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PREFACE. 


▼  V  HEN  Dr.  Quincy  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Lexicon  Me- 
dicura,  mathematical  principles  were  generally  adopted  to  explain  the 
actions  of  the  animal  frame  :  hence  we  find  in  his  work   a  continual 
recurrence  to  them.     Since  his  time  the  functions  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy and  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  have  received  successive  im- 
provements, and  the  fashionable  follies  of  mathematical  explications 
have  been  reduced  to  their  proper  standard.      To  preserve  the  name 
which  Dr.  Quincy  so  deservedly  obtained,  and  to  render  his  work  as 
useful  as  possible,  such  alterations  and  amendments  were  made  in 
every  following  edition,  as  were  suited  to  the  doctrine  of  the  limes. 
It  nevertheless  has  so  happened,  that  his  work,  even  in  the  thirteenth 
edition,  contains  very  many  of  the  absurdities  of  his  day  :  The  ana- 
tomical explanations  are  given  in  the  language  of  the  old  schools, 
too  often  tedious,   and  abounding  with  every  hypothesis  ;    the  physi- 
ology of  the  human  body  has  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  ,*    and 
all  useful  nosological  descriptions  omitted.      Similar  deficiences  and 
useless  exuberances  occur  in  every  other  department  of  the  work . 


rilKFACE. 

Wlien,  therefore,  the  present  editor  was  solicited  to  undertake 
revision,  lie  thought  he  could  not  do  a  more  acceptable  office  to  the 
public,  than  almost  wholly  new  model  it.  With  this  vie*  he  lias 
been  careful  to  collect  such  information  as  may  render  the  work 
generally  useful.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  terms,  the  anatomical  description  of  the  various  parts, 
and  the  explanation  of  their  functions ;  the  diseases  are  considered 
according  to  the  most  approved  nosological  arrangement,  and  their 
symptoms  and  distinctions  clearly  enumerated  :  the  materia  inedica 
and  the  preparations,  especially  those  which  enter  the  last  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  have  been  amply  considered  ;  the  im- 
provements of  modern  Chyinistry  every  where  introduced,  and  the 
terms  in  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Medical  Botany,  and  other  Bram  lies 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  far  as  connected  with  Medical  Science, 
have  been  fully  treated.  In  doing  this,  the  editor  lias  availed  himself 
of  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  the  different  branches 
of  medicine,  and  has  made  such  extracts,  abridgments,  translations, 
and  selections,  as  the  extent  of  the  work  would  admit.  It  was  his 
original  intention  to  have  given  to  each  writer  the  merit  of  the  par- 
ticular description  selected  from  his  work  ;  but  having  occasion  to 
consult,  frequently  to  abridge,  and  sometimes  to  alter  various  pas- 
sages in  works  connected  with  his  subject:  and  finding  it  difficult, 
and  in  many  instances  impossible  to  discover  the  original  writer  of 
several  articles ;  and  at  the  same  time  attended  with  no  particular 
advantage,  he  prefers  making  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  obli- 
gations than  to  particularize  the  respective  labours  of  each  individual. 


PREFACE. 

The  following  have  principally  contributed  toelucida  tethe  several  sub- 
jects.  Jlccum,  Aiken,  Mbinus,  Bell,  Bergius,  Blanchard,  Burns,  Burseri- 
us,  Callisen,  Castelli,  Chaptal,  Cooper,  Cruickshank,  Cullen,  Denman, 
Duncan,  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  Endinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  Editors 
oJMotherby^s  Dictionary,  Fourcroy,  Green,  Holler,  Hunter,  Innes,  Latta, 
Lavoisier,  Lewis,  Linnceus,  Meyer,  Murray,  Nicholson,  Pott,  Richerand, 
Bidder,  Saunders,  Sauvage,  Scarpa,  Smith,  Soemmering,  Sivediaur, 
Symonds,  Thomas,  Thomson,  Turton,  Vaughan,  Vossius,  Willan,  Wil~ 
Hell's  Encyclopaidia,  Wilson,  Woodville. 
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A«  A  A.  ANA.    (From  «v*,  which  signi- 
fies of  each.)     A  term  in  pharmacy. 

It  is  never  used  hut  after  the  mention  of 
two  or  more  ingredients,  when  it  implies, 
that  the  quantity  mentioned  of  each  ingre- 
dient should  he  taken  ;  e.  g.  &.  Potass<s 
nitratis  :  Sacchari  ulbi  aa  gj .  i.  e.  T:.ke  the 
nitrate  of  potash  and  white  sugar,  of  each 
one  drachm. 

Aram.  A  term  used  by  some  ancient 
chymists  for  lead. 

Abactus.  Abigeatus.  Among  the  an- 
cient physicians,  this  term  was  used  for  a 
miscarriage,  procured  by  art,  or  force  of 
medicines,  in  contradistinction  to  abortus, 
which  meant  a  natural  miscarriage.  The 
moderns  know  no  such  distinctions. 

Abacus.  (From  a  Hebrew  word,  signi- 
fying dust.)  A  table  for  preparations,  so 
called  from  the  usage  of  mathematicians 
of  drawing  their  figures  upon  tables  sprin- 
kled with  dust. 

Abaisih.  Abasis.  Spodium  Arabutn. 
Ivory  black  ;  and  also  calcareous  powder. 

Abalienatio.  A  decay  of  the  body,  or 
mind. 

Abaliknatcs.  Corrupted.  A  part  so 
destroyed  as  to  require  immediate  extirpa- 
tion ;  also  the  fault  or  total  destruction  of 
the  senses,  whether  external  or  internal, 
by  disease. 

Abajtet.  (Hebrew,  the  girdle  worn  by 
the  Jewish  priests.)  A  girdle-like  bandage. 

Aiianga.  Aihj.  The  palm  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas,  from  which  Thernal's  re- 
storative is  prepared. 

Abaptista.  (From  a,  priv.  et  /2*7r7», 
to  plunge.)  Abaptiston.  The  shoulders  of 
the  old  trepan.  This  term  is  employed  by 
Galen,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Sculte- 
tus,  and  others,  to  denote  the  conical  saw 
with  a  circular  edge,  (otherwise  called  mo- 
diolus, or  terebra,)  which  was  formerly 
used  by  surgeons  to  perforate  the  cranium. 

Abai'ttston.     See  Abaptista. 

Ahaknahas.  Ovum  ruffum.  A  chemi- 
cal term  formerly  used  in  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals,  signifying  luna  plena,  mag. 
?ies,  or  magnesia. 


Abartamen.     Plumbum,  or  lead. 

Abarticulation.  (From  ab,  and  arti- 
culus,  a  joint.)  That  species  of  articulation 
which  has  evident  motion.  See  JJiarthrosis. 

Abas.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  scald- 
head  ;  also  epilepsy. 

Abasis.     See  Abaisi.r. 

Abbreviation.  The  principal  uses  of 
medicinal  abbreviations  are  in  prescrip- 
tions ;  in  which  they  are  certain  marks,  or 
half  words,  used  by  physicians  for  despatch 
and  conveniency  when  they  prescribe,  thus  : 
— g<  readily  supplies  the  place  of  recipe — 
h.  s.  that  of  hora  somni — n.  m.  that  of  nux 
moschata — elect,  that  of  electarium,  Sec.  ; 
and  in  general  all  the  names  of  compound 
medicines,  with  the  several  ingredients,  are 
frequently  wrote  only  up  to  their  first  or 
second  syllable,  or  sometimes  to  their  third 
or  fourth,  to  make  them  clear  and  expres- 
sive. Thus  Croc.  Aiiglic.  stands  for  Crocus 
Anghcanus — Conf.  Aromat.  for  Confectio 
Aromatica,  &c.  A  point  being  always  pla- 
ced at  the  end  of  such  syllable  shews  the 
word  to  be  incomplete. 

ABDOMEN.  (From  abdo,  to  hide,  be- 
cause it  hides  the  viscera.  It  is  also  deri- 
ved from  abdere,  to  hide,  and  omentum,  the 
caul  ;  and  by  others  it  is  said  to  be  only  a 
termination,  as  from  lego,  legumen,  so  from 
abdo,  abdomen)     The  belly. 

The  abdomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the 
body,  bounded  superiorly  by  the  diaphragm 
by  which  it  is  separate  d  from  the  chest  ; 
inferiorly  by  the  bones  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium  ;  on  each  side  by  various  muscles, 
the  short  ribs  and  ossa  ilii ;  anteriorly  by 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  posteriorly  by 
the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  os  sacrum  and 
os  coccy:<is.  Internally  it  is  invested  by  a 
smooth  membrane  called  peritoneum,  and 
externally  by  muscles  and  common  integu- 
ments. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  are  con- 
tained, 

1.  Anteriorly  and  laterally. 

1.  The  epiploon.  2.  The  stomach. 
3.  The  large  and  small  intestines.  4.  The 
mesentery.  5.  The  lacteal  vessels.  G.  The 
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pancreas.      7.  The  spleen.      8.  The  liver 
and  gall-bladder 

Posteriorly,  without  the  peritoneum,  are, 
1.  The  kidneys.  2.  The  supra-renal 
glands.  3.  The  ureters.  4.  The  recepta- 
culum  chyli.  5.  The  descending  aorta. 
6.  The  ascending  vena  cava. 
3.  L'Jeriorly  in  the  pelvis,  and  without  the 
peritoneum, 

In  men,  1.  The  urinary  bladder.  2.  The 
spermatic  vessels.  3.  The  intestinum  rec- 
tum. 

Jn  women,  beside  the  urinary  bladder 
and  intestinum  rectum,  there  are, 

1.  The  uterus.  2.  The  four  ligaments  of 
the  uterus.  3.  The  two  ovaria."  4.  The 
two  Fallopian  tubes.     5.  The  vagina. 

The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  as  lias  been 
mentioned,  is  covered  with  muscles  and 
common  integuments,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  navel.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
body  which  is  properly  called  abdomen  ;  it 
is  distinguished,  by  anatomists,  into  regions. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is 
called  the  loins,  and  the  sides  the  Epicolic 
regions. 

Abdominal  Hernia.  See  Hernia  Abdomi- 
nalis. 

Abdominal  muscles.     See  Muscles. 
Abdominal  ring.    See  Annulus  Abdominis. 
Abdominal  regions.    See  Regions. 
Abducens  Labiorum.    A  name  given  by 
Spigelius  to  the  levator  anguli  oris.      See 
Levator  anguli  oris. 

Abducent  nerves.     See  JYervi  abducentes. 
«    Abducent  Muscles.     See  Abductor. 

Abductio.  (From  abduco,  to  draw  away.) 
A  species  of  fracture,  when  a  bone  is  divi- 
ded transversely  near  a  joint,  so  that  each 
part  recedes  from  the  other.  In  Coeiius 
Aurelianus  it  signifies  a  strain  ;  and  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  causes  of  ischiadic  and 
psoadic  pains. 

Abductor.      (From    ahduco,    to    draw 
away.)     Abducent.     A  name  given  to  those 
muscles  whose  office  is  to   pull  buck  or 
draw  the  member  to  which  it  is  affixed  from 
some  other,  as  the  abductor  pollicis  draws 
the  thumb  from  the  fingers.     The  antago- 
nists are  called  adductores,  or  adductors. 
Abductor  auricularis.  See  Posterior  auris. 
Abductor  auris.     See  Posterior  auris. 
Abductor  brevis  alter.      See  Abductor  pol- 
licis muntis. 

ABDUCTOR  INDICIS  MANUS.  Ab- 
ductor of  Douglas.  Semi-interosseus  indi- 
cts of  Winslow.  Adductor  indicis  of  Cow- 
per. 

An  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the 
fore-finger,  situated  on  the  hand.  It  arises 
from  the  superior  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  the  os  trapezium,  on  its  inside, 
by  a  fleshy  beginning,  runs  towards  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore -finger,  adheres 
to  it,  and  is  connected  by  a  broad  tendon 
to  the  superior  part  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  fore-finger.    Sometimes  it  arises  by  a 
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double  tendon.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
fore-finger  from  the  rest,  towards  tin- 
thumb,  and  to  bend  it  somewhat  towards 
the  palm. 

AliDUCTOIt  INDICIS  PKDIS.  An  in- 
ternal interosseous  muscle  of  the  fore-toe, 
which  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  by  two 
origins,  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-ioe,  from  the 
outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatar-al  hone 
of  the  great -toe,  and  from  the  oacumiforme 
internum,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the 
inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
fore-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  in- 
wards, from  the  rest  of  the  small  toes. 

Abductor  longus pollicis  mantis.  See  Ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi pollicis  manus. 

ABDUCTOR  MEDII  DIGIT!  PEDIS. 
An  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  which 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inside 
of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
middle  toe  internally,  and  is  inserted  tendi- 
nous into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  middle  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull 
the  middle  toe  inwards. 

ABDUCTOR  MINIxVII  DIGITI  MA- 
NUS. Carpo-phalangien  du  petit  doigt  of 
Dumas.  Extensor  tertii  internodii  minimi 
digiti  of  Douglas.  Hypotlienar  minor  of 
Winslow. 

A  muscle  of  the  little  finger,  situated  on 
the  hand.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  pisiform 
bone,  and  from  that  part  of  the  ligamentum 
carpi  annulare  next  it,  and  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  first  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its  use 
is  to  draw  the  little  finger  from  the  r  st. 

ABDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  PEDIS. 
Calcaneo-phalangien  du  petit  doigt  if  Du- 
mas. Adductor  of  Douglas.  Parathenar 
major  of  Winslow,  by  whom  this  muscle  is 
divided  into  two,  Parathenar  major  and 
7netatarseus.  Adductor  minimi  digiti  of 
Cowper. 

A  muscle  of  the  little  toe,  which  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  semicircular 
edge  of  a  cavity  on  the  inferior  part  of  the 
protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the 
rest  of  ihe  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  little  toe  externally.  Its  use  is 
to  bend  the  little  toe,  and  its  metatarsal 
bone,  downwards,  and  to  draw  the  little 
toe  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  oculi.  Adductor  of  Doug- 
las and  Winslow.  Orbito-intusscleroticien, 
orbito-extusscleroticien  of  Dumas.  Rectus 
Addncens  oculi  of  Albinus.  Indignatorius, 
or  the  scornful  muscle.  Adducent  Iracun- 
dus.     See  Rectus  exlernus  oculi. 

ABDUCTOR  POLLICIS  MANUS.  Sea- 
phosus-phalangirden  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  Ad- 
ductor pollicis  manus,  and  Adductor  brevis 
alter  of  Albinus.  Adductor  thenar  Riolani 
of  Douglas,  (the  adductor  brevis  alter  of  Al- 
binus is  the  inner  portion  of  this  muscle.) 
Adductor  pollicis  of  Cowper. 
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A  muscle  of  the  thumb  situated  on  the 
hand.  It  arises  by  a  broad  tendinous  and 
fleshy  ueginning,  from  the  ligamentum  carpi 
annulare,  and  from  the  os  trapezium,  and 
is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  thumb  from  the  fin. 
gers. 

ABDUCTOR  POLLICIS  PEDIS.  CaUa- 
neo-phulangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  Abductor 
of  Douglas.  Tlienar  of  Winslow.  Abductor 
pollicis  of  Cowper. 

A  muscle  of  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the 
foot.  It  arises  fleshy,  from  the  inside  of  the 
root  of  the  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis, 
where  it  forms  the  heel,  and  tendinous  from 
the  same  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os  navicu- 
lare ;  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  in- 
ternal sesamoid  bone  and  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  great  toe  Its  use  is  to  pull  the 
great  toe  from  the  rest. 

ABDUCTOR  TERTII  DIGIT1  PEDIS. 
An  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  that 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  inside 
and  the  inferior  part  of  the  root  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  third  toe  ;  and  is  insert- 
ed tendinous  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull 
the  third  toe  inwards. 

Abebaos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  £&<uot 
firm.)  Abebaus  Weak,  infirm,  unsteady  A 
term  made  use  of  by  Hippocrates  de  Signis. 
Abeb.ecs.  See  Abeb<eos. 
Abelmoschus  (Arabian.)  Granum  wio*- 
chi.  Moschus  Arabum.  ALgyptia  moschatu. 
Bamiamoschata.  Alcea.  Alcealndica.  Alcea 
AZgytiaca  villosa.  Abrette.  Abelmosck.  Abel- 
musk.  The  seeds  of  a  plant  called  the  musk 
mallow,  which  have  the  flavour  of  musk. 
The  plant  Hibiscus  abelmoschus  of  Linnaeus, 
is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  in  many  parts 
of  both  the  Indies.  The  best  comes  from 
Martinico.  By  the  Arabians  the  seeds  are 
esteemed  cordial,  and  are  mixed  with  their 
coffee,  to  which  they  impart  their  fragrance. 
In  this  country  they  are  used  by  the  perfu- 
mers. 

Abelmosch-  See  Abelmoschus. 
Abel  musk,  See  Abelmoschus. 
Aberhatio.  (From  ab  and  erro,  to  wan- 
der from.)  Lusus  nature.    Dislocation. 

Abessi.  (Arabian.)  Filth.  The  alvine  ex- 
crements. 

Abf.som.  Quicklime. 
Abevaccatio,    (From  ab,  dim.  and  eva- 
cuo,  to  pour  out.)    A  partial  or  incomplete 
evacuation  of  the  peccant  humours,  either 
naturally  or  by  art. 

ABIES.  (From  abeo,  to  proceed,  because 
it  rises  to  a  great  height ;  or  from  awe, 
a  wild  pear,  the  fruit  of  which  its  cones 
something  resemble.)  Elate  Tlieteia.  The 
fir.  An  evergreen  tree.  Linnaeus  includes 
the  abies  in  the  genus  Pinus.  Botanists  have 
enumerated  several  species :  the  four  which 
follow,  are  the  principal  that  afford  mate- 
rials for  medicinal  use. 


1.  Pinus  Picea,  the  silver  fir-tree,  which 
affords  the  common  turpentine. 

2.  Pinus  ubies  alba,  the  Norway  spruce 
fir-tree,  which  yields  the  Burgundy  pitch. 

3.  Pinuslarix,  the  common  white  larch- 
tree,  from  which  is  obtained  the  Venice  tur- 
pentine. 

4.  Pinus  sylvestris,  the  Scotch  fir,  which 
yields  the  pix  liquida. 

Abies  Canadensis.  See  Balsamum  Ca- 
nadense. 

Abigeatcs.  See  Abactus. 
Abiotos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  0to»,  to  live.) 
A  name  given  to  hemlock,  from  its  dead 
qualities.     See  Conium. 

Ablactatio.  (From  ab,  from,  and  lac, 
miik.)  'iUnrtaiiun.  The  weaning  of  a  child 
from  the  breast. 

Ablatio.  (From  affero,  to  take  away.) 
The  taking  away  from  the  body  whatever  is 
useless  or  hurtful ;  it  comprehends  all  kinds 
of  evacuations.  Sometimes  it  signifies  the 
subtraction  of  a  part  of  the  diet,  with  a 
medical  view  ;  and  sometimes  it  expresses 
the  interval  betwixt  two  fits  of  a  fever,  or 
the  time  of  remission. 

Chymical  ablation  is  the  removal  of  any 
thing  that  is  either  finished  or  else  no  longer 
necessary  in  a  process. 

Abluentia  (~  Abluentia,  sc.  medicamenta, 
from  abluo,  to  wash  away.)  Abstergents. 
Abluents.  Medicines  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  purify  or  cleanse  the  blood. 

ABLUTION.  (From  abluo,  to  wash  off.) 
A  washing  or  cleansing  either  of  the  body  or 
the  intestines. 

In  chemistry  it  signifies  the  purifying  of 
a  body,  by  repeated  effusions  of  a  proper 
liquor. 

Aboit.  An  obsolete  term  of  Arabic  ex- 
traction for  white  lead. 

Abolitio.  (From  aboleo,  to  destroy.)  The 
separation  or  destruction  of  diseased  parts. 
ABORTION.  (Abortio,  from  aborior,  to 
be  steril.)  Aborsus.  Amblosis.  Diaphthora. 
Ectrosis.  Exambloma.  Examblosis.  Apo- 
pallesis.  Apopalsis.    Apophthora. 

Miscarriage,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
from  the  uterus,  before  the  seventh  month, 
after  which  it  is  called  premature  labour. 
It  most  commonly  occurs  between  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
but  may  happen  at  a  later  period.  In  early 
gestation,  the  ovum  sometimes  comes  off* 
entire  ;  sometimes  the  foetus  is  first  expell- 
ed, and  the  placenta  afterwards.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  flooding,  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
and  lower  part  ol  the  abdomen,  evacuation 
of  the  water,  shiverings,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  nausea,  anxiety,  syncope,  subsiding  of 
the  breasts  and  belly,  pain  in  the  inside  of 
the  thighs,  opening  and  moisture  of  the  os 
tinea. 

Abortives.  (Abortiva,  sc.  medicamenta  .■ 
from  aborior,  to  be  steril.)  Amblotica.  Echo- 
lica. 

Medicines   capable    of  occasioning    an 
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abortion,  or  miscarriage,  in  pregnant  wo- 
men.  It  is  now  generally  believed,  that 
the  medicines  which  produce  a  miscarriage, 
effect  it  by  their  violent  action  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  by  any  specific  action  on  the 
womb. 

Abrasa.  (From  abrado,  to  shave  off.) 
Ulcers  attended  with  abrasion  of  part  of 
their  substance. 

ABRASION.  (Abrado,  from  abrado,  to 
tear  off.)  This  word  is  generally  employed 
to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
mucus  of  any  part,  as  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, urinary  bladder,  &x.  It  is  also  applied 
to  any  part  slightly  torn  away  by  attrition, 
as  the  skin,  &c. 

Abrathan.  Corrupted  from  abrot-'l,lum» 
southernwood.  See  JU—**naflf. 

ABnxTTi-..    »ee  Abelmoschus. 

Abbic  An  absolete  Arabic  term  for  sul- 
phur. 

Abroma.  (From  a,  neg.  et  /?§&,«*>  f°°d  i 
i.  e.  not  fit  to  be  eaten.)  A  tree  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  yields  a  gum 

ABROTANUM.  (Afgcravov,  from  *,  neg. 
and  /SgoTCf,  mortal;  because  it  never  de- 
cays :  or  from  ctCgcc,  soft,  and  tovoc,  exten- 
sion ;  from  the  delicacy  of  its  texture.) 
Common  southernwood.    Abrotanum  mas. 

Artemisia  fruticosa,  of  Linnaeus :— folds 
setaceis  ra?nos:ssimis.  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  superjtua.  A  plant  pos- 
sessed of  a  strong  and,  to  most  people,  an 
agreeable  smell  j  a  pungent,  bitter,  and 
somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  supposed  to 
stimulate  the  whole  system,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  uterus  It  is  very  rarely 
used  unless  by  way  of  fomentation,  with 
which  intention  the  leaves  are  directed. 

Abrotakdm  mas.  See  abrotanum. 

Abkotonites.  (From  abrotanum.)  A  wine 
mentioned  by  D;oscondes,  impregnated 
with  abrotanum,  or  southernwood,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  hundred  ounces  of 
the  dried  leaves,  to  about  seven  gallons  of 
must. 

Abscedentia.  (From  abscedo,  to  sepa- 
rate) Decayed  parts  of  the  body,  which, 
in  a  morbid  state,  are  separated  from  the 
sound. 

ABSCESS.  (From  abscedo,  to  depart; 
because  parts,  which  were  before  contigu- 
ous, become  separated,  or  depart  from  each 
other.)    Abscessio    Abscessus.  Imposthuma. 

A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  in  the  viscera,  or  in  bones,  prece- 
ded by  inflammation. 

Abscission.  (Abscissio ;  from  ab,  and 
tcindo,  to  cut.)  Apocope.  The  taking  away 
some  morbid,  or  other  part,  by  an  edged 
instrument.  The  abscission  of  the  prepuce 
makes  what  we  call  circumcision.  Abscis- 
sion is  sometimes  used  by  medical  writers 
to  denote  the  sudden  termination  of  a  dis- 
ease in  death,  before  it  arrives  at  its  decline. 
Celsus  frequently  uses  the  term  abscissa 
vox  to  express  a  loss  of  voice. 


ABSINTHIUM.  (a4wW  from  «,  neg. 
and  4"'Soc,  pleasant :  so  called  from  the  dis- 
agreeableness  of  the  taste.)  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linuxan  system.  Class,  .SVi- 
genesia.  Order,  Polygamia  superflua.  Worm- 
wood. 

Absinthium  cummins.  See  Absinthium 
vulgar e. 

Absinthium  mawtimum.  Sea  wormwood, 
falsely  called  in  our  markets,  Roman  worm- 
wood. Artemisia  maritinm. 

Absinthium  Ponticum  of  Linnxus  :«-; foHU 
multipartita,  tomentosu  racemia  cernutt  flos- 
culis  famineis  terms.  This  plant  grows 
plentiful!)  about  the  sea-shore,  and  in  salt 
marJia.  The  specific  differences  between 
it  and  the  common  wormwood,  absinthium 
vulgare,  are  very  evident.  Its  taste  and 
smell  are  considerably  less  unpleasant  than 
those  of  the  common  wormwood,  and  even 
the  essential  oil,  which  contains  the  whole 
of  its  flavour  concentrated,  is  somewhat 
less  ungrateful,  and  the  watery  extract 
somewhat  less  bitter  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon wormwood.  Hence  it  is  preferred,  in 
those  cases  where  the  Artemisia  absinthium 
is  supposed  to  be  too  unpleasant  for  the 
stomach.  A  conserve  of  the  tops  of  this 
plant  is  directed  by  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. 
.  Absinthium  Ponticum.  See  Absinthium 
Maritimum. 

Absinthium  vulgare.  Common  worm- 
wood. Falsely  called  in  our  markets  Absin- 
thium Jiomunum,  or  Roman  wormwood.  Ab- 
sinthium Ponticum  of  Discorides  and  Pliny, 
Murray.   . 

Artemisia  Absinthium  of  Linnxus  •■—foliis 
compositis  multfldis,  floribus  subglobosis  pen- 
dulis  :  receptaculo  villoso.  Class,  Syngenum. 
Order,  Polygamia  superflua.  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  Britain,  and  grows  about  rub- 
bish, rocks,  and  sides  of  roads.  The  leaves 
of  wormwood  have  a  strong  disagreeable 
smell :  their  taste  is  nauseous,  and  so  in- 
tensely bitter  as  to  be  proverbial.  The 
flowers  are  more  aromatic  and  less  bitter 
than  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  discover  an 
aromatic  warmth,  without  bitterness.  This 
species  of  wormwood  may  be  considered 
the  principal  of  the  herbaceous  bitters.  Its 
virtus,  in  the  words  of  Bergius,  is  antipu- 
tredinosa,  antacida,  anthelminthica,  resol- 
vens,  tonica,  spasmodica.  And  although  it 
is  now  chiefly  employed  with  a  view  to  the 
two  last-mentioned  qualities,  yet  we  are 
told  of  its  good  effects  in  a  great  variety  of 
diseases,  as  intermittent  fevers,  hypochon- 
driasis, obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
gout,  calculi,  scurvy,  dropsy,  worms,  he. 
See  Woodville's  Medical  Botany.  Cullen 
thinks  it  is  possessed  of  a  narcotic  power, 
and  that  there  is  in  every  bitter,  when 
largely  employed,  a  power  of  destroying  the 
sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  nervous 
power. 

Externally,  wormwood  is  used  in  discu- 
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tient  and  antiseptic  fomentations.  This 
plant  may  be  taken  in  powder,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  preferred  in  infusion.  The 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  tincture 
of  the  flowers,  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Br  Cullen,  a  light  and  agreeable  bitter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong"  impregna- 
tion of  the  wormwood. 

Absorbing  vessels.     See  Absorbents. 

ABSORBENTS.     Absorbeniia. 

1.  Small,  delicate,  transparent  vessels, 
which  take  up  any  fluid  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  or  of  any  cavity  in  it,  and 
carry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  blood.  They  are  denominated 
according  to  the  liquids  which  they  convey, 
lacteals  and  lymphatics.  See  Lacteals  and 
Lymphatics. 

2.  Medicines  are  so  termed,  which  have 
no  acrimony  in  themselves,  and  destroy 
acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  such 
are  calcined  magnesia,  prepared  chalk, 
oyster-shells,  crab's  claws,  &c. 

ABSORPTION.  (From  absorbeo,  to  suck 
up.)  A  function  in  an  animated  body,  ar- 
ranged by  physiologists  under  the  head  of 
natural  actions.  It  ?,ignifies  the  taking  up 
of  substances  applied  to  the  mouths  of  ab- 
sorbing vessels  :  thus  the  nutritious  part  of 
the  food  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal by  the  lacteals  :  thus  mercury  is  taken 
into  the  system  by  the  lymphatics  of  tiie 
skin,  &c.  The  principle  by  which  this 
function  takes  place,  is  a  power  inherent  in 
the  mouths  of  the  absorbents,  a  vis  insita, 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
their  internal  membrane  by  which  they  con- 
tract and  propel  their  contents  forwards. 

Abstentio.  Caclius  Aurelianus  uses  this 
word,  to  express  a  suppression,  or  reten- 
tion. Thus,  abstentio  stercorumt  a  retention 
of  the  excrements,  which  he  mentions  as  a 
symptom  very  frequent  in  a  Satyriasis.  In 
a  sense  somewhat  different,  he  uses  the 
word  abstenta,  applying  it  to  the  pleura, 
where  he  seems  to  mean,  that  the  humour 
of  the  inflamed  pleura  is  prevented,  by  the 
adjacent  bone-;,  from  extending  itself. 

ABSTERGENTS.  (Abstergentia,  scili- 
cet metlicamenta  ;  from  ubstergo,  to  cleanse 
away.)  Lotions,  or  any  application  that 
cleanses  or  clears  away  foulness.  The  term 
is  seldom  employed  by  modern  writers. 

Abstraction.  (From  abstraho,  to  draw 
away.)  A  term  employed  by  chymists  in 
the  process  of  humid  distillation,  to  signi- 
fy that  the  fluid  body  is  again  drawn  off 
from  the  si  lid,  which  it  had  dissolved. 

Austtiactitics.  (From  abstraho,  to  draw 
away.)  Native  spirit,  not  produced  by 
fermentation. 

Absus.  An  obsolete  term  for  the  Egyp- 
tian lotus. 

Abvaccatio.  (From  abvacuo,  to  empty.) 
Local  or  morbid  discharge.  A  large  eva- 
cuation of  any  fluid,  as  of  blood  from  a 
plethoric  person. 
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Acaca.  (From  ct,  neg.  and  xxx.es,  bad.) 
Diseases  which  are  rather  troublesome  than 
dangerous. 

ACACIA.  (Akocxicc,  from  **«£«,  to 
sharpen.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  s\  stem.     The  Egyptian  thorn. 

Acacia  Germanica.  Acacia  nostras. 
German  acacia,  or  the  German  black-thorn 
or  sloe-tree.  Acacia  nostras.  Succus pruni 
sylvestris.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
German  wild  sloe,  primus  spiuosa,  or  pru- 
nus  sylvestris  spinosa  of  Linnaeus  ;  now  fal- 
len into  disuse. 

ACACLE  GUM  MI.  Gummi  acanthi- 
num.  Gummi  thebaicum.  Gummi  scorpio- 
nis.  Gum-lamac.  Gummi  senega,  or  sent- 
ca.  Acacia  gum,  or  gum-arabic.  The  gum 
of  the  Egyptian  thorn. 

Acacia  vera,  of  Willdenow  : — spinisstipu- 
laribus  patentibus,foliis  bipinnatis  ,■  partia- 
libus  extimis  glandula  intertinctis,  spicis  glo- 
bosis  pedunculitis.  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
were  the  principal  marts  for  gum-arabic, 
till  the  Dutch  introduced  the  gum  from  Se- 
negal into  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  now 
supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  con- 
sumption of  this  article. 

The  tree  which  yields  the  Senegal  gum, 
grows  abundantly  on  the  sands,  along  the 
whole  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  river  Senegal.  There  are 
several  species,  seme  of  which  yield  a  red 
astringent  juice,  but  others  aflbrd  only  a 
pure,  nearly  colourless,  insipid  gum,  which 
is  the  great  article  of  commerce.  These 
trees  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  with  thorny  branches.  The  gum 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of 
November,  when  the  soil  lias  bi-en  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  periodical  rains. 
The  gummy  juice  is  seen  to  ooze  through 
the  trunk  and  branches,  and,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  it  hardens  into  roundish  drops, 
of  a  yellowish  white,  which  :.re  beautifully 
brilliant  where  they  are  broken  ofT,  r-nd 
entirely  so  when  held  in  the  mouth  for  a 
short  time,  to  dissolve  the  outer  surface. 
No  clefts  are  made,  nor  any  artificial  means 
used  by  the  Moors,  to  solicit  the  flow  of  the 
gum.  The  lumps  of  gum-s<-  negal  are  usu- 
ally about  the  size  of  partridge  eggs,  and  she 
harvest  continues  about  six  weeks.  This 
gum  isavery  t  holesomeand  nutritious  food; 
thousands  of  the  Moors  supporting  them- 
selves entirely  upon  it  duringthe  time  of  har- 
vest. About  six  ounces  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  man  for  a  day ;  and  it  is  besides,  mixed 
with  milk,  animal  broths,  and  other  victuals. 
The  gum-arabic,  or  that  which  comes 
directly  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant, 
only  differs  from  the  gum-senegal  in  being 
of  a  lighter  colour,  and  in  smaller  lurnns  ; 
and  it  is  also  somewhat  more  brittle.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  two  resemble  each 
other  perfectly. 

Gum-arabic  is  neither  soluble  in  spirit  nor 
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in  oil ;  but,  in  twice  its  quantity  of  water, 
it  dissolves  into  a  mucilag  nous  fluid,  of  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  in  this 
state  answers  many  useful  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  by  rendering  oily,  resinous,  and 
ringuious  substances  miscible  with  water. 
The  glutinous  quality  of  gum-arabic  ren- 
ders it  preferable  to  other  gums  and  muci- 
lages a*  a  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarseness- 
es, and  other  catarrhal  affections.  It  is 
also  *  ery  generally  employed  in  ardor  urinx, 
diarrhoeas,  and  calculous  complaints. 

Acacia.  Indica.     See  Tamarindus  Indica. 
Acacia  nostras.   See  Acacia  Germanica 
Acacia  Vera.     Accacia  veiavel.  \Succur 
acacia  vera. 

1.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  immature 
pods  of  the  tree  called  Acacia  vera  by 
Willdenow,  and  Mimosa  Nilotica  by  Lin- 
naeus. This  inspissated  juice  is  brought 
from  Egypt  in  roundish  masses,  wrapped 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  considered  as 
a  mild  astringent  medicine.  The  Egyptians 
give  it,  in  spitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  drachm,  dissolved  in  :my  convenient 
liquor,  aud  repeat  this  dose  occasionally. 
They  likewise  employ  it  in  collyria,  for 
strengthening  the  eyes,  and  in  gargles,  for 
quincies.  It  is  now  seldom  used  as  a  me- 
dicine, being  superseded  by  the  use  of 
catechu,  or  terra  japonica. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  sloe 
is  usually  sold  for  the  Egyptian  acacia. 

2.  The  systematic  name  of  the  true  aca- 
cia or  Egyptian  thorn :  the  tree  which  af- 
fords the  gum-arabic.     See  Acacix  gummi. 

Acacia  veravel.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Acacia  Zeylonica.  Logwood.  See 
Lignum  Campechianum. 

Acaxai.  (Arab  )  Common  salt,  or  mu- 
riate of  soda. 

Acaixum.     Tin. 

Acamatos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Ktf*ca>,  to 
weary.)     A  perfect  rest  of  the  muscles. 

Acanor.  (Hebrew.)  A  chemical  furnace. 

Acantha.  (Aax*v9a,  from  aut»  a  point.) 
A  thorn,  or  any  thing  pointed,  as  the  skin, 
or  spina  dorsi- 

Acanthabolus.  (From  aunvBtL,  a  thorn 
arid  k(t\\ai  to  cast  out.)  An  instrument,  or 
forceps,  for  taking  out  or  removing  thorns 
or  whatever  may  stick  in  the  flesh.  Paulus 
AZgineta. 

Acantue.  The  name  of  the  artichoke  in 
ancient  authors. 

Acanthinum.  (From  owavSat,  a  thorn.) 
Gum-arabic  was  so  called  because  it  is  pro- 
duced from  a  thorny  tree. 

Acanthoujs.  (From  0**1  ■$*,  a  thorn)  A 
surgical  instrument  to  draw  out  thorns  or 
splinters,  or  to  remove  any  extraneous 
matter  from  wounds. 

ACANTHUS.  (Ax*v9oc,  from  eut*»9*  a 
thorn ;  so  named  from  being  rough  and 
prickly  )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.    Class,  Didynamia. 


Order,     Angiosfiermia.        Bear's     breech. 
Bra  nk -ursine. 

Acanthus  mollis.  (Ak«v6oc,  from  axatufla, 
a  thorn;  so  named  from  its  rough  and 
prickly  surface.  (BearVbreech  or  Branck- 
ursme.  Acanthus  m»llis,foliis  si  nu  at  is  iner- 
mibus  of  Linnxus.  Branca  ursina  of  the 
shops.  The  leaves  and  root  abound  with 
a  mucilage,  which  is  readily  extracted  by 
boiling  or  infusion.  The  roots  are  the  most 
mucilaginous.  Where  this  plant  is  com- 
mon, it  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
to  which  althxa  and  other  vegetables  pos- 
sessing similar  qualities  are  applied  among 
us.  It  is  fallen  into  disuse.  Tin-  herb- 
women  too  often  sell  the  leaves  of  heliebo- 
raster  or  bear's-foot  and  of  spondylium  or 
cow's  parsnip  for  the  bear's  breech. 

AcArxoN.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Ktt7ryo(, 
smoke )  Common  wild  marjoram.  Un- 
smoked  honey. 

Acarcs.  (From  axa§»  small.)  An  insect 
which  breedb  in  the  skin. 

Acatalepsia.  (From  at.,  neg.  and  x*t*- 
/*//favai,  to  apprehend  )  Uncertainty  in 
the  prognostication  orjudgmeni  of  diseases. 

Acatalis.  (From  *,  neg.  and  x*Ttui,  to 
want.)  The  juniper,  named  from  the  abun- 
dance of  its  seeds. 

Acataposis  From  a,  neg.  and  Kxntmvu 
to  swallow.)     Difficult  deglutition. 

Acastatos.  (From  *,  neg.  .md  xaBiat/ui, 
to  determine.)     ln<  -nstant. 

1.  Fevers  are  so  called  which  are  anoma- 
lous in  their  appearance  and  irregular  in 
their  paroxysms. 

2-  Turbid  urine  without  sediment. 

Acazdir.     Tin. 

ACCELERATOR  URINjE.  (From  ac- 
celero,  to  hasten  or  piopel.)  Ejaculator 
Seminis.  Bulbo-syndesmo  caverneux  of  Du- 
mas.    Bulbo-cavernosus  of  Winslow. 

A  muscle  of  the  penis.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  sphincter  ani  and  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,  and  tendinous  from 
the  crus,  near  as  far  forwards  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis  ;  the 
inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely,  and 
the  superior  descend  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection. It  is  inserted  into  a  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra, 
where  each  joins  with  its  fellow  ;  by  which 
the  bulb  is  completely  closed.  The  use  of 
these  muscles  is  to  drive  the  urine  or  semen 
forward,  and  by  grasping  the  bulbous  pact 
of  the  urethra,  to  push  the  blood  towards 
its  corpus  cavernosum,  and  the  glands  by 
which  they  are  distended. 

Accession-  (From  accedo,  to  approach.) 
The  approach  or  commencement  of  a  dis- 
ease. A  term  mostly  applied  to  a  fever  which 
has  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  :  thus  the 
accession  of  fever,  means  the  commence- 
ment or  approach  of  the  pyrexial  period. 

ACCESSOREI  OF  WILLIS.  (Acces- 
sgrii,  sc.  nervi,  from  accedo,  to  approach  ; 
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having  connection  with  by  contact  or  ap- 
proach ;  so  called  from  the  course  they 
take.)  The  name  given  by  Willis  to  two 
nerves  which  ascend,  one  on  each  side  from 
the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs 
of  nerves,  through  the  great  foramen  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  paw  out  again  from 
the  cranium  through  the  foramina  lucera, 
with  the  par  vagum,  to  be  distributed  on 
the  trapezius  muscle. 

Acce  s  ihius.  Being  connected  by  con- 
tact or  approach. 

AecESiomus  lumbalis.  A  muscle  of 
the  loins.    See  Sacro-lumbalis. 

Accib.     An  obsolete  term  for  lead. 

Accipiter.    (From  accipio,  to  take.) 

1.  The  hawk  ;  named  from  its  rapacity. 

2.  A  bandage  which  was  put  over  the 
nose-,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the  claw 
of  a  hawk,  or  from  the  tightness  of  its  grasp. 

Accipitrina.  (From  accipiter,  the  hawk.) 
The  herb  hawk- weed,  which  Pliny  says 
was  so  called  because  hawks  are  used  to 
scratch  it,  and  apply  the  juice  to  their  eyes 
to  prevent  blindness. 

Accuvis.  A  muscle  of  the  belly,  so 
named  from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres. 
See  Obliquus  ascendens  abdominis. 

Accouchecr.     A  midwife. 

Accouchment.    The  act  of  delivery. 

Accretion.  (From  ad,  and  cresco,  to  in- 
crease.)    Nutrition,  growth. 

The  growing  together  of  the  fingers  or 
toes. 

Accubatio.  [From  accumbo,  to  recline.) 
Childbed.     Reclining. 

Acedia.  From  a.,  priv.  and  xxfcc,  care 
Carelessness,  neglect  in  the  application  of 
medicines.  Hippocrates  sometimes  uses 
this  word,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Glands,  to 
signify  fatigue  or  trouble. 
-  ACEPHALUS.  (Ax.i$*\oi,  from  a,  priv. 
and  Kt^uAM,  a  head.)  A  term  applied  to 
monsters  born  without  heads. 

ACER  (Acer,  sharp  ;  because  of  the 
sharpness  of  its  juice.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Polygamia.     Order,  Monoecia. 

Acer  pseudoplatanus.  The  maple-tree, 
falsely  called  sycamore.  It  is  also  called 
Platanus  traga.  This  tree  is  common  in 
England,  though  not  much  used  in  medicine. 
The  juice,  if  drank  whilst  fresh,  is  said  to 
be  a  good  antiscorbutic.  All  its  parts  con- 
tain a  saccharine  fluid ;  and  if  the  root  or 
branches  are  wounded  in  the  spring,  a 
large  quantity  of  liquor  is  dischaiged,which 
when  inspissated,  yields  a  brown  sort  of 
sugar  and  syrup  like  molasses.  Large  quan- 
tities of  this  sugar  are  obtained  from  the 
trees  in  New  England  and  Canada,  and  is 
much  used  in  France,  where  it  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Saccharum  Cana- 
dense  or  Saccharum  Acernum,  maple  sugar. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  all  Europe  might 
be  supplied  from  the  maples  of  America, 
but  the  sugar  is  coarse  and  ill  tasted. 
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Aceratos.  (From  «,  neg.  and  *■%<*&,  or 
nt^viwiM,  to  mix.)  Unmixed,  uncormpted. 
Is  applied  sometimes  to  the  humours  of  the 
body  by  Hippocrates.  Paulus  iEgineta 
mentions  a  plaster  of  this  name. 

Acerb.  ( Acerbus,  from  acer,  sharp.)  A 
species  of  taste  which  consists  in  a  degree 
of  acidity,  with  an  addition  of  roughness ; 
properties  common  to  many  immature 
fruits. 

Acerbitas.     Acidity.     Sourness. 

Acerides.  (From  a,  priv.  and  kh^os,  wax.) 
Soft  plasters  made  "knout  wax. 

Acescent.  Substances  which  readily 
run  into  the  acid  fermentation. 

Acesis.     (From  aKiopxi,  to  cure.) 

1.  A  remedy  or  cure. 

2.  The  herb  water-sage,  so  called  from 
its  supposed  healing  qualities. 

Acesta.  (From  axio/xcu,  to  cure.)  Dis- 
tempers which  are  easily  cured. 

Acestis.     Borax.     See  Boras  soda. 

Acestoris.  (From  u.kio/x*j,  to  cure.) 
It  strictly  signifies  a  female  physician,  and 
is  used  for  a  midwife. 

Acestrides.     A  midwife. 

ACETABULUM.  (From  acetum,  vine- 
gar ;  so  called  because  it  resembles  the 
acetabulum,  or  old  saucer,  in  which  vinegar 
was  held  for  the  use  of  the  table.)  A  name 
given  by  Latin  writers  to  the  cup-like  cavi- 
ty of  the  os  innominatum,  which  receives 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone. 

ACETARIA.  (From  acetum,  vinegar  ; 
because  they  are  mostly  made  with  vine- 
gar.)   Sallads  or  pickles. 

ACETAS.  An  acetate.  A  salt  is  so 
called  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature 
and  pharmacopoeias,  which  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  acetic  acid,  with  an  earthy- 
metallic  or  alkaline  base.  Those  used  in 
medicine  are  the  acetat  of  ammonia,  lead, 
zinc,  and  potash. 

ACETAS  POTASS.K.  Acetated  vege- 
table alkali,  Kali  acetutum.  Sal  Diureticus. 
Terra  foliata  tartari.     Sal  Sennerti. 

Take  of  subcarbonnate  of  potash,  a  pound 
and  a  half.  Acetic  acid,  a  gallon.  Mix 
them  together  in  a  large  glass  vessel,  and 
having  evaporated  the  solution  to  half, 
over  the  fire,  add  gradually  as  much  more 
acetic  acid  as  may  be  necessary  for  perfect 
saturation.  Let  the  solution  be  further  re- 
duced to  one  half  by  evaporation,  and 
strain  it :  then  by  means  of  a  water-bath 
evaporate  it,  so  that  on  being  removed 
from  the  fire,  it  shall  crystallize. 

The  acetate  of  potash  is  esteemed  as  a 
saline  diuretic  and  deobstruent.  It  is  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  x.  to^AS.  three  times 
a  day  in  any  appropriate  vehicle  against 
dropsies,  hepatic  obstructions,  and  the  like. 

ACETAS  AMMONIA.  Aceta  of  am- 
monia. A  salt  composed  of  ammonia  and 
acetic  acid.  It  is  so  deliquescent,  that  it 
is  always  kept  in  the  fluid  state.  See  Li- 
quor ammonite  acetatis. 
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ACETA9  PLUMBI.  Acetate  of  lead. 
A  metallic  salt  composed  of  lead  and  acetic 
acid.     See  Liquor  plumbi  acetalis. 

Acetas  Zinci.  A  metallic  salt  composed 
of  zmc  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  by  some 
as  an  astringent  against  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  urethra,  and  vagina,  diluted  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Acetated  vegetable  Alkali,  See  Acetas  po- 
tasste. 

Acetated  volatile  Alkali.    See  Liquor  ace- 
tatis  ammonite. 
Acetic  Acid.  See  Jlcetum. 
AcETiFicATiox.    A  term  used  by  some 
chymists  to  denote  the  action  or  operation 
by  which  vinegar  is  made. 

Acetat  of  Potash.  See  Acetas  potasste. 
Acetat  of  Ammonia.   See  Liquor  ammonite 
acetatis. 

Acetat  of  Zinc.    See  Acetas  Zinci. 
ACETOSA.    (From  acesco,  to  be  sour.) 
Sorrel.   A  genus  of  plants  in  some  systems 
of  botany. 

Acetosa  vulgaris.  Acetosa  pratensis. 
Acetosa  arvensis.     Sorrel  ;   sour-dock. 

Rumex  acetosus  of  Linnaeus  i—foiiis  oblon- 
gis  sagiltutis,  foribus  diaceis.  Class,  Jlex- 
andria.  Order,  Tryginia.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  sour,  hut  not  the  root,  which 
is  bitter.  It  grows  in  the  meadows  and 
common  fields. 

Acetosa  Romana.  Acetosa  rotundifotia 
hortensis.     Roman  or  garden  sorrel. 

Rumex  scithitus  or  lielveti  :us  : — -foliis  cor- 
datohastutis,  ramis  divergentibus,  foribus 
hermaphroditis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  common 
in  our  gardens  and  in  many  places  is  known 
bv  the  culinary  name  of  Green-sauce. 

ACETOSELLA.  (From  acetosa,  sorrel ; 
from  the  acidity  of  its  leaves.)  Lujula. 
AUeluja.   "Wood-sorrel. 

Oxalis  acetocellu,  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  ter- 
natis,  scapo  uniforo,fore  albo,  capsulis  pen- 
tagonis  elasticis,  radice  squumoso-articulata. 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Pentagyma. — 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves  are 
shaped  like  a  heart,  standing  three  together 
on  one  stalk.  The  acetocella  is  totally 
inodorous,  but  has  a  grateful  acid  taste, 
on  which  account  it  is  used  in  sallads.  Its 
taste  is  more  agreeable  than  the  common 
sorrel,  and  approaches  nearly  to  that  of 
the  juice  of  lemons,  or  the  acid  of  tartar, 
with  which  it  corresponds  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  its  medical  effects,  being  esteemed 
refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic.  It 
is  recommended  by  Bergius;  in  inflamma- 
tory, bilious,  and  putrid  fevers.  The  prin- 
cipal use  however  of  the  acetosella  is  to  al- 
lay inordinate  heat  and  to  quench  thirst ; 
for  this  purpose,  a  pleasant  whey  may  be 
formed  by  boiling  the  plant  in  milk,  which 
under  certain  circumstances  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  conserve  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don College,  though  an  extremely  grateful 
and  useful  medicine.   Many  have  employed 


the  root  of  Lujula,  probably  on  account  ot 
its  beautiful  red  colour  rather  than  for  its 

superior  efficacy.  An  essential  salt  is  pre- 
pared from  this  plant,  known  by  the  name 
of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  and  commonly 
used  for  taking  ink-stains  out  of  linen. 
What  is  sold  under  the  name  of  essential 
salt  of  lemons  in  this  country,  is  said  by 
some  to  consist  of  cream  ot  tartar,  who 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  leaves  of  sorrel  when  employed 
externally  in  the  form  of  poultices,  are 
powerful  suppurants,  particularly  in  indo- 
lent scrofulous  humours. 

Acetous  Acid.  Distilled  vinegar.  See 
Acetum. 

Acetous  fermentation.     See  Fermentation. 

ACETUM.  (From  acer,  sour.)  Vinegar. 
A  sour  liquor  obtained  from  many  vegeta- 
ble substances  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  from  fermented  and  spiritous  liquors, 
by  exposing  them  to  heat  and  contact  with 
air;  under  which  circumstances  they  un- 
dergo the  acid  fermentation,  (see  Fermenta- 
tion,) and  afford  the  liquor  called  vinegar. 

Wine  vinegar  .■* — Let  any  quantity  of  vi- 
nous liquor  be  mixed  with  the  acid  and 
austere  stalks  of  the  vegetable  from  which 
wine  was  prepared.  The  whole  must  be 
frequently  stirred  and  either  exposed  to 
the  sun,  or  deposited  in  a  warm  place :  after 
standing  a  few  days  it  will  ferment,  become 
sour  and  in  a  fortnight  it  will  be  converted 
into  vinegar. 

Cyder  vinegar,  may  be  made  by  ferment- 
ing new  cyder  with  the  must  of  apples,  in 
a  warm  room,  or  in  the  open  air,  where  it 
should  he  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  nine  days  it  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Another  method  of  preparing  vinegar  is 
that  published  by  M.  Heber :  it  consists  in 
exposing  a  mixture  of  72  parts  of  water, 
and  4  of  rectified  malt  spirit  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  70  to  80°  of  Farenheit,  for 
about  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  acetous  process  will  be  effected. 

'I'arragon  vinegar  is  manufactured  by 
infusing  one  pound  of  the  leaves  of  that 
vegetable  (which  has  been  gathered  a  short 
time  before  it  flowers)  in  one  gallon  of  the 
best  vinegar,  for  the  space  of  14  days  ; 
when  it  should  be  strained  through  a  flan- 
nel bag ;  and  a  drachm  of  isingl  ss  dissol- 
ved in  cyder  must  then  be  added,  the 
whole  be  carefully  mixed  and  decanted  in- 
to bottles  for  a  month.  Thus  the  liquor 
will  acquire  a  most  exquisite  flavour ;  it 
will  become  remarkably  fine  and  almost 
colourless. 

The  utility  of  vinegar  as  a  condiment  for 
preserving  and  seasoning  both  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  in  various  articles  of 
food,  is  very  generally  known.  It  affords 
an  agreeable  beAerage,  when  combined  I 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  former  to  half  pint  of  the 
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latter.  It  is  often  employed  as  a  medicine 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diseases,  when 
more  active  remedies  cannot  be  procured. 
Relief  lias  likewise  been  obtained  in  hypo- 
chondrical  and  hysteric  affections,  in  vo- 
miting, fainting,  and  hiccough,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  If  this 
fluid  be  poured  into  vessels  and  placed  over 
the  gentle  heat  of  a  lamp  in  the  apartments 
of  the  sick,  it  greatly  contributes  to  dis- 
perse foul  or  meplutic  vapours,  and  conse- 
quently to  purify  the  air. 

Also  as  an  external  application,  vinegar 
proves  highly  efficacious  when  joined  with 
farinaceous  substances,  and  applied  as  a 
cataplasm  to  sprained  joints  ;  it  also  forms 
an  eligible  lotion  for  inflammations  of  the 
surface,  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter in  about  equal  proportions.  Applied 
to  burns  and  scalds,  vinegar  is  said  to  be 
highly  serviceable  whether  there  is  a  loss 
of  substance  or  not,  and  to  quicken  the  ex- 
foliation of  carious  bone.  (Gloucester  In 
firmary.)  Mixed  with  an  infusion  of  sage, 
or  with  water,  it  forms  a  popular  and  ex- 
cellent gargle  for  an  inflamed  throat,  also 
for  an  injection  to  moderate  the  fluor  albus. 
Applied  cold  to  the  nose  in  cases  of  haemor- 
rhage, also  to  the  loins  and  abdomen  in 
menorrhagia,  particularly  the  prufluvia 
after  parturition,  it  is  said  to  be  very  ser- 
viceable. An  imprudent  use  of  vinegar  in- 
ternally is  not  without  considerable  incon- 
veniences. Large  and  frequent  doses  injure 
the  stomach,  coagulate  the  chyle,  and  pro- 
duce not  only  leanness,  but  an  atrophy. 
When  taken  to  excess  by  females,  to  reduce 
a  corpulent  habit,  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
and  a  consumption  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

Common  vinegar  consist?  of  acetic  acid 
combined  with  a  large  portion  of  water, 
and  with  this  are  in  solution  portions  of 
gluten,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  attractive  mat- 
ter from  which  it  derives  its  colour,  and  fre- 
quently some  of  the  vegetable  acids,  parti- 
cularly the  malic  and  the  tartaric. 

Distilled  with  a  gentle  fire,  in  glass  ves- 
sels,  so  long  as  the  drops  fall  free  from 
empyreuma,  it  affords  the 

AdDUM   ACETICUM. 

Take  of  vinegar,  a  gallon. 

Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a  sand  bath,  from 
a  glass  retort  into  a  receiver  also  of  glass, 
and  kept  cold  ;  throw  away  the  first  pint, 
and  keep  for  use  the  six  succeeding  pints, 
which  are  distilled  over. 

In  this  distillation,  the  liquor  should  be 
kept  moderately  boiling,  and  the  heat  should 
not  be  urged  too  far,  otherwise  the  disi illed 
acid  will  have  an  empyreumatic  smell  and 
taste,  which  it  ought  not  to  possess.  If  the 
acid  be  prepared  correctly,  it  will  be  co- 
lourless, and  of  a  grateful,  pungent,  peculiar 
acid  taste.  One  fluid-ounce  ought  to  dis- 
solve at  least  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of 
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lime  (white  marble.)  This  liquor  is  the 
acetum  distillation  ;  the  acidum  acetosum  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1787,  and  the 
acidum  aceticum  of  the  last  (18U9.) 

When  the  acid  of  vinegar  is  greatly  con 
centrated,  that  is,  deprived  of  its  \vater,u 
becomes  the  radical  vinegar,  or 

CONCENTRATED    ACID    OF   VINEGAR. 

Distilled  vinegar  may  be  concentrated 
by  freezing  :  the  congelation  takes  place  at 
a  temperature  beiow  28  degrees,  more  or 
less,  according  to  its  strength  ;  and  the  con- 
gealed part  is  merely  ice,  leaving,  of  course, 
a  stronger  acid.  If  it  be  exposed  to  a  very 
intense  cold,  equal  to  38  degrees,  it  shoots 
into  crystals  ;  when  the  fluid  part  is  with- 
drawn, the  crystals  liquefy,  when  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  the  liquid  is  limpid  as 
water,  extremely  strong,  and  has  a  highly 
pungent  acetous  odour.  This  is  the  pure 
acid  of  the  vinegar,  any  foreign  matter  re- 
maining in  the  uncongealed  liquid. 

Other  methods  are  likewise  employed  to 
obtain  the  pure  and  concentrated  acid. 
The  process  of  Westendorf,  which  has  been 
often  followed,  is  to  saturate  soda  with 
distilled  vinegar,  obtain  the  acetate  by 
crystalization  ;  and  pour  upon  it,  in  a  re- 
tort, half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  By 
applying  heat,  the  acetic  acid  is  distilled 
over;  and,  should  there  be  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  any  sulphuric  acid, 
it  may  be  distilled  a  second  time,  from  a 
little  acetate  of  soda.  According  to 
Lowiiz,  the  best  way  of  obtaining  this  pure, 
is  to  mix  three  pans  of  the  acetate  of  soda 
with  eight  of  supersulphate  of  potass;  both 
salts  being  perfectly  dry,  and  in  fihe  pow- 
der, and  to  d.stil  from  this  mixture  in  a  re- 
tort, with  gentle  heat. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the 
verdigris  of  commerce,  with  a  gentle  heat. 
The  concentrated  acid  procured  by  these 
processes,  was  supposed  to  differ  materially 
from  the  acetous  acid  obtained  by  distilling 
vinegar  ;  the  two  acids  were  regarded  as 
differing  in  their  degree  of  oxygenizement, 
and  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  acetous  and  acetic  acids.  The  acid 
distilled  from  verdigris  was  supposed  to 
derive  a  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  oxide 
of  copper,  from  which  it  was  expelled  The 
experiments  of  Adet  have,  however,  proved 
the  two  acids  to  be  identical  ;  the  acetous 
acid,  therefore,  only  differs  from  the  acetic 
acid  in  contain. ng  more  water,  rendering  it 
a  weaker  acid,  and  of  a  less  active  nature. 

There  exists,  therefore,  only  one  acid  of 
vinegar,  which  is  the  acetic  ;  and  its  com- 
pounds must  be  termed  acetates  ;  and  the 
salts  called  acetites  have  no  existence. 

Acetic  acid,  when  concentrated,  has  a 
fragrant  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  pene- 
trating smell,  irritating  the  nostrils  strong- 
ly. It  is  also  so  caustic,  as  to  inflame  the 
skin.     Its  acid  taste  is  strong-,  even  wher 
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diluted  with  water  ;  it  is  colourless,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,0626.  The  acid 
is  capable  of  congelation  ;  when  it  forms 
foliated  arborescent  crystals  it  is  very  vola- 
tile ;  its  odour  is  diffused  through  the  at- 
mosphere, and,  when  exposed  to  it,  gradu- 
ally becomes  weaker.  By  a  moderate 
heat,  it  is  converted  into  vapour  ;  this  va- 
pounvadiU  catches  fire  on  the  approach  of 
a  lighted  taper.  It  combines  wi  h  water 
in  every  proportion  ;  and  it  combines  rea- 
dily with  earthy,  metallic,  and  alkaline 
bases,  forming  salts,  which  are  acetates. 

The  compounds  of  the  acid  of  vinegar, 
directed  to  be  used  by  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  are  acefitm  colchici,  ucetum 
scillce,  ceratum  plumbi  superacetatis,  liquor 
ammonite  acetatis,  liquor  plumbi  ucetatis, 
liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus,  oxymel.  oxymel 
sciilate,  pota$s&  acetas,  and  the  liquor  ammo- 
nix  acetatis. 

Acetum  aromatic um.  Aromatic  vine- 
gar. A  prepar  ition  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, thought  to  be  an  improvement 
of  what  lias  been  named  thieves  vinegar. 

"  Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary  ; 

The  dried  leaves  of  sage,  of  each  four 
ounces. 

Dried  lavender  flowers,  two  ounces. 

Cloves,  two  draciims  ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  eight  pounds. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the 
expressed  juice  through  paper."  lis  virtues 
are  antiseptic,  and  it  is  a  useful  composi- 
tion to  smell  at  in  crowded  courts  of  jus- 
tice, hospitals,  &c.  wheie  the  air  is  offen- 
sive. 

Acetum  distilatum.      See  acetum. 

Acetum  scill.e.  Lond.  Ph.irm.  Vinegar 
of  squills,  df  Squills  recently  dried,  one 
pound  j  vinegar,  six  pints  ;  proof  spirit, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  the  squills  with  the 
vinegar  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  express  the 
liquor  and  set  it  aside  until  the  faeces  sub- 
side. To  the  decanted  liquor  add  the  spirit. 
This  preparation  of  squids  is  employed  as 
an  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 
gutt.  xv.  to  LX. 

Acheir.     Without  hands. 

Achicolu.m.  By  this  word  Caelius  Aure- 
lianus,  Acut.  lib.  hi.  cap.  17-  expresses  the 
fornix,  tholus,  or  sudatorium  of  the  ancient 
baths,  which  was  a  hot  room  where  they 
used  to  sweat. 

ACHILLEA,  (A^jAXai*,  from  Achilles, 
who  is  said  to  hav,-  made  his  tents  with  it, 
or  to  have  cured  Telaphus  with  it.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  superflua.     Milfoil. 

ACHILLAS  AGERATUM.  Balsamita 
fcemina.  Eupatorium  Mesues.  Maudlin  or 
Maudlin  tansey.  This  plant,  the  ageratum 
of  the  shops,  is  described  by  Linnaeus  as 
Achillea  foliis  lanceolatis,  obtusis,  acutoser- 


runs.  It  is  esteemed  in  some  countries  as 
anthelmintic  and  alterative,  and  is  given 
in  hepatic  obstructions.  It  possesses  the 
virtues  of  tansiy. 

Achillea  foliis  pinnatis.  See  Genipi  verum. 

Achillea  millefolium  The  systema- 
tic name    if  the  milfoil.     See  Millefolium. 

Achillea  ptahmica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sneezewort.     See  Ptar mica. 

ACH1LLIS  TF.NDO.  (So  called,  be- 
cause, as  fable  reports,  Thcns,  the  mother 
o'  Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part  when 
she  dipped  him  in  the  riv~r  Styx,  to  make 
him  invulnerable.  Homer  describes  ihis 
tendon,  and  some  writers  suppose  it  was 
thus  named  by  the  ancients,  from  their 
custom  of  calling  every  thing  Aclullean, 
that  had  any  extraordinary  strength  or  vir- 
tue. Others  say  it  was  named  from  its  ac- 
tion in  conducing  to  swiftness  of  pace,  the 
term  importing  so  much  )  The  strong 
and  powerful  tendon  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  so- 
leus  muscles,  and  which  ex' ends  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tibia  from  the  ca'f  to 
the  heel.  When  this  tendon  is  unfortunate- 
ly cut  or  ruptured,  as  it  may  be  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violen*  exertion,  or  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation, 
takes  place,  the  use  of  the  leg  is  immedi- 
ately lost,  and  unless  the  part  be  afterwards 
successfully  united,  the  pat  ent  must  remain 
a  cripple  for  life.  When  the  tendon  has 
been  cut,  the  division  of  the  skin  allows  the 
accident  to  be  seen.  When  the  tendon  has 
been  ruptured,  the  patient  hears  a  sound 
like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  whip,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  occurrence.  In  whatever  way 
the  tendon  has  been  divided,  there  is  a  sud- 
den incapacity,  or  at  least  an  extreme  diffi- 
culty, either  of  standing  or  walking.  Hence 
the  patient  falls  down,  and  cannot  get  up 
again.  Besides  these  symptoms  there  is  a 
very  palpable  depression  between  the  ends 
of  the  tendon:  which  depression  is  increased 
when  the  foot  is  bent  and  diminished,  or 
even  quite  remove  when  the  foot  is  extend- 
ed. The  patient  can  spontaneously  bend 
hi^  foot,  none  of  the  flexor  muscles  heing 
interested.  The  power  of  extending  the 
loot  is  still  possible,  as  the  peronei  mus- 
cles, the  tibialis  posticus,  and  long  flexors, 
remain  perfect  and  may  perform  this  mo- 
tion. The  indications  are  to  bring  the 
ends  of  the  divided  parts  together,  and  to 
keep  them  so,  until  they  have  become  firm- 
ly united.  The  first  object  is  easily  fulfil- 
led by  putting  the  foot  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete extension  ;  the  second,  namely,  that 
of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  tendon  in  con- 
tact, is  more  difficult.  It  seem~  unneces- 
sary tn  enumerate  the  various  plans  devised 
to  accomplish  these  ends.  The  following 
is  Desault's  method :  After  the  eids  of 
the  tendon  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact by    moderate   flexion    of  the    knee, 
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and  complete  extension  of  the  foot,  he  used    sistence  of  strained  honey.  It  appears  most 
to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  each  s.de  of  the    frequently  about  the  head,  and  is succeeded 

by  a  dull  white  or  yellowish  scab.  Pustules 
of  this  kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to 
equal  the  size  of  phlyzacia,  are  termed 
ceria  or  favi,  being  succeeded  by  a  yellow, 
semi-transparent,  'and  sometimes,  cellular 


tendon  with  soft  lint  and  compresses.  The 
roller  applied  to  the  limb,  made  as  much 
pressure  on  these  compresses  as  on  the  ten- 
don, and  hence  this  part  could  not  be  de- 
pressed too  much  against  the  subjacent 
parts.  Desault  next  'ook  a  compress  about 
two  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  placed  it  under  the  foot,  over  the  back 
of  the  leg  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  He 
then  began  to  apply  a  few  circles  of  a  roller 
round  the  end  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  fix  the 
lower  ex  remtty  of  the  longitudinal  com- 
press :  after  covering  the  whole  foot  with 
the  roller,  he  used  to  make  the  bandage 
describe  the  figure  of  8,  passing  it  under 
the  foot  and  across  the  place  where  the 
tendon  was  ruptured,  and  the  method  was 
finished  by  encircling  the  limb  upward  with 
the  roller  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the 
longitudinal  compress. 

Achlys.  (A^uc)  Darkness,  cloudiness. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  a  close,  foggy  air, 
or  a  mist. 

Hippocrates,  De  Morbis  Mulierum,  lib. 
ii.  signifies  by  this  word  condensed  air  in 
the  womb. 

Galen  interprets  it  of  those,  who,  during 
sickness,  lose  that  usual  lustre  and  loveli- 
ness observed  about  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
during  health. 

Others  express  it  by  an  ulcer  on  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  or  the  scar  left  there  by  an 
ulcer. 

It  means  also  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  ; 
the  sam?  as  the  cahgo  cornea  of  Dr.  Cullen. 
Achmadiitm.  Antimony. 
Achmella.  Acmella.  Achamella.  The 
herb  and  seeds  of  this  plant,  Spilanthus 
achmella  of  Linnaeus,  are  employed  in  cases 
of  calculus  of  the  kindeys  and  urinary  blad- 
der. The  plant  is  very  glutinous  and  bit- 
ter, and  is  given  in  infusion. 

Achne.  Chaff,  scum  or  froth  of  the  sea. 
A  while  mucus  in  the  fauces,  thrown  up 
from  the  lungs,  like  froth;  also  a  whitish 
mucilage  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  fe- 
vers, according  to  Hippocrates.  It  signifies 
also  lint. 

ACHOR.  (*£&>g,  qn.  «^vag,  from  ct%v» 
bran  ;  according  to  Blanchard  it  is  derived 
from  a.,  priv.  and  ^agac  space,  as  occupying 
but  a  small  compass.)  Lactumen  :  abas  : 
acores  :  cerion  :  favus.  Crusta  lactea  of  au- 
thors. The  scald-head  ;  so  called  from  the 
branny  scales  thrown  off  it.  A  disease 
which  attacks  the  hairy  scalp  of  the  head, 
for  the  most  part  of  young  children,  forming 


scab,  like  a  honey-comb.  The  achor  differs 
from  the  favus  and  tinea  only  in  the  degree, 
of  virulence.  It  is  called  favus  when  the 
perforations  are  large ;  and  tinea  when 
they  are  like  those  which  are  made  by 
moths  in  cloth  :  but  generally  by  tinea  is 
understood  a  dry  scab  on  the  hairy  scalp 
of  children,  with  thick  scales  and  an  offen- 
sive smell.  When  this  disorder  affects  the 
face,  it  is  called  crusta  lactea  or  milk  scab. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  treatise  on  Ulcers,  reduces 
the  tinea  capitis  and  crusta  lactea  to  the 
same  species  of  herpes,  viz.  the  herpes  pus- 
tulosis, differing  only  in  situation. 

Aciiouistos.  Inseparable  It  is  under- 
stood of  accidents,  symptoms,  or  signs, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  particular 
things  Thus,  a  pungent  pain  in  the  side  is 
ah  inseparable  symptom  of  the  pleurisy. 

Achreion    Useless.  It  is  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  the  limbs  which,  through  weak- 
ness, are  become  useless. 
Achuoia,    A  paleness. 
Achylus.  Deficient  in  bile. 
AcHxnotf,     (o^ugov.)     This  properly  sig- 
nifies bran  or  chaff,  or  straw. 

Hippocrates,  de  Morbis  Mulierum,  most 
probably  means  by  this  word,  bran.  A- 
clivron  "also  signifies  a  straw,  hair,  or  any 
thing  that  sticks  upon  a  wall. 

Act  a,     (From  ax«,  a  point.)     A  needle 

with  thread  in  it  for  chirurgical  operations. 

Acicys.   It  signifies  weak,  infirm,  or  faint, 

and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hippocrates, 

De  Morb.  lib.  iv. 

ACID.  That  which  impresses  upon  the 
organs  of  taste  a  sharp  or  sour  sensation. 
Acids  are  defined  by  modern  chymists 
to  be  salts  of  a  sour  taste,  changing  the 
blue  colour  of  various  vegetable  pig- 
ments to  a  red.  The  word  sour,  which 
is  usually  employed  to  denote  the  simple 
impression,  or  lively  and  sharp  sensation 
produced  on  the  tongue  by  certain  bo- 
dies, may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  to 
the  word  acid.  The  only  difference  which 
can  be  established  between  them  is,  that 
the  one  denotes  a  weak  sensation,  whereas 
the  other  comprehends  all  the  degrees  of 
force  from  the  least  perceptible  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  causticity  :  thus  we  say 
that  verjuice,  gooseberries,  or  lemons,  are 
sour ;  but  we  use  the  word  acid  to  express 


soft  and  scaly  eruptions.  Dr.  Willan,  in  his  the  impression  which  the  nitric,  sulphuric, 

description  of  different  kinds  of  pustules,  or  muriatic  acids  make  upon  the  tongue. 

defines  the  aciior,  a  pustule  of  intermediate  The  vegetable  pigments  usually  employed 

sizebetween  the  phlyzacium  and  psydacium  to  asc;  rtain  the  presence  of  acids  are  tinc- 

which  contains  a  straw-coloured  fluid,  hav  ture  of  turnsole  or  litmus,  and  syrup   of 

ing  the  appearance  of  and  nearly  the  con-  violets.     Acids  readily  combine  with  alka- 
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lis,  earths,  and  metals,  and  form  neutral 
salts.  Tue  characteristics,  therefore,  of  an 
acid,  are. 

1.  A  peculiar  taste  termed  acid. 

2.  Its  changing-  blue  vegetable  juices 
red. 

3.  Combining  with  alkalis,  earths,  and 
metals. 

Acids,  according  to  the  kingdom  of  na- 
ture in  which  they  are  found,  are  divided 
into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal. 

The  mineral  acids  as  yet  known,  are 
the  sulphunc  or  vitriolic,  the  nitric,  muri- 
atic, carbonic,  bo:aci.%  fluoric,  succinic,  ar- 
senic, molybdic,  tungstic,  and  chromic. 

The  vegetable  acids  are,  the  acetic, 
oxalic,  tartareous,  pyrotartaveous,  gallic, 
citric,  mallic,  benzoic,  pyroligneous,  the 
succinic,  pyromucous,  camphric,  and  cor- 
tic. 

Of  the  animal  acids  there  are  eight,  viz. 
the  phosphoric,  lactic,  saccholactic,  formic, 
sebacic,  prussic,  bombic,  and  lithic,  or 
uric. 

Experiment  proves  that  every  acid  con- 
sists of  a  peculiar  body  combined  with  the 
basis  of  oxygen  gas  :  hence  the  origin  of 
the  word  oxygen,  which  signifies  the  gen- 
eration of  acid,  it  being  regarded  as  the 
acidifying  basis  or  principle  of  acidity. 
The  bodies  which  form  the  other  constit- 
uents of  acids,  are  regarded  as  the  ucidi- 
fiable  basis;  thus  the  principles  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  phosphorus  and  oxygen ; 
those  of  carbonic  acid,  radical  carbon  and 
oxygen. 

If  an  acid  basis  be  perfectly  saturated 
with  oxygen,  the  acid,  thus  produced,  is 
said  to  be  perfect ;  but  if  the  basis  predo- 
minate, the  acid  is  considered  as  imperfect. 
Modern  chymists  distinguish  the  lormer  in 
Latin  by  the  syllables  icum,  in  English  ic, 
and  the  later  in  Latin  by  osuiw,  and  in 
English  by  uus:  thus  the  perfect  acid  of 
nitre  is  called  accidum  nitricum,  or  nitric 
acid;  the  imperfect  acid  of  nitre,  acidum 
nitrosum,  or  nitrous  acid.  There  are  some 
cases  where  an  acid  is  capable  of  combi- 
ning with  an  excess  or  oxygen,  in  which 
case  it  is  said  to  be  oxygenated  ;  and  some- 
times sujier-oxygenated.  If  the  acidifiable 
basis  be  combined  with  oxygen,  yet  with- 
out showing  any  of  the  properties  of  an 
acid,  the  produce  is  then  called  an  oxyd  or 
oxyde  :  thus  iron  exposed  to  the  air  or 
water  attracts  the  oxygen,  and  an  oxyd  of 
iron,  the  rust,  is  formed.  1'he  various  acids 
employed  medicinally  are,  the  acetic,  ben- 
zoic, tartaric,  carbonic,  citric,  muriatic, 
oxygenated  muriatic,  nitric,  nitrous,  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric. 

.Icid  aerial.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acid  acetic.     See  Jlcetum. 

For  the  other  Acids  look  to  the  word 
.  lcidum. 

.  Indifiable  base.     See  Acid. 


Acidifying  base.     See  Acid. 

Acidification-.  The  formation  of  an 
acid  ;  also  the  impregnating  of  any  thing 
witli  acid  properties. 

Acidity.     .Iciditas.     Sourness. 
Acms,  animal.      Those  which   arc  ob- 
tained from  animals.     See  Acid. 

Alius  dulcified.  These  are  now  called 
i£thers,     See  ASther. 

Anns  impkiiff.it.  Those  acids  are  so 
called  in  the  chymical  nomenclature,  which 
are  not  fttlly  saturated  with  oxygen.  Their 
names  are  ended  in  Latin  by  osum,  and  in 
English  by  ous  .-  e.  g.  acidum  nitrosum,  or 
nitrous  acid. 

Acms,  mineral.  Those  acids  which  are 
found  to  exist  in  minerals,  as  the  sulphu- 
ric, the  nitric,  Sic.     See  Acid. 

Acids,  perfect.  An  acid  is  termed  per- 
fect in  the  chymical  nomenclature,  when  it 
is  completely  saturated  with  oxygen. 
Their  names  are  ended  in  Latin  by  icumt 
and  in  English  by  ic-  e.  g.  acidum  nitri- 
cum, or  nitric  acid. 

Acids,  vbgf.taiile.  Those  which  are 
found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  ci- 
tric, mallic,  acetic,  &c.     See  Acid. 

Acidulous  water.  Mineral  waters, 
which  contain  so  great  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  as  to  render  them  acidulous, 
or  gently  tart  to  the  taste-  See  Mineral 
waters. 

Acidum  aceticum.     See  Acetum. 

Acidum  acetosum.     See  Acetum. 

Acidum  jethereum.  The  sulphuric  acid. 

AcrnuM  alumikosum.  The  sulphuric 
acid. 

Acidum  Arsenicum.     See  Arsenic. 

Acidum  benzoicum.     See  Benzoes. 

Acidum  boracicum.      See  Boracic  acid. 

Acidum  carbonicum.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acidum  catholicon.  The  acid  of  sul- 
phur. 

Acidum  citbicum.     See  Citric  acid. 

Acidum  muriatcum.    See  Muriatic  acid. 

Acidum  nitricum.     See  JYitric  acid. 

Acidum  nitrosum.  Spiritus  nilri  fw 
mans,  of  the  shops.  The  nitrous  acid  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties  as  the  nitric, 
but  in  a  much  inferior  degree. 

Acidum  nitiiosum  dilutum.  This  is  the 
common  ac/uafortis.  Diluted  nitrous  acid 
possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  nitric 
acid,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Acidum  phospuoricum.  See  Phosphoric 
acid. 

Acidum  primogenium.  The  sulphuric 
acid. 

Acidum  succinicum.     See  Succinic  acid. 

Acidum  sulphureum.  The  acid  of  sul- 
phur. 

Acidum  sulphuiucum.  See  Sulphuric 
acid. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum.  Aci- 
dum^ vitriolicum  diuutum.  Spiritut  vitrioli 
tenuis. 
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Acidum  tertaricum.  See  Tartaric 
acid. 

Acidum  yitriolicum.  See  Sulphuric 
acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum  diiutvm.  See 
Acidum  sulpfiuricum  dilutum. 

Take  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  fluidounce  and 
half. 

Distilled  water,  fourteen  fluidounces  and 
half.  Add  the  water  to  the  acid  gradually, 
and  mix. 

Acies.     Steel- 

Acixesia.  A  loss  of  motion  and  strength. 

Acini  iui.i osi.  (Acinus,  a  grape-stone ; 
so  called  from  their  supposed  resemblance.) 
The  small  glandiform  bodies  of  the  liver, 
which  separate  the  bile  from  the  blood 
were  formerly  so  called:  they  are  now, 
however,  more  properly  termed  penicilli. 
See  Liver. 

Aciniform  tunic  Tunica  acinosa.  The 
coat  of  the  eye  called  the  -wrea,  because 
the  ancients,  who  dissected  brutes,  observ- 
ed that,  in  them,  it  was  usually  of  the  co- 
lour of  an  unripe  grape. 

Acinus.  (A  grape.)  The  glands  which 
grow  together  in  clusters  are  called  by  some 
acini  glandulosi. 

Acmasticos.  A  species  of  synochus, 
wherein  the  febrile  heat  continues  of  the 
same  tenour  to  the  end.    Actuarius. 

Acme.  (From  ax/un  a  point.)  The  height 
or  crisis  of  a  disease.  A  term  applied  by 
physicians  to  that  period  or  state  of  a  dis- 
ease in  which  it  is  at  height.  The  ancients 
distinguished  diseases  into    four    stages : 

1.  the  arcfie,  the  beginning  or  first  attack. 

2.  Anabasis,  the  growth.  3.  The  acme,  the 
height.  4.  Paracme,  or  the  decline  of  the 
disease. 

Acm£UA.     See  Achmella. 

Acne.  Acna,  anvn.  A  small  pimple,  or 
hard  tubercle  on  the  face.  Foesius  says, 
that  it  is  a  small  pustule  or  pimple,  which 
arises  usually  about  the  time  that  the  body 
is  in  full  vigour. 

Acnestis.  (From  a,  priv.  and  kvhiuv,  to 
scratch.)  That  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
back,  which  reaches  from  the  metaphrenon, 
which  is  the  part  betwixt  the  shoulder- 
blades,  to  the  loins.  This  part  seems  to 
have  been  originally  called  so  in  quadru- 
peds only,  because  they  cannot  reach  it  to 
scratch. 

Acoe.     (Axov)     The    sense   of  hearing 

Acoelios.  (From  a  priv.  and  noixo;,  the 
belly.)  Without  belly.  It  is  applied  to 
those  who  are  so  wasted,  as  to  appear  as  if 
they  had  no  belly.    Galen. 

Acoitus.  (axs/to?)  An  epithet  for  ho- 
ney, mentioned  by  Pliny :  because  it  has 
no  sediment,  whicii  is  called  non». 

Aconion.  (Akowov)  A  particular  form 
of  medicine  among  the  ancient  physicians, 
made  of  powders  levigated,  and  probably 
like  collyria  for  the  disorders  of  the  eyes. 


Aconium.    A  little  mortar. 

ACON1TUM.  (Of  this  plant  various 
derivations  are  given  by  etymologists ;  as, 
aitovH  a  whetstone  or  rock,  because  it  is 
usually  found  in  barren  and  rocky  places  : 
*,  neg.  and  xav/c,  dust ;  because  it  grows 
without  earth  or  on  barren  situations : 
oxovom,  to  sharpen;  because  it  was  used  in 
medicines  intended  to  quicken  the  sight : 
cuuev,  cum,  a  dart ;  because  they  poison  darts 
therewith :  or,  axov/^a/,  to  accelerate ; 
for  it  hastens  death.)  Aconite.  Wolf's- 
bane.     Monk's-hood. 

1.  A  genus  oi  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem.   Class,  Polyandria,  T,  igynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  n.me  of  the  com- 
mon, or  blue,  wolf's-bane.  Monk's-hood. 
Aconite.  Camarum.  Canicida.  Cynococ- 
tanum. 

Aconitum  napellus  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliorum 
laciniis  linearibus  superne  latioribus,  lined 
exaratts. 

The  aconite  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
as  an  ornament,  but  is  spontaneously  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  and  some  other  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  is  strongly  poisonous,  but  the  root  is 
unquestionably  the  most  powerful ;  and 
when  first  chewed,  imparts  a  slight  sensa- 
tion of  acrimony,  but  afterwards,  an  insensi- 
bility or  stupor  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue 
and  a  pungent  heat  of  the  lips,  gums,  palate, 
and  fauces  are  perceived,  followed  with  a 
general  tremor  and  sensation  of  chilliness. 
The  juice  applied  to  a  wound,  seemed  to 
affect  the  whole  nervous  system ;  even  by- 
keeping  it  long  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  bo- 
som, we  are  told,  unpleasant  symptoms 
have  been  produced.  The  fatal  symptoms 
brought  on  by  this  poison  are,  convulsions, 
giddiness,  insanity,  violent  purgings,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  faintings,  cold 
sweats,  and  death  itself.  Dr.  Stoerk  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  wolf's- 
bane  internally,  as  a  medicine ;  and  since 
his  experiments  were  published,  1762,  it 
has  been  generally  and  successfully  employ- 
ed in  Germany  and  the  northern  parts  ot 
Europe,  particularly  as  a  remedy  for  ob- 
stinate rheumatisms ;  and  many  cases  are 
related  where  this  disease  was  of  several 
years  duration,  and  had  withstood  the  efK 
cacy  of  other  powerful  medicines,  as  mer- 
cury, opium,  antimony,  cicuta,  &c.  yet,  in 
a  short  time,  were  entirely  cured  by  the 
aconitum.  Instances  are  also  given  us  of 
its  good  effects  in  gout,  scrophulous  swell- 
ings, venereal  nodes,  amaurosis,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  paralysis,  ulceration,  and 
scirrhus.  This  plant  has  been  generally 
prepared  as  an  extract  or  inspissated  juice, 
after  the  manner  directed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh and  many  of  the  foreign  pharmaco- 
poeias :  its  efficacy  is  much  diminished  on 
being  long  kept.  Like  all  virulent  me- 
dicines, it  should  first  be  administered  in 
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small  doses.  Stoerk  recommends  two 
grains  of  the  extract  to  be  rubbed  into  a 
powder,  with  two  drams  of  sugar,  and  to 
begin  with  ten  grains  of  this  powder,  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  extract  is  often  given  from  one  grain 
to  ten  for  a  dose  ;  and  Stoll,  Scherekbeck- 
er,  and  others,  increased  this  quantity  con- 
siderably. Instead  of  the  extract,  a  tinc- 
ture lias  been  made  of  the  dried  leaves, 
macerated  in  six  times  their  weight  of 
spirits  of  wine,  and  forty  drops  given  for  a 
dose  Some  writers  say  that  the  napellus 
is  not  poisonous  ;n  Sweden,  Poland,  &c. 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  napellus 
which  is  not  poisonous,  is  the  Aconitum 
lycoctonum  of  Lmnseus. 

Acopon.  (From  a,  priv.  and  kovov,  weari- 
ness.) It  signifies  originally  whatever  is  a 
remedy  against  weariness,  and  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  Hippocrates.  Aph.  viii.  lib. 
ii.  Bui  in  time,  the  word  was  applied  to 
certain  ointments. 

Acopa.  Ace  rding  to  Galen  and  Pau- 
lus  iEgineta,  the  Aopa  Pharmaca  are  re- 
medies for  indispositions  of  body  which  are 
caused  by  long  or  vehement  motion.  So 
are  medicines  against  lassitudes. 

Acor.  Acidity.  It  is  sometimes  used 
to  express  that  sourness  in  the  stomach 
contracted  by  indigestion,  and  from  whence 
flatulencies  and  acid  belching  arise. 

Acordisa.  An  obsolete  term  tor  Indian 
tatty. 

Acoria.  (From  *,  priv.  and  wgsa  to  sa- 
tiate.) Insatiability.  In  Hippocrates,  it 
means  a  good  appetite  and  digestion. 

Acohites  visum.  (From  euiopov,  galan- 
gal.)  A  wine  mentioned  by  D.nscorides, 
made  with  galangal,  liquorice,  &c.  infused 
with  wine. 

ACORN.  The  fruit  of  the  oak.  Acorns 
were  the  food  of  the  first  ages  ;  but  when 
corn  was  cultivated,  acorns  were  neglect- 
ed They  are  of  little  use  with  us,  except 
for  fattening  hogs  and  other  cattle  and 
poultry.  Among  the  Spaniards,  the  acorn, 
or  glans  iberica,  is  said  to  have  long  remain- 
ed  a  delicacy,  and  to  have  been  served 
up  in  the  form  of  a  dessert.  In  dearths, 
acorns  have  been  sometimes  dried,  ground 
into  meal,  and  baked  as  bread.  Bartholin 
relates  that  they  are  used  in  Norway  for 
this  purpose.  The  inhabitants  of  Ohio  held 
out  a  long  siege  without  any  other  food; 
and  in  a  time  of  scarcity  in  France,  A.  D. 
1709,  they  recurred  to  this  food.  But 
they  are  said  to  be  hard  of  digestion,  and 
to  occasion  headaches,  flatulency,  and 
colics  In  Smoland,  however,  many  in- 
stances occur,  in  which  they  have  supplied 
a  salutary  and  nutritious  food.  With  this 
view  they  are  previously  boiled  in  water 
and  separated  from  their  husks,  and  then 
dried  and  ground;    and    the    powder  is 
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mixed  with  about  one  half,  or  one  third 
of  corn  flour.  A  decoction  of  acorns  is  re- 
puted good  against  dysenteries  and  colics ; 
and  a  pessary  of  them  is  said  to  be  useful 
in  immoderate  fluxes  of  the  menses.  Some 
have  recommended  the  powder  of  acorns 
in  intermittent  fever;  and  in  Brunswick, 
they  mix  it  with  warm  ale,  and  administer 
it  for  producing  a  sweat  in  cases  of  erysipe- 
las. Acorns  roasted  and  bruised  have  re- 
strained a  violent  diarrhoea.  For  other 
medical  uses  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
pliea,  see  Murray's  Appar.  Medic  vol.  i. 
page  100. 

From  some  late  reports  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at  Petersburgh,  we  learn  that 
acorns  are  the  best  substitute  to  cofee 
that  has  been  hitherto  known.  To  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  o'l\  properties  of  coffee, 
the  following  process  is  recommended. 
When  the  acorns  have  been  toasted  hrown, 
add  fresh  butter  in  small  pieces  to  them, 
while  hot  in  the  ladle,  «nd  stir  them  .vith 
care,  or  cover  the  ladle  and  shake  it,  that 
the  whole  may  be  well  mixed  The  acon>s 
of  the  Holm  oak  are  formed  at  Venice  into 
cups  about  one  inch  and  an  half  in  diame- 
ter, and  somewhat  less  in  depth.  They  are 
used  tor  dressing  leather  and  instead  of 
galls  for  dyeing  woollen  cloth  black. 

Acoimsius.     A  lupin. 

ACORUS.  (Avopov,  from  xe/w.  the  pupil; 
because  it  was  esteemed  good  for  disorders 
of  the  eyes.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hex- 
andria.  Order,  Digynia.  Sweet-flag. 
Sweeet-rush. 

Aconus  calamus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  calamus  aromaticus.  See  Calamus 
aromaticus. 

Aconus  palusthis.     See  Iris palustris. 

Acorus  verus.  See  Calamus  aromati- 
cus. 

Acorus  vulgaris      See  Iris  palustris. 

Acos.  (From  avio/ucti, to  heal.)  A  remedy 
or  cure. 

Acosmia.  (From  *,  neg.  and  xoa-^o?, 
beautiful.)  Baldness;  ill  health:  irregularity, 
particularly  of  the  critical  days  of  fevers. 

Acoste.  (From  «x0c«,  barley.)  An  an- 
cient  food  made  of  barley. 

ACOUSTICA.  (J)coustica,  sc.  medica- 
menta ;  oxov^ikx  from  etnouuv  to  hear.)  Re- 
medies which  are  employed  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  sense  of  hearing,  when  wanting 
or  diminished.  No  internal  remedies  of 
this  kind  are  known  to  produce  any  uniform 
effect.  ' 

Acoustic  nerves.     See  Auditory  nerves. 

Acoustic  duct.  The  external  passage  of 
the  ear. 

ACOUSTICS.  That  branch  of  general 
science  which  treats  on  the  origin,  propa- 
gation, and  perception  of  sound. 

Acba.  (Arab.)  Acrai  nymphomania.  Ex. 
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cessive  venereal  appetite.    The  time  of 
menstruation. 

Acracia.  (From  a,  piiv.  and  xpa-Tft, 
strength.)  Acrasia.  Acratia,  Bebiht) ,  or 
impotence,  fr<  m  relaxation  or  lost  tone  of 
the  parts.     Hippocrates 

Acraipala  (From  a,  neg.  and  xpx.vr*h»a, 
surfeit.)  Acrxpalos.  Reifit-dics  for  the  ef- 
fects of  a  debauch. 

Ackatisma.  (From  ax/xtlov,  unmixed 
Wine.)  A  breakfast  among  <ue  old  Greeks, 
consisting  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  soaked  in 
pure  ur  mixed  wine.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  is  the  same  as  Acrasia,  because  the 
wine  used  on  this  occasion  was  not  mixed 
with  water. 

Achatomeli.  (From  cutpzlcv,  pure  wine ; 
and  /xtki,  honey.)  Mulsum,  or  wine  mixed 
with  honey. 

Ache  (From  eu^oc,  extreme.)  The  ex- 
tremity  of  the  nose 

Achka.  (From  oocgoc,  extreme.)  Acrote- 
ria  The  extremities,  i.  e.  the  legs,  arms, 
nose,  and  cars. 

Acrvepalo-..    See  Acruipala. 

Acrebeia.  (From  axp/£W,  accurate.)  An 
exact  and  accurate  description  and  diag- 
nosis, or  distinction  of  diseases. 

ACRID.  (Acris.)  A  term  employed  in 
medicine  to  express  a  taste,  the  character- 
istic of  which  is  pungency  joined  with  heat. 

ACRIMONY.  (Acrimonia,  from  acris, 
acrid.)  This  term  is  used  to  express  a 
quality  in  substances  by  which  they  irri- 
tate, corrode,  or  dissolve  others.  It  has 
bt-en  supposed  until  very  lately,  there  were 
acid  and  alkaline  acrimonies  in  the  blood, 
which  produced  ceitain  diseases;  and  al- 
though the  humoral  pathology  is  nearly 
exploded,  the  term  venereal  acrimony  and 
some  others  are    till  and  must  be  retained. 

Acris.    Any  fractured  extremity. 

Acrisia.  (From  *,  priv  and  x.£wce,  to 
judge  or  separate.)  A  turbulent  stale  of  a 
disease,  which  will  scarcely  suffer  any 
judgment  to  be  formed  thereof. 

Achitus.  (From  *.,  neg.  and  Kgiva>,  to 
judge.)  Disease  without  regular  crisis,  ;he 
event  of  whch  is  hazardous  ro  judge. 

Acrobystia.  (From  «*§<;?,  extreme, 
and  @va>,  to  cover.)  The  extremity  of  die 
prepuce. 

Acrocheiria.  (From  axgoc,  extreme,  and 
yug.  a  hand.)  An  exercise  among  the  an- 
cients. Probably  a  species  of  wrestling, 
where  they  only  held  by  ihe  hands. 

Acrocheiresis.  (From  swgoc,  extreme, 
and  xu%i  a  hand  )  Gorraeu  ■  says,  it  signi- 
fies the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  end*  of 
the  fingers  ;  %ug  signifying  the  arm,  from 
the  scapula  to  die  fingers'  end. 

Acrochordon.  (From  oxgoc,  extreme, 
and  x?e?»,  a  string.)  Galen  describes  it  as 
a  round  excrescence  on  the  >km,  with  a 
slender  base  ;  and  that  it  hath  its  name 
because  of  its  situation  on  the  surface  of 
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the  skin.  The  Greeks  call  that  excrescence 
an  achrochordon,  where  something  hard  con- 
cretes  under  the  ski.,  which  is  rather 
rough,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin,  slen- 
der at  the  base,  and  broader  above.  Their 
size  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a  bean. 

Acrocolia.  (From  et-tgo?,  extreme,  and 
M>Kov  a  limb.)  These  arc  the  extremities 
ot  animals,  winch  are  used  in  food,  as  the 
feet  of  calves,  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  or  lambs, 
and  of  the  b:oths  of  which,  jellies  are 
frequently  made.  Castellus  from  Budxus 
adds,  that  the  internal  parts  of  animals 
are  also  called  by  this  name ;  in  English 
giblets. 

Achrolenion.  Castellus  says  it  is  the 
same  as  Oticranon 

Acromania.  (From  otxgoc,  extreme,  and 
fxttyiu.  madness.)  Total  or  incurable  mad- 
ness. 

Acromion.  (From  eotgov,  extremity,  and 
cejmo;,  the  shoulder.)  A  process  of  the  sca- 
pula or  shoulder-blade.    See  Scapula. 

AcnoMFHALicM.  (Axgo/«}«Aoi',  from  owgo?, 
extreme,  and  o/uyzKce,  the  navel.)  Acrotn- 
phalou.    The  tip  of  the  navel. 

Acromphal'jn.    See  Acromphalium. 

Acronia.  (From  oxgoi/,  the  extremity.) 
The  amputation  of  any  extremity,  as  a  fin- 
ger or  toe. 

Acropathos.  (From  outgo;,  extreme,  and 
axxfloc,  a  disease.)  Acropathus.  It  signifies 
literally  a  disease  at  the  top  or  superior 
part.  Hippocrates  in  his  treatise  De  Su- 
perfcetatione  applies  it  to  the  internal  ori- 
fice of  the  uterus  ;  and  in  Predict,  lib.  ii. 
to  cancers,  which  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

Acropathus.   See  Acropathos. 

Acropi=.  (From  <nx.gov,  the  extremity,  and 
<>4»  the  voice.)  Imperfect  articulation,  from 
a  fault  in  the  tongue. 

Acroposthia  (From  «xgo?,  extreme,  and 
<aroo-8H,  the  prepuce.)  The  extremity  of  the 
prepuce ;  or  that  part  which  is  cut  off'  in 
circumcision. 

AciiopsiLOjf.  (From  ax,go<;,  extreme,  and 
4<xof,  naked.)  The  extremity  of  the  de- 
nuded glans  penis. 

Acrospelos  (From  tuigpv,  the  extremity, 
and  tftKo(t  black.)  Acrospelus.  The  bromus 
Dioscoridis,  or  wild  oat  grass ;  so  called 
because  its  ears,  or  tops,  are  often  of  a 
blackish  colour. 

Acrospelus.    See  Acrospelos. 

Acroteria.  (From  axgo;,  extreme.)  The 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hands, 
feet,  nose,  &c. 

Acroteriasmus.  (From  ewgamigM,  ex- 
tremities, and  this  from  axgo?,  summits.) 
The  amputation  of  an  extremity. 

Acrothymion.  (From  oodgof,  extreme, 
and  Sv^cc,  thyme.)  Acrothymia.  Acrothy- 
?n:um.  A  sort  of  wart,  described  by  Cel* 
sus,  i<s  hard,  rough,  with  a  narrow  basis, 
and  broad  top ;  the  top  is  of  the  colour  of 
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thyme  ;    it  easily  splits  and  bleeds.      This 
tumour  is  also  called  Thymus. 

Act.ba.  (From  aye*,  to  break.)  Jicte. 
The  elder-tree,  so  called  from  its  being  ea- 
sily broken.    See  Sambucus. 

Actine.     The  herb  Bunias  or  JVapus. 

Acttnobousmus.  (From  ox7<p,  a  ray,  and 
(U\hu>,  to  cast  out.)  Irradiation.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  spirits,  conveying  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  mind  to  the  body  :  it  is  also 
called  Diradiatio. 

ACTION  (From  ago,  to  act.)  Any  fa- 
culty, power,  or  function  of  the  body, 
which,  by  physiologists  are  usually  divided 
into  vital,  animal,  or  natural.  The  vital 
functions,  or  actions,  are  those  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  life,  and  without 
which  animals  cannot  exist ;  as  the  action 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries.  The  natu- 
ral functions  are  those  which  are  instrumen- 
tal in  repairing  the  several  losses  which 
the  body  sustains :  digestion,  and  the  for- 
mation of  chyle,  &c.  fall  under  this  head. 
The  animal  actions  are  those  which  we  per- 
form at  will,  as  muscular  motion,  and  all 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body.  Each 
part  of  the  body  is  also  said  to  have  an  ac- 
tion peculiar  to  itself. 

ACTON  WATER.  A  purging  water 
procured  from  Acton,  a  village  near  Lon- 
don, where  is  a  wed  that  affords  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  strongest  purging  waters  near 
London  ;  and  has  been  drank  in  the  quan- 
tity of  from  one  to  three  pints  in  a  morning, 
against  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  affections. 
This  medical  spring  is  no  longer  resorted 
to  by  the  public. 

Actual.  This  word  is  applied  to  any 
thing  endued  with  a  property  or  virtue 
which  acts  by  an  immediate  power  inherent 
in  it :  it  is  the  reverse  of  potential ;  thus, 
a  red-hot  iron  or  fire  is  called  an  actual 
cautery,  in  contradistinction  from  caustics, 
which  are  called  potential  cauteries.  Boil- 
ing water  is  actually  hot ;  brandy,  produ- 
cing heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot, 
though  of  itself  cold. 

Actuation.  (From  ago,  to  act.)  That 
change  wrought  on  a  medicine,  or  any 
thing  taken  into  the  body,  by  the  vital  heat, 
whicli  13  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it 
act  and  have  its  effect,  is  called  its  actua- 
tion. 

Acuitas.    Acrimony. 

Acuitio.  (From  acuo,  to  sharpen.) 
The  sharpening  an  acid  medicine  by  an  ad- 
dition of  something  more  acid  ;  or  in  gene- 
ral, the  increasing  the  force  of  any  medi- 
cine, by  an  addition  of  something  that  hath 
the  same  sort  of  operation  in  a  greater  de- 
gree. 

Aculon.  (From  *,  neg.  and  xuxoa,  to 
roll  round  ;  so  called  because  its  fruit  is 
not  involved  in  a  cup,or  sheath.like  others.) 
Aculos  The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex,  or 
scarlet  oak. 


Aculos.    See  jiculon. 
Acumen.     A  point.    The  extremity  of  a 
bone. 

AcuruNCTunA.  (From  acus,  a  needle, 
and  punctura,  a  prick.)  Acupuncture; 
bleeding  performed  by  making  many  small 
punctures. 

Acureb.     Plumbum,  or  lead. 

Acuron.  (From  a,  neg.  and  x-^m,  to 
happen.)  A  name  of  the  Jilhma  :  so  call- 
ed because  it  produces  no  effect  if  taken 
internally. 

AcusrASToais.  A  name  of  the  Scandix 
anthriscus,  the  shepherd's  needle,  or  Ve- 
nus's  comb.     See  Scandix. 

Acute.  JMorbus  ucutus.  A  disease 
which  is  attended  with  violent  symptoms, 
terminates  in  a  kw  days,  and  is  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  opposed  to  a  chronic 
disease,  which  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
not  so  generally  dangerous. 

Acutenaculum.  (From  acus,  a  needle, 
and  tenaculum,  a  handle.)  Heister  calls 
the  portaigu'ille  by  this  name.  It  is  the 
handle  for  a  needle,  to  make  it  penetrate 
easily  when  stiching  a  wound. 

Actisis.  (From  <*,  neg.  and  kuu>,  to  con- 
ceive.) In  Vogel's  nosology  it  signifies  ade- 
fect  of  conception,  or  barrenness  in  women. 

Actrus.  (From  *,  priv  and  xi/g«,  autho- 
rity ;  so  named  from  its  little  note  in  me- 
dicine.) The  Arnica  montana,  or  German 
leopard's-bane.     See  Arnica. 

Adbmoni a.  (From  et,  priv.  and  fou/uuv,  a 
genius  or  fortune.)  The  restlessness  and 
anxiety  felt  in  acute  fevers. 

Adaiges.  Sal-ammoniac,  or  muriate  of 
ammonia.    See  Murias  ammomte. 

A  dam  as.  (From  *,  neg.  and  /»//«»,  to 
conquer ;  as  not  being  easily  broken.)  The 
adamant  or  diamond,  the  most  precious  of 
all  stones,  and  which  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  contain  extraordinary  cordial  vir- 
tues. 

Adamitta.  Adamitum.  A  hard  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

Adam's  Apple.    See  Pomun  Adami. 

Adam's  needle.  Yucca  gloriosa  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  roots  of  this  plant  are  thick 
and  tuberous,  and  are  used  by  the  Indians 
instead  of  bread ;  being  first  reduced  into 
a  coarse  meal.  This,  however,  is  only  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

Adarces.  (From  a,  neg.  and  (Tfjx»,  to 
see.)  A  saltish  concretion  found  about  the 
reeds  and  grass  in  marshy  grounds  in  Gala- 
tia,  and  so  called  because  it  hides  them.  It 
is  used  to  clear  the  skin  with,  in  leprosies, 
tetters,  &c.  Dr.  Plott  gives  an  account  of 
this  production  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Oxfordshire.  It  was  formerly  in  repute  for 
cleansing  the  skin  from  freckles. 

Adaiugks.     An  ammoniacal  salt. 

Adarheck.  Auripigmentum,  or  orpi- 
ment 

Jldarticulation    See  Arthrodia. 
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Abikvhista..     (From  aix,  aburtdantlyj 

and  <p*.yttv,  to  eat.)     Insatiability.       A  vo- 
racious appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

AnniTAMENiuM.  (From  adch,  to  add.) 
A  term  fbnnpriy  employed  ;.s  synonymous 
with  epiphysis,  but  now  only  applied  to  two 
portions  of  sutures  of  tlie  skull.  See 
Lambdoidal  and  Squamous  Sutures. 

AnnixA-MENTUM  coi.r.  See  Appendieu- 
la  Cicci  vrmiformis. 

ADDUCTOR.  (From  ad,  and  duco,  to 
draw.)  A  drawer  or  contractor.  A  name 
given  to  several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to 
bring'  forwards  or  draw  together  those 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  annex- 
ed. 

ADDUCTOR  BREVIS  FEMOR1S.  Ad- 
ductor  femoris  secundus  of  Douglas.  Tri- 
rr/i.i  secundus  of  Winslow.  A  muscle, 
which,  with  the  adductor  longus and  magnus 
femoris  forms  the  triceps  adductor  femoris. 
It  is  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  arising  tendinous  from  the  os  pubis 
near  its  joining  with  the  opposite  os  pubis 
below,  and  behind  the  adductor  lengus  femo- 
ris, and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
into  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  iinca 
aspera,  from  a  little  below  the  trochanter 
minor,  to  the  beginning  of  the  insertion  of 
the  adductor  lofigus.  See  Triceps  adductor 
femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  putmus.  Sec  Ad- 
ductor longus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  SErtrxDus.  See 
Adductor  brevis  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  tertius.  See  Ad- 
ductor magntts  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  q.uartus.  See  Ad* 
ductor  magntus  femoris. 

ADDUCTOK  INDIC1S  PEDIS.  An  ex- 
ternal interosseous  muscle  of  the  fore-toe, 
which  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  by  two 
origins,  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bojie  of  the  fore-toe,  from  the 
outsid;;  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great-toe,  and  from  the  os  cune- 
iforme  inVrnum.  It  is  inserted,  tendi- 
nous, into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  fir>t 
joint  of  the  fore-toe.  lis  use  is  to  pull  the 
fore -toe  inwards  from  the  rest  of  the  small 
toes. 

ADDUCTOR  LONGUS  FEMORIS.  Ad- 
ductor femoris  primus  of  Douglas.  'Triceps 
minus  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  situated  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  which,  with 
the  adductor  brevis,  and  magnus  femoris, 
forms  the  triceps  adductor  femoris.  It  arises 
by  a  pretty  strong  roundish  tendon,  from 
the  upper  and  interior  part  of  the  os  pubis, 
and  ligament  of  its  synchondrosis,  on  the 
inner  side  of  tiic  pectineus,  and  is  inserted 
along  the  middle  part  of  the  linea  aspera. 
See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

ADDUCTOR  MAGNUS  FEMORIS. 
Adductor  femoris  tertius  et  quartus  of  Doug- 
las. Triceps  magmts  of  Winslow.  A  mus- 
cle which,    with  the    mlductor    brevis  fe- 


moris, and  the  adductor  longus  femoris, 
forms  the  Trtteps  adductor  femoris.  It  ari- 
ses from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  all  along 
the  flat  edge  of  the  thyroid  foramen,  from 
whence  it  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea 
aspera  throughout  its  whole  length.  See 
'1  'deeps  adductor  femoris. 

ADDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  PEDIS. 
An  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot. 
It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  in- 
side of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  little-toe.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous, 
into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  little-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  lit- 
tle-toe inwards. 

Adductor  oculi.  See  Rectus  internus 
oculi. 

Adductor  jpoilicis.  See  Adductor  polli- 
cis  mands. 

ADDUCTOR  POLLICIS  MANUS.  Ad- 
ductor pollicis.  Adductor  ad  minimum  digi- 
turn.  A  muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  on 
the  hand,  which  arises,  fleshy,  from  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
that  sustains  the  middle  finger;  from 
thence  its  fibres  are  collected  together.  It 
is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inner  part 
of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  thumb  towards  the 
fingers. 

ADDUCTOR  POLLICIS  PEDIS.  An- 
tithenar  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  of  the  great 
toe,  situated  on  the  foot :  it  arises,  by  a 
long  thin  tendon,  from  the  os  calcis,  from 
the  os  cuboides,  from  the  os  cunciforme 
externum,  and  from  the  root  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  second  toe.  It  is  insert- 
ed into  the  external  os  sesamoideum,  and 
root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 
Its  use  is  to  bring  this  toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

Adductor  urostat^,.  A  name  given  by 
Sanctorini  to  a  muscle  which  he  also  calls 
Levater  prostata,  and  which  Winslow  calls 
Pvostaticus  superior.  Albinus,  from  its  of- 
lire,  had  very  properly  called  it  compressor 
prosetatx.     See  Compressor  prostata. 

ADDUCTOR  TERTII  DIGI II  PEDIS. 
An  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot, 
that.aris.  ;,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
roots  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  third 
and  little  toe.  It  is  inser'.ed,  tendinous,  in- 
to  the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  third  toe.  Us  use  is  to  pull  the  third 
toe  outward. 

A  me.    Sour  milk,  or  butter-milk. 

Adecia.     See  Adectos. 

ADr.cTos.  Adecia.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
<JW»,  to  bite.)  An  epithet  of  those  medi- 
cines which  relieve  from  pain,  by  removing 
the  uneasy  situation  caused  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  acrimonious  medicines. 

Adelpuia,  ('A<f«>.<p«,  a  relation.)  Hip- 
pocrates calls  diseases  by  this  name  that 
resemble  each  other. 

Adsmohta,     (From  *,  priv.  and  fauitm,  a 
genus  or  divinity  or  fortune.)    Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  for  uneasiness,  restlessness, 
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or  anxiety  felt  in  acute  diseases,  and  some 
hysteric  lits. 

ADEN.  (A<f  »r,  a  gland.)  A  gland.  A 
bubo.     See  (.land. 

A  den  i  form.  C Adev&formte  ;  from  &S  m, 
a  gland,  mdjorma,  re&emblance.)  Glandi- 
form, or  resembling  a  gland.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  prostate  gland. 

Adexdentis.  An  epithet  applied  to  ul- 
cers which  eat  and  destroy  the  glands. 

ADENOGRAPHY  (From  zSm,  a  -land, 
and  }§*<?u),  to  write.)  A  treatise  on  tire 
glands.     See  Gland. 

Adexojdes.  Glandiform  :  resembling  a 
gland.  An  epithet  applied  also  to  the 
prostate  gland. 

ADENOLOGY.  (From  »<f»v,  a  gland, 
and  \s-ycs,  a  treatise.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
glands.     See  Gland. 

Adenous  abscess.  (Msccssus  adenosits  ; 
from  afw,  a  gland.)  A  hud  glandular  ab- 
scess, which  suppurates  slowly. 

Adefha(u\.  (From  <tS»v,  abundantly, 
and  <f*}«v,  to  eat.)  Insatiate  appetite.  See 
Bulimia 

ADEPS.  Fat.  An  oily  secretion  from 
the  blood  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane.   See  Fat. 

ADEPS  ANSERINUS.     Goose-grease. 

ADEPS  SUlLLtf:.     Hog's-lard. 

Adepta  Medici  xa.     So  Paracelsus  calls 
that  which  treats  of  the  diseases  that  are^ 
contracted  by  celestial  operations,  or  com- 
municated from  heaven. 

Adepta  Philosophia.  Adept  philoso- 
phy. It  is  that  philosophy,  whose  end  is 
the  transmutation  of  minerals,  and  a  uni- 
versal remedy. 

Adepts.  (From  adipiscor,  to  obtain.) 
Skilful  alchymists.  Such  are  called  so  as 
pretend  to  some  extraordinary  skill  in  chy- 
mistry  ;  but  these  have  too  often  proved 
either  enthusiasts  or  impostors.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  Adepta  Philosophia  are  also 
called  Adepts. 

Adflatcs.  A  blast :  a  kind  of  erysipe- 
las. 

Adhatoda.  The  Malabar  nut-tree,  which 
is  a  species  of  Justicia.  It  is  used  in  India 
for  expelling  the  dead  foetus  in  an  abornon, 
which  it  is  said  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  Zevlandic  language. 

ADHJESION.  (From  adfuereo,  to  stick 
to.)     The  growincr  together  of  parts. 

ADHJESIVE  INFLAMMATION.  A 
term  lately  introduced  into  Surgery,  to  ex- 
press that  species  of  inflammation  which 
terminates  by  an  adhaesion  of  the  inflamed 
surfaces. 

-.ivr.  plaster.     A  plaster  made  of 
common   litharge  plaster  and  resin,  is   so 
'aikd  because  it  is  used  for  its  adhesive 
••ties.     See  Emplast^vm  resinx. 

Aiim-httos.     (From*,  neg  and  efw^we, 

to  diffuse,  seu'tcr,  or  he  profuse.)    Decent 

in  point  r>fdre9S.       Hippocrates  thinks  the 

fop  derogatory  from  the  physi- 


cian; though  thereby  he  hides  his  igno- 
rance, and  obtains  the  good  opinion  of  his 
paiients. 

ADIANTHUM.  Adianlvm.  (aJWcv, 
from  <t,  neg.  and  «T«um»,  to  grow  wet;  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  not  easily 
made  wet.)  Maidenhair.  The  name  of  a 
£enus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia.     Order,  Ftlices. 

ADIANTHUM  CAPILLUS  VENERIS. 
Maiden-hair.  The  leaves  of  tin*  plant  are 
somewhat  sweet  and  austere  to  the  palate, 
and  possess  mucilaginous  qualities.  A  sy- 
rop,  the  syrop  de  capillaire  is  prepared 
from  them,  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
F'rancc.  Orange-flower  water  and  a  pro- 
portion ofhoney.it  is  said,  are  usually  add- 
ed. It  acts  chiefly  as  a  demulcent,  sheath- 
ing the  inflamed  .sides  of  the  glottis 

Adianthujm  acrktm.  The  Polytrichum 
commune  of  Linnx'is.  It  possesses,  in  an 
inferior  degree,  astringent  virtues  :  and  was 
formerly  given  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and 
calculous  complaints. 

Adiaphorous.  A  term  which  implies 
the  same  with  neutral  ;  and  is  particu- 
larly used  of  some  spirits  and  salts, 
which  are  neither  of  an  acid  nor  alkaline 
nature." 

Adialneustia.  (From  the  privative 
particle  a,  and  fuarvw,  perspiro.  (A  di- 
minution or  obstruction  of  natural  perspi- 
ration,  and  that  in  which  the  ancients 
chiefly  placed  the  cause  of  fevers. 

Adiahiihcba.  (From  *,  priv.  and  ftu-fpw, 
to  flow  out  or  through. )  A  total  suppres- 
sion of  all  the  necessary  evacuations  lrom 
the  bowels. 

Adiathoroscs.  A  spirit  distilled  from 
tartar. 

Am  bat.     Mercury. 

Adick.     (aS'uh  )     A  nettle. 

ADIPOCIRE.  (From  adeps,  fat,  and 
cera,  wax.)  A  substance  that  resembles 
soap,  formed  by  a  conversion  of  animal 
matter,  placed  under  certain  circumstances. 
Whole  bodies  have  been  found  convened 
into  this  substance. 

Adipose  membrane.  (JWembrnim  ndipo- 
sa,  from  adeps,  fat.)  The  fat  collected  in 
the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane.  See 
Fat. 

Adipsan.  So  the  Greeks  called  medi- 
cines, &.c.  which  abate  thirst.  Hippocrates 
applied  this  word  to  oxymel. 

ADIPSIA.        (From   a,    neg.   and    Ail-i, 
thirst.)     A  want  of  thirst.     A  genns  ol 
ease  in  the  class  locales,  and   oader   ilt/so- 
rexia  of  Cullen's  Nosology.      It  is  mostly 
symptomatic  of  some  disease  of  the  brain. 

Adipsos.  So  the  Greeks  called  the  Egyp- 
tian palm-tree,  whose  fruit  is  said  to  be  the 
Myrobalatu.  The  tree  is  called  aelipiot, 
because  its  fruit  quencheth  thirst.  Tluo- 
phrastus  calls  this  tree  Balanos.  ./,, 
is  also  a  name  for  liquorice. 

Aiiiribe.     Ammoniacal  salt. 
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An.iuTORivM.  (From  ad  and  juvo,  to 
help.)  A  name  of  the  humerus,  from  its 
usefulness  in  lifting  up  the  fore -arm. 

Adjlvantia.  Whatever  assists  in  obvi- 
ating disease. 

ADNATA  TUNICA.  {Adnata,  from  ad- 
nascor,  to  grow  to.)  Albuuinea  oculi.  Tu- 
nica albuginea  ocnli.  This  membrane  is 
mostly  confounded  with  the  conjunctiva. 
It  is,  however,  ihus  formed:  five  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  eye,  take  their 
origin  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and 
the  sixth  arises  from  the  edge  of  it ;  they 
are  all  inserted,  by  a  tendinous  expansion, 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica  scleroti- 
ca ;  which  expansion  gives  the  whiteness 
peculiar  to  the  lore-part  of  the  eye.  It  lies 
betwixt  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva. 

Adoc.     Milk. 

Adonion  (From  Attanc  the  youth  from 
whose  blood  it  was  feigned  to  have  sprung.) 
Adonium.     Southernwood. 

ADOPTER.  Tubus  intermedius.  A  chy- 
mical  instrument  used  to  combine  retorts  to 
the  cucurbits  or  matrasses  in  distillation, 
with  retorts  instead  of  receivers. 

Anon.     A  sort  of  corn,  called  also  spelta. 

Anos.  Water  in  which  red-hol  iron  is  ex- 
tinguished. 

A  i)  pondus  omnium.  The  weight  of  the 
whole.  These  words  are  inserted  in  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  or  prescriptions, 
when  the  last  ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as 
much  as  all  the  others  put  together. 
Aura  hhiza.  JJiancard  says  the  root  of 
the  Anstolochia  is  thus  named. 

Adrachnk  The  strawberry  bay-tree. 
\     ,    <■'  s  of  Arbutui. 

A  n  it  am.     Fossil  s.tlt. 

AiuiARAoi.     (Indian.)     Garden-saffron. 

AiiROBOLOir.  (From  aJ^oc  large,  and 
,W:>-,  a  globe,  bole,  or  mass.)  Indian  bdel- 
lium,  vvhich  is  coarser  than  the    Arabian. 

Adstriction.     Costivewss. 

ADSTUINGENTS.     See  Jstrmgents. 

Adustion.  An  inflammation  about  the 
brain,  and  its  membrane,  with  a  hollow- 
rtess  of  the  eves,  a  pale  colour,  and  a  dry 
body. 

In  Surgery,  adustion  signifies  the  same 
as  cauterization,  and  means  the  application 
of  any  substance  to  the  animal  body,  which 
acts  like  lire.  The  ancient  surgeons,  espe- 
cially the  Arabians,  were  remarkably  fond 
of  having  recourse  to  adustion  in  local  dis- 
eases :  but  the  use  of  actual  heat  is  very 
rarely  admitted  by  the  moderns. 

Adventitious.  Any  thing  that  acciden- 
tally, and  not  in  the  common  course  of  na- 
tural causes,  happens  to  make  a  part  of  ano- 
ther; as  the  glands  in  strumous  cases  are 
said  to  be  adventitious  glands,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  are  naturally  produced. 
It  is  also  used  in  opposition  to  hereditary; 
thus  gout  and  scrofula  are  sometimes  here- 
ditary, and  very  often   adventitious,  they 


having   never   before  been  known   in   the 
family. 

Any.  Abanga.  The  palm  of  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  from  which  is  prepared 
Thernel's  restorative. 

ADYNAMIA.  (A<W,u/* :  from  *,  priv. 
and  fuwtpit,  power.)  A  defect  of  vital  power. 

ADYNAMIC.  The  second  order  of  the 
class  neuroses  of  Cullen's  Nosology  ;  it  com- 
prehends snycope,  dyspepsia,  and  hypochon- 
driasis. 

Adihamos.  (From  «.,  neg.  and  <Tt/v*,utr, 
strength.)  Adynamum.  Among  ancient 
physicians,  it  signified  a  kind  of  weak  fac- 
titious wine,  prepared  from  must,  boiled 
down  with  water ;  to  be  given  to  patients 
to  whom  pure  or  genuine  wine  might  be 
hurtful. 

iEnoi  a.  (From  a/<fa>c,  modesty  ;  or  from 
*,  neg.  and  «<$&>,  to  see  ;  as  not  being  de- 
cent to  the  sight.)  The  pudenda,  or  parts 
of  generation. 

yEooi'sorn  i  a .   (From  a/JW, pudenda,  n 
4<i<j>ai>,  to  break  wind.)     A  term  used   by 
Suuvages    and   Sagur,   to    signify   a  flatus 
from  the  bladder,  or  from  the  womb,  ma« 
king  its  escape  through  the  vagina. 

JEgagrofilus.  (From  anyxyg^,  a  wild 
goat,  and  pil a,  a  hall.)     JEgagrophila. 

1.  A  ball  found  in  the  stomach  of  deer, 
goats,  hogs,  horned  cattle,  as  cows,  &c. 
It  consists  of  hairs  which  they  have  swal- 
lowed from  licking  themselves.  They  are 
of  dilFercnt  degrees  of  hardness,  but  have 
no  medicinal  virtues.  Some  rank  these  balls 
among  the  Bezoars.  Hieronymus  Yelschius 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  this. 

2.  A  species  of  conferva  found  in  Wallen- 
fenmoor,  from  its  resembling  these  concre- 
tions, is  also  so  named. 

/Em  as.  A  white  speck  on  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  which  occasions  a  dimness  of  sight. 

JEgijiks.  Ag/ia.  A  disorder  of  the  eyes 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  Fcesius  thinks 
the  disease  consists  of  small  cicatrices  in 
the  eye,  caused  by  an  afflux  of  corrosive 
humours  upon  the  part.  But  in  one  pas- 
sage of  Hippocrates,  Fresius  says  it  signifies 
small  white  concretions  of  humours  which 
stick  upon  the  pupil,  and  obscure  the, 
sight. 

iEGiniox.  A  collyrium  or  ointment  for 
inflammations  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes. 

iEr:it.ors.  Wild  fescue  grass.  This  plant 
is  called  cegilops  from  its  supposed  virtue 
in  curing  the  disorder  named  iEgylops.  It 
is  a  species  of  Bromus  in  the  Linnxan  sys- 
tem. 

7Egiuetia.  Malabrian  broom  rape.  A 
species  of  Orobanche. 

./Egis.     Achlys.     A  film  on  the  eye. 

iEGOcERAS.  (From  »;|,  a  goat,  and  ««§*?, 
a  horn  :  so  called,  because  the  pods  were 
supposed  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  goat.) 
Foenugreek.  See  Trigonella  Fesnum-grxcum*, 
and  Bouceras. 
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iEGOLETHROx.    (From  *;£,  a  gos 
ckiS^g?,    destruction;    so  named    from  the 
opinion  of  its  being  poisonous  to    goats.) 
Tournefbrt  says  it    is   the    C/iamccrododcn- 
dron  ;  now  the  Azeltea  pontica  of  Linnxus. 

/Egontchox.  (From  ait  ,  a  goat,  and 
ami; ,  a  hoof;  because  of  the  hardness  of  the 
seed.)     Cromwell.     See  Lithospermwn. 

JEJGO PODIUM.  (From  *«f  ,  a  goat,  and 
■or8;,  a  foot ;  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  goat's  foot.)  Goatweed.  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linncan  system.  Clast,  Pen- 
tandria  Order,  Dig-ynia. 

/EsorOBlUM.   POJlAGUAlflA.    (Podnqraria, 


.diii'AniF.iA.  (From  a-,  always,  "I"1 
«F4.$;;,  a  disease.)  Any  disease  of  long 
duration. 

JEjxxa.  (From  as,  brass,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  made  of  brass.)  A 
catheter. 

-Eox.     The  spinal  marrow. 

/Eonesis.  Fermentation.  Sprinkling  of 
the  whole  body. 

/Eon  ion.  The  stdum  mnjus,  or  common 
house-leek 

JEoua..  (From  etia'^m,  to  lift  up,  to  sus- 
pend on  high.)  Exercise  without  muscular 
action  ;  as  swinging.    A  species  of  exercise 


from  its  use  in  curing  the  podagra,  or  gout.)  used  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  Al'iius 

Goatweed.      This   plant    is   tsedaiive,   and  gives  the  following  account.       Gestation, 

was  formerly  applied  to  mitigate  pains  of  while  it  exercises  the  body,  the  body  seems 

gout,  and  to  relieve  piles,  but  not  now  em-  to  be  at  rest.      Of  the  motion  there  are  se- 

ployed.       In  its   earlier  state  it    is  tender  veral  kinds.  First,  swinging- in  a  hammock, 

and  esculent.  which,  at  the  decline  of  a  fever,  is  beneficial. 

iEsomosorox.     (From  cu*,  a  goat,  and  Secondly,  being  carried  in  a  litter,  in  winch 

ttr^id'To-j,    a  face  ;  so  called  because  goats  the  patient  either  sits,  or  lies  along.     It  is 

are  subject  to  defects  in  the  eyes,  or  from  useful  when  the  gout,  stone,  or  such  other 

having  in  it  some  ingredients  named  after  disorder,  attends,  a«  does  not  admit  of  vie- 

the  goat.)     A  name  of  a  lotion  for  the  eyes,  lent  motions.     Thirdly,  riding  in  a  chariot, 

when  inflamed.  which  is  of  service  in  most  chronical  disor- 

iEGYLOPrf.  From  a.%,  a  goSt,  and  al,  dors  ;  especially  before  the  more  violent 
an  eye.)  A  disease  so  named  from  the  sup-  exercises  can  be  admitted.  Fourthly,  sail- 
position  that  goats  were  vers  subject   to  it.  ing  in  a  ship,  or  boat.     This  produces  va- 

Tbe  term  means  a  sore  just  under  the  in-  nous  effects,  according  to   the  different 

ner  angle  of  the  eye.    The  best  modern  sur-  agitation  of  the  waters,  and,  in  many  tedi- 

geons  seem  to  consider  the  sgylops  only  as  ous   chronical  disorders,  is  efficacious  be- 

a  stage  of  the  fistula  lachrymalis.     l'aulus  yond  what  is  observed  from  the  most  skilful 

iEgineta  calls  it  anchyiops,  before  it  bursts,  administration  of  drugs.     These  are  instan- 

and  aegilops  after.    When  the  skin  covering  cesjof  a  passive  exercise. 


the  lachrymal  sac  has  been  for  some  time  in- 
flamed, or  subject  to  frequent  returning  in- 
flammations, it  most  commonly  happens 
that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  affected  by 
it ;  and  the  fluid,  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  passing  off  by  them,  distends  the  infla- 
med skin,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes  sloughy, 
and  bursts  externally.  This  is  that  state  of 
the  disease  which  is'called  perfect  aigylops, 
or  cegylops. 

./EGirrTiA  muscata.      See  Hibiscus   ubd- 
moscnus. 

iEsTPTTAcuM.  A  name  given  to  different 
unguents  of  the  detergent  ur  corrosive  kind. 
We  meet  with  a  black,  a  red,  a  white,  a 
simple,  a  compound,  and  a  magistral  JEgyp- 
tiacum.  The  simple  JEgyptiacum,  which  is 
tha,t  usually  found  in  our  shops,  is  a  compo- 
sition   of   verdigris,    vinegar,   and    honey, 


/EauE.     Equally.     The  same  as  ana. 

AFR.  The  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
globe.     See  Air  and  Atmosphere. 

j£pos    An  excrescence,  or  protuberance. 

&n\.      Darnel,  or  loiium. 

Iritis     The  AnagallU,  or  pimpernell. 

AEROLOGIA.  (Aw/saJisj-f*  :  from  a^,  the 
air,  and  Myog,  a  discourse.)  Aerologice. 
Aerology.  That  part  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  air. 

Aeiiologice.     See  Aerohgia. 

Aeromeli.  Honey,  dew  ;  also  a  name 
for  manna. 

Aerofhobi.  ( From  a.»g,  air,  and  f o£«, 
fear.)  According-  to  Coelius  Aurelianus, 
some  phrenetic  pali  nts  are  afraid  of  a  lucid' 
and  others  of  an  obscure  air:  and  these  he 
calls  aerophoH. 

Aerophobia.      Fear  of  air.    or  wind. 


boiled  to  a  consistence.     It  is  usually  sup-  A  symptom  of  die  pbrenitis  ;  also  a  name 

posed  to  take  its  name  from  its  daik  colour,  of  Hydrophobia. 

wherein  it  resembles  that  of  the  natives  of  Aehosis.     The  aerial  vital  spirit  of  the 

Egypt.  It  is  improperly  called  an  unguent,  ancients.                                            ' 

as  there  is  no  oil,  or  rather  fat,  in  it.  jEftossoa  lapis.  So  Pliny  calls  the  La 

JEgtptium  Phar*ac,'m  ad  acres.  Alius  pu  Calaminari,,  upon  the  supposition  that 

speaks  ot  this  as  excellent   for  deterging  it  was  a  copper  ore. 

foetid  ulcers  of  the  ears,  which  he  says  it  jEiiuca.     Verdigris. 


cures,  though  the  patient  were  born  with 
them. 

jEiglvces.    (From  an,  always  and  ywim, 
syeet.)    A  sweetish  wine,  or  "most. 


iERUGO.     (From  <ea,  copper.)     Azan-or. 
Almizadir. 

1.  The  rust  of  any  metal,  particularly  of 

copper. 
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■l.  Verdigrise.     See  Ferdigrue. 
,£ki'go    ritxi'AAAXA.       See  Subacetas 
c  upri. 

.Eschtiomtthesis.  The  obscene  lan- 
guage of  the  delirious. 

jfcSCULUS.  (^sculus,  from  esca,  food.) 
Horse-chestnut  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hep- 
tandna.     Order,  Mmogynia. 

jEscuu-h  hjppocastanum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  tor  the  hippocastanum.  See 
Hippocattanum. 

IsECAvm.     Auricalcum,  or  brass. 
yEsrATEB,     Freckles  in  the  face  ;  sun- 
burnings. 

■SEstphaua.  Incineration,  or  burning 
of  the  flesh,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
/Estuarium.  A  stove  for  conveying 
heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  at  once.  A 
kind  of  vapour  bath.  A  vapour  bath  Am- 
brose l'arcy  calls  an  instrument  thus,  which 
lie  describes  for  conveying  heat  to  any  par- 
ticular part.  Palmarius,  de  morbn,  conta- 
giosis,  gives  a  contrivance  under  this  name, 
for  sweating  the  whole  body. 

JEsTOATio.  The  boiling  up,  or  rather 
'he  fermenting  of  liquors  when  mixed. 

/Estus  voi.aticus.  (From  cestus,  heat, 
and  i'oio,  to  fly.)  According  to  Vogel,  sy- 
nonymous with  phlogosis.  Sudden  heat,  or 
scorching-,  which  soon  goes  off)  but  which 
for  a  time  reddens  the  face. 

jETUElt.  (a<&>£,  a  supposed  fine  subtile 
fluid.)  Liquor  <e:hereus.  Ether.  JKther 
sulphuricus,  nitroius,  muriaticus,  according 
to  the  acid  from  which  it  is  formed  com- 
bined with  alcohol.  A  volatile  liquor,  ob- 
tained, by  distillation,  form  a  mixture  of  al- 
cohol and  a  concentrated  acid. 

The  medical  properties  of  aether,  when 
taken  internally,  are  antispasmodic,  cordial, 
and  stimulant.  Against  nervous  and  ty- 
phoid fevers,  all  nervous  diseases,  but 
especially  tetanic  affections,  soporose  dis- 
eases from  debility,  asthma,  palsy,  spas- 
modic colic,  hysteria,  &c.  it  always  enjoys 
some  share  of  reputation.  Regular  prac- 
titioners seldom  give  so  much  as  empirics, 
who  sometimes  venture  upon  large  quan- 
tities, with  incredible  benefit.  Applied 
externally,  it  is  of  service  in  the  headach, 
tnothach,  and  other  painful  affections. 
Thus  employed,  it  i<*  capable  of  producing 
two  very  opposite  effects,  according  to  its 
management  j  for,  if  it  be  prevented  from 
evaporating,  by  covering  the  piace  to  which 
it  is  applied  closely  with  the  hand,  ii  proves 
a  powerful  Stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and 
excites  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  as  is  the 
case  with  solutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol, 
or  turpentine.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently 
used  for  removing  pains  in  the  head  or  teeth. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  dropped  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  exposed  freely  to  the  air, 
its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  intense 
degree  of  cold  ;  and  as  this  is  attended  with 
a  proportional  diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part 


applied,  in  this  way  it  has  frequently  contri- 
buted to  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  in 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

jEtherea  heuba.  The  Kryngium  was 
so  called. 

Ethereal  oil.  An  animal  or  vegetable 
oil,  highly  rectified,  partaking,  as  it  were, 
of  the  nature  of  aether. 

/ETIIEK  SULPHURICI'8.  Xaptha-citri- 
oli.     either  Vitriolicus.     Sulphuric  ether. 
Take  of  rectified  spirit, 
Sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  by  weight,  a  pound 
and  a  half. 

Pour  the  spirit  into  a  elass  retort,  then 
gradually  add  to  it  the  acid,  shaking  it  after 
each  addition,  and  taking  care  that  their 
temperature,  during  the  mixture,  may  not 
exceed  120  degrees.  Immerse  the  retort 
very  cautiously  to  a  sand  bath,  previously 
healed  to  200  degrees,  so  that  the  liquor 
may  boil  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  let  the 
aether  pass  over  into  a  tubulated  receiver, 
to  the  lubulure  of  which  another  receiver  is 
applied,  and  kept  coidby  immersion  in  ice, 
or  water.  Distil  the  liquor  until  a  heavier 
part  also  begins  to  pass  over,  and  appear 
under  the  xther  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. To  the  liquor  which  remains  in 
the  retort,  pour  on  twelve  fluidounces  more 
of  alcohol,  and  repeat  the  distillation  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  is  mos-tly  employed  as  an  excitant,  ner- 
vine, antispasmodic,  and  diuretic,  in  cases 
of  spasms,  cardialgia,  enteralgia,  fevers, 
hysteria,  cephalagia,  and  spasmodic  astbnur. 
The  dose  is  from  gt.  xx  to  pjij.  Externally 
it  cures  toothach,  and  violent  pains  in  the 
head.     See  JEther, 

jETHEK  RECTIFKATUS.  .Ether  w- 
triolicus. 

Take  of  sulphuric  aether,  fourteen  fluid- 
ounces. 

Eused  potash,  half  an  ounce, 
Distilled  water,  two  fluidounces. 
Dissolve  the  potash  in  the  water,  and  add 
thereto  the  aether,  shaking  them  well  to- 
gether, until  they  are  mixed.     Lastly,  by 
means  of  a  temperature  about  200  degrees, 
distil  over  twelve  ounces  of  rectified  aether, 
from  a  large  retort  into  a  cooled  receiver. 
Sulphuric  aether  is  impregnated  with  some 
sulphuric  acid,  as  is  evident  in  the  smell, 
and  with  some  retheriai  oil :  and  these  re- 
quire a  second  process  to  separate  them. 
Potash  unite,  to  the  acid,  and  requires  to  be 
added  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities,  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
it;  and  it  also  forms  a  soap  with  the  oil.     It 
is  advantageous  also  to  use  a  less  quantity 
of  water  than  exists  in  the  ordinary  solution 
of  potash  :  and  therefore  the  above  direc- 
tions are  adopted  in  the  last  London  Phar 
macopceia.     For  its  virtues,  see  JEther. 

-rfTHIOI'S.  A  term  applied  formerly  to 
several  preparations,  because  the  powder 
becomes  of  a  black  colour,  like  the  skit) 
of  an  /Ethiopian. 
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jEtiiiots  avtimonaims.  A  prepara- 
tion of  antimony  and  mercury,  once  in  high 

repute,  and  still  employed  by  some  practi- 
tioners in  cutaneous  diseases.  A  few  grains 
are  to  be  given  at  first,  and  the  quantity  in- 
creased as  tlie  stomach  can  bear  it. 

jEthiops  marti  a  lis.  A  preparation  of 
iron,  former!)  in  repute,  but  now  neglected. 

jEthiops  mineral.  The  substance 
heretofore  known  by  this  name,  is  called, 
by  the  London  College,  HydrargyrUs  cum 
sulphure  ;  by  the  Edinburgh,  Sulphuretum 
Hydrargyri  nigrum;  and  by  that  of  Dublin, 
Hydrargyrum  sulphuralum  nigrum. 

JEthmoid  artery.     See    Ethmoid  artery. 

JEthmoid  bone.       See  Ethmoid  hone. 

Ithxa.    Achymical  furnace. 

jEthoces.  Mthuliceg.  Superficial  pus- 
tules in  the  skin,  raised  by  heat,  as  boils, 
fiery  pustides. 

yETHUSA.  (From  «/5so-*,  beggarly.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Lin- 
iia:an  system.  Class,  l'entandna.  Order, 
Digynia. 

vEthusa  meum.  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  the  meum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  See 
.Meum  Athamanticuni. 

Ithya.     A  morlar. 

jEtioi  phlebeS.  Eagle  veins.  The 
veins  which  pass  through  tlie  temples  to  the 
head,  were  so  called  formerly  by  llufus 
Ephesius. 

-ETIOLOGY.  (Am»Mj>*i:  from  aili*,  a 
cause, and  Koyo;,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  causes  of  diseases. 

jEtocion.  Mtolium.  The  granumc  ni- 
dium. 

/EroNYcmuM.     See  Lithospermum. 

AFFECTION.  (This  is  expressed  in 
Greek  by  iar*()o;:  hence  pathema,  pussio.) 
This  term  indicates  any  existing  disorder  of 
the  whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  hysterics, 
colic,  leprosy]  Thus  by  adding  a  descrip- 
tive epithet  to  the  term  affection,  most 
distempers  may  be  expressed.  We  say 
febrile  affection,  cutaneous  affection,  &c. 
using  the  word  affection  synonymously  with 
disease. 

AFFINITY.  CAffinitas,  a  proximity  of 
relationship.)  The  term  affinity  is  used 
indifferently  wii'n  attraction.  See  Attrac- 
tion. 

Affinity  of  Aggregation.  See  Attraction 
*f  Aggregation. 

Affinity  of  Composition.  See  Attraction, 
chymical. 

Affinity,  compound.     V  or  more 

bodies,  on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity, 
unite  and  form  one  homogeneous  body,  then 
the  affinity  is  termed  compound  affinity  or 
attraction:  thus,  if  to  a  volution  of  sugar 
and  water  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  these 
three  bodies  will  form  a  homogeneous  li- 
quid by  compound  affinity.     See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  double.     Double  elective  attrac- 
When  two  bqdies,  each  consisting  of 
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two  elementary  parts-,  come  into  contact, 
and  are  decomposed,  so  that  theirelem 
become  reciprocally  united,  and  pro 
two  new  compound  bodies,  the  decomposi- 
tion is  then  termed,  decomposition  by  dou- 
ble affinity:  thus,  if  we  add  common  salt, 
which  consists  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda, 
to  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  composed  of 
nitric  acid  and  silver,  these  two  bodies  will 
be  decompounded  ;for  the  nitric  acid  unites 
with  tlie  soda,  and  the  silver  with  <he  muri- 
atic acid,  and  thus  may  be  obtained  two 
new  bodies.  The  common  salt  and  nitrate 
of  silver  therefore  mutually  decompose 
each  other  by  what  is  called  double  affinity. 
See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  intermediate.  Appropriate  affi- 
nity. Affinity  oi  an  intermedium — is,  when 
two  substances  of  different  kinds,  that  show 
to  one  another  no  component  affinity,  do, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  third,  combine,  and 
unite  into  a  homogeneous  whole :  thus,  oil 
and  water  arc  substances  of  different  kinds, 
which,  by  means  of  alkali,  combine  and 
unite  into  an  homogeneous  substance :  hence 
the  theory  of  lixiviums,  of  washing,  &c. 
See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  quiescent.  Mr.  Kirwan  employs 
the  term  Quiescent  affinity  to  mark  that,  by- 
virtue  of  which,  the  principle  of  each  com- 
pound of  two  bodies,  decomposed  by  dou- 
ble affinity,  adhere  to  each  other;  and 
Divellert  affinity,  to  distinguish  that  by 
which  the  principles  of  one  body  unite  and 
change  order  with  those  of  the  other  :  thus 
sulphate  of  potash  or  vitriolated  tartar  is 
not  completely  decomposed  by  the  nitric 
acid  or  by  lime,  when  either  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  separately  presented ;  but  if  the 
nitric  acid  be  combined  with  lime,  this 
nitrate  of  lime  will  decompose  the  sulphate 
of  potash.  In  this  last  case  the  affinity  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  alkali  is  Weak- 
ened by  its  affinity  to  the  lime  This  acid, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  two  affinities,  the 
one  which  retains  it  to  the  alkali,  called  qui- 
escent, and  the  other  which  attracts  it 
towards  the  lime,  called  divellent  affinity. 

Affinity,  divellent.     See .  iffimity  quiescent. 

Affinity  reciprocal.  When  a  compound 
of  two  bodies  is  decomposed  by  a  third; 
tlie  separated  principle  being  in  Us  turn 
capable  of  decomposing  the  new  combina- 
tion. 

Affinity,  ample.  Single  elective  Attrac- 
tion. It  a  body  consisting  of  two  compo- 
nent parts,  be  decomposed  on  the  approach 
of  a  third,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with 
one  of  those  component  parts  than  with  the 
other,  then  the  decomposition  is  termed 
decomposition  by  simple  affinity  ;  for  in- 
stance, if  pure  potash  be  added  to  a  com- 
bination of  nitric  acid  and  lime,  the  union 
which  existed  between  these  two  bodies 
will  cease,  because  the  potash  combines 
witk  the    nitric  acid,  and  the  lime  being 
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disengaged  is  precipitated.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  nitric  acid  lias  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  pure  potash  than  for  the  lime,  therefore 
it  deserts  the  lime,  to  combine  with  the 
potash.  When  two  bodies  only  enter  into 
chymical  union,  the  affinity,  which  was  the 
cause  of  it,  is  also  termed  simple  or  single 
elective  attraction  ;  thus  the  solution  of 
sugar  and  water  is  produced  by  simple 
affinity,  because  there  are  but  two  bodies. 
See  Attraction. 

Affion.  Affium.  An  Arabic  name  for 
opium. 

Afflatus.  (From  ad  and  fare,  to  blow.) 
A  vapour  or  blast.  A  species  of  erysi- 
pelas, which  attacks  people  suddenly,  so 
named  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
it  was  produced  by  some  unwholesome  wind 
blowing  on  the  part. 

Affusio.  Pouring  a  liquor  upon  some- 
thing ;  but  sometimes  it  means  the  same  as 
suffusio,  a  cataract. 

After-frirth.     See  Placenta- 

Aiflium.     An  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

Aga  Cuf.tensium.  The  small  Spanish 
milk-thistle 

Agalactatio.     See  Agalactia. 

Agalactia.  (Ayt^jucjiu.-.  from  <*,  priv. 
and  yih'A,  milk.)  Agalaxis,  Agalactio.  Aga- 
hxctatio.     A  defect  of  milk  in  childbirth. 

Aualactos.  (From  a.,  priv.  and  y-axai, 
milk.)  An  epithet  given  to  women  who 
have  no  milk  when  they  lie  in. 

Agalactos.     See  Agalactia. 

Agalaxis.     See  Agalactia. 

AfJAr-Locm  veki  ligncm.  See  Lignum 
aloes. 

Ag.vlluge.  jigallugum.  A  name  of  the 
agalloclmm  or  aromatic  aloe. 

Agaric.     See  Jlgaricus. 

Agaracoides.  A  species  of  agaricus 
or  fungus. 

AGAIilCUS.  (Ayt^uo;:  from  Agaria,  a 
town  in  Asia ;  or  from  Agarus,  a  river  in 
Sarmutia,  now  Malowouda.)  Agaric.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Cryptogamia.    Order,  Fungi. 

Agaricus  chirurgobum.  Agaricus  quer- 
cfta.  Fungus  igninrius.  Boletus  igniarivs. 
Agari6  of  tne  oak.  Touchwood  boletus. 
Female  agaric.  This  fungus  Boletus  ig- 
niarius of  Linnxus  : — acauSs  ptihiina'tua 
levis,  ports  tenuissimus,  has  been  much  used 
by  surgeons  as  an  external  styptic.  Though 
still  employed  on  the  Continent,  the  sur- 
geons in  tliis  country  have  aot  much  confi- 
.p.  it. 

Agaricus  u.nrs.  The  plant  known  by 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Bole- 
tus laricia  of  Linnseus ;  so  called  from 
its  being  met  with  on  old  larch  tree;,  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Several  prepa- 
rations, ;ts  troches,  an  extract,  and  pills, 
are  ordered  to  be  made  with  it  in  fori 
pharmacopoeias,  which  are  administered 
"against  phthisical  complaints. 


Agaixcgum.     See  Agallugi. 

Agaricus  campestris.     See  Mushroom. 

Agaricus  chatarellus.  A  species  of 
fungus,  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  French. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  it  has  much 
the  flavour  of  a  roasted  cockle. 

Agaricus  cinnamomeus.  Brown  Mush- 
room. A  species  of  agaricus,  of  a  pleasant 
smell.  "When  broiled,  it  gives  a  good 
flavour. 

Agaricus  deliciosus.  This  fungus  well 
seasoned  and  then  broiled  has  the  exact 
flavour  of  a  roasted  muscle.  It  is  in  season 
in  September. 

Agaricus  muscarius.  Bug  Agaric,  so 
called  from  its  known  virtue  in  destroying 
bugs.  This  reddish  fungus  is  the  Agaricus 
muscarius  of  Linnaeus  -.-—stipitatus,  lamellis 
dimidiatis  solitariis,  stipite  vohnito,  apice  di- 
latato,  basi  ovato.  The  use  of  this  vegeta- 
ble is  not  much  known  in  this  country. 
Haller  relates  that  six  persons  of  Lithuania 
perished  at  one  time,  by  eating  this  kind  of 
mushroom,  and  that  in  others  it  has  caused 
delirium.  It  is  employed  externally  to 
strumous,  phagedenic,  and  fistulous  ulcers, 
as  an  escharotic. 

Agaricus  pipf.ratus.  The  plant  thus 
named  by  Linnaeus,  is  the  pepper  mush- 
room, also  called  pepper  agaric.  It  is  the 
Fundus  piperatus  albus.lacteo-succo  turg-ens 
of  Ituy.  Fungus  aliuis  acris.  When  freely 
taken,  fatal  consequences  are  related  by 
several  writers  to  have  been  the  result. 
When  this  vegetable  has  even  lost  its  acrid 
juice  by  drying,  its  caustic  quality  still 
remains. 

Agaricus  pkatf.xsts.  The  Champig- 
nion  of  Hudson's  Flora  Anglica.  This  plant 
has  but  little  smell,  and  is  rather  dry,  yet 
when  broiled  and  stewed)  communicates  a 
good  flavour. 

Agaricus  viot.aceus.  Violet  mushroom. 
This  fungus,  requires  much  broiling,  but 
when  sufficiently  done  and  seasoned,  it  is 
as  delicious  as  an  oyster.  Hudson's  bul- 
bosus  is  only  a  variety  of  this. 

Age.  The  ancients  reckoned  six  stages 
of  life  :  pueritia,  childhood,  which  is  to  the 
fifth  year  of  our  age ; — adoleseentia,  youth, 
reckoned  to  the  eighteenth,  and  youth  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  the  twenty-fifth-  year; — 
juvenilis,  reckoned  from  the  twenty-fifth  to 
the  thirty-fifth  year  ; — virilis tftas,  manhood, 
from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  year; — 
senectus,  old  age,  from  fifty  to  sixty  \-crepita 
celii.t,  decrepid  age,  which  ends  in  death. 

Agenesia,  (Ayv»a<*  :    from  *,    neg.  and 
■<,  to  beget.)     tmpotency  in  man.    A 
ur'm  employed  by  Vogel.  It  is  synonymous 
With  (inaphroiUsia  and  di/spermatUmus. 

Ager.     The  common  earth  or  soil. 

Ai.Ktt  NAiTR.i;,     The  womb. 

Agsratus  lapis.  {Ageratus  common.) 
A  stone  used  by  cobblers.  It  is  ridiculously 
said  to  be  discutient  and  gently  astringent 
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If  it  possess  any  such  virtue?,  it  probably 
contains  iron  ;  a  supposition  countenanced 
by  its  being  used  in  dyeing-. 

Ageratfm.  (A}jg*7;!':  from  *,  priv.  anil 
jv)|*c,  senectus  ;  never  old,  ever  green  ;  be- 
cause its  flowers  preserve  their  beauty  a 
long  time  )     See  Achillea  ageratum. 

Ages.  (From  ay.;;,  wicked;  so  called 
because  it  is  generally  the  instrument  of 
wicked  acts.)  The  palm  or  hollow  of  the 
hand. 

AGEUSTIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  >««»(, 
gusto,  to  taste.)  Jlgheustia,  .-Ipoguestia, 
Apogeusis. 

A  defect  or  loss  of  taste.  Cullen  ranks 
this  as  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales  and  order  dy sie.it he site.  The  causes 
are  fever  or  palsy,  whence  he  forms  two 
species  :  the  latter  he  calls  organic,  arising 
from  some  affection  in  the  membrane  of 
the  tongue,  by  which  relishing  things,  or 
those  which  have  some  taste,  are  prevented 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerves  : 
the  other  atonic,  arising  without  any  affec- 
tion of  the  tongue. 

Acglutixvntia.  Adhesive  medicines 
which  heal  by  causing  the  parts  to  stick 
together. 

Aggluti.vatio.  Agglutination.  The 
adhesive  union  or  sticking  together  of  sub- 
stances. 

Agglutitio.  Obstruction  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  a  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

Aggregate  glands.  ( From  aggrego,  to 
assemble  together.)  An  assemblage  of 
glands,  as  those  of  the  intestines. 

Aggregation,  affinity  of.     See  Attraction. 

Agheustta.    See  Ageustia. 

Agis.     The  thigh  or  femur. 

Agitato ri a.  Convulsive  diseases,  or 
those  called  clonic. 

Aglactatio.     Defect  of  milk. 

AGLAxr9.     See  vEgides. 

Aolia.  Aglium.  A  shining  tubercle  or 
pustule  on  the  face.  White  specks  on  the 
eye. 

Agma.     .Igme.     A  fracture. 

Agnacal.  A  tree,  which,  according  to 
Hay,  grows  about  the  isthmus  of  Danen, 
and  resembles  a  pear-tree,  whose  fruit  is  a 
great  provocative  to  venery. 

Agnata.     See  Adnata  tunica. 

Agnina  mem  tin  ax  a.  (From  ajvor,  a 
lamb,  and  membrana,i\.  membrane.)  Aetius 
calls  one  of  the  membranes  which  involve 
the  foetus  by  this  name,  which  he  derives 
from  its  tenderness.     See  Amnios. 

Agxoia.  (From  a,  priv  and  ytvuaiue,  to 
know.)  Forgetfulness ;  a  symptomatic  af- 
fection in  fevers. 

Agjtts  casti;s.  (From  aj/VJf,  a  lamb  ;  so 
called  from  the  down  upon  its  surface, 
which  resembles  that  upon  a  lamb's  skin  ; 
and  castus,  because  the  chaste  matrons,  at 
the  feasts  of  Ceres,  strewed  them  upon  their 
beds,  and  lay  upon  them.)     The  plant  bear- 


ing this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Vitex  agnui  castas  of  Linnxua  :— /«''■" 
talis,  scrratis,  sjdeis  Tt-rticil/atis.      Tin 

are  the  medicinal  part,  which  have,  wlien 
fresh,  a  fragrant  smell  and  an  acrid  aron 
taste.     Formerly  they  were  celebrated  at 

antaphrodisiacs ;   but  experience    does  not 
discover  in  them  any  degree  of  such  virtue, 
and  some  have  ascribed  to-  them   an  oppo- 
site one.     They  are  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
Agoge.     The    deduction    or    reasoning 
upon  diseases  from  their    symptoms    and 
appearances.     The  order,  state,  or  tenour 
of  a  disease  or  body. 
Agomi'iii  vsis.     A  looseness  of  the  teeth. 
Aeon.     (Ajin:  from*,  neg.  and  y.vsc, 
offspring.)     Hyoscyamus  or   Henbane  ;  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed   to  cause 
barrenness. 

Agoma.  Sterility,  impotence,  agony. 
Agomsticu.m.  {kyasvtw-o-i,  from  a^nviici, 
to  struggle.)  A  term  used  by  ancient  phy- 
sicians to  signify  water  extremely  cold, 
which  was  directed  to  be  given  in  large 
quantities,  in  acute  erysipelatous  fevers, 
with  a  view  of  overpowering  or  struggling 
with  the  febrile  heat  of  the  blood. 

Agoxos.  (From  <t,  priv.  and  7  sfoc,  or 
■yov*,  an  offspring;  barren.)  Hippocrates 
calls  those  women  so  who  have  not  chil- 
dren, though  they  might  have  if  the  impe- 
diment were  removed. 

Agostos.  (F'rom  ttyu,  to  bring,  or  lead.) 
That  part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
fingers;  also  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 
Agresta.  (Aypii;,  wild.)  Verjuice, 
which  is  made  from  the  wild  apple.  The 
immature  fruit  of  the  vine. 

Agrestea.  A  name  for  the  common 
tartar. 

Agrestis.  In  the  works  of  some  old 
writers  it  expresses  an  ungovernable  malig- 
nity in  a  disease. 

Agria.  Holly.  A  malignant  pustule,  of 
which,  the  ancient  surgeons  describe  two 
sorts ;  one  which  has  been  so  called,  is  small, 
and  casts  a  roughness  or  redness  over  the 
skin,  slightly  corroding  it,  smooth  about  its 
centre,  spreads  slowly,  and  is  of  a  round 
figure ;  this  sort  is  cured  by  rubbing  it 
with  the  fasting  spittle.  The  second  ulce- 
rates, with  a  violent  redness  and  corrosion, 
so  as  to  make  the  hair  fall  off";  it  is  of  an 
unequal  form,  and  turns  leprous ;  it  is  cured, 
by  the  application  of  peilitory  of  the  wall 
in  the  manner  of  a  poultice. 

Aoriampf.los.  (From  ayfttt,  wild,  and 
a.y.7Ti\^,  a  vine.)  The  wild  vine,  or  white 
bryony.     See  Bryonia. 

AgrieljEa.    {YcamtLyfm,  wild,  andsxaw, 

the  olive-tree.)     The  oleaster,  or  wild  olive. 

Agrifolilm.     (From  akk,  a  prickle,  and 

Qu\>.Gf,  a  leaf.)     Aquifoiium,  or  holly  tree. 

It  should  rather  be  called  acifolium  from 

its  prickly  leaves. 

AGRIMONIA.     (Aypium*  :  from  <»j«--,  :t 
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field,  and  juovoc,  alone  :  so  named  from  its 
being  the  chief  of  all  wild  herbs.)  Agri- 
mony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system. 

S.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  a  plant ; 
the  common  agrimony.  Agrimonia  Eupa- 
toria  of  Linnaeus  -.—fnliis  caulinis  pinnatis, 
foholis  undique  serratis,  omnibus  minutis  in- 
ters tine  lis,  fru  dibits  hispidis. 

This  piant  is  common  in  fields  about 
hedges  and  shady  places,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  has  been  principally  regarded 
in  the  character  of  a  mild  astringent  and 
corroborant,  and  many  authors  recommend 
it  as  a  deobstruent,  especially  in  hepatic 
and  other  visceral  obstructions.  Chomel 
relates  two  instances  of  its  successful  use 
in  cases  where  the  liver  was  much  enlarged 
and  indurated.  It  has  been  used  with 
advantage  in  hemorrhagic  affections,  and 
to  give  tone  to  a  lax  and  weak  state  of  the 
solids.  In  cutaneous  disorders,  particu- 
larly in  scabies,  we  have  been  told  that  it 
manifests  great  efficacy ;  for  this  purpose 
it  was  given  infused  with  liquorice  in  the 
form  of  tea ;  but  according  to  Alston  it 
should  be  always  exhibited  in  the  state  of 
powder.  It  is  best  used  while  fresh,  and 
the  tops,  before  the  flowers  are  formed, 
possess  the  most  virtue.  Cullen  observes 
that  the  agrimony  has  some  astringent  pow- 
ers, but  they  are  feeble  ;  and  pays  little  at- 
tention to  what  has  been  said  in  its  favour. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria.  (Called  E/ipa- 
torai;  from  Eupator,  its  inventor;  or  quasi 
hepatorittm,  nxctTcptov ;  from  wrag,  the  liver  ; 
because  it  is  useful  in  disease  of  the  liver.) 
The  systematic  name  for  the  Agrimonia  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.     See  Jlgrimonia. 

Agrimony,  hemp.  The  Bidens  tripartia 
of  Linnaeus. 

Agriocardamum.  (From  ayptoi;,  wild, 
and  x.*p£a.fxov,  the  nasturtium.)  Sciatica 
cresses,  or  wild  garden  cress. 

Agriocastanum.  (From  arypm,  wild,  and 
z*s-*vov,  the  chesnut.)    Earth-nut  or  pig-nut. 

Agriocikara  (From  a.ypio<;,  wild,  and 
wxp*,  artichoke.)     See  Cinara. 

Agriococci.mela.  (From  ay^tog,  wild, 
kojow,  a  berry,  and  pn\tx,  an  apple-tree.) 
The  prunus  sylvestris. 

Agriomela.     The  crab  apple. 

Agrion.  Agriophyllon.  The  peuceda- 
num  silaus,  or  hog's  fennel,  or  sulphur  wort. 

Agriophyllon.     See  Jlgrion. 

Agriopastinaca.  (From  ayptot,  wild, 
and  postinaca,  a  carrot.)  Wild  carrot,  or 
parsnip. 

Agrioriganum.  (From  nypioc,  wild,  and 
opryivov,  marjorom.)  Wild  marjoram.  See 
Origanum. 

Agrioselinum.  (From  ctypuc,  wild,  and 
•■lAii-ov,  parsley.)  Wild-parsley.  See  Hippo- 
eelinum. 


Agriostari.  (From  ttypio;,  wild,  and 
r*ir„  wild  wheat.)  A  species  of  field  corn 
called  Triticum  creticum. 

Agripal.ma.  (From  ttypioc  wild,  and 
<zrxx(xa.,  a  palm  tree.)  Agripalma  gallis 
The  herb  mother-wort,  or  wild  palm. 

Agripalma  gallis.     See  Agripalma. 

Agripp.k.  Those  children  which  are 
born  with  their  feet  foremost,  are  so  called, 
because  that  was  said  to  be  the  case  with 
Agrippa  the  Roman,  who  was  named  ab 
xgropartu,  from  his  difficult  birth.  These 
births,  though  reckoned  preternatural,  are 
often  more  safe  and  easy  than  the  natural. 

Agrium.  An  impure  sort  of  natron,  or 
soda.  The  purer  sort  was  called  halmyrhaga. 

Aghom.  A  disease  of  the  tongue  pecu- 
liar to  the  Indians,  in  which  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely rough  and  chopped. 

Agrumina.     Leeks,  wild  onions. 

Agrypxia,  (From  a.,  priv.  and  i/?rw, 
sleep.)     Watchfulness:  want  of  sleep. 

Agrypnocoma.  (From  a^pu.Tvcc,  without 
sleep,  and  na/ua.,  a  lethargy.)  A  lethargic 
kind  of  watchfulness,  in  which  the  patient 
is  stupidly  drowsy,  and  yet  cannot  aleep. 
A  species  of  coma. 

Ague.     See  Febris  Intermittens. 

Ague  cake.  The  popular  name  for  a 
hard  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly, 
lower  than  the  false  ribs  in  the  region  of 
the  spleen,  said  to  be  the  effect  of  intermit- 
tent fevers.  However  frequent  it  might 
have  been  formerly,  it  is  now  very  rare,  and 
although  then  said  to  be  owing  to  the  use 
of  bark,  it  is  now  less  frequent  since  the 
bark  has  been  generally  employed. 

Ague  drops.  This  is  a  medicine  sold 
for  the  cure  of  agues,  composed  of  arseniate 
of  potash  in  solution  in  water. 

Ague-free.  A  name  given  by  some  to 
sassafras  on  account  of  its  supposed  febri- 
fuge virtue. 

Ague  tree.     See  Laurus. 

Aguia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yvuv,  a  mem- 
ber.) Paralytic  debility.  Where  the  use 
of  the  members  is  defective  or  lost. 

Agul.  (Arab.)  At/iagi.  The  Syrian 
thorn.     The  leaves  are  purgative. 

AGUSTINE.  A  new  earth  discovered 
in  the  Saxon  Beryl,  or  Beryl,  of  Georgien 
Stadt,  a  stone  greatly  resembling  the  Beryl 
of  Siberia,  by  professor  Tromsdorff  of  Er- 
fur'.h  in  Germany,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  agustine  on  account  of  the  property 
of  forming  salts  which  are  nearly  destitute 
of  taste. 

This  earth  is  white  and  insipid ;  when 
moistened  with  water,  it  is  somewhat  duc- 
tile, but  is  not  soluble  in  that  fluid.  Ex- 
posed to  a  violent  heat,  it  becomes  extreme- 
ly hard,  but  acquires  no  taste.  It  com- 
bines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  have 
little  or  no  taste.  It  does  not  combine 
either  in  the  humid  or  dry  way  with  alkalies. 
tE 
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or  with  their  carbonates.  It  retains  carbo- 
nic acid  but  feebly.  Ii  dissolves  in  acids 
equally  well  after  having-  been  hardened, 
bv  exposure  to  heat,  as  when  newly  preci- 
pitated. With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a 
salt  which  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  soluble, 
but  an  excess  of  acid  renders  it  soluble,  and 
capable  of  crystallizing  in  stars.  With  an 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid  it  forms  a  very 
soluble  salt.  With  nitrous  acid  it  forms  a 
salt  scarcely  soluble. 

-Agutjguepoobi  Braziliensis.  (An  In- 
dian term.)  Arrow-root :  dartwort.  Es- 
culent and  vulnerary,  and  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  cure  wounds  made  by  arrows. 

Action.     See  Aguia. 

Agyhtjs  (From  ayv^mv  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple or  a  mob  ;  or  from  a.yug&,  to  gather  to- 
gether.) It  formerly  expressed  certain 
strollers  who  pretended  to  strange  things 
from  supematual  assistances  ;  but  of  late  it 
is  applied  to  all  quack  and  illiterate  dabblers 
in  medicine. 

Ahaloth.  The  Hebrew  name  of  lignum 
aloes. 

Ahamei.la.     See  Achmclla- 

Ahovai  tiieveticlush.  A  chesiiut-like 
fruit  of  Brazil  of  a  poisonous  nature. 

Ahusal.    Orpitr.ent. 

Ajuhazat.      Lead. 

Ailmai).  An  Arabian  name  for  anti- 
mony. 

Aimateia.  A  black  bilious  and  bloody 
discharge  from  the  bowels. 

AiMOHHiiois.     See  Ilxtnorrhois. 

Aimohrhu:a.     See  Hxmorrhagia. 

Aipatueia.  (From  a«  always,  and  •sru.&oc, 
a  disease.)     A  disease  of  long  continuance. 

Aipi.  Mpima  eoxera.  Aipipoca.  Indian 
words  for  Cassada.  A  poisonous  root  of 
India. 

AIR  Common  air.  Atmospherical  air. 
The  word  air  seems  to  have  been  used 
at  first  to  hare  denoted  the  atmosphere  in 
general  ;  but  philosophers  afterwards  re- 
stricted it  to  the  elastic  fluid,  which  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  and  the  most  important 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  excluding  the  water 
and  the  other  foreign  bodies  which  are  oc- 
c  sionally  found  mixed  with  it.  See  Atmo- 
sphere. 

Air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  invisible  indeed, 
but  easily  recognised  by  its  properties.  Its 
specific  gravity,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  when 
the  barometer  is  at  30  inches,  and  the  ther- 
mometer between  50  and  60  deg.  is  0  0012, 
or  816  imes  lighter  than  water.  One  hun- 
dred cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  31  grains  troy. 
But  as  air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  and  com- 
pressed at  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere, 
its  destiny  diminishes  according  to  its 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
From  the  experiments  of  Paschal,  Deluc, 


(General  Koy,  kc.    ;s  has  been  a 
that  the  density  diminishes  in   tin 
the  compression,     Consequently    t li< 
sity  decreases  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
while  the  heights  increase  in  an  arithmetical 
progression.     Bnuguer  had  suspecti  rt, 
his   observations  made  on  the  Andes,  that 
at  considerable  heights  the  density   of   the 
air  is  no  longer  proportional   to   the   i 
pressing    force;    hut    the   experiments    of 
S. assure  junior,   made  upon  Mount    ltose, 
ha'  e  demonstrated  the  contrary. 

Air  is  dilated  by  heat.  From  the 
periments  of  General  Koy  and  Sir  Gi 
Shuckburgh,  compared  with  those  of]  I 
bley,  &c.  it  appears,  that  at  the  tern; 
tore  of  60  deg.  every  degree  of  tempera- 
ture increases  the  bulk  of  air  about  1 
part. 

The  specific  caloric  of  air,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford,  is 
170. 

Although  the  sky  is  well  known  to  have 
a  blue  colour,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
air  itself  is  altogether  colourless  and  invi- 
sible. The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  vapours  which  are  alwy, 
mixed  with  the  air,  and  which  have  the 
property  of  reflecting  the  blue  rays  more 
copiously  than  any  other.  This  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  which  Saussure 
made  with  his  cyanometer  at  different 
heights  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  consisted  of  a  circular  band^f  paper, 
divided  into  51  parts,  each  of  which  were 
painted  with  a  different  shade  of  blue  ;  be- 
ginning with  the  deepest  mixed  with  black, 
to  the  lightest  mixed  with  white.  He 
found  that  the  colour  of  the  sky  always 
corresponds  with  a  deeper  shade  of  blue, 
the  higher  the  observer  is  p'aced  above  the 
surface;  consequently,  at  a  certain  height, 
the  blue  will  disappear  altogether,  and  the 
sky  appear  black ;  that  is  to  say,  will  re- 
flect no  light  at  all.  The  colour  becomes 
always  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  vapours 
mixed  with  the  air.  Hence  it  is  evidently 
owing  to  them. 

The  property  which  the  air  has  of  sup- 
porting combustion,  and  the  necessity  of  it 
fur  respiration,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  description. 

Tor  many  ages,  air  was  considered  as  an 
element,  or  simple  substance.  For  the 
knowledge  of  its  component  parts,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  those  philoso. 
phers  in  whose  hands  chymistry  advanced 
with  such  rapidity  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Air  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen :  but  it  becomes  a  question  of  consi- 
derable consequence  to  determine  tile  pro- 
portion of  these  two  ingredients,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  that  proportion '  is  in 
every  case  the  same.    Since  nitrogen  gas. 
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one  of  the  component  parts  of  that  fluid, 
Cannot  be  separated  by  any  substance  wilh 
Which  chymists  are  acquainted, the  analysis 
of  air  can  oily  be  attempted  by  exposing 
i1  to  the  action  of  those  bodies  which  have 
the  property  of  absorbing  its  oxygen.  By 
these  bodies  the  oxygen  gas  is  separated, 
ami  nitrogen  gas  is  left  behind,  and  the  pro- 
portion ot  oxygen  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
diminution  o"t  bulk  ;  which,  once  known,  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen gas,  and  thus  to  determine  the  exact 
. .  lathre  quantity  of  the  component  parts. 

Alter  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
wis  known  to  philosophers,  it  was  taken  for 
!  that  the  proportion  of  its  oxygen 
varies  in  different  times^  and  in  different 
;  and  that  upon  this  variation  the 
puiily  or  noxious  qualities  of  air  depended. 
Hence  it  became  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  in  possession  of  a  method 
of  determining  readily  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen in  a  given  portion  of  air.  Accordingly 
various  methods  were  proposed,  all  of  them 
depending  upon  the  property  which  a  va- 
riety of  bodies  possesses  of  absorbing  the 
oxygen  of  the  a^r,  without  acting  upon  its 
azot.  These  bodies  were  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain known  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  in 
graduated  glass  vessels  inverted  over  wa- 
ter, and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  de- 
termined by  the  diminution  of  bulk.  These 
instruments  received  the  name  of  eudiome- 
ters, because  they  were  considered  as  mea- 
sures of  the  purity  of  air.    See  Eudiometer. 

It  is  considered  as  established  by  expe- 
riment, that  air  is  composed  of  022  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  0  78  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk. 
But  as  the  weight  of  these  two  gases  is  not 
exactly  the  same,  the  proportion  of  the 
component  parts  by  weight  will  differ  a 
little  :  for  as  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen 
gas  is  to  that  of  nitrogen  gas  as  135  :  115, 
it  follows  that  100  parts  of  air  are  composed 
by  weight  of  about  74  nitrogen  gas 
26  oxygen  gas. 

100 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  nature  and 
the  propor  ion  of  the  component  parts  of 
air,  it  remains  only  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  these  component  parts  are  united. 
Are  they  merely  mixed  together  mechani- 
cally, or  are  they  combined  chymically  ?  Is 
air  a  mechanical  mixture,  or  a  chymical 
compound  ?  Philosophers  seem  at  fir9t  to 
have  adopted  the  former  of  these  opinions, 
if  we  except  Scheele,  who  always  consi- 
dered air  as  a  chymical  compound.  But 
the  supposition  that  air  is  a  mechanical 
mixture,  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  exhibits.  If  the  two  gases 
were  only  mixed  together,  as  their  specific 
gravity  is  different,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
thkt  they  would  be  uniformly  mixed  in  every 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  F.ven  Mr.  Dak  on 's 
ingenous  supposition,  that  they  neither  at- 


tract nor  repel  each  other,  would  not  re- 
count for  this  equal  distribution  ;  tor  un- 
doubtedly, on  that  supposition,  they  would 
arrange  themselves  according  to  their  spe- 
cific gravity.  Since,  therefore,  air  is  in 
all  places  composed  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients, exactly  in  the  same  proportions,  it 
follows  that  its  component  parts  are  not 
.only  mixed,  but  actually  combined.  When 
substances  differing  in  spec  fie  gravity  com- 
bine together,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
compound  is  usually  greater  than  the  mean. 
This  holds  also  with  respi  ct  to  air.  The 
specific  gravity,  by  calculation,  amounts 
only  to  0  00119,  whereas  it  actually  is 
0.0012  ;  a  difference  by  no  means  inconsi- 
derable. But  perhaps  the  specific  gravity 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gas  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  known  with  such  precision 
as  to  entiile  us  to  draw  any  consequence 
from  this  difference. 

The  difference  between  air  and  a  mere 
mixture  of  its  two  component  parts,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of 
Morozzo  and  Humbolt.  The  artificial  mix- 
ture is  much  more  diminished  by  nitrous 
gas  than  air,  even  when  the  mixture  con- 
tains less  oxygen.  It  supports  flame  better 
and  longer,  and  animals  do  i.wt  live  in  it  the 
same  time  that  they  do  in  an  equal  portion 
of  air,  but  longer. 

The  air  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
as  a  chymical  compound.  Hence  the  reason 
that  it  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  decomposing  pro- 
cesses to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  breath- 
ing of  animals,  combustion,  and  a  thousand 
other  operations,  are  constantly  abstracting 
its  oxygen,  and  decomposing  it.  The  air 
thus  decomposed  or  vitiated  no  doubt  as- 
cends in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  again,  by 
some  unknown  process  or  other,  reconven- 
ed into  atmospherical  air.  But  the  nature 
of  these  changes  is  at  present  concealed 
under  an  impenetrable  veil.    Thompson, 

Air,  alkaline.    See  Ammonia. 

Air,  atmospherical.    See  Air. 

Air,  azotic.    See  Nitrogen  gas. 

Air,  fixed.    See  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Air,  fluoric.    See  Fluoric  acid  gas. 

Air,  hepatic.  See  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas. 

Air,  inflammable.    See  Hydrogen  gas. 

Air,  marine-   See  Mwiatic  acid  gas. 

Air,  nitrous    See  jYitrous  Oxyds. 

Air,  phlogisticated.    See  JVitrogen  gas. 

Air,  phosphoric.    See  Phosphoric  acid  gas. 

Air,  sulphureous.  See  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen  gas. 

Air,  vital.    See  Oxygen  gas. 

Aistheteiiium.  (From  eucdayofAtu,  to  per- 
ceive.) The  sensorium  commune,  or  com- 
mon sensory,  or  seat,  or  origin  of  sensation. 
Cartesius  and  others  say,  it  is  the  pineal 
gland  ;  Willis  says  it  is  where  the  nerves  of 
the  external  senses  are  terminated,  which 
is  about  the  beginning  of  the  medulla  ob- 
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longata,  (or  top  of  the  spinal  marrow,)  in 
the  corpus  striatum. 

Aitmad.     Antimony. 

Aix  la  Chapklle.     Called  Aken  by  the 
Germans.  Therms  Aquis-granensis.  A  town 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  there  is  a 
sulphureous  water,  the  most  striking-  feature 
of  which,  and  winch  is  almost  peculiar  to  it, 
is  the  unusual  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains; 
the  whole,  however,  is  so  far  united  to  a 
gaseous  basis,  as  to  be  entirely  volatilized 
by  heat ;  so  that  none  is  left  in  the  residuum 
after  evaporation.     In  colour  it  is  pellucid, 
in  smell  sulphureous,  and  in  taste  -aline, 
bitterish,  and  rather  alkaline.     The   tem- 
perature of  these  waters  varies  considerably, 
accoiding  to  the  distance  from  the  source 
and  tht  spring  itself.     In  the  well  of  the 
hottest  bath,  it  is  according  to  Lucas  136°, 
Monet  146°  ;  at  the   fountain  where  it  is 
drank,  it  is  112°.     This  thermal  water  is 
much  resorted  to  on  the  Continent,  for  a 
variety  of  complaints.     It  is  found  essenti- 
ally serviceable  in  the  numerous  symptoms 
of  disorders  in   the  stomach  and   biliary  or- 
gans, that  follow  a  life  of  high  indulgence  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  table  ;  in  nephritic  cases, 
which  produce  pain  in  the  loins,  and  thick 
mucous  urine  with  difficult  micturition.  As 
the  healing  qualities  of  this  water  are  as  de- 
cided as  in   any  of  the  mineral  springs,  it 
should  be  avoided  in  cases  of  a  general  in- 
flammatory tendency,  in  hectic  fever  and  ul- 
ceration oi  the  lungs  :  and  in  a  disposition  to 
active  hacmorrhagy.    As  a  hot  bath,  this  wa- 
ter is  even  more  valuable  and  more  extensive- 
ly employed  than  as  an  internal  remedy.  The 
baths  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  may  be  said  to  be 
more  particularly  medicated  than  any  other 
that  we  are  acquainted   with.     They   pos- 
sess both  temperature  of  any  degree  that 
can   be  borne,  and    a  strong  impregnation 
with  sulphur  in  its  most  active  forms,  and  a 
quantity  of  alkali  which  is  sufficient  to  give 
it  a  very  soft  soapy    feel,  and  to   render  it 
more  detergent  than  common  water.     From 
these  circumstances   these    baths    will  be 
found  of  particular  service  in  stiffness  and 
rigidity  of  the  joints  and  ligaments,  which 
is    left   by  the    inflammation  of  gout   and 
rheumatism,  and  in  the    debility  of  palsy, 
where  the  highest  degree  of  heat  which  the 
skin  can  bear  is  required.  The  sulphureous 
ingredient  venders  it  highly  active  in  almost 
every  cutaneous  eruption,  and  in  general  in 
every  foulness  of  the   skin  ;  and  here   the 
internal  use  of  the  water  should  attend  that 
of  the  bath.     These  waters  are  also  much 
employed  in   the  distressing  debility  which 
follows  a  long  course  of  mercury  and  ex- 
cessive  salivation.     Aken  water  is  one  of 
the  few  natural  springs,  that  are  hot  enough 
to  be  employed  as  a  vapour  bath,  without 
the  addition  of  artificial  heat.     It  is  em- 
ployed both  in  cases  in  which  the  hot  bath 
is  used,  and  is  found  to  be  a  remarkably  pow- 
erful auxiliary  in  curing  some  of  the  worst 
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species  of  cutaneous  disorders.  With  re- 
gard to  the  dose  of  this  water  to  be  begun 
with,  or  the  degree  of  heat  to  bathe  in,  it  is 
in  all  cases  best  to  begin  with  small  quant! 
ties  and  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  gradually 
increase  them,  agreeably  to  the  effects  and 
constitution  of  the  patient.  The  usual  time 
of  the  year  for  drinking  these  waters,  is 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
June,  or  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
latter  end  of  September. 

Aizoojr.  (From  <*»  always,  and  £w»  to 
live.)  Aizmtn.  An  evergreen  aquatic  plant, 
like  the  aloe  said  to  posess  antiscorbutic 
virtues. 

Ajava.  (Indian.)  A  said  used  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  remedy  for  the  cholic. 

Al.  The  Arabian  article  which  signifies 
the  ;  it  is  applied  to  a  word  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, as  the  Greek  o  is.  The  Easterns  ex- 
press the  stipe  lative  by  adding  God  there- 
to,  as  the  mountain  of  God,  for  the  highest 
mountain  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Jll  re- 
lates to  the  word  Alia,  God  :  so  alchemy  may 
be  the  chmnistry  of  God,  or  the  most  exalted 
perfection  of  cl.ymical  science. 

Ai.a.  A  wing.  The  armpit,  so  called 
because  it  answers  to  the  pit  under  the  wing 
of  a  bird. 

Aiabaiu.     Lead. 

ALajiOHMis.     Any  tiling  like  a  wing 
Al.b  aumis.     The  upper  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear. 

Al;k  nasi.  Two  cartilages  of  the  nose 
which  form  the  nostrils. 

Alje  vesfertilionum.  That  part  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  womb,  which  lies 
between  the  tubes  and  the  ovaria  ;  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  wing  of 
a  bat. 

Khs.  ixTEnsaj  minores.  See  JVyrn- 
ph<£. 

Alafi.     Alfifof.    Alofori.     Alkaline. 
Alla  phthisis.    (From  «>.«ucc,  blind,  and 
qBhtk,  a  wasting.)     A  consumption  from  a 
flux  of  humours  from  the  head. 
Aumad.     Alo.med-     Antimony. 
Alamuic.     Mercury. 
Alanuahla.     (Arab,    bitter.)     The   bit- 
ter apple,  or  colocynth. 

Ai.asfcta.  (Arab.)  A  vein  between  the 
chin  and  lower  lip,  which  was  formerly  open- 
ed to  prevent  foetcd  breath. 
ALAPofu.  See  Bilimbi. 
Alake  externum.  A  name  of  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle  ;  so  called  because 
it  takes  its  rise  from  the  wing-like  process 
of  the  sphxnoid  bone. 

Alaria  ossa.  The  wing-like  processes 
of  the  sphacnoid  bone. 

Alaris  ven/e.      The    innermost  of  the 
three  veins  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 
Alasaeet     Alaset.     Ammoniacum. 
Alasi.     Alafor.     An  alkaline  salt. 
Alasthob.     Lead. 
Alatan.     Litharge. 
Alaterncs.    a  species  of  rhamnus 
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AlaTt.  Those  who  have  prominent 
acapulse  like  the  wings  of  birds. 

Alaurat.     Nitre. 

Alb  a  dal.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  sesa- 
moid bone  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great 
toe. 

Alb ao en zi.  Albagiazi.  An  Arabic  name 
for  the  os  sacrum. 

Albaoras  nigra.  So  Avicenna  names 
the  lepra  ichthyoeis.  Others  call  it  lepra 
Grxcorum. 

Albamentcm.  (From  albus,  white. )  The 
white  of  an  egg. 

Albanlm.     Urinous  salt. 

Aliiaiia.     (Chalcl.)  The  white  leprosy. 

Albaras.  Arsenic.  A  white  pustule. 

Albatio.  (From  albea,  to  whiten.)  Al- 
bificalio.  The  calcination  or  whitening  of 
metals. 

Alberas.  (Arab.)  White  pustules  on  the 
face:  also  staphisagria,  because  its  juice  was 
said  to  remove  these  pustules. 

Albestore.    Quick  lime. 

Albetad.     Galbanum. 

Albi  9UBLIMATI.    Muriated  mercury. 

ALBICANTIA  CORPORA.  (From  aU 
beo,  to  grow  white.)  The  glands  of  a  white 
colour  which  are  usually  called  Willis's 
glands  in  the  br:iin. 

Albiment.  Orpiment.  See  Auripigmen- 
turn. 

Albinum.     See  Gnaphalivm. 

Albor.     Urine. 

Albora.  A  sort  of  itch;  or  rather  of 
leprosy  Paracelsus  says,  it  is  a  complica- 
tion of  the  morphew,  serpigo,  and  leprosy. 
When  cicatrices  appear  in  the  face  like  the 
serpigo,  and  then  turn  to  small  blisters  of 
ihe  nature  of  the  morphew,  it  is  the  albora. 
It  terminates  without,  ulceration,  but  by 
fetid  evacuations  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils ; 
it  is  :dso  seated  in  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Albohea.     Quicksilver. 

Albot.     A  crucible. 

Albotai.     Turpentine. 

Ai.eiotab.     Turpentine. 

Albotat.     White  lead. 

Albotim.     Turpentine. 

Albotis.  A  cutaneous  phlegmon  or 
boil. 

Albuoinea  oculi.  (From  albus,  white.) 
See  Adnata  tunica. 

Albuginea  testis.  {Albuginea;  from 
albus,  white  ;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
white  colour.)  Tunica  albuginea  testis.  The 
innermost  coat  of  the  testicle.  It  is  a  strong, 
white,  and  dense  membrane,  immediately 
covering  the  body  or  substance  of  the  tes- 
ticle. On  its  outer  surface  it  is  smooth,  but 
rough  and  uneven  on  the  inner. 

Albuginous  humour.  The  aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

Albugo  oculorum.  A  white  opacity  of 
the  cornea  of  the  eyes  The  Greeks  named  it 
levcoma  ,•  the  Latins,  albugo,  nebula  and  nu- 
becula ;  some  ancient  writers  have  called  it 
pterugium,  jama  ocidi,   onyx,  ungvrst  and 


cegides.    It  is  a  variety  of  Cullen's  Caligo 
Cornea. 
Albuiiar.    White  lead. 
Album  balsamum.  The  balsam  of  copaivi. 

Album  <;r.ecum.  The  white  dung  of 
dogs.  It  was  formerly  applied  as  a  discu- 
tient,  to  the  inside  of  the  throat,  in  quinsies, 
being  first  mixed  with  honey ;  medicines  of 
this  kind  have  long  since  justly  sunk  into 
disuse. 

Album  olus.  Lamb's  lettuce,  or  corn- 
salad.   The  Valeriana  locusta  of  Linnaeus. 

Albumen.  JUbumena  Albuminous  mat- 
ter. Coagulable  l)mph.  Albumen  is  very 
abundant  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  the 
pi  incipal  constituent  part  of  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  the  lymphatic  fluid.  It. 
forms  the  cheese  in  milk,  and  makes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  of  eggs.  It  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azot,  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  and.  somewhat  of  calcareous 
earth. 

ALBUMFN  OVI.  Mougo  ovi.  Albumen, 
albor  ovi,  ovi  albus  liquor,  ovi  candidum,  alba- 
mentum,  clarela.     The  white  of  an  egg. 

Alcahest.  An  Arabic  word  to  express 
an  universal  dissolvent,  which  was  pretend- 
ed to  by  P;ir:icelsus  and  Helmont.  Some 
say  that  Paracelsus  fust  used  this  word,  and 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  German  wcrds 
al  and  geest,  i.  e.  all  spirit.  Van  Helmont 
borrowed  the  word,  and  applied  it  to  his  in- 
vention, which  he  called  the  universal  dis- 
solvent. 

Alcaol.  The  solvent  for  the  preparation 
of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

ALCALI.     (Arab.)     See  Alkali. 

Alcalization.  The  impregnating  any 
spiritous  fluid  with  an  alkali. 

Alcea  Indica.  See  See Hibiscusabelmoschus. 

Alcea  /Egyi-tiaca  villgsa.  See  Hibis- 
cus abslmoschus. 

Alcea  Rosea.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  malva  arboi  ea.     See  Malva. 

ALCitA.  (From  «ax»,  strength.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
a*  tern.  Class,  MonadelpHa.  Order  Pohj- 
u.fdria.    Hollyhock. 

Allcab.  Sal  almoniac,  or  muriat  of 
ammonia. 

Alcanna.     (Indian  word.)  See  Jllkanna. 

Alcebar.     See  Agallochvm. 

Alcebris  vivum.     See  Sulphur  vivum. 

Alchabric     Sulphur  vivum. 

Alchachil.     Rosemary. 

Alcharith.     Quicksilver. 

Alchien.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Thea- 
trum  Chemicum,  and  seems  to  signify  that 
power  in  nature  by  which  all  corruption  and 
generation  are  efftcted. 

ALCHEMILLA.  (So  called  because  it 
was  celebrated  by  the  old  alchemists.)  La- 
dies' mantle. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class  Tetrandria.  Order, 
Monogynia, 

2.  The  parmacopoeial  name  of  a  plant 
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called  lady's  mantle.  Alcliemilla  vulgaris  ; 
foliis  lubatis  ofLinnxus.  It  was  formerly 
esteemed  as  a  powerful  adstringent  in 
haemorrhages,  fluor  albus,  Sx.  given  inter- 
nally. 

Alciii.melec  (Heb.)  Tlie  Egyptian 
melilot. 

Alchemy.  Alchemia.  Alchimia.  A/kima. 
That  branch  of  chymistry  which  relates  to 
the  transudation  of  metals  into  gold  ;  the 
forming  a  panacea  or  universal  remedy;  an 
alkahest,  or  universal  menstrum  ;  a  uni- 
versal ferment ;  and  many  oilier  absurdities. 

Alchibric.     See  Alkibric. 

Vlchijiilla.     See  A'chemilla. 

Alchitro.v.  Oil  of  juniper ;  also  the 
name  ofa  dentifrice  o(  Messue. 

Alchute.     See  JHonaiu 

Aicamtr.     Alchemy. 

Alchlis.  A  speck  on  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  somewhat  obscuring  vision. 

Alcimad.     Antimony 

Aixou.  Sal-ammoniac,  or  muriat  of  am- 
monia. 

Alcocalum.     (Perhaps  Indian.)  Arti- 
choke, or  cinara. 

Alcofol.     Amimony. 

ALCOHOL.     See  Alkohol. 

Alcola.  (Heb)  The  aphthae,  or  thrush. 

Paracelsus  gives  this  name  to  tartar,  or 
excrement  of  urine,  whether  it  appears  as 
sand,  mucilage,  8cc. 

Alcot.ita.     Urine. 

A  clone.     Brass. 

Alcou.     its  ustum. 

Alcte.  It  is  the  name  of  a  plant  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates.  Fees. us  thinks  it  is 
the  elder. 

Alclbrith.     Sulphur. 

Alctonium.  Bastard  sponge,  spongy 
plant-like  substance,  which  is  met  with 
on  the  seashore:  it  is  of  different  shapes 
end  colours.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
Greeks  called  by  this  name.  Dioscorides 
speaks  of  five  sorts  of  it.  They  are  calci- 
ned with  a  liile  salt,  as  dentifrice,  and  are 
used  to  remove  spots  ou  the  skin.        J 

Alder-tree-     See  Alnus  and  Frangula  . 

Alderbery  bearing.     See  Praugula. 

Alder  wtne.  When  well  fermented,  and 
having  a  proper  addition  of  raisins  in  it,  in 
its  composition  is  frequently  a  rich  and 
strong  liquor ;  it  keeps  better  than  many  of 
the  other  made  wines,  fi.r  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  many 
medical  virtues;  but  these,  experience  does 
not  seem  to  sanction  :  and  the  virtues  of  the 
alder,  like  those  of  many  other  simples  for- 
merly prized,  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

ALE.  Cerevisia.  Liquor  cereris.  Vinum 
hordeaceum.  Barley  wine.  A  fermented 
liquor  made  from  malt  ar.d  hops,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  from  beer,  made  from  the 
same  ingredients,  by  the  quantity  of  hops 
Used  therein ;  which  is  greater  in  beer,  and 
therefore  renders  the  liquor  more  bitter,  and 
fitter  for  keeping.     Ale,  when  well  ferment- 


ed, is  a  wholesome  beverage,  and  sccm<» 
only  to  disagree  with  those  subject  to 
asthma,  or  any  disorder  of  the  respiration 
or  irregularity  in  the  digestive  organs.  The 
old  dispensatories  enumerate  several  medi- 
cated  aks,  such  as  certvisia  oxydorica,  for 
the  ryes  ;  cere.rixia  antiarthritica,  against 
the  gout  ;     Ctphcdica,  epileptica,  &.C. 

Aleara.     A  cucurbit. 

Aleiuiia.  (Fsom  ah,  to  nourish.)  Nou- 
ishing  foods,  or  medicines. 

Alec.     Alech.     Vitriol. 

Alechauith.     Mercury. 

Alkima.  (From  a.\u$v,  to  anoint.)  An 
ointment. 

Ai.eion.  ('A>,uov,  copious.)  Hippocrates 
uses  tliis  word  as  an  epithet  for  water. 

Aleiphh.  (From  at,Kuya>,  to  anoint.) 
Any  medicated  oil. 

Au;r.io.v.  (From  ax?,  salt,  and  atuet. 
oil.)  Oil  beat  up  svith  salt,  to  apply  to  tu- 
mours.    Galen  frequently  used  it. 

Ar.KiiA.  (From  ct  priv.  and  x//^of,  hun- 
ger. Meat,  food,  or  any  thing  that  satisfies 
the  aj  petite. 

Alembic.  (Some  derive  it  from  the 
Arabian  particle  <il,  and  *fA.£i?,  from  x/uGxi\rv 
to  ascend.  Avicenna  declares  it  to  be  Arab.) 
Moorshead.  A  chymical  utensil  made  of 
glass,  metal,  or  earthen-ware,  and  adapted 
tc  receive  volatile  products  from  retorts.  It 
consists  ofa  body,  to  which  is  fitted  a  coni- 
cal head,  and  out  of  this  head  descends  late- 
rally a  beak  to  be  inserted  into  the  receiver. 

Alembroth.  A  chaldee  word,  import- 
ing the  key  of  art.  Some  explained  it  by- 
sal  mercurii,  or  sal  philosophorumand  artis  ; 
others  say  it  is  named  alembrot  and  sal  fusic- 
nis,  or  sal  fixionis.  Alembroth  desiccatum 
is  said  to  be  the  sal  lartari ;  hence  this  word 
seems  to  sifiwify  alkaline  salt,  which  opens 
the  bodies  of  metals  by  destroying  their 
sulphurs,  and  promoting  their  separation 
from  the  ores.  From  analogy,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  the  same  effect  in  conquering  ob- 
structions and  attenuating  viscid  fluids  in  the 
human  body.  A  peculiar  earth,  probably 
containing  a  fixed  alkali,  found  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  has  also  this  appellation;  and  a 
solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  to 
which  the  muriat  of  ammonia  has  been  ad- 
ded, is  called  sal  alembroth. 

Ale.mzadar.  Crude  sal  ammoniac,  or 
muriat  of  ammonia. 

Alemzadat.  Crude  sal  ammoniac,  or 
muriat  of  ammonia. 

Alepexsis  A  species  of  ash-tree  which 
produces  manna. 

Ales.  (From,  a*c,  salt.)  The  name  ofa 
compound  salt. 

Alevron.    (From  stx«&),  to  grind.)  Meal, 
Alexanders,      common.       This    plant, 
Smyrnium  ohistram  of  Linnseus,  was  for- 
merly cultivated  for  sallads.     It  is  now  su- 
perseded by  celery. 

Alexanders,  hound  leaved.  Smyrni- 
um perfoliatum  of  Linnaeus.    The  blanched 
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stalks  of  this  species  are  far  preferable  to 
tliose  of  common  alexanders,  and  are  es- 
teemed as  stomachic  anil  nervine. 

Alexandria.     Jilexandr  ina,      T:. 
tree,  or  laurel,  of  Alexai 

Alf.xandricm.  Etnplttalrum  iirlde.  A 
plaster  described  by  Celsus,  made  with 
wax,  alum,  Uc. 

Alexicaca.  (From  *xs|a>,  to  drive  away, 
and  fttuuv.evil.  (.'l/rjcicucum.  An  antidote, 
or  amulet,  to  resist  poison. 

Ai.kxipiiahmhs.  (Alexiphnrmica,  sc. 
meihcanunto,  trow  ax«£a>,  to  expel,  and  ?<§- 
uouut,  a  poison.)  Antipharmica.  Caco-alexi- 
teria.  Medicines  supposed  to  preserve  the 
body  against  the  power  of  poisons,  or  to 
correct  or  expel  those  taken.  The  ancients 
attributed  this  property  to  some  vegetables, 
and  even  waters  distilled  from  them.  The 
term,  however,  is  now  disused. 

AiKxn»TBETiciJM.  (From  *\«£a>,  to  drive 
away,  and  <B-j£iJK,  fever.)  A  febrifuge.  A 
i    in.  (!v  for  fever. 

Alexipyretos.  Alexipyretum.  The  same 
as  alexipyreticum. 

Ai.f.xjr.     An  elixir. 

Ai.kxitkhia.  Preservatives  from  con- 
tagion. 

Alexiterihm.  (From  «*.<£»,  to  expel, 
H*nd  -rugs*,  to  preserve.)  A  preservative 
^piedicine  against  poison,  or  contagion. 

Alfacta.     Distillation. 

Alfattde.     Muriat  of  ammonia. 

Alfasara.  Alpliesara.  Arabic  terms  for 
r    the  vine. 

Alfadas.     JHfules.    Cerusse. 

Alfol.     Muriel  of  ammonia. 

Alfusa.     Tutty. 

A LCAi.i.     A  catheter.     Also  nitre. 

Ai.gauah.     See  jfnchilops. 

Algaroth.  (So  called  from  Victorias 
Agaroth,  a  physician  of  Verone,  end  its  in- 
ventor.) Algarot.  Algarothi  Mercuriusvitx. 
J'ulvisAlgarothi  The  antimnnial  part  of  the 
butter  ot  antimony,  separated  from  some  of 
its  acid  by  washing  it  in  water.  It  is  vio- 
lently emetic  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains, 
and  is  preferred  by  many  tor  making  the 
emetic  tartar. 

Au;Eno.  (From  rtAj.cc,  pain)  A  vio- 
lent pain  about  t!ie  anus,  peruueum,  testes, 
urethra,  and  bladder,  arising  from  the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea.  A 
term  very  seldom  used. 

Albema.  (From  ahyiw,  to  be  in  pain.) 
Algernons  Algematodes  Uneasiness,  pain 
of  any  kind. 

Algeria.     Kigirie.     Lime. 

Algeroth.     See  Algaroth. 

Algibic     Sulphur  vivum. 

Algor.  A  sudden  cltilness  or  rigor. 
A  term  met  with  in  Sauvage's  and  Sagar's 
Nosology. 

Algosarel.  The  Arabian  term  for  the 
Daucus  sylvestris,  or  carrot. 

Alguada.    A  white  leprous  eruption. 


Ar.HABi.  (Arab.)  A  species  of  Hedy 
sanim.  The  leaves  are  hot  and  pungent, 
the  flowers  purgative 

AuiA\nALA.  An  Arabi. n  name  for  co- 
locyntn,  or  hitter  apple. 

Aliiasef.  (Arab.)  Alhasaf.  A  sort  of 
foetid  pustule,  called  also  Hydvoa. 

Alia  shuilla  (From  axicc,  belonging 
to  the  sea,  and  tnuM*,  a  shrimp  )    A  prawn. 

Alica.  (From  a/o,  to  nourish  )  In  ge- 
neral signification,  a  grain,  a  sort  of  food 
admired  by  the  ancients  ;  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  is  a  grain  or  a  preparation  of 
some  kind  thereof. 

Alices  (From  *ai£»,  to  sprinkle.)  Little 
red  spots  in  the  skin,  which  precede  the 
eruption  of  pustules  in  the  small  pox 

Alienatio  mentis.  (Fr>m  alieno,  to 
estrange.)  Delirium.  Estrangement  of  the 
mind. 

Alifotimes  Musri'Li  Muscles  so  called 
from  their  supposed  rese  nblance  to  wings. 
See  Pteryguidceus. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL.  Alimentary 
duct.  A  name  given  to  the  whole  of  those 
passages  which  the  food  passrs  through 
from  the  mouth  to  the  anu-i.  This  duct  may 
be  said  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  there  being  no  animal  without  it,  and 
whatever  has  it,  being  properly  ranged  un- 
der the  class  of  animals.  Plants  receive 
their  nourishment  by  the  numerous  fibres  of 
their  roots,  but  have  no  common  receptacle 
for  digesiing  the  food  received,  or  for  carry- 
ing off  the  excrements.  But  in  all,  even  the 
lowest  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may  ob- 
serve a  stomach  and  intestines,  even  where 
we  cannot  perceive  the  least  formation  of 
any  organs  of  the  senses,  unless  that  com- 
mon one  of  feeling,  as  in  oysters. 

Alimentary  duct.  The  alimentary 
canal.  The  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes  so 
called. 

Alimos.     Common  liquorice. 

Aloium.   See  Arum. 

Alindesis.  ('AAivhitr:;,  from  ctxivfu/ui,  to 
be  turned  about.)  A  bodily  exercise,  which 
seems  to  be  rolling  on  the  ground,  or  rather 
in  the  dust,  af'.er  being  annointed  with  oil. 
Hippocrates  says  it  hath  nearly  the  same 
effect  as  wrestling. 

Alipjsxos.  (From  a.,  neg.  and  irirduvu, 
to  be  fat.)  ARpjenum.  Alipantqs.  An 
external  remedy,  without  fat  or  moisture. 

Alipasma.  (From  axu^a,  to  annoint.)  An 
ointment  Tubbed  upon  the  body,  to  prevent 
sweating. 

Alipe.  Remedies  for  wounds  in  the 
cheek,  to  prevent  inflammatiou. 

Alipow.  A  species  pftureth,  found  near 
Mount  Ceti,  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a  power- 
ful purgative,  used  instead  of  senna,  but 
much  more  active. 

Alipt;e.  (From  e&vpti,  to  annoint.)  Ser- 
vants who  anointed  the  persons  after  bath- 
in?. 
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Alisanclers.     See  Smyrnium. 

ALISMA.  (From  *ac,  the  sea.)  Wa- 
terplantain.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Hexandria. 
Order,  Polygyria. 

Alistelis.  (From  a\c,  the  sea.)  Mu- 
riat  of  ammonia. 

Alitt.     Alith.     Asafoetida. 

Alkafial.     Antimony. 

Alkahest.  An  imaginary  universal  men- 
struum, or  solvent. 

Alkahest  Glauberi.  Alkaline  salts.  See 
Alcahest. 

AlkahatGlauberi.     An  alkali. 

ALKALI.  Alkali,  in  Arabic,  signifies 
burnt ;  or  from  al  and  kali,  i.  e.  the  essence, 
or  the  whole  of  kali,  the  plant  from  which  it 
was  originally  prepared, though  now  derived 
from  plants  of  every  kind.)  Alcali,  alafi, 
alafor,  alafort,  calcadis.  A  term  given  to 
substances  which  possess  the  following  pro- 
perties :  They  are  incombustible,  and  soluble 
in  water;  they  possession  acrid,  urinous 
taste.  When  mixed  with  siliceous  sub- 
stances, and  exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  they 
form  a  more  or"less  perfect  glass.  They 
unite  with  another  class  of  bodies  called 
acids,  and  form  new  compounds,  in  which 
both  the  acid  and  alkaline  properties  are 
more  or  less  lost.  They  render  oils  misci- 
ble  with  water.  They  change  various  blue 
vegetable  pigments  to  green  ;  red  to  violet, 
or  blue ,  and  yellow  to  brown.  Blue  pig- 
ments, that  have  been  turned  red  with  acids, 
are  again  restored  by  alkalies  to  their  pri- 
mitive colour?.  They  emit  light  on  the  af- 
fusion of  the  den  e  acids  when  freed  from 
water.  They  attract  water  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere.  They  unite  to  sulphur 
by  fusion,  and  by  means  of  water.  They  ex- 
ert a  great  solvent  power  on  the  cellular 
membrane  and  animal  fibre.  They  also  cor- 
rode woollen  cloth,  and,  if  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, convert  it  into  a  sort  of  jelly- 

They  are  only  three  kinds  of  alkalis  at 
present  known  : 

1.  The  mineral,  called  soda,  in  the  new 
chvmical  nomenclature.     See  Soda. 

2.  The  vegetable,  called  potassa.  in  the 
new  chymical  nomenclature.     See  Potaesa. 

3.  Ammonia,  or  the  caustic  volatile  alkali, 
is  the  third.  See  Ammonia. 

To  these,  some  chymists  add  barytes,  and 
some  other  earths. 

Alkalis  are  either  fixed,  that  is,  they  are 
not  reduced  to  the  state  of  gas,  by  the  most 
intense  heat ;  or  they  are  volatile,  i.  e.  the 
common  temperature  is  almost  sufficient  to 
change  their  state  of  aggregation  ;  potash 
and  soda  are  of  the  former  kind  ;  and,  of 
the  latter,  ammonia  is  the  only  one 
known. 

ALKALESCENT.  Slightly  alkaline. 

Alkali,  caustic  An  alkali  is  so  called 
when   deprived  of  the    carbonic    acid   it 


contains  for  it  then  becomes  more  caustic 
and  more  violent  in  its  action. 

Alkali  fixcm.  Those  alkalis  are  so 
called  that  emit  no  characteristic  smell, 
and  canjiot  be  volatilized,  but  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Two  kinds  of  fixed  al- 
kalis have  only  hitherto  been  known,  name- 
ly, potash  and  soda.    See  Potash  and  Soda. 

Alkali,  jossile.     See  Soda. 

Alkali,  mineral.  (So  called  because  it 
forms  the  basis  of  marine  salts.)    See  Soda. 

Alkali,  vegetable.  (So  called  because  it 
abounds  in  many  vegetables.)  See  Pot- 
ash. 

Alkali,  volatile.  (So  called  because  it  is 
volatile  in  opposition  to  the  oiher  alkalis, 
which  are  fixed  )     See  jf  mmonta. 

ALKALINA.  A  class  of  substances  de- 
scribed by  Cullen  as  comprehending  the 
substances  otherwise  termed  antacida. 
They  consist  of  alkalis,  and  also  of  sub- 
stances, into  which  they  enter  in  combina- 
tion. The  principal  alkalines  in  use,  are  the 
carbonates  and  subcarbonates  of  soda,  pot- 
ash, and  ammonia. 

Alkalizatiojt.  (Alcalizatio,  onis,  f.) 
Alkalization.  The  impregnating  any  thing 
with  an  alkaline  salt,  as  spirit  of  wine,  &c. 

Alkanet.  (Alkanah,  a  reed.  Arab.) 
Radix  anchusae. 

Alkanxa.     See  Anchusa. 

ALKANNA  VERA.  Alkauna  Orienlalis. 
An  Oriental  plant ;  the  Laivsonia  inermis, 
ramis  inermibus,  of  Linnaeus;  principally 
employed  in  its  native  place,  as  a  dye.  The 
root  is  the  officinal  part ;  which,  however, 
is  rarely  met  with  in  the  shops.  It  possesses 
adstringent  properties,  and  may  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  anchusa. 

Alkasa.     Alksoal.     A  crucible. 

Alcanthum.     Arsenic. 

Alkattt.     Quicksilver. 

ALKEKENGI.  (Alkekengi,  Arab.) 
Halicabaidro.  Winter  cherry.  This  plant, 
Physalis  alkekengi  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  ge- 
minis  integris  acutis,  caule  herbaceo,  in- 
feme  subramoso,  is  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. The  berries  are  recommended  as  a 
diuretic,  from  six  to  twelve  for  a  dose,  in 
dropsicial  and  calculous  diseases. 

Alkeidvies.  A  term  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs,  denoting  a  celebrated  remedy,  of 
the  form  and  consistence  of  a  confection, 
whereof  the  kermes  is  the  basis.  See 
Kerm.es. 

Alketiva.     (Arab.)  Castor  oil. 

ALKOHOL.  (An  Arabian  word,  which 
signifies  antimony :  so  called  from  the  usage 
of  the  Eastern  ladies  to  p:;int  their  eye- 
brows with  antimony,  reduced  to  a  most 
subtile  powder  J*  w"hich  at  last  came  to  sig- 
nify any  thing  exalted  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion.) Alcohol.  Alkol.  Spiritus  vinosus  rec- 
tificatns.  Spiritus  vini  rectsficatus.  Spiritus 
vini  concentratus.  Spiritus  vini  rectificatissi, 
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tii!/s.  Alcohol  is  highly  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  freed  frqmall  those  aqueous  panicles 
which  are  not  essential  to  it  by  duly  perform- 
ing rectification.  In  its  purest  state,  it  is 
quite  colourless,  and  clear,  of  a  strong  and 
penetrating  smell  and  taste  ;  capable  of  be- 
ing set  on  fire  without  a  wick,  and  burning 
with  aflame,  without  leaving  a  residue,  and 
without  smoke  and  soot.  Alcohol  is  misci- 
ble  with  water  in  all  proportions.  It  does 
not  freeze  in  any  degree  of  coldness.  It  is 
the  direct  menstruum  or  solvent  of  resins. 
It  dissolves,  also,  the  natural  balsams.  The 
resinous  and  various  other  parts  of  plants  are 
also  soluble  in  alcohol,  hence  it  is  made  use 
of  for  extracting  those  parts,  and  for  making 
the  preparations  called  elixirs,  tinctures,  es- 
sences, Sec.  In  England,  alcohol  is  pro- 
cured by  distillation  from  molasses ;  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  an  infusion  of 
malt.  This  last,  before  its  rectification,  is 
termed  viltiskey.  In  the  East-Indies,  arrack 
is  distilled  from  rice  ;  in  the  West-Indies, 
rum  from  the  sugar  cane ;  and  in  France 
and  Spain,  brandy  from  wine  ;  all  these  af- 
ford alcohol  by  distillation.  On  the  human 
solids,  alcohol  acts  as  a  most  violent  corru- 
gator  and  stimulus. 

Alkosoii.     Camphire. 

Alki  plumbi.  Supposed  to  be  acetat 
of  lead. 

Antrim  a.     Powder  of  basilisk. 

Allamor.     Lead. 

ALLANTOinKS  MEMllRANA.      ( ' AUantbith'S; 

from  suaoc,  a  hog's  pudding,  and  a/«,  like- 
ness ;  because,  in  some  brute  animals,  it  is 
long  and  thick.)  A  membrane  of  the  foetus, 
peculiar  to  brutes,  which  contains  the  urine 
discharged  from  the  bladder. 

Alleluia.  (IJeb.  Praise  the  Lord- J 
The  acetosa,  or  wood-sorrel ;  so  named  from 
its  many  virtues.     See  Acetocella. 

All-go  on.  English  mercury.  The  vul- 
gar name  for  the  Chenopodium  bonus  Herni- 
als of  Linnaeus  ;  a  plant  which  may  be  boil- 
ed for  spinach,  and  which  is  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  it. 

dl.     See     Heraclium  and  Stachys. 

ALLIARIA.  (From  allium,  garlick  ;  from 
its  smell  resembling  garlick.)  Jack  of  the 
hedge.  Sauce-alone,  or  stinking  hedge-mus- 
tard. The  plant  to  which  this  name  is 
given,  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Erysis 
mum  alliariu  ;  J'oliis  cordatis  of  Linnaeus ;  it 
is  sometimes  exhibited  in  humid  asthma  and 
dyspnoea,  with  suecess.  Its  virtues  are 
powerfully  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  anti- 
scorbutic. 

Allicah.     Vinegar. 

Allicoa.      Petroleum. 

\  li. ir;  ati'iu.    A  ligature,  or  bandage. 

AllioticUM.  (From  xhAtsa  ,  to  alter,  or 
vary.)  An  alterative  medicine,  consisting 
of  various  antiscorbutics.     Galen. 

ALLIUM.  (From  o/eo,  to  smell,  because 
it  stinks;  or  from  txu,  to  avoid,  as  being 
unpleasant  to  most  people)     Garlick. 


1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Glass,  Hexandria.  Order, 
Jkbnogytiia.     Garlick. 

2.  The  Pharmacopceial  name  of  garlick. 
Theriaca  rusticorum.  Allium  sativum  ot 
Linnaeus  : — caule  planifolio  bulbifero,  bidbo 
composite,  staminibus  tricuspidatis.  This 
species  of  garlick,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
grows  spontaneously  in  Sicily ;  but,  as  it  is 
much  employed  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes,  it  has  been  long  very  generally 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Every  part  of  the 
plant,  but  more  especially  the  root,  has  a 
pungent  acrimonious  taste,  and  a  peculiarly 
offensive  strong  smell.  This  odour  is  ex- 
tremely penetrating  and  diffusive ;  for,  on 
the  root  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  the 
alliaceous  scent  impregnates  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  is  discoverable  in  the  various  ex- 
cretions, as  in  the  urine,  perspiration,  milk, 
&c.  Garlick  is  generally  allied  to  the  onion, 
from  which  it  seems  only  to  differ  in  being 
more  powerful  in  its  effects,  and  in  its  ac- 
tive matter,  being  in  a  more  fixed  state. 
By  stimulating  the  stomach  they  both  fa- 
vour digestion,  and,  as  a  stimulus,  are  rea- 
dily diffused  over  the  system.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  useful  condi- 
ments with  the  food  of  phlegmatic  people, 
or  those  whose  circulation  \»  languid  and 
secretions  interrupted  ;  but  with  those  sub- 
ject to  inflammatory  complaints,  or  where 
great  irritability  prevails.these  roots,  in  their 
acrid  state,  may  prove  very  hurtful.  The 
medicinal  uses  of  garlick  are  various  ;  it  has 
been  long  in  estimation  as  an  expcctoraiit 
in  petuitous  asthmas,  and  other  pulmonary 
affections,  unattended  with 'inflammation. 
In  hot  bilious  constitutions,  therefore,  gar- 
lick is  improper:  for  it  frequently  produces 
flatulence,  head-ach,  thirst,  heat,  and  other 
inflammatory  symptoms.  A  free  use  of  it  is 
said  to  promote  the  piles  in  habits  disposed 
to  this  complaint.  Its  utillity  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropsies  is  attested  by  unquestionable 
authorities  ;  and  its  febrifuge  power  has 
not  only  been  experienced  in  preventing  the 
paroxysms  of  inlermittents,  (Bergius  says 
quartans  have  been  curgd  by  it ;  and  he  be- 
gins by  giving  one  bulb,  or  clove,  morning 
and  evening,  adding  every  day  one  more, 
till  four  or  five  cloves  be  taken  at  a  dose  : 
if  the  fever  then  vanishes,  the  dose  is  to  be 
diminished,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
one,  or  even  two  cloves,  twice  a  day,  for 
some  weeks  ;)  but  even  in  subduing  the 
plague.  Another  virtue  of  garlick  is  that  of 
an  anthelminthic.  It  has  likewise  beenfound 
of  great  advantage  in  scorbutic  cases,  and 
in  calculous  disorders,  acting  in  these,  not 
only  as  a  diuretic,  but,  in  several  instances, 
manifesting  a  iithrontriptic  power.  That 
the  juice  of  alliaceous  plants  in  general,  has 
considerable  effects  upon  human  calculi,  is 
to  be  inferred  by  the  experiments  of  Lobb  ; 
and  we  are  abundantly  warranted  in  as- 
serting, that  a  decoction  of  the  beards  of 
•  F 
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leeks,  taken  liberally,  and  its  use  persevered 
in  for  a  length  of  time,  has  been  found  re- 
markably successful  in  calculous  and  gravel- 
ly Complaints.  The  penetrating  and  diffusive 
acrimony  of  garlick,  renders  its  external 
application  useful  in  many  disorders,  as  a 
rubefacient,  and  more  especially  as  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  to  cause  a  revulsion 
from  the  head  or  breast,  as  was  successfully 
practised  and  recommended  by  Sydenham. 
As  soon  as  an  inflammation  appears,  the 
garlick  cataplasm  should  be  removed,  and 
one  of  bread  and  milk  be  applied,  to  obvi- 
ate excessive  pain.  Garlick  has  also  been 
variously  employed  externally,  to  tumours 
and  cutaneous  diseases ;  and,  in  certain  cases 
of  deafness,  a  clove,  or  small  bulb  of  this 
root,  wrapt  in  gauze  or  muslin,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  meatus  auditorius,  has  been 
found  an  efficacious  remedy.  Garlick  may 
be  administered  in  different  forms  ;  swal- 
lowing the  clove  entire,  after  being  dipped 
in  oil,  is  recommended  as  the  most  effec- 
tual, or,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  by 
cutting  it  into  pieces  without  bruising  it, 
may  be  found  to  answer  equally  well,  pro- 
ducing thereby  no  uneasiness  in  the  fauces. 
On  being  beaten  up,  and  formed  into  pills, 
fhe  active  parts  of  this  medicine  soon  eva- 
porate ;  this  Dr.  Woodville,  in  his  Medical 
Botany,  notices,  on  the  authority  of  Cul- 
kn,  who  thinks  that  Lewis  has  fallen  into 
a  gross  error,  in  supposing  dried  garlick 
more  active  than  fresh.  The  syrup  and 
axymel  of  garlick,  which  formerly  had  a 
place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  are 
now  expunged.  It  may  be  necessary  to  no- 
tice that,  by  some,  the  cloves  of  garlick  are 
bruised  and  applied  to  the  wrists,  to  cure 
agues,  and  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  to  cure  the 
tooth-ache  :  when  held  in  the  hand,  they  are 
said  to  relieve  hiccough  ;  when  beat  with 
common  oil  into  a  poultice,  they  resolve 
sluggish  humours  ;  and,  if  laid  on  the  navels 
of  children,  they  are  supposed  to  destroy 
vtorms  in  the  intestines. 

Allium  cepa.  The  systematic  oame  for 
the  Cepa  of  the  shops.     See  Cepa. 

Allium  porrum.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Porrum  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Porrum. 

Allium  sativum.  The  systematic  name 
for  Allium.     See  Allium. 

Allium  victorialis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Victoralis  longa  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias.    See  Victoralis  longa. 

Allochoos.  (From  axxec,  another,  and 
>.rya>,  to  speak.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
to  mean  delirious. 

Alloesis.  (From  aAxsr,  another.)  Al- 
teration in  the  state  of  a  disease. 

Alloetica.  (From  axxoc,  another.)  Al- 
teratives Medicines  which  change  the  ap- 
peavance  of  the  disease. 

Allognosjs  (From stAXoc,  another,  and^vo*, 
to  know.)  Delirium;  perversion  of '.he  judg- 
ment ;  incapability  of  distinguishing  peT 
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Vi.i.oniASis.  (From  ax/.cc,  another,  and 
<pta>,  to  speak,)  According  to  Hippocrates, 
a  delirium,  where  the  patient  is  not  able  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

Ai.i.oTi(iornA(;i  v.  (From  0.^x0]^::,  fo- 
reign, and  <px.ya<,  to  eat.)  A  synonym  of 
pica.  See  Pica.  In  Vogel's  Nosology  it 
signifies  the  greedily  eating  unusual  things 
for  food. 

Allots.  By  this  word,  chymists  and  ar- 
tificers commonly  understand  any  portion  of 
base  metal,  or  metalic  mixture,  which  is 
added  to  combine  metals  by  fusion  into  one 
seemingly  homogeneous  mass. 

Allspice.     See  Pimento. 

Alma.  Water  j  and  the  first  motion  of 
a  foetus  to  free  itself  from  its  confinement, 

Almahri.     A  stone-like  amber. 

Almagra.     liolum  cuprum. 

1.  Bed  earth,  or  ochre,  used  by  the  an 
cients  as  an  astringent. 

2.  Rulandus  says  it  is  the  same  as  Lotio. 

3.  In  the  Theatrum  Chymicum  it  is  > 
name  fi;r  the  white  sulphur  of  the  al- 
chymists. 

Almaranda.    Almakis.     Litharge. 

Almanda  cathahtica.  A  plant  growing 
on  the  shores  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  remedy  for  the 
colic  ;  supposed  to  be  cathartic. 

Almarcab.     (Arab.)    Litharge  of  silver. 

Almacarida.     Litharge  of  silver. 

Almargen.     Almarago.    Coral. 

Almarkasita.     Mercury. 

Almartak.     Powder  of  litharge. 

Ajhatatica.     Copper. 

Almecasite.     Almechasite,     Copper. 

Almeailetu.  A  word  used  by  Avicen- 
na,  to  express  a  preternatural  heat  less  than 
that  of  fever,  and  which  may  continue  after 
a  fever. 

Alsieke.     Sal  lucidum,  or  sal  gemma: . 

Almisa.     Musk. 

Almizadir.  Verdigris,  or  muriat  of  am- 
monia. 

Almizadar.     Muriat  of  Ammonia. 

Almond,  bitter.     See  Amygdala. 

Almond,  common.     See  Amygdala. 

Almond,  sivcel.     See  Amygdala. 

Almonds  of  the  ears.  A  popular  name. 
for  the  tonsils,  which  have  been  so  called 
from  their  re  emblance  to  an  almond  in 
shape.     See  Tonsils. 

Almonds  of  the  throat.  A  vulgar 
name  for  the  tonsils. 

Ai.nabati.  In  Avicenna  and  Scorpion, 
this  word  means  the  siliquadulcis,  a  gentle- 
laxative. 

Alm;c.     Stannum,  or  tin. 

Alnmiic.     Sulphur  vivum 

ALNUS.     (Alno,  Ital.)     The  ahW. 

The  pharmacopceial  name  of  two  plat 
sometimes  used  in  medicine,  though  raieh 
employed  in  the  present  practice. 

Alnus  rotvndifolio  ;  glutinosn  ,■  viridtt ' 
the  co#nmon  alder-tree,  called  amtmdatva*.  ' 

Alnus  nigra,  vel  frangula  ;  the  vhair 
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frangula  of  Linnseus.  The  black  alder, 
nailed  also  aunus, 

All  the  parts  of  these  trees  are  astringent 
and  bitter.  The  bark  is  most  astringent ; 
a  decoction  of  it  has  cured  agues,  and  is 
often  used  to  repel  inflammatory  tumours 
of  tlie  throat,  by  way  of  gargle.  The  inner 
yellow  bark  of  the  trunk,  or  root,  given  to 
311.,  vomits,  purges,  and  gripes  ;  but,  joined 
with  aromatics,  it  operates  more  agreea- 
bly. An  infusion  or  decoction  in  water 
inspissated  to  an  extract,  act  yet  more 
mildly  than  these.  The  berries  of  alder  are 
purgative.  They  are  not  in  use  under  their 
own  name,  but  are  often  substituted  for 
buck-thorn  berries ;  to  discover  which,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  berries  of  the 
black  alder  have  a  black  skin,  a  blue  juice, 
and  two  seeds  in  each  of  them  ;  whereas  the 
buckdiorn  berries  have  a  green  juice,  and 
commonly  four  seeds.  The  substitution  of 
one  for  the  other  is  not  of  material  conse- 
quence, as  the  plants  belong  to  the  same 
.^eiius,  and  the  berries  do  not  differ  greatly. 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Gbttingen,  recommends 
from  his  own  experience,  the  leaves  of  alder 
chopped  in  small  pieces,  and  heated  over  the 
fire,  as  the  best  remedy  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted for  dispersing  milk  in  the  breasts. 

Aloe.     See  Aloes. 

Aloedaria.  (From  <lkw,  the  aloe.)  Com- 
pound purging  medicines  so  called  from 
having  aloes  as  the  chief  ingredient. 

Aloephangina.  Medicines  formed  by 
a  combination  of  aloes  and  aromatics. 

Aloes.  (From  ahlah,  a  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying growing  near  the  sea  )  The  Aloe. 

1.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Hexandria.    Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  some  of  the  aloe  plants. 
Fel  untune,  nature's  gall ;  so  named  from  its 
intense  bitterness.  Aloes  are  distinguished 
into  three  species,  socotorine,  liepatic,  and 
>  abaline ;  of  which  the  two  first  are  directed 
lor  officinal  use  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

The  1st.  Aloes  Succotorina  vel  Zocotorina. 
Sticcotorine  aloes,  is  obtained  from  the 
Aloe  perfoliate,  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  cauli- 
nis  dentatis,  amplexicaulibus  vaginantibus, 
fforibus  con/mbosis,  cernuis,  pedunculatis, 
rubcylindricis :  it  is  brought  over  wrapt  in 
skins,  and  is  of  a  bright  surface  and  in  some 
degree  pellucid ;  in  the  lump,  of  a  yellowish 
red  colour,  with  a  purplish  cast ;  when  re- 
duced into  powder,  it  is  of  a  golden  colour. 
It  is  hard  and  friable  in  very  cold  weather; 
but  in  summer  it  softens  very  easily  be- 
twixt the  fingers.  It  is  extremely  bitter 
and  also  accompanied  with  an  aromatic 
flavour,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cover  its 
disagreeable  taste.  Its  scent,  though  bitter, 
is  rather  agreeable,  being  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  myrrh. 

2-  Aloes  hepaiica,  vel  Barbadensis :  the 
common  or  Barbadoes  or  hepatic  aloes. 
Aloe  perfoUaht  of  Linnaeus  -.—Jloribus  pedun- 
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eulatis,  cernuis  corymbosis,  subcylindricis,  fo- 
liis spinosis,  confertis,  dentatis,  vaginantibus, 
planis,  macidatis-.  The  best  is  brought  from 
Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  shells ;  an  inferior 
sort  in  pots,  and  the  worst  in  casks.  It  is 
darker  coloured  than  the  socotorine,  and  not 
so  bright;  it  is  also  drier  and  more  com- 
pact, though  sometimes  the  sort  in  casks  is 
toft  and  clammy.  To  the  taste  it  is  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous,  being  almost  wholly 
without  that  aroma  which  is  observed  in  the 
socotorine.  To  the  smell  it  is  strong  and 
disagreeable. 

3.  Aloes  caballin.a  vel  Guineensis  ;  Horse- 
aloes.  This  is  easily  distinguished  from 
both  the  foregoing  by  its  strong  rank  smell ; 
in  other  respects  it  agrees  pretty  much  with 
the  hepatic,  and  is  now  not  unfrequently 
sold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared 
so  pure  and  bright  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guishable by  the  eye,  even  from  the  socoto- 
rine, but  its  offensive  smell  betrays  it ;  and 
if  this  also  should  be  dissipated  by  art,  its 
wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  finer 
aloes  will  be  a  sufficient  criterion.  This 
aloe  is  not  admitted  into  the  materia  medi- 
ca,  and  is  not  employed  chiefly  by  farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kinds  is 
nearly  the  same.  Their  particular  differ- 
ences only  consist  in  the  different  propor- 
tions of  gum  to  their  resin,  and  in  their 
flavour.  The  smell  and  taste  reside  prin- 
cipally in  the  gum,  as  do  the  principal  vir- 
tues of  the  aloes.  Twelve  ounces  of  Bar- 
badoes aloes  yields  nearly  4  ounces  of  resin, 
and  8  of  gummy  extract.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  socotorine  aloes  yields  3  ounces  of 
resin  and  9  of  gummy  extract. 

Aloes  is  a  well  known  stimulating  purga- 
tive, a  property  which  it  possesses  not  only 
when  taken  internally,  but  also  by  external 
application.  The  cathartic  quality  of  aloes 
does  not  reside  in  the  resinous  part  of  the 
drug,  but  in  the  gum,  for  the  pure  resin 
has  little  or  no  purgative  power.  Its  me- 
dium dose  is  from  5  to  15  grains,  nor  does 
a  larger  quantity  operate  more  effectually. 
Its  operation  is  exerted  on  the  large  in- 
testines, principally  on  the  rectum.  In 
small  doses  long  continued,  it  often  pro- 
duces much  heat,  and  irritation,  particu- 
larly about  the  anus,  from  which  it  some- 
times occasions  a  bloody  discharge ;  there- 
fore, to  those  who  are  subject  to  piles,  or 
of  an  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  or  even  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  its  exhibition  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  mischief;  but 
on  the  contrary,  by  those  of  a  phlegmatic 
constitution,  or  those  suffering  by  uterine 
obstructions  (for  the  stimulant  action  of 
aloes,  it  has  been  supposed,  may  be  extend- 
ed to  the  uterus,)  and  in  some  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia, palsy,  gout,  and  worms,  aloes  may 
be  employed  as  a  laxative  with  peculiar 
advantage.  In  all  diseases  of  the  bilious 
tribe,  aloes  is  the  strongest  purge,  and  the 
best  preparations  for  this  purpose  are  the 
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pilula  ex  aloe  cum  mvrrha,  tlie  tinctuim 
aloes,  or  extractum  colocynthidis  com- 
positum.  Its  efficacy  in  jaundice  is  very 
considerable,  as  it  proves  a  succedaneum 
to  the  bile,  which  in  that  disease  is  de- 
fective either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
Aloes  therefore  may  be  considered  ;is  inju- 
rious where  inflammation  or  irritation  exist 
in  the  bowels  or  neighbouring  parts,  in 
pregnancy,  or  in  habits  disposed  to  piles, 
but  highly  serviceable  in  all  hypochondriac 
affections,  cachectic  habits,  and  persons 
labouring  under  oppression  of  the  stomach 
caused  by  irregularity:  Aromatics  correct 
the  offensive  qualities  of  aloes  the  mostper- 
fectly.The  canella  alba  answers  tolerably , and 
without  any  inconvenience ;  but  sonv  rather 
prefer  the  essential  oils  for  this  purpose. 
Dr.  Cullan  says,  "  If  any  medicine  be  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  a  stomach  purge, 
it  is  certainly  aloes.  It  is  remarkable  with 
regard  to  it,  that  it  operates  almost  to  as 
good  a  purpose  in  a  small  as  in  a  large  dose; 
that  5  grains  will  produce  one  considerable 
dejection,  and  20  grains  will  do  no  more, 
except  it  be  that  in  the  last  dose  the  opera- 
tion will  be  attended  with  gripes,  &c.  Fs 
chief  use  is  to  render  the  peristaltic  motion 
regular,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  cures  in 
habitual  costiveness.  There  is  a  difficulty 
we  meet  with  in  the  exhibition  of  purgatives 
viz.  that  they  will  not  act  but  in  their  full 
dose,  and  will  not  produce  half  their  effect 
if  given  in  half  the  dose.  For  this  purpose 
we  are  chiefly  confined  to  aloes.  Neutral 
salts  in  half  their  dose  will  not  have  half 
their  effect ;  although  even  from  these,  by 
large  dilution,  we  may  obtain  this  property; 
but  besides  them  and  our  present  medicine, 
I  know  no  other  which  has  any  title  to  it 
except  salphur.  Aloes  sometimes  cannot 
be  employed.  It  has  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  rectum  more  than  other  purges, 
and  with  justice  has  been  accused  of  ex- 
citing hemorrhoidal  swellings,  so  that  we 
ought  to  abstain  from  it  in  such  cases,except 
when  we  want  to  promote  them.  Aloes 
has  the  effect  of  rarefying  the  blood  and 
disposing  to  hxmorrhagy,  and  hence  it  is 
not  recommended  in  uterine  fluxes.  Foetid 
gums  are  of  the  same  nature  in  producing 
haemorrhagy,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  their  emmenagogue  power."  Aloes 
is  administered  either  simply  in  powders, 
which  is  too  nauseous.or  else  in  composition: 
— 1.  With  purgatives,  as  soap,  scammony, 
colocynth,  or  rhubarb.  2.  With  aromatics, 
as  canella,  ginger,  or  essential  oils.  3.  With 
bitters,  as  gentian.  4.  With  emmenagogues, 
as  iron,  myrrh,  wine,  &c.  It  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  pills  as  the  most  convenient  form, 
or  else  dissolved  in  wine,  or  diluted  alcohol. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  aloes  are  the 
folic  .ving — Pilula  Aloes.  Pilula  Aloes  cum 
Assafcetidi.  Pd.  Al.  cum  Colocynth.  Pil. 
Al.  cum  Myrrh.  T.  Aloes.  T.  Al.  JEtb. 
T.  Al.  cum  Myrrh.    Yin.   Aloes  Soc.    Pil. 


Aloes  comp.  Pulv.  Aloes  cum  Ganell.  Pulr, 
Al.  cum  Guaiac.  Pulv,  Al.cum  Ferro.  Tinct. 
Aloes  comp.  Ext.  Colocynth.  comp.  Tinct. 
Benzoes.  comp.  and  some  others. 

Aloetics.     Medicines  wherein  alo< 
the  chief  or  fundamental  ingredient. 

Alogotuoi-hia.  (From  otAojoc,  dispro- 
portionate, and  T£i>pa>,  to  nourish.)  Unequal 
nourishment,  as  in  the  rickets. 

Alohar.  (Arab.)  Alohoc.  Mercury. 
Aloes  lignum.  See  Lignum  Aloes. 
Ai.omda.     (Arab.)  Alooc.  Plumbum,  or 
lead. 

Ai.orr.cEs.  (I'rom  a>^T»|,  the  fox.)  The 
psoa  muscies  are  so  called,  by  Fallopius 
and  Vesalius,  because  in  the  fox  they  are 
particularly  strong. 

•Vi.tkcia.  (from  com^-ii^,  a  fox ;  be- 
cause the  fox  is  subject  to  a  distemper  that 
resembles  it :  or,  as  some  say,  because  the 
fox's  urine  wiil  occasion  baldness.)  Athrix 
depilis.  Phalacrotis-  Baldness,  or  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  hair  ;  when  on  the  sinciput, 
calvities,  calvitium. 

Alosa.  (From  hkio-koi,  to  take  ;  because 
it  is  a  ravenous  fish.)  The  chad,  Clupea 
nlusa  of  Linnseus,  whose  flesh  is  by  some 
commended  as  a  restorative. 
Alosat.  Alosohoc.  Quicksilver. 
Alosantho.  (From  a^c,  salt,  and  *n&o;,  a 
flower.)  Alosanthum.     Flowers  of  salt. 

Am-habeticum  chtmicum.  Raymond 
Lvdly  hath  given  the  world  this  alphabet, 
but  to  what  end  is  difficult  to  say : 

A  significat  Deum. 

B  JHercurium 

C  Sulis  Petram. 

D  Vitriolum. 

K  JMenstruale. 

F  Lunam  claram. 

G Mercurium  nostrum. 

H Salem  purum. 

I    Compositium  Lunx. 

K  Compositum  Soils. 

L  Terran  compost ti  Lung. 

M Aqxiam  compositi  Luna: 

N  Mr  em  compositi  Lunx. 

O  Terram  compositi  Solis. 

P  Aquam  compositi  Solis. 

Q  JErem  compositi  Solis. 

R  Iqnem  compositi  Solis. 

S  Lapidem  Album 

T  JMedicinam  corporis  rubol. 

U  Valorem  fumi  secreti. 

X  Jgnetn  siccum  cineris. 

Y Calorem  balnei. 

7j Separationem  liquoruvi. 

Z  ■ Alembicum  cum  cucurbita. 

Alphamc.  Alphcrric.  An  Arabian 
word  (signifying  tender)  for  barley-sugar,  or 
sugar-candy. 

Alphita.  (Alp/iita,  the  plural  of  a.*.<pirovt 
the  meal  of  barley  in  general.)  By  Hippo- 
crates this  term  is  applied  to  barley-meal 
either  toasted  or  fried.  Galen  says  that 
n^i/uva.  is  coarse  meal,  a.>tvptv  is  fine  meal 
and  *>.<?tr<*.  is  a  middling  sort. 
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Alpiutiiion.  Alphitidum.  It  is  when  a 
bone  is  broken  into  small  fragments  like 
Alphtia,  i.  e.  bran. 

Alpkoxsin.  The  name  of  an  instrument 
for  extracting  balls.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  name  of  its  inventor  Alphonso  Ferrier, 
a  Neapolitan  physician.  It  consists  of  three 
branches,  which  separate  from  each  other 
by  their  elasticity,  but  are  capable  of  being 
closed  by  means  of  a  tube  in  which  they 
are  included. 

Alphus.  (otxqxic,  from  ci\<pcava>,  to  change ; 
because  it  changes  the  colour  of  the  skin.) 
Vitiligo  alba.  Morphea  alba.  Lepra  maculo- 
sa alba.  A  species  of  leprosy,  called  by  the 
ancients  vitiligo,  and  which  they  divided 
into  atp/ius,  me/as,  and  leuce.  It  is  produ- 
ced by  a  peculiar  miasma,  which  is  endemial 
to  Arabia.     See  Lepra. 

Alpini   balsamum.     Balm  ofGilead. 

Ai.hvchas.     Lead. 

Alratica.  A  word  used  by  Albucasis, 
to  signify  a  partial  or  a  total  imperlbration 
of  the  vagina.     It  is  an  Arabic  word. 

Alsamach.  An  Arabic  name  for  the 
great  hole  in  the  os  petrosum. 

ALS1NE.  (From  <*xjw,  a  grove  ;  so  call- 
ed because  it  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
woods  and  shady  places.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Trigynia.  Chick- 
weed. 

ALSINE  MEDIA.  Morsus  gallince  cen- 
tunculus.  The  name  for  the  plant,  called 
chickweed,  which,  if  boiled  tender,  may  be 
eaten  like  spinach,  and  forms  also  an  excel- 
lent emollient  poultice. 

Altafor.    Camphire. 

ALTERATIVES.  (Alterantia,  sc.  medi- 
c amenta  :  from  altera,  to  change.)  Those 
remedies  are  so  called,  which  are  given 
with  a  view  to  re-establish  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  without 
producing  any  sensible  evacuation. 

ALTH/EA.  (From  *A6e&>,  to  heal ;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  qualities  in  heal- 
ing.)    Marsh-mallow. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monadelphia.  Or- 
der, Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the 
marsh-mallow.  Altluea  officinalis  of  Lin- 
naeus :—fo!iis  simplicibus  tomentosis.  Com- 
mon marsh-mallow. 

The  mucilaginous  "matter  with  which 
this  plant  abounds,  is  the  medicinal  part  of 
the  plant :  it  is  commonly  employed  for 
its  emollient  and  demulcent  qualities  in 
tickling  coughs,  hoarseness.and  catarrhs,  in 
dysentery,  and  difficulty  and  heat  of  urine. 
It  relaxes  the  passages  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints, in  which  last  case  a  decoction  is  the 
best  preparation.  Two  or  three  ounces  of 
the  fresh  roots  may  15e  boiled  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  a  quart,  to  which  one 
ouce  of  gum-arabic  may  be  added.  The 
following  is  given  where  it  is  required  that 


large  quantities  should  be  used.  An  ounce 
of  the  dried  roots  is  to  be  boiled  in  water 
enough  to  leave  two  or  three  pints  to  be 
poured  off  for  use:  if  more  of  the  root  be 
used,  the  liquor  will  be  disagreeably  slimy. 
If  sweetened,  by  adding  a  little  more  of  the 
root  of  liquorice,  it  will  be  very  palatable. 
The  root  had  formerly  a  place  in  many  of 
the  compounds  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  but 
now  it  is  only  directed  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

AlthjEa  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  marsh-mallow.     See  Althaea. 

Althanaca.     Althanacha.     Orpiment. 

Althebegium.  An  Arabian  name  for  a 
sort  of  swelling,  such  as  is  observed  in  ca- 
chectic and  Ieuco-phlegmatic  habits. 

Althexis.  (From  ct\Bae»,  to  cure,  or 
heal.)  Hippocrates  often  uses  this  word  to 
signify  the  cure  of  a  distemper. 

Altihit.  So  Avicenna  calls  the  Laser- 
pitium  of  the  ancients. 

Aldd.     (Arab.)     Aloes. 

Aludels.  Hollow  spheres  of  stone,  glass, 
or  earthen-ware,  with  a  short  neck  project- 
ing at  each  end,  by  means  of  which  one 
globe  might  be  set  upon  the  other.  The 
uppermost  has  no  opening  at  the  top.  They 
were  used  in  former  times  for  the  sublima- 
tion of  several  substances. 

Alum.     See  Alumen, 

ALUMEN.     (Alum.  Arab.)    Assos,  azub, 
aseb,  elanula.       Sulphas  elumina   acidulus, 
cum  potassd.      Super-sulphas  aluminx  et  po- 
Jassie.     Argilla  vitriolata.     Alum. 

A  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  earth  called  alumine,  or  pure 
clay,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  little  pot- 
ash. 

The  alum  of  commerce,  and  that  present- 
ed for  medicinal  purposes,  is  afforded  by 
ores  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  fortius 
purpose,  and  manufactured  by  first  decom- 
posing the  ore,  then  lixiviating  it,  evapora- 
ting the  lixiviums,  and  then  crystallizing 
the  alum,  which  affects  the  form  oftetra- 
hedral  pyramids,  applied  to  each  other  base 
to  base;  sometimes  the  angles  are  truncated. 

The  following  kinds  of  alum  are  met  with 
in  the  shops  ; 

1.  Ice  or  rock  alum.  Alumen  commune  : 
alumen  crystallinum,  rupeum,  factitium. 
Common  alum;  fictitious  alum:  English 
alum.  This  is  always  in  very  large  transpa- 
rent masses,  and  derives  its  name  from 
Rocca  in  Syria,  now  called  Edessa,  in  which 
the  earliest  manufactory  of  this  salt  was 
established  ;  or  from  the  hardness  ar.d  size 
the  masses.    This  species  is  not  very  pure. 

2.  Roman  alum.  Alumen  liomanum  :  ah /.. 
men  rubrum  rutilum,  rochi  Gallis.  Called 
rock  alum  by  the  French.  This  species, 
which  is  prepared  in  the  territory  of  Civi- 
ta-Vecchia,  comes  in  lumps  of  the  size  of 
eggs,  covered  with  a  reddish  efflorescence. 

Alum,  when  first  tasted,  imparts  a  sweet- 
ness, but  is  soon  fell  to  be  strongly  astrin- 
gent ;  on  account  of  which  virtue  it  is  of 
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very  extensive  use  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. 

Internally  it  is  used  as  a  powerful  astrin- 
gent in  cases  of  passive  hemorrhages  from 
the  womb,  intestines,  nose,  and  sometimes 
lungs.  In  bleedings  of  an  active  nature,  i.  e. 
attended  with  fever,  and  a  plethoric  state 
of  the  system,  it  is  highly  improper.  Dr. 
-Percival  recommends  it  in  the  colica  picto- 
num  and  other  chronic  disorders  of  the 
bowels,  attended  with  obstinate  constipa- 
tion. See  Percival's  Essays.  The  dose 
advised  in  these  cases.is  from  5  to  20  grains, 
to  be  repeated  every  four,  eight,  or  twelve 
hours.  When  duly  persisted  in,  this  remedy 
proves  gently  laxitive,  and  mitigates  the 
pain. 

Alum  is  also  powerfully  tonic,  and  is  gi- 
ven with  this  view  in  10  grains  of  alum 
made  into  a  bolus  three  times  a  day,  in  such 
cases  as  require  powerful  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent remedies.  Another  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it,  is  in  the  form  of  whey  made  by  boil- 
ing a  drachm  of  powdered  alum  in  a  pint  of 
milk.  For  a  few  minutes,  and  to  be  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-cnp  full  three  times  a 
day.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed with  other  astringents  in  diarrhoeas. 
In  active  hsemorrhagies,  as  was  observed,  it 
is  not  useful,  though  a  powerful  medicine  in 
those  which  are  passive.  It  should  be  given 
in  small  doses,  and  gradually  increased.  It 
has  been  tried  in  the  diabetes  without  suc- 
cess ;  though,  joined  with  nutmeg,  it  has 
been  more  successful  in  intermittents  given 
in  a  large  dose,  an  hour  or  a  little  longer,  be- 
fore the  approach  of  the  paroxysm.  In  gar- 
gles, in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  other 
swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  divested  of  acute  inflammation,  it 
has  been  used  with  advantage ;  also  in  every 
state  of  the  cynanciie  tonsillaris.  External- 
ly alum  is  much  employed  by  surgeons  as 
a  lotion  for  the  eves,  and  is  said  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  white  vitriol,  or  acelated  ceruse 
in  the  ophthalmia  membranarum.  From  two 
to  five  grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  rose 
water,  forms  a  proper  collyrium.  It  is  al- 
so applied  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  vessels, 
and  to  ulcers,  where  there  is  too  copious  a 
secretion  of  pus.  It  has  proved  successful 
in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm,  which  is  made  by  stirring  or  sha- 
king a  lump  of  alum  in  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  till  they  form  a  coagulum,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  eye  between  two  pieces  of  thin 
linen  rag.  This  substance  is  also  employ- 
ed in  the  form  of  injection  in  cases  of  gleet 
or  fluor  albus. 

When  deprived  of  its  humidity  by  expo- 
sure to  the  fire,  by  placing  it  in  an  earthen 
pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it  ceases  to  bub- 
ble, it  is  termed  burnt  alum,  alumen  u strum, 
and  is  sometimes  employed  by  surgeons  to 
destroy  fungous  flesh,  and  is  a  principle  in- 
gredient in  most  styptic  powders.  Alum 
is  also  applied  to  many  purposes  of  life  ;  in 


this  covintry,  bakers  mix  a  quantity  with 
the  bread,  to  render  it  white  ;  this  mixture 
makes  the  bread  better  adapted  for  weak 
and  relaxed  bowels  ;  but  in  opposite  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  thispractice  ishigh- 
ly  pernicious.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
alum  are  :  Alumen  purificatum.  Lond.  Sul- 
phas aluminis  exsiccata.  Soluti  sulphat.  cu- 
pri  amnion.  Eding.    Aq.  alum.  comp.  Lond. 

Alcmen  catinum,     A  name  of  potash. 

Ai.me.v  UstBuk.     See  Alumen. 

Alumixe.  Alumina.  Earth  of  alum. 
Pure  clay. 

Aluminous  earth  derives  its  name  from 
alum,  of  which  it  forms  the  base.  It  con- 
stitutes the  lower  strata  of  mountains  and 
plains.  It  arrests  the  waters,  and  causes 
them  to  rise  in  springs  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  enters  into  the  natural  com- 
position of  the  schistus,  and  all  these  stones 
and  earths  called  argdlaceous,  such  us  pot- 
tei's'duy,  fuller' s-earth,  lepidolile,  mica,  co- 
rundum, 8tc.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  found 
pure  any  where,  except  in  the  garden  of  the 
public  schools  at  Halle  in  Germany. 

Properties  of  pure  Alumine. — Alumine  is 
white,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  is  in- 
sipid, adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  occasions 
a  sense  of  dryness  in  the  mouth.  When 
moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
it  forms  a  tenacious,  ductile,  kneadable 
paste.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  shrinks 
considerably  in  bulk,  and  at  last  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  flint.  After 
being  ignited,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
being  kneaded  with  water  into  a  ductile 
mass.  It  recovers  however  this  property 
by  solution  in  an  acid  and  precipitation. 
Alcalies  dissolve  it  in  the  humid  way,  and 
form  compounds  decomposable  by  acids. 
It  dissolves  slowly  in  all  acids.  It  possess- 
es a  powerful  attraction  for  lime.  The 
most  intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  is  not 
able  to  melt  it,  but  it  becomes  fusible 
when  lime  is  added.  Lavoisier  has  proved 
that  it  is  capable  of  entering  into  a  kind  of 
fusion  like  paste,  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
gas  ;  it  then  cuts  glass  and  resists  the  file. 
It  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere.  By  its  mixture  with  wa- 
ter and  silex  it  acquires  great  solidity.  It 
does  not  unite  with  any  combustible  sub- 
stance, but  it  becomes  fused  into  coloured 
frits  with  metallic  oxyds.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.  It  is  employed  in  a  multi- 
tude of  arts. 

Method  of  obtaiidng  pure  alumine. — Take 
any  quantity  of  alum  of  commerce,  dissolve 
it  in  six  parts  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
and  add  to  this  solution,  when  cold,  liquid 
ammonia,  till  no  further  precipitate  ensues. 
Then  heat  the  whole  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point  for  a  few  minutes,  and  transfer  it  on 
a  filter.  In  proportion  as  the  fluid  passes 
off,  pour  more  water  over  the  precipitate, 
until  it  passes  tasteless.  Let  the  precipi- 
tate obtained,  while  yet  in  a  pasty  st«u£, 
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be  transferred  into  a  glass  or  Wedg- 
wood's bason,  and  add  to  it  muriatic 
acid  in  small  quantitities  at  a  time, 
until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  Then  eva- 
porate the  solution,  till  a  drop  of  it,  when 
suffered  to  cool  on  a  plate  of  glass,  yields 
minute  crystals  :  on  letting  it  now  cool, 
crystals  of  alum  will  be  deposited.  Remove 
these  crystals  by  decanting  the  fluid,  and 
renew  the  evaporation,  until,  on  further 
cooling,  no  more  crystals  are  formed.  No- 
thing now  but  pure  alumine  remains  in  the 
solution  ;  the  fluid  may  therefore  be  de- 
composed by  adding  to  it  gradually  liquid 
ammonia  till  no  further  precipitate  ensues. 
The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  when  well 
washed  and  dried,  is  pure  alumine. 

The  process  recommended  in  general  by 
systematic  writers  for  obtaining  alumine, 
differs  from  this ;  it  consists  in  decompo- 
sing a  solution  of  alum  of  commerce  by  an 
excess  of  a  carbonated  alkali,  washing  the 
obtained  precipitate,  and  exposing  it  to 
a  sufficient  heat  to  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid.  This  method  however  is  imperfect, 
for  if  the  alumine  thus  obtained  be  heated 
with  charcoal,  and  a  diluted  acid  is  added 
to  the  mixture,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas 
will  be  liberated.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue, 
and  emits  a  peculiar  odour  when  breathed 
upon.     Sure  signs  that  it  is  not  pure. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  alumine  cannot 
be  obtained  absolutely  pure  in  this  manner, 
for  alum  is  a  triple  compound,  consisting  of 
alumine,  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  ex- 
cess. When  this  excess  of  acid  is  saturated, 
by  adding  to  the  solution  an  alkali,  or  even 
pure  alumine.  a  highly  insoluble  salt  (sul- 
phate of  aluminc)is  produced,  differing  from 
alum  only  in  the  proportion  of  its  base. 
When  we  therefore  gradually  add  to  a  so- 
lution of  alum,  a  carbonated  alkali,  the  first 
effect  of  ihe  alkali  is,  to  saturate  the  excess 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate 
consists  principally  of  the  salt  which  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  A  further  quantity  of  the 
alkali  effects  instantly  a  decomposition  of 
part  of  the  salt,  which,  in  proportion  as  it 
takes  place,  becomes  mixed  with  the  alu- 
mine :  and  it  is  thus  covered  from  the  fur- 
ther action  of  the  alkali.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  obviousthat  no  subsequent  washing 
can  do  more  ti-ian  separate  the  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  therefore  the  residuum,  instead 
of  being  pure  alumine,  contains  also  a  vari- 
able proportion  of  true  sulphate  of  alumine ; 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  which  becoming  de. 
composed  on  heating  it  in  contact  with 
charcoal,  accounts  tor  the  sulphurated  hi- 
drogrri  gas  produced  by  the  affusion  of 
an  acid.  With  the  ncids  it  is  known  to 
form  more  titan  twenty  species  of  neutral 
.  Of  these  only  one  is  used  in  medicine 
Mid  surgtrv,  called  alum,  or  aluminous, 
autphaf.     See  Alumen. 

Am  vimms  waters.     Waters    impreg- 
nated with  prartieles  of  atum. 


Alusar.    Manna. 

ALVEARIUM.  (From  alveare,  a  bee- 
luve.)  That  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus  is  so  called,  which  contains  the 
wax  of  the  ear. 

ALVEOLI.  (From  alveare,  a  bee-hive ; 
from  their  resemblance  to  its  cells.)  .flo- 
trion,  bothrion ;  frena,  mortariolum.  The 
sockets  of  the  teeth.  There  are  usually  six- 
teen of  these  alveoli,  or  sockets,  in  each  jaw. 
ALVEUS  COMMUNIS.  The  common 
duct,  or  communication  of  the  ampullae  of 
the  membranaceous  semicircular  canals  in 
the  internal  ear,  is  so  termed  by  Scarpa. 

Alveus  ampull-ascens.  Part  of  the  duct 
conveying  the  chyle  to  the  subclavian  vein. 
Alvidcca.    (From  alvus,  the  belly,  and 
duco,  to  draw.)     Purging  medicines. 

Aivifluxus.  (From  alvus,  undfuo,  to 
flow.)     A  diarrhoea,  or  purging. 

ALVUS.  The  belly,  stomach  and  en- 
trails. 

Alyce.  (From  a.\vm,  to  be  anxious.)  That . 
anxiety  which  is  attendant  on  low  fevers. 

Altpia.  (From  a.,  neg.  and  w»,  pain.) 
A  gentle  purgation  of  the  humours  without 
pain. 

Alypias.  Alypum.  A  species  of  spurge, 
so  called  because  it  purges  gently  and  with- 
out pain. 

Alysmcs.  (From  cthvai,  to  be  restless.) 
Restlessness. 

Alyssum.     (From  a.,  neg.  and  \vcnrx,,  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog :    so  called  because  it 
was  foolishly  thought  to  be  a  specific  in  the 
cure  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.)    Mad-wort. 
The  Marrubium   alysson  of  Linnaeus,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  diaphoretic 
Alyssum  Galen  i.     The  marrubium. 
At.tssum  Fiurii.     The  mollugo. 
Alyssum   vkiiticjl:latum.     The  marru- 
bium verticillatum. 

Alt-emafor.     Cinnabar. 
Alzum.    Jlldum.    Aldrum.    The   name 
of  the  tree  which  produces  gum  bdellium 
according  to  seme  ancient  authors. 

Ama.  Together.  A  word  used  in  com* 
position. 

AMALGAM.  (From  a./**,  and  y-ty.uv,  to 
marry.)  A  substance  produced  by  mixing 
mercury  with  a  metal,  the  two  being  there- 
by incorporated. 

Amamelis.  (From  n/uu.,  and  /uzx&t,  an 
apple.)  The  bastard  medlar  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

Amanitje.  (From  <*,  priv.  and  /«*v/*, 
madness ;  so  called,  because  they  are  eata- 
ble and  not  poisonous,  like  some  others.) 
A  tribe  of  fungus  productions,  called  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  and  morells,  and  by  the 
French,  rhampignions. 

AV1ARA.  {Amaru,  sc.  medic amenta:  from 
ama ru s,  bitter.)     Bitters. 

The  principal  bitters  used  medicinally 
are :  the  pure  bitters,  gentiana  lutect,-  kumulus 
lii/iiilus ,-  and  quassia  amara  ;  stypic  bitters, 
cinchona  offidualis;  croton  cascarilla;  quassia 
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simarouba :  and  aromatic  bitters,  arttmuia 
absynthium  ;  anthemis  nobi/is  :  hyssopus,  &c. 

Am  An  a  dulcis.     See  Dulcemara. 

Amaracus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  fx-xtt^at  to 
decay ;  because  it  keeps  its  virtues  a  long1 
time.)     Marjoram. 

Amaranth  us.  (From  the  same.)  The 
herb  goldilocks. 

Amaranth  esculent.  The  leaves  of  the 
amaranthus  oleraceous  of  Linnaeus,  and  se- 
veral other  species,  are  eaten  in  India  the 
same  as  cabbage  is  here. 

Amaranthus  ©ieraceus.  See  Amaranth, 
esculent. 

Amatoria  febris.  (From  amo,  to  love.) 
See  Chlorosis. 

Amatoria  venefica.  (From  amo,  to 
love,  and  veneficium,  witchcraft.)  Philters. 
Love-powders. 

Amatorii.  (Amatorii,  sc.  musculi.)  A 
term  given  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  by 
which  that  organ  is  moved  in  ogling. 

AMATzauiTL.  (Indian.)  Uneilo  pupyra- 
cea.  The  arbutus  wtedo  of  Linnaeus.  A 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this 
plant  is  gommended  in  fevers. 

AMAUROSIS.  (A^tettigU'ir/c:  from  afxttu^oai, 
to  darken  or'obscure.)  Gutta  serena.  Am- 
blyopia. A  total  loss  of  sight  without  any 
visible  injury  to  the  eye,  the  pupil  mostly 
dilated  and  immoveable.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dysesthe- 
sia of  Cullen.  It  arises  generally  from 
compression  of  the  optic  nerves  ;  amauro- 
sis compressions ;  from  debility,  amaurosis 
atonica;  from  spasm,  amaurosis  spasmodica  ; 
or  from  poisons,  amaurosis  venenata.  See 
also  Gutta  serena. 

Amber  seed.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschns. 

AMBE.  (a^m,  the  edge  of  a  rock ;  from 
■jLLtGzwm,  to  ascend.)  An  old  chirurgical 
machine  for  reducing  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  and  so  called,  because  its  extre- 
mity projects  like  the  prominence  of  a  rock. 
Its  invention  is  imputed  to  Hippocrates. 
The  ambe  is  the  most  ancient  mechanical 
contrivance  for  the  above  purpose,  but  is 
not  at  present  employed. 

Ambela.  (Arab)  The  cornered  hazle- 
nut.the  bark  of  which  is  purgative. 

AMBER.  Succinum.  A  beautiful  bitu- 
minous substance,  of  a  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  either  transparent  or  opake,  which 
takes  a  good  polish,  and,  after  a  slight  rub- 
bing, becomes  so  electric,  as  to  attract 
straws  and  small  bodies ;  hence  it  was  call- 
ed electrum  by  the  ancients,  and  hence  the 
word  electricity.  When  powdered,  it 
emits  an  agreeable  smell.  It  is  dug  out 
of  the  eartli  at  various  depths,  and  often 
contains  insecis  in  high  preservation;  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  it  has  been 
liquid.  Amber  is  also  found  floating  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  met  with  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  Poland,  Sweden,  Stc.  From  its 
colour  or  opacity  it  has  been  variously  dis- 
tinguished ;    thus   white,  orange,   golden, 
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cloudy  amber,  &c.    An  oil  is  obtained  from 
it,  which,  as  well  :is  its  other  preparations, 
is    occasionally  used  in   medicine   ag 
spasmodic  diseases. 

AMBERGRIS.  (Ambragrieea.)  A  con- 
crete, bituminous  substance,  of  a  soft  and 
tenacious  consistence,  marked  with  black 
and  yellow  spots,  and  of  an  agreeable  niitl 
strong  smell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  It  n 
found  in  very  irregular  masses,  floating  on 
the  sea  near  the  Molucca  Islands,  M;id 
car,  Sumatra,  on  the.  coast  of  Corcimandc!, 
Brazil,  America,  China,  and  Japan.  Seve- 
ral American  fishermen  assured  Dr.  Schwe- 
diawer,  that  they  often  found  tins  sab.st 
either  among  the  excrements  of  the  Physs- 
ter  macrocephalus,  a  species  of  whale,  or  in 
its  stomach,  or  in  a  vessel  near  the  sto- 
mach. The  medical  qualities  of  amber- 
gris are  stomachic,  cordial,  and  antispasmo- 
dic. It  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  country 

Amblosis.  (AfACxaxric  :  from  ttfj£xtu,  to 
cause  abortion.)     A  miscarriage. 

Amblotica.  (Amblotica,  sc.  medicamen- 
ta,  a.LiGxo'ruLa.  ■.  from  nfj&xou,  to  cause  abor- 
tion.) Medicines  which  were  supposed  to 
occasion  abortion. 

Amblyoita.  (From  etfA.£xv5,  dull,  and 
a>4,  the  eye.)  Hippocrates  means  by  this 
word,  dimness,  of  sight  to  which  old  people 
are  subject.  Paulus  Actuarius,  and  the  best 
modern  writers,  seem  to  think  that  amblyo- 
pia means  the  same  thing  as  the  incomplete 
amaurosis.  See  Gutta  serena  and  Amaurosis: 

Amblyosmus.     Amblytes.      The  same. 

Ambo.   (Indian.)     The  mango. 

Ambon.  (From  a^SWoi,  to  ascend.) 
Celsus  uses  this  term  to  signify,  the  margin 
or  tip  of  the  sockets  in  which  the  heads  of 
the  large  bones  are  lodged. 

Ambone.     The  same  as  ambe. 

Am  bra.    Amber.  Also  an  aromatic  gum. 

Ambua  ctNitACEA.  (From  cincraceus, 
of  the  colour  of  ashes.)  Ambergris  and 
grey  amber. 

Ambra  grisea.     Ambergri9. 

Ambram.    Amber. 

Ambrette.  •  See  Abelmoschus. 

Ambueativa.  (From  ambulo,  to  walk.) 
A  species  of  herpes  ;  so  called  because  it 
walks  or  creeps  as  it  were  about  the  body. 

Ambulo.  (From  ct/u€*\\a>,  to  cast  forth.) 
Flatus  furiosus.  A  periodical  flatulent  dis- 
ease, caused,  according  to  Michalis,  by 
vapours  shooting  through  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

Ambustio.  (From  amburo,  to  burn.) 
Ambustiem.     A  burn  or  scald. 

Amklla.     The  same  as  achmella. 

AMENORRHEA.  (From  <t,  priv.  and 
y.nv,  a  month,  and  pa,  to  flow  )  A  partial 
or  total  obstruction  of  the  menses  in  women 
from  other  causes  than  pregnancy  and  old 
age.  That  this  excremejititioii-,  discharge 
should  be  regular  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
andthat  it  should  observe  the  monthly  period, 
is  essr-ntial  to  health.  When  it  is  obstructed,' 
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nature  makes  her  efforts  to  obtain  for  it 
■ome  other  outlet.  When  these  efforts  of 
nature  fail,  the  consequence  may  he  pyrexia, 
pulmonic  diaeases,  spasmodic  affections, 
hysteria,  epilepsia,  mania,  apoplexia,  chlo- 
rosis, according  to  the  general  habit  and 
disposition  of  the  patient.  Dr.  Cullen  pla- 
ins genus  in  the  class  locales,  and  or- 
der rfjinchcses.  His  species  are,  1.  Etnan- 
ria  mentium  .-  that  i^,  when  the  menses  do 
pot  appear  so  early  as  is  usually  expected. 
See  Chlorosis.  2.  Suppreario  mentium,  when, 
after  the  menses  appearing  and  continuing 
as  usual  for  some  time,  they  cease  without 
pregnancy,  occurring.  3.  Amenorrhea  dif- 
ficilis,  vel  Menorrhagia  difficiJis,  when  tins 
tlux  is  too  small  in  quantity,  and  attended 
with  great  pain,  &c. 

AMENTIA.  (From  st,  priv.  and  mens, 
the  mind.)  Imhectlity  ot  intellect,  by  which 
the  relations  of  things  are  either  not  per- 
ceived, or  not  recollected.  A  disease  in 
the  class  neuroses,  and  order  vesanix  of 
Cullen.  When  it  originates  at  birth,  it  is 
called  amentia  Congenita,  natural  stupidity  ; 
when  from'  the  infirmities  of  age,  amentia 
senilis,  dotage  or  childishness  ;  and  when 
from  some  accidental  cause,  amentia  ac- 
rpdnita. 

American  Balsam.  See  lialsamum  Pe- 
ruvianum. 

Amibicahum  tuberosum.  The  potato. 
An  America  tuberose  root. 

Amethyst  a    phatimaoa.     (From  a.,  neg. 
and  [x&v,  wine.)      Medicines   which    were 
'id  either  to  prevent  or  remove  the  effects 
of  wine.     Galen. 

A  m  kth  tstcs.  ( From  *,  neg.  and  ^sSi/a-jw, 
to  be  inebriated.)  The  amethyst.  A  precious 
stone,  so  called,  because  in  former  times, 
according  to  Plutrach,  it  was  thought  to 
prevent  drunkenness.  Ruland  in  Lex.Chem. 

Amiculuw.  A  little  short  cloak  It  is 
the  same  as  the  amnios,  but  anciently  meant 
a  covering  for  the  pubes  of  boys,  when  they 
exercised  in  the  gymnasium.     Rhadius. 

Ammi.  (A/m///  :  from  n/jtfAoc,  sand  ;  from 
its  likeness  to  little  gravel  stones.)  The 
herb  bishop's-weed,  of  which  there  are  two 
sorts,  the  ammi  verum  and  vulgare. 

Ammi  ma.us.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  ammi  vulgare  of  the  shops.  See  Ammi 
vulgare. 

Ammi  vbbum.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
S'ison  ammi  of  I.innxus  ;—foliis  tripinnatis, 
'•adicalibus  tinearibus,  caulinis  setaceis,  stifm- 
laribus  longioribus,  have  a  grateful  smell, 
somewhat  like  that  of  origanum,  and  were 
formerly  administered  as  a  carminative. 

Ammi  vulgare.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Ammi  tnajns,  of  Linnaeus  i—foliis  in- 
ferioribus  pinnatis,  lanceolatis,  serratis  ;  su- 
perUribtu  multiJiiUs,  linearibus,  are  less  pow- 
erful than  those  of  the  Sison  ammi,  but 
were  exhibited  with  the  same  views. 

Amidum.     See  Amylum. 

\min.bvm.      A  wine  produced  in  Ami- 


n£a,  formerly  a  province  of  Italy  ;  called 
also  Salernum.  Also  a  strong  wine  vine- 
gar. Galen  mentions  Aminxum  Neapoli- 
tanum,  and  Aminxum  Siculum. 
Ammiox.  Ammium.  Cinnabar. 
\mmociiosia.  (From  a^oc,  sand,  anu 
%e»,  to  pour.)  A  remedy  for  drying  the 
body  by  sprinkling  it  with  hot  sand.  On- 
basins. 

A  vmon'h  Ar ktata .  See  Liquor  Ammo- 
vie  aretatis. 

Ammosia  hubiata.  See  Muriate  of 
ammonia. 

Ammonia  rR."EFARATA.  See  Carbo-nas 
ammonite. 

AMMONIA.  Ammonia-gas.  The  sub- 
stance so  called,  is  an  aeriform  or  gaseous 
body. 

Pure  ammonia  was  long  supposed  to  be 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  reiw 
dered  gaseous  by  the  addition  of  caloric;  but 
from  tlie  experiments*of  Mr.  Davy  on  the 
alkalis,  it  appears  to  be  a  metallic  oxyd- 

Ammonia-gas  has  a  strong  and  very  pun- 
gent odour.  It  extinguishes  flame,  yet  it 
increases  the  magnitude  of  the  flame  of  a 
taper  before  extinction,  producing  a  pale 
yellow  colour  round  its  edge.  Animals 
cannot  breathe  it  without  death  ensuing. 
It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five.  It  tinges  yel- 
low vegetable  colours  brown,  and  bl^  ones 
green.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  cold  wa- 
ter ;  by  ardent  spirit,  essential  oils,  ether, 
charcoal,  sponge,  bits  of  linen  Cloth,  and 
all  porous  bodies. 

When  a  piece  of  ice  is  brought  in  contact 
with  this  gas,  it  melts  and  absorbs  the  gas, 
while  at  the  same  time  i's  temperature  is 
diminished.  It  has  no  effect  upon  cXygen 
gas  white  cold ;  but  when  made  to  pass 
with  it  through  an  ignited  tube,  it  detonates 
and  becomes  decomposed.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  common  air  It  is  also  decom- 
posed hy  phosphorus  at  high  temperatures. 
It  does  not  explode  when  mixed  with  hy- 
drogen gas.  Nitrogen  gas  has  no  effect  up- 
on it.  Atmospheric  air  does  not  combine 
with  it  at  common  temperatures,  but  only 
mixes  with  and  dilutes  it.  When  made  to 
pass  through  ignited  charcoal,  it  forms  with 
it  a  substance  called  prussic  acid.  If 
brought  into  contact  with  acid  gases,  both 
gases  lose  their  gaseous  form,  and  become 
concrete.  It  has  no  sensible  action  on 
earths,  or  on  the  salino-terrene  substances. 
It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and  unites 
to  sulphur,  when  both  are  in  a  state  of  va- 
pour. It  reduces  oxyds  of  metals  to  their 
metalic  state,  and  is  decomposed  by  them. 
It  is  alio  decomposed  by  electrization,  and 
by  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  &c.~*> 
When  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  46 
degrees,  it  crystallizes,  and  when  suddenly 
cooled  down  to  €8  degrees,  it  assumes  a 
gelatinous  appearance,  and  has  scarcely 
any  odour. 
G        + 
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Methods  of  obtaining  Ammonia. — 1.  Mix 
together  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  quick-lime,  separately  powder- 
ed ;  introduce  them  into  a  pas -bottle  or  re- 
tort, apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  and  receive 
the  pas  over  mercury. 

Explanation. — Muriate  of  ammonia  con- 
sists of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia;  on  add- 
ing lime  to  it,  a  decomposition  takes  place, 
the  muriatic  acid  quits  the  ammonia  and 
unites  to  the  lime,  in  order  to  form  muriate 
of  lime,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and 
the  ammonia  flies  off"  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Remark. — In  order  to  obtain  the  gas  in 
a  state  of  purity,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gas  first 
disengaged,  be  suffered  to  escape,  on  ac- 
count of  the  common  air  contained  in  the 
distilling  vessel,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the 
ingredients 

2.  Ammonia  may  likewise  b'-  obtained  by 
heating  the  liquid  ammonia  of  the  shops 
(liquor  of  pure  ammonia,  Pharm.  Lona"\ 
in  a  reiort  placed  in  communication  with 
the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough. 

In  this  process  the  ammonia  contained  in 
this  liquid  combnes  with  caloric,  assumes 
the  form  of  ammonia-gas,  and  parts  with  the 
water  to  which  it  was  united. 

Remark. — The  temperature  of  the  fluid 
must  not  be  earned  so  high  as  to  cause  the 
water^o  be  converted  into  vapour,  or,  if 
this  cannot  well  be  avoided,  a  small  vessel 
should  be  interpo  ed  between  the  reiort  and 
the  receiver,  which,  when  kept  cool,  may 
serve  to  condense  the  aqueous  vapour 
which  is  formed,  and  cause  the  ammonia-gas 
to  pass  in  a  very  pure  and  dry  state. 

Ammonia  is  likewise  produced  during 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  ;  in  these  cases 
it  did  not  pre  exist  in  them  ready  formed, 
but  is  generated  by  the  union  ol  the  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen  contained  in  them. 

In  combination  with  water,  this  alkali 
forms  asoluti  >nof,or  liquid  ammonia,wmch 
is  called,  in  the  London  ph  rmacopceia, 

LlUVOU    AHMOWl  E 

Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 

Lime  newly  prepared,  of  each  two 
pounds. 

Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Reduce  ihe  muriate  of  ammonia  and  the 
lime  into  powder  separately;  then  mix  them, 
and  introduce  them  into  a  large  g,  ss  retort, 
into  wh.ch  a  pint  ol  water  has  been  pwt  i- 
ously  poured.  Having  pi  ced  the  retort  in 
a  sand  bath,  lute  on  a  tubulated  receiver, 
through  which  the  ammonia  may  pass  on 
into  a  third  vessel  containing  half  a  pint  of 
the  water,  and  cooled  Then  at  first  apply 
a  gentle  heat,  and  increase  it  by  degrees, 
until  the  retort  b-ci.mes  red. 

Great  care  and  attention  are  necessary  in 
every  part  of  tl  is  process  ;  the  two  salts 
are  to  b  powdered  separately,  before  they 
are  mixed  ;  for,  if  they  be  triturated  toge- 
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ther,  ammonia  will  be  extricated,  which 
should  be  prevented,  until  the  means  for  its 
collection  are  adopted.  The  salts  are  to  be 
shaken  well  together,  rather  than  rubbed, 
and  added  to  the  water  in  the  retort.  The 
cold  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  salt, 
will  counteract  the  heat  produced  by  the 
slacking  of  the  lime,  and  a  charge  so  made 
will  be  manageable  until  the  receiver  is 
fitted  on,  and  the  heat  of  the  sand-bath  ap- 
plied. This  heat  need  not  be  greater  than 
300  degrees,  and  should  be  very  cautiously 
and  slowly  ra  sed,  to  prevent  the  rapid  ebul- 
lition and  expansion  during  the  extrication 
from  ga-;  of  a  charge  of  such  density  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  a  large  retort  is  di- 
rected. The  ammonia  rises  immediately 
in  the  form  of  ga.,  and  a  portion  of  the  wa- 
ter is  therefore  placed  in  a  situation  to 
condense  it ;  in  the  subsequent  stages,  water 
will  arise  from  the  charge  in  the  retort. 
The  third  vessel  directed  in  the  formula, 
may  be  either  a  common  bottle,  fitting  mo- 
derate!) (for  no  great  pressure  is  necessary,) 
to  a  straight  tube  issuing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver,  and  dipping  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  it  contains  ;  or  Woulfe's 
apparatus  may  be  used  ;  but,  with  moderate 
attention,  the  simpler  means  will  answer 
belter,  perhaps,  than  the  more  complex. 
In  either  case,  the  receiving-bottle  must  be 
kepi  cold  by  wet  cloths,  or  ice  ;  lor  the 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the 
greater  quantity  of  ammonia-gas  it  will  con- 
dense, and  the  condensation  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  its  heat  If  two  bottles, 
each  containing  half  the  quantity  of  water 
directed,  be  used,  they  will  be  most  ma- 
nageable, as  they  may  he  changed  alternate- 
ly, so  as  lo  prevent  either  from  being  over- 
heated, and  the  contents  of  both  may  be 
mixed  together  at  last.  This  preparation  is 
colourless  and  transparent,  with  a  strong 
p.-culiar  smell ;  il  parts  with  the  ammonia 
in  the  form  of  gas,  if  heated  to  130  degrees, 
and  requires  to  be  kept,  wilh  a  cautious 
exclusion  of  atmospherical  air,  with  the  car- 
bon, c  acid  of  which  it  readily  unites  :  on 
this  Liter  account,  the  propriety  of  keeping 
it  sn-.all  bottles  instead  of  a  large  one,  has 
been  suggested.  Water  saturated  with 
ammonia  gas,  has  a  less  specific  gravity 
than  common  water. 

This  is  the  aqua  ammonite  pur  a:  of  the 
shop-,  and  the  alkali  volatile cauaiatm. 

Th  ■  preparations  of  ammonia  in  use  arc, 

1.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia.  See  Car- 
bonus  ammonite,  and  Liquor  carbonatis  am- 
monite. 

2.  The  acetate  of  ammonia.  See  Liquor 
acetatis  ammonite. 

3.  The  muriate  of  ammonia.  See  Mu- 
riate of  Ammonia. 

4.  Kerruin  ammoniatum. 

5.  Several  tinctures  and  spirits,  holding 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution. 

AMMONIACUM.  (AnfAovKuuv.  so  called 
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from  Ammonia,  whence  it  was  brought.) 
Gum-ammoniac.  A  concrete  gummy-resi- 
nous juice,  composed  of  little  lumps,  or 
tears,  of  a  strong  and  somewhat  ungrateful 
smell,  and  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a 
bitterness.  There  has,  hitherto,  been  no 
information  had  concerning  the  plant  which 
affords  th.sdrug.  It  is  im(  orted  here  from 
Turkey,  and  from  the  East-lndL-s.  Gum- 
ammoniacum  is  principally  employed  as  an 
expectorant, and  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
am  lima  and  chronic  catarrh.  Its  dose  is 
from  10  to  SOgrains.  It  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a  pill,  or  diffused  in  water,  and  is  fre- 
quently combined  witli  squill,  or  tartrite  of 
antimony.  In  large  doses,  it  proves  purga- 
tive. Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a  dis- 
cutient,  under  the  form  o-  plaster,  to  white 
swellings  of  the  knee,  and  to  indolent  tu- 
mours The  officinal  preparations  are : 
Ammoniacum  punticatum  :  Emplastrum  ex 
ammoniaco  cum  hydragyro:  Mistura  am- 
moniac x. 

Ammo.nijE  carbonas.  See  Carbonas 
ammonite. 

AMUOAia  muhias.  See  JMuriate  of  am- 
monite. 

Ajimumon.  (From  <*./u/mo(,  sand,)  jEtius 
uses  tliis  term  to  denote  a  collyrium  of 
great  virtue  in  many  diseases  of  the  eye, 
which  was  said  to  remove  sand  or  gravel 
from  (he  ryes. 

AMMONIUM.  The  metal  which  with 
oxygen  forms  the  alkali  called  ammonia. 
See  Ammonia. 

Amnesia.  (From  *,  priv.  and  {avho-i;,  me- 
mory.) Amnestia.  Forgetfulness ;  mostly 
a  symptomatic  affection. 

Amm;stm.     See  Amnesia. 

AMNIOS.  Amnion.  (From  x/mvoc,  a  lamb, 
or  Iambus  skin.)  The  soft  internal  mem- 
brane which  surrounds  the  toetus.  |t  is  very 
thin  and  pellucid  in  the  early  stage  of  preg- 
nancy, but  acquires  considerable  thickness 
and  strength  in  the  latter  months.  The 
amnios  contains  a  thin  watery  fluid,  in  which 
the  foetus  is  suspended.  In  the  abortion  of 
the  early  months,  we  find  the  quantity  of 
this  fluid  very  great,  m  proportion  to  the 
whole  ovum,  and  the  amnios  forms  a  deli- 
cate and  almost  gelatinous  substance,  and 
is  a  provisio  i  for  the  regular  presentation 
of  the  head  of  the  child ;  for  now,  the 
foetus  being  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and 
hanging  by  the  umbilicus,  and  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  greatly  prepondera- 
ting, it  takes  that  position  with  the  head 
presenting  to  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  which 
i-,  necessary  to  natural  and  safe  labour,  the 
foetus  being  prevented  from  shifting,  in  the 
latter  months,  by  the  closer  embracing  of 
the  child  with  the  uterus. 

AMNIOTIC  ACID.  Vauquelin  and 
Runiva  have  discovered  a  peculiar  acid  in 
the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the  cow,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  amniotic 
acid. 


It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulveru- 
lent p  wder.  It  is  slightly  acid,  but  sen- 
sibly  reddens  vegetable  bines.  It  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble 
in  bailing  water,  and  in  alcohol.  When  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat,  it  exhales  an  odour 
of  ammonia  and  of  prussic  acid.  Ass.sted 
by  heat,  it  decomposes  carbonate  of  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia.  It  produces  no  change 
in  the  solutions  of  silver,  lead,  or  mercury, 
in  nitric  acid.  Exposed  to  he=t,  it  yields 
ampionia  and  prussic  acid. 

Amniotic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the 
cow  to  a  fourth  part,  and  suflcring  it  to 
cool ;  crystals  of  amniotic  acid  will  be  ob- 
tained in  considerable  quantity. 

Whether  this  acid  exists  in  the  liquor 
of  the  amnios  of  other  animals,  is  not  yet 
known. 

Amomum.  (From  an  Arabian  word,  sig- 
nifying a  pigeon,  whose  foot  it  was  thought 
to  resemble.)  The  fruit  of  the  amomum 
verum,  True  stone  parsley.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  grape,  of  a  strong  and  grateful 
aromatic  taste  ..".d  penetrating  smell.  The 
seeds  have  been  given  as  a  carminative. 

Amomum  carpamomum  The  systematic 
name  for  the  cardamomum  minus.  See 
Cardamomum  minus 

Amomum  obascm  paradisi.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
grains  of  paradise.     See  Gratia  paradisi. 

Amomum  zingiber.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  ginger. 
See  Zingiber. 

Amorge.     See  Amurca. 

AMrELosAnniA.  (From  ctfx7rikoc,  a  vine.) 
See  Bryonia. 

Ampuumehin'os.  (From  «/*<?>/,  about, 
n/ui^A,  a.  da_\ .)  Awphemerina.  A  quotidian 
fever.     A  species  of  .  gue. 

AMP! II Alt  1'HUOSIS.  (A/uyu^axris  ; 

frnm  cL(A.<po>,  both  and  tt^axri;,  an  articu- 
lation;  so  called  fron  its  partaking  both 
of  diarthrosis and  synarthrosis.)  A  mixed 
species  of  connexion  of  bones,  which  admits 
of  an  obscure  motion,  as  is  observed  in  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  the 
vertebra:. 

Ami>ihiuuus.  (Fromsjct^/,  ambo,  and 
/2«c,  vita.)  Animals  are  thus  called,  that 
live  both  on  land  and  in  the  water.  The 
amplabioiis  animals,  according-  to  Linnseus, 
are  a  class  whose  heart  is  furnished  with  one 
ventricle  and  one  auricle,  in  which  respira- 
tion is  in  a  considerable  degree  voluntary. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDi.S.       (From  ctfAQt+Kxr^V, 

a  net,  and  ttfos,  a  resemblance.)  The  retina, 
or  net-like  coat  of  the  eye. 

Amfhibranchia.  (From  upqnf  about, 
and  /?gst^w,  the  jaws  )  The  fauces  or 
parts  about  the  tonsils,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates and  Fssius. 

Amfhicaustis.  (From  ctpqt,  about, 
and  kwQh„ pudendum  muliebre.)  A  sort  of 
wild  barley  growing  aboot  ditches.    Eusta- 
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chius  uses  it  to  express  the  private  parts 
of  a  woman. 

Amphiueo*.  (From  *fj.$i,  on  both  sides, 
and  fun*,  to  divide.)  Amplubxum  Jbnphi- 
dium.  Tfteos  tineas,  or  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  opens  both  ways,  ^as  bo  called  by 
the  ancients. 

AMi'iuruAUTHnosis.  Tlie  same  as  am- 
phiarthrosis. 

Ampui.uerixa.  (From  */u$h  about,  and 
tifxtgu.,  a  day.)  An  intermitting  fever  of  the 
quotidian  kind. 

AMpmMETHioN.  (From  a.(*Qt,  about, 
and  ,"»?§*,  the  womb )  Amplumetrium. 
The  parts  about  the  womb.     Hippocrates. 

Amphiplex.  (From  ct/u<*>i,  about,  and 
nr\txla<,  to  connect.)  According  to  Rufus 
Ephesius,  the  part  situated  between  the 
scrotum  and  anus,  and  which  is  connected 
with  tiie  thighs. 

Ajii'iiippunu.  (From  *,u$i,  about, 
und  <wrj{Aa.,  :>reath.)  A  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing.    Dyspnoea.     Hippocrates. 

Amphipolos.  (From  *-f*<pi,  about,  and 
troKwai,  to  administer.)  Amphipolus  One 
who  attends  the  bed  of  a  sick  person,  and 
administers  to  him.     Hippocrates. 

Amphismila.  (From  otu<pt,  on  both 
sides,  and  a/xtxn.  an  incision  knife  )  A  dis- 
secting knife,  with  an  edge  on  both  sides. 
Galen. 

AMPULLA.  (<jUbpxx* :  from  awn&tXMt, 
to  swell  out.)     A  bottle. 

1.  All  beliied  vessels  are  so  called  in  chy- 
rnistry,  as  bolt-heads,  receivers,  cucurbits, 
£tc 

2.  In  anatomy  this  term  is  applied  by 
Scarpa  to  the  dilated  portions  of  the  mem- 
branaceous semiciicuUir  canala.just  within 
the  vestibulum  of  the  ear. 

Ampollebcens.  (Froifl  ampulla,  a  bot- 
tle )  The  most  tumid  part  of  Pecquet's 
duct  is  called  ulveus  ampullescens. 

Amputatio.  (From  ampulo,  to  cut  off 
Ectome.  A  surgical  Operation,  winch  con- 
sists  in  the  removal  ol  a  limb  or  viscus  ; 
thus  we  say  a  leg,  a  finger,  the  penis,  Stc. 
when  cut  off,  are  amputated  ;  but  when 
speaking  of  a  tumour,  or  excrescence,  it  is 
said  to  be  dissected  out  or  removed. 

Amuletlm.  (Ffcni  ajU/**,  a  bond;  be- 
cause it  was  tied  round  the  person's  neck  ; 
or  rather  from  oLfxvva>,  to  defend.  An  amu- 
let, or  charm  ;  by  wearing  which  the  per- 
son was  supposed  to  be  defended  from  the 
admission  of  all  evil ;  in  particular,  an  an- 
tidote against  the  plague. 

A.mchla.  (From  a_uigya>,  to  press  out  ) 
Amorge.  A  small  herb,  whose  expr  ssed 
juice  is  used  in  dying.  Also  the  sediment 
of  the  olive,  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
from  it ;  recomm-nded  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  as  an  application  tvulcers, 

Aphtha  (From  */uwr]ct),  to  scratch.)  Me- 
dicines that,  by  vellicatii.g-  r  seraicli  ngasit 
were,  the  bronchia,  stimulate  it  io  the  dis- 
charge of  whatever  is  to  be  thrown  off  the 
lungs. 


Amtche.     (From   atuv<na<,    to     B< 
A  superficial  laceration  or  exulceration  of 
ikin:  a  slight   wound.     Jfippocratea.— 

Scarification.     Galen. 

Amyctica.    (From  */i«/c<r»,  to  veliicate.) 
Medicines  which  stimulate  and  veil  cu  ■ 
skin,  according  to  Calm*  Aurelianus, 

AMYGDALA.  (Afxvyf*.Aov,  Iwin xftweu, 
to  lancinates  so  called,  because  after  the 
green  husk  is  removed  from  the  fruit,  there 
appear  upon  the  shell  certain  fissures,  as  it 
were  Ucerations.)     The  almond. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plants  in  the 
Linnjean  system.  Class,  Icosandrin.  Order, 
Monugynia.     The  almond-tree. 

2.  'i"l ie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon almond,  .lmygdalus  communis  o(  Lin- 
nseus  i—fottia  serratia  infimia  glendulonis, 
Jtoribus  sessilibus  geminis. 

Tiie  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary.  The 
sam.;.  tree  produces  either  bitter  or  sweet. 
Sweet  almonds  are  more  in  use  as  food  than 
med  cine  ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  difficult 
of  digestion,  unless  extremely  well  com- 
minuted, Their  medicinal  qualities  de- 
pend upon  the  oil  which  they  contain  in 
the  farinaceous  matter,  and  which  they 
aff.rd  on  expression,  nearly  in  proportion 
of  half  their  weight.  It  is  very  similar 
to  olive  oil;  perhaps  rather  purer,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  oil 
thus  obtained  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
palate  than  most  of  the  other  expressed 
oiis,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  inter- 
nal use,  being  generally  employed  with  a 
view  to  obliuid  acr.d  juices,  and  to  soften 
and  relax  the  solids,  in  tickling  coughs, 
hoarseness,  cost.veiicss,  nephritic  pains, 
&c.  externally  it  is  applied  against  tension 
and  rigidity  of  particular  parts,  I  in 
milky  solutions  of  almonds  in  watery  li- 
quors, usually  called  emulsions,  possess, 
in  a  certain  degree,  the  emollient  qualities 
of  the  oil,  ai.d  have  this  advantage  ovi  c 
pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  m  acute 
or  inflammatory  disorders,  without  danger 
of  the  ill  effects  which  the  oil  might  some, 
times  produce  by  turning  rancid.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  almonds,  are  the 
expressed  oil  and  the  emulsion  ;  to  the 
latter,  the  addition  of  gum-arabic  is  some- 
times directed,  which  renders  it  a  still  more 
useful  demulcent  in  catarrhal  affections, 
stranguries,  8tc. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
oil,  perfectly  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
sweet  almonds;  but  the  matter  remaining 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is  more 
powerfully  bitter  than  tlie  almond  in  its  en- 
tire  state.  Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter 
dissolves  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  in 
water  and  rectified  spirit ;  and  a  part  arises 
also  with  botti  menstrua  in  distillation.  Bit- 
ter almonds  have  been  long  known  to  be 
poisonous  to  various  brute  animals;  and 
some  authors  have  alleged  that  they  are 
also  deleterious  to  the  human  species  j  but 
the  facts  recorded  upon  this  point  appear  to 
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want  further  proof.  However,  us  the 
noxious  quality  seems  to  result:  in  that  mat- 
ter which  gives  it  the  bitterness  unci  flavour, 
it  is  very  pr  bable,  that  when  this  is  sepa- 
rated by  distillation,  and.  taken  in  a  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  state,  it  may  prove  a 
poison  10  man,  as  is  the  case  with  the  com- 
mon  laurel,  to  which  it  appears  extremely 
analogous  Hergius  tells  us,  that  bitter  al- 
monas,  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  cured  ob- 
Btiuate  interna;  tents,  after  the  bark  had 
failed.  A  simple  water  is  di  tilled  from 
hitler  almonds,  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out, 
which  posesses  the  same  qualities,  and  in 
the  same  degree,  as  that  drawn  from  cher- 
ry-stones. These  afforded,  formerly,  the 
now  explodi  d  aqua  cerusorum  nigrorum, 
or  black-cherry-water. 

Amvgdals.  The  almonds  of  the  ears  ; 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  al- 
monds. 

AMtciiAL.i;  AMMt.E.     See  Amygdala. 

AmtgdaiLcs  i  ;-,) hin is.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  both  sucet 
and  hitter  almonds       See  Amygdala. 

Amvgdal.h  dulcj>.      See  Amygdala. 

Amtodalus  pkusica.  Tne  systematic 
name  of  the  common  plum-tree.  See 
Peraicfi. 

Amvla.  (From  amyltim,  starch.)  Any 
sort  of  chymical  fsecula,  or  highly  pulve- 
rized residuum. 

Amvm.on.     Amylion.     Starch. 

AMYLUM.  (Apvxov :  from  *  priv.  and 
yuuAw,  a  mill ;  because  it  was  formerly  male 
from  wheat  without  the  assistance  of  a 
mill.)  Starch.  The  fatoula  of  wheat,  or 
starch  of  wheat  The  white  substance 
which  subsides  from  the  water  that  is  mixed 
with  wheaten  flour.  The  sUrch-uiAers 
suffer  it  to  remain  in  the  water  for  a  time 
af.er  it  has  become  acid,  which  makes  it 
VSry  white  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  scarce- 
ly sensible  to  the  taste.  As  starch  forms 
the  greatest  -part  ol  flour,  it  cannot  he 
doubted  but  that  it  is  the  principal  alimen- 
tary substance  contained  in  our  bread.  In 
a  medical  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  demulcent;  and,  accordingly, 
it  firms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an  offi- 
cinal lozenge  in  catarrhs,  and  a  mucilage 
prepared  from  it,  often  produces  excellent 
effects,  both  taken  by  the  mouth  and  in  the 
form  ofaclyster.in  dysenteries  and  diarrhoea, 
from  irritation  of  the  intestines.  Milk  and 
starch,  with  the  addition  of  suet  finely  shred 
and  incorporated  by  boiling,  was  the  soup 
employed  by  Sir  John  Pi  ingle,  in  dysente- 
ries, where  the  mucous  membrame  of  the 
intestines  had  been  abraded.  Externally, 
surgeons  apply  it  as  an  absorbent  in  erysi- 
pelas. 

Amyris  elemifera.  (From  a,  inten- 
sive, and  /uu^ov,  ointment,  or  halm  ;  so  cal- 
led from  its  use,  or  smell.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
supposed  we  obtain  the  resin  called  gum- 
elemi.    See  Elemi. 


Am  iris  opobalsaMuM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  balsam 
of  Mecca  is  obtained.  See  Malsamum  Gi- 
feadenxe. 

Amvim.  (From  *,  priv.  and  /xi/*,  mus- 
cle.) A  limb  so  emaciated  that  the  mus- 
cles scarcely  appear. 

ANA.  a',  or  aa  In"  medical  prescrip- 
tions it  means  "  of  each."     See  A. 

A.vabasis.  (From  ttva&uvu,  to  ascend.) 
An  ascension,  augmentation,  or  increase  of 
a  disease,  or  paroxysm.  It  is  usuall)  meant 
of  fevers.  Galen.  It  also  signifies  equise- 
tum. 

Anabatica.  (From  it\>x£xiva>,  to  ascend.) 
An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  the  syno- 
chus,  or  continual  fever,  when  it  increases 
in  malignity. 

AsAHKXis.  (From  avv.C»7rlco  to  cough 
up.)  An  expectoration  of  matter  by 
coughing. 

ANABLErsis.  (From  avx  and  ^asttuj,  to 
see  again.  The  recovery  of  sight  after  it 
has  been  lost. 

Anahlysis.  (From  wist  and  &\-jfa,  to  gush 
out  again  )     Ebullition  «  r  effervescence. 

Asabole.  (From  <tvj£ci\xa>,  to  cast  up.) 
The  discharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit;  also 
dilatation,  or  extension.     Galen. 

Awabbocitesis.  (From  a.va  and  (iepyiu, 
to  resorb.)     The  teabsorption  of  matter. 

AxjiBitocHisMos.  (From  ctvuCgo^so,  to 
reabsorb.)  Anabrochismus.  The  taking 
up  and  removing  ti;e  hair  oil  the  eye-lids, 
when  they  become  troublesome.  Galen. 
JEgineta,  and  others. 

Ahabb  .sis.  (From  ow*j2go«»,  to  devour.) 
A  corrosion  of  the  solid  parts,  by  shaip 
and  biting  humours.     Galen. 

AxaCARDTuM  occidentals.  (From  nva, 
without,  and  k*£<T<*,  a  heart  ;  without  heart 
because  the  pmp  of  the  fruit,  instead  ol 
having  the  seed  enclosed,  as  is  Usually  the 
case,  has  the  nut  growing  out  of  the  end  of 
it.)  The  cashew-nut.  The  oil  of  this  nut  is 
an  active  caustic,  and  employed  as  such  in 
its  native  country;  bu,t  neither  it,  nor  any 
part  of  the  fruit,  is  u^ed  medicinally  in  this 
country. 

Avacarihim  orientals.  Atiacaidium 
or  Malacca  bean.  The  fruit,  or  nut,  so  called 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  of  a  shining  black 
colour,  heart-shaped,  compressed,  and  about 
the  size  of  the  thumb-nail.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Avicennia  tomentom  ;  foliis  cor- 
datu-avalis,  subtus  tomentosis,  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  now  deservedly  forgot  in  this  country. 

Asacatiiarsis.  (From  ay*,  and  xa8xi- 
gc,Maw,  to  purge  up.)  An  expectoration  of 
pus.  It  properly  denotes  a  purgation  by 
spitting,  in  which  sense  it  stands  contra- 
distinguished from  catharsis,  or  evacuation 
downwards.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used 
by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Blancard  de- 
notes, by  this  word,  medicines  which  ope- 
rate upwards,  as  vomiting  &c. 

Anacathartica.  (From  avoocatfl*^*/, 
to  purge  upwards.)    Thoracia.    Medicines 
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winch  promote  expectoration,    or   vomits 
which  act  upwards. 
Anaciirox.     .Mineral  alkali. 
A. v aclasis.       (From   avxxj.xcu,    to   bend, 
back.  )     A  reflexion  or  recurvature  of  any 
of  the  members,  according-  to  Hippocrates. 
Asaclisis.     (From  ctvaucKivu,  to  recline.) 
A  couch,  or  sick-bed.  Hippocrates. 

A.vac(eliasmus.  (From  xvx,  and  xotkix, 
the  bo. \ els.)  A  gentle  purge,  which  was 
sometimes  used  to  relieve  the  lungs. 

Akacochs.  (From  xvxKc^at,  to  retard.) 
Delay  in  the  administration  of  medicines; 
also  slowness  in  the  progress  of  a  disease. 
Hippocrates. 

An.uollema.  (From  xvx,  and  *cxx*a>, 
to  glue  together.)  A  collyrium  made  of 
agglutinant  substances,  and  stuck  on  the 
forehead      Galen . 

Anacoxciitlismos.  (From  avxxyy^oxi^u, 
to  sound  as  a  sheH  )  A  gargar.sm  so  cal- 
led, because  the  noise  made  in  the  throat  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  shell.     Galen. 

Anbctesis.  (From  xvxKlifa,  to  renew.) 
Restoration  of  strength;  recovery  from 
sickness.     Hippocrates 

A.vaclpiiisma  (From  *vs«3<pi£«,  to  lift 
up)  A  kind  of  exercise  mentioned  by 
H:,  pocrates,  which  consists  in  lifting*  tlie 
body  up  and  down,  like  our  weigh-jolt. 

Ajtacycesis.  (From  avxx.ux.um,  to  mix.) 
The  commix  ure  of  substances,  or  medi- 
cines by  pouring  one  upon  another. 

AxACXCLKOir.  ( From  xvxx,vx.koa>,  to  wan- 
der about.)  Anacycleus.  A  mountebank 
or  wandering  quack. 

Anactrio- is.  (From  ctwt,  and  xxjgta.,  au- 
thority )  B\  thisword,  Hippocrates  means 
thai  gr  viy  and  authority  which  physicians 
should  preserve  among  sick  people  and 
their  attendants. 

Axadiplosis.  (From  straJj-rxoa*,  to  re- 
duplicate.) A  reduplication  orjrequent  re- 
turn of  a  paroxysm,  or  di-ease.     Galen. 

Akadosis.  (From  *•»»,  upwards,  and 
fifetfjuu,  to  give  A  vomit,  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  aliment  ail  over  the  body  ;  or  diges- 
tion. 

Axajirome.  (From  <a»,  upwards,  and 
tptfjue,  to  run.)  A  pain  which  runs  from 
the  lower  exiremities  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.     Hippocrates. 

An.edes.  (From  x,  priv.  and  tufa;, 
shame.)  Shameless.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  metaphorically  for  without  re- 
straint, copious  ;  and  applies  it  to  water 
rushing  into  the  aspera  arteria. 

ANESTHESIA.  (Av*jTb»cri*. :  from  a, 
priv.  and  cuo-^avo/juu,  to  feel )  Loss  of  the 
sense  of  touch  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  locales,  and  order  dys£sthesi<e  of  Cullen. 
ANAGALLIS.  (From  at.vxyo.xa,  to 
laugh ;  because,  by  curing  the  spleen,  it 
disposes  persons  to  be  cheerful)  This 
plant  Anagallis  arvensis :  foliis  indivisis, 
caule  procumbente,  of  Linnaeus,  is  small  and 
delicatelj  fo  ■  d,  and  does  not  appear  to 
possess  any  particular  properties. 


Anagallis  akvensis.  'Ihe  systematic 
name  for  the  anagaltis  of  the  shops.  See 
Anagallis. 

Anaoahgalictum.  (From  x\x,  and  ><*{. 
•y*$i:v,  the  throat.)  A  gargarism,  or 
wash  for  the  throat. 

Anagargaristum.     The  same. 

Anaglypiik.  (From  xvxy\uqu>,  to  en- 
grave.) A  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain  was  formerly  thus  called,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  pen.  or  style. 

Axagnosis.  (From  avxyivenrxo!,  to  know.) 
The  persuasion,  or  certaint\,  t>y  which  me- 
dical men  judge  of  a  disease  from  its 
symptoms.     Hippocrates. 

AXAGRAPHE.  (From       nvxy^x^ca,       to 

write.)     A  prescription,  or  recep 

ANALErsiA.  (From  xvx,  and  x*,u6kv&, to 
take  again.)  A  species  of  epilepsy,  winch 
proceeds  from  a  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
and  with  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  sei- 
zed very  often  and  suddenly. 

Analkntia  A  fictitious  term  used  by 
Paracelsus  for  epdepsy. 

Anhlepsis.  (From  ctvx\xfx^xva>,  to  re- 
store )  A  recovery  of  strength  after  sick- 
ness.    Galen- 

AN  A  LLP  TIC  A.  (From  xyxxx/uCxva,  to 
recruit,  or  recover.)  Analeptics  K.-sora- 
tive  nied  cities  ;  medicines,  or  food,  which 
recover  the  strength  which  has  been  lost 
by  sickness. 

Axalosis.  (From  xvxkktxm,  to  consume.) 
A  consumption,  or  wasting. 

ANALYSIS.  (AvxKunt :  from  xvx>.wj>,  to 
resolve.)  The  resolution  by  ch\  mis  rj  of 
any  matter  into  its  primary  and  constituent 
parts.  The  processes  and  experiments 
winch  chymists  have  reco'ir-.e  10,  are 
extremely  numerous  and  diversified,  yet 
they  may  be  reduced  to  two  speci  s,  which 
comprehend  the  whole  art  of  chymistry. 
The  first  is,  analysis,  or  decomposition  ;  the 
second,  synthesis,  or  composition.  In  ana- 
lysis, the  parts  of  which  bod  its  are  com- 
posed, are  separated  from  each  other  :  thus, 
if  we  reduce  cinnab.u-,  which  is  composed 
of  sulphur  and  mercury,  and  exhibit  these 
two  bodies  in  a  separate  state,  we  say  we 
have  decomposed,  or  analyzed  cienabar. 
But,  if,  on  the  contrary,  several  bodies  be 
mixed  together,  and  a  new  substance  be 
produced,  the  process  is  then  termed  chv- 
mical  composition,  or  synthesis  ;  thus,  if  by 
fusion  and  sublimation,  \te  combine  mer- 
cury with  sulphur,  and  produce  cinnabar, 
the  operation  is  termed  chymical  compo- 
sition, or  composition  by  synthesis. 

Anamnesis.  (From  avx/ut/uvurxa)  to  re- 
member.) Remembrance,  or  recollection 
of  what  has  been  done.     Galen 

Avamnestica.  (From  the  same.)  Re- 
medies for  bad  memory. 

ANANAS.  Called  by  the  Brazilians 
yayama.  The  egg-shaped  pine-apple.  The 
plaot  which  affords  this  fruit,  is  the  Bro- 
melia  anavas  Joliis  ciliato-spinosis,  mucro- 
natis,  spica  comosa  of  Linnxus.     It  is  used 
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principally  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  and 
is  also  given  with  advantage  as  a  refrige- 
rant in  fevers. 

Anance.  (From  Mu.yx.zfa,  to  compel.) 
Necessity.  It  is  applied  to  any  desperate 
operation.      Hippocrates. 

A.NAPHALAN-TIAS1S  (From     *VX<p*>MT6{, 

bald)      A  thinness   of  the  hair  upon  the 
eye-brows.     Gorrceus. 

Anaphora.      (From    av*4>€§»,    to    bring 

up.)    A  person  who  spits  blood.    Gorrceus. 

Axaphortxis.       (From     ay*qoQjtr<ru,     to 

grind  down.)     The  reducing  oi  any  thing 

to  dust,  or  a  very  fine  powder. 

ANAPHROniSIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
A<j>gcif /a-/*,  the  feast  of  Venus.)  Impotence. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order  dysorexice  of  Cullen.  It  either 
arises  from  paralysis,  <inaphrodixia  para- 
litica ;  or  from  gonorrhaa,  anaphrodisia 
gonorrhoica. 

Anapiiromeli.  (From  *,  neg.  a<p§or, 
froth,  and  /miki,  honey.)     Clarified  honey. 

Anaplasis.  (From  u.v*7r?Ao-<ra>,  to  restore 
again.)  A  restoration  of  flesh  where  it  lias 
been  lost ;  also  the  reuniting  a  fractured 
bone.     Hippocrates. 

AxAPLEnosis.  (From  avasrxi'gs&i,  to  fill 
again.)  The  restitution,  or  filling  up  of 
wasted  parts.     Galen. 

Avaplerotica.  (From  the  same.)  Me- 
dicines  renewing  flesh :  incarnatives,  or 
such  medicines  as  fill  up  a  wound  so  as  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  shape.     Galen. 

Anapleusis.  (From  ctvzTrXivcc,  to  float 
upon.)  The  rotting  of  a  bone,  so  that  it 
drops  off,  and  lies  upon  the  flesh  ;  exfolia- 
tion, or  separation  of  a  bone.  Hippocrates; 
AZgineta,  &c. 

Anapneusis.  (From  a.vu.7rwti>,  to  respire.) 
Respiration. 

Anapnoe.     The  same. 

A> aptosis.  (From  &va.m7r]ai,  to  fall 
back.)     A  relapse. 

Axapttsis.     The  same  as  Anacatharsis. 

Ax aurhegnimia.  (From  «v*,  and  pury/upi, 
to  break  again.)  Anarrhexis.  A  fracture  ; 
the  fresh  opening  o-'a  wound. 

AnarrhovA.  (From  a.vx,  upwards,  and 
/>ia>,  to  flow.)  A  flux  of  humours  from  be- 
low upwards.     Schneider  de  Catarrho. 

An'aruuopia.  (From  avoi,  upwards,  and 
pert*,  to  creep)     The  same.     Hippocrates. 

ANAS  DOMBStlCA.  (From  raa,  to 
swim.)  The  tame  duck.  The  flesh  of 
this  bird  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  re- 
quires that  warm  and  stimulating  condi- 
ments be  taken  with  it  to  enable  the  sto- 
mach to  digest  it. 

ANASARCA.  (From  avx,  through,  and 
r*pt;,  flesh.)  A  species  of  dropsy  from  a 
serous  humour,  spread  between  the  skin 
and  flesh,  or  rather  a  general  accumulation 
of  lymph  in  the  cellular  system.  Dr.  Cullen 
ranks  this  genus  of  disease,  in  the  class 
Cachezix,  and  the  order  Intumescentia.  He 
enumerates  the  following  species,  viz.  1. 


Anasarca  serosa,  as  when  the  due  discharge 
of  serum  is  suppressed,  &.c.  2.  Anasarca 
oppilata,  as  when  the  blood-vessels  are  con- 
siderably pressed,  which  happens  to  many 
pregnant  women,  &c.  3.  Anasarcha  exan- 
thematica,  this  happens  after  ulcers,  various 
eruptive  disorders,  and  particularly  after 
the  erysipelas.  4.  Anasarca  anaemia,  hap- 
pens when  the  blood  is  rendered  extremely 
poor  from  considerable  losses  of  it.  5.  Ana- 
sarca debilium,  as  when  feebleness  is  indu- 
ced by  long  illness,  &c. 

Tiiis  species  ofdnpsy  shews  itself  at  first 
with  a  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  to- 
ward the  evening,  which,  for  a  time,  disap- 
pears again  in  the  morning.  The  tumefac- 
tion is  soft  and  inelastic,  and,  when  pressed 
upon  by  the  finger,  retains  its  mark  for 
some  time,  the  skin  becoming  much  paler 
than  usual.  By  degrees  the  swelling  as- 
cends upwards,  and  occupies  the  trunk  of 
the  body ;  and  at  last,  even  the  face  and 
eyelids  appear  full  and  bloated :  the 
breathing  then  becomes  difficult,  the  urine 
is  small  in  quantity,  high  coloured,  and 
deposits  a  reddish  sed.ment  ;  the  bellv  is 
costive,  the  perspiration  much  obstructed, 
the  countenance  yellow,  and  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  thirst,  with  emaciation 
of  the  whole  body,  prevails.  To  these 
symptoms  succeed  torpor,  heaviness,  a 
troublesome  cough,  and  a  slow  fever.  In 
some  cases,  the  water  oozes  out,  through 
the  pores  of  the  cuticle  ;  in  others,  being 
too  gross  to  pass  by  these,  it  raises  the  cu- 
ticle in  small  blisters;  and  sometimes  the 
skin,  not  allowing  the  water  to  escape 
through  it,  is  compressed  and  hardened, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  distend- 
ed as  to  give  the  tumour  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  firmness. 

Anaspasis.  (From  <*v*,  and  o-suru,  to 
draw  together.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
Xo  signify  a  contraction  of  the  stomach. 

Anassytos.  (From  *»*,  upwards,  and 
o-euc/Acu,  to  agitate.)  Anassytus.  Driven 
forcibly  upwards.  Hippocrates  applies  this 
epithet  to  air  rushing  violently  upwards, 
as  in  hysteric  fits. 

Anastaltica.  (From  ctyttco&.ee,  to  con- 
tract )     Styptic  or  refrigerat  ing  medicines. 

Anastasis.  (From  uvxfvjui,  to  cause  to 
rise.)  A  recovery  from  sickness  ;  a  resto- 
ration of  health.  It  likewise  signifies  a 
migration  of'humours,  when  expelled  from 
one  place  and  obliged  to  remove  to  ano- 
ther.    Hippocrates. 

ANASTOMOSIS.  (From  *v«,  through, 
and  ro/t/a,  a  mouth.)  The  communication 
of  vessels  with  one  another. 

Anastomotica.  (From  avst,  through, 
and  ro,ust,  the  mouth  )  Medicines  which 
op>  n  the  pores  and  mouths  of  the  vessels, 
as  cathartics,  diuretics,  deobstruments,  and 
sudorifics. 

Anates.  (From  nates,  the  buttocks.) 
A  disease  of  the  anus.    Festus,  &c. 
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ANATOMY.  (Avaro^i*.  or  mnmpufs 
from  sua,  and  TtfAvw,  to  cut  up.)  Aneroto- 
mtj.  The  dissection  of  the  human  body, 
to  expose  the  structure,  situation,  and  uses 
of  every  p:<rt. 

Anatomy,  comparative.  Zootomy.  The 
dissection  of  brutes,  fishes,  polypi,  plants. 
&c.  to  illustrate,  or  compare  them  with 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body. 

Anatresis.  (From  ava,  and  T/7ga&>,  to 
perforate.)  A  perforation  like  that  which 
is  made  upon  the  skull  by  trepanning. 
Galen. 

Anatribe.  (From  ava7g<»a>,  to  rub.) 
Friction  all  over  the  body. 

Anatripnis.  The  same.  JMoschion  de 
Morb.  jMvlieb.  and  Galen 

Anatris.     Antaris.    Mercury.    liuland. 

A.XATHON.  (Arab.  A  lake  in  Egypt, 
where  it  was  produced.)  Soda,  or  fixed 
mineral  alkali. 

Anatrope.  (From  avai-gs^®,  to  subvert. 
-Inatrophe.  Anatropha.  A  relaxation,  or 
subversion  of  the  stomach,  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  nausea.  Vomiting1.  Indiges- 
tion.    Galen. 

Anatuum.     Soda. 

Ana  ijdia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  at/<f  *,  the 
speed).)  Dumbness ;  privation  of  voice  ; 
ca'alepsia.     Hippocrates. 

An  ax  this.  (From  ava|ug/?,  the  sole.) 
The  herb  sorrel ;  so  called  because  its  leaf 
is  shaped  like  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

Ancha.  (Arab,  to  press  upon,  as  being 
th"  support  of  the  body  )  The  thigh.  Ari- 
ce.ana.  Foresting,  &c. 

AscmLors.  (From  *yx'>  near,  and  »>{., 
the  eye.)  A  disease  in  the  inward  corner 
of  the  eye,  called  also  yEgilops.  An  inci- 
pient fistula  lachrymahs. 

Anchyle.     See  Ancyle. 

Anchoralis  piiocessus.  {Anchoralis; 
from  aynasv,  the  elbow.)  See  Coracoid pro- 
vess. 

Anchovy  pear.  This  fruit,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Grias  cauUflora  of  Linnaeus,  is 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  as  a 
pleasant  and  refViirerunt  fruit. 

ANCHUSA.  (From  ctyxuv> to  strangle ; 
from  its  supposed  constringent  quality  ;  or, 
as  01  hers  say,  because  it  strangles  serpents.) 
Alkanet. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopeias  for 
the  alkanet  root.  The  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained,  is  the  anchusa  tinctoria  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  grows  wild  in  France,  but  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  is  ex- 
ternally of  a  deep  purple  colour.  To  oil, 
wax,  turpentine,  and  alcohol,  it  imparts  a 
beautiful  deep  red  colour,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  used.  Its  medicinal  properties 
are  scarcely  perceptible. 

AscHtisA  officinalis.      The  systematic 


name  for  the  buglossum  of  the  shops.       Se^ 
Bngloiaum. 

.\NCIll--A       TINITOII1A.  TIlC     \\  Str  11)  .1 1    ,' 

name  for  the  anchusa    or  alkanna  of  the 

pharmacopoeias.     See  Anchusa 

\Miivi/>MKitisM\.     (From   ayxjKr'lJL%t-  u> 
bend.)     Sagar  uses  this  term  to 
concretion,  or  growing  together  of  the  soft 
parts. 

Anchylosis.  (From  a^vAc^au,  to  bend.) 
A  stiff  joint. 

Anci.  Those  who  have  a  distorted  el- 
bow. 

Anciromele.     See  Ancyromele. 

Ancinaii.      Borax. 

Ancon.  (From  a-ymfy/uni,  to  embrace  ; 
dltto  rb  &yx.iurBu.i  iTtfoo  crtu>  to  orsov  :  because 
the  bones  meeting,  and  there  uniting,  are 
folded  one  into  another.)     The  elbow. 

AN  CONK  US.  [Anconeus,  sc.  muscu/iis  ; 
from  ctyxav,  the  elbow.)  Anconeus  minor  of 
Winslow.  Anconeus  vel  cubit  alls  Riolani 
of  Douglas.  A  small  triangulnr  muscle, 
situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  elbow.  It 
arises  from  the  ridge  and  from  the  externa! 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  by  a  thick,  strong, 
and  short  tendon  :  from  this  it  becomes 
fleshy,  and, after  running  about  three  inches 
obliquely  backwards,  it  is  inserted  by  its 
oblique  fleshy  fibres  into  the  back  part  or 
ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the 
fore-arm. 

Anconeus  exteiinus.  See  Triceps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Anconeus  interncs.  See  Triceps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Anconeus  major.  See  Triceps  exten- 
sor cubiti. 

Anconeus  minor.     See  Anconeus. 

Anconoid  process.  Processus  anconoi- 
deus.  (From  atyKcev,  the  elbow.)  A  process 
of  the  cubit.     See  Ulna. 

Ancter.  (Aj*7»g,  a  bond,  or  button.) 
A  fibula,  or  button,  by  which  the  lips  of 
wovmds  are  held  together.     Gorrosus 

Ancteriasmos.  (From  a.y>0^  a  button.) 
The  operation  of  closing  the  lips  of  wounds 
together  by  loops,  or  buttons.     Galen. 

Ancubitus.  A  disease  of  the  eves 
with  a  sensation  of  sand.  Joh.  Anglic.  lio<. 
Ang. 

Ancyle  (From  ctyKuxoc,  crooked.)  A 
species  of  contraction,  called  a  stiff  joint. 
Galen. 

ANCYLOBLEPH\RON.  (From  ttytOM. 
a  hook,  and  /3A«9*gov,  an  eye-lid.)  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  by  which  the  eye-lids  are 
closed  together.     AZtius. 

ANCYLOGLOSSrJM.  (From  aywA*,  a 
hook,  and  y\m<r<r*.,  the  tongue.)  Ancylion 
of  yEgineta.  A  contraction  of  the  frenu- 
lum of  the  tongue      Tongue-tied. 

Ancylomele.  (From  a.ynuxo(,  crooked, 
and  /MMAfl,  a  probe.)  A  crooked  probe,  or 
a  probe  with  a  hook.     Galen,  &c. 

Ancylosis      See  Anchylosis. 

Ancylotomus.      (From  aywx*,  a  hook. 
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and  Ttf/koi,  to  cut  )  A  crooked  chirurgical 
knife,  or  bistoury.  A  knife  for  loosening 
the  tongue.  This  instrument  is  no  Longer 
in  use.     m&gineta,  &.c. 

Lmctba  {Kyau^t.  .n  anchor.)  A  chi- 
rurgical nook.  Epicharmus  uses  this  word 
for  the  menibruin  \hile,  according  to  Gor- 
raeus. 

\myhoiiies.  (From  *>*</§»,  an  anchor, 
and  tfcfoc,  a  likeness.)  A  process  of  the 
scapula  was  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to 
the  beak  of  an  anchor.  It  is  the  coracoid 
process.     See  Scapula. 

AjKcrnoMELB.     See  Ancylomek. 

Anuria.  A  tree  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  used  as 
a  vermifuge. 

Anuranatomia.  Andranatome.  (From 
an»g,  a  man,  and  ripvu,  to  cut.)  Tiie  dis- 
section of  the  human  body,  particularly  of 
the  male.  M.  Jtur.  Severinus,  Zuotome  De- 
mocrit. 

AiviniAPOiiocArnr.Lus.  (From  cwtTgosroJov, 
a  slave,  and  naimoc,  a  dealer.)  A  crimp. 
Galen  calls  by  this  name  the  person  whose 
office  it  was  to  anoint  and  alighty  to 
wipe  the  body,  to  cleanse  the  skin  from 
foulness. 

Anuria.  (From  avxg,  a  man.)  An  her- 
maphrodite.    Jioiwet. 

Andkociktesis  (From  avxg,  a  man, 
and  KoPtu,  to  cohabit  with.)  The  venereal 
act ;  or  the  infamous  act  of  sodomy.  Mos- 
cliion,  &.c. 

Androgenus.  (From  avwg,  a  man,  and 
yuvn,  a  woman.)  An  effeminate  person. 
Hipp.     An  hermaphrodite. 

Ahdhoniost.  Andronium.  A  kind  of 
plaster  used  by  v£gineta  for  carbuncles,  in- 
vented by  Andron. 

Androtomia.  Androtome.  Human  dis- 
section, particularly  of  the  male. 

Anebiu.m.  (From  cu*£a.tva>,  to  ascend.) 
The  herb  alkanet,  so  called  from  its  cuiick 
growth. 

Aneilesis.  (From  a.vu\im,  to  roll  up  ) 
Aneilemu.  An  involution  ot  the  guts,  such 
as  is  caused  by  flatulence  and  gripes.  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Anemia.  (From  ctn^o;,  wind.)  Flatu- 
lence. 

ANEMONE.  (From  ttvt/uoc,  wind  ;  so 
named  because  it  does  not  open  its  flowers 
till  blown  upon  by  the  wind.)  The  wind 
flower.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Polyundvia. 
Order,  Polyginia- 

Anemone  hepatica.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  hepatica  nolrilis  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias.    See  Hepatica  notify. 

Anemone,  meadow.  See  Pulsatilla  nigri- 
cans. 

Anemone  nbmorosa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ranunculus  albus  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias.    See  Hanunculu.i  albus. 

The    systematic 


name  for  the  Pulsatilla  nigricans  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.     See  Pulsatilla  nigricans. 

Anenceiuialus.  (From  a,  pnv  and 
ryxtptkot,  die  brain)  A  monster  without 
brain*.    Foolish,     Galen  de  Hipp. 

Ahjbos.    A  loss  of  voice  and  reason. 

As^iTHKMiA,  (From  a.,  priv.  and 
tTr&vfjuiL,  desire.)     Loss  of  appetite. 

Aneric     Anerit.     Sulphur  vivum. 

Anesis.  (From  a\/my.i,  to  relax.)  A  re- 
mission, or  relaxation,  of  a  disease,  or 
symptom.    JEtius,  &.c. 

Anestm.     See  Amsum. 

ANETHUM.  (Am6ov  :  from  anu,  afar, 
and  9-«a,  to  run  ;  so  called  because  its  roots 
run  out  a  great  way.)    Fennel,  dill,  anet. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der Dygynia, 

2.  The  pharmacoposial  name  of  the  com- 
mon dill,  or  anet. 

Aiielhum  gravcnlens  of  Linnaeus  -—fructi' 
bus  co/npressis.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  but  cultivated  in  several  parts  of 
England,  The  seeds  of  dill  are  directed 
for  use  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias  :  they  have  a  moderately 
v.  arm,  pungent  taste,  and  an  aromatic,  but 
sickly  smell.  There  is  an  essential  oil,  and 
a  distilled  water,  prepared  from  them, 
which  are  given  in  flatulent  colics  and 
dyspepsia.  They  are  also  said  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk. 

Anethum  fieniculum.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  fa niculum  of  the  shops.  See 
Fanicidum. 

Anethum  guaveolens.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Anethum  of  the  shops.  See 
Anethum. 

Anetica.  (From  ampt,  to  relax.)  Pa- 
regorics ;  medicines  which  assuage  pain, 
according-    o  Andr.  Tiraquell. 

ANFUR1SMA.  (Aviu^utr/ua.,  from  aca/gy- 
va>,  to  dilate  )  An  aneurism.  A  preterna- 
tural tumour  formed  by  tfie  dilatation  of  an 
artery.  A  genus  of  disease  ranked  by  Cullen 
in  the  class  locales, and  order  tumores.  There 
are  three  species  of  aneurism  i  1.  The  true 
aneurism,  aneurisma  verwn,  which  is  known 
by  the  presence  ot  a  pulsating  tumour.  The 
artery  either  seems  only  enlarged  at  a  small 
par;  of  its  tract,  and  the  tumour  has  a  de- 
terminate border,  or  it  seems  dilated  for  a 
considerable  length,  in  which  circumstance 
the  swelling  is  oblong,  and  looses  itself  so 
gradually  in  the  surrounding1  parts,  that  its 
margin  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
firs",  which  is  \\\f  most  common,  is  termed 
circumscribed  true  aneurism  ;  the  last,  the 
diffused  true  aneurism.  The  symptoms  of 
thecircunr :cnbed  true  aneurism, take  place 
as  follows  :  the  first  tiling  the  patient  per- 
ceives, is  an  extraordinary  throbbing  in 
some  particular  situation,  and,  on  paying  a 
little  more  attention,  he  discovers  there  a 
small  pulsating  tumour,  which  entirely  dig- 
Hf 
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appears  when  compressed,  but  returns  again 
as  soon  as  tlie  pressure  is  removed.  It  is 
commmdy  unattended  with  pain  or  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  skin.  When  once  ihe  tu- 
mour has  originated,  it  continually  grows 
larger,  and  at  length  attains  a  very  cons'- 
derable  size.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes 
larger,  its  pulsation  hi  r  >mes  weaker,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  quite  lost,  w  hen  the  dis- 
ease lias  acquired  much  magnitude.  The 
diminution  of-the  pulsation  lias  b^en  ascri- 
bed to  the  coats  of  he  artery  loosing  their 
dilatable  and  elastic  quality,  in  pn  portion 
as  they  are  distended  .  id  indurated  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  aneur  sm  A  sac  being  no 
longer  capable  of  an  alternate  diastole  and 
systole  from  the  action  of 'he  heart.  The 
fact  is  also  implied  tn  the  coagulated 
blood,  deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sac,  particularly  in  large  aneurisms,  in 
which  some  of  the  blood  is  always  inter- 
rupted  in  its  motion.  In  true  aneurisms, 
however,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  so 
soon,  nor  s  >  of  en  as  in  false  one-..  Iinme- 
diately  such  coagulated  blood  lodges  in  the 
sac,  pressure  en n  only  produce  a  partial 
disappearance  of  i he  swelling.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  aneurysmal  sac  grows  larger,  the 
communication  into  the  artery  beyond  the 
tumour  is  lessened.  Hence,  in  this  slate, 
the  pulse  belo*  the  swelling  becomes  weak 
and  small,  and.the  limb  frequently  Cold  and 
edematous.  On  dissection,  the  lower  con- 
tinuation of  the  artery  is  found  pretern  nu- 
rally  small,  and  contracted.  The  pr  v  ore 
of. he  tumour  on  the  adj  c-n  parts,  also 
produces  a  Variety  of  symptoms,  ulcerations, 
caries,  &c  Sometimes  an  accident.. 1  contu- 
sion, or  concussion,  may  detach  a  piece  of 
coaguium  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst, 
and  the  circulation  through  the  sac  be  ob- 
structed by  it.  The  coaguium  may  p  issibby 
be  imp.-  lied  quite  into  the  artery  below,  so 
as  to  induce  important  changes.  The  dan- 
g<  r  of  an  aneurism  arrives  when  it  son  the 
point  of  bursting,  by  which  occurrence  the 
patient  usually  bleeds  to  d  ath  ;  and  this 
is  sometimes  in  a  few  seconds.  The  fatal 
event  may  gene  ally  be  foreseen,  as  the  part 
about  to  give  way,  becomes  particularly 
tens.-,  elevated,  thin,  s  .ft,  and  of  a  da  k 
purple  colour  2  The  f.lse  or  spurious 
aneurism,  ancurisma  spurinm,  is  always 
owing  to  an  aperture  in  the  artery,  from 
which  the  blood  gushes  into  the  cellular 
substance  h  may  arise  from  on  artery 
being  lacerated  in  violent  exertions  ;  but 
the  most  common  occasional  cause  is  a 
wound.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  artery  is 
exposed  to  be  injured  in  attempting  to 
bleed.  When  this  happens,  as  soon  as  the 
puncture  has  been  made,  the  blood  gushes 
out  with  unusual  .force,  and  in  a  bright 
scarlet, irregular,  interrupted  current.  It 
flows  out,  however,  in  an  even  and  less  ra- 


pid stream  when  pressure  is  applied  ho 
up  th  n   the  wound  M  alv  the 

most   decisve  n  the   artery  being 

opened  ;  for  blood  often  flows  from  a  vein 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  b  broken  cur- 
rent, when  the  vi  ssel  i>  very  turgid  and  si- 
tuated  immediately  ov<  r  the  artery,  which 
imparts  its  motion  to  h  The  surgeon  en- 
deavburs  precipitatelj  to  s'op  the  hzmor- 
rhage  by  pressure  ;  and  commonly  occa- 
sions a  diffused  jidse  aneurism  The  ex- 
tern-.! wound  in  the  kin  i-  nosed,  so  i hat 
the  blood  canno  escape  from  it  but  insi-' 
nuates  itself  into  the  .  ellm  r  substance. 
The  swelling  tlnis  pr  iduced  is  uik  ven,  oft- 
en kn  itty,  and  extei  ds  upwards  and  down- 
wards,  along  the  tract  ol  the  vessel.  The 
skin  is  l.so  usuall)  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 
Its  size  increases  as  long  s  the  internal 
hxmor  hage  continues,  and.  if  this  should 
proceed  above  a  certain  pitch,  mortifica- 
tion of  the  limb  ensues.  3.  The  varicose 
aneurism,  aneurismu  varicosum  /  ih  s  was 
first  de-cr  bed  b\  Dr  \V.  Hunter.  It  hap- 
pens when  the  brachial  artery  is  punctured 
in  opening  a  vein:  the  blood  then  rushes 
into  the  vein,  which  becomes  v  ricose. 
Aneurisms  maey  happen  m  any  p  a-t  of  die 
body,  except  the  latter  species,  which  can 
only  take  place  where  a  vein  runs  over  an 
urn  ry. 

AxeuMSMA  si-uniuM.      See  .Inenrisma. 

A.vkuiusma  VARICOSUM.      S  e  .  Ineiirisma. 

Aneurisma    veu'.'.m.     See  Ancurisma. 

Ankxis.  (From  tm%»,  to  project.)  A 
swelling,  or  protuberance. 

ANGEILOLGGIA  (Kr.m  ayyuw,  a  ves- 
sel, and  /.o^sc,  a  discourse  )  A  dissertation, 
or  reasoning   upon  the  vessels  of  the  body. 

AN'GKK)  1'OMY  (Fr  >m  teyyan,  a  ve»- 
sel,  and  tiixvce  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of 
the  bloo  1  v  ssels  of  an  animal  body;  aLo 
the  opening  ot  a  vein,  or  an  artery. 

Ani-.f.iotis.mus.  (From  ayywv,  a  vessel, 
and  rt/uvu>,  to  cut.)  A  ski.tul  dissector  of 
the  v  ssels. 

ANGELICA.  (So  called  from  its  sup- 
posed  a.igeic  vi;  lues  )  Angelica.  1.  The 
n  me  of  a  genus  of  plains  in  the  Liiv  x  n 
system.  C  ass,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digy- 
nia 

2-  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  gar- 
den ingel  ea. 

Angelica  arrhangelicu  of  Linnaeus  -.—foli- 
onim  impart  hbato.  A  plant,  a  native  of 
Laplanq,  hut  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  roots  of  angelica  have  a  fragrant, 
agreeable  smell,  arid  a  bitterish,  pungent 
biste.  The  stalk,  leaves,  and  seels,  which 
are  also  diiected  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
possess  the  same  qualities,  though  in  an  in- 
ferior degree.  Their  virtues  are  aromatic 
and  carminative.  A  sweetmeat  is  made, 
by  the  confec  loners,  of  this  root,  which  is 
extr.  mely  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and  is 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  ginger. 
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Asgelic*  AncHANGELicA.  The  syste- 
matic n  rue  for  ilie  angelica  of  the  shops. 
See  Angelica. 

Angelica,   Garden.     Sep  Angelica. 
Angelica  sativa.     S^e  Angelicu  sylves- 
tria. 

Awelica  sylvetius.  Angelica  saliva. 
Wil  Angelica  syheatris  of  Lin- 

naeus : — fo/iis  <£qualibus  ovaiu  lunccuiatis  ter- 
ratis  This  species  of  angel. ca  possesses 
similar  proper'  es  to  the  garden  spe  ks,  but 
in  a  much  interior  degree  It  isonU  used 
when  tlie  laiter  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
seeds,  powderexl  and  put  into  the  hair,  kill 
lice. 

Angelica,  wild     See  Angelica  sylvestris. 
Angelinas     cortex.         Toe    i  >e     from 
which  tli is  bark  s  procured  it  a  native  of 
Grenada.     It  lus  been  recommended  as  ail 
anthelmintic  tor  children. 

Am.elocacos.  Myrobalans,  or  purging 
Indian  pium  . 

Asei  Fr  im  angvr,  anguish  ;  because 
of  their  pai'i  )  Bubo  s  in  t lit:  groin.  Fal- 
lopius   lie  Morbo   Uallico 

Losses.  (From  tLyx-uXM,  a  hook, 
and  3>a<rsr*,  the  tongue)  A  person  who 
sianr.i  'i  s. 

ANGINA.       (From  *>£*,  to  strangle; 

because  it  is  oft-n  attench  d  with  a  sense  of 

BtrangulatJ  n  )  A  soai  throat.See  Cynanche. 

Aviiivi  maligna   See  Cynanche  muligna. 

Angina  rABOTlDEA.       See  Cynanche  pa- 

rotidea. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS.  An  acute  con- 
strictor) pun  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num, inclining  rather  to  the  left  side,  and 
extending  up  into  the  left  arm,  accompa- 
nied with  great  anxiety.  Violent  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  laborious  breathings, 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  are  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  this  disease. — It  is 
found  to  attack  men  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  women,  particularly  those  who 
have  short  necks,  who  are  inclinable  to 
corpulency,  and  who,  at  the  same  ti.ne, 
lead  an  inactive  and  sedentary  life.  Al- 
though it  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
persona  under  the  age  of  twenty,  still 
it  more  frequently~~occurs  in  those  who 
are  between  forty  and  fifty.  In  slight 
,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder, 
the  fit  ernes  on  by  going  uphill,  up-stairs, 
or  by  walking  at  a  quick  pace  after  a  hearty 
meal  ;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  or  be- 
comes more  violent,  the  paroxysms  are  apt 
to  be  excited  by  certain  passions  of  the 
mind ;  bv  slow  walking,  by  riding  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  or  by  sneezing, 
coughing,  speaking,  or  straining  at  stool. 
It  some  cases,  tiny  attack  the  patient  from 
two  to  tour  in  the  morning,  or  whilst  sitting 
or  standing,  without  any  previous  exertion 
or  obvious  cause.  On  a  sudden,  lie  is 
seized  with  an  acute  pain  in*  the  breast, 
or  rather  at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum, 
inclining  to  the  left  side,  and  extending  up 
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into  the  arm,  as  far  as  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  suffi.cat'on,  g.eat  anxiety,  *nd  an  idea 
tha<  its  continuance,  or  increase,  would 
certainly  be  fatal.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  uneasy  sensation  at  the  end  of 
the  sternum,  with  the  other  unpleasant 
symptoms,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  sus- 
pension of  lite  by  a  perseverance  in  exer- 
tion, usu.lly  go  off  upon  the  person's 
standing  sill,  or  turning  from  the  wind; 
but,  in  a  moi\  advanced  stage,  they  do  not 
so  readily  recede,  and  the  paroxysms  are 
much  more  violent.  During  the  fit,  the 
pulse  sinks  in  u  greater  degree,  and  be- 
coeies  irregular;  the  face  and  extremities 
are  pale,  and  ba'hed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and, 
for  a  while,  the  patient  is  perhaps  deprived 
of  the  powers  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion. The  disease  having  recurred  more  or 
less  frequently  during  the  space  of  some 
y<  ars,  a  violent  attack  at  last  puts  a  sudden 
period  to  his  existence.  Angina  pecto- 
ris is  attended  v\uth  a  consider .ble  degree 
of  danger;  and  it  usually  happens  that 
the  person  is  carried  off  suddenly.  It 
mostly  depends  upon  an  ossification  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  and  ihen  we  can 
never  expect  to  effect  a  radical  cure. 
During  the  paroxysms,  considerable  re- 
lief is  to  be  obtained  from  fomentations, 
and  administering  powerful  antispasmo- 
dics, such  as  opium  and  aether  combined 
together.  The  application  of  a  blister  to 
the  breast  is  likewise  attended  sometimes 
with  a  good  effect.  As  the  painful  sensa- 
tion at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum  often 
admits  of  a  temporary  relief,  from  an  evacu- 
ation of  wind  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  frequent  doses  of  carmina- 
tives, such  as  peppermint,  carraway,  or 
cinnamon  water.  Where  these  fail  in 
the  desired  effect,  a  few  drops  of  ol.  anisi, 
on  a  little  sugar,  mav  be  substituted. 

With  the  view  of  pi  eventing  the  recur- 
rences of  the  disorder,  the  patient  should 
carefully  guard  against  passion,  or  other 
emotions  of  the  mind  :  he  should  use  a 
light,  generous  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  of 
a  heating  nature  ;  and  he  should  lake  care 
never  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  to  use 
any  kind  of  exercise  immediately  after 
eating.  Besid  s  thee  precautions,  he 
sir  uld  endeavour  to  counteract  obesity, 
which  has  been  considered  as  a  predisposing 
cause  ;  and  this  is  to  be  effected  most  safe- 
ly bj  a  vegetable  diet,  moderate  exercise 
at  proper  times,  early  rising,  and  keeping 
the  body  perfectly  open.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  angina  pectoris  is  a  disease  al- 
ways attended  with  considerable  danger, 
and,  in  most  instance-,  has  proved  fatal 
under  every  mode  of  treatment.  We  are 
given,  h  wever,  to  understand,  bv  Dr. 
Macbride,  that  of  late,  sever.il  cases  of  it 
have  been  treated  with  great  success,  and 
the  disease  readily  removed,  by  inset 
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a  large  issue  in  each  thigh.  These,  there- 
fore, should  never  be  neglected.  In  one 
case,  with  a  view  of  correcting,  or  draining 
off'  the  irritating  fluid,  he  ordered,  instead 
of  issues,  a  mixture  of  lime-water  with  a 
little  of  the  spiritus  juniperi  comp.  and  an 
alterative  proportion  of  Huxham's  antimo- 
nial  wine,  together  with  a  plain,  light,  per- 
spirable diet.  P'rom  this  course  the  pa- 
tient was  soon  apparently  mended  ;  but  it 
'.vas  not  until  after  the  insertion  of  a  large 
issue  in  each  thigh,  that  he  was  restored  to 
perfect  health. 

A\oi!fA  tonsillaris.  See  Cynanche 
tonsillaris. 

A.vbiva  trachealis.  See  Cynanche 
trachealis. 

ANGIOLOGIA.  (From  tryyuov,  a  ves- 
sel, and  xoyo<;t  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

Anglic  us  sudor.  (From  Jlnglia, 
England,  and  sudor,  sweat.)  The  sweating 
sickness.     Senncrtus. 

Ant; o lam.  A  very  talHive  of  Malabar, 
possessing  vermifuge  powers. 

Angonz.  (From  a)^*,  to  strangle.)  A 
nervous  sort  of  quinsey,  or  hysteric,  suffo- 
cation, where  the  fauces  are  contracted  and 
stopped  up  without  inflammation. 

Angor.     Intense  bodily  pain.     Galen. 

Avgos.  (Aj/ksc.  a  vessel.)  A  vessel; 
a  coilec  :on  of  Un 

ANGUSTURjE  CORTEX  Cortex  cus- 
parite.  A  bark  impored  from  Angustu- 
ra,  in  South  America  Its  externa!  appear- 
ances vary  considerably.  The  best  is  not 
fibrous,  but  hard,  compact,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish brown  colour,  md  externally  of 
of  a  whitish  Ire.  When  reduced  in- 
to  powder,  it  resembles  that  of  Indian 
rhubarb.  It  is  very  generally  employ- 
ed as  a  febrifuge,  tomr,  and  adstrin- 
gent.  While  some  deny  its  virtue  in  cu- 
ring intermittents,  by  m  my  it  is  prefer- 
red to  the  Peruvian  bark  :  and  has  been 
found  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  and 
scrofula.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  bark 
of  the  Brucea  antidysenterica,  or  ferru- 
ginea.  Wildenow  susp  cted  it  to  be  the 
Magnolia  plumirri  ;  but  Ilurnbolt  arid  Bon- 
pland,  the  celebrated  travellers  in  South 
America.  h*ve  ascertained  it  to  belong  to 
a  tree  not  before  known,  and  which  they 
promise  to  describe  by  the  name  of  cus- 
pa  ria  febrifuga . 

Ashelatio.  (From  anhelo,  to  breathe 
with  difficulty.)  Anhelilus.  Shortness  of 
breathing. 

Aniceton.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vm,  vic- 
tory.) A  name  of  a  plaister  invented  by 
Crito,  and  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
an  infallible  or  invincible  remedy  for  aclio- 
res,  or  scald-head.  It  was  composed  of 
litharge,  alum,  and  turpentine,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Galen. 

ANIMA.    The  thinking  principle. 

Anima  aloes.    Refined  aloes. 


ASIMA  AtiTir( r.nnrw.     Ilermoda 

Amma  hkpatis.     Sal  ma  tis. 

Aniha  rn.MOMM.  The  soul  of  the 
lungs.  A  nam*  given  to  saffron  on  account 
of  its  use  in  asthmas. 

Anima.  ru AisAitiiuii.  The  best  rhubaib. 

Anima  saturni.  A  preparation  of 
lead. 

Anima  veneris.  A  preparation  of  copj 
per. 

ANIMAL.  An  organized  body  endow- 
ed with  life  and  voluntary  motion. 

Animal  actions.       Actiones   animates. 

Those  actions,  or  functions,  are  so  term- 
ed which  are  performed  through  the  means 
of  the  mind.  To  this  (lass  belong  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  senses,  the  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  muscles,  voice,  speech,  watching, 
and  sleep. 

Animal  heat.  Heat  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  life.  That  of  a  man  in  health  is 
from  about  94  deg.  to  100  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit. It  appears  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
composition of  the  air  in  the  lungs.  See 
Respiration. 

Animal  oil.  Oleum  animale.  An  em- 
pyreu malic  oil,  obtained  from  the  bones  of 
animals,  rec  unmended  as  an  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic. 

Animk  gummi.  The  substance  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  shops  is  a  resin,  the 
produce  of  the  Hymexa  courbaril  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  seldom  ordered  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day,  and  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  collection?  of  the  curious. 

Am  mi  DELmurCM  (From  animus;  the 
mind,  and  ddinqvo,  to  leave.)  Fainting. 
ncope. 

Ammi  s.  This  word  is  to  beNdistinguisli- 
ed  from  anima  ;  the  former  expresses  the 
faculty  of  reasoning,  and  the  latter  the  be- 
ing in  which  that  faculty  resides. 

Aninga.  A  root  which  grows  in  the 
Antilla  islands,  and  is  used  by  sugar-ba- 
kers for  refining  their  sugar. 

AxiscALPTiin.  (From  anus,  the  breech, 
and  scalpo,  to  scratch.)  The  latissimus 
dor?i  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the  muscle 
chiefly  instrumental  in  performing  this  of- 
fice.     Bartholin. 

Awisotachts.  (From  avwer,  unequal; 
and  Ta^yc.  quick.)  A  quick  snd  unequal 
pulse,     (iorrteiis. 

AN  1  SUM.  (From  *,  neg.  and  mc, 
equal.)  Anise.  Anisum  vulgare.  Pimpi- 
nella  anisa,  of  Linnaeus  r-foliia  radicalibus 
trifidis  incisis.  A  natiw  of  Egypt.  Anise- 
seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
pleasant,  warm,  and  sweetish  taste.  An 
essential  oil  and  distilled  water  are  prepa- 
red from  them,  which  are  employed  in 
flatulences  and  gripes,  to  which  children 
are  more  especially  subject;  also  in  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  diarrheeas,  and  loss 
of  tone  in  the  primae  viae. 

Anisttn  sinknse.     See  Anisum  stellatum 

ANISUM    STELLATUM.      Anisum  si- 
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nense.  Semen  badian.  The  plant  which 
affords  these  seeds  is  the  Jllicium  ardsatum 
of  Linnxus.  They  are  used  with  the  same 
views  as  those  of  the  Pimpinella  anisum. 
The  same  tree  is  supposed  to  furnish  the 
aromatic  bark  called  cortex  unisi  stellati. 
or  cortex  lavola. 

Anisum  vulkarb.     See  Anisum. 

Anm-entks  (From  annuo,  to  nod.) 
Some  muscles  of  die  head  were  formerly 
so  called,  because  ihey  perform  the  office 
of  nodding,  or  bending  the  head  down- 
wards.    Coivpcr,  &c. 

Annular.  (Annularis.}  Like  a  ring; 
thus,  annular  hone,  &c. 

Annui.au  bone.  Circulus  osseus.  A 
ring  like  bone  placed  before  the  cavity  of 
the  tymp  mum  in  the  foetus. 

Annular  cartillages.  See  Cricoid  cartilages. 

A.nnuhhis  DIGITUS.  The  ring-finger. 
The  one  between  the  little  and  middle  fin- 
gers. 

Annulatus  rnocF.ssus.  See  Pons  varolii. 

Abo.  (Aw,  upwards ;  in  opposition  to 
Mr®,  downwards.)     Upwards. 

Anocathautica.  (From  *va>,  upwards, 
and  x.-j.S-xijia>,  to  purge.)  Emetics  ;  medicines 
which  purge  upwards. 

Anocheilon.  (From  a.va>,  upwards,  and 
^eixoc,  the  lip.)     The  upper  lip. 

AvoniA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  oefoc,  the 
way.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  in- 
accuracy and  irregularity  in  the  description 
and  treatment  of  a  disease. 

Anopyna      See  Anodynes. 

ANODYNES  (Anodyna,  sc.  medica- 
meitta.  From  *,  priv.  and  aJuvM,  pain.) 
Those  medicines  are  so  termed  which  ease 
pain  and  procure  sleep.  They  are  divided 
into  three  sorts  ;  paregorics,  or  such  as 
assuage  pain  ;  hypnotics,  or  such  as 
relieve  by  procuring  sleep  :  and  nar- 
notics,  or  such  as  ease  the  patient  by  stu- 
pifying  him. 

Axoiitnuji   minerals.     Sal  prunella. 

Anodyhttm  martiale.  Ferrum  amnio- 
niac.de  precipitated  from  water  by  potash. 

Anomalous.  This  term  is  often  applied 
to  those  diseases  whose  symptoms  do  not 
appear  with  that  regularity  generally  ob- 
served in  diseases.  A  disease  is  also  said 
to  be  anomalous,  when  the  symptoms  are 
so  varied  as  not  to  bring  it  under  the  de- 
scription of  any  known  affection. 

Anomphalos.  (From  a,  priv.  and  o/mqx.- 
>of,  the  navel.)  Anomphalus.  With- 
out a  navel. 

Anonymus.  (From  &,  priv.  and  cvu/uut  a 
name.)  Nameless.  It  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  cricoid  muscle. 

Anorchiiies.  (From  *,  priv.  and  of^«, 
the  testicle.)  Children  are  so  termed 
which  come  into  the  world  without  testi- 
cles. This  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 
The  testicles  of  many  male  infants  at  the 
time  of  birth  are  within  the  abdomen.  The 
time  of  their  descent  is  very  uncertain,  and 
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instances  have  occurred  where  they  had 
not  reached  the  scrotum  at  the  age  of  ten 
and  fifteen. 

ANOREXIA.  (From  *,  priv.  and  o/>«f*c, 
appetite.)  A  want  of  appetite,  without 
loathing  of  food.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
dysorexia  ,■  he  believes  it  to  be  generally 
symptomatic,  but  enumerates  two  species, 
viz.  X\\t.  anorexia  humoralis  and  the  anorexia 
atonica. 

ANOSMIA.  (From  a.,  neg.  ando£s>,to 
smell.)  A  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling. 
This  genus  of  disease  is  arranged  by  Cul- 
len in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dysesthe- 
sia. When  i*.  arises  from  a  disease  of  the 
Scbneiderian  membrane,  it  is  termed  anos- 
mia organica  ,•  and  when  from  no  manifest 
cause,  anosmia  atonica. 

ANSER  DOMES  TICUS.  The  tame 
goose.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  sometimes 
similar  to  that  of  the  duck,  and  requires 
the  assistance  of  spiritous  and  stimulating 
substances  to  enable  the  stomach  to  digest 
it.  Both  are  very  improper  for  weak  sto- 
machs. 

ANSER1NA.  (From  anser,  a  goose  ;  so 
called,  because  geese  eat  it.)  Argentia. 
Wild  tansey,  or  goose-grass.  This  herb, 
Potentilla  anserina,  foliis  dentalis  serratis, 
caulc  repente,  pedunculis  uniforis  of  Linnxus, 
was  formerly  used  as  an  astringent  in  laxi- 
ty of  the  intestines  and  phthisical  com- 
plaints, but  is  now  fallen  inio  disuse. 

ANTACIDS.  (Antacida,  sc.  medicamen- 
ta.  From  mvli,  against,  and  acidus,  acid) 
Remedies  which  obviate  acidity  in  the  sto- 
mach. Their  action  is  purely  chymical,  as 
they  merely  combine  with  the  acid  present, 
and  neutralize  it.  They  are  only  palliatives, 
the  generation  of  acidity  being  to  be  pre- 
vented by  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  its  vessels.  Dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  are 
the  diseases  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  principal  antacids  in  use  are  the  alka- 
lies. Liquoris  potassae,  gutt.xv.  or  from  5 
to  15  gr.  of  carbonat  of  potash,  or  soda  dis- 
solved in  water.  The  solution  of  soda  called 
double  soda-water,  or  potash  supersaturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  is  more  frequently  used, 
as  being  more  pleasant.  Ammonia  has  been 
recommended  as  preferable  to  every  other 
antacid,  from  20  to  40  drops  of  the  liquor 
ammonia;  in  a  cupful  of  water.  The  liquor 
calcis,  or  lime  water,  is  likewise  used  to 
correct  acidity,  two  or  three  ounces  being 
taken  occasionally.  Creta  prxparata  alone, 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
any  aromatic— chelae  cancrorum  praeparatx, 
and  magnesia  also  and  its  carbonate,  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Antagonist  muscles.  Counteracting 
muscles,  or  those  muscles  which  have  oppo- 
site functions.  Such  are  flexor  and  extensor 
of  any  limb,  the  one  of  which  contracts  it,the 
other  stretches  it  out ;  and  also  the  abduct- 
ors and  adductors.    Solitary  muscles  are 
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those  without  any  antagonist,  as  the  heart, 
&c. 

Axtalgica.  (From  «v7/,  against,  and 
ttKyo;,  pun  )  Anodynes.  Remedies  which 
relieve  pain. 

A.ntalkalines.  (From«e7<,  against,  and 
alhali,  an  alkali. )  Medicines  which  possess 
the  power  of  neutrlizing  alkalis.  All  the 
acids  are  of  this  class. 
•  Axtaphrodisiaca.  (From  *y7/,  against, 
and  A<ppofil»,  Venus.)  Anti-venereals,  or 
medicines  which  extinguish  amorous  de- 
sires.    JFedcl.  Amen.  Med 

Antaphroditica.     The  same. 

Antapodosis.  (From  a.flwJ' 16' o>[ai,  to 
reciprocate.)  A  vicissitude,  or  n  turn  of 
the  paroxysm  of  fevers.  Hippocrates.  Call- 
ed by  Galen  epiilosis. 

Antarthritica  (From  «»7/,  against, 
and  a/>6s/>/7«,  the  goui.)  Medicines  which  re- 
lieve or  repel  the  gout. 

Antasth:>!ATIca.  (From  ctvli,  against, 
and  a.(rbfAa,,  an  asthma.)  Remedies  against 
asthma. 

Antatropiitca.  (Fromav7/,  against,  and 
aflpesptx.,  a  consumption.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  or  restore  consumption. 

A^techesis.  (From  ctvlt^o/uui,  to  resist.) 
A  violent  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  winch 
resists  all  efforts  to  remove  it.  Hippo- 
crates. 

Antelabium.  (From  ante,  before,  and 
labium,  a  lip.     The  extremity  of  the  lip. 

Antemuasis.  (From  av7<,  mutually,  and 
tjuGxivui,  to  enter.)  A  coalescence,  or  union 
of  hone.      Galen. 

Astemei  ica.  (From  ctvlt,  against,  and 
i/jLtce,  to  vomit.)  Medicines  which  stop 
or  prevent  vomiting. 

Ante.veasmtjs.  (From  *v7/, against,  and 
Ttmr/uo;,  implacable.)  That  species  oi  mad- 
ness in  which  the  patient  endeavours  to 
destroy  himself. 

Antephialtica.  (From  a.vli,  against, 
and  6<|>iaix7»s-,  the  night-mare.)  Medicines 
which  prevent  the  night-mare. 

AntoPIleptica.  (From  *v7i,  agi-.inst,  and 
esnxiohs",  tne  epilepsy.)  Remedies  against 
the  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive  disi  rdere. 

ANTERIOR  AURIS.  One  of  the  com- 
inon  muscles  of  the  ear,  situated  before  \he 
external  ear.  It  arises,  tli:n  and  membra- 
neous, near  the  posterior  part  of  the  zygoma, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  small  eminence  on  the 
back  of  the  helix,  opposite  to  the  concha, 
which  it  draws  a  little  forwards  and  up- 

ANTERIOR  INTERCOSTAL  NERVE. 

Splanchic  nerve.     A  br..nch  of  the  great  in- 
tercostal that  is  giver,  off'  in  the  thorax. 

Anterior  mallei.    See  Laxatnr  tympani. 

Antheiix.     See  Antifielix. 

Anthelmia.      (From  *v7<,  against,  and, 
sxjufffisr,  a  worm.)      The  herb  Indian  pink, 
or   worm- grass,   so  called,  because  it  was 
thought  of  great  virtue  in  expelling  worms. 
See  Spigelia  Marylanpica. 

ANTHELMINTICS.    (Anthelminlica,  sc. 


medicamenta  ,•  from  uvli,  against,  am 
,«(v6oc,  a  worm.)  Medicines  which  pr 
ill--  evacuati  not  worms  Irom  tin  stomach 
and  intestinns.  The  greater  number  of 
them  act  mechanically,  dislodging 
worms,  by  the  sharpm-ss  or  roughness  of 
their  particles,  or  by  their  cathartic  open. 
tion.  Some  seem  to  have  no  other  quail. 
tics  than  those  of  powerful  bitters,  by 
which  they  either  prove  noxious  t<  these 
animals,  or  remove  that  dcb.liiy  of  the 
digestive  organs,  by  which  the  food  is 
not  properly  assimilated,  ur  the  secreted 
fluids  poured  in  the  intestines  are  not 
properly  prepared-,  circumstances  fom 
which  it  has  been  supposed  the  generation 
of  worms  may  arise  The  principal  medi> 
cines  belonging  to  thi  class,  are  :  C  lomel, 
gamboge,  Ge  flPrsca  meimis,  tanasetum,  po- 
lypodium  filix  mas,  spigelia  Marylandica, 
artimesia  santonica,  olea  Eiopaea,  stan. 
num  pulverisatum,  fern  limaturse,  and  doli. 
ciios  pruriens  :  which  see  under  their  re- 
speclive  heaps. 

ANTHEM1S.  (From  av6ea>,  foreo  ,-  be- 
cause  it  bears  an  abundance  of  flowers.) 
Chamomile. 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  CI.  -s  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, J'olygatnia  superjluu. 

2.  The  name  in  the  las'  London  Pharma- 
copoeia for  chamomile.     See  Chamamelum, 

.Anthemis  cotula.  (Cotula,  a  dim.  of 
cos,  a  whetstone  ;  so  called  from  its  le;  ves 
resembling  a  whetstone.)  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  called  Cotula  jcetiilu  in 
the  pharmacopoeias.     See  Cotula  fee  tida. 

Antiikis  noiiilmjs.  ( From  avflsc,  ■  How- 
er.)  The  systematic  name  for  the  cbavix- 
melum  of  the  shop  ...     See  Chumcemelum. 

Anthf.mis  pyrethbum.     The  plant  is  so 
called  from  which  we  obtain  the  pytethrum 
of  the5pharmacopataj*.     See  Pyrethrum. 
ANTHERA.     (From  *vSes,  a  flower.) 

1.  A  compound  medicine  used  by  the 
ancients;  so  called  from  its  florid  colour. 
Galen.     JEginetd. 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  fructification  of 
plants. 

Antiiophti.lt.  (From  avflcc,  a  flower, 
and  <j>t/xxov,  a  leaf;  so  called  from  the  fra- 
grance of  i  lie  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  the 
leaves.)  Cloves  are  so  termed  when  they 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  to  maturity 
G.  Banhin  I'in. 

ANTHORA.  (Quasi  antithora,  cLvltbopt: 
from  ctvli,  ■  gainst,  and  S-o^a,  monk- hood  ;  so 
called  because  it  is  said  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  thora  or  monkshood  )  A  spe- 
cies of  Wolfsbane.  The  root  is  the  pari  of 
this  plant  (Acomtum  anthora  :  fioribus  pen- 
tagynis,  foliornm  laciniis  lineuribus  of  L'm- 
naei-,)  which  is  employed  medicinally.  Its 
vii  toe-  are  similar  to  those  of  the  acmiilum. 
See  Aconitum. 

Aitthox  flores.  The  flowers  of  the 
rosmarinus  are  so  termed  in  some  pharma- 
copoeia 
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Anthracia.     See  Anthrax. 

ANTHRAX  (From  «.vfya£,  a  burning 
coal.)  Jiiahracia  Anl/ii  in  osiu.  Anlhro- 
coma.  Carbuncuhiti  A  bani  and  circum- 
scribed nflammaiory  tubercle  like  a  boil, 
wlncli  sometimes  Forms  on  the  cheek,  neck, 
or  back,  and  in  a  tew  days  becomes  liighly 
gangrenous.  It  then  discharges  an  ex- 
tremely Ionia  sanies  from  under  tne  black 
core,  winch,  like  a  burning  coal,  continues 
destroying  the  surrounding  pans.  It  is 
■upposed  to  arise  from  a  peculiar  miasma, 
is  motl  common  in  warm  climates,  and  of- 
ten ail  end-  the  plague. 

A  nthracosis  ocoxi,  A  red,  livid,  burn- 
ing, sloughy,  very  painful  tumour,  occur- 
ring (in  the  eye  Lids.     JEgineta. 

Anthrop  GBAPBJU.  (From  avfl/wiroc,  a 
man.  uiul  yp'J-Qo),  to  write.)  Description  of 
man's  struct i  re. 

ANTHROPOLOGIC.  (From  xvSpaffrot, 
a  man,  and  \tyoc,  a  discourse.)  The  de- 
scription of  man. 

Axtuypnotica.  (From  tilt,  against, 
and  iwrws,  sleep.)  Medicines  which  prevent 
sleep  or  drowsiness. 

Ant-hypochondriac  a.  (From      wit, 

against)  and  owo^ovJpw,  the  hypochoudr  ,) 
Medicines  ad  p  ed  o  cure  low-spiritedness 
or  disorders  of  the  h\  pochondria. 

Anthysterica.  (From  uvlt,  against,  and 
vs-tpx,  the  wo  b.)  Uterines  or  medicines 
which  relive  the  hysteric  passion.  Jilunchurd. 

ANT[.  (Av7/,  against.)  There  are  many 
names  compounded  with  this  word,  as  anti- 
asthmatics, antihysterics,  antidysenteries, 
&c.  which  signify  medicines  against  the 
asthma,  hysterics,  dysentery,  &c. 

Antiades.  (From  avlmun,  to  meet  )  The 
tonsils  are  so  called,  because  they  answer 
one  another.     The  mump-.     JYtePiso; 

AvriAbiiA.  (From  «v7/*r,  a  tonsil,  and 
*ypu.,  a  prey  )  Antiagri.  A  tumour  of 
the  tonsils.      Ulpian,  Jiivland.  h.c. 

Antiarthri -i  ica.     Se>-  Anlathritica. 

Anticachkctica.  (Fr  m  atv7<,  against, 
and  Kst^/a,  a  cachexy.)  Medicines  against 
cacnexv,  or  bad  h-  .bit  of  body. 

AxTHARiiiCM  (From  <*v7»,  against,  or 
opposite,  and  xa^fat,  the  heart.)  The  hol- 
low at  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  commonly 
called  scrobiculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

An  ttcatarrualia.  (From  *v7<,  against, 
ami  Kxlifpoc,  a  catarrh.)  Medicines  which 
i  ca  arrh. 

A  MTiCAUSOTrcA.  (From  av7/,  against,  and 
wut4ot,  a  burning  f .  v  r  )  Remedies  against 
burni  g  fever*.  We  redd,  n  Corp.  Pharm. 
of  Jui  ken,  of  a  syuptts  anticausoticus. 

Antichkih  (From  n-fli.  against,  and 
%ttp,  t t'c  hand.)     The  thumb.     Galen. 

Anticxuoh.  (From  av7/,  against,  or 
opposite,  and  kvxjMji,  the  calf  of  the  leg.) 
That  part  of  the  tibia  winch  is  bare  of 
flesh,  and  opposite  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
The  shin-bone.   Galen 

Aaticouca.      (From  *vli,  against,  and 
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KaXMM,  the  cholic.)     Remedies  against  the 

Cll.iilC. 

Antidiastole.  (From  cult,  against,  and 
fuuetkkst,  to  distinguish.)  An  exact  and 
accurate  distinction  of  one  disease  or  symp- 
tom, from  another. 

AiTtidikica.  (From  *v%  against,  and 
JW  circumgyration.)  Medicines  against 
a  vertigo,  or  giddiness.     Blancard. 

Antidotauium.  (From  ctvltfoloc,  an  anti- 
dote.) A  terni  used  by  former  writers, for 
what  we  now  call  a  dispensatory  ;  a  place 
where  antidotes  are  prescribed  and  prepa- 
red. There  are  antidotaries  extant  of  seve- 
ral authors,  as  those  of  Nicholaus ,  JMeuses, 
Myrepsus,   &C 

AXT1DOTUS.  (From  aili,  against,  and 
J~ bfaif/.t,  to  g  ve  )  A  preservative  against 
Sickness.     A  remedy.     Galen. 

Antidysentehica.  (From  *i'7/,  against, 
and  fvo-evfoput,  a  flux  )  Medicines  against  a 
dysenti  ry,  or  flux. 

Antifebrilia.  (From  <tvlt,  against,  and 
febris,  a  fever.)  A  febr.fuge,  a  remedy 
against  lever. 

Antihectica.  [From  ctvli,  against,  and 
ikImoc,  a  hectic  fever.)  Remedies  against  a 
hectic  fever. 

ANTiHixTicor  Potehii.  Jhitimonium  di- 
aphoreticum  Joviale.  A  medicine  invented 
by  P  iti  rius,  formerly  extol. eel  as  effectual 
in  hectic  fevers,  but  now  disregarded.  It 
is  an  oxvil  of  tin  and  chalybeateJ  regulus 
of  antimony,  in  consequence  of  their  defla- 
gra'  ion  with  nitre. 

\NTIHELIX.  (F  om  »v%  against,  and 
im£,  the  lulix.)  The  inner  circle  of  the 
auricle,  so  called  '.rom  its  opposition  to  the 
outer  circuit  called  ihe  helix. 

Antiheljiintica.     See  Anthelmintica. 

A \ti hysterica  (From  a.flt  against,  and 
vripix.%,  hysterics.)  Medicines  which  pre- 
veni  or  relieve  hysterics. 

Antilepsis.  (From  :ttfi*.ctf/.£ctva\  *o  take 
hold  of.)  The  securing  of  ba  idages  or 
ligatures  from  slipping.      H-f>pocrates, 

Antilohium.  (From  ctvli,  opposite,  and 
\t>Soe,  the  bottom  of  the  ear.)  The  tragus, 
or  that  part  of  the  ear  winch  is  opposite  the 
lobe. 

Antiloimica.  (From  ctvli,  against,  and 
Kctfiot,  the  plague.)  Remedies  or  preven- 
tive- against  the  plague. 

Antilopus.  The  antelope.  An  African 
beast  resembling  a  deer,  whose  hoof-  and 
horns  were  formerly  given  in  hysteric  and 
epileptic  cases. 

Antit.tssus.  (From  ttvli.  against,  and 
hviro-x.,  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.)  A  medi- 
cue  or  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

Antimvmal powder.  See  Pulvis  antimo- 
nialis. 

Anttmoniale.  (From  antimtmium.)  An 
antimonial,  or  composition  in  which  antimo- 
ny is  a  chief  ingredient.  A  preparation  of 
antimony. 

A.ntimonii  oxydum.  See  Oxyditm  anti- 
monii. 
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ANTIMONII      SULPHURETUM      PRJEC1P1TA- 

tum.  Sulphur  ant imorriipradpitutum.  Pre- 
cipitated sulphuretof  antimoi  y  This  pre- 
paration of  antimony  appears  to  have  ren- 
dered that  called  Serine's  mineral  unneces- 
sary.    It  is  made  thus  i — 

Take  of  sulphui  et  of  antimony,  in  pow- 
der, two  pounds  : — of  the  solution  of  potash, 
four  pints  : — of  distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  and  boil  the  mixture  over  a  slow 
fire,  for  three  hours,  stirring  it  well,  and  oc- 
casionally adding  distilled  water,  so  that 
the  same  measure  may  be  preserved.  Strain 
the  solution  forthwith  through  a  double  li- 
nen cloth  ;  and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  drop  in, 
gradually,  as  much  sulphuric  aciil  as  may 
be  required  to  precipitate  the  powder ; 
then  wash  away  the  sulphate  of  potash,  by 
hot  water  ;  dry  the  precipitated  sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony,  and  reduce  it  to  powder. 

As  an  alterative  and  .sudorific,  it  is  in  high 
estimation,  and  given  in  diseases  of  the  skin 
and  glands  ;  and  joined  with  calomel,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating 
alteratives  we  are  in  possession  of. 

ANTIMON1UM.     See  Antimony. 

Antimonium  calcinatum.  See  Oxy- 
dum  antimonii. 

Antimomum  diaphoheticum.  An  old 
name  for  oxyd  ot  antimony. 

Antimonium  tartauisatum.  Tartarus 
emeticus  Tartarum  emclicum.  Tartarus 
antimonialis .  Tartris  antimonii  cum  potassd- 
Tartarum  stibiatum.  Tartar  emetic  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  an  oxyd  of  antimony  with 
acidulous  tartrite  of  potash  ;  the  excess  of 
tartarous  acid  dissolves  the  oxyd  and  a  tri- 
ple salt  is  obtained  by  crystallization.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  thus  : 

Take  of  oxyd  of  antimony,  two  ounces  : — 
of  supertartrite  of  potash,  powdered,  three 
ounces  :— of  distilled  water,  eighteen  fluid- 
ounces. 

To  the  water,  whilst  boiling  in  a  glass 
vessel,  add  gradually  the  antimony  and  su- 
pertartrite of  potash,  previously  mixed  to- 
gether, and  continue  to  boil  for  half  an 
hour  ;  then  filter  the  solution  through  pa- 
per.Jand  evaporate  it  in  a  gentle  heat,  so  that 
whilst  it  cools  slowly,  crystals  may  form. 

Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  andmonial  preparations.  Its  action  is 
not  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
and,  being  soluble  in  water,  its  dose  is  easi- 
ly managed,  while  it  also  operates  m»,re 
speedily. 

In  doses  of  from  one  to  three,  four,  or 
five  grains,  it  generally  acts  powerfully  as 
an  emetic,  and  is  employed  whenever  we 
wish  to  obtain  the  effects  which  result  from 
full  vomiting.  As  patients  are  differently 
affected  by  this  medicine,  the  safest  mode 
of  exhibiting  it  is  :  ^  Antimonii  tartarisati, 
gfr.  iii.  Aqua:  ilistiUatx.  %  v.  Misce  <  t  cola 
Dosi.-^s^.  quadrante  quaque  bora,  donee 
supervenerit  vomitus. 

For  chddren,  emetic  tartar  is  not  so  safe 
an  emetic  as  ipecacuanha  powder :  when 


great  debility  of  the  system  is  present,  even 

D  ill  daae  fa  n  been  known  to  prove  fatal 

to  children.    Sometimes  it  proves  cathartic. 

In  smaller  doses  uexei.es  nan--' 
proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant. As  an  emetic  it  is  chiefly  given  in 
the  beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile  dist •.. 
when  great  debility  is  present,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fever  its  u-e  is 
improper  and  even  sometimes  fatal.  As  a 
diaphoretic,  it  is  given  in  small  doses,  of 
from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  :  and 
as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  still  smaller. 
Emetic  tartar  in  small  doses,  combined  with 
calomel,  has  been  found  a  powerful  yet  safe 
alterative  in  obstinate  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
!V  Antimonii  tar lari sail  gr.  iv.  Hydrargyri 
submuriatis,  gr.  xvi  Confectionis  Jtosce  gal- 
lictc,  q.  s.  Divide  in  pil.  xxiv.  Capiat  i. 
mane  m.cteque  ex  thea  sassafrass. 

In  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in 
water,  it  is  applied  by  a  pencil  to  warts 
and  obstinate  ulcers  :  it  is  also  given  in 
the  form  of  clyster,  with  a  view  to  produce 
irritation  in  soporose  diseases,  apoplexy, 
ileus,  and  hernia  incarcerata.  The  powder 
mixed  with  an\  fluid,  and  rubbed  on  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  excites  vomiting.  Ano- 
ther property  which  tartar  emetic  has, 
when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  is  that  of  produ- 
cing a  crop  of  pustules  very  like  to  the 
small-pox,  and  with  this  view  it  is  used 
against  rheumatic  pains,  while,  and  other 
obstinate  swe  lm^s.  The  best  antidote 
against  the  bad  effects  of  too  Lrge  aquanti- 
ty  of  this  and  other  antimoiiial  preparations, 
is  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  cinchona. 

Antimonium  vitrifactum.  Glass  of 
antimony.  An  oxyd  o!  antimony, with  a  lit- 
tle sulphur. 

ANTIMONY.  (Ayli/AoviQv.  The  origin 
of  this  word  is  very  obscure.  The  most 
received  eymob.gy  is,  from  *v7/,  against, 
and  /uovoc,  a  monk  ;  because  Valentine,  by 
an  injudicious  administration  of  it,  poisoned 
his  brother  monks  )  Antimonium.  Stibi- 
um, A  metal  found  native,  but  very  rarely ; 
it  has,  in  that  state,  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
is  found  in  masses  of  different  shapes  ;  its 
colour  is  white,  between  those  of  tin  and 
silver.  It  generally  contains  a  small  por- 
tion (if  arsenic  It  is  likewise  met  with  in 
the  sta;e  of  an  oxyd,  andmonial  ochre.  The 
most  abundant  ore  of  it  is  that  in  which  it 
is  combined  with  sulphur,  t/ie  grey  ore  of 
antimony,  or  sulphvret  of  antimony.  The 
colour  of  th  s  ore  is  blueish,  or  steel-prey, 
of  a  metallic  lusire,  and  often  extremely 
beautifully  variegaed.  Its  texture  is  ei- 
ther  compact,  foliated,  or  striated.  Th« 
str  at'dis  found  both  crystal  ized,  massive, 
and  disseminated  :  there  nre  many  varieties 
eft!  is  ore 

Properties  of  Antimony. — Antimony  is  a 
rr.et  I  of  a  -revish  u'i't.,  having  a  slight 
blueish  -hade,  and  very  brilliant.  Its  texture 
is  lamellated,  and  exhibits  plates  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction,    Its  surface 
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with  herbarizations  and  foliage.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  6.702.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
scratch  all  the  soft  metals.  It  is  very  brittle, 
easily  broken  and  pulverizable.  It  fuses 
at  810°  Fahr.  It  can  be  volatilized,  and 
burns  by  a  strong  heat.  When  perfec  ly 
fused,  and  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  it 
crystallizes  in  octahedra.  It  unites  with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  decom] 
water  strongly.  It  is  soluble  in  alkaline 
sulphurets.  Sulphuric  acid,  boiled  upon 
antimony,  is  feebly  decomposed.  Nitric 
acid  dissolve^  it  in  the  cold.  .Muriatic  acid 
scarcely  acts  upon  it.  The  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  inflames  it,  and  the  liquid 
acid  dissolves  it  with  facility.  Arsenic  acid 
dissolves  it  by  heat  witli  difficulty.  It 
unites,  by  fusion,  with  gold  and  renders  it 
p.dc  and  brittle.  Plat  ma,  silver,  lead,  bis- 
muth, nickel,  copper,  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt, 
tin,  and  zinc,  unite  with  antimony  by  fusion, 
and  form  with  it  compounds,  more  or  less 
brittle.  Mercury  does  not  alloy  with  it 
easily.  We  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  alkalies  upon  it.  Nitrate  ofpot- 
adi  is  decomposed  by  it.  It  fulminates  by 
percussion  with  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash. 

Methods  of  obtaining  antimony  — 1.  To 
obtain  antimony,  heat  32  parts  of  filings  of 
iron  to  redness,  and  project  on  them,  by 
degrees,  100  parts  of  antimony  ;  when  the 
whole  is  in  fusion,  throw  on  it,  by  degrees, 
20  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  quiet  fusion,  pour  it  into  an 
iron  melting  cone,  previously  heated  and 
greased. 

2.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting 
eight  parts  of  the  ore  mixed  with  six  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  three  of  acidulous 
tartrite  of  potash,  gradually  projected  into 
a  red-hot  crucible,  and  fused. 

To  obtain  perfectly  pure  antimony,  Mar- 
graat  melted  some  pounds  of  the  sulphura- 
ted ore  in  a  lutedcrucible.and  thus  scorified 
any  metals  it  might  contain.  Of  the  anti- 
mony thus  purified,  which  lay  at  the  bottom, 
he  took  sixteen  ouncer,  which  he  oxidated 
cautiously,  first  with  a  slow,  and  afterwards 
with  a  strong  heat,  until  it  cea-es  to  smell 
of  sulphur,  and  acquired  a  grayish  white 
colour.  Of  this  gray  powder  he  took  four 
ouuces,  mixed  them  with  six  drachms  of 
acidulous  tartrite  of  potash,  and  three  of 
charcoal,  and  kept  them  in  fusion  in  a  well 
covered  and  luted  crucible,  for  one  hour, 
and  thus  obtained  a  metallic  button  that 
neighed  one  ounce,  seven  drachms,  and 
twenty  grains. 

The  metal,  thus  obtained,  he  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  desiccated  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  covered  the  mixture  with  the 
same  quantity  of  the  carbonate.  He  then 
melted  it  in  a  well  covered  and  luted  cruci- 
ble, in  a  very  strong  heat,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  thus  obtained  a  button  which  weighed 
one  ounce,  six  drachms,  and  seven  grains, 
much  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  the 


former.  This  he  again  treated  with  one  and 
a  half  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  ob- 
tained a  button,  weighing  one  ounce,  five 
drachms,  and  six  grains.  The  button  was 
still  purer  than  the  foregoing.  Repeating 
these  fusions  with  equal  weights  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  three  times  more,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  each  time,  he  at  last  ob  amed  a 
button  so  pure  as  io  amalgamate  with  mer- 
cury with  ease,  very  hard,  and  in  some 
degree  malleable;  the  scoriae  formed  in  the 
last  fusion  were  transparent,  which  indica- 
ted that  they  contained  no  sulphur,  and 
hence  it  is  the  obstinate  adherance  of  the 
sulphur  that  renders  the  purification  of 
this  metal  so   difficult. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  formerly 
in  use  were  very  many :  those  now  direct- 
ed to  be  kept  are  : — 

Is  Sulphuretum  antimonii. 

2.  Oxydum  antimonii. 

3.  Su.phuretum  antimonii  prtecipitatum. 

4.  Antimonuirn  tartarisatum. 

5.  Pulvis  antimonialis. 

6.  Liquor  antimonii  tartarisati. 

Anti  Moris.  (From  a.y]i,  against,  and 
jMopoc,  death,  or  disease.)  A  medicine  to 
prolong  life. 

A.NTiMuiiiUTiCA.  (From  mill,  against, 
and  vi<ppili%  a  disease  of  the  kidneys.)  Re- 
medies against  disorders1  of  the  kidneys. 
Btancard. 

Antiodontalbicus.  An  insect  described 
by  Gerbi  in  a  small  work  published  at 
Florence  1794,  so  called  from  its  property 
of  allaying  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  a  kind  of 
curculio  found  on  a  species  of  thistle,  car- 
dans spinosissimus.  If  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
these  insects  in  the  state  of  larvre,  or  when 
come  to  perfection,  be  bruised  and  rubbed 
slowly  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
until  they  have  lost  their  moisture;  and  if 
the  painful  tooth  where  it  is  hollow,  be 
touched  with  that  finger,  the  pain  ceases 
sometimes  instantaneously.  A  piece  of 
shamoy  leather  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose with  the  finger.  If  the  gums  are  in- 
flamed the  remedy  is  of  no  avail.  Other 
insects  possess  the  property  of  curing  the 
tooth-ach  ;  such  as  the  scarabeus  ferrugi- 
neusof  Fabricius;  the  coccineila  septem- 
punctata,  or  lady-bird  ;  the  chrysnmeia  po- 
puli,  and  the  chrysomela  sanguinolenta. 
This  property  belongs  to  several  kinds  of 
the  coleoptera. 

Avn  pah  a  lytic  a.  (Emm  tti'7/,  against, 
and  >&3.f.i.xv(rK,  the  palsy  )  Medicines 
against  the  palsy. 

An tipatiieta.  (From  acili,  against,  and 
tpAb',c,  an  affection.)  Antipathy.  An  aver- 
sion to  particular  objects. 

Antiperistaltic.  (From  a-fli,  ngninst, 
and  <w/hs-«aa»,  to  contract.)  Whatsoever 
obstructs  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Antipetustasi6.      (From    civil,    against 
and  impinifjii,  to  press.)    A  compression  on 
all  sides.     Theophrasius  de  i:nie. 
It 
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i  ii  \a km ac*.      (From     t     ,    against, 
and    qi^ukAA,  a    poison  )     Tin 
alexipliarmaca.    Uemedies  or  preservatives 
against  poUon.      bioBCo 

ANTlPHLOGlSTlCA.  (From  *y7i, 
ngamst,  and  qxi-yiv,  to  burn.)  Aniiphlogis- 
tics.  A  term  applied  to  those  medicines, 
plans  of  diet,  and  other  circumstance., 
which  tend  to  oppose  inflammation,  or 
which  in  other  words,  weaken  the  system  bj 
diminishing  the  activity  of  the  vital  power. 

Antipkthisjca.  (From  wfli,  against,  d 
qdio-ic,  a  consumption.)  Remedies  against 
a  consumption. 

ANTirur..oi(A.  (From  xfl/,  against,  and 
<pf)cpn,  corruption.)  A  species  01  woolfabane 
winch  resists  corruption. 

Antiphisica.  (From  ttvlt,  against,  and 
QwntM,  to  blow.)  Carminatives  or  remedies 
agai.  si  wind. 

Antipleuritica.  (From  ctvli,  against, 
and  •■w/^vfihi,  pleurisy.)  Remedies  against 
a  pleurisy. 

An  iipodagrica.  (From  xflt,  against, 
and  sa-GfA-yfix.,  the  gout.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  or  remove  ti:e  gout. 

AnTii-RAXiA.  (From  *v7/,  against,  and 
rn-pi.<r<ru>,  to  work.)  A  con  rarietj  of  func- 
tions and  temperaments  in  divers  parts. 
Contra;  itty  of  symptoms. 

Antipyretic*.  (From  a.flt.  ugainst,  anil 
Tinifilo;,  fever  )  Antifebrile.  Remtdit  .igainst 
a  fever. 

AXTIIU'ARTANARIA.        (FlOITl    civil    a  .all.s!, 

and  quart anum,  a   quartan  lever.)     iieme- 
dies  against  quartan  agues. 

A.NTiacARTicuM.  The  same  as  Auti- 
quartanaria. 

ANTIRRHINUM.  {Kylifftvn:  from  *i*7/, 
again,:,  and  fit,  the  nose  ;  s  called 
cause  it  represents  the  nose  of  a  calf.) 
Snap-dragon,  or  calf's-snout.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnzan  s}stem. 
Class,    IHdynumiu.      Order,    Angiospt 

Antirrhinum  linaria.  Tiie  system  itic 
name  for  the  linaria  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Linaria. 

Antisci.lica.  (From  ctfu,  against,  and 
o-aa^i^,  a  worm.  Remedies  against  worms. 
Anthelmintics 

ANTISCORBUTICS.  (Aittiscorbutica, 
sc.  wedicamentu ;  from  ttylt,  againsi,  and 
scorbutus,  the  scurvy.)  Medicines  which 
cure  i lie  scuny. 

ANTISEPTICS.  (Antiseptica.  sc.  medi- 
cumenta  ;  from  otv7/,  agamst,  .-.id  »w»,  to 
putrefy.)  Those  medicines  which  possess 
a  power  of  preventing  ..nimal  substances 
from  passing  into  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
and  of  obviating  putrefaction  when  already 
btgun.  This  class  of  medicine  compre- 
hends four  orders. 

1.  Toiii:  antiseptics,  as  cinchona,  angus- 
tuva:  cortex,  chamsemelum,  &.C.  which  are 
sui'u  d  for  every  condition  of  body,  and  are, 
in  general,  preferable  to  other  antiseptics, 
for  those  with  relaxed  habits. 


2.     /.' 
wl  ii  I    for     the 

youn  plethoric 

antiseptics,  as  wine  and 
ale  I.  I,  best  adapted  lor  the  old  and  debi. 
lilated. 

4.  Antispasmodic  antiseptics,  as  camphor* 
and  assafce.ida,  which   are  to    be  sil 
tup  irri  tea)  habits. 

•i'A-is.     (From    *v7<,    against,    h  d 
97r*a,  to  draw.)     A  i evulsion.     The 
ingthe  c>  u.se  of  tie  humours,  whilst 
tnally  in  motion.     (• 
A  NT1S  P  A  SM  OI  )1CS.      { ■  I  n  tispusmodicq, 
sc     medicumenta ;    from    ttvlt,  ugaiiis  ,   and 
ottsut/uos,       ipasm.)     Medicines  whicl 
sess    the    power    of    allaying,    or    rtmo- 
ving    inordinate    motions    in    the    system, 
particularly  those  involuntary  con  r  ctioni 
which  taki  place  in  muscles,  naturadj 
ject  to  the  command  of  the  will      Spasm 
may    arise    from    various    cause-       Ol 
the   most  frequent  is  a  s  rong   irritation; 
continually  applied  ;  such  as  d<  nation,  or 
worms.     In    these   cases,   narcotics    prove 
useful,  by  diminishing  iiri  abi  it)  and  sen- 
sibility.     Some  imes    sp  .sm    arises    from 
mere   debility  ;  and   the   obvious    means  of 
removing  this  is  by  the  useoi  tonics.    Holh 
narcotics  and  tonics,   therefore,   are  occa- 
sionally useful  as  antispasmodics,  such  us 
opium,    camphor,    and   ether,   in    the  one 
class,    and    zinc,    mercury,    and    Peruvian 
bark,  in   the  other.     Hut  there  arc  farther, 
several  other  subslanct  s,  which  cm. not  he 
with  propriety  referred   to  either  of  these 
classes;   and  to  these,  the  title  of  anil 
modics    is   more   exclusively  appropri: 
The  principal  antispasmodics,  properly  so 
called,    are    moschus,    castereum,    oleum 
animale  enipyiv  umaticum,  petroleum, 
nionia,  assafu-'tida,  sagapenum,    galbanum, 
Valeriana,     crocus,     melalcuca    Icucaden- 
dron. 

The  narcotics,  used  as  antispasmodics, 
are  ether,  opium,  camphor. 

Tonics  used  as  antispasmodic,  are  cu- 
prum, zincum,  hydra:  gyrus,  cinchona. 

A.vriTiiKVAH.  (From  ci.'li,  against,  and 
•S"ev*g,  the  p. dm  of  die  hand.)  A  muscle  of 
tin-  foot,     bee  Adductor  pollicis  pedis. 

Antituai.icus.       Aritilragxu.      (Antitra- 
gicus.  sc.    musculw.)     One   of  the.    pi 
muscles  of  th     ear,  whose    use  is  to 
up  the  tip  of  the   antitragus  a  little  out- 
wards, and  to  depress  the  extremity  of  the 
anlithelix  towards  it. 

ANTriitAi.c  ..  {Antitragus,  i.  m.  from 
nd  Tga^-.c,  the  tragus  )  An  eminence 
outer  ear,  opposite  to  the  li 

An  (riom  <tv1i,  age  ins  t,  and 

i  ucreal.)     Medicines  against  the 
nerea. 

ANTOKll  Sancti  k;ms.  (Si  called  be- 
cause St.  Anthony  was  supposed  to  cure 
it  miraculously.  In  the  Ro  nan  Missal, 
St.  Anthony  is  implored  as  being  the  pre- 
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stiver  from  all  sort-;  of  fire.)     St.  Antho-  unless  timely  assistance  be  given.    There 

ny'gfi                Eryripelat..  are  other  cases,  in  which  the  matter  escapes 

Anivmyllmx.      (From     *S]i,     against,  between  the  fangs  and  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

and  (pvKAM,   a    k   t;    so  called   because   its  Lastly,  there  are  oti.  r  examples,  in  which 

leaves  are  opposite.!     The  male  caryophyl-  matter,  formed  in   the  antrum,  mi.kes  its 

hi.-,  exit  at  tlie  nostril  o.  the  same  stele,  wb*i 

ArracH     tn     Hiohmohb.      (From     the  the  patent   is  lying  with  his  li^acl  on  the 

name  ot   an  aratomis:,  who   g.  ve    the  fist  opposite    one.    in   a  low   position.     If  this 

rate     description     of     it.)      Antrum  mode  of  evacuation  should  be  frequently 


In^hinoi  Kuium.  Antrum  gence  Sums 
darn-  pituitariut.  Antrum  maxilla:  $u- 
pci/o.'io  Maxillary  sinus.  A  large  canty 
in  the  middle  of  each  superior  maxillary 
bone,  between  i lie  eye  and  1I1  roof  O'  the 
mouth,  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose. 

One  or  both  antra  are  liable  to  several 


repealed,  n  prevents  the  tumour  both  from 
pointing  externally,  and  bursting,  as  it 
would  do  if  the  pui  ulent  matter  could  find 
no  oi! .-  r  vent.  This  evacuation  of  the  pus 
from  i lie  nostril  is  n  >1  very  common. 

Antrum  bvccinosum.  The  cochlea  of 
the  ear 

Aniium    pylori.     The   great  concavity 


morbid  affections.     Sometimes  their  mem?    of  the  stomach  approaching  the  pylorus 


branous  lining  inflames,  and  secretes  pus. 
A i  oilier  times,  m  consequence  of  in- 
flammation, or  other  causes,  various  ex- 
( -.  s  and  fungi  are  produced  in 
them.  Their  bony  park-its  are  occasion- 
all)  affected  wilh  exostosis,  or  caries.  Ex- 
traneous bodies  may  be  lodged  in  them, 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  insects  may  be 
generated  in  tin  .n,  and  cause  for  many 
years,  afflicting  pains.  Ab  cesses  in  the 
antrum  are  by  far  the  most  common.  Vio- 
lent blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  pituitary  membrane  lining  the 
nostrils,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,   and. 


Antkum    maxi j.lake.     See    Antrum    of 
Hi%  hmm-e. 

Ants,  and  of.     See  Formic  acid. 
Axivi.ion.     (Fiom    Antyllus,    its    inven- 
tor.)    An    astringent    application,   recom- 
mended by  Paulus  JEgineta. 

ANUS      (Quasi    onus  /  as   carrying  the 
burden  of  the  bowels.) 

1.  The  fundament ;  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  great  intestine,  named  the 
rectum,  is  so  called  ;  and  its  office  is  to 
form  an  outlet  for  the  faeces.  The  anus  is 
furnislied  wi*h  muscles  which  are  peculiar 
to  it,  viz.  the  sphincter,  which  forms  a 
broad  ciicular  band  of  fibies,  and  keeps  it 
above  all  things,  bad  teeth,  may  induce  habitually  closed,  and  the  levatores  anit 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  an-  which  serve  to  dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its 
trum.  Tie  first  symptom  is  a  pain,  at  first  natural  situation,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
imagined  to  be  a  tooth-ash,  particularly  fseces.  It  is  also  surrounded,  as  well  as  the 
if  there  should  be  a  carious  tooth  at  this  whole  of  the  neighbouring  intestine,  with 
pari  of  the  jaw.  This  p.;in,  however,  ex-  mu-cul  ir  fibres,  and  a  very  loose  sort  of 
tends  mi  re  into  the  nose  than  that  usually  cellular  subs  lance.  The  anus  is  subject  to 
does  which  arises   from  a  decayed    tooth;     various   diseases,  especially   piles,    ulccra- 


Iso  affects,  more  or  less,  the  e)e,  the 
orbit,  and  the  situation  of  the  frontal  si- 
nuses. Hut  even  such  symptoms  are  in- 
sufficient to  characterize  lie  disease,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  unequivocally 
evinced  till  a  much  later  period.  The 
complaint  is,  in  general,  of  much  longer 
duration  th,.n  one  entirely  dependent  on 
a  canes  of  the  tooth,  and  its  violence  in- 
creases more  and  more,  until  at  last  a  hard 
tumour  becomes  perceptible  below  the 
cheek-bone.  The  swelling  by  degrees  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  cheek  ;  but  it  after- 
wards ri>es  to  a  point,  and  forms  a  very 
circumscribed  harduesf,  which  may  he  felt 
above  the    back-grinders.     The   symptom 


tion,  abscesses,  excressences,  prolapsus, 
imperforation  in  new. born  infants. 

2.  The  term  anus  is  also  applied  to  a 
small  opening  or  die  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  wi  ich  leads  in  o  the  fourth. 

Ant-,  artificial.  An  accidental  open- 
ing- m  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  to 
which  opening  some  part  of  ihe  intestinal 
canal  'eads,  ai.d  through  which  the  faeces  are 
either  wholh  or  in  part  discharged.  When 
a  strangu  ated  hernia  occurs,  in  which  the 
intestine  is  simply  pinched,  and  this  event  is 
unknown  ;  when  it  has  not  been  relieved  by 
the  usual  means;  or  when  the  necessary 
operation  has  not  been  practised  in  time; 
the  protruded  part    becomes  gangrenous, 


U  accompanied  by  redness,  and  sometimes  and  the  faeces  escape.     I5ut   if  the  patient 

by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  ex-  should  be  at  last  operated   upon,  his  faces 

ternal  parts.     It  ia  not  uncommon  also,  for  are  discharged  through  the  wound,  and  the 

the  outward  abscess  to  communicate  with  intestines    are    more    easily   emptied.     In 

that  within  the  antrum.  The  circumscr  bed  both  cases,  the  excrement  continues  to  be 

elevation  of  the  tumour,  however,  does  not  discharged    from    the    artificial    opening. 

occur  in  all  cases.     There  are  instances  in  Tn   this   way   an   artificial    anus   is    termed, 

which  the  matter  makes  its  way  towards  threugh  which  tbe  excrement  is  evacuated 

the  palate,  causing  the  bones  of  the  part  to  during  life, 

swell,  and  at  length  rendering  them  carious,  As  mains.     (From   «,    piiv.    and   Ua>& 
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APEX.    The  extremity  of  a  part  \   U 

the    apex  of    tlie    tongue,    apex     oi     tue 
nose,  &c. 

Aphamsmus.     (From  *4>an<>,  to  remove 
from  the  bight.)     The  removal,  or  gradual 


water;  so  called,  because  they  who  eat  of 
ii  become  thirsty.)  A,  spects  of  night- 
shade,  according  to  IV.ancard. 

A-imxthvsos.  (From  <*  neg,  and 
ushwfii/wc,  hurtful.)  Hippocrates,  in  his  Pre- 
cepts, uses  this  word  to  signify  an  acciden-  decay  of  a  disorder, 
tal  event,  which  cannot  be  charged  on  Ai-iikresis.  (From  *<?*/gf*.  to  re- 
the  physician,  and  for  Which  he  is  not  ac-  move.)  This  term  was  formerly  muck 
countable.  used  in  the  schools  of  surgery,  to  Bigiiify 

AORTA.     (From  **§,  sir,  and  <r»/>«,  to     that  part  of  the  art  which  consists  in  taking 
keep  ;  so  called  because  the  ancient's  sup-     off"  any  diseased  or  preternatural  part  of 
po>ed  that  only  air  was   contained    in  it.)     the  body. 
The  great  artery  of  the  body,  which  arises         Aphei'sema.      (From    arc,   and    «4*»    u» 


from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  forms 
a  curvature  in  the  chist,  and  descends  into 
the  abdomen.     See  Artery. 

Ai'ALAeaiNE  GALLls.  (From  etfrsLKxxce,  to 
repel ;  because  it  is  supposed  to  repel  in- 
fection.)    See  Cassitie. 

AparthrosTS.  (From  a.7ra  and  a.§figov,  a 
joint)     Articulation. 

APARINE.     (From  <j/v»,  a  file  ;  because 


boil.)     A  decoction. 

Aphesis.  (From  *?«//<,  to  remit.)  The 
remission  or  termination  of  a  disorder. 

ArmsTK  is.  (From  a.<pi^njui,  to  draw 
from.)      An  abscess. 

Aruomis.  (From  *~ro,  and  cef«,  depar- 
ture )  Excrement.  The  dejection  of  the 
body. 

APHONIA.     ( A<pa<n*. :  from  a,  priv.  and 


its  bark  is   rough,  and"  rasps  like  a  file.)  <$um,  the  voice.)  A  suppression  of  the  voice, 

PMlanthropus,       Ampelocarpus.      Omphalo-  without  either  s)  nope  or  coma.     A  e,enus 

carpus     Iras    Asparine.  Asperula     Goose-  of  disease  in  the  cla>s  locales,  and  order 

grass  ami  cleaver'.-,  bees.  Cleaver's.    Goose-  dyscinesue  of  Cullen. 

share.   HayrifK    This  plant,  which  is  com-         When  it  takes  place  from  a  tumour  of 

mon  in  our  hedges  and  ditches,  is  the  Go-  the   fauces,    or    about   the   glottis,  it    is 

Hum    aparine   of  Linnaus  :— -foliis  ononis  termed  aphonia  gutturalis ; 
lanceolatis  carinatis  scabns  retrorsnm  aculea-         When    from    a    disease   of  the    trachea, 

tin,  gerdculis  venosis,  Jructu   hispid').     The  aphonia  trachealis ; 

expressed  juice  has    been   given  with  ad-         A  d  when  from  a  paralysis,  or  want  of 

nervous  energy,  aphonia  alonica  ; 


vantage  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic  in  insi- 
pient  dropsies  ;  but  the  character  in  which 
it  has  of  late  been  chiefly  noticed,  is  that  of 
a  remedy  against  cancer.  A  tea-cup  full  in- 
ternally, gradually  increases  to  half  a  pint, 
two  or  ihr  e  tunes  a  day,  and  the  herb  ap- 
plied, in  cataplasm,  externally,  has  been 
said   to  cure  cancers.    Such   beneficial  re- 


APHOR1SM.  {Aphorismus  ,-  from  *<?<>{• 
l£«,  to  distinguish.)  A  maxim,  or  princi- 
ple, comprehended  in  a  short  sentence. 

AniRonisiA.  (From  A<pgojy™,  Venus.) 
An  immoderate  desire  of  venery. 

APHRODISIACS.  (Aphrodisiaca,  sc. 
medicamenta,    *<*>e>c£tTixxx. :    from    a.<p£c£i<ri<i, 


suits  are  not  confirmed  by  the  experience  venery.)     Medicines  which  excite  a  desire 

of  others.  for  venery. 

Apklla.  (From  t,  pr'.v.  and  pel/is,  skin.)  Aphu<>i>isiasticon.     (From  a^gcr,  froth.) 

Shortness  of  the  prepuce.    Galen  gives  this  A  trochso  called  by  Galen,  because  it  was 

name  to  all  whose  prepuce,  either  through  given    in    dysenteries,    where   the    stools 

disease,    section,    or   otherwise,   will    not  were  frothy, 

cover  the  glans.  ApHBOBinnra  morbus.     (From  A^dnx, 

Apehjens    palpebrarum     RECTUS.      See  Venus.)     T!ie  venereal  disease. 

Lavator  palpebrte  superiorU.  Aphtha.     See  Aphtha;. 

APERIENTS.     (Aperientia,   sc.  medico-  APHTHA.     (A<pB*j:  from   a.7rlm,   to  in- 

vienttt;    from    aperio,    to     open.)      Laxa-  flrmie.)     The  thrush.   Frog,  or  sore  mouth. 

tives.     Medicines  which  gently  open  the  Aphtha    lactueimen    of    Souvages.      Ulcera 

bowels.  seipentia  oris,  or  spreading  ulcers  in  the 

Apebi status.     (From   a.,   neg.  and    m-  mouth,   of   Celsus.    Pustu/u    oris.     Alcola. 

ym/ui,  to  surround.)    Aperistaton.     An  epi-  Vesiculx  gingivarum.      Acucos   Aphtha   in- 

thet  used   by  Galen,  of  an  ulcer  which   is  fantum.       A    d.sease    to    which    children 

not  dangerous,  nor  surrounded  by  inflam-  'are    very    subject,     It    appears   in    small 


mation. 

Aperistatton.     See  Aperistatvs. 
Api.rtor  oculi.     See   Levator  palpebrm- 

■"Uperi'jris. 

A  pepsi a.  (Apep&ia,  ce,  f.  *t;{;*:  from 
a..  priv.  and  <o*t7o>,  to  digest.)  Indigestion. 
Set   Dyspepsia. 


white  ulcers  upon  the  tongue,  gums,  and 
around  the  mouth  and  palate,  resem- 
bling small  particles  of  curdled  milk. 
When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  confined  to 
these  parts  ;  but  when  it  is  violent  and  of 
longstanding,  it  is  apt  to  extend  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  cunal, 


Ari.r t,iysmi:xus.  (From  ctiro  and  »Sw,  from  the  mouth  down  to  the  anus  ;  and  so 
straight.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  to  excite  severe  purgings,  flatulencies,  and 
imcstiiiiun  rectum,  or  straight  gut  other  disagreeable    symptoms.     The   dis- 
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ease,  when  recent  and  confined  to  the 
mouth,  my  in  general  be  easily  removed  ; 
but  when  of  long  standing,  and  extending 
down  to  die  stomach  and  intestines,  it  very 
frequently  proves  fatal. 

The     thrush    sometimes    occurs,   as    a 
chronic  disease,  hut  in  warm  climates  and 
in  those    Northern    countries    where    the 
cold    is  combined  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  moisture,  or  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
very  marshy  nature.     It  may  in  some  cases, 
h     considered  as  an   idiopathic  affection  ; 
but  it    is   more    usually   symptomatic.     It 
shews  itself,  at   first,  by  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion, or  burning  heat  in  the  stomach,  which 
conies  on  by  slow  degrees,  and    increases 
gradually    in  violence.     After  some  time, 
small  pimples,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  shew  themselves  on  the  tip  and  edges 
of  the  tongue  ;  and  these,  at  length,  spread 
over  the  whole  inside  of  the  mouth,  and 
occasion  such  a  tenderness  and    rawness, 
that  the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of  a 
solid    nature  ;  nether  can  he  rece  ve  any 
vinous  or  spirituous  liquor  into  his  mouth, 
wthout  great   pungency   and   pain    being 
exci  ed  ;  little   febrile   heat  attends,  with 
dry  skin,  pale  countenance,    small    pulse, 
and   cold    extr  mities.     These    symptoms 
will  probably  continue  for  some  weeks,  the 
general  health  being  sometimes  better,  and 
sometimes  worse,  and  then  the  patient  will 
be  attacked  with  acid  eructations,  or  se- 
vere  purging,  which  greatly  exhausts  his 
strength,  and  produces  considerable  ema- 
ciation of  the  whole  body.     After  a  lit  tie 
time,  these  symptoms  cease,  and  he  again 
enjoys  better  health  ;  but,  sooner  or  later, 
the  acrid   matter  shews   itself  once  more 
in  tlie  mouth,  with  greater  virulence  than 
•before,  and  makes  frequent  tran'slaiions  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  so    from 
these  to  the  mouth  again,  until  at  last,  the 
patient  is  reduced  to  a  perefect  skeleton. 
Elderly  people,  and  persons  with  a  shatter- 
ed constitution,  are  more  liable  to  its  at- 
tacks.    It  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  exanthemata. 

APIUM      (From     jct/cc     Dorice,    eurtos, 

mild  ;    or  from  apes,  bees  ;   because   they 
are  fond  of  it. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmcan  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, liig-ynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  herb 
small-age.  The  root,  seeds,  and  fresh 
plant;  Apiwm  graveolens,  JolinHs  caulinis, 
cwwifurmibus,  umbtllts,  sessilibus,  of  Lin- 
nauis,  are  aperient  and  carminative. 

Apium  ghavkolens.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  apium  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Jlpiwn. 

An  en  rr.TR0S£i.iNUM.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  petroselimim  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Petroselimim. 

ArxtvsTii.     (From  a,  neg.  and  ww,  to 
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breathe.)  A  defert  or  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration, such  as  happens  in  a  cold,  &c. 
Fiesius. 

Apnosa.    The  same.     Galen. 
Apocapnismus.     (From   atto,  and  kattvk, 
smoke  )     A  fumigation. 

Apocatharsis.  (From  <t7rc,  and  kaB&i- 
Pie,  to  purge.)  An  evacuation  of  hu- 
mours ;  a  discharge  downward  ;  but  some- 
times applied,  with  little  discrimination,  to 
vomit  ir,g. 

Apocaui.izesis.  (From  attckavXi^o!,  t« 
brck  transversely)  A  transverse  frac- 
ture.    Hippocrates. 

APOCFTVOSIS.  (From  euro,  and  tctvoa, 
to  evacuate.)  A  superabundant  flux  oi 
blood,  or  other  fluid,  without  pxrexia. 
The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  locales  of 
Cullen. 

Apocope.  (From  atto-  and  K07rJa>,  to  cut 
from  )  Abscission,  or  the  removal  of  a  part 
by  cutting  it  off. 

Arocaisis.  (From  a^rs,  and  xg/vo>,  to  se- 
crete from  )  A  secretion  of  superabundant 
humours.     Hippocrates. 

ArocRusTi  num.  Jlpocrvstieon.  (From 
airoxgBo),  to  repel.)  An  astringent  or  repel- 
hni  medieine.     Galen. 

Apochusticon.     See  ApocrvMinvm. 
Apociesis.     (From  atto,  and  xva>,  to  bring 
forth.)     Parturition,  or  the  bringing  forth 
of  a  child.     Galen. 

Apopacrttica.     (From  «mto,  and  <ftocg8,  a 
tear.)     Medicines  which,  by  exciting  tears, 
remore    superfluous    humours    from    t«e 
eyes,  as  onions,  &c.     Pliny. 
Apogeusja.     See  Aghevstia. 
Apocecsi-.     See  Aghevstia. 
Apoginomesis.     (From  aTriytvo/uai,  to  be 
absent.)     The   remission  or   absence   of  a 
disease.     Hippocrates 

Apoglaucosis.  (From  atto,  and  y\AVKct, 
sky-col  ured  ;  so  called  because  ofitsblue- 
ish  appearance  )  Gla  icoma.  A  cataract 
of  the  eye.     Dioscorules. 

Apogonum.  (Fr>m  atto,  rind  yivofxAi,  to 
be^et.)  A  living  .oetus  in  the  womb.  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Apolepsis.  (From  euro,  and  xaifjt.Qa.va>,  to 
t:ike  from.)  An  interception,  suppression, 
or  retention  of  urine,  or  any  other  natural 
e  vac  u  a '.  ion .     Hippo  crates. 

Apolinosis.  (From  am,  and  xtvov,  flax.) 
The  method  of  curing  a  fistula,  according 
to  iEgineta,  by  the  application  of  raw 
flax. 

Apoltsis.  (From  atto,  and  Xva,  to  re- 
lea-e.)  The  solution  <r  termination  of  a 
disease.  The  removal  of  a  bandage.  Ero- 
tiunvs. 

Ahomagma.  (From  tare,  and  //.attIui,  to 
cleanse  from.)  Any  thing  used  to  cleanse 
and  wipe  away  filth  from  sores,  as  a  sponge, 
&c.      Hippocrates. 

Apomathema.  (From  atto,  neg.  and 
fictv6iivoe,  to  !«arn.)    Hippocrates  expresses, 
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by  this  term,  a  forgetfulucss  of  all  that  lias 
been  leanu. 

Ap'Mf.li.  (From  s.ro,  f.-om,  and  f*(hi, 
honey.)  \n  oxymel,  or  decoction,  made 
with  hone) . 

APONEUROSIS.  (From  <*.m,  ami  vtu- 
gac,  a  nerve;  from  an  erroneous  supposi- 
tion of  the  ancients,  that  it  was  formed  by 
tlie  expansion  of  a  nerve.)  A  tendinous  ex- 
pansion.    See  Muscle. 

Ai'onia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  <ahnt,  pain.) 
Freedom  from  pain. 

Aponitrosis.  (From  tun,  and  vnp:vt 
nitre.)  The  sprinkling  an  ulcer  over  with 
nitre. 

Apopallesis.  (From  owrwrxt^n,  to  throw 
ofF  hastily.)  An  abortion,  or  premature 
expulsion  of  a  fee- us.     Hippocrates. 

Apopedassis.  (From  *;r;,  and  o-aJW,  to 
jump  from.)     A  luxation. 

Apophlegmasi  a.  (From  xtto,  and  qMy/ux, 
phlegm.)  A  discharge  of  phlegm,  or 
mucus. 

Apopiile'jmatica.  (From  euro,  and 
QAtyfAn,  plnegm.)  ApophJigmauzamia. 
Apaphlzgmatizonta.  Medicines  which  ex- 
cite the  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
mouth  and  nose.  Masticatones.  Er- 
rhines. 

Apophhaxis.  (From  utto,  and  <?£*o-<ra>, 
to  interrupt.  A  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual  discharge. 

Apophtharma.  (From  oltto,  and  <pBugai, 
to  corrupt.)  A  medicine  to  procure  abor- 
tion. 

Apophthora.  (From  a.7ro$8ii£a>,  to  be 
abortive.)     An  abortion. 

A  po  put  as.  (From  o.?roQi/a>,  to  proceed 
from.)  Any  tiling  which  grows  or  adheres 
to  another,  as  a  wart  to  the  linger. 

Apophyades.  The  ramifications  of  the 
veins  and  arteries.     Hippocrates. 

APOPHYSIS.  (From  asnq>ve»,  to  pro- 
ceed from.)  Appendix.  Probole.  Echphy- 
,?is.  Processus.  Productio.  Pvojectura. 
Protuberantia.  A  process,  projection,  or 
protuberance,  of  a  bone  beyond  a  plain 
surface  ;  as  the  nasal  apophysis  of  the  fron- 
tal bone,  8cc. 

Apophthegm*.  (From  ctirsyQtyycjucu,  to 
speak  eloquently.)  A  short  maxim,  or 
axiom  ;  a  rule. 

Apoplecta.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  so  called  be- 
cause, in  apoplexies,  it  appears  full  and 
turgid.     Bartholin. 

Apoplectic*.  (From  a,7ro7rh*!r:s.,  an 
apoplexy.)  Medicines  against  an  apo- 
plexy. 

APOPLEXIA.  (From  ccto,  and  ivKno-o-ui, 
to  strike  or  knock  down;  because  persons, 
when  seized  with  this  disease,  fall  down 
suddenly)  Apoplexy.  A  sudden  abo- 
lition, in  some  degree,  of  the  powers  of 
sense  and  motion,  with  sleep,  and  some- 
times snoring ;   the  respiration  and  motion 


of  the  heart  remaining.     Cullen  arranges  it 
in   the  clas*  neuroses,  and  order  comtea. 

When  it  u.kes  place  from  a  congestion 
ot  blood,  it  is  termed  apoplexia  sanguinea. 

2.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  .-c- 
rum,  as  in  persons  of  a  cold  temperament, 
apoplexia  serosa. 

■  !.  li  u  arise  from  water  in  the  ventricles 
ot  tne  Drain,  it  is  called  Apoplejui   ht/di 
p/tauca. 

•*  If  from  a  wound,  apoplexia  trauma* 
tica. 

.5.  It  from  poisons,  apoplexia  venenata, 

6.  It  from  the  action  of  sulioc; 
halations,  apoplexia  sajj'ocatx. 

7  It  from  passions  ot  the  mind,  apoplexia 
inemalis. 

8.  And  when  it  is  joined  with  catalepsy, 
apoplexia  cat  a  lepticu . 

Apoplexy  makes  its  attack,  chiefly  at  m 
advanced  period  of  life  ;  and   most  usually 
on  those  who  are  oi  a  corpulent  habit,  wiih 
a  short  neck,  and  large  head  ;  and  who  lead 
an  inactive  life,  m  ke  use  of  a  full  diet,  or 
drink  to  excess.     The  immediate  cause  of 
apoplexy,  is  a  compression  on    the  bruin, 
produced    either   by    an    accumulation   of 
blood  in  the  vessels  ol  the  head,  and  dis- 
tending them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  coin- 
press  the  medullary  portion  of  the   brain  ; 
or  by  an  effusion   of   blood    from    the  red 
vessels,  or  of  serum    from   the  exhalantsj 
which    fluids   are  accumulated  in   such  a 
quantity  as  to  occasion  compression.     The 
former  of  these  is  called  a  sanguineous  and 
the  latter  a  serous  apoplexy.    These   states, 
of  over  distinction  and  of  effusion,  may  he 
brought  on  by  whatever  increases  the  afflux 
and  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  of 
the  head ;  such  as  violent  li-s  oi    passion, 
great  exertions  of  muscular  strength,  seveuf 
exercise,  excess  in  venei  v,  stooping  down 
for  any  length  of  time,  wearing  any  thing 
too  light  about  the  neck,  overl  >adirig  the 
stomach,  long  exposure  to  excessive  cold, 
or  a  vert  tele  sun,  the  sudden  suppression  of 
any  long-accustomed  evacuation,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fumes  of  certain  narcotic  and 
metallic  substances,  such  as  opium,  alcohol, 
charcoal,    mercury,    &c.    and     by    btowa, 
wounds,  and    other    external   injuries  :  in 
short,  apoplexy  may  be  produced  by  what- 
ever determines  too  great  a  flow  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  or  prevents  its  free  return  to 
it. 

TIip  young,  and  those  of  a  full  plethoric 
habit,  are  most  liable  to  attacks  of  the 
sanguineous  apoplexy ;  and  those  of  a 
phlegmatic  constitution,  or  who  are  much 
advanced  in  lite,  to  the  serous.  Apoplexy 
is  sometimes  preceded  byheadach,  giddi- 
ness, dimness  of  sight,  loss  of  memory,  fal- 
tering of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  numbness 
in  the  extremities,  drowsiness,  stupor,  and 
night-mare,  all  denoting  an  affection  of  the 
brain  ;  but  it  more  usually  happens  that, 
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mt   much  previous  indisposition,  the 
hi    falls  down    suddenly,    ihe   counte- 
nance   becomes    Hor.d,    the    face   appears 
led   and  puffed  up,  the  vessel;,  of'  the 
he;«l,  particularly  of  ihe  neck  and  temples, 
.seem  turgid  and  distended  with  blood;  the 
re  prominent  and  fixed,  the  breathing 
i^  difficult,  and  performed  with   a  snorting 
noi^e,   and    the    pulse    is   strong  and    falL 
Although  the  whole  body  is  affected  with 
the  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  it  nevertheless 
takes  place  often  more  upon  one  side  than 
the  other,  which  is  called  hemiplagia,  and 
in  this  case,  the   side   least   affected   with 
palsy  is  somewhat  convulsed. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  event, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  fit  is  of  long  duration, 
tliG  respiration  laborious  and  stertorous, 
and  the  person  much  advanced  in  years, 
the  disease,  in  all  probability,  will  termi- 
nate fatally.  In  some  cases,  it  gt.es  off 
entirely  ;  but  it  more  frequently  leaves  i 
slate  of  mental  imbecility  behind  it,  or 
terminates  in  a  hemiplegia,  or  in  death. 
Even  when  an  attack  is  recovered  from,  it 
most  frequently  returns  again,  after  a  short 
period  of  tin.'-,  and  in  ihe  end  proves  fa- 
tal. In  dissections  of  apoplexy,  blood  is 
often  found  (fused  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  cavities  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  other  in- 
stances, a  turgidity  and  distention  of  the 
blood  vessels  are  to  be  observed.  In  some 
Cases,  tumours  have  been  found  attached 
to  different  parts  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  in  others,  no  traces  of  any  real 
affect  on  of  it  could  be  observed. 

Aroi'MMs.  (From  xrorviya,  to  suffo- 
cate.)    A  suffocation.     Moscldon. 

Apopsophesis.  (From  owra,  and  4°$s*» 
to  emit  wind. J  The  emission  of  wind  by 
tin-  anus  or  uterus,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates. 

A  pops  y  cm  a.  (From  a~c,  from,  a:id 
.'■j%».  the  mind.)  'Vhe  highest  degree  or* 
deliquium,  or  fainting,  according  to  Galen. 

Apoptosis.  (Fr<  m  ATrmor-Tis,  10  lall 
down.)  A  prolapsus,  or  falling  dour,  of 
any  part,  through  relaxation.     Erotian. 

Afouexis.      (From     cittc,     and   cetyw,    to 
stretch   out.)     A    play  with    balls,  in   the 
nastic  e.\e:( .. 

Apohi.     (from  a,  priv.  and  <or:gc?,  a  duct. 
->,  uneasiness,  occasioned  by  the 
interruption  of  perspiration,  or  any  stop- 
oi  the  natural  secretions. 

ArnoiiHrpsig.     (From  Ampparrat,  to  cast 
off.)      Hippocrates  uses  1  his  word  to  Signi- 
fy that  knd  ol  insanity  where  the  patient 
.  oft'  his  clothes,  and  casts  them   from 
him. 

AposKKPAiiNisMrs.  (From  *-rci  from, 
and  0-xia-stgri^a,  to  strike  with  a  hatchet.) 
Deasciatio.  A  species  of  fracture,  when 
part  of  a  bone  is  chipped  off.     Gvrrxits. 

AroscBASis.     .Itwsc.'iusmus.    (From  awa, 


and  <yyjL^u>,  to  scarify.)  A  scarification. 
\  i  n.      ///,' / '/<  rales. 

Apositia.  Apositios.  (From  ecro,  from, 
and  wo«,  food.)  A  loathing  of  food. 
Galen. 

Apospasma.  (From  ocTroinrdia:,  to  tear 
off.)  A  vi:  len  ,  irregular  fracture  of  a  ten- 
don, ligument,  &c.     Galen. 

Aposphacklisis.  (From  cltto,  and  <rq*.- 
Jt«/ic,  a  mortification.)  H.ppocrates  uses 
this  word  to  denote  a  morlifica'ion  of  the 
flesh  in  wounds,  or  fractures,  caused  by 
too  tight  a  bandage. 

Apostasis.  (From  *a-a,  and  ir*(*t,  to  re- 
cede from) 

1.  an  abscess,  or  collection  of  matter. 

2.  The  coming  away  of  a  fragment  of 
bone,  by  fracture. 

3.  When  a  distemper  passes  away  by 
some  outlet,  Hippocrates  call-  it  an  aposta- 
iU  b\  excretion. 

4.  When  die  morbific  matter,  by  its  own 
weight,  fails  and  settles  on  any  part,  an 
apostasis  by  settlement 

5.  When  one  disease  turns  to  another, 
an  apostasis  by  metastasis. 

Apostaxis.  (From  a5ros-*<f<i>,  to  distil 
from.)  Hippocrates  u  ts  this  word  to  ex- 
press the  defiuxion  or  distillation  of  any 
humour,  or  fluid :  us  blood   from  the  nose. 

A  POST  KM  A.  (From  a.qir»fjti,  to  re- 
cede.) The  term  given  by  tl  e  ancients  to 
abscesses  in  general.     See  Jlbscessus. 

Apostejiatiai.  Those  who,  from  r.n  in- 
ward abscess,  void  pus  downwards,  are 
thus  called  by  Areixus. 

ArosTEHiGMA.  (From  duroa-^t^oo,  fulsio.) 
Galen  uses  this  word  to  denote  a  rest  of  a 
diseased  part,  a  cushion. 

Apostoiorum  dnoventum.  (From 
«7roro/\cc,  an  apostle.)  Dodecapharmciwi', 
The  apostles' ointment;  so  called  because 
it  has  twelve  ingredients  in  it,  exclusive  of 
the  oil  and  vinegar. 

Apostrophe.  (From  ajra  and  s-§s<f>a,  to 
turn  from.)  Thus  IV.ulus.'Egineta expresses 
an  aversion  for  food. 

Afostringesis.  (From  asra  and  rueey^, 
a  fistula.)  The  degeneracy  of  a  sore  into  a 
fistula.      Hippocrates. 

Aros-noiA.  (From  axo  and  o-vp^v,  to 
rub  off.)  An  abrasion  or  desquamation  of 
the  bone,  or  skm.     Hippocrates. 

Apotaneusis.  (From  olto  and  ruva>,  to 
extend.)  An  extension,  or  elongation,  of 
an}  member  or  substance. 

Apotei.^ests.  (From  enro  and  tsx//*,  a 
bog.)     An  expurgation  of  filth,  or  faeces. 

APOTHECA.  (Atc9/,)cji  :  from  sfrct&KXfn, 
to  reposite.)  A  shop,  or  vessel,  where  me- 
dicines are  sold  or  deposited. 

AFOTHECAKIUS.  (From  «ara,  and 
•/,  pono,  to  put;  so  called  from  his 
loy  being  to  prepare,  and  keep  in  rea- 
diness, the  various  articles  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  to  compound  them  tor 
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the   physician's   use  ;    or   from  *tsS»w 
shop.)     An    apothecary.     In    every    Euro- 
pean   country,   except    Great    I?  i  ain,    the 
apothecary  is   tlie   same  as,  iti  England,  we 
name  the   druggist  and  cliymi  t. 

Apotherapeja.  (From  ewrc  and  S-tga- 
Tftid),  to  cure.)  A  perfect  cure,  according 
to  H.ppocrates. 

Apothekapeutica.  (From  a.7ra§ie*7nvtB, 
to  heal  )  Therapeutics;  that  part  of  me- 
dicine which  teaches  the  art  of  curing-  dis- 
orders. 

Apothermuik.  (From  owro  and  $i$/u», 
heat.)  An  acrimonious  pickle,  with  mus- 
tard, vinegar,  and  oil.     Galen, 

Apothesis.  (From  aisra  and  tAx/m,  lo 
replace.)  The  reduction  of  a  dislocated 
bone,  according  to  H.ppocrates. 

Afothlimmi.  (From  sure  and  d-\tCa>  to 
press  from.)  The  dregs  or  expressed  j.nce 
of  a  plant. 

Apoihrausis.  (F  m  *to  and  &£*.uu>  to 
break  )  Apocope.  The  taking  away  the 
splinters  of  a  broken  bone 

Apotocus.  (From  euro  and  toxtoi,  to 
bring  forth.)  Abortive;  prematuie.  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Apotrecsis.  (From  enro  and  t^ttu,  to 
turn  from  )  A  resolution  or  reversion  of  a 
suppurating  tumour. 

Apotrop.ka.  (From  tt7rorpvru,  to  avert.) 
An  amulet,  or  charm,  to  avert  diseases. 
Fasius. 

Apozem.  Apozema.  (From  atto  and 
%iu>,  to  boil  )     A  decoction. 

ArozEuxis.  (From  cwo  and  £wyvvut,  to 
separate  )  The  separation  or  removal  of 
morbid  parts.     Hippocrates. 

Apozymos.  (From  euro  and  £u//.x,  fer- 
ment.)    Fermented. 

APPARATUS.  (From  appareo,  to  ap- 
pear, or  be  ready  at  hand.)  This  term  im- 
plies the  preparation  and  arrangement  of 
every  thing  necessary  in  the  performance  of 
an  operation,  or  in  the  application  of  dress- 
ings. The  apparatus  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Instruments,  machines,  ban- 
dages, tapes,  compresses,  pledgets,  dossds  of 
lint,  tents,  kc.  are  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
as  well  as  any  medical  substances  used.  It 
is  a  rule  in  surgery  to  have  the  apparatus 
ready  before  beginning  an  operation.  All 
preparations  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
made  in  the  patient's  room,  when  they  can 
be  avoided,  nor  any  where  in  his  presence, 
as  it  would  agitate  him,  and  render  him 
timid  and  more  res.'less  in  the  operation. 

Apparatus  minor.     See  Lithotomy, 

Apparatus  major.    See  lithotomy. 

Apparatus  altus.     See  Lithotomy. 

AfFENDICULA      C.-.CI      VEHMIFORMIS  A 

vermicular  process,  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  which 
hangs  to  the  intestinum  caecum  of  the  hu- 
man body. 
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colon  and  rectum,  which  are  filled  with  adi- 
pose substance.     See  Omentum. 
Apple,  thorn.    See  Stramonium. 

APPLE.  The  common  crab-tree, 
mahis  of  Linxus,  is  the  parent  of 
all  the  vast  variety  of  apples  at  present 
cultivated.  Apples,  in  general,  when  ripe, 
afford  a  pleasant  and  easily  diges  ible  Iruit 
for  the  table  ;  but,  when  the  Moniarh  is 
weak,  they  are  very  apt  to  remain  unaln  red 
for  some  days,  and  to  produce  dys] 
Sour  fruits  are  to  be  considered  as  iin- 
wholsome,  except  when  boiled  or  baked, 
and  rendered  soft  and  mellow  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar. 

APRICOT.  The  fruit  of  the  Primus  av- 
meniaca  of  Linnaeus.  Vt  hen  ripe,  they  aie 
easily  digested,  and  are  considered  as  a 
pleasant  and  nutritious  delicacy. 

APYREXIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  tsrv^nt, 
a  f  ver.)  Ap)rexy.  Without  fever.  The 
intermission  of  feverish  heat. 

AQUA.     See  Water. 

Aq.ua  akris  fixi.  Water  impregnated 
with  fixed  air.  This  is  liquid  carbonic  acid, 
or  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid; 
it  sparkles  in  the  glass,  has  a  pleasant  acidu- 
lous taste,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage. 
It  diminishes  thirst,  lessens  the  morbid 
heat  of  the  body,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
diuretic.  It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in 
increasing  irritability  of  the  stomach,  as  in 
advanced  pregnancy,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  anti-emetics  which  we  possess. 

Aq.ua  aluminis  COMPOS1TA.  Compound 
solution  of  alum,  formerly  called  aqua  alu- 
minosa  bateana.  See  Liquor  aluminis  com- 
pusitus. 

Aq.UA    AMMONIA    ACETAT/E.       See    LiqUOf 

ammonia  aceiatis. 

Aqua  ammonite  purje.  See  Liquor  am- 
mania. 

Aq.ua  anethi.     See  Anethum. 

Aq.ua  calcis.     See  Liquor  calcis. 

Aqua  covlestis.  A  preparation  of  cu- 
prum. 

Aqua  carui.     See  Carvi. 

Aqua  cissamomi,     See  Cinnamomutn. 

Aqua  cctbi  ammoniati.  See  Liquor 
cupri  ammoniati. 

Aqua  cupri  vithiolati  tomposita- 
This  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, is  used  externally,  to  stop  hes- 
morrhages  of  the  nose,  and  other  parts. 
It  is  made  thus  : 

v*.  Cupri  vitriolati,  aluminis,  sing.  ^ss. 
AqutZ  parte,  £iv.     Acidi  vitriolic/',  t^ij 

Hoil  the  salts  in  water  until  they  are  dis- 
solved ;  then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
acid. 

Aqua  distillata.  Distilled  water. 
This  is  made  by  distiiling  water  in  clean 
vessels,  until  about  two-thirds  have  come 
over.  In  nature,  no  water  is  found  per- 
fectly pure.     Spring  or  river  water  always 
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contains  a  portion  of  saline  matter,  princi- 
pally sulphate  of  lime  ;  and,  from  this  im- 
pregnation, is  unfit  for  a  number  of  phar- 
nuceutic  preparations.  By  distillation,  a 
perfectly  pure  water  is  obtained.  The 
London  College  directs  ten  gallons  of  com- 
mon water  :  of  which,  first  distil  four  pints, 
which  are  to  be  thrown  away  ;  then  distil 
four  gallons.  This  distilled  water  is  to  be 
kept  in  glass  vessels.     See  Water. 

Aq.ua  fceniculi.     See  Ftenicul^k 

Aq.ua  fohtis.  .  See  Acidum  nitrosum  di- 
lutnni. 

A<iua  kali  praparati.  See  Liquor 
subcarb.vialU  potassa:. 

Aqua   kali  puri.    See  Liquor  potassa:. 

Aqua  uTHAnGriu  acetati.  See  Li- 
quor acetatis  plumbi. 

Aq.ua  lithahgtm  acetati  compobita. 
See  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus. 

Aq.ua  mentha  piperita.  See  Mentha 
piperita. 

Aqua  mextha  sativa.  See  Mentha 
viridis. 

Aq.ua  menth.e  viniDis.  See  Mentha 
viridis. 

Aq.ua  pimenta,     See  Pimenta. 

Aqua  pulegii.    See  Pulegium. 

Aq.ua  resia.  Aqua  regalis  The  acid 
now  called  the  nitro-muriatic,  was  formerly 
called  aqua  regalis,  because  it  was,  at 
that  time,  the  only  acid  that  could  dissolve 
gold.    See  JYitro-muriatic  acid. 

Aq.ua  ros;e.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Aq.ua  styptica.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  a  combination  of  powerful  astringents, 
viz.  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  alum, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  applied 
topically  to  check  hemorrhage,  and  large- 
ly diluted  with  water,  as  a  wash  in  puru- 
lent ophthalmia. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  camfho- 
iia.  Otherwise  named  Aqua  vitriolica  cam- 
phorata.  This,  when  properly  diluted,  is 
a  useful  collyrium  for  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  in  which  there  is  a  weakness  of  the 
parts.  Externally  it  is  applied  by  sur- 
geons to  scorbutic  and  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tions. 

Aqua  distiliata.  Distilled  waters. 
These  are  made  by  introducing  vegetables, 
as  mint,  penny-royal,  &c.  into  a  still  with 
water;  and  drawing  ofF  as  much  as  is  found 
to  possess  the  properties  of  the  plants.  The 
London  College  orders  the  waters  to  be 
distilled  from  dried  herbs,  because  fresh 
are  not  ready  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Whenever  the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights 
are  to  be  increased.  Rut,  whether  the  fresh 
or  dried  herbs  are  employed,  the  operator 
may  vary  the  weight  according  to  the  sea- 
son in  which  they  have  been  produced  and 
collected.  Herbs  and  seeds,  kept  beyond 
'.he  space  of  a  year,  are  improper  for  the 
distillation  of  waters.  To  every  gallon  of 
these  waters,  live  ounces,  by  measure,  of 
proof  spirit  are  to  be  added. 


Aq.u.t.  misehalf.s.    See  Waters,  mineral. 
Aq.ua  stillatitia   simpmces.     Simple 
distilled  waters. 

Aq.UA    STILLATITIA     SriRITUOSA.        Spi- 

rituous  distilled  waters,  now  called  only 
spiritus,  as  spiritus  pulegii. 

AauADucr  of  Fallopius.  A  canal 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  first  accurately  described  by  Fallo' 
pins. 

Aquatic  nut.     See  Tribulus  aqualicus. 

Aq.ueous  humour  of  the  et e.  The  ve- 
ry limpid  watery  fluid,  which  fills  both 
chambers  of  the  eye.     See  Eye. 

Aq.uetta.  The  name  of  a  liquid  poison, 
made  use  of  by  the  Roman  women,  under 
the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  was 
prepared,  and  sold  in  drops,  by  Tophania, 
or  Toffania,  an  infamous  woman  who  resi- 
ded at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  at  Na- 
ples. From  her,  these  drops  obtained  the 
name  of  Aqua  Toffania,  Aqua  della  Toffa- 
na,  and  also  Aqua  di  Napoli.  This  poison  is 
said,  by  some,  to  be  a  composition  of  arse- 
nic, and  by  others  opium  and  cantharides. 

Aq.ujfoi.ium.  (From  acus,  a  needle,  and 
folium,  a  leaf;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
prickly  leaf.)  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
Ilex  aqiUfolium  ,-  foliis  ovatis  acutis  spinotti, 
of  Linnaeus,  have  been  known  to  cure  in- 
termittent fevers  ;  and  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  drank  as  tea,  is  said  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive against  the  gout. 

Aquila.  A  chymical  name  formerly 
used  for  sal-ammoniac,  mercurius  praecipi- 
tatus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  the  philoso- 
pher's stone. 

Aq.uila  alba.  One  of  the  names  given 
to  calomel  by  the  ancients.  See  Submurias 
hydrargyri. 

Aquila  alba  phtlosophorcm.  Aqua 
alba  ganymedis.     Sublimed  Sal-ammoniac. 

Aquila  co3lestis.  A  panacea,  or  cure 
for  all  diseases;  a  preparation  of  mercury. 

Aquila  veneris.  A  preparation  of  the 
ancients,  made  with  verdigrise  and  subli- 
med sal-ammoniac. 

Aquila,  among  the  ancients,  had  many 
other  epithets  joined  with  it,  as  rubra,  salu- 
tifera,  volans,  &c. 

Aauii.T!  vena.  (From  aquila,  an  eagle.) 
Branches  of  the  jugular  veins,  which  are 
particularly  prominent  in  the  eagle. 

Aquila  lignum.  Eagle- wood.  It  is 
generally  sold  for  the  agalochum. 

AQUILEGIA.  (From  aqua,  water,  and 
lego,  10  gather  ;  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  its  leaves,  which  retain  water.)  The  herb 
columbine. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
linnxan  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Pentagynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  for 
the  columbine. 

The  seeds,  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant, 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,-  nectariis  incurvis,  of 
Linrueus,    have    been   used   medicinally, 
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the  first  in  exanthematous  diseases,  the  lat- 
ter chiefly  is  an  antiscorbutic.  Though 
retained  in  several  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
their  utility  seems  to  be  not  allowed  in  this 
country. 

AauuLA.  (Diminutive  of  aqua.)  A 
small  quantity  of  very  fine  and  limpid  wa- 
ter. This  term  is  applied  to  the  pellucid 
water,  which  distends  the  capsule,  of  the 
cr\  stalline  lens,  and  the  lens  itself.  Paulus 
vEgineta  uses  it  to  denote  a  tumour  con- 
sisting1 of  a  fatty  substance  under  the  skin 
of  the  eyelid. 

Arabic  gum.    See  Acacia  gummi. 

Ahacalav.     Amulets. 

Araca  Mini.  (Indian.)  A  shrub  grow- 
ing in  1  he  Bivzils,  whose  roots  ave  diuretic 
and  antidysenteric. 

Ar  achne.  (From  arag,  Heb.  to  weave ; 
or  from  n^xn>  a  spider.)     The  spider. 

ARACHNOID  MEMBRANE.  (From 
af*/tv"»  a  spider,  and  uJcc,  likeness;  so  na- 
med from  its  resemblance  to  a  spider's 
web.)  A  thin  membrane  of  tlie  brain, 
without  vessels  and  nerves,  situated  be- 
tween the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  sur- 
rounding the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis.  The 
term  is  also  applied  by  some  writers  to  the 
tunic  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Arack.  (Indian.)  An  Indian  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  prepared  in  many  ways,  often 
from  rice ;  sometimes  from  sugar,  ferment- 
ed with  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts  ;  frequently 
from  toddy,  the  juice  which  flows  from  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  by  incision,  and  from  other 
substances. 

Arados.  From  aga/ww,  to  be  turbu- 
lent.) Hippocrates  uses  this  term  to  sig- 
nify a  commolion  in  the  stomach,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fermentation  of  its  con- 
tents. 

Arxtica.  (From  agmow,  to  rarefy.) 
Things  which  rarely  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Arali.a.  (From  ara,  a  band  in  the  sea; 
so  called  because  it  grows  upon  banks, 
near  the  sea.)  The  berry-bearing  angelica. 
Of  the  several  species  of  this  tree,  the  foots 
of  the  nudicaulis,  or  naked-stalked,  were 
brought  over  from  North  America,  where 
it  grows,  and  sold  here  for  sarsaparijla. 

Ahanea.  (From  <*§<*»,  to  knit  together.) 
The  spider. 

ARBOR  WTM.    The  tree  of  life. 

1.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  so  disposed, that,  when  cut  tra- 
versely,  it  appears  ramified  like  a  tree,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  termed  arbor  vide. 

2.  The  name  of  a  tree,  the  leaves  and 
wood  of  which  were  formerly  in  high  es- 
timation as  resolvents,  sudorifics,  and  ex- 
pectorants, and  were  given  in  phthisical 
afFecti  ms  intermittent  fevers,  and  dropsies. 
It  is  the  Thuya  occidentulis  ;  strobilis  Levi- 
hut,  aquamis  obtusis,  of  Linnaeus. 

ARBUTUS.      The  name  of  a  genus  of 
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plants  in  the  Linnstan  system.  Class,  !>/■■ 
camlvia.  Order,  Monogynia.  The  straw- 
berry tree. 

Arbutus  dva  cnsi.  The  systematic 
name  tor  the  officinal  trailing  arbutus.  See 
Uva  tirsi. 

Ahca  aucanorum.  The  mercury  of  the 
philosophers. 

Ahca  coriiis.     The  pericardium. 

ARCANUM.  (A  secret.)  A  medicine 
whose  Reparation,  or  efficacy,  is  kept  front 
the  world,  to  enhance  its  value.  With  the 
chymists,  it  is  a  thing  secret  and  incorpo- 
real ;  it  can  only  be  known  by  experience, 
for  it  is  the  virtue  of  every  thing,  which 
operates  a  thousand  times  more  than  the 
thing  itself. 

Arcanum  catholicum.  Bezoar,  plan- 
tain, and  colchium. 

Arcavum  duplex,  Arcanum  dnplicutitm. 
A  name  formerly  given  to  the  combination 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  more  com- 
monly called  vitnolated  tartar,  and  now 
sulphat  of  potash. 

Arcaxum  tartari.  The  acetate  of  pot- 
ash. 

Aucf.rthos.     Juniper. 

Altera.  A££»,  the  beginning.)  The 
first  stage  or  attack  of  a  disease. 

Arcujeus.  The  universal  archaeus,  or 
principle  of  Van  Helmont,  was  the  active 
principle  of  the  material  world  ;  it  means 
good  health  also. 

Arche.  (From  «{£»,  the  beginning.) 
The  earliest  stage  of  a  disease. 

Archenda.  (Arab.)  A  powder  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  ligustrum,  to  check 
the  fetid  odour  of  the  feet.    Detergent. 

Archeostis.     White  briony. 

Archimagia.  (From  «§£»,  the  chief, 
andmaga,  Arab,  meditation.)  Chymistry, 
as  being  the  chief  of  sciences. 

Architholus.  (From  <*%x»,  the  chief, 
and  3-6X0C,  a  chamber.  The  sudatorium,  or 
principal  room  of  the  ancient  baths. 

Archus.  (From  o^oc,  an  arch.)  The 
anus ;  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Archoptoma.  (From  *g^of,  the  anus, 
and  «w<>r7a>,  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing  down 
of  the  rectum,  or  prolapsus  ani. 

Arctatio.  (From  arcto,  to  make  nar- 
row.)    Arctitudo.     Narrowness. 

1.  A  constipation  of  the  intestines,  from 
inflammation. 

2.  A  preternatural  straitness  of  the  pu- 
dendum muliebre. 

ARCTIUM.  (From  */>«7ef,  a  bear  ;  so 
called  from  its  roughness.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Syngenetia.  Order,  Polygamia  aqua- 
lis.     The  burdock. 

Arctium  lappa.  {Lappa ;  «wo  to  xa- 
Gui,  from  its  seizing  the  garments  of  passen- 
gers.) The  herb  clotbur,  or  burdock. 
The  systematic  name  for  the  burdana.  See 
Bardana. 

Ahctura.      (From   arcle,    to    straiten.) 
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An  inflammation  of  the  finger,  or  toe,  from 
a  curvature  of  the  n  ul. 

Auclalia.  (From  arcu s,  a  bow.)  Ar- 
cualis.  The  satura  coronalis  is  so  named, 
from  its  bow-like  shape;  and,  for  the  same 
Kaaon,  the  bones  of  the  sinciput  are  called 
arcualia  ossia.     Harihulin. 

Arcuatio.  (From  arcus,  a  bow.)  A 
gibbosity  of  the  tore -parts,  with  a  curva- 
tion  of  the  sternum  of  the  tibia,  or  dorsal 
ver'ebrae.     Avicenna. 

Arcul.b  A  dim.  of  area,  a  chest.) 
The  orbits  or  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

Arras.  (From  u^i~ua\  to  defile.)  Filth, 
excrement,  or  refuse.     Hippocrates. 

Ardent  Spirit.     See  Aleohol. 

Ardor  fehrilis.     Feverish  heat. 

Ardor  urin#  Dysuria.  Scalding  of 
the  urine.  Difficulty  and  pain  in  making 
water,  attended  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
urethra.  It  is  a  symptom  of  gonorrhoea, 
and  some  other  affections. 

Arbor  vektriculi.     Heartburn. 

Area.  An  empty  space.  That  kind  of 
baldness  where  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
left  naked,  like  the  tonsure  of  a  monk. 

Areca  indica.  An  inferior  kind  of 
nutmeg. 

Arecon.  (From  a^rya,  to  help.)  A 
resolvnt  ointment ;  so  called  from  its  valu- 
able qualities. 

Aremaros.    Cinnabar. 

Arena.     Sand,  or  gravel. 

Arejjamet.  (From  arena,  sand;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  be  procured 
from  sandy  places.)  Arenamen.  Bolearme- 
nia. 

Ahenatio.  (From  arena,  sand.)  Sabu- 
ration,  or  the  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon 
the  bodies  of  patients.  Amir.  Baccius  de 
Therm. 

Ahentes.  (From  area,  to  dry  up.)  A 
sort  of  ancient  cupping-glasses,  used  with- 
out scorifying. 

AREOLA.  (A  dim.  of  area,  a  void 
space.)  A  small  brown  circle,  which  sur- 
rounds the  nipples  of  females.  During  and 
after  pregnancy,  it  becomes  considerably 
larger. 

Arete,  (a^t*  virtue.)  Hippocrates  uses 
Ibis  word  to  mean  corporeal  or  mental 
vigour. 

ARET.sxoTnEs.     See  Arytcenoules. 

Ahkcs.  A  pessary,  invented  by  Mg\- 
neta. 

Arfar.     Arsag.     Arsenic.     Ruland,  &c. 

Aroal  Argol.  Crude  tartar,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  wine- 
vessels,  is  known  in  the  shops  by  this 
name. 

Argasyllts.  (From  Agy,?,  a  serpent; 
which  it  is  said  to  resemble.)  The  plant 
which  was  supposed  to  produce  gum-am- 
moniac. 

Argema.  (From  Agyof, white.)  Argemon. 
A  small  white  ulcer  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
Rrotianus,  Ga'en,  &c. 


Argen-ti  kitras.     See  Mtras  argenti. 

Akgentum.     Silver.     See  Silver. 

Argektum  nitratum.  See  J\*itras  ar: 
genti. 

Argentum  tivum.  It  was  formerly, 
by  some,  called  argentum  mobile,  and  ai- 
gentum  fusum.     See  Eydrargyms. 

Arges.  (From  «§>«,  white.)  A  ser- 
pent,  with  a  whitish  skin,  deemed  by  Hip- 
pocrates exceedingly  venomous. 

Argilla.  (From  *§>sc,  white.)  White 
clay  ;  argil ;  potter's  earth. 

Argilla  viTBioLATA.     Alum. 

Argyritis.  (From  etgyvgo;,  silver.)  Li- 
tharge, or  spume  of  silver.  A  kind  of  earth 
was  formerly  so  named,  which  is  taken 
from  silver  mines,  and  is  bespangled  with 
many  particles  of  silver. 

Argtrocome.  (From  *%yv£o;  silver,  and 
xMfxx,  Inir.)  A  sort  o*'  cudweed,  or  gna- 
phalium,  was  so  named,  from  its  white  sil- 
very floscules. 

Argyrolibanos.     The  white  olibanum. 

AnGYHornoRA.  An  antidote,  in  the  com- 
position of  whicli  there  is  silver. 

Argyrotrophema.  (From  atgj-o?  white, 
and  t£'j$»,u*,  food.)  A  white  cooling  food, 
made  with  milk.     Milk  diet.     Galen. 

Arhecmatistos.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
fivjunn^ce,  to  be  afflicted  with  rheums.)  Not 
being  afflicted  with  gouty  rheums. 

Aricymojj.  (From  agx  and  x.va>,  to  be 
quickly  impregnated  )  A  woman  who  con- 
ceives quickly  and  often. 

Aristai.th;ea.  (From  ag/r«,  best,  and 
eixQuat,  the  althxu.)  Althaea,  or  common 
marsh-mallow. 

AUISTOLOCHIA.  (From  tt^irjoi,  good 
and  Ac^i*,  or  ko^um,  parturition;  socdled 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  s-overeign 
use  in  disorders  incident  to  child-birth.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Gynandria,  Or- 
der, Hexanuria.     Birthwort. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  long- 
rooted  birthwort. 

Aristolochia  longa  of  Linnaeus  :—foUis 
cordatix,  petiolatis,  integarritnis,  obtusiuscu- 
lis  ;  caule  infirmo,  floribus  solitariis.  The 
root  of  this  plant  only  is  in  use  ;  it  possesses 
a  somewhat  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm 
bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
degree  of  pungency.  The  virtues  ascribed 
to  this  root  by  the  ancients  were  very  con- 
siderable; and  it  was  frequently  employed 
in  various  diseases,  but  particularly  in  pro- 
moting the  discharge  of  the  lochia  ,■  hence 
its  name.  It  is  now  very  rarely  used,  ex- 
cept in  gouty  affections,  as  an  aromatic  sti- 
mulant. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  ANTGUICIDA.  Snake- 
killing  birthwort. 

Aristolochia  .■ — -folii.icordatis,  acuminatis; 
caule  vohibili,  fruticoso  ;  peduncnlis  solita- 
riis ;  stipu/is  cordatis,  of  Liniixus.  The 
juice  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  the 
property  of  so  stupifying  serpents,  that  they 
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may  be  handled  with  impunity.  One  or 
two  drops  are  sufficient ;  and  if  more  be 
dropt  into  the  mouth,  they  become  con- 
vulsed. So  ungrateful  is  the  smell  of  tne  root 
to  tbose  reptiles,  that  it  is  said  they  imme- 
diately turn  from  it.  The  juice  is  also  es- 
teemed as  a  preventive  against  the  effects 
usually  produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous 
serpents. 

Aristolohia  clematitis.  (Ciematitis, 
from  K\>'fA£,  a  tendril;  from  its  climbing  up 
trees,  or  any  thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with 
its  tendrils.)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Aristolochia  vulgaris  of  some  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Aristolochia  vulgaris 

Ahistolochia  fabace*.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Fumaria  bulbosa  of  Linnaeus: — 
cmde  simp/ici.  bracteis  longitudine  forum  ; 
was  formerly  given  to  restore  suppressed 
menses,  and  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Aristolochia  loxga.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  aristolochia  of  our  pharma- 
copoeias.    See  Aristolochia. 

Aristolochia  rotunda.  The  root  of 
this  species  of  birthwort,  Aristolochia  ro- 
tunda of  Linnxus:— -foliis  cordalis,  snbses- 
cilibus,  obtusis  ;  cavle  itifrmo  ;  foribus  soli- 
taries ;  iiused  indiscriminately  with  that  of 
the  aristolochia  tonga.     See  Aristolochia. 

Aristolochia  serpf.vtaria.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  Serpen  tariu  -virginiana 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Serpcntariu 
virginiana. 

Aristolochia  tenuis.  See  Aristolochia 
vulgaris. 

Aristolochia  trilobata.  Three-lobed 
birthwort.  The  root,  and  every  part  of  this 
plant,  Aristolochia  trilobata  of  Linnxus  : — 
foliis  trilobis,  caule  volutin,  floribus  maxims  ,• 
is  diuretic,  and  is  employed  in  America 
against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  VULGARIS.  Aristo- 
lochia tenuis.  An  extract  is  ordered  from 
this  species,  Aristolochia  clematitis  of  Lin- 
r.xus  :  foliis  cordalis  ;  caule  erecto  ;  jloribus 
axillaribus  conftrtis,-  by  the  Wirtemherg 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  plant  is  retained 
in  that  »f  Edinburgh.  It  is  esteemed  as 
possessing  amip<  dagric  virtues. 

Aristophaniio.v.  (From  Aristophanes, 
its  inventor.)  The  name  of  an  ancient 
emollient  plaister  composed  of  wax,  or 
pitch.     Gorraus. 

Armatura.  Hardness.  The  amnios 
or  internal  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
foetus. 

Aioie.  (From  «<>&>,  to  adapt.)  A  junc- 
tion of  the  lips  of  wounds;  also  the  joining 
of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 

Armilla.  (Dim.  of  armus,  the  arm.) 
The  round  ligaments  which  confine  the 
tendons  of  the  carpus. 

Armor  acia.  (From  Armorica,  the 
country  whence  it  was  brought.)  See 
Raphanm  rvaticanut, 

Arxoraci.£  radix.  Horse-radish  root. 
See  Raphm.KS  rusiicanus. 


ARNICA.  (A#nui  from  «§f,  ■  lamb, 
because  of  the  likeness  of  the  leaf  of  this 
plant  to  the  coat  of  the  lamb.)  Leopard's- 
bane.     Arnica. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaran  system.  Class,  Syngenesia,  Or- 
der, Pohfgamia  superjlua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  Do- 
ronicnm  Germanicum.  Mountain  arnica. 
Arnica  montona  of  Linnxus  :— foliis  ovatis 
iniegris  ;  caulinis  geminis  oppositis.  The 
Mowers  of  this  plant  art  very  generally  em- 
ployed on  the  Continent.  Of  the  advanta- 
ges derived  from  their  use,  in  paralytic  and 
other  affections,  depending  upon  a  want  of 
nervous  energy,  there  are  several  proofs  ; 
and  their  extraordinary  virtues,  as  a  febri- 
fuge and  antiseptic,  have  been  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna.  Mitch  cau- 
tion is  necessary  in  regulating  the  dose,  as 
it  is  a  medicine  very  apt  to  produce  vomit- 
ing and  much  uneasiness  of  the  stomach. 

Ahmca  momana.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  arnica  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Arnica. 

Arnica  Suepunsis.     See  Conyza  media 

ArhottO,  (Spanish.)  A  curious  shrub 
in  Jamaica,  the  seeds  of  which  are  covered 
with  r  kind  of  wax,  from  which  is  made  the 
Spanish  arnolto. 

AROMA.  (From  e^a.,  intensely,  and 
vCa>,  to  smell.)  Spiritus  rector.  Each  plant 
has  its  characteristic  smell.  This  odorant 
principle  is  called  by  the  moderns,  aroma. 
Water  charged  with  aroma,  is  called  the 
distilled  water  of  the  substance  made  use 
of;  thus  lavender  and  peppermint  waters 
are  water  impregnated  with  the  aroma  of 
the  lavender  and  peppermint. 

Aromaticus  cortex.  A  name  for  ca- 
nella  alba. 

AROMATICS,  (Aromatica,  sc.  medico- 
menta  ;  from  a^a//.a,  an  odour.)  A  term 
applied  to  all  medicines  which  have  a 
grateful  spicy  scent,  and  an  agreeable 
pungent  taste,  as  cinnamon  bark,  car- 
damoms, Stc.  Their  peculiar  flavour  ap- 
pears to  reside  in  their  essential  oil,  and 
arises  in  distillation  either  with  water  or 
spirit. 

Aromatomla.  (From  ag&^u*,  an  odour 
and  waxsao,  to  sell.)  A  druggist;  a  vender 
of  drugs  and  spiceries. 

Arq.'h.busade.  (A  French  word,  im- 
plying good  for  a  gun  shot -.round.)  Aqua 
sclopctaria.  Aqua  vvlneraria.  Aqua  rata- 
pullarum.  Tile  name  of  a  spirituous  wa- 
ter, distilled  from  a  farrago  of  aromatic 
plants. 

Arrack.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  rice,  and  drank,  in  the  rice  couniries, 
as  we  do  brandy  in  this  Island.  Its  effects 
on  the  animal  oeconomy  aiet lie  same. 

ARBAnros  (From  *,  priv.  and  £'.»©»,  a 
suture.)  Without  suture.  It  is  applied  to 
the  cranium  when  naturally  without  sutures. 

Arbhjba.      (From    *,   neg.   and  ft*,  to 
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flow.)  The  suppression  of  any  natural  flux, 
as  the  mense9,  8tc. 

A u no whead.  The  roots  of  this  plant, 
Sagitturia  sugittifolia  of  Linnaeus,  are  said 
to  be  esculent,  but  It  must  be  in  times  of 
very  great  scarcity. 

Arrow-hoot.  Indian  arro-M-root.  See 
Maranta. 

Arsenias.  (From  nrsenicum,  arsenic.) 
An  arseniate  or  arsenical  salt.  A  salt 
formed  by  a  combination  of  arsenic  acid 
witli  different  bases,  as  arseniate  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  produced  by  the  union  of  am- 
monia with  arsenic  acid.  The  only  one  used 
in  medicine  ii  the  arseniate  of  potash.  See 
Liquor  arsenicalis. 

Arse.vic.  (From  the  Arabic  ter#i  Arm- 
nek  ;  or  from  u^a-nv,  for  aggw  masculus  ; 
from  its  strong  and  deadly  powers.)  Arse- 
nicum crystallinum,  risagallum,  aquala,  arj'ar, 
aquila,  zamick,  artaneck.  These  names 
were  all  formerly  applied  to  white  arse- 
nic. 

Arsenic  is  a  metal  scattered,  in  great  abun- 
dance, over  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  found 
in  black  heavy  masses  of  little  brilliancy, 
called  native  arsenic,  (testaceous  arsenic.) 
This  exists  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
Mineralized  by  sulphur,  it  forms  sulphurized 
arsenic,  or  orpiment.  This  minpral  is  met 
with  in  Italy,  about  Mount  Vesuvius. — 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  ore,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  colour,  occasioned 
by  the  different  proportions  of  its  compo- 
nent parts.  The  one  is  called  yellow  sul- 
phurised arsenic,  or  orpiment ;  the  other, 
red  sulphurized  arsenic,  or  realgar,  {ruby  ar- 
senic ;)  both  are  met  with  in  Hungary  and 
different  parts  of  Germany.  The  colour  of 
the  first  ore  is  a  lemon  yellow,  inclining 
sometimes  to  a  green  ;  the  colour  of  the 
latter  is  a  ruby  red  ;  it  is  more  transparent 
than  the  former,  and  found  in  compact 
solid  masses,  sometimes  crystallized  in 
bright  needles.  Arsenic  united  to  oxygen, 
constitutes  the  ore  called  native  oxide  of  ar- 
senic. This  ore  is  scarce ;  it  is  generally 
found  of  an  earthy  appearance,  or  as  an  ef- 
florescence, coating  native,  or  metallic  arse- 
nic ;  its  colour  is  a  whitish  grey  ;  it  is  rare- 
ly met  with  crystallized.  Arsenic  exists 
likewise  alloyed  with  cobalt,  antimony,  tin, 
copper,  lead,  and  various  other  metals. 

Properties.  Arsenic  is  a  brittle  metal, 
and  in  the  recent  fracture,  of  a  lively  bright 
colour,  between  tin-white  and  lead  gray ; 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  soon  loses 
its  metallic  lustre,  and  turns  prismatic, 
dull,  and  at  last  black.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  between  8.310  and  5.763  according  to  its 
texture.  Its  hardness  surpasses  that  of 
copper;  but  its  ductility  is  so  little,  and  its 
brittleness  so  great,  that  it  is  readily  con- 
verted into  a  powder  by  the  hammer.  It 
is  entirely  volatilized  when  heated  to  356o 
Fahr.  It  sublimes  in  close  vessels,  and  then 
crystallizes    in   tetrahedra,   or   octahedra. 
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When  heated  with  the  access  of  air,  it  emits 
a  strong  smell  of  garlic,  and  burns  with  a 
blueish  white  flame.  It  combines  with  sul- 
phur by  fusion.  It  unites  to  phosphorus, 
and  combines  with  most  of  the  metals.  It 
gives  a  white  colour  to  copper,  and  renders 
many  of  the  ductile  metals  brittle.  When 
mixed  with  hyper-oxigenated  muriate  of 
potash,  it  detonates  strongly  by  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrogen  gas 
by  heat.  It  does  not  decompose  water 
alone.  It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid  by 
heat.  The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  oxidate 
it  rapidly.  The  muriatic  acid  attacks  it 
with  heat.  The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
when  in  a  gaseous  state,  inflames  it  instant- 
ly. It  is  nearly  unalterable  by  the  fluoric, 
boracic,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic  acids.  It 
unites  with  alkaline  sulphurets,  and  hydro- 
sulphurets.     It  is  a  deadly  poison. 

Method  of  obtaining  Arsenic.  In  order 
to  obtain  metallic  arsenic,  mix  two  parts  of 
the  white  oxid  of  arsenic  of  commerce, 
with  one  of  black  flux  (obtained  by  deto- 
nating one  part  of  nitrate  of  potash  with  two 
of  acidulous  tartrite  of  potash,)  and  put  the 
mixture  into  a  crucible,  or  melting-pot. 
Invert  over  this,  another  crucible,  lute  the 
two  together  with  a  little  clay  and  sand, 
and  apply  gradually  a  red  heat  to  the  lower 
one.  The  oxid  of  arsenic  will  be  reduced, 
and  be  found  lining  the  upper  crucible  in 
small  crystals  of  a  metallic  brilliancy. 

The  charcoal  of  the  black  flux  takes  in 
this  process  the  oxigen  from  the  white  oxid, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  which  flies  oft' 
during  the  process,  and  the  oxid  becomes 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  This  reduc- 
tion of  the  oxid  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
alkali  of  the  flux. 

Remark. — In  order  to  obtain  arsenic  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  the  metal  before 
obtained  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  dis- 
solved by  heat  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  by  immersing  into  the  so- 
lution a  plate  of  zinc.  The  arsenic  is  thus 
precipitated  in  a  fine  powder,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  by  ex- 
posing it  in  a  covered  crucible  to  a  mode- 
rate heat. 

If  it  he  kept  under  water,  its  metallic 
brilliancy  may  be  preserved.  This  effect  is 
still  better  produced  by  alcohol. 

Arsenic  and  its  various  preparations  arc 
the  most  active  of  all  poisons.  A  nausea, 
sickness,  and  reaching,  commonly  ensue  in 
half  an  hour  af<er  taking  it,  followed  by 
violent  vomitings,  hiccups,  and  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  convulsions,  and 
palsies  of  the  limbs  presently  succeed,  with 
intense  heats,  cold  sweats,  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  extreme  anxiety,  prostration  of 
strength,  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat ;  loss  of  reason,  and  at  last 
death.  If  the  quantity  taken  has  been 
considerable,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  often  found,  upon  dissection,  corroded, 
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or  perforated ;  and  the  Blood  is  fluid, 
though  in  general  the  patient  expires  before 
the  action  of  the  poison  lias  proceeded  to 
such  a  length.  After  death,  the  body  runs 
into  sudden  putrefaction.  When  the  quan- 
tity taken  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  occasions 
tremors,  palsies,  or  lingering  hectics,  and 
in  the  end  death.  To  detect  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  whether  taken  by  design,  the  wick- 
edness of  others,  or  imprudence,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  throw  on  live  coals,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  when  a  garlicky  Binell  is 
immediately  obvious.  On  polished  copper, 
if  heated  between  its  plates,  a  white  spot 
is  impressed,  or  in  close  vessels,  the  arsenic 
itself  will  be  found  sublimed  in  the  upper 
parts.  In  the  stomach,  however,  there  are 
many  substances,  which  may  resemble  or 
disguise  the  smell  of  arsenic,  especially 
if  the  arsenic  be  in  small  quantities.  We 
are  therefore  advised  by  Hahneman,  to  boil 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  person 
supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  tiiis  poison,  in 
a  large  quantity  of  river  water;  to  add  to  one 
third  of  the  filtered  liquor,  hot  and  limpid 
lime-water ;  to  another  third,  water  satu- 
rated with  hepatic  gas  ;  and  to  the  remain- 
der, a  solution  of  copper,  in  pure  aqua 
ammoniac  Each  fluid  is  rendered  turbid, 
if  the  suspected  contents  contain  arsenic, 
and  the  sediment,  thrown  on  live  coals, 
emits  the  odour  of  garlic.  The  sediment 
of  the  lime-water  is  again  dissolved  by  a 
recent  solution  of  arsenic ;  the  orange-co- 
loured sediment,  from  the  hepatic  gas 
thrown  on  the  coals,  takes  fire,  and  the  smell 
of  sulphur  is  observed  previous  to  that  of 
the  garlic  ;  while  the  yellow-green  sediment 
of  the  copper  is  soluhle  in  pure  ammonia, 
and  acids  of  every  kind.  Arsenic,  however, 
is  a  valuable  internal  remedy,  in  its  appro- 
priate dose,  viz.  about  one-eighteenth  part 
of  a  grain.     Liquor  arsenicalis. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID.  White  arsenic. 
Oxyd  of  arsenic.  The  earliest  chymists 
were  embarrassed  in  the  determination  of 
the  nature  of  the  poisonous  white  substance 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  -white 
arsenic.  Subsequent  experiments  have 
shewn  that  this  substance  is  metallic  arse- 
nic oxygenated  in  the  first  degree.  The 
name  of  arserdous  acid  is  therefore  given  to 
it.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  nature  in 
sublimed  crystals,  in  vole  inoeg  ;  and  in 
masses,  or  in  stalactites  among  the  ores  of 
arsenic,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  nickel. 

It  possesses  a  weak  sub-acid  taste,  which 
slowly  manifests  itself.  Though  of  bu  a 
feeole  acidity,  it  sensibly  reddens  the  tinc- 
ture of  cabbage  and  litmus  Ifptaced  on  burn- 
ing coals,  or  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  is  volatili- 
zed in  tlie  form  of  a  white  vapour,  which 
has  a  strong  smell  of  garlic.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  .!,  water.  With  phosphoric  and 
boracc  acids  it  fuses  into  glass.  It  decom- 
poses the  nitra'cs  md  the  super-oxygena- 
ted muriate  of  potash.      It  unites  with  ma- 
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ny  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  and  form9  sa- 
line compounds. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Arseniout  Acid.— I. 
Pulverize  arsenic,  and  put  as  much  of  it 
into  a  Florence  flask  as  will  fill  it  about 
one  half,  or  less.  Introduce  a  little  tow  or 
cotton,  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  apply 
the  heat  of  a  lamp.  A  dense  while  smoke 
will  be  formed,  and  become  precipitated 
on  the  internal  sides  of  the  flask.  If  the 
process  be  kept  up  till  all  the  arsenic  be 
oxidated,  (which  may  be  known  by  intro- 
ducing a  wire  into  the  flask  for  a  moment, 
which  will  become  covered  with  a  white 
crust,  if  the  sublimation  be  not  completed,) 
and  the  heat  he  then  gradually  augmented, 
the  sublimed  arsenious  acid  undergoes  a 
sort  orfusion,  and  an  opake  white  mass, 
similar  to  that  met  with  in  commerce,  is 
obtained. 

2.  The  arsenious  acid  of  the  shops  (or 
white  arsenic)  is  chiefly  obtained  from  ar- 
senical ores  of  cobalt.  These  ores  are 
thrown  into  a  furnace,  resembling  a  baker's 
oven,  with  a  long  flue,  or  chimney,  cither 
horizontal  or  winding,  into  which  the  fumes 
pass,  and  are  condensed  into  a  greyish  or 
blackish  powder.  This  is  refined  by  a  se- 
cond sublimation,  in  close  vessels,  with  a 
little  alkali  to  arrest  the  impurities.  As 
the  heat  is  c  nsiderable,  it  melts  the  subli- 
med arsenious  acid  into  those  opake  crys- 
talline masses  which  are  known  in  com- 
merce  by  the  name  of  white  arsenic. 

Arsenious  acid,  united  with  different  ba- 
ses, forms  salts  called  aiisexites. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  This  is  arsenic  fully 
oxygenated.    It  is  always  a  product  of  art. 

It  is  capable  of  existing  in  the  solid  stale. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulveru- 
lent matter.  It  attracts  humidity  from  the 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
possesses  a  considerable  acid  taste.  It  may 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  even  con- 
verted into  glass.  It  is  decomposable  by 
all  combustible  bodies,  and  by  many  oxyds. 
It  is  soluble  in  some  acids,  but  without 
change,  or  intimate  combination. 

JVtetJwd  of  obtaining  Arsenic  Acid. — Take 
two  ounces  of  white  arsenic  in  powder,  and 
put  it  into  a  tubulated  retort;  pour  on  it  six 
or  seven  ounces  ofmuriatic  acid,  and  apply 
the  heat  of  a  lamp  until  the  arsenious  acid 
is  dissolved.  Then  add  three  or  four  ounces 
of  nitric  acid,  and  heat  it  again  gradually. 
An  intestine  motion  now  takes  place,  and 
much  red  vapour,  or  nitrous  gas,  is  extri- 
cated. As  soon  as  in  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  the  red  vapours  have  ceased,  an 
ounce  of  finely  powdered  arsenious  acid  is 
to  be  again  added,  and  the  solution  effected 
as  before,  by  a  gentle  ebullition  ;  to  this 
two  ounces  of  nitric  acid  must  be  ridded, 
which  will  produce  a  second  effervescence 
and  discharge  of  red  vapours  :  the  distilla- 
tion must  now  be  continued  to  dryness, 
and   the   fire    must    be    urged    towards 
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the  end,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  the 
residual  mass  thoroughly  red-hot.  This 
mass  is  arsenic  acid,  which  may  either  be 
preserved  in  that  form,  or  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  distilled  water. 

Arsenic  acid,  united  to  different  bases, 
forms  suline  compounds,  called  arse- 
niates.  The  only  one  used  in  medicine 
is  the  arseniate  of  potash.  See  Liquor  ar- 
senicalis. 

Arsenici  oxtdum  pbjeparatum.  Pre- 
pared arsenious  acid.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  caustic. 

AnsEsricuM  album.  White  arsenic. 
Hat's-bane.     See  Arsenious  acid. 

Arsenical  caustic.  A  species  of  caustic 
said  to  possess  useful  properties,  indepen- 
dent of  those  of  destroying  morbid  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  composed  of 
two  parts  of  levigated  antimony  to  one  of 
white  arsenic.  This  is  the  caustic  so  ex- 
tensively employed  under  the  name  of  arse- 
nical caustic,  by  the  late  Mr.  Justamons, 
iii  his  treatment  of  cancers. 

Arsenical  solution.    See  Liquor  arsenicalis. 

ARTEMISIA.  (From  a  queen  of  that 
name,  who  first  used  it ;  or  from  Ag-ri/x/r, 
Diana  ;  because  it  was  formerly  used  in 
the  diseases  of  women,  over  whom  she  pre- 
sided.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  superfua.     Mugwort. 

Artemisia  ahiiotanum.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  ubrotanum  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias.    See  Abrolanum. 

Artemisia  abstntmum.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  Absynthium  vulgare  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.     See  Absynthium  vulgare. 

Artemisia  Judiaca.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Santonicum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Santonicum. 

Artemisia  mahitima.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Absynthium  maritimum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Absynthium  mari- 
timum. 

Artemisia  powtica.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Absynthium  ponticum.  See 
Absynthium  Ponticum. 

Artemisia  rupestrts.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  genipi  album  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Genipi  album. 

ARTEMISIA  VULGARIS.  Mugwort. 
This  plant,  Arteviiiia,  fnliis  pinnatifidis, 
plant's,  incisis,  subtus  tomentosis,  racernis 
timpScimU  recurvatis  jl'iribus  radio  quinque- 
foio  of  Linnaeus,  is  slightly  bitter ,  and,  al- 
though in  high  esteem  in  former  days,  is 
now  almost  wholly  forgotten.  By  beating 
and  rubbing  the  dried  tops  of  this  plant, 
the  Japanese  prepare  a  soft  substance, 
which  they  call  moxa.     See  Moxa. 

A iiTF.MOMUM.  (From  Artemon,  its  in- 
ventor.)    A  collyrium  or  wash  for  the  eves. 

ARTERIA.     See  Artery. 

Arthu.u  a.  (From  ag-ngi*,  an  artery.) 
Medicines  formerly  used  against  disorders 
of  the  sspent  trterUb 
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Ahtertje  mposyE.  The  arteries  which 
secrete  the  fat  about  the  kidneys  are  so 
called.  They  are  branches  of  the  capsular 
and  diaphragmatic,  renal,  and  spermatic 
arteries. 

Arteri s.  venosje.  The  four  pulmonary 
veins  were  so  called  by  the  ancients. 

Arteriosus  ductus.  See  Ductus  arte- 
riosus 

ARTERIOTOMY.  (From  *§7»g«,  an 
artery,  and  t  /avu,  to  cut.  The  opening  of 
an  artery.  This  operation  is  only  perform- 
ed on  the  temporal  artery. 

ARTERY.  (From  *j)g,  air,  and  T»g«»,  to 
keep  ;  so  called  because  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  only  air  was  contained  in  them.) 
Arteria.  Arteries  are  membranous  pulsa- 
ting canals,  which  gradually  become  less 
as  they  proceed  from  the  heart.  They  are 
composed  of  three  membranes  ;  a  common 
or  external,  a  muscular;  and  an  internal 
one,  which  is  very  smooth.  They  origin- 
ate from  the  heart ;  the  pulmonary  artery 
from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  aorta  from 
the  left :  the  other  arteries  are  all  branch- 
es of  the  aorta.  Their  termination  is  either 
in  the  veins,  or  in  capillary  exhaling  ves- 
sels, or  they  anastomose  with  one  another. 
It  is  by  their  means  that  the  blood  is  car- 
ried from  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  for  nutrition,  preservation  of  life 
generation  of  heat,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
different  fluids.  The  action  of  the  arteries, 
called  the  pulse,  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  heart,  and  is  effected  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  their  muscular,  and  great  elasticity 
of  their  innermost,  coat. 

A  Table  of  the  Arteries. 

All  the  arteries  originate  from  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  the  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  emerges  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  soon  divides 
into  a  right  and  left  branch,  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  innumerable  branches  through 
the  lungs. 

The  aorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  supplies  every  part  of  the 
body  with  blood,  in  the  following  order  : 

a.  It  first  forms  an  arch  ,• 

b.  It  then  descends  along  the  spine,  and 

c.  It  divides  into  the  two  iliacs. 

a.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  gives  off  three 
branches. 

I.  The  arteria  innominata,  which  divides 
into  the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian. 

II.  The  left  carotid. 

III.  The  left  subclavian. 

I.  The  carotids  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal. 

The  external  carotids  give  off 

1.  The  thyroid, 

2.  The  lingual, 

3.  TUe  labial, 

4.  The  inferior  pharyngeal, 

5.  The  occipital, 

6.  The  posterior  aim's, 

7.  The  interna!  maxillary,  from  which  the 
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spinour  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  the  lov- 
er maxillary,  and   several  branches  about 
the  palate  and  orbit  arise, 
8.  The  temporal. 

The  internal  carotid  affords 

1.  The  ophthalmic, 

2.  The  middle  cerebral, 

3.  The  communicans,  which  innosculates 
with  the  vertebral. 

II.  The  subelavians  give  off  the  follow- 
ing branches  : 

1.  The  internal  mammary,  from  which  the 
thymic,  comes  phrenici,  pericardiac,  and 
phrenico-pericardiac  arteries  arise, 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives  off  the 
tracheal,  ascending  thyroid,  and  transver- 
salis  humeri. 

3.  The  vertebral,  which  proceeds  within  the 
vertebrae,  and  forms  within  the  cranium 
the  basilary  artery,  from  which  the  ante- 
rior cerebelli,  the  posterior  cerebri,  and 
many  branches  about  the  brain  are  given  off, 

4.  The  cervicalis  profunda, 

5.  The  cervicalis  superficialis, 

6.  The  superior  intercostal. 

7.  The  supra-scapular. 

As  soon  as  the  subclavian  arrives  at  Ihe 
arm-pit,  it  is  called  the  axillary  artery  ;  and 
when  the  latter  reaches  the  arm,  it  is  called 
the  brachial. 

The  axillary  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Four  mammary  arteries, 

2.  The  sub-scapular, 

;>.  The  posterior  circumflex, 
4.  The  anterior  circumflex,  which   ramify 
about  the  shoulder-joint. 
The  brachial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  JWami  lateral  branches, 

2.  The  profunda  humeri  superior, 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  inferior, 

4.  The  great  anastomosing   artery,   which 

ramifies  about  the  elbow-joint; 

The  brachial  artery  then  divides,  about 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  into  the  ulnar  and  ra- 
dical arteries,  which  are  ramified  to  the 
ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  ulnar  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Several  recurrent  branches, 

2.  The    common  interosseal,   of   which   the 

dorsal,  ulnar,    the  pulmaris  profunda, 
the  palmary  arch,  and  the  digitals,  are 
brandies. 
The  radial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  The  radial  recurrent, 

2.  The  superficialis  volte,  and  then  divides 

into   the  palmaris  profunda  and   the 

digitals. 
b.  The  SEscKironre  aorta  gives  off, 
In  the  breast, 

1.  The  bronchial, 

2.  The  asophageal, 
i.  The  intercostals, 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic  : 

Within  the  abdomen, 
1.  The  caliac,  which  divides   into    three 

branches : 

1.  The  hepatic,  from  which  are  given 


oil",  before  it  reaches  the  liver, 
a.  The  duodena  gas trie,  which    sends  off 

the  right  gastroepiploic   and   the  }>an- 

crcatico-duodeual, 
/?.  The  pilorica  superior  hepitaca  ,• 
2.  The  coronaria  ventricuti, 
5.  The  splenic,  which  emits  the  great  and 

small  pancreatics,  the  posterior  gastric, 

the  left  gastroepiploic,  and  the  vusa 

brevia  ; 

2.  The  superior  mesentric, 

3.  The  emulgents, 

4.  The  spermatics, 

5.  The  inferior  mesentric, 

6.  The  lumbar  arteries, 

7.  The  iniddle  sacral. 

c.  The  aorta  then  bifurcates  into  the 
iliacs,  each  of  which  divides  into  external 
and  internal. 

The  internal  iliac,  called  also  hypogastric, 
gives  off, 

1.  The  lateral  sacrals, 

2.  The  gluteal, 

3.  The  ischiatic, 

4.  The  pudical,  from    which  the  external 

hemorrhoidal,  the  perineal,  and  the  ar- 
terl<e  penis  arisen 

5.  The  obturatory. 

The  external  iliac  gives  off,  in  the  groin, 

1.  The  efiigastric, 

2.  The  circumfexa  iliaca  ; 

It  then  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  is  called  the  femoral  artery ,-  and  sends 
off, 

1.  The  profunda, 

2.  The  ramus  anastomoticus  magnus,  which 

runs  about  the  knee-joint  ; 

Having  reached  the  ham,  where  it  gives 
off  some  small  branches,  it  is  termed  the 
popliteal.  It  then  divides  into  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial. 

The  tibialis  anlica  gives  off, 

1.  The  recurrent, 

2.  The  internal  malleolar, 

3.  The  external  malleolar, 

4.  The  tarseal, 

5.  The  metatarseal, 

6.  The  dorsales  externa  halices. 
The  posterior  tibial  sends  off, 

1.  The  nutritia  tibiae, 

2.  Many  small  branches, 

3.  The  internal  plantar, 

4.  The  external  plantar,  from  which  an  arch 

is  formed,  that  gives  off  the  digitals  oj 
the  toes. 

Arthanita.  (Prom  aflic,  bread;  be- 
cause  it  is  the  food  of  swine.)  The  herb 
sow-bread.     See  Cyclamen. 

Arthkmbolus.  (From  agB^ov,  a  joint. 
ff*G*x\cc,  to  impel.)  An  instrument  for  re- 
ducing luxated  bones. 

Artiiritica.  (From  o^Sgrnc,  the  gout.) 
•1.  The  herb  ground-pine;  so  called  because 
it  was  thought  good  against  gouty  disorders. 

2.  Remedies  for  the  gout. 

ARTHRITIS.  (From  *rQgn,  a  joint  . 
because  it  is  commonly  confined  to  the 
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joint.)  The  gout.  Dr.  Culien,  in  his  No- 
sology, gives  it  the  name  of  podagra,  be- 
cause he  considers  the  foot  to  be  the  seat  of 
idiopathic  gout.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class 
Pyrexia  and  order  phlegmasia,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  species,  the  regular,  atonic, 
retrocedent,  and  misplaced.  The  gout  is  a 
very  painful  disease,  preceded  usually  by 
flatulency  and  indigestion,  and  accompa- 
nied by  fever,  pains  in  the  joints  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  particularly  in  that  of  the 
great-toe,  and  which  returns  by  paroxysms, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  spring  and  begin- 
ning of  winter.  The  only  disorder  for 
which  it  can  possibly  he  mistaken,  is  the 
rheumatism  ;  and  cases  may  occur  wherein 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  making  a 
just  discrimination  :  but  the  most  certain 
way  of  distinguishing  them  will  be,  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  predisposition  in 
the  habit,  the  symptoms  which  have  pre- 
ceded, the  parts  affected,  the  recurrences 
of  the  disease,  and  its  connexion  with 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Its  attacks  are 
much  confined  to  the  male  sex,  particularly 
those  of  a  corpulent  habit,  and  robust  bo- 
dy ;  but  every  now  and  then  we  meet  with 
instances  of  it  in  robust  females.  Those 
who  are  employed  in  constant  bodily  la- 
bour, or  who  live  much  upon  vegetable 
food,  as  likewise  those  who  make  no  use  of 
wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  are  sel- 
dom afflicted  wich  the  gout.  The  disease 
seldom  appears  at  an  earlier  period  of  life 
than  from  five-and-thirty  to  forty;  and, 
when  it  does,  it  may  be  presumed  to  arise 
from  an  hereditary  disposition.  Indolence, 
inactivity,  and  too  free  a  use  of  tartareous 
wines,  fermented  liquors,  and  animal  food, 
are  the  principal  causes  which  give  rise  to 
the  gout ;  but  it  may  likewise  be  brought 
on  by  great  sensuality  and  excess  in  venery, 
intense  and  close  application  to  study,  long 
want  of  rest,  grief,  or  uneasiness  of  mind, 
exposure  to  cold,  too  free  a  use  of  accidula- 
ted  liquors,  a  sudden  change  from  a  full  to 
a  spare  diet,  the  suppression  of  any  accus- 
tomed discharge,  or  by  excessive  evacua- 
tions ;  and  that  it  sometimes  proceeds 
from  an  hereditary  disposition,  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  as  females  who  have  been  re- 
marked for  their  great  abstemiousness,  and 
youths  of  a  tender  age,  have  been  attacked 
with  it. 

1.  Arthritis  regularis.  A  paroxysm  of 
regular  gout  sometimes  comes  on  sudden- 
ly, without  any  previous  warning;  at  other 
times  it  is  preceded  by  an  unusual  coldness 
of  the  feet  and  legs,  a  suppression  of  per- 
spiration in  them,  and  numbness,  or  with  a 
sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities  ;  and  with  these  symp- 
toms the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  sto- 
mach is  troubled  with  flatulency  and  indiges- 
tion, a  degree  of  torpor  and  languor  i^  felt 
over  the  whole  body,  great  lassitude  and 
fatigue  are  experienced  after  the  least  ex- 
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ercise,  the  body  is  costive  and  the  urine 
pallid  On  the  night  of  the  attack,  the 
patient  perhaps  goes  to  bed  in  tolerable 
heait'i,  and,  afier  a  few  hours,  is  awakened 
by  the  severity  of  the  p*»in,  most  common- 
ly in  the  first  joint  of  the  great-toe  ;  some- 
times, however,  it  attacks  other  parts 
of  the  foot,  the  heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or 
perhaps  the  whole  of  the  foot.  The  pain 
resembles  that  of  a  dislocated  bone,  and 
is  attended  with  the  sensation  as  if  cold 
wa'er  was  poured  upon  the  part;  and 
this  pain  becoming  more  violent,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  rigors  and  other  frbrile  symp- 
toms, togedier  with  a  severe  throbbing 
and  inflammation  in  the  part.  Sometimes 
both  feet  become  swelled  and  inflamed  so 
that  neither  of  them  can  be  put  to  the 
ground ;  nor  can  the  patient  endure  the 
least  motion,  without  suflvringexcruciating 
pain.  Towards  morning,  he  falls  asleep, 
and  a  gentle  sweat  breaks  out,  and  termi- 
nates the  paroxysm,  a  number  of  which 
constitutes  what  is  called  a  fit  of  the  gout ; 
the  duration  of  the  fit  will  be  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
body  to  the  disease,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient. 
When  a  paroxysm  has  thus  taken  place,  al- 
though there  is  an  alleviation  of  pain  at  the 
expiration  of  some  hours,  still  the  patient 
is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it ;  and,  for 
some  evenings  successively,  he  has  a  return 
both  of  pain  and  fever,  which  continue 
with  more  or  less  violence,  until  morning. 
The  paroxysms,  however,  prove  usually 
more  mild  every  day,  till  at  length  the  dis- 
ease goes  off  either  by  perspiration,  urine, 
or  some  other  evacuation  ;  the  parts  which 
have  been  affected  becoming  itchy,  the 
cu'icle  falling  off'  in  scales  from  them,  and 
some  slight  degree  of  lameness  remaining. 
At  first,  an  attack  of  gout  occurs,  perhaps, 
only  once  in  two  or  three  years  ;  it  then 
probably  comes  on  every  \e<r,  and,  at 
length,  it  becomes  mure  frequent,  and  is 
more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration,  each 
succeeding  fit.  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, various  parts  of  the  body  are  affi  cted, 
and  translations  take  place  from  one  joint, 
or  limb,  to  another;  and,  after  frequent 
aitacks,  the  joints  lose,  their  strength  and 
flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff" as  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  moiioti.  Concretions,  of  a 
chdky  nature,  are  likew.se  formed  upon 
the  outside  of  the  joints,  and  nephritic  af- 
fections of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a  depo- 
site  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  them 
which,  although  fluid  at  first,  becomes  dry 
and  firm  a'  last,  and,  when  put  into  acids, 
is  perfectly  soluble 

2.  Arthritis  atonica.  Atonic  gout.  It 
sometimes  happens  that',  although  a  gouty 
diathesis  prevails  m  the  system,  yet,  from 
cer  ain  c:mses,  no  inflammatory  affection 
of  thejoi'tsi*  produced;  in  which  case,  the 
stomach  becomes  pajticularlv  affected,  and 
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the  patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  in- 
digestion, loss  of  appetite,  eructations, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  BeVere  pains;  and 
these  affections  are  often  accompanied  with 
much  dejection  of  spirits,  and  oilier  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms.  In  some  cases,  the 
heaa  is  affected  with  pain  and  giddiness, 
and  now  and  then  with  a  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy ;  and  in  other  cases,  the  viscera  of 
the  thorax  suffer  from  the  disease,  and  pal- 
pitations, Paintings,  and  asthm  .  arise.  This 
is  what  is  called  atonic  gout. 

3.  Arthritis  retrograda  Retrocedent 
gout.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  after 
the  inflammation  has  occupied  a  joint,  in- 
stead of  its  continuing  the  usual  time,  and 
so  going  oft'  gradually,  it  ceases  suddenly, 
and  is  translated  to  some  internal  part.  The 
terru  of  retrocedent  gout  is  applied  to  oc- 
currences of  this  nature.  When  it  f.  lis  on 
the  stomach,  it  occasions  nausea,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  or  great  pain;  when  on  the  heart, 
it  brings  on  syncope;  when  on  the  lungs, 
it  produces  an  affection  resembling  asthma; 
and,  when  it  occupies  the  head,  it  is  apt  to 
give  rise  xo  apuplexy,  or  palsy. 

4.  Arthritis  aberrans,  or  misplaced  gout, 
is  when  die  gouty  diathesis,  instead  of 
producing  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints,  occasions  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  some  internal  part,  and  which  ap- 
pears from  the  same  symptoms  that  at- 
tend the  inflammation  of  those  parts  from 
other  causes.  All  occurrences  of  this  na- 
ture, as  well  as  of  the  two  former,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  attacks  of  irregular  gout 
and  are  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as 
possible. 

Arthrocace.  (From  agSgov,  a  joint.) 
An  ulcer  of  the  cavity  of  the  bone, 

ART1IROD1A.  (From  *&gca.  to  arti- 
culate.) A  species  of  diarthrosia,  or  move- 
able connexion  of  bones,  in  which  the  head 
of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  superficial 
cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion 
in  every  direction,  as  the  head  of  die  hume- 
rus with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 

ARTHRODYN1A.  (From  tip bpov,  a  joint, 
and  oSuvh,  pain.)  Chronic  pains  in  the  joints, 
without  pyrexia.  It  is  one  of  the  termina- 
tions of  acute  rheumatism.  See  liheuma- 
tismns. 

ARTHROPUOSIS.  (From  <tp6pcy,  a  joint, 
and  tvvev,  pus.)  jirlhropyosis.  A  collec- 
tion of  pus  in  a  joint.  It  is,  however,  fre- 
quently applied  to  other  affections,  as  lum- 
bago psoadica,  he. 

Arthrosis.  (From  «g9ge&>  to  articu- 
late, or  join  together.)     Articulation. 

Artichoke.     See  Cynara. 

Artichoke,  French.     See  Cynara. 

Artichoke,  Ji.rcsalkm.  Although  for- 
merly in  estimation  for  the  table,  this  plant 
Helianthus  tuberosus  of  Linnaeus,  is  now 
neglected,  it  being  apt  to  produce  flatulen- 
cy and  dyspepsia. 

Articularts.     A  name  given  to   a  dis- 


ease which  more  immediately  infests  the 
artieuli,  or  joints.  The  morbus  articula- 
ns  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek  word 
arthritis,  and  our  gout.  A  brancii  ol  the 
basilic  vein  is  called  articularis  vena,  be- 
cause it  passes  under  the  joint  of  the 
shoulder. 

ARTICULATION.  (From  articulus,  a 
join;.)  The  skeleton  is  composed  uf  a 
great  number  of  bones,  which  are  all  so 
admirably  constructed,  and  with  so  much 
affinity  to  each  other,  that  the  extremity 
of  every  bone  is  perfectly  adjusted  to  the 
end  of  the  bone  With  which  it  is  connected; 
and  this  connexion  is  termed  their  articu- 
lation. Anatomists  distinguish  three  kinds 
of  articulation:  the  first  they  name  1). ar- 
throsis; the  second,  Synarthrosis;  and  the 
.  third  Amphiarthrosis  ;  which  see,  under 
their  respective  head-. 

Artiscus.  (From  agree,  bread.)  Atroch; 
so  called  because  they  are  made  like  little 
loaves. 

Artocreas.  (From  <*groc,  bread,  and 
*ag7rof,  fruit.)  A  nourishing  food,  made  of 
bread  and  various  meats,  boiled  together. 
Galen. 

Ahtogala.  (From  «groc,  bread,  and 
•y±\x,  milk.)  A  cooling  food,  made  of  bread 
and  milk.)     A  poultice. 

Abtomeli.  (From  agro?,  bread,  and 
/utxi,  honey  )  A  cataplasm  made  of  bread 
and  honey.     Galen. 

ARUM.  (From  the  Hebrew  word  janm 
which  signifies  a  dart,  so  named  because  its 
leaves  are  shaped  like  a  dart ;  or  from  <tpa, 
injury.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Gynandria.  Or- 
der, Polyundriu.     Arum,  or  wake-robin. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
common  arum,  or  wake- robin. 

Arum  maculatum  of  L  nnaeus  : — acaule 
foliis  hustatis  integerrimis,  spadice  clavato. 
The  root  is  the  medicinal  part  of  this  plant, 
which,  when  recent,  is  very  acrimonious ; 
and,  upon  being  chewed,  exciies  an  in- 
tolerable sensalion  of  burning  and  prickling 
in  the  tongue,  which  continues  for  several 
hours.  When  cut  in  slices,  and  applied  to 
the  skin,  it  has  been  known  to  produce 
blisters.  This  acrimony,  however,  is  gra- 
dually lost  by  drying,  and  may  be  so  far 
dissipated  by  '.he  application  of  heat,  as 
to  leave  the  root  a  bland  farinaceous  ali- 
ment. In  this  state,  it  has  been  made  in- 
to a  wholesome  bread.  It  has  also  been 
prepared  as  starch.  Its  medicinal  quality, 
therefore,  resides  wholly  in  the  active  vo- 
la'ile  matter,  and  consequently  the  pow- 
dered root  must  lose  much  of  its  power,  on 
bemg  long  kept.  Arum  is  certainly  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and,  by  promoting  the 
secretions,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  cachetic  and  chlorotic  cases, 
in  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  various 
other  complaints  of  phlegmatic  and  torpid 
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constitutions  ;  but  more  especially  in  a 
weakened  or  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach, 
occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  viscid  mu- 
cus. If  this  root  is  given  in  powder,  great 
care  -mould  be  taken  that  it  be  young  and 
newly  dried,  wh<  n  it  may  be  u.^eri  in  the 
dose  of  a  scruple,  or  mo:  e.  twice  a  day ; 
but  in  rheumatisms,  and  other  disorders  re^ 
quiring  the  full  ettectof  this  medicine,  the 
root  should  be  given  in  a  iccent  state;  and, 
to  cover  the  insupportable  pungency  it  dis- 
covers on  the  tongue,  Dr.  Lewis  advises  us 
to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  emulsion, 
with  gum-arabic  and  spermaceti,  increas- 
ing the  dose  from  ten  grains  to  upwards  of 
a  scruple,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  In 
this  ay,  it  generally  occasioned  a  S;  nsa- 
tion  of  slight  warmth  about  die  stomach, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  remoter  parts,  ma- 
nifestly promoted  perspiration,  and  fre- 
quently produced  a  plentiful  sweat.  Se- 
veral obstinate  rheumatic  pains  were  re- 
moved by  this  medicine.  The  root  an- 
swers quite  as  well  as  garlic  for  cataplasms, 
to  be  applied  on  the  feet  in  deliriums.  The 
London  College,  in  their  pharmacopoeia, 
1788,  ordered  a  conserve,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  pound  of  the  fresh  root  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  double  refined  sugar, 
beat  together  in  a  mortar,  which  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  best  firms  of  exhibiting 
arum,  as  its  virtues  are  destroyed  by 
drying,  and  are  not  extracted  by  any  men- 
struum. It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  doses 
of  a  drachm. 

Ahum  m\cttlatux.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  arum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Arum. 

ARYT7ENO-EPIGLOTTIDEUS.  Innes. 
Albinus,  Arytano-Epiglottici  of  Winslow. 
A  muscle  composed  of  a  number  of  fibres 
running  between  the  arytxnoid  cartilage 
and  epiglottis.  It  pulls  the  side  of  the 
epiglottis  towards  the  external  opening  of 
the  glottis,  and  when  both  act,  they  pull 
it  close  upon  the  glottis 

ARYTENOID  CARTILAGE.  Cartilago 
arytienoidea.  The  name  of  two  cartillages 
of  the  larynx.     See  Larynx. 

ARYT^ENOIDES.  (From  «.ful*n<t,  a 
funnel,  and  ufot,  shape.)  The  name  of 
some  parts,  from  their  being  funnel-shaped. 

ARYT/Kxoinr.us  major.  See  Arytcenoi- 
deus  transversits. 

ArttSnoidbos  minor.  See  Jtrytx- 
noideus  obaquus- 

ARYTjEN"OIDEUS  OBLIQUUS.  In- 
nes. Albinus,  and  Winslow.  Arytxnoi- 
dcus  minor  of  Douglas.  A  muscle  of  the 
glottis,  which  arises  from  the  base  of  one 
arytenoid  cartilage,  and  crossing  its  fellow, 
is  inserted  near  the  tip  of  the  other  ary- 
tenoid cartilage.  It  is  a  muscle  that  is 
occasionally  wanting ;  but  when  present, 
and  both  muscles  act,  their  use  is  to  pull 
the  arytznoid  cartilages  towards  each 
other. 
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ARYTjENOIDEUS  TRANSVERSUS,  of 
Innes,  Albinus,  Winslow.  Arjtanoideus 
major  of  Douglas.  An  azygos,  or  single 
muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  arises  from  the 
sideof  one  aryiznoid  cartilage,  from  neat- 
its  articulation  with  the  c.icoid  to  near  its 
tip.  The  fibres  run  across,  and  are  insert- 
ed in  the  same  manner  into  the  other  ary- 
tenoid cartilage,  i^s  use  is  tc  shut  the 
glottis,  by  bringing  'lie  two  arytzn  id  car- 
tilages, with  their  ligaments,  nearer  to  each 
other. 

ASAF(ETID  A.  (From  the  Hebrew  word 
asa,  to  heal.)  Hmgiseh  of  the  Persians, 
Altiht  of  the  Arabians.  By  some  thought 
to  be  the  o-tAqtcv,  vel,  arcs  o-ixcpis  of  Dios- 
corides,  Theophratus,  and  Hippocrates. 
Laser  et  laser pitian  ot  the  Latins.  Assa- 
foe  ida  gum  resin.  The  plant  which  affords 
this  gum  resin,  is  the  Ferula  assifatida  of 
Linnzus  :— folks  alternatim  sinuuas,  obt-'sis. 
Class,  Pentundvia.  Order,  Digynza.  It 
grows  plentifully  on  the  mountains  Li  the 
province  i  of  Chorasaan  and  Laar  in  Persia. 

The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows  : 
the  earth  is  cleared  away  from  ihe  top  of 
the  roots  of  the  oldest  plan's;  the  leaves 
and  stalks  are  then  twis  d  away,  and 
made  into  a  covering,  to  screen  tne  root 
from  the  sun ;  in  this  staie  the  root  is  left 
for  forty  days,  when  the  c.  veung  is  re- 
moved, and  the  top  of  the  root  cut  off 
transversely  ;  it  is  then  screened  again 
from  the  sun  for  forty-eight  hours,  when 
the  juice  it  exudes  is  scrape  d  off,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  to  harden.  A  second 
transverse  section  of  the  root  is  made,  and 
the  exudation  suffered  to  continue  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  scraped  off. 
In  this  manner  it  is  eight  tunes  repeatedly 
collected  in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  has  a  bitter,  acrid, 
pungent  taste,  and  is  well  known  by  its 
peculiar  nauseous  smell,  the  strength  of 
which  is  the  surest  test  of  its  goodness. 
This  odour  is  extremely  volatile,  and  of 
course  the  drug  loses  much  of  its  efficacy 
by  keeping.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  iarge 
irregular  masses,  composed  of  various  little 
shining  lumps,  or  grains,  which  are  partly 
of  a  whitish  colour,  partly  r  ddish,  and  part- 
ly of  a  violet  hue.  Those  masses  are  ac- 
counted the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale 
reddish  colour,  and  variegated  with  a  great 
number  of  elegant  white  tears.  This  con- 
crete juice  consists  of  two-thirds  of  gum 
and  one-third  of  resin,  its  taste  and  smell 
residing  in  the  resinous  part.  It  yields  all 
its  virtues  to  alcohol.  Triturated  with 
water,  it  forms  a  milky-like  mixture,  the 
resin  being  diffused  by  the  medium  of  the 
gum.  Distilled  with  water,  it  affords  a 
small  quantity  of  essential  oil.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  fcetid  gums,  and  is 
a  most  valuable  remedy.  It  is  most  com- 
monly employed  in  hysteria,  hypochondria- 
sis, some  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  flatulent 
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colics,  and  in  most  of  those  diseases  termed 
nervous,  but  its  chief  use  is  derived  from 
its  antispasmodic  effects;  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  powerful  remedy  we 
possess,  for  those  peculiar  convulsive  and 
spasmodic  affections,  which  often  recur  in 
the  first  o  t.iese  diseases,  both  taken  into 
the  stomach  and  in  the  way  of  enema.  It 
is  also  recotnmended  hs  an  emmenagogue, 
anthelmintic,  antiasthmatic,  and  anodyne. 
Dr.  Cullen  prefers  it  as  an  expectorant  to 
gum  ammouiacum.  Where  we  wish  it  to 
act  immediately  as  an  antispasmodic,  it 
should  be  used  in  a  fluid  form,  as  that  of 
tincture,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms.  When  given  in  the  form  of  a 
pill,  or  triturated  with  water,  its  usual  dose 
is  from  5  to  20  grs.  When  in  the  form  of 
enema,  two  drachms  are  to  be  diffused  in 
eight  ounces  of  warm  milk  or  water.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  externally  as  a  plaster 
and  stimulating  remedy,  and  is  much 
used  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  dyspep- 
sia, Stc. 

Asaphatum.  (From  «,  neg.  and  o-*q»;, 
clear.)  An  intercutaneous  itch,  generated 
in  the  pores,  like  worms  with  black  heads  : 
so  called  by  reason  of  their  minuteness : 
they  are  hardly  visible. 

Asaphia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  trat^Ji?, 
clear.)  A  defect  in  utterance  or  pronun- 
ciation. 

Asaiiabacca.     See  Asarum. 

Asari  folia.  Asarabacca  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  the  Asarum  Europseum.  See 
Asarum. 

ASARUM.  (From  *,  neg.  and  a-ui^,  to 
adorn,  because  it  was  not  admitted  into 
the  ancient  coronal  wreaths.)     Asarabacca. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system.  Class,  Dodecanclria. 
Order,  JVfonogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  asa- 
rabacca. 

Asarum  Europium  of  Linnxus,  foliis 
reniformibus  obtusis  binis. 

It  is  a  native  of  England,  but  not  very 
common.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
extremely  acrid,  and  are  occasionally  used, 
when  powdered,  as  a  sternutatory.  For 
this  purpose  the  leaves,  as  being  less  acrid 
than  the  roots,  are  preferred,  and  in  mo- 
derate doses  not  exceeding  a  few  grains, 
sn'.rl'ed  up  the  nose  several  evenings,  pro- 
duce a  pretty  large  watery  discharge, 
which  continues  for  several  days  together, 
by  which  head -ache,  tooth-ache,  opthalmia, 
and  some  paralytic  and  soporific  complaints 
have  been  effectually  relieved. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha, 
the  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant  were  fre- 
quently employed  on  account  of  their 
emetic  power  :  the  dose  of  the  dried  leaves 
was  20  grains ;  of  the  dried  roots  10  grains. 
As  they  were  occasionally  violent  in  their 
operation,  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Asarcx    Europium.      The    systematic 
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name  of  the  asarabacca  of  the  shops.     See 
Asarum. 

Asca:.iini  ris.     A  species  of  onion. 
Ascaiudes.    The  plural  of  ascaris.     See 
Ascaris. 

ASC  A  HIS.  (From  &<tmu,,  to  move 
about ;  so  called  from  its  continued 
troublesome  motion.)  There  are  several 
kinds  of  worms  distinguished  by  this  term  ; 
but  those  which  claim  a  place  here  as  be- 
longing only  to  the  human  body,  are: — 

1.  .Ascaris  vermicularis,  the  thread  or 
maw  worm,  which  is  very  small  and  slen- 
der, not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length : 
they  inhabit  the  .-ecuim. 

2.  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  long  and  round 
worm,  which  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  about 
the  breadth  of  a  goose-quill. 

Asck.vdens  Ohlihuus.  See  Obliquus  as- 
cendeus. 

Asi -I a.  An  axe  or  chissel.  A  simple 
bandage  ;  so  called  from  its  shape  in  posi- 
tion.    Galen. 

ASCITES.  (From  oktkoc,  a  sack,  or  bot- 
tle ;  so  called  from  its  bottle-like  protube- 
rancy.)  Dropsy  of  the  belly.  A  tense, 
hut  scarcely  elastic,  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men from  accumulation  of  water.  Cullen 
ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
cachexia,  and  order  intumescentia.  He 
enumerates  two  species  : — 

1.  Ascites  abdominalis,  when  the  water  is 
in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  is 
known  by  the  equal  swelling  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Ascites  saccatus,  or  encysted  dropsy, 
in  which  the  water  is  encysted,  as  in  the 
ovarium ;  the  fluctuation  is  here  less  evi- 
dent, and  the  swelling  is  at  first  partial. 

Ascites  is  often  preceded  by  loss  of  ap- 
petite, sluggishness,  dryness  of  the  skin, 
oppression  at  the  chest,  cough,  diminution 
of  the  natural  discharge  of  urine,  and  cos- 
tiveness.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
these  symptoms,  a  protuberance  is  per- 
ceived in  the  hypogastrium,  which  extends 
gradually,  and  keeps  on  increasing,  until 
the  whole  abdomen  becomes  at  length  uni- 
formly swelled  and  tense.  The  distension 
and  sense  of  weight,  although  considerable, 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  posture  of 
the  body,  the  weight  being  felt  the  most 
on  that  side  on  which  the  patient  lies,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  i  he  distension  becomes 
somewhat  less  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
general  the  practitioner  may  be  sensibk;  of 
the  fluctuation  of  the  water,  by  applying  his 
left  hand  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  striking  on  the  other  side  with  his 
right.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  obvious  to 
the  ear.  As  the  collection  of  water  be- 
comes more  considerable,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  much  increased,  the  counte- 
nance exhibits  a  pale  and  bloated  appear- 
ance, an  immoderate  thirst  arises,  the  skin 
is  dry  and  parched,  and  the  urine  is  very 
scanty,  thick,  high  coloured,  and  deposits  a 
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lateritious  sediment.  With  respect  to  the 
pulse,  it  13  variable,  being  sometimes  con- 
siderably quickened,  and  at  other  times, 
slower  than  natural.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty which  prevails  in  ascites,  is  the  being 
able  to  distinguish  with  certainty,  when  the 
water  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or 
when  it  is  in  the  different  states  of  encysted 
dropsy.  To  form  a  just  judgment,  we 
ihotild  attend  to  the  following  circum- 
stances: When  the  preceding  symptoms 
give  suspicion  of  a  general  hydropic  dia- 
thesis ;  when  at  the  same  time,  some  de- 
gree of  dropsy  appears  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  ;  and  when  from  its  first  appear- 
ance the  swelling  has  been  equally  diffused 
over  the  whole  belly,  we  may  generally 
presume  that  the  water  is  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  But  when  an  ascites 
has  not  been  preceded  by  any  remarkable 
cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  when,  at 
its  beginning,  the  tumour  and  tension  had 
appealed  in  one  part  of  the  belly  more 
than  another,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an 
encysted  dropsy.  Even  when  the  tension 
and  tumour  of  the  belly  have  become  gene- 
ral, yet  if  the  system  or  the  body  in  general 
appear  to  be  little  affected ;  if  the  patient's 
strength  be  little  impaired  ;  if  the  appetite 
continue  pretty  entire,  and  the  natural 
sleep*c  little  interrupted ;  if  the  menses 
in  females  continue  to  flow  as  usual ;  if 
there  be  yet  no  anasarca,  or  though  it 
may  have  already  taken  place,  if  it  be 
still  confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  and 
there  be  no  leucophlegmatic  paleness  or 
sallow  colour  in  the  countenance  ;  if  there 
be  no  fever,  nor  so  much  thirst  and  scarcity 
of  urine  as  occur  in  a  more  general  affec- 
tion :  then  according  as  more  of  these  dif- 
ferent circumstances  take  place,  there  will 
be  the  stronger  grounds  for  supposing  the 
ascites  to  be  of  the  encysted  kind. 

Asei-.     A  pustule  like  a  millet  seed. 

Asegon.  Asegen.  Aaogen.  Dragon's  blood. 

ASCLEPIAS.  (From  Asclepias,  its  dis- 
coverer; or  from  Aesculapius,  the  god  of 
medicine.)  The  herb  swallow-wort.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

Asclepias  vixcetoxicim.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  vincetoxicum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Vincetoxicum. 

Asclepios.  (From  Asclepias,  its  inven- 
tor.) A  dried  smegma  and  collyrium  de- 
scribed by  Galen. 

Ascoma.  (From  se<nto?,  a  bottle.)  The 
eminence  of  the  pubes  at  the  years  of  ma- 
turity ;  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Ash.     See  Frct.rinus. 

Asodes.  (From  «/a>,  to  nauseate.)  A 
nausea  or  loathing,  or  a  fever  with  much 
sense  of  heat  and  nausea.     Aret<sus. 

Asiaticum  balsamum.     I?a'm  of  Gilead. 

ASINUS.  The  ass.  Its  milk  is  much 
esteemed  in  medicine.    See  Asses'  milk. 

Asiwixum  lac.     Asses'  milk. 

\siti.     (From  *,  neg.  and  o-ncc,  food.) 
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Asitia.  Those  are  so  called  who  take  no 
food  far  want  of  appetite. 

Asjogam.  (Indian)  A  tree  growing 
in  Malabar  and  the  East  Indies,  whose 
juice  is  used  against  the  colic. 

Aspadtalis,  A  suppression  of  urine 
from  an  imperforated  urethra. 

Aspalathum.     The  aromatic  aloe. 

Aspalai-hi  LiGNCM.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

ASPARAGUS.  (Ao-7r-/§*>!K,  a  young 
shoot,  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  I/exandria,  Order, 
Monogynia.     Asparagus. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon sparage,  or  spai  row-grass. 

Asparagus  officinalis  of  Linnxus.  The 
root  has  been  esteemed  as  a  diuretic.  It 
is  mostly  employed  as  a  food,  but  it  con- 
tains very  little  nourishment. 

AsrxsiA.  (From  a,  for  a//*,  together, 
and  a-7rcun,  to  draw.)  A  constrictive  medi- 
cine for  the  pudendum  mulieb'-e.    Capivac. 

Aspera  arteria.  (So  cailed  from  the 
inequality  of  its  cartilages  )     See  Trachea. 

ASPERULA.  (A  diminutive  of  asper, 
the  seeds  being  rough.)  The  name  of  u  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  Wood- 
roof. 

Aspehula  obohata.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  matrisylva.  See 
Malrisylva. 

Asphautis.  A  kind  of  trefoil :  the 
last  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

ASPHODRLUS.  (From  ctrw/?,  a  ser- 
pent, and  fuKot,  fearful ;  because  it  destroys 
the  venom  of  serpents ;  or  from  <rrc<r«Aoj, 
ashes,  because  it  was  formerly  sown  upon 
the  graves  of  the  dead.)    Asphodel. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandiia.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  daf- 
fodil, or  branched  asphodel. 

Asphodtlus  ramosus,  of  Linnaeus: — cattle 
nudo,  folus  ensi/ormibus,  carinatis,  l<evibus. 
The  plant  was  formerly  supp  sed  to  be 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  sordid  ulcers.  It 
is  now  wholly  laid  aside. 

Asphodelcs  iiamosus,  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  asphodehis.  See  As- 
phodelus. 

ASPHYXIA.  (From  a,  priv.  anc!  0-9^,  a 
pulse.)  The  state  of  the  body,  during  life, 
in  which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  cannot  be  perceived.  There  are 
several  species  of  asphyxia  enumerated  by 
different  authors.     See  Syncope. 

Aspi  discus.  (From  navrti,  a  buckler.) 
The  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus  was 
formerly  so  called  from  its  shape.  Calius 
Aurelianus. 

ASPLENIUM .  (From  «,  priv.  and  cttkm 
the  spleen ;  because  it  was  supposed  to 
remove  disorders  of  the  spleen.)  The  herb 
spleen-wort. 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
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naean  system.     Class,  Cryptogamia.    Order, 
Filicis. 

Aspeesium  ruta  muraria.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  ruta  muraria  of  the 
ph-rmacopoeias.     See  Ruta  muraria. 

Asplenium  scolopeadrium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  scolopendrium  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.     See  Scolopendrium. 

Asplenium  trichomanes.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  trichomanes  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.     See  Trichomanes. 

Asaba.  A  shrub  found  on  'he  coast  of 
Guinea,  whose  leaves  are  supposed  to  dis- 
perse buboes. 

Assac     (Arab.)    Gum  ammoniacum, 
Assafostida.     See  Assafmtida. 
Assala.     The  nutmeg. 
Assanus.      A  weight  consisting  of  two 
drachms. 

As^a'iabacca.     See  Asarum. 
Assarium.    A  Roman  measure  of  twelve 
ounces 

Ass  arthrosis.      See  Articulation. 
Asse.     A  loathing  of  food,  from  a  con- 
flux ofhumours.     Hippocrates. 

Assks'  milk.  This  is  preferred  to  cows' 
and  other  kinds  of  milk  in  phthisical  cases, 
and  where  the  stomach  is  weak  ;  as  con- 
taining less  oleaginous  pariicies,  and  being 
more  easily  convened  into  chyle. 

Assimulatiox.  (" Asshnilalio,  from  ad, 
and  similis,  to  make  like  to.)  The  con- 
version of  the  food  into  nutriment. 

Assistentes.  (From  ad,  and  sisto,  to 
stand  near.)  A  name  of  the  prostate  gland  ; 
so  called  because  it  lies  near  the  bladder. 

Assodes.  (From  ao-ao^uw,  to  nauseate, 
or  from  assure,  to  burn.)  Asodes.  A  con- 
tinual fever  attended  with  a  loathing  of 
food.  Sauvages  calls  it  Tritaephya  asso- 
des ;  it  is  arranged  by  Cullen  under  the 
tertian  remittents. 

Assos.  A  name  given  formerly  to  alu- 
men. 

ASTACUS  MAR1NUS.  (From*,  neg. 
and  r*-{u>,  to  distil ;  so  called  from  the 
hardness  and  dryness  of  its  shell.)  The 
lobiler.  The  black  tips  of  the  claws  of 
this  fis;-,  and  of  the  sea-crab,  and  the  stony 
concretions  in  the  heads  of  the  astacus 
fluviatillis,  called  crab's  eyes,  form  some 
of  Hie  absorbent  preparations  of  the 
shops. 

Astacus  fluviatilis.  The  officinal 
crab,  crevis,  or  cray-fish. 

Astapis.  (From  v*<J><r  uva,  passa  )  A 
raisin. 

Astarzof.  The  name  of  an  ointment  of 
litharge,  house-leek,  &c.     Haracelsus. 

Asichachilos.  A  malignant  ulcer,  by 
some  called  araneus. 

Asteantium.  (From  «r»/>,  a  star.)  As- 
tericum.  The  herb  pellitory:  so  called  from 
its  star-like  form. 

ASTHENIA.  (From  *,  priv.  and  o-6svor, 
strength.)  Extreme  debility.  The  asthe- 
nic diseases  form  one  great  branch  of  the 
Brunonian  hypothesis. 


AsTnENOLOGT.  (From  a,  priv.  and  o-Q  Kf> 
string': i,  and  hcya,  a  treatise  )  The  doc- 
trine of  diseases  urising  from  debilit}  The 
disciples  or  th«  Brunonian  school,  as  they 
denominate  themselves,  maintain  peculiar 
opinions  o.i  this  subject. 

ASTHMA.  (From  ao-fljuafa,  to  breathe 
with  difficulty.)  Difficult  respiration,  re- 
turning at  intervals,  with  a  sense  of  stric- 
ture across  the  breast,  and  in  the  lungs  ; 
a  wheezing,  nurd  cough,  at  first,  but  more 
free  towards  the  close  of  each  paroxysm, 
with  a  discharge  of  mucus,  followed  by  a 
remission.  It  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the 
class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi.  There 
are  three  species  of  asthma: — 

1.  Asthma  spontaneum,  when  without 
any  manifest  cause. 

2.  Asthma  pletlwricum,  when  it  arises 
from  plethora. 

3.  Asthma  exantkematicum,  originating 
from  the  repulsion  of  some  acrid  hu- 
mour. 

Asthma  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  seems  to  attack  men  more 
frequently  than  women,  particularly  those 
of  a  full  habit,  in  whom  it  never  fails,  by 
frequent  repetition,  to  occasion  some  de- 
gree of  emaciation.  In  some  instances,  it 
arises  from  an  hereditary  predisposition, 
and  in  many  others,  it  seems  to  depend  up- 
on a  particular  constitution  of  the  lungs. 
Dyspepsia  always  prevails,  and  appears  to 
be  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  predis- 
position. Its  attacks  are  most  frequent 
during  the  heats  of  summer  in  the  dog- 
days,  and  in  general  commence  at  midnight. 
On  the  evening  preceding  an  attack  of 
asthm.i  the  spirits  are  often  much  affected, 
and  the  person  experiences  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness about  the  stomt.ch,  with  lassitude, 
drowsiness,  and  a  pain  in  the  head.  On 
the  approach  of  the  succeeding  evening,  he 
perceives  a  sense  ol  tightness  and  stri< 
across  the  breast,  and  a  sense  ofstraitness 
in  the  lungs,  impeding  respiration.  'Die 
difficulty  of  breadiing  continuing  to  in- 
crease for  some  length  of  time,  both  inspi- 
ration and  exp.ration  are  performed  slow- 
ly and  with  a  wheezing  noise;  the  speech 
becomes  difficult  and  uneasy,  a  propensity 
to  coughing  succeeds,  and  the  patient 
can  no  longer  remain  in  a  horizontal 
position,  being  as  it  were  threatened  with 
immediate  suffocation.  These  symptoms 
usually  continue  till  towards  the  approach 
of  morning,  and  then  a  remission  common- 
ly takes  place ;  the  breathing  becomes  less 
laborious  and  more  full,  and  the  pi 
speaks  and  coughs  with  greater  ease  If 
the  cough  is  attended  with  an  expectora- 
tion of  mucus,  he  experiences  much  re- 
lief, and  soon  falls  asleep.  When  he 
awakes  in  the  morning,  he  still  feels  some 
degree  of  tightness  across  his  breast,  al- 
though his  breathing  is  probably  more 
free  and  easy,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  least 
motion,  without  rendering  this  more  diffi- 
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cult  and  uneasy  j  neither  can  lie  continue 
in  bed,  unless  his  head  and  shoulders  are 
raised  to  a  considerable  height.  Towards 
evening,  he  again  becomes  drowsy,  is  much 
troubled  with  flatulency,  in  the  stomach, 
and  perceives  a  return  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  continues  to  increase  gra- 
dually, till  it  becomes  as  violent  a-^  on  the 
night  b.-fore.  After  some  nights  passed  in 
tlu  .  way,  the  fits  at  length  moderate,  and 
suffer  more  considerable  remissions,  parti- 
cularly when  they  are  attended  by  a  copi 
ous  expectoration  in  the  mornings,  and 
that  this  continues  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  day ;  and  the  disease  going 
off  at  last,  the  paiient  enjoys  his  usual  rest 
by  night,  without  further  disturbance. 

Astites.  (From  ad,  and  sto,  to  stand 
near.)  A  n.-.nie  given  by  the  ancients  to 
the  prostate  glands,  because  they  are  situa- 
ted near  the  bladder. 

ASTRAGALUS.  (Arpxythv;,  a  cockal, 
or  die  ;  because  it  is  shaped  like  the  die 
used  in  ancient  games.)  Jiallixfxs  os  :  aris 
trios  :  talus  :  quatrio  :  tetroros  :  cuviculn 
cavilla  :  diabebus:  peza. 

1.  The  name  or  a  hone  of  the  tarsus,  up- 
on which  the  tibia  moves.  Ancle-bone  ;  also 
called  the  sling-bone,  or  first  bone  of  the 
foot.  It  is  placed  posteriorly  and  superior- 
ly in  the  tarsus,  and  is  formed  of  two  parts, 
one  large,  which  is  called  its  body,  the 
other  small,  like  a  process,  The  part  where 
these  two  unite  is  termed  the  neck. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnae;.n  system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Or- 
der, Decandria,     Milk-vetch. 

ASTRAGALUS  EXCAPUS.  Stemless 
milk  vetch.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Astra- 
galus acuulis  excapus  leguminibus  lmtatis,Jb- 
liis  villnsis  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  cure  con- 
firmed syphilis,  especially  when  in  the  form 
of  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains. 

Astragalus tragacantha.  The  system- 
atic name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the 
gum  tragacanth.     See  Tragacantha. 

Astrantia  vulgaris.  From  astrum,  a 
star;  so  called  from  the  star-like  shape  of 
its  flowers.)  Astrantia  nigra.  The  herb 
sanicle  masterwort.    A  rustic  purge. 

Astrape.  (From  *r/>*r/&i,to  corruscate.) 
Lightning.  Galen  reckons  it  among  the 
remote  causes  of  epilepsy. 

Astricta.  (From  astringo,  to  bind.) 
When  applied  to  the  belly,  it  signifies  cos- 
tiveness  ;  thus  alvus  astricta. 

Astringents.     See  Acktringents. 

AS TRONOMIA.  (From  argov,  a  star, 
and  KJftof,  a  law.)  Astronomy,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hippocrates 
ranks  this  and  astrology  among  the  neces- 
sary studies  of  a  physician, 

Asuau.  Indian  myrobalans,  or  purging 
nut. 

Asugar.     ./trugo  aeris,  or  verdigrise. 

Asuoli.  Fuligo,or  soot,an  antispasmodic. 

Atac.     Nitre. 


Ataxia.  (From  *,  neg.  and  tswfjo,  to 
order.)  Want  of  regularity  in  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease,  or  of  the  functions  of  an  ani- 
mal body. 

Ataxib.  (Arab.)  A  tenesmus  :  a  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes. 

Ataxmir.  (Arab.)  Removal  of  preterna- 
tural hairs  growing  under  the  natural  ones 
on  the  eye-lids. 

Atkbras.    A  chymical  subliming  vessel. 

Atecnia.  (From  ct,  neg.  and  rix.7ru,  to 
bring  forth.)  Venereal  impotency  :  ina- 
bility to  procreate  children. 

Athamanta  cretensis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  daucus  creticus  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias.    See  Daucus  creticus. 

Athamanta  oreoselinum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  officinal  oreoselinum. 
See  Oreoselinum, 

Athasasia  (From  «.,  priv.  and  3-*v«to?, 
death  ;  so  called  because  its  flowers  do 
not  wither  easily.)  The  immortal  plant. 
A  name  given  to  tansey  :  because  when 
stuffed  up  the  nose  of  a  dead  corpse,  it  is 
said  to  prevent  putrefaction.  See  Tanace- 
turn.  It  means  also  immortahty.  The 
name  of  an  ant. dote  of  Galen,  and  another 
of  Oribasius  :  it  is  the  name  also  of  a  col- 
lyrium  described  by  ^Etius,  and  of  many 
other  compositions. 

Athanor.  (Arab.)  A  chymical  di- 
gesting furnace. 

Athaha.  (From  afi^,  corn.)  A  panada, 
or  pap  for  children,  made  of  bruised  corn. 

Athena.  A  plaster  in  much  repute 
among  the  anciems. 

Athejjatorium.  A  thick  glass  cover 
formerly  used  for  chymical  purposes. 

Athenionis  catapoTium.  The  name  of 
a  pill  in  Celsus's  writings. 

Athenippon.  Athenippum.  Diasmyr- 
nes.     The  name  of  a  collyrium. 

ATHEROMA.  (Afljya/u*,  pulse,  pap.) 
An  encysted  tumour  that  contains  a  soft 
substance  of  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

Athonor.    (Arab.)  A  chymical  furnace. 

Atutmia.  (From  *,  neg.  and  Svpoe, 
courage.)  Pusillanimity.  Despondence 
synonymous  with  melancholia. 

Atincar.     (Arab.)     Borax. 

ATLAS.  (From  a«.<»,  to  sustain,  be- 
cause it  sustains  the  head  ;  or  from  the  fa- 
ble of  Atlas,  who  was  supposed  to  support 
the  world  upon  his  shoulders.)  The  name 
of  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  This  vertebra 
differs  very  much  from  the  others.  (See 
Vertebra.)  It  has  no  spinous  process  which 
would  prevent  the  neck  from  being  bent 
backwards,  but  in  its  place  it  has  a  small 
eminence.  The  great  foramen  of  this  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  verte- 
bra. Its  body,  which  is  small  and  thin,  is 
nevertheless  firm  and  hard.  It  is  some- 
what like  a  ring,  and  is  distinguished  into 
its  great  arch,  which  serves  in  the  place  of 
its  body,  and  its  small  posterior  arch.  The 
atlas  is  joined  superiorly  to  the  head  by 
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ginglymus ;  and  inferiorlv,  to  the  second 
cervical  vertebra,  by  means  of  the  inferior 
oblique  processes  and  the  odontoid  process 
by  trochoides. 

ATMOSPHERE.  (From  *W,  vapour 
and  e-qxtp*.,  a  globe.  The  elastic  invisible 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth  to  an  un- 
known height  and  encloses  it  on  all  sides. 

Neither  the  properties  m>r  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied much  the  attention  of  the  ancients. 

Aristotle  considered  it  as  one  of  the  four 
elements,  situated  between  the  regions  of 
-water  and  five,  and  mingled  with  two  «x- 
halations,  the  dry  and  the  moist  :  the  first 
of  which  occasioned  thunder,  lightning, 
and  wind  ;  while  the  second  produced  rain, 
snow,  and  hail. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  vague 
conjectures,  until  the  matter  was  explained 
by  the  sagacity  of  Hales,  and  of  those  phi- 
losophers who  followed  his  career. 

Boyle  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  two  distinct  sub- 
stances : — 

1.  An  elastic  fluid  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  air. 

2.  Water  in  a  state  of  vapour. 
Besides  these  two  bodies  it  was  supposed 

that  the  atmosphere  contained  a  great  vari- 
ety of  other  substances  which  were  continu- 
ally mixing  with  it  from  the  earth,  and 
which  often  altered  its  properties  and  ren- 
dered it  noxious  or  fatal.  Since  the  disco- 
very of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  Dr.  Black,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  this  elastic  flu- 
id always  constitutes  a  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
therefore,  are  : — 

1.  Air. 

2.  Water. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

4.  Unknown  bodies. 

For  the  properties,  composition  and  ac- 
count of  the  first,  See  Air. 

2.  Water  — That  the  atmosphere  contains 
water,  has  been  always  known.  The  rain  and 
dew  which  so  often  precipitate  from  it,  the 
clouds  and  fogs  with  which  it  is  often  ob- 
scured, and  which  deposit  moisture  on  all 
bodies  exposed  to  them,  have  demonstrated 
its  existence  in  every  age.  Even  when  the 
atmosphere  is  perfectly  transparent,  water 
may  be  extracted  from  it  in  abundance  by 
certain  substances.  Thus  if  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  air,  it  gradual- 
ly attracts  so  much  moisture,  that  its  weight 
is  increased  more  than  three  times :  it  is 
converted  into  diluted  acid,  from  which 
the  water  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 
Substances  which  have  the  property  of  ab- 
stracting water  from  the  atmosphere,  have 
received  the  epithet  of  hygroscopic,  because 
they  point  out  the  presence  of  that  water. 
Sulphuric  acid,  the  fixed  alkalies,  muri- 
at  of  lime,  nitrat  of  lime,  and  in  general 


all  deliquescent  salts,  possess  this  property. 
The  greater  number  of  animal  and  vt 
ble  bodies  likewise  possess  it.  Man 
them  take  water  from  moist  air,  but  give 
it  out  again  to  the  air  when  dry. 
These  bodies  augment  in  bulk  when  they 
receive  moisture,  and  diminish  again  when 
they  part  with  it.  Hence  some  of  them 
have  been  employed  as  hygrometers  or 
measurers  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  air  around  them.  This  they 
do  by  means  of  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  their  length,  occasioned  by  the  addition 
or  abstraction  of  moisture.  This  change 
of  length  is  precisely  marked  by  means  of 
an  index.  The  most  ingenious  and  accurate 
hygrometers,  are  those  of  Saussure  and 
Deluc.  In  the  first,  the  substance  employ- 
ed to  mark  the  moisture  is  a  human  huir, 
which  by  its  contractions  and  dilatations  is 
made  to  turn  round  an  index.  In  the  second, 
instead  of  a  hair,  a  very  fine  thin  slip  of 
whalebone  is  employed.  The  scale  is  di- 
vided into  1000.  The  beginning  of  the 
scale  indicates  extreme  dryness,  the  end 
of  it  indicaies  extreme  moisture.  It 
is  graduated  by  placing  it  first  in  air  made 
as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  salts,  and 
afterwards  in  air  saturated  with  moisture. 
This  gives  the  extremes  of  the  scale,  and 
the  interval  between  them  is  divided  into 
100  equal  parts. 

The  water,  which  constitutes  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  atmosphere,  is  chymically 
combined  with  air  ;  but  it  exists  in  two 
different  states.  A  small  portion  is  held 
in  solution  in  the  state  of  water,  but  by  far 
the  grea'er  proportion  is  in  the  state  of  an 
elastic  fluid,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to 
that  of  air  as  10  to  12,  and  chymically  com- 
bined with  air  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
gas  is  combined  with  another.  As  the 
quantity  of  the  water  contained  in  the  at- 
mosphere varies  considerably,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  its  amount  with  any  degree 
of accuracy. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas.— The  existence  of 
carbonic  gas  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Black 
immediately  af'er  he  had  ascertained  the 
nature  of  that  peculiar  fluid.  If  we  ex- 
pose a  pure  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  gradually  converted  into 
a  carbonat  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  fact,  which  had  been  long 
known,  rendered  the  inference  that  car- 
bonic acid  gas  existed  in  the  atmosphere 
unavoidable  as  soon  as  the  difference 
between  a  pure  alkali  and  its  carbonat 
had  been  ascertained  to  depend  upon  that 
acid.  Not  only  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
absorb  carbonic  acid  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  several  of  the  metallic  oxydes 
also. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  not  only  forms  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  at  the  greatest 
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heights  which  the  industry  of  man  has  been 
able  to  penetrate.  Saussure  found  it  it 
the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  point 
nf  the  old  continent;  a  point  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  and  not  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  vegetables  or  animals.  Lime  wa- 
ter diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  distilled 
water,  formed  a  pellicle  on  its  surface  after 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  exposure  to  the 
open  air  on  that  mountain  ;  and  slips  of 
paper  moistened  with  pure  pot-ash,  acqui- 
red the  property  of  effervescing  with  acids 
after  being  exposed  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  same  placr.  This  was  at  a  height  no 
less  than  15,668  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Humbolt  has  more  lately  ascertained 
the  existence  of  this  gas  in  air,  brought  by 
Mr.  Garnerin  from  a  height  not  less  than 
4280  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
to  which  height  he  had  risen  in  an  air- 
balloon.  This  fact  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  presense  of  carbonic  acid  in  air 
does  not  depend  upon  the  vicinity  of  the 
earth. 

Now  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  considerably 
heavier  than  air,  it  could  not  rise  to  great 
heights  in  the  atmosphere  unless  it  entered 
into  combination  with  the  air.  We  are 
warranted,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  not  merely  mechanically  mix- 
ed, but  it  is  chymically  combined  with 
the  other  constituent  narts  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  to  the  affinity  which  exists  be- 
tween carbonic  acid  and  air  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dis- 
perses itself  through  the  atm-  sphere,  not- 
withstanding its  great  specific  gravity. 
Fontana  mixed  20,00  cubic  inches  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  with  the  air  of  a  close  room, 
and  yet  half  an  hour  after  he  could  not 
discover  the  traces  of  carbonic  acid  in  that 
air.  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  very  soon 
loses  the  whole  of  the  combined  gas. 
And  when  a  phial  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  left  uncorked,  the  gas,  as  Bergman  first 
ascertained,  very  soon  disappears,  and  the 
phial  is  found  filled  with  common  air. 

It  is  owing  to  this  strong  affinity  between 
air  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  presence  of  that  gas  in 
air  by  the  common  tests.  Atmospheric  air 
does  not  render  lime  water  turbid,  though 
agitated  with  it  ever  so  long,  or  made  to 
pass  through  it  in  ever  so  great  a  quantity. 
Neither  has  it  any  effect  upon  the  most  de- 
licate vegetable  blues.  The  great  quanti- 
ty of  air  with  which  it  is  combined,  enve- 
lopes it  in  such  a  manner  that  these  bodies 
are  not  powerful  enough  to  abstract  it.  We 
must  employ  for  that  purpose  substances 
which  have  a  very  strong  affinity  for  that 
acid,  as  the  alkalies,  milk  of  line,  &.c.  These 
substances  detect  its  presence  by  acquiring 
the  property  of  effervescing  with  acids. 

The  difficulty  of  separating  this  gas  from 
air  has  hitherto  prevented  the  possibility  of 


determining  with  accuracy  the  relative 
quantity  of  it  in  a  given  hulk  of  air ;  but 
frnm  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  we  may  conclude  with  some  degree 
of  confidence,  that  it  is  not  very  different 
from  0.01 .  From  the  experiments  of  Hum- 
bolt,  it  appears  to  vary  from  0.005  to  0.01. 
This  variation  will  by  no  means  appear  im- 
probable, if  we  consider  that  immense 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  must  be 
constantly  mixing  with  the  atmosplu-re, 
as  it  is  formed  by  the  respiration  of  ani- 
mals, by  combustion,  and  several  other 
processes  which  are  going  on  continual- 
ly. The  quantity,  indeed,  which  is  daily 
formed  by  these  processes  is  so  great,  that 
at  first  sight  it  appears  astonishing  that, 
it  does  not  increase  rapidly.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  an  increase  would  be  fatal, 
as  air  containing  01  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
tinguishes light  and  is  noxious  to  animals. 
But  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  tins 
gas  is  decomposed  by  vegetables  as  rapidly 
as  it  forms. 

4.  Bodies  found  in  the  atmosphere.— -From 
what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  that 
the  atmosphere  consists   chiefly  of  three 
distinct  elastic  fluids  united  together  by 
chymir.al  affinity;  namely,  air,  vapour, and 
carbonic  acid  gas ;    differing  in  their  pro- 
portions at  different  times  and  in  different 
places  ;  the  average  proportion  of  each  is 
98.6  air 
1.0  carbonic  acid 
0.4  water 
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But  besides  these  bodies  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  existence  of  several  other 
bodies  has  been  suspected  in  it.  It  is  not 
meant  in  this  place  to  include  among  those 
bodies  electric  matter,  or  the  substance  of 
clouds  and  fogs,  and  those  other  bodies 
which  are  considered  as  the  active  agents 
in  the  phenomena  of  meteorology,  but 
merely  those  foreign  bodies  which  have 
been  occasionally  found  or  suspected  in 
air.  Concerning  these  bodies,  however, 
very  little  satisfactory  is  known  at  pre- 
sent, as  we  are  not  in  possession,  of  in- 
struments sufficiently  delicate  to  ascertain 
their  presence.  We  can  indeed  detect  se- 
veral of  them  actually  mixing  with  air,  but 
what  becomes  of  them  afterwards  we  are 
unable  to  say. 

1.  Hydrogen  gas  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  air  situated  near  the  crater  of  vol- 
canoes, and  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may 
exist  always  in  a  very  small  proportion  in 
the  atmosphere  ;  but  this  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained till  some  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a 
great  proportion  of  air  be  discovered. 

2.  Carbonated  hydrogen  gas  is  often 
emitted  by  marshes  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties during  hot  weathw.    But  its  presence 
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has  never  been  detected  in  air  ;  so  that  in 
all  probability  it  is  again  decomposed  by 
some  unknown  process. 

3.  Oxygen  gas  is  emitted  abundantly  by 
plants  during  the  day.  There  is  some  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  this  is  in  consequence 
of  the  property  which  plants  have,  of  ab- 
sorbing and  decomposing  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Now  as  this  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  this  oxygen  is  again  resto- 
red to  the  air  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
acid,  and  as  the  nature  of  atmospheric  air 
remains  unaltered,  it  is  clear  that  there 
must  be  an  equilibrium  between  these  two 
processes  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  by  combustion  must  be  again 
decomposed,  and  all  the  oxygen  abstracted 
must  be  again  restored.  The  oxygen  gas 
which  is  thus  continually  returning  to  the 
air,  by  combining  with  it,  makes  its  com- 
ponent parts  always  to  continue  in  the  same 
ratio. 

4.  The  smoke  and  other  bodies  which 
are  continually  carried  into  the  air  by  eva- 
poration, &c.  are  probably  soon  deposited 
again,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered 
with  propriety  as  forming  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere. But  there  is  another  set  of 
bodies,  which  are  occasionally  combined 
with  air,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  pow- 
erful action  which  they  produce  on  the  hu- 
man body,  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  These  are  known  by  the  name 
of  contagion. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
atmosphere  in  different  places,  as  far  as  re- 
spects its  effects  upon  the  human  body,  has 
been  considered  as  an  established  point  in 
all  ages.  Hence  some  places  have  been 
celebrated  as  healthy,  and  others  avoided 
as  pernicious,  to  the  human  constitution. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  pits  and  mines  the 
air  is  often  in  such  a  state  as  to  suffocate 
almost  instantaneously  those  who  attempt 
to  breathe  it.  Some  places  are  frequented 
by  peculiar  diseases.  It  is  known  that  those 
who  are  much  in  the  apartments  of  persons 
ill  of  certain  maladies,  are  extremely  apt 
to  catch  the  infection ;  and  in  prisons  and 
other  places,  where  crowds  of  people  are 
confined  together,  when  diseases  once  com- 
mence, they  are  wont  to  make  dreadful 
havoc.  In  all  these  cases  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  certain  noxious  matter  is  dis- 
solved by  the  air,  and  that  it  is  the  action 
of  this  matter  which  produces  the  mis- 
chief. 

This  noxious  matter  is  in  many  cases 
readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable smell  which  it  communicates  to 
the  air.  No  doubt  this  matter  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  diseases  which  it  communi- 
cates, and  the  substance  from  which  it  has 
originated.  Morveau  lately  attempted  to 
ascertain  its  nature  ;  but  he  soon  found 
the  chymical  tests  hitherto  discovered  ah 


together  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  He 
has  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that 
this  contagious  matter  is  of  a  compound 
nature, and  that  it  is  destroyed  altogether  by 
certain  agents,  particularly  by  those  gase- 
ous bodies  which  readily  part  with  their 
oxygen.  He  exposed  infected  air  to  the 
action  of  various  bodies,  and  he  judged  of 
the  result  by  the  effect  which  these  bo- 
dies had  in  destroying  the  fetid  smell  of 
the  air.  The  following  is  the  result  of  his 
experiments. 

1.  Odorous  bodies,  such  as  benzoin,  am. 
matic  plants,  &c.  have  no  effect  whatever. 
2.  Neither  have  the  solutions  of  myrrh, 
benzoin,  &c  in  aikahol,  though  agitated  in 
infected  air.  S.  Pyrolignous  acid  is  equal- 
ly inert.  4.  Gunpowder,  when  fired  in  in- 
fected air,  displaces  a  portion  of  it  ;  but 
what  remains  still  retains  its  fetid  odour. 
5.  Sulplwric  acid  has  no  effect ;  sulphur- 
ous acid  weakens  the  odour,  but  does 
not  destroy  it.  6.  Acetous  acid  diminishes 
the  odour,  but  its  action  is  slow  and  in- 
complete. 7.  Acetic  acid  acts  instantly, 
and  destroys  the  fetid  odour  of  infected 
air  completely.  8.  The  funics  of  nitric 
acid,  first  employed  by  Dr.  Carmichacl 
Smith,  are  equally  efficacious.  9.  Muri- 
atic acid  gas,  first  pointed  out  as  a  proper 
agent  by  Morveau  himself,  is  equally  ef- 
fectual.  10.  But  the  most  powerful  agent 
is  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas,  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cruickshanks,  and  now  employed  with 
the  greatest  success  in  the  British  navy  and 
military  hospitals. 

Thus  there  are  four  substances  which 
have  the  property  of  destroying  contagious 
matter,  and  of  purifying  the  air  :  but  acetic 
acid  cannot  easily  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  in  a  state  of  sufficient  con- 
centration to  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Nitric  acid  is  attended  with  inconvenience, 
because  it  is  almost  always  contaminated 
with  nitrous  gas.  Muriatic  acid  and  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  are  not  attended  with  these 
inconveniences  ;  the  last  deserves  the  pre- 
ference, because  it  acts  with  greater  ener- 
gy and  rapidity.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
mix  together  two  parts  of  salt  with  one 
part  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  to 
place  the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  in  the 
infected  chamber,  and  to  pour  upon  it  two 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  fumes  of 
oxy-muriatic  acid  are  immediately  exhaled, 
fill  the  chamber,  and  destroy  the  conta- 
gion. 

ArorHiA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  twccc,  off- 
spring ;  from  tik.tu),  to  bring  forth.)  Ina- 
bility, to  bring  forth  children.  Difficult 
labour. 

ATONIC.  Relaxed,  diminution  of 
strength,  weakness,  debility. 

ATONY.  (From  <t,  neg.  and  tuvu,  to 
extend.)     A  defect  of  muscular  power. 

Atrabihabi*  capsli,*.  See  Glandnlx 
reuales. 
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Atrabilis.     Black  bile,  or  melancholy. 

Atuaxuelus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  tox- 
£axoc,  the  neck.)     Short-necked. 

Atraueve.  Viama,  Clematis  arthra- 
ffene  of  Theophrastus.  The  Clematis  vital- 
ba  of  Linnsua.  The  traveller's  joy:  a 
common  shrub  in  our  hedges.  It  is  said 
to  have  caustic  qualities  and  to  raise  a  blis- 
ter when  applied  to  the  slcin. 

AiBAxntvJi  sutoriu.'u.  A  name  of 
green  vitriol. 

Atrasia.  (From  a,  neg\  and  titp*.co,  to 
perforate.)  Atresia.  Imperforation.  A 
disease  where  the  anus  or  genitals  have 
not  their  usual  orifice. 

Atuktauum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  rpxu>, 
to  perforate.)  A  suppression  of  urine  from 
the  menses  being  retained  in  tbe  vagina. 

Athices.  (From  <*,  priv.  and  3-/>/|,  hair.) 
Small  tubercles  about  tbe  anus  upon  which 
hairs  will  not  grow.     Vasetius. 

Ariuui.  Small  sinuses  in  the  rectum, 
which  do  not  reach  so  far  up  as  to  perfo* 
rate  into  its  cavity. 

ATKIPLEX  FCETIDA.  Atriplex  olida. 
I'ulvaria.  Garosmum.  Raphex.  Chaiw- 
podiumfostidum.  Blitumfatidum.  Stink- 
ing orach.  The  very  fetid  smell  of  this 
plant,  Chenopodium  vulvaria  ••  foliis  inte- 
gerrimis  rhombeo-ovatis,  Jlortbus  conglome- 
ratis  axilaribus,  of  Linnaeus,  induced  phy- 
sicians to  exhibit  it  in  hysterical  diseases. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  more  active  prepa- 
rations. 

Atuiplex  uonTEjfsrs.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  atrip/ex  sativa  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias.    See  A  triplex  sativa. 

Atmfxez  sativa.  The  herb  and  seed 
of  this  plant,  Atriplex  hortensis  caule  erecto 
herbaceo,  foliis  triangularibus,  of  Linnaeus, 
have  been  exhibited  medicinally  as  ami- 
scorbutics,  but  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day  appears  to  have  totally  rejected 
them. 

ATROPA.  (From  Arpo^oc,  the  goddess 
of  Destiny ;  so  called  from  its  fatal  effects.) 
The  deadly  night-shade. 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogijniie. 

Atjiopa  belladonna.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  belladonna  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Belladonna. 

Atkopa  KAirniLA.eojLA.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the  radix 
mandagorst  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Mmdragara. 

ATROPHIA.     See  Atrophy, 

ATROPHY.  (From  «.  neg.  and  rp*pu,io 
nourish.)  Atrophia.  Marasmus.  Nervous 
consumption.  This  disease  is  marked 
a  gradual  wasting  of  the  body,  unaccompa- 
nied either  by  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cough,  or  any  evident  fever,  Init  usually 
attended  with  a  loss  of  appetite  and  im- 
paired digestion*    l  dJ>yCullen 


in  the  class  cacliexix,  and  orde»  macrores. 
There  are  four  species : — 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  too  copious 
evacuations,  it  is  termed  atrophia  inanito- 
rum  ;  by  others  called  tabes  nutricum  ; — su- 
datoria ; — d  sanguijluxu,  &c. 

2.  When  from  famine,  atrophia  J amelieo- 
rum. 

3.  When  from  corrupted  nutriment,  atro- 
phia cacochymica. 

4.  And  when  from  an  interruption  in  the 
digestive  organs,  atrophia  debilium. 

The  atrophy  of  children,  is  called  paida- 
tropia.  The  causes  which  commonly  give 
rise  to  atrophy,  are  a  p;x>r  diet,  unwhole- 
some air,  excess  in  venery,  fluor  albus,  se- 
vere evacuations,  continuing  to  give  suck 
too  long,  a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
mental  uneasiness,  and  worms  ;  but  it  fre- 
quently comes  on  without  any  evident 
cause.  Along  with  the  loss  of  appetite  and 
impaired  digestion,  there  is  a  diminution  of 
strength,  the  face  is  pale  and  bloated,  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body  is  somewhat  di- 
minished, and  the  lower  extremities  are 
ccdem&tous.  Atrophy,  arise  from  whatever 
cause  it  may,  is  usually  very  difficult  to  cure, 
and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  dropsy. 

ATTEWUANTS.  (AUenuantia,  sc.  medi- 
cament a  ;  from  attenuo,  to  make  thin.) 
Diluents.  Those  substances  are  so  termed, 
which  possess  a  power  of  imparting  to 
the  blood  a  more  thin  and  more  fluid  con- 
sistence than  it  had  previous  to  their  exhi- 
bition ;   such  are,  aqua,  serum  lactis,  &c. 

ATTOLLENS  AUREM.  {Attollens  t 
from  attollo,  to  lift  up.)  Attollens  auriculae 
of  Albums  and  Douglas  ;  Superior  auris  of 
Winslow,  and  iittollens  awiculam  of  Cow- 
per.  A  common  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
arisen,  thin,  broad,  and  tendinous,  from  the 
tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis,-  from  which 
it  is  almost  inseparable,  where  it  covers  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  temporal  muscle  ;  and 
is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  ear, 
opposite  to  the  antihelix.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  ear  upwards,  and  to  make  the 
parts  into  which  it  is  inserted,  tense. 

Attollens  ocuu.  One  of  the  secti-mus- 
cles  which  lie  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
globe  and  pulls  up  the  eye. 

Atto.mti's  morbus.  (From  altono,  to 
surprise  ;  so  called  because  the  person  falls 
down  suddenly.)  Ationitus  stupor.  The 
Apoplexy  and  epilepsy. 

ATTRACTION.  (From  attraho,  to  at- 
tract.    Affinity.) 

The  tcvms  attraction,  or  affinity,  and  re. 
pulsion,  in  the  language  of  modern  phi- 
losopher:., are  employed  merely  as  the 
expression  of  the  general  facts,  that 
the  masses  >>r  particles  of  matter  have 
a  tendency  to  approach  to,  or  to  recede 
from  one  another,  and  to  unite  to,  or  re- 
pel each  o.ther,  under 
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All  bodies  hav  e  a  tendency  or  power  to 
attract  each  other  more  or  less,  and  it  is 
this  power  which  is  called  attraction. 

Attraction  is  mutual,  it  extends  to  inde- 
finite distances.  All  bodies  whatever,  as 
well  as  their  component  elementary  par- 
ticles are  endued  with  it.  It  is  not  annihi- 
lated, at  how  great  a  distance  soever  we 
suppose  them  to  be  placed  from  each 
other;  neither  does  it  disappear  though  they 
be  arranged  ever  so  near  each  other. 

The  nature  of'  this  reciprocal  attraction, 
or  at  least  the  cause  which  produces  it,  is 
altogether  unknown  to  us.  Whether  it  be 
inherent  in  all  matter,  or  whether  it  be  the 
consequence  of  some  other  agent,  are 
questions  beyond  the  reach  of  human  un- 
derstanding ;  but  its  existence  is  neverthe- 
less certain. 

Proofs  of  attraction. 

That  the  power  of  attraction  really  exists 
is  obvious  from  the  slightest  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  proved  with 
mathematical  certainty  that  the  celestial 
bodies,  which  constitute  the  solar  system, 
are  urged  towards  each  other  by  a  force 
which  preserves  them  in  their  orbits.  It 
is  further  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
this  planetary  attraction  is  possessed  not 
only  by  the  heavenly  bodies  as  wholes, 
but  that  it  also  extends  to  the  smaller  par- 
ticles of  which  they  are  formed,  as  may  be 
evinced  by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ments. 

First.—\f  we  place  two  or  more  globules 
of  mercury  on  a  dry  glass  or  earthen  plate, 
and  push  them  gently  towards  each  other, 
the  globules  will  attract  each  other, 
and  form  one  mass  or  sphere  greater  in 
bulk  but  precisely  the  same  in  nature. 

Secondly. — If  a  plate  of  clean  glass,  per- 
fectly dry,  be  laid  on  a  large  globule  of 
mercury,  the  globule,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  applied  to  it,  continues  to  preserve 
its  spherical  form  ;  if  we  gradually  charge 
the  plate  with  weights  cart- fully,  the  glo- 
bule will  be  depressed  and  become  thinner 
and  thinner ;  but  if  we  again  remove  the 
weights  from  the  plate,  the  mercury  will 
instantly  recover  its  globular  figure  and 
push  up  the  glass  before  it. 

In  both  these  experiments  we  see  that 
there  exists  an  attraction  between  the  par- 
ticles of  mercury  ;  in  the  first,  ihe  globules 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  plate  of  glass 
leave  this  substance  completely,  they  at- 
tract each  other  and  form  a  sphere  greater 
in  bulk.  A  mere  inert  fluid  would  in  any 
case  retain  the  figir-e  it  once  possessed.  It 
could  not  be  endued  with  a  globular  form 
unless  a  real  reciprocal  attraction  among 
its  particles,  took  place,  which  in  the  latter 
experiment  is  still  more  striking,  for  it 
there  is  not  only  superior  to  gravitation, 
but  actually  overcomes  an  external  force. 

Thirdly.— Jf  a  glass  tube  of  a  fine  bore 


be  immersed  m  water,  contained  in  any 
vessel,  the  fluid  will  ucead  to  a  certain 
height  within  the  tube  above  its  level,  and 
its  elevation  in  several  tubes  of  different 
sizes  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  diameter 
of  their  bores. 

This  kind  of  attraction  which  takes 
place  as  well  in  vacuo  :is  in  the  open  air, 
lias  been  called  capillary  attraction.  It  is 
this  attraction  which  causes  water  to  rise 
in  sponge,  cloth,  sugar,  sand,  &.c.  for  all 
these  substances  may  be  considered  as  fine 
tubes  in  which  the  fluid  ascends. 

Remark. — The  ascension  of  fluids  inglass 
tubes  of  a  fine  bore  succeeds  best  when 
the  inside  of  the  tube  has  been  previously 
moistened,  which  may  conveniently  be 
done  by  blowing  through  it  with  the  mouth. 
And  if  the  water  be  coloured  with  a  little 
red  or  black  ink,  its  ascension  will  be  more 
obvious,  particularly  if  the  Uibe  be  held 
against  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

Fourthly. — If  two  plates  of  glass  previ- 
ously wetted,  be  made  to  meet  on  one  side, 
and  be  kept  open  at  the  other,  at  a  small 
distance-,  by  the  interposition  of  a  shilling, 
or  any  other  thin  substance,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  fluid  will  ascend  be- 
tween  the  two  plutes  unequally-  Its  upper 
sin  ".ice  will  form  a  curve,  in  winch  the 
heights  of  the  several  points  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  will  be  to  one  anoiher  re- 
ciprocally, as  their  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  line  in  winch  the  plates  meet. 
The  ratio  of  this  attraction  is  therefore  as 
the  squares  of  the  increments  with  which 
the  plates  open. 

Here  tiien  we  have  two  other  instances 
that  an  attraction  prevails  among  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies.  For  in  both  cases  part  of 
the  fluid  has  left  the  contiguous  mass,  con- 
trary  to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  is 
drawn  up  as  it  were,  or  attracted  by  the 
tube  or  plate  of  glass. 

Fifthly. — If  wc  immerse  a  piece  of  tin, 
lead,  bismuth,  silver,  or  gold,  in  mercury, 
and  draw  it'out  again  imrnediately.the  mer- 
cury will  attract  the  metal,  and  the  lat- 
ter will  carry  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
former  which  will  stick  to  it  so  ob- 
stinately as  to  be  inseparable  by  mere 
friction. 

There  exists  therefore  an  attraction  be- 
tween the  different  metals  brought  in  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

Sixthly  —If  a  small  stick  be  dipt  in  water 
or  any  other  fluid,  and  drawn  out  again,  a 
drop  will  be  found  hanging  at  the  end  of  it 
of  a  spherical  form.  The  drop  is  spherical, 
because  each  particle  of  the  fluid  exerts  an 
equal  force  in  every  direction,  drawing 
oilier  panicles  towards  it  on  every  side  as 
far  as  its  power  extends. 

Thus  the  very  formation  of  drops  ob- 
viously demonstrates  that  there  must  exist 
a  cause  which  produces  that  effect.    This 
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annot  be  gravity,  for  agreeable  to  expe- 
rience that  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  drops  ;  since  by  the  weight 
of  the  particles,  large  globules  resting  on 
solid  bodies  are  flattened,  and  their  regular 
spherical  form  prevented. 

To  explain  this  phenomenon  there  re- 
mains only  the  power  of  attraction,  acting 
between  the  particles  of  the  liquid  body  ; 
for  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  particles  of  a 
substance  reciprocally  attract  each  other 
with  equal  force,  and  their  aptitude  for  be- 
ing moved  upon  one  another  be  great 
enough  to  overcome  any  impediment  to 
their  motion,  it  follows  by  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  at- 
tractive forces  can  only  take  place  when 
the  mass  has  received  a  globular  form. 

Hence  it  is  that  all  liquid  bodies  assume 
a  spherical  figure   when  suffered  to  fall 
through  the  air,  or  form  drops. 
Division  of  attraction. 

Though  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  mutual  attraction,  experience 
has  proved  to  us  that  this  agency  follows 
certain  conditions  or  laws  ;  for  similar 
phenomena  always  present  themselves, 
whenever  the  circumstances  of  experiment 
are  the  same. 

Observation  has  taught  us  that  attraction 
takes  place  between  bodies  of  the  same 
kind,  and  bodies  of  a  different  kind.  The 
first  is  called  attraction  of  aggregation,  also 
corpuscular  attraction  ;  molecular  attraction  ,■ 
and  attraction  of  cohesion,  or  the  cohesive 
power. 

The  latter  is  termed  chymical  attraction, 
rhipnical  affinity,  or  affinity  of  composition. 
Attraction  of  aggregation. 

Corpuscular  attraction,  or  attraction  of 
cohesion  or  aggregation,  is  that  power  by 
means  of  which  the  similar  particles  of 
bodies  attract  each  other,  and  become  uni- 
ted into  one  mass,  without  changing  in  the 
least  the  chymical  properties  they  possess- 
ed before  their  union.  The  bodies  may  be 
in  a  solid,  fluid,  or  aeriform  state. 

This  attraction  is  different  in  different 
bodies.  It  >s  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  power  of  repulsion,  or  the  quantity  of 
caloric  interposed  between  the  particles  of 
the  .  cti.ng  bodies 

It  becomes  obvious  from  this,  that  the 
agency  of  attraction  of  aggregation  consists 
in  a  mere  successive  and  constant  accumu- 
lation of  similar  particles  into  one  mass  ; 
and  that  it  produces  adherence  of  surface, 
or  apparent  contact  in  the  ratio  of  the  sur- 
face. 

This  force  is  inherent  in  all  the  particles 
of  all  bodies  (caloric  and  light  perhaps 
excepted;)  we  never  find  the  particles  of 
bodies  in  a  detached  state,  but  constantly 
in  masses  of  greater  or  smaller  magnitude, 
made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  parti- 
cles united  together  by  virtue  of  the  force 
of  cohesion. 


The  simplest  case  of  the  exertion  of  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  is  that,  where 
two  bodies  placed  in  mutual  contact  with 
each  other  form  a  direct  union  without 
changing  their  chymical  properties:  thus 
if  different  particles  of  sulphur  be  melted 
together,  they  form  a  uniform  mass  or 
whole,  the  particles  of  which  are  held  to- 
gether by  virtue  of  the  power  of  attraction 
of  aggregation,  but  the  properties  of  the 
body  are  not  altered. 

The  same  feffect  takes  place  when  pieces 
of  the  same  metal,  or  particles  of  resin, 
wax,  &c.  are  united  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  force  of  this  attraction  in  solid  bodies 
may  be  measured  by  the  weight  necessarv 
to  demolish  it.  Thus  if  a  rod  of  metal, 
glass,  wood,  5cc.  be  suspended  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  and  weights  be  attached 
to  its  lower  extremity  till  the  rod  is  broken 
by  them,  the  weight  attached  to  the  rod 
just  before  it  broke  is  the  measure  of  the- 
cohesive  force  of  the  rod. 

Laivs  of  attraction  of  aggregation. 

1.  The  agency  of  attraction  of  aggrega- 
tion acts  only  at  insensible  distances;  its 
force  increases  as  the  distance  of  the  bodies 
presented  to  each  other  decreases,  and  as 
the  surfaces  of  apparent  contact  are  more 
numerous  :  thus,  if  we  take  two  sections  of 
a  leaden  ball,  having  each  a  flat  and  smooth 
surface,  and  press  them  (forcibly  together, 
they  will  cohere,  and  a  considerable  effort 
is  necessary  to  force  them  asunder  :  eo  also 
two  plates  of  glass  wetted  with  a  little  wa- 
ter to  fill  up  their  inequalities,  when  laid 
together,  will  cohere  ;  and  two  pieces  of 
marble  having  each  a  flat,  smooth,  and  well 
polished  surface,  when  moistened  and  slipt 
upon  each  other  with  a  gentle  pressure,  will 
unite,  and  a  considerable  force  is  required 
to  separate  them.  But  if  the  two  substan- 
ces placed  together,  be  not  sufficiently 
smooth  or  polished,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  try 
to  cause  them  to  adhere  together,  for  this 
reason  that  the  particles  touch  each  other 
only  in  a  few  points  ;  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary the  particles  of  the  former  flat  and 
smooth  surfaces  touch  each  other  in  many 
points.  It  has  been  noticed  that  a  silk-worm's 
thread  can  be  interposed,  but  not  two. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  no 
influence  on  these  experiments,  for  they 
succeed  equally  well  in  vacuo  as  in  the 
open  air. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  carpenters 
when  they  intend  to  glue  pieces  of  wood 
together,  plane  the  surfaces  perfectly 
smooth  before  they  apply  the  glue  :  and 
that  the  surfaces  of  metals  are  scraped 
clean  before  they  are  soldered,  &c. 

Hence  the  attraction  of  aggregation  al 
ways  vanishes  whenever  the  distance  is 
measureable,  and  becomes  exceeding!} 
great  whenever  the  distances  is  exceeding- 
ly diminished;  but  the  particular  rate 
which  this  power  follows,  is  still  unknown, 
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as  we  have  no  method  of  measuring  either 
the  distance  at  which  it  acts,  or  its  relative 
intensity. 

2.  Attraction  of  aggregation  acts  differ- 
ently in  different  bodies  ;  according  to  the 
degree  of  force  with  which  it  acts  between 
the  particles  of  matter,  the  bodies  appear 
under  different  forms. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  rock-crystal, 
flint,  diamond,  and  various  other  precious 
stones  are  extremely  hard,  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  aggregation  unites  the  particles  of 
these  bodies  with  a  great  degree  of  force. 
Hence  a  considerable  mechanical  effort  is 
necessary  to  disunite  them. 

In  blocks  of  marble,  chalk,  lime-stone, 
&c.  the  particles  are  held  together  with  a 
force  considerably  less.  In  these  bodies  it 
prevents  all  relative  motion  among  the  par- 
ticles themselves,  and  hence  the  motion 
of  one  particle  is  followed  by  the  motion  of 
the  whole  mass ;  or  if  that  is  impossible, 
the  cohesion  is  destroyed  altogether,  and 
the  piece  breaks. 

The  integrant  parts  of  wax,  tallow,  suet, 
or  lard,  may  be  made  to  change  their  situa- 
tions, with  a  less  degree  of  force  than  the 
former. 

In  these  substances  the  motion  of  one 
particle  of  the  body  is  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  all  the  rest,  neither  does 
that  motion  destroy  the  cohesion,  nor 
break  them. 

The  particles  of  water,  spirit,  and  ether, 
move  or  slide  over  each  other  very  readily ; 
hence  their  resistance  is  considerably  less. 
And  lastly,  vapours,  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,and  all  the  gasses.yield  to  the  slight- 
est possible  impulse. 

3.  Attraction  of  aggregation  may  be  an- 
nihilated by  every  effort  which  tends  to 
separate  the  particles  of  bodies. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  all  me- 
chanical forces,  such  as  grinding,  cutting, 
filing,  rasping,  pounding,  breaking,  &.c.  are  ' 
of  this  nature. 

In  all  these  cases  the  force  applied  must 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  force  of  the  at- 
traction ;  and  as  it  was  stated  before,  that 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  acts  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  force  between  the  parti- 
cles of  different  bodies,  so  different  degrees 
of  force  are  necessary  to  destroy  that  at- 
traction in  different  bodies  :  and  hence  it 
is  that  chalk  is  more  easily  reduced  to 
powder  than  flint ;  wood  is  easier  broken 
than  lead ;  lead  easier  than  iron,  &c. 

CUYHICAL  AFFINITT. 

Chymical  affinity,  or  affinity  of  composi- 
tion, is  that  power,  by  means  of  which  the 
particles  of  bodies,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, attract  each  other  so  intimately  as 
to  produce  a  uniform  whole,  totally  inse- 
parable by  mechanical  efforts,  and  whose 
characteristic  properties  are  often  different, 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  those  of  its  con- 
stituent parts. 


It  Fs  obvious  from  tins,  that  the  particle* 
of  those  bodies  which  are  united  by  virtue 
of  chymical  affinity,  form  not  a  mere  aggre- 
gate, but  an  entire  new  body,  which  can 
only  be  altered  by  the  action  of  another 
chymical  power. 

In  considering  this  kind  of  affinity, it  will 
be  necessary  to  state  ; — In  what  manner  it 
takes  place  between  the  particles  of  differ- 
ent  bodies  ; — In  what  proportion  they  ar>' 
capable  of  combining  ; — Under  what  con- 
ditions ; — With  what  degree  of  force  they 
unite; — And  what  takes  place  when  a  variety 
of  different  substances  are  made  to  act  upon 
each  other  at  the  same  time,  under  certain 
circumstances  and  in  different  proportions. 

Hence  chymical  affinity  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  affinity  of  aggregation,  for 
it  takes  place  in  all  the  complex  operations 
of  chymistry. 

Instances  of  chymical  affinity. 

To  prove  that  chymical  affinity  acts  dif- 
ferently from  attraction  of  aggregation  ; 
that  it  takes  place  between  the  ultimate 
constituent  parts  of  bodies  ;  and  that  it 
produces  substances  possessing  properties, 
frequently  very  different  and  sometimes 
contrary  to  those  of  the  constituent  parts, 
the  following  experiments  may  serve. 

1.  Put  into  a  crucible  placed  in  a  coal 
fire,  equal  parts  by  weight  of  sulphur  and 
mercury  ;  stir  the  two  substances  together 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  when  the  sulphur  is 
melted,  pour  the  contents  out  on  a  marble 
slab,  or  a  piece  of  glass  previously  warmed 
and  greased. 

The  substance  obtained  by  this  means  is 
a  sulphur  et  of  mercury,  in  which  the  mercu- 
ry and  sulphur  are  united  by  virtue  of 
chymical  affinity  ;  for  the  compound  has 
neither  the  colour,  the  splendour,  the  in- 
flammability, the  volatility,  nor  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  either  of  its  constituent 
parts  ;  nor  can  the  sulphur  and  mercury  be 
separated  by  mechanical  means  ;  they  are 
therefore  chymically  united. 

2.  If  we  melt  together  two  very  mallea- 
ble and  ductile  metals,  for.'ii.stance,  tin  and 
iron,  in  equal  quantities,  the  compound  pro- 
duced will  have  totally  lost  the  properties 
which  its  constituent  parts  possessed  be- 
fore their  union,  for  the  alloy  formed  will 
be  a  brittle  metal  which  may  easily  be 
broken  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

3  Put  two  or  three  teaspoonfalfl  of  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  red  cabbage  or  syrup 
of  violets,  into  a  wine  glass  of  water,  mix 
it  well,  and  put  half  the  mixture  into 
another  glass.  By  adding  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  the  glasses  and 
stirring  it,  the  blue  will  be  changed  to  a 
crimson  ;  an  1  by  adding  an  alkali ;  for  in- 
stance, potash,  to  the  other  glass,  the  blu^ 
fluid  will  be  changed  into  a  green. 

If  we  drop  carefully  down  the  sides  of 
the  glass  into  the  green  obtained  in  this  ex- 
periment, a  few  drops  of  .sulphuric  jtfid, 
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crimson  will  be  perceived  at  the  bottom,  LaviV.— The  agency  of  chymical  affinity 
purple  in  the  middle,  and  green  at  the  top.  existing  between  two  or  more  bodies  may 
On  adding  a  little  alkali  to  the  other  glass,  be  dormant,  until  it  is  called  into  action  by 
containing  the  crimson,  these  colours  will  the  interposition  of  another  body  which  (re- 
appear in  an  inverted  order.  quently  exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of  them 

4.  When  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  am-  in  a  separate  state. 

monia   and  slaked  lime,  both    substances        Law  VI.— The   ratio   of  the  energy  of 

destitute  of  odour,  are  intimately  blended  chymical   affinity  acting  between  various 

in  a  stone  mortar,  a  very  pungent  gas  (am-  bodies,  is  different  in  different  substances, 
monia)  becomes  evolved.  Law  VII. — The  agency  of  chymical   af- 

5.  Water   impregnated   with  ammonia  finity  is  either  limited,  or  unlimited  in  cer- 


nnd  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  both  fluids 
of  a  strong  odour,  when  mixed  together  in 
proper  proportions,  instantly  lose  their 
odour,  and  form  a  fluid  void  of  smell,  (mu- 
riate of  ammonia.) 


tain  bodies  ;  in  other  words,  chymical  af- 
finity is  capable  of  uniting  bodies  in  defi- 
nite, or  in  indefinite  proportions. 

Law  Vill. — The  energy  of  the  chymical 
affinity  of  different  bodies   is  modified  in 


f>.  Into  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  proportion  to  the  ponderable  quantities   of 

lime,   let  fall  gradually  concentrated  su'-  the  bodies  placed  within  the  sphere  ofac- 

pburic  acid,  a  quantity  of  pungent  vapour  tion. 

will   become   disengaged,   (muriatic    acid  Such  are  the  leading  laws  which  regulate 

gas,)  and  from  the  two  fluids  will  thus  be  chymical  affinity  ;  they  may  be  demonstra- 

produced  an  almost  solid  compound,  call-  ted  by  experiments, 

ed  sulphate  of  lime.  T.  Chymical  affinity  can  exest  its  action 

7.    Let  equal  parts  of  fresh  crystallized  between   a  number  of  bodies   simple    or 

acetat  of  lead  and  acidulous  sulphai.e  of  compound,  and  unite  them  chymically  into 

aluminc  and  potash,  be  rubbed  together  in-  one  whole  ; 

timately  in  a  stone  mortar,  the  saline  There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  com- 
mixture will  soon  become  soft,  and  lastly  pounds,  consisting  of  three,  four,  five  or 
fluid.  more  simple  substances  in  nature  ;  and  art 

A  like  effect  is  produced  by  treating  in  can  also  effect  combinations  in  which  there 

a  similar  manner  equal  parts  of  crystallized  are  many  simple  bodies  chymically  united 

nitrate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  soda.  into  one  whole. 

A  solid  alloy  of  mercury  and  bismuth,  It  frequently  happens  that  various  sepa 


and  another  composed  of  lead  and  mercu 
ry,  on  being  triturated  together,  instantly 
become  fluid. 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  when  chymi- 
cal combination  takes  place,  the  com- 
pound which  is  formed  does  not  possess 
properties  merely  intermediate  between 
those  of  its  component  parts,  but  has  acqui- 
red others  more  or  less  new.  This  however 
does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases.  There  are 
various  combinations  in  which  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies  are  only  slightly  altered. 
Laivs  of  chymical  affinity. 


rate  bodies  presented  to  each  other  in  a  flu- 
id, unite  and  form  a  single  mass,  which 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  a  homogene- 
ous compound,  and  which  retains  these 
characters  till  its  composition  has  been  al- 
tered by  chymical  means. 

A  considerable  number  of  triple  salts 
are  known,  which  consists  of  three  differ- 
ent substances  ;  for  instance,  the  common 
alum  of  commerce  consists  of  sulphuric 
acid  united  to  alumine  and  potash  or  soda. 
The  salt  formerly  called  microcosmic  salt, 
or  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  consists 


Observation  has  shown  that  affinity  of    of  phosphoric  acid  united  to  soda  and  am - 


composition  offers  certain  invariable  pheno- 
mena, which  being  founded  on  a  great  num- 
ber of  facts  are  regarded  by  chymists  as 
laws,  and  may  be  reduced  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  : 
Law  I. — Chymical  affinity  can  exert  its 


action  between  a  number  of  bodies,  simple     excess, 


monia,  &c.  When  the  oxygenated  muri- 
ate of  mercury  is  precipitated  by  the  pre- 
cise quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  which  is 
requisite  to  effect  its  decomposition,  the 
precipitate  obtained  contains  muriatic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,   and  oxyd  of  mercury    in 


or  compound,  and  unite  them  chymically 
into  one  whole. 

Law  II. — The  efficacy  of  chymical  affini- 
ty is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  attrac- 
tion of  aggregation. 

Law  111. — The  agency  of  chymical  affini- 
ty is  influenced  by  temperature;  its  action  is 
either  accelerated,  retarded,  prevented,  or 
rendered  efficacious. 

LamVf. — Chymical  affinity  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  change  of  temperature  at  the  in- 
stant of  its  action. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  two,  three, 
or  more  metals  may  be  fused  together  so 
a"  to  produce  compounds  whose  properties 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  con- 
stituent parts. 

Melt  together  in  an  iron  ladle  or^cruciblei 
eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and 
three  of  tin,  the  fusibility  of  the  metals 
will  thus  be  altered,  for  the  alloy  melts  at 
212°  Fahr.  A  spoon  or  any  other  utensil 
formed  of  this  compound  will  therefore 
melt  in  water  kept  boiling. 
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If  in  a  similar  manner  an  alloy  be  made 
ofleucl,  tin,  bismuth,  and  mercury,  their 
proportions  being  two,  three,  live,  and  one, 
the  compound  produce'.!  melts  at  a  heat 
even  b-ss  than  that  or" boiling  water. 

A  composition  of  lead,  zinc,  and  bismuth, 
in  equal  parts  may  be  kept  in  fusion  upon 
paper  over  a  lamp. 

II.  The  efficacy  of  chymical  affinity  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  tha\  of  corpuscular  at- 
traction : — 

The  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  a  body 
is  owing-  to  ttie  mutual  affinity  existing  be- 
tween them.  It  is  this  force  which  must 
be  overcome  by  '.he  action  of  the  substance 
which  has  a  tendency  to  combine  with  those 
particles  chymically.  Chymical  affinity 
therefore  does  not  become  stronger  as  the 
affinity  of  aggregation  becomes  weaker,  it 
becomes  only  more  efficacious  ,•  the  absolute 
powers  remain  the  same;  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  that  agency  increases,  be- 
cause uie  resistance  opposed  to  it  de- 
creases. 

Remark. — It  is  from  this  law  that  it  was 
formeily  interred  that  some  or  at  least  one 
of  the  bodies  should  be  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 
This  however  i->  by  no  menus  necessary. 
It  is  in  £•<  npral  true,  that  the  weaker  the 
attraction  of"  aggregation  is,  the  more  easily 
chymical  affinity  takes  puce,  as  may  be 
evinced  by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ments  : 

Let  any  quantity  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda  and  tanareous  acid  be  mingled  to- 
gether, a^d  put  the  mixture  into  a  wine- 
glass, no  chymical  change  will  be  produ- 
ce' but  if  water  be  aided,  or  e.tlier  of 
ti  c  a-dts  be  previously  dissolved,  a  violent 
of'  .  vescence  ensues,  and  a  chymical  union 
is  obtained. 

The  water  added  is  of  use  merely  to  over- 
come the  resistance  which  arises  from  the 
cohesion  of  the  panicles  of  the  salts  intend- 
ed to  be  brought  into  the  sphere  of  action, 
or  to  increase  their  mutual  con' act. 

If  we  let  fall  a  crystal,  or  lump  of  fluor 
spar  (fluate  of  linv)  into  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  no  sensible  action  will  take 
place,  both  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  fluate 
of  lime  remain  unaltered  ;  but  if  the  former 
be  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  brought 
into  contact  with  the  acid,  a  considerable 
action  instantly  takes  place,  the  sulphuric 
acid  unites  to  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  fluor  spar,  namely,  to  the  lime,  and 
its  other  constituent  part,  the  fluoric  acid, 
becomes  disengaged  in  the  state  of  white 
vapour,  or  fluoric  acid  gas. 

If  crystallized  sulphate  of  alumine,  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  acetate  of  lead  are 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  the 
individuality  of  these  bodies  will  not  be 
destroyed,  that  is  to  say,  no  chymical 
change  will  take  place  ;  but  if  they  be  inti- 
mately rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  the 


two  solids  will  act  upon  each  other  aid 
form  a  fluid. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  chymical  affinity,  the  attraction 
of  aggregation  must  be  broken  ;  the  bodies 
intended  to  be  chymically  united  must  not 
be  presented  to  each  other  in  their  mass  of 
contact,  but  mechanically  divided,  or  redu- 
ced  to  the  smallest  moleculac  possible : 
hence  liquids  combine  with  more  facility 
than  solids,  or  even  than  a  solid  and  a  liquid, 
and  in  like  manner  vapours  combine  with 
rapidity  and  ease. 

III.  The  agency  of  chymical  affinity  is 
influenced  by  temperature.  Its  action  is 
either  accelerated,  retarded,  prevented, 
or  rendered  efficacious  : — 

If  we  expose  phosphorus  in  an  open  ves- 
sel to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
chymical  union  will  take  place  bet  ween  the 
phosphorus  and  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
ot  the  atmosphere,  namely,  the  oxygen 
gas  ;  the  phosphorus  will  gradually  (but 
very  slowly)  disappear  and  become  con- 
verted  into  a  fluid  called  phosphorus 
acid. 

Hut  if  we  heat  the  vessel  containing  the 
phosphorus,  the  latter  will  take  fire,  and 
become  converted  into  a  yellowish  white 
substance,  which  in  a  short  time  is  changed 
into  an  acid  analagous  to  the  former. 

If  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  mixed 
with  six  or  eight  parts  of  water,  and  suffer- 
ed to  stand  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  mutual  decomposition  of  the  two  salts 
will  take  place.  For  if  the  mixture,  and 
the  fluid  which  passes,  are  left  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  muriate  of  magnesia,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  will  be  obtained. 
On  the  contrary, 

If  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  magne- 
sia and  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  200°  in  about  four 
part ;  of  water,  the  products  obtained  are, 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia. 

u  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia be  mixed  together  in  any  proportion, 
and  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  zero, 
they  decompose  each  other,  and  muriate  of 
magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  formed, 
but  no  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  tem- 
perature above  30°. 

Muriate  of  soda  and  acidulous  sulphate 
of  alumine  and  potash,  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  phenomena. 

If  ardent  spirit  and  a  solution  of  salt 
and  water  be  mixed  together,  the  com- 
pound formed  is  a  real  cnymical  union  ;  but 
if  ve  carefully  heat  the  flnid,  the  caloric 
applied  will  be  divided  between  the  three 
ingredients  according  to  their  respec- 
tive affinities  ;  the  union  will  be  broken, 
for    the    ardent    spirit     will    first    b«- 
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•.o:n?  volatilized,  and  the  union  of  the  salt 
and  water  remain  unaltered.  On  increasing 
the  temperature,  the  water  will  escape  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  and  the  salt  will  be 

numerous  cases  in  which  an 
of  temperature  is  essentially  ne- 
to  unite.      If 
ised  to  oxygen  gas  at  the 
i  (emperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  corpuscu  on   subsisting   be- 

is  sufficient  to  prevent 
combination.     But  if  the  mercury  be  heat- 
ed to    a  certain    degree,   the    force  which 
i   icles  united  will  become  an- 
:,  and    h  then  combines  with  the 
oxygen  which  is  present. 

in,  if  the  oxyd  ofmercury  thus  form 
ed  be  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of  tem- 
perature, the  union  is  demolished,  and  the 
ilver  re-appe.'rs  in  i's  metallic  state. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  action  of 
caloric  favours  the  union  of  the  oxygen  and 
mercury,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution 
mutual  affinity  of  the  parts  ;  but  at 
length,  by  augmenting  this  difference,  it 
again  breaks  the  union,  or  renders  the  com- 
bination impossible. 

That  increased  temperature  augments 
the  power  of  chymical  union,  the  solutions 
of  salt  and  water  afford  instances  of. 

A  larger  quantity  of  salt  is  soluble  in  a 
given  quantity  of  water  at  a  high,  than  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  this  larger  quantity 
of  salt  is  again  separated  by  cooling. 

IV.  Chymical  affinity  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  of  temperature  at  the  instant  of 
its  action : — 

When  equal  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ardent  spirit  are  mingled 
together,  the  mixture  in  a  few  minutes  be- 
comes so  hot  as  to  render  the  vessel  in- 
supportable to  the  hands. 

If  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  com- 
merce, and  one  part,  by  weight,  of  water, 
be  mixed  together,  each  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  the  mixture  immediately  ac- 
quires a  temperature  of  about  300°. 

All  the  dense  acids,  ammonia,  and  ar- 
dent spirit,  when  mixed  with  water,  have 
the  property  of  raising  its  temperature  re- 
markably :  and  the  same  is  the  case  when 
alkalis  are  introduced  into  concentrated 
acids.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  instances 
cold  is  produced  : — 

Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  a  like  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potash;  reduce  each  of  these  salts  sepa- 
rately to  a  powder,  and  blend  them  inti- 
mately together  :  having  done  this,  mix 
them  gradually  in  a  glass  basin,  or  other 
thin  glass  vessel,  with*f 'iir  ounces  of  wa- 
ter. *  The  result  will  be,  lt»at  the  cold  pro- 
duced will  sink  a  thermometer  immersed 
in  it,  to  36°  Pahr.  A  new  edition  of  the 
same  quantity  of  salts  will  cool  it  to  14°, 


which  therefore  will  freeze  water  in  a  glass 
tube  that  is  immersed  in  it,  wi 
use  of  snow  or  ice.  V  the  water  used  in  a 
process  be  used  to  reduce  other  Water 
salts  to  the  temperature-  of  about  32°,  md 
these  be  applied  to  the  performance  of  u 
second  experiment,  the  temperature  may 
be  lowered  to  4°  below  0°. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  to  product:  artificial  cold  by 
means  of  such  freezing  mixtures.  The  most 
complete  set  of  this  kind  are  those  of 
Pepys,  Lowdz  and  Walker. 

V.  The  agency  of  chymical  affinity  be- 
tween two  or  more  bodies  may  lie  dormant, 
until  it  is  called   into  action  hy  the   inter- 

-  .:r  body,  which  frequently 
exert  r>  >  energy  upon  any  of  them  in  a  se- 
parate state. 

From  this  law  originates  what  was  former- 
ly called  disposing  affinity,  or  that  case  in 
which  two  or  more  bodies  are  incapable  of 
uniting,  until  the  agency  is  called  into  action 
by  the  addition  ofa  third  body,  which  exerts 
no  sensible  affinity  upon  either  of  them. 
This  may  be  proved  in  the  following  manner. 

Water  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  ;  phosphorus  is  a  simple  body  ac- 
cording to  our  present  slate  of  knowledge. 
If  these  be  presented  to  each  other,  no 
chymical  union  will  take  place ;  but  if  we 
add  to  them  an  alkali,  and  then  apply  heat, 
the  water  will  become  decomposed  ;  that 
is  to  say,  part  of  the  phosphorus  will  unite 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  form  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  the  other  part  will  be  dis- 
solved in  the  hydrogen  gas  and  appear  as 
phosphorated  hydrogen. 

Here  the  alkali  acts  as  the  substance  re- 
quisite to  favour  the  mutual  action,  or  to 
give  the  disposing  affinity. 

If  iron  and  water  be  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  no  perceptible  change  will 
be  produced  ;  but  if  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
be  added  to  the  water  and  iron,  a  violent 
effervescence  will  take  place,  the  water 
will  become  decomposed,  hydrogen  gas 
will  be  evolved,  and  the  iron  become  dis- 
solved in  the  acid. 

In  this  case  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the  con- 
dition necessary  to  accelerate  the  chymical 
action. 

VI.  The  ratio  of  the  energy  of  chymical 
affinity  acting  between  various  bodies,  is 
different  in  different  substances. 

This  is  the  most  important  law  of  chymi- 
cal attraction.  As  beginners  will  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  understand  what  parses 
in  this  more  complicated  agency,  they 
must  remember,  that  the  combination 
which  is  effected  between  two  or  more 
bodies  by  virtue  of  chymical  affinity  be- 
comes broken  whenever  we  present  to  the 
compound  another  body,  which  has  an  at- 
traction to  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  compound,  superior  to  that  attraction 
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by  which  they  were  held  together!  the 
bodies,  tin  rel  to,  between  which  the«  rong- 
t-st  .  trac  i'.n  prevails,  combine,  and  the 
rest  are  disengaged,  thus  : — 

If  muriatic  acid  be  poured  either  on 
pure  barytes,  or  on  iis  carbon  ate.  the 
Les  will  be  dissolved  and  the  coin- 
pound  will  be  muriate  of  barytes,  which 
compound  is  held  together  by  the  force  of 
affinity  existing  between  the  muriatic  acid 
and  the  b.iryte*.  On  letting  fall  into  this 
solution  a  tew  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  an 
immediate  change  of  principles  takes  place; 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid 
which  was  combined  with  the  barytes  be- 
comes  disengaged,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
unites  to  ihe  barytes  with  i  force  equal  to 
their  affinity,  minus  that  of  the  muriatic 
acid. 

Again,  if  pure  silver  he  dissolved  in  pure 
nitric  acid,  the  silver  will  remain  united  to 
the  acid,  till  another  body  is  presented  to 
it  which  lias  a  greater  force  of  attraction  to 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  com- 
pound ,  for  instance,  if  mercury  be  added 
to  this  solution  of  silver,  ihe  mercury  will 
be  di3s  lved,  and  the  silver  becomes  pre- 
cipii  I     The  supernatant 

fluid  \  ill  then  be  a  solution  of  mercury  in 
nitric  acid. 

If  to  'he  bpfore  obtained  solution  of 
mercur  in  nitric  acid,  a  piece  of  dteet 
lead  be  presen'ed,  >hc  lead  will  be  dissol- 
ved, and  die  mercury  become  precipitated. 
The  flu  '  will  then  be  a  solution  of  lead  in 
7iitric  acid 

If  in  this  solution  of  lead,  a  thin  slice  of 
copper  be  suspended,  the  copper  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  lead  will  become  di-.en- 
gag'  d.  The  fluid  now  is  a  solution  of  cop- 
per in  nitric  acid. 

If  in  this  solution  of  copper,  a  thin  sheet 
of  iron  be  kept  immersed,  the  iron  will  be 
dissolved,  and  the  copper  become  precipi- 
tated. The  fluid  now  is  a  solution  of  iron  in 
nitric  acid. 

If  to  this  solution  of  iron,  a  piece  of  zinc 
he  presented,  the  ziec  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  iron  become  precipitated.  The 
solution  then  consists  of  zinc  and  nitric 
acid. 

If  to  this  solution  of  zinc  in  nitric  acid 
some  ammonia  be  gradually  added,  the  am- 
monia will  join  to  the  acid,  and  the  zinc 
will  be  pr  cipi'ated.  The  solution  will 
then  be  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

If  to  this  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
some  lime-water  b?  added,  the  ammonia 
will  become  disengaged  (and  manifest  it- 
self by  a  pungent  odour)  and  the  solution 
will  be  nitrate  of  lime. 

If  to  '.his  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  some 
oxalic  acid  be  added,  the  lime  will  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  what  now  remains  will  be 
merely  nitric  acid. 

We   see  from  these  experiments,   that 


difTVrent  bodies  have  d  trees  of 

for  one  and   the   tame    mbstanca, 

which  can  only  b>  learnt  from  observation 

and  experiments. 

Vll.    The  agency  of  chymical    affi 
either  limited  or  unlimited  ;  in  other     ordj, 
chymical  affinity    is    capable    of    uniting 
bodies    in   definite,   or   in    indefinite   pro- 
portions : — 

Experience  has  convinced  us  th 
bodies  there    are  certain  pre- 
combinations   beyond    which    theii 
pass,   namely    a   minimum, 
maximum  ,-  it  remains  still  to  be  i    c<  rta  ned 
how  bodies  can  combine  within  the^-e  limits. 

I!'  we  attend  to  what  is  known  at  pre. 
sent,  uc  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
this  law  comprehends  several  modifications, 
which  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
classes. 

1.  Chymical  affinity  unites  several  bodies 
in  any  proportion  whatsoever  ;  their  c  unbi- 
nation  is  therefore  unlimited  ;  for  instance, 

If  water  and  ardent  spirit  be  mingled  to- 
gether in  any  quantity,  a  chymical  combi- 
nation ensues  ;  for  the  compound  obtained 
has  always  a  specific  gravity  different  from 
the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  fluids 
combined.  Its  bulk  is  likewise  not  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  fluids  in  a  sepa- 
rate state. 

The  same  is  the  case  when  liquid  acids 
and  water,  or  acids  and  ardent  spirit,  are 
combined  together. 

2  Chymical  affinity  combines  several 
bodies  to  a  certain  extent  or  maximum 
only. 

To  this  class  belong  all  those  bodies 
which  arp  capable  of  saturation. 

If  we  rake  a  quantity  of  any  of  the  dense 
acids  diluted  with  water,  for  instance,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  let  fall  into  it  a  solution  of 
an  alkali,  for  example  soda,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  examine  the  mixture  after  every 
addition  of  the  alkali,  we  fird  for  a  con- 
siderable time  it  will  exhibit  th<  propertied 
of  an  acid,  it  will  have  a  sour  taste,  and 
convert  vegetable  blue  colours  inte  red  ; 
but  if  we  continue  to  add  greater  quanti- 
ties of  soda,  these  acid  proper  i' 
gradually  diminish,  and  at  last  disappear 
altogether.  At  ihat  point  the  combination 
is  at  an  end,  it  has  reached  its  maximum 
in  this  case  ;  for  if  we  continue  to  add 
more  alkali,  the  mixture  will  gradually  ac- 
quire alk-dine  properties  ;  it  will  convert 
blue  vegetables  into  green  ;  it  will  have  a 
urinous  or  alkaline  taste,  &c.  These 
properties  will  become  stronger,  the  great- 
er the  quantity  of  the  soda  is  which  is 
added. 

Again,  take  muriatic  acid,  and  let  fall 
into  it  gradually  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
magnesia  ;  an  effervescence  will  take  place, 
for  a  chymical  union  ensues  between  the 
acid  and  the   lime,  or  magnesia,   and  the 
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bomc  acid,  the  other  constituent  of 
le  bodies,  becomes  disengaged.  But  if 
we  continue  die  addition  of  the  lime,  or 
magnesia,  until  it  produces  no  further 
effervescence,  nocbymical  union  will  be  ob- 
tained ;  the  lime  will  Tail  to  the  bottom 
uualtereu,  tor  tbe  combination  is  at  its 
maximum. 

I  is  on  t!i  s  account  that  water  can  only 
dissolve  a  certain  quantity  of  salt ;  ardent 
spirit  a  certain  quantity  or  resin,  &c. 

The  union  ol  oX)  gen  and  hydrogen  be- 
longs likewise  to  this  class. 

3.  (Jhynucal  affinity  is  capable  of  uniting 
different  bodies  in  two,  thre^-,  or  more  pro- 
portions ;  each  of  these  comb  nations  pro- 
duces compounds,  possessing  peculiar  pro- 
perties. 

This  peculiarity  of  combination  is  highly 
important. 

II  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  both 
nature  and  art  produce  substances  of'lhe 
same  principles,  only  combined  in  dil 
ent  proportions,  which  possess  peculiar 
properties,  widely  different  from  each 
other. 

An  instance  of  this  law  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  experiment : 

Introduce  one  ounce  of  copper  filings 
into  four  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  contain- 
ed in  a  medicine-phial  of  eight  ounces  capa 
city,  cork  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  undis- 
turbed ;  die  acid  will  soon  acquire  a  green- 
ish colour,  which  becomes  deeper  in  pro- 
portion as  the  copper  becomes  dissol- 
ved ;  hut  in  a  few  days  if  the  bottle  be 
now  and  then  agitated,  the  colour  va- 
nishes, and  the  solution  at  last  becomes 
colourless. 

If  we  now  invert  the  bottle  in  mercury, 
or  water,  and  remove  the  cork  under  that 
fluid,  a  quantity  of  the  mercury  will  rush 
in  :  an  evident  proof  that  part  of  ihc  air 
contained  in  the  phial  has  diss  ppeared. 

If  we  examine  the  remaining  air,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  .ncapable  of  upporting  flume, 
and  that  it  is  marly  deprived  of  all  its  oxy- 
gen. If  we  now  open  the  phial,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  again  green  and  colourless 
as  before. 

The  rationale  of  these  phenomena  is  this  : 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  present  in 
the  confined  quantity  of  air  in  the  empty 
par'  of  the  phial,  combines  with  the  copper 
to  a  certain  degree,  which  then  becomes 
soluble  in  the  acid,  and  exhibits  the  green 
(solution. 

This  oxyd  is  gradually  decomposed, 
more  copper  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
becomes  colourless.  If  more  oxygen  be 
aim  tted,  the  solution  becomes  green  again 
as  before. 

VIII.  The  energy  of  the  chymical  affini- 
.licTercnt  bodies  is  modified  in  propor- 
tion to  \\v   ponderable   quantities    of  the 
nces  placed   within  the    sphere  of 


It  is  obvious,  from  this,  that  the  deno- 
mination of  elective  affinity  is  erroneous; 
since  ii  supposes  the  un.on  of  one  entire 
substance  with  another,  in  preference  to  a 
third.  But  tins  is  not  the  case;  a  mere 
division  of  action  takes  p':*ce  ii  instances 
of  tlii  kind;  diat  is  to  say,  the  substances 
ac  according  to  the  quantity  existing  with- 
in the  sphere  of  activity,  'the  t:.c.ss  of 
quantity  is  capable  of  compensating  for 
the  deficiency  of  th<  force  of  affinity. — 
When,  therefore,  a  •  ompi  und  bod<  of  two 
stibstancesi  by  a  third,  tha   part 

of  the  compound  which  is  the  subject  of 
combination,  i  divided  between  the  two 
remaining,  not  only  in  proport  en  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  affinity,  but  al=o  ac- 
cording to  theit  ponderable  quantities,  so 
that  by  varying  this  in  either,  the  effect 
produced  will  be  varied. 

Thus  Bcrthollet  lia-  proved,  that  in  all 
cases  a  targe  quantity  of  i  body  is  capable 
of  ah  itractinga  portion  of  another,  from  a 
portion  of  i  third,  how  weak  soever 
the  affinity  b  tw  een  the  first  and  second 
ofdie.se  bodies  maybe,  and  how  strong 
soever  the  affinity  between  the  second  and 
third.  Thus  potash  is  capable  o^  ..bstract- 
ing  part  of  the  acid  from  oxalate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Soda  and  lime  d  compoi  e  partially  sulpliate 
of  potash.  Nitric  acid  subtracts  part  of 
the  base  from  oxalate  of  lime,  &c. 

The,  following  experiment,  advanced  by 
Berdiollet,  will  prove  this  more  clearly. 

If  equal  par's,  by  weight,  of  sulphate  of 
barytes  and  potash  be  boiled,  in  a  small 
quantity  of  waier,  to  dryness,  i<  will  be 
found  that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  di- 
vided between  the  two  bases  in  the  com- 
pound ratio  of  their  muss,  and  their  force 
of  affinity.  The  greater  pan  of  the  sul- 
phate os  barytes  v  ill  be  found  undecompo- 
sed  ;  a  small  quantity  or  barytes  will  be 
found  at  liberty  ;  most  of  the  potash  will 
also  be  uncombined,  but  a  certa.n  portion 
will  be  united  with  the  sulphuric  arid  which 
the  ban  tes  has  lost,  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
of  poiash. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  instance  stated 
here  that  this  division  of  one  body  between 
two  other-,  according  to  their  respecth e 
masses  and  affinities,  takes  place,  there 
being  scarcely  any  example  to  the  contrary. 
And  as  die  affinities  of  bodies  vary  with 
their  masses,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  we 
speak  of  the  affinities  of  bodies,  we  ought 
to  consider  them  as  always  acting  in  certain 
determinate  proportions. 

Auaxte.     (From  ttuxtvu,  to  dry.)    A  drS 
disease,  proceeding  from  a  fermentation  ii 
the  stomach,  described  by  Hippocrates 
Morbis. 

Aitapsk.     The  same. 
Auchen.     (From  fjy}'j>,   to  be   proud. 
The  neck,  which,  in  the  posture  o£] 
made  stjil'and  erect. 


AUK 


Auditory  nerve.  See  JVerotti  aua'itorius 
and  l'ortio  mollis. 

.auditory  passage.  See  Meatus  auditori- 
us  externtiB  ana  inter  nut. 

x  ugustum.  Ai  epithet  given  to  several 
compound  medicines. 

Alliscos.  (From  at/Asc,  a  pipe.)  A 
catheter,  or  clyster-pipe. 

Ari.os.     The  same. 

AURA.  (From  axe,  to  breathe.)  Any 
subtiii  vapour,  or  exlialation. 

AURA    EPILEPTICA.       A     sensation 
which  is  felt  by  epileptic  patients,  as  if  a 
of  cold  air  ascended  from    the  lower 
parts  towards  the  heart  and  head. 

AUBA  8EMINIS.  The  extremely  sub- 
tile  and  vivifying  portion  of  the  semen  vi- 
rile, that  ascends  through  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  to  impregnate  the  ovum  in  the  ova- 
rium 

Aura  vitalis.  So  Helmont  calls  the 
vital  heat. 

Aurantii  BACC/E.  Seville  oranges.  See 
Aurantium. 

Auraxtii  cortex.     See  Aurantium. 

AURANTIUM.  (So  called  ab  aureo  co- 
lore, from  its  goiden  colour,  or  from  Aran- 
tium,  .1  town  of  Achaia.)  Aurantium  hispa- 
lense.  Mains  aurantia  major.  Malus  au- 
rantia.  Aurantium  vulgare.  Malus  auran- 
tia vulgaris.  Mala  aurea.  Ckrysomelea. 
Jferantia.  Manianum  pomum.  Poma  au- 
rantia. Seville  orange.  Tins  plant  is  the 
citrus  aurantium  of  Linnaeus: — petiolis  (ilei- 
tis joliis  acuminatis.  Class,  Polyadelphia. 
Order,  Icosandriu.  The  China  and  Seville 
orange  arc  both  only  varieties  of  the  same 
species  ;  the  latter  is  met  with  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  ;  and  the  foivers,  leaves, 
ijelloiv  rind,  and  juice,  are  made  use  of  for 
different  medical  purposes. 

The  flowers,  Jlores  naphti,  are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  are  used  as  a  perfume ;  they 
are  bitter  to  the  taste;  they  give  their  taste 
and  smell  both  to  water  and  to  spirit,  but 
most  perfectly  to  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
The  water  which  is  distilled  from  these 
flowers,  is  called  aqua  forum  naphg.  In 
distillation,  they  yield  a  small  quantity  of 
essential  oil,  which  is  called  oleum  vel  es- 
sentia neroli :  they  are  brought  irom  Italy 
and  France  Orange  flowers  were,  at  one 
time,  said  to  be  a  useful  remedy  in  con- 
vulsive and  epileptic  cases  ;  but  experi- 
ence lias  not  confirmed  the  virtues  attribu- 
ted to  them. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
;-  ield,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil  ;  in- 
deed, by  rubbing  them  between  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb,  they  manifest  considerable 
ranee.  They  have  been  applied  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  flowers,  but  without 
success, 

The  yellow  rin d  of  the  fruit,  freed  from 
the  white  fungous  part,  has  a  grateful  aro- 
matic flavour,  and  a  warm,  bitterish  taste. 
Infused  in  boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly 


all  its  smell  and  taste  ;  cold  water  cxh 
the  bitter,  but  very  little  of  the  flavour,    In 
distillation,  a  light,   fragrant,  essential  oil 
rises,  without  the  bitter.     Us  qualities 
those   of  an    aromatic    and  bitter.     It 
been  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  a  very  common  addition  to 
combinations  of  bitters,  used  in  dyspi  | 
It  has  likewise  been  given  in  intermittent*, 
in  a  dose  of  a  drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
It  is  also  much  celebrated  as  a  powerful 
remedy,  in   menorrhagia,  and   immoderate 
uterine  evacuations.      Its  expressed  oil  is 
essence  of  Bergamot. 

The  juice  of  Seville  oranges  is  a  grate- 
ful acid,  which,  by  allaying  heat,  quenching 
thirst,  promoting  various  excretions,  ana 
diminishing  the  action  of  the  vascular 
sanguiferous  system,  proves  extremely  use- 
ful in  both  ardent  and  putrid  fevers ; 
though  the  China  orange  juice,  as  impreg- 
nated  with  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar, 
becomes  more  agreeable,  and  may  be  taken 
in  larger  quantities.  The  Seville  orange 
juice  is  particularly  serviceable  as  an  antis- 
corbutic, and  alone  will  prevent  or  cure 
scurvy  in  the  most  apparently  desperate 
circumstances.  In  dyspepsia,  putrid  bile 
in  the  stomach,  both  lemon  and  orange 
juice  are  highly  useful. 

Aurantia  Cuiiassaventia.  Aurantium 
Curassavense.  Curassoa,  or  Curassao  ap- 
ples, or  oranges.  The  fruit  so  called  seem 
to  be  the  immature  oranges,  that  by  some 
accident  have  been  checked  in  their  growth. 
They  are  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  of  a 
flavour  ve.ry  different  from  that  of  the  peel 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without  any  acid  ; 
what  little  tartness  they  have  when  fresh, 
is  lost  in  drying.  Infused  in  wine,  or  bran- 
dy, they  afford  a  good  bitter  for  the  sto- 
mach. They  are  used  to  promote  the  dis- 
charge, in  issues,  whence  their  name  of 
issue  peas,  and  to  give  the  flavour  of  hops 
to  beer. 

AURICULA.  (Dim.  of  auris,  the  ear.) 
The  external  ear,  upon  which  are  several 
eminences  and  depressions,  as  the  helix, 
antihelix,  trugns,  antilrugus,  conchtv  auricu- 
la, schapha,  and  lohulus. 

AURICULA  JVDM.  Fungus  samlmci- 
mis.  Agaricus.  Auricula:  forma.  .! 
ears.  A  membranaceous  lungui 
auricula;  concava  rugosa  auriformn,  of 
Linnaeus,  which  resembles  the  human  ear. 
Its  virtues  are  adstringent,  and  when  em- 
ployed, (by  some  its  internal  use  is  not 
thought  safe,)  it  is  made  into  a  decoction, 
as  a  gargle  for  relaxed  sore  throats. 

Auricula  muris.     See  Pilosella. 

Auhicclje  cordis.  The  auricles  of  the 
heart.     See  Heart. 

AUR1CULARIS.  (Auricidaris,  sc.  digi- 
tus: from  auris,  the  ear.)  The  little 
finger  j  so  called  because  people  generally 
put  it  into  the  ear,  when  the  hearing  is  ob- 
structed. 
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rica.  (A  wagoner.  Lnt.)  A  ban- 
dage for  the  sides ;  so  called  because  it  is 
made  like  the  traces  of  a  wagon  horse. 
Galen. 

Aubigo.  (Ab  aurto  colore:  from  its 
yellow  colour.)  The  jaundice.  See  Icterus. 
"  Mi.NTiM,,  (t*K,r.  uuruni,  gold, 
and  tegmentum,,  paint ;  so  called  fiom  lis 
colour  and  its  use  to  painters.  Yellow  or- 
pitnent.     See  Artenic. 

A I  K1S  (From  aura,  air,  v.s  being  the 
medium  oi  hearing.)  The  earvor  organ  of 
hearing  j     See  Ear. 

Auius  levator      See  Levator  aut is. 

Au>uscalpii:m.  (From  auris,  the  ear, 
and  scalpo,  to  scrape  )  An  instrument  tor 
cleansing-  the  tar. 

Aurium  sordes.     Tlic  wax  of  the  ears. 

AiuuuM  tinnitus.  A  ringing  noise  in 
the  ears. 

AuRi'fjo.    The  jaundice. 

Auiium.     Gold. 

Aunt.H  hoiuzontale.  Oil  of  cinnamon 
and  sugar. 

AuncM  lkprosum.     Antimony. 

Auiium  musivUai.  A  preparation  of  tin, 
sulphui,  sal-ammjniac,  and  quick  silver. 

A 1  at  n  potabiea.  Gold  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  oil  of  rosemary,  to  be  drank. 

Aunus  Braziliansis.  Calamus  aro- 
maticus. 

Autiiemerox.  (From  *wto?,  himself, 
and  »/-"§*.  a  day.)  A  medic. ne  which  gives 
relief  or  is  to  be  adminis'ered  the  tame 
day. 

AuTOLTTaonmus.  One  who  cuts  him- 
self for  the  stone. 

Autocratei  a.  The  healing  power  of 
nature.     Hippocrates. 

AuTopaiA.  (From  at/Toe,  himself,  and 
o7r}t[X!U  to  see.)     Ocular  evidence. 

Autopteo9.  (From  ttvrog,  itself,  and 
isrveps,  wheat.)  Bread  made  with  the  meal 
of  wheat,  li'om  which  the  brail  lias  not  been 
removed.     Galen. 

Avknacu.  A  Molucca  tree,  of  a  caustic 
quality. 

-.is.     Jlvanle.     Indigestion. 

AVELLANA.  ( From  Abel/a,  or  avella, 
a  town  in  Campania,  where  they  grew.) 
The  hazel  nut. 

Avcli.anv  (ATii.uiTiiA.  Barbadoes  nuts. 
A  purgative. 

Ayell.w  a  Mexicana.     Cocoa  and  cho- 
nut. 

Avellana   i'uugatkix.    Garden  spurge. 

Auxii.iahu  musculi.  The  pyramidal 
muscles  of  1  lie  abdomen. 

A  VENA.  (From  aveo,  to  covet ;  be- 
(.im.sc  cattle  are  so  fond  of  it.)    The  oat. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.    Class,  Triandria.    Order, 

■••■ 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  oat. 
Avena  sativa  of  Linnaeus.    It  is  the  seed 

b  is  commonly   used,  and  cal'ed  the 


oat.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oats :  the 
black  and  the  white.  They  have  similar 
virtues,  out  the  black  are  chiefly  sown  for 
worses.  They  are  less  farinaceous,  and 
less  nourishing,  than  rice,  or  wheat;  jet 
afford  a  bufneient  nourishment,  of  easy  di- 
,  to  such  as  feed  constantly  on  them. 
In  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  Northern 
counties  of  England,  oats  form  the  chief 
bread  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
much  u^ed  in  Germany  ;  but,  in  Norway, 
oat  bread  is  a  luxuiy,  among  the  common 
peopie.  Gruels,  made  with  the  flour, 
or  meal,  called  oatmeal,  digest  easily, 
have  a  soft  mucilaginous  quality,  by  which 
they  obtund  acrimony,  and  are  used  for 
common  drink  and  food  in  fevers,  inflam- 
matory disorders,  coughs,  hoarseness, 
roughness,  and  exulceration  of  the  fauces; 
and  water-gruels  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
Hippocrates'  piuan.  Externally,  poul- 
tices, with  oaimeal,  vinegar,  and  a  very 
little  oil,  are  good  for  sprains  and  bruises. 
Stimulant  poultices,  with  the  grounds  of 
strong  beer,  mixed  up  with  oatmeal,  are 
made  for  tumours,  8cc.  of  a  gangrenous 
tendency. 

Avena  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  avena  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Avena. 

Avenje  semina.     See  Avena. 

Avens,  common.     See  Caryophyllata. 

Aficenuia  tomejstgsa.  The  systematic 
name  tor  the  plant  winch  affords  the  Ana- 
cardium  orientate  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Anacardium  orientale. 

Avigato  tear.  This  delicious  fruit,  the 
produce  of  the  Laurus  persea  of  Linnaeus, 
when  ripe,  melts  in  the  mouth  like  marrow, 
winch  it  greatly  resembles  in  flavour.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  nutricious  of  all  the 
trop.cal  fruits,  and  grows  in  vast  abun- 
dance in  the  West  Indies  and  New  Spain, 
pipe  fruit  have  but  little  taste;  yet, 
being  very  salubrious,  are  often  eaten  with 
salt  and  pepper.,  The  sailors,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  Havannah,  and  those  parts, 
purchase  them  in  great  quantities  ;  and, 
chopping  them  into  small  pieces,  with 
green  capsicums  and  a  little  salt,  regale 
themselves  heartily  with  them.  They  are 
esteemed  also  lor  their  antidysenteric  quali- 
ties, and  are  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways 
for  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

AXILLA,  (Axilla,  atzil,  Heb.  Scaliger 
deduces  ic  from  ago,  to  act  ;  in  this  man- 
ner, ago,  axo,  axa,  axilla,  axilla.)  The  ca- 
vity under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  called 
the  arm-pit. 

Axillary  arteries.  Arteri.v  a.villares. 
The  axillary  arteries  are  continuations  of 
the  subclavians,  and  give  off,  each  of  them, 
in  the  axilla,  lour  mammary  arteries,  the 
subscapular,  and  the  posterior  and  anterior 
circumflex  arteries,  which  ramify  about 
the  joint. 
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Axillary  nerve.  Articular  nerve.  A 
branch  of  the  brachial  piaxus,  and  some- 
times of  the  radial  nerve.  It  inns  out- 
wards and  backwards,  around  the  neck  of 
the  humerus,  and  is  lost  in  the  mucies  of 
the  scapula. 

Axillary  veins.  Vena  axillares.  The 
axillary  veins  receive  the  blood  from 
the  veins  of  the  arm,  and  evacuate  it  into 
the  subclavian  vein. 

Axis.  (From  ago,  to  act.)  See  Denta- 
tus. 

AXUNGIA.  (From  axis,  an  axle-tree, 
and  unguo,  to  anoint.)     Hog's  lard. 

Axungia  curata.     Purified  hog's  lard. 

AXUNGIA    I)E    MUMMIA.        MalTOW. 

Azac      (Arab.)     Gum  ammoniac. 

Azamar,  Native  cinnabar.  Vermil- 
lion. 

Azer.     A  fine  kind  of  camphire. 

AZOT.  (From  *,  priv.  and  £ea>,  to  live  ; 
because  it  is  unfit  for  respiration.)  See 
Nitrogen. 

Azot,  gaseous  oxtd  of.  See  Nitrogen, 
gaseous  oxyd  of. 

Azoth.  An  imaginary  universal  re- 
ined). 

Azub.     Alum. 

Azurium.  Quicksilver,  sulphur,  and 
sal-ammoniac. 


Aztges.  (From  a,  priv.  and  £t>>*c,  a 
yoke.)  The  os  phenoides  was  so  called, 
because  it  has  no  fellow. 

Azygos.  (From  a.,  priv.  and  £b>cr,  a 
yoke;  because  it  has  no  fellow.)  Several 
single  muscles,  veins,  bones,  he.  are  so 
called. 

Azygos  morgagni.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth. 

Azygos  processus.      A  process  oNie 
os  sphatnoides. 

Azygos  i/vul.t?.  Palato-staphilinus  of 
Douglas.  Stapldlinus,  or  Epistaphilinut of 
WinsloW.  A  muscle  ot  the  uvula,  which 
arises  at  one  extremity  ofthe  suture  winch 
joins  the  palate  bones,  runs  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  resembling 
an  earth-worm,  and  adhering  to  the  tendons 
of'ihe  circumflex!.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
tip  of  the  uvula.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the 
uvula  upwards  and  forwards,  and  to  short- 
en it 

Azygos  vein.  Vena  azygos.  Vena  sine 
pari.  This  vein  is  situated  in  the  right  ca- 
vity ofthe  thorax,  upon  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae. It  receives  the  blood  from  the  verte- 
bral, intercostal,  bronchial,  pericardiac, 
and  diaphragmatic  veins,  and  evacuates  it 
into  the  vena  cava  superior. 
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Jabvzicarjus.  (From  &t£*^a>,  to  speak 
inarticulately.)  The  incubus,  or  night- 
mare ;  so  called  because,  in  this  disorder, 
the  person  is  apt  to  make  an  inarticulate 
and  confused  noise. 

Bacca  monspeliensis.     See  Baccharis. 

Baccalia.  (<7  baccharum  copici,  be- 
cause it  abounds  in  berries.)  The  bay,  or 
laurel -tree. 

Baccje  bermudenses.  See  Saponaria 
cucu/a. 

Bacce  juniperi.  Juniper  berries.  See 
Juniperus. 

Bacce  lauri.  Laurel  berries.  See 
Lauras. 

Bacos  norlandice.  The  fruit  of  the 
Jlubus  arcticus  of  Linnaeus  :  foliis  alternatis, 
caule.  inermi  vniforo.  They  are  recom- 
mended by  Linnaeus  as  possessing  an- 
tiseptic, refrigerant,  and  antiscorbutic 
qualiiies. 

Baccs  piscatorix.  See  Cocculus  in- 
dicus. 

BACCHARIS.  (From  bacchus,  wine  ; 
from  its  fragrance  resembling  that 
liquor.)  Bacchar.  Bacca  monspelieneit- 
Conyza  tenia  TJivscoridis,  Eupalorium.  The 


plant  so  called  is  the  Inula  dysenterica  o\ 
Linnaeus.  Ploughman's  spikenard.  Great 
flc.bane.  It  is  sweet-scented,  and  the 
roots  smell  like  cinnamon,  and  an  said  to 
powerfully  emmenagogue,  and  the  leaves 
moderately  astringent. 

Bacher's  pills.  Pilule  tonicce  Bached. 
A  celebrated  medicine  in  France,  employed 
for  the  cure  of  dropsies.  Their  principal 
ingredient  is  the  extract  of  meLmpodium, 
or  black  hellebore. 

Bacchia.       (From  bacchus,  wine  ;     be- 
cause   it    generally    proceeds    from    hard 
drinking  and  intemperance.)       Gutl 
cea.     A  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  pim- 
pled face. 

Bacculi,     Is  used,  by  some  writ 
a  particular  ki'nl  of  lozenges,   shaped  into 
little  short  rolls      Hildanus   likewi 
it  for  an  instrument  in  surgery. 

Bacoba.     The  Banana. 

Badiaoa.     A    kind    of  sponge   usually 
sold  m  Russia,  the  powder  of  which 
to     1:    away  the  livid  marks  of  bio 
bruises  within  a  few  hours.       It  is  only  de- 
scribed by    Bauxbaum,  and   i\s    nature   is 
not  properly  understood. 
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Bvui.  The    seed    of   a  tree 

which  grows  in  China,  and  smells  like  ani- 
seed. The  Chinese  (and  Dutch,  in  imita- 
tion of  them)  sometimes  use  the  badiane 
to  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  taste.  See 
Aniium  stellatnm. 

Bajdizj  a(U'*.     See  Bathwater. 

Badranum  skme.v.     Indian  aniseed. 

Bauucca.  (Indian.)  A  species  of  cap- 
paris. 

Baozcher.     An  antidote. 

Rjbos.  (Bxw.1  In  Hippocrates  it  means 
few  :  but  in  P.  ytgineta,  it  is  an  epithet  for 
a  poultice. 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS.  A  saline  mine- 
ral spring  in  London,  resembling  the 
Epsom  mineral.  In  most  constitutions, 
three  half-pints  is  considered  a  full  dose  for 
purging. 

Bagnio.  (From  bagno,  Ital.)  A  bathing 
or  sweating-house. 

Bah ei  oyolii.  Ray  takes  it  to  be  the 
Areca,  or  Faufel 

Bauee  srnuiLi.  An  Indian-tree ;  the 
Genista  spinosa  Indica ;  a  decoction  of 
the  roots  of  which  is  diuretic.  The  leaves, 
boiled  and  sprinkled  in  vinegar,  have  the 
same  effect,  according  to  Ray. 

Baiac    White  lead. 

Bir*.    The  plantain  tree. 

Ru.HNA     MACROCEPHALA.       (BotAet/Vst    from 

j3*x*.a>,  to  cast,  from  its  power  in  casting 
up  "cater  ;  and  /xtt.K^oKi<pct\of ;  from  /uuut^os, 
long,  and  k&p*k:>,  a  head  ;  from  the  length 
of  its  hpad.)  The  systematic  name  of  a 
sppcies  of  whale. 

Rat.alincm  oleum.     Oil  of  the  ben-nut. 

Baxanoc  sT.nTw.  (From  /Saxavoc,  a 
nut,  and  x.*<r*\ov,  a  chestnut ;  so  called  from 
its  tuberous  root.)  The  bunium  bidbocas- 
tanum,  or  enr'h-nut. 

Balanos.  Balanus.  (From  @*.\\ct>,  to 
cast ;  because  it  sheds  its  fruit  upon  the 
ground  )     1.  An  acorn. 

2.  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatise  de  AfFec- 
tjonibtfs,  expresses  by  it  the  oak. 

3  Theophrastus  uses  it  sometimes,  to 
express  any  glandiferous  tree. 

4  From  the  similitude  ofform,  this  word  is 
used  to  express  suppositories  and  pessaries. 

5.   \  nam."  of  the  glans  penis. 

B4LAUSTIUM.  (From  £*a/oc,  various 
and  aval,  to  dry  :  so  called  from  the  va- 
riety of  its  colour-!,  snd  its  becoming  soon 
drv  ;  or  from  Sx*r*va>,  to  germinate.)  Pa- 
laustia  A  large  rose-like  flower,  of  a 
red  colour,  the  produce  of  the  plant  from 
which  we  obtain  the  granatum.  See  Gra- 
natvm. 

BALBUTIES.  (From  /3*6i£a>,  to  stam- 
mer; or  from  balbef,  Heb.  to  stammer.)  A 
defect  of  speech;  properly,  that  sort  of 
stammering  where  the  patient  sometimes 
hesitates,  and  immediately  after,  speaks 
precipitately.  It  is  the  Psellismns  Balbu- 
of  Culler. 


Bausta.  (From  /8*aa«,  to  cast.)  The 
astragulus,  a  bone  of  the  foot,  was  former- 
ly called  os  bahsix,  because  the  ancients 
used  to  cast  it  from  their  slings. 

Balmoney.     See  Meum  athumanticum. 

Balm.     See  Melissa.  t 

Balm  of  Cilead.     See  Moldavica. 

Balm  of  Mecca.  See  BaUamum  Gilea- 
dense. 

Balm,  Turkey.     See  Moldavica. 

Ballote,  (From  &t\\t»,  to  send  forth, 
and  ar,  an-or,  the  ear ;  because  it  sends 
forth  flowers  like  ears.)  Ballota.  Stinking 
horehound.  A  nettle-like  plant.  The 
ballote  nigra  of  Linnajus. 

BALNEUM.  A  bath,  or  bathing-house, 
See  Bath. 

Balneum  animale.  The  wrapping  any 
part  of  an  animal,  just  killed,  round  the 
bodv,  or  a  limb. 

BALNEUM  ARENiE.  A  sand-bath  for 
chymical  purposes.     See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  CAL1DUM.  A  hot-bath. 
See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  FRIGIDUM.  A  cold  bath. 
See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  MARL*.  Balneum  maris. 
A  warm-water  both.     See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  MED1CATUM.  A  bath 
impregnated  with  drugs. 

Balneum  siccum.  Balneum  cinereum. 
A  dry  bath,  either  with  ashes,  sand,  or  iron 
filings. 

Balneum  sulphureum.  A  sulphur 
bath 

BALNEUM  TEPIDUM.  A  bath  heated 
from  93  to  96  or  98  deg.  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. 

BALNEUM  VAPORIS.  A  vapour 
bath. 

Baloon.  (Ballon  or  balon,  French.) 
A  large  glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low globe.  For  certain  chymical  operations 
ballons  are  made  with  two  necks,  placed 
opposite  to  each  other ;  one  trt  receive  the 
neck  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  to  enter 
the  neck  of  a  second  balloon :  this  appara- 
tus is  called  enfiladed  balloons.  Their  use 
is  to  increase  the  whole  space  of  the  re- 
ceiver, because  any  number  of  these  may 
be  adjusted  to  each  other.  The  only  one 
of  these  vessels  which  is  generally  used,  is 
a  small  oblong  balloon  with  two  necks, 
which  is  to  be  luted  to  the  retort,  and  to 
the  receiver,  or  great  balloon  ,■  it  serves  to 
remove  this  receiver  from  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  and  to  hinder  it  from  being  too 
much  heated. 

BALSAM.  (Balsamum.  From  baal 
samum,  Hebrew.)  The  term  b.dsam  was 
anciently  applied  to  any  strong-scented,  na- 
tural vegetable  resin  of  about  the  fluidity 
of  treacle ;  inflammable,  not  miscible 
with  water,  without  addition,  and  sup- 
posed to  he  possessed  of  many  medical  vir- 
tues.   All  the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian 
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balsam,  copaiba  bal -am,  &c.  are  examples 
of  natural  balsams.  Besides,  mar  , 
cincs  rompoii'ided  of  various  resins,  or-oits, 
and  brought  to  this  consistence,  obuined 
the  name  of  balsam.  Latterly,  however, 
the  term  has  been  restricted  to  those  resins 
which  contain  the  Benzoic  acid.  Of  these 
only  three  are  commonly  known,  the  gum 
benzoin,  balsam  of  Tolu,  or  Pern,  and 
storax. 

Balsam  '.ppi.e,  male.  The  fruit  of  the 
mtmarSca  elaterium  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  the 
fjecala  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  af- 
fords «he  elaterium  of  the  shops. 

Balsam,  aiitificial.  Compound  medi- 
cines are  V  us  termed  which  are  made  of  a 
bajs  mic  or  nsistence  and  fragrance.  They 
arc  generally  composed  of  expressed  or 
ediereal  oils,  resins,  and  other  solid  bodies, 
which  give  them  the  consistence  of  butter. 
The  basis,  or  body  of  ihem,  is  expresed 
oil  of  nutmeg,  and  frequently  wax.  butler, 
&c.  They  are  usually  tinged  with  cinna- 
bar and  saffron. 

Balsam  Canary.     See  Mnldcvica. 
Balsam  of  Canada.    See  Balsamum  Cana- 
dense. 

Balsam  of  Copaivx.  See  Balsamum  Co- 
paivx. 

Balsam,  natuhal.  A  resin,  which  has 
not  yet  -.ssumed  the  concrete  form,  but 
still  continues  in  a  fluid  state,  is  so  called, 
as  c-mmon  turpentine,  balsamum  copaiva, 
peruvianum,  tolutanum,  &c. 

Balsam,  Peruvian.  See  Balsamum  Peru- 
vianum, 

Balsam  of  sulphur.  See  Balsamum  sul- 
phuris. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  See  Balsamum  tolutanum. 
Balsam.  Turkey.     See  Moldavica. 
Balsamatio.  (From bahamvm,3i balsam.) 
The  •embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

Balsamea.  (From  balsamum,  balsam.) 
The  balm  of  Gilead  fir ;  so  called  from  its 
odour.     See  Balsamum  canadense. 

Balsamel^ost.  (From  balsamum,  bal- 
sam, and  iXAKv,  oil.)  Balm  of  Gilead,  or 
true  balsamum  Judaicum. 
Balsam  oleum.  Balm  of  Gilead. 
BALSAMICA.  (Balsamica,  sc.  me/Jica- 
menta  ,-  from  Sxyt-nfjiov.  balsam.)  Balsamics. 
A  term  generally  applied  to  substances  of 
a  smooth  and  oily  consistence,  which  pos- 
sess emollient,  sweet,  and  generally  aro- 
matic  qualities.  Hoffman  calls  those  me- 
dicines by  this  name,  which  are  hot  and 
acrid,  and  also  the  natural  balsams,  stimu- 
lating gums,  &.c.  by  which  the  vital  heat 
is  increased.  Dr.  Cullen  speaks  of  them 
under  the  ioint  title  of  balsamica  et  resinosa, 
considering  that  turpentine  is  the  basis  of 
all  balsams. 

Balsamifeha  Braziliexsis.  The  bal- 
sam copaiba  tree. 

Balsamifera  Lxdicajta.  The  Peruvian 
balsam  tree. 


BALSAMITA  MAS.     (Fromoa&i 
Buitumita  mujor.        Tanacetum     > 
Cottun  hortorum.     Costomary,   or 
The   plant   which    hears  this 
pharmacopoeias,  is 
of  Linnaeus :— -foliis  ovatis,  intt 

A  Fragra  t -smelling  hi 
that  of  mint ;  forn  erlj 
roborant,  carminative,  and  em 

Balsa Mrr a  foiminea  .   erauim. 
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ucaria  of  Linnaeus.      S  via 

Balsamita  muvoii      Sweel  ma 

Balsamita  major.  See  Baharaita 
mas- 

BASAMUM.  (From  baal  samenu \IA. 
the  prince  of  oils.)  A  balsam.  See  Bal- 
sam. 

Balsamum  ;Egyptiacum.  See  Balsam- 
um Gileudense. 

Bal-amum  Americanum.  See  Bulsam- 
um  Peruvianum. 

Balsamum  ajtobtnum.  A  preparation 
made  from  tacamahacca,  distilled  with 
turpentine  and  soap  liniment,  and  tincture 
of  opium. 

Balsamum  alpinum.  See  Balsamum 
Gileudense. 

Balsamum  antiaonji.  A  remedy 
form,  rly  applied  to  cancer. 

Balsamum  arcjbi.  A  preparation  com- 
posed of  gum-elemi  and  suet. 

Balsamum  Asiaticum.  See  Balsamum 
Gileudense. 

Balsamum  Braziliense.  See  Balsam- 
um copaibx. 

BALSAMUM  CANADENSE.  Canada 
balsam.  B  dsam  of  Canadian  fir.  One  of 
the  purest  turpentines,  procured  from  the 
Pinus  balsamea  of  Linnaeus,  ;'nd  imported 
from  Can  ida.  For  its  properties,  see  TuT* 
pen  tinea. 

Balsamum  ccthaliccm.  A  distillation 
of  oils,  nutmeg,  cloves,  amber,  &c. 

Balsamum  commenhatobis.  A  com. 
position  of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  aloes, 
&c. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA.  (Many  of 
the  Americans  call  all  odoriferous  resins 
and  sweet-scented  gums,  copal ;  and  the 
word  iba,  or  iva,  is  the  name  for  a  tree ; 
hence  copaiva}  Balsatnum  Bra: 
Balsamum  copaibx.  Balsamum  de  copaibu. 
Balsamum  capivi,      Copaiba. 

Copaiba  balsam  is  a  yellow  resinous 
juice,  of  a  moderately  agreeable  smell, 
and  a  bitterish  biting  taste,  very  perma- 
nent on  the  tongue.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords it,  is  the  Copaifera  officinalis  ot Lin- 
naeus. Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gyrna.  It  is  obtained  by  making  deep  in-  i 
cisions  near  its  trunk,  when  the  balsam 
immediately  issues,  and,  at  the  proper 
season,  flows  in  such  abundance,  that 
sometimes,  in  three  hours,  twelve  pounds 
have    been    procured.       The    older   tree 
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afford  the  best  balsam,  and  yield  it  two 
or  three  times  in  the  same  year.  The 
balsam  supplied  by  the  yourg  and  vigo- 
rous trees,  which  abound  wilh  the  most 
juice,  is  crude  and  watery,  and  is,  there- 
fore, accounted  less  valuable.  While  flow- 
ing from  the  tree,  this  balsam  is  a  colour- 
less fluid  ;  in  time,  however,  it  acquires  a 
yellowish  tinge,  and  the  consistence  of 
oil ;  but,  though  by  age  it  has  been  found 
thick,  like  honey,  yet  it  never  becomes 
solid,  like  other  res'inous  fluids.  By  dis- 
tillation in  water,  the  oil  is  separated  from 
the  resin;  and,  in  the  former,  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  balsam  are  concentrated.  If 
the  operation  is  carefully  performed,  about 
one-half  of  the  balsam  rises  into  the  re- 
ceiver, in  the  form  of  oil.  The  balsam 
unites  with  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and 
with  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  given  in  all  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs,  when  no  in- 
flammation is  present.  In  gleets,  and  in 
Sonorrhoca,  it  was  once  a  favourite  rente- 
y,  but  is  now  disused.  In  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  it  is  still  employed,  though  less 
frequently  than  usual ;  and  in  haemorrhoids 
it  is  occasionally  trusted.  The  dose  is  from 
20  to  30  drops,  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
mixed  with  water,  by  means  of  an  egg,  or 
other  mucilage.  The  balsam  of  copaivae  is 
occasionally  adulterated  with  turpenune, 
but  its  virtues  are  not  greatly  injured  by  the 
fraud. 

Balsamum  embrtoxum.  A  prepara- 
tion of  aniseed. 

Balsamum  genujnum  antihuorum. 
See  Balsamum  Gileadense. 

BALSAMUM  GILEADENSE.  Bal- 
samum gemrinum  umiquorum.  Balsamelaoiu 
JEgyptiacum  balsamum.  Balsamum  Asiciti- 
cum.  Balsamum  Judiacum.  Balsamum 
Syriaatm.  Balsamum  e  Meccd  Balsamum 
alpini.  Oleum  bahumi.  Opobulsamum. 
Xyrobalsamum  Balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead. 
A  resinous  juice,  obtained  by  making  in- 
cisions into  the  bark  of  the  Jlmyris  Gilea- 
derisis  of  Linnaeus: — foliis  teniatis  integer- 
ri;;iis,  pedunculis  wuforis  lateralibus.  Class, 
Octandria.  Order,  Monagynia.  The  tree 
grows  spontaneously,  particularly  near  to 
Mecca,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  termed  carpobalsa- 
mum  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  and  that  of  the 
wood  and  branches  xylobalsamum.  The  best 
sort  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
tree,  and  is  held  in  so  high  estimation  by 
the  Turks,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with  genuine  among  us.  The  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  genu  ne  balsam  of  Gilead, 
have  been  highly  rated,  undoubtedly  with 
much  exaggeration.  The  common  balsam 
of  Mecca  is  scarcely  used  ;  but  its  qualities 
seem  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bal- 
sam of  Tolu,  witli  perhaps  more  acrimony. 
The  dose  is  from  15  to  50  drops. 

Ualsamum  ouaiacixum.  Balsam  of 
Peru  and  spirits  of  wine. 
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Balsamum  Guidonis.  The  same  as  bal- 
samum anodynum. 

Balsamum  Huncaiiicum.  A  balsam 
prepared  from  a  coniferous  tree  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains. 

Balsamum  Judaiccm.  See  Balsamum 
Gileadense. 

Balsamum  Locatelli.  (Locatelli ;  so 
called  ft  om  its  inventor  Lucatellus,)  Bal- 
samum Lucatelli.  A  preparation  made  of 
oil,  turpentine,  wax,  and  red  saunders  ;  now 
disused  ;  formerly  exhibited  in  coughs  ol 
long  standing. 

Balsamum  mas.  The  herb  costmary. 
Sec  Bahamitamas. 

Balsamum  f.  Mecca.  See  Balsamum 
Gileadense. 

Balsamum  Mexicanum.      See  Balsamum 
Peruvianum. 

Balsamum  novum.  A  new  balsam  from 
a  red  fruit  in  the  West  Indies. 

Balsamum  odorifeiium.  A  preparation 
of  oil,  wax,  and  any  essential  oil. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  (From 
its  country,  Peru.)  Putznchiil.  Indian, 
Mexican,  and  American  balsam.  Carbareiba 
is  the  name  of  the  tree  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Piso  and  Ray,  it  is  taken. 
It  is  the  Myroxylon  peruiferum  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  grows  in  the  warmest  pro- 
vinces of  South  America,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every  part  of 
the  tree  abounds  with  a  resinous  juice ; 
even  the  leaves  being  full  of  transparent 
resinous  point?,  like  those  of  the  orange- 
tree. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  three  kinds  ;  or  ra- 
ther, it  is  one  and  the  same  balsam,  having 
three  several  names  :  1.  The  balsam  of  in- 
cision ;  2.  The  dry  balsam  ;  3.  The  balsam 
of  lotion.  The  virtues  of  this  balsam,  as 
a  cordial,  pectoral,  and  restorative  stimu- 
lant, and  tonic,  are  by  some  thought  to  be 
very  great.  It  is  given  with  advantage  from 
5  to  10  or  15  drops  for  a  dose,  in  dyspepsia, 
atonic  gout,  in  consumptions,  asthmas  ne- 
phritic complaints,  obstructions  of  the  vis- 
cera, and  suppressions  of  the  menses.  It  is 
l>est  taken  dropped  upon  sugar.  The  yelk 
of  an  egg,  or  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  will, 
indeed,  dissolve  it ;  it  may,  by  that  way,  be 
made  into  an  emulsion  ;  and  it  is  less  acrid 
in  that  form  than  when  taken  singly.  It 
is  often  made  an  ingredient  in  boluses  and 
electuaries,  and  enters  into  two  of  the  of- 
ficinal  compositions  :  the  tinctura  balsami 
PeruvL'ini  compositi,  and  the  trochisci  gly- 
cyrrhyzae.  Externally,  it  is  recommended 
as  a  useful  application  to  relaxed  ulcers, 
not  disposed  to  heal. 

Balsamum  PtnsieuM.  A  balsamum 
composed  of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  and 
aloes. 

Balsamum    h.u kasiiu.      This    balsam, 

which  is   inodorous  when  cold,  but  of  a 

smell  approaching  to  that  of  Tolu  babarn 

when  heated,    is    brought   from   India  in 
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gourd-shells.  It  is  slightly  bitter  to  the 
teste,  and  adheres  to  the  teeth,  on  chewing. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  factitious 
balsams,  and  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  in 
this  country. 

Balsam  dm  samech.  A  factitious  balsam, 
composed  of  tartar,  dulcified  by  spirits  of 

wine. 

Balsamum  sapoxacf.cm.  A  name  given 
to  the  preparation  called  opodeldoc. 

Balsamum  saturxi.  The  remedy  so 
named  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  di- 
gesting the  mixuire  till  it  acquires  a  red 
colour.  This  is  found  to  be  a  good  remedy 
for  cleansing  foul  ulcers  ;  but  it  is  not  ac- 
knowledged in  our  dispensatories. 

Balsamum  styiiacis  Benzoini.  Gum- 
benjoin  is  so  called.     See  Benzoinum. 

Balsamum  succini.     Oil  of  amber. 

Balsamum  sutrHUHis.  A  solution  of 
sulphur  in  oil. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  anisatum.  Balsam 
of  sulphur,  and  oil  of  aniseed. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  B aiihadknse,  Sul- 
phur boiled  with  Barbadoes  tar. 

Balsamum  sulphuiiis  crassum.  Thick 
balsam  of  sulphur. 

Balsamum  sulpuuris  tekebinthina- 
tum.  This  is  made  by  digesting  the  sulphur 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  and,  in  the  latter, 
adding  the  oil  of  aniseed.  They  are  now 
confined  to  veterinary  medicine. 

Balsamum  sulphuiiis  simplex.  Sulphur 
boiled  with  oil. 

Balsamum  Striacum.  The  balm  of 
Gilead.     See  Balsamum  Gileadense. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  Balsam 
of  Tolu.  The  tree  Tohiifera  balsamum 
of  Linnxus,  from  which  this  balsam  is 
procured,  grows  in  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tolu,  behind  Carthagena, 
whence  we  are  supplied  with  the  balsam, 
which  is  brought  to  us  in  little  gourd-shells. 
The  balsam  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  collected 
into  spoons,  which  are  made  of  black  wax, 
from  which  it  is  poured  into  proper  vessels. 
It  thickens,  and  in  time  becomes  concrete  : 
it  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm 
sweetish  taste.  It  dissolves  entirely  in  al- 
cohol, and  communicates  its  odour  and 
taste  to  water,  by  boiling.  It  contains 
acid  of  benzoin.  This  is  the  mildest  of  all 
the  balsams.  It  has  been  used  as  an  ex- 
pectorant ;  but  its  powers  are  very  incon- 
siderable, and  it  is  at  present  employed 
principally  on  account  of  its  flavour  some- 
what resembling  that  of  lemons.  It  is  di- 
rected, by  the  pharmacopoeias,  in  the  sy- 
rupus  Tolutanus,  i'mctura  Tolutana,  and 
syrupus  balsamicus. 

Balsamum  thaumaticum.  Vulnerary 
balsam.  A  form  of  medicine  prescribed  in 
the  London  Dispensatory,  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  tincture  commonly 
called  Friar's  balsam,  so  famous  for  curing 


old    ulcers.     The   London    College  hi 
named  it  Tinctura  Benzoini  composita. 

Balsamum  uwivebbale.  A  name  given 
to  the  unguentum  saturninum  of  old  phar- 
macopoeias. 

Balsamum  tehum,  See  Balsamum  Gilea- 
dense. 

Balsamum  viripe.  Linseed-oil,  turpen- 
tine and  verdigrise,  mixed  together. 

Balsamum  vitm  Hoffmanm.  Beaumr 
de  vie.  An  artificial  balsam,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  and  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  the  warmest  and  most  grateful 
essential  oils,  such  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  la- 
vender, &c.  with  balsam  of  Peru,  dissolv 
ed  in  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine  ;  bu<  it 
is  now  greatly  abridged  in  the  number  of 
ingredients,  and  but  little  used. 

Balzoinum.     The  gum-benjamin. 

Bam b alio.  (From  @i.fA&tiva>,  to  speak 
inarticulately.)  A  person  who  stammers, 
or  lisps. 

Bamboo.  (Indian.)  The  young  shoots 
of  the  arundo  bambos  of  Linnseus,  which  arc- 
prepared  by  the  natives  of  both  Indies 
with  vinegar,  garlic,  pepper,  8cc.  into  a 
very  excellent  pickle,  which  promotes  the 
appetite,  and  assists  digestion. 

Bamia  moschata.     See  Jibelmoschw. 

Bamier.  The  name  of.  a  plant  common 
in  Egypt,  the  husk  of  which  they  dress 
with  meat,  and,  from  its  agreeable  flavour, 
make  great  use  of  it  in  their  ragouts. 

Ban  ahiiok.    The  coffee-tree. 

BANANA.  (Indian.)  liananeira.  Fi- 
coides.  Ficas  Indica.  J\fusa  fructu  cucu- 
vxerino  breviori.  Senoria.  Pacceira.  The 
Banana,  or  Plantain-tree.  The  most  remark- 
able species  of  this  genus   of  plants  are, 

1.  The  paradisaica,  or  plantain. 

2.  The  musa  sapientum,  or  banana-tree. 

Both  are  among  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  The  first  sort  is  cul- 
tivated in  all  the  islands  of  the  West-In- 
dies, where  the  frtt^t  serves  the  Indians  for 
bread;  and  some  of  the  white  people  also 
prefer  it  to  most  other  things,  especially  to 
the  yams  and  cassada  b>;ead.  This  tree  is 
cultivated,  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in 
Jamaica  ;  without  the  fruit  of  which,  Dr. 
Wright  says,  the  island  would  scarcely  be 
habitable,  as  no  species  of  provision  would 
supply  their  place.  Even  flour,  or  bread 
itself,  would  be  less  agreeable,  and  less 
able  to  support  the  laborious  negro,  so  as 
£b  enable  him  to  do  his  business,  or  to  keep 
in  health.  Plantains  also  fatten  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  dogs,  fowls,  and  other  do- 
mestic animals.  The  leaves,  being  smooth 
and  soft,  are  employed  as  dressings  after 
blisters.  The  water  from  the  soft  trunk  is 
astringent,  and  employed  by  some  to  check 
diarrhoeas.  Every  other  part  of  the  tree  is 
useful  in  different  parts  of  rural  economy. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  napkins  and  table- 
cloths, and  arc  food  for  hogs.  The  second 
sort,  musa  sapientum,  or  banana-tree,  tlif- 
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ters  from  the  paradisiaca,  in  having  its 
stalks  marked  with  dark  purple  stripes  and 
spots.  The  fruit  is  shorter,  straighter,  and 
rounder ;  the  pulp  is  softer,  and  of  a  more 
luscious  taste.  It  is  never  eaten  green  ; 
but,  when  ripe,  it  is  very  agreeable,  either 
eaten  raw  or  fried  in  slices,  as  fritters,  and 
is  relished  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the 
West  Indies.  Both  the  above  plants  were 
carried  to  the  West  Indies  from  the  Cana- 
ry Islands ;  whither,  it  is  believed,  they  had 
been  brought  from  Guinea,  where  they 
grow  naturally. 

Banankira.     See  Banana. 

Baxcia.  The  Elaphoboscum,  or  wild 
parsnip. 

BANDAGE.  Deligatio.  Fascia.  An 
apparatus  consisting  of  one  or  several  pieces 
of  linen,  or  flannel,  and  intended  for  co- 
vering or  surrounding  parts  of  the  body  for 
surgical  purposes.  Bandages  are  either 
simple  or  compound.  The  chief  of  the 
simple  are  the  circular,  the  spiral,  the 
uniting,  the  retaining,  the  expellent,  and 
the  creeping.  The  compound  bandages 
used  in  surgery,  are  the  T  bandage,  the 
suspensory  one,  the  capistrum,  the  eigh- 
teen-tail  bandage,  and  others  to  be  met 
with  in  surgical  treatises. 

Banduha.  A  plant  which  grows  in  Cey- 
lon, whose  root  is  said  to  be  astringent. 

Bangue.  Banffe.  A  species  of  opiate 
in  great  use  throughout  the  East,  for  its 
intoxicating  qualities.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a 
kind  of  wild  hemp,  growing  in  the  countries 
of  the  Levant,  and  made  into  powder,  pills, 
or  conserves. 

Banica.     The  wild  parsnip. 

Banilia.     See  Vanilla. 

Banilas.     See  Vanilla. 

Baobab.  Bahobab.  A  species  of  the 
genus  of  plants  called  by  Linnaeus  Adanso- 
nia.  It  grows  mostly  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of 
Benin.  The  bark  is  called  lalo ;  the  ne- 
groes dry  it  in  the  shade,  then  powder  and 
keep  it  in  little  cotton  bags,  and  put  two 
or  three  pinches  into  their  food.  It  is  rail- 
ciliaginous,  and  powerfully  promotes  per- 
spiration. The  mucilage  obtained  from  this 
bark  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  the  epi- 
demic fevers  of  the  country  that  produces 
these  trees ;  so  is  a  decoction  of  the  dried 
leaves.  The  fre»h  fruit  is  as  useful  as  the 
leaves,  for  the  same  purposes. 

Baptica  coccus.  Kermes  berries. 

Baptisteuium.  (From  ^t7r]a>,  to  im- 
merge.)  A  bath,  or  repository  of  water,  to 
wash  the  body. 

Baptistrim.  (From  /Sswrjai,  to  dye.) 
A  species  of  wild  mustard  ;  so  culled  from 
its  reddish  colour. 

Baiiac.  (From  borak,  Arabian,  splendid.) 
Barach  panii.  Nitre.  According  to  Ru- 
landus,  nitrum  salis. 

Baras.  (Arabian.)  In  M.  A.  Severi- 
•nis,  it  is  synonymous  with  Alphus,  or  Lcuce. 


Bahathrcm.  (Arabian.)  Any  cavity  or 
hollow  place. 

BARBA.  (From  barbarus,  because  wild 
nations  are  usually  unshaven.)  1.  The 
beard  of  man. 

2.  Some  vegetables  have  the  specific 
name  of  barba,  whose  ramifications  are 
bushy,  like  a  beard,  as  barba  jovis,  &c. 

Barba  aronis.     The  arum. 

Bahha  ctfPRUB.    The  ulmaria. 

Barba  hirci.     The  tragopogon. 

Barba  jovis.  Jupiter's  beard,  or  the 
silver  bush.  Also  a  name  of  the  semper- 
vivum  majus,  and  of  a  species  of  an- 
thyllis. 

Barbadoes  cherry  The  fruit  of  the 
Malphigia  glabra  of  Linnaeus,  resembling 
the  inferior  of  our  cherries. 

Barbadoes  nut.     See  Ricinus  major. 

BARBADOES  TAR.  (So  named  from 
the  island  from  which  it  is  chiefly  pro- 
cured.) The  use  of  this  article  in  medicine 
is  limited  to  its  external  application,  at 
times,  in  paralytic  cases. 

Barbarea.  (From  St.  Barbary,  who  is 
said  to  have  found  its  virtues.)  The  leaves 
of  this  plant,  Erisymum  barbarea :  J'oliis 
lyratis,  extiino  subrotundo  of  Linnaeus,  may 
be  ranked  among  the  ihe  antiscorbutics.— 
They  are  seldom  used  in  practice. 

Barb  aria.  Barbaricum.  An  obsolete 
term  formerly  applied  to  rhubarb. 

BarbarossjE  pilula.  Barbarossa's  pill. 
An  ancient  composition  of  quicksilver,  rhu- 
barb, diagridium,  musk,  amber,  &c.  It  was 
the  first  internal  mercurial  medicine  which 
obtained  any  real  credit. 

Barbarum.  The  name  of  a  plaister  in 
Scribonius  Largus. 

Barbatina.    A  Persian  vermifuge  seed. 

Barbel.  JBarbo.  And  oblong  fish  re> 
sembling  the  pike,  the  eating  of  whose  roe 
often  brings  on  the  cholera  morbus. 

Barberry.     See     Berberis. 

Barbota.  The  barbut.  A  small  river- 
fish.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its 
liver,  which  is  esteemed  the  most  delicate 
part  of  it. 

BARDANA.  (From  bardus,  foolish  ;  be- 
cause silly  people  are  apt  to  throw  them 
on  the  garments  of  passengers,  having  the 
property  of  sticking  to  whatever  they 
touch.)  Arctium.  Betonica.  Britannica. 
Haphis.  Burd.  ck.  The  plant  so  called 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  Arctium  lappa : 
—foliia  cordatis,  inermibus,  petiolatis,  of 
Linnaeus.  It  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds.  The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  sub- 
acrid  taste  :  they  are  recommended  as  very 
eflicacious  diuretics,  given  either  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm.  The  roots  taste 
sweetish,  with  a  slight  austerity  and  bit- 
terness :  they  are  esteemed  aperient,  diu- 
retic, and  sudorific ;  and  are  said  to  act 
without  irritation,  so  as  to  be  safely  ven- 
tured upon  in  acute  disorders.     Decoctions 
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of  them  have  of  late  been  used,  in  rheuma- 
tic, gouty,  venereal,  and  other  disorders ; 
and  arc  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  sar- 
saparilla.  Two  ounces  of  the  root9  are  to 
be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  to  a 
quart;  to  this,  two  drachms  of  vitriolated 
kali  have  been  usually  added.  Of  this  de- 
coction, a  pint  should  be  taken  every  day, 
in  scorbutic  and  rheumatic  cases,  and 
when  intended  as  a  diuretic,  in  a  shorter 
period. 

BAREGE  WATER.  The  small  vil- 
lage of  Barege,  celebrated  for  its  thermal 
wters,  is  situated  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  about  half  way  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
hot  springs  are  four  in  number.  They  have 
all  the  same  component  parts,  but  difler 
somewhat  in  their  temperature,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  sulphur,  the  hottest  being  most 
strongly  penetrated  wi  h  this  active  ingre- 
dient. The  coolest  of  these  waters  raises 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  73  deg.  ;  the 
hottest  to  120  deg.  Barege  waters  are  re- 
markable for  a  very  smooth  soapy  feel ; 
they  render  the  skin  very  supple  and  plia- 
ble, and  dissolve  perfectly  well  soap  and 
animal  lymph ;  and  are  resorted  to  as  a 
bath  in  resolving  tumours  of  various  kinds, 
rigidities,  and  contractions  of  the  tendons, 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  left  by  rheumatic 
and  gouty  complaints,  and  are  highly  ser- 
viceable in  cutaneous  eruptions.  Internally 
taken,  this  water  gives  considerable  relief 
in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially  at- 
tended with  acidity  and  heart-burn,  in  ob- 
stinate cholics,  jaundice,  and  in  gravel, 
and  other  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 
Barigma.  See  Burrilla. 
BARILLA.  (Bariglia,  the  place  where 
it  was  formerly  produced.)  BarigUa.  Ba- 
rillor.  Anatron.  Natron.  Anaton.  J\ft- 
trum  antiquorum.  Jlphronitrum.  Baurach. 
Sal  alkalinus  ftxus  Jbssilis.  Carbonas  sodte 
impurus.  Sub-carbonas  soda  impurus.  Soda 
Barilla  is  the  term  given,  in  commerce, 
to  the  impure  mineral  alkali,  or  imperfect 
carbonate  of  soda,  imported  from  Spain  and 
the  Levant.  It  is  made  by  burning  to 
ashes  different  plants  that  grow  on  the  sea- 
shore, chiefly  of  the  genus  salsola  of  Lin- 
Vieeus,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  hard  porous 
masses,  of  a  speckled  brown  colour.  Kelp, 
a  still  more  impure  alkali,  made  in  this 
country  by  burning  various  sea-weeds,  is 
sometimes  called  British  barilla.  The  ma- 
rine plants,  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  barilla  in  this  country,  are  the 
salsola  kali,  salicornia  Kuropsea,  zostera 
maritima,  triglochen  maritimum,  chenopo- 
dium  maritimum,  atriplex  portulacnides 
and  littoralis,  plantago  maricima,  tamarix 
tallica,  eryngium  maritimum,  sedurn  tele- 
phium,  dipsacus  fullor.um,  £cc.  &c. 

BARK.  A  term  very  frequently  em- 
ployed to  signify,  by  way  of  eminence, 
Peruvian  hark.     See  Cinchona. 


Bark,  Carrihaan.  See  Cinchona  Jainafi 
censts. 

Bark,  Jamaica.  Sec  Cinchona  Jamai 
cenzis. 

Bark,  Peruvian.     See  Cinchona. 

Bark,  red.     See   Cinchona  rubra. 

Bark  yelloiv.     See  Cinchona  Jlava 

Barter/.     See  Hordeum. 

Barley,  caustic.     See  Cavidilla. 

Barley,  pearl.     See  Hordeum  pcrlatum. 

Bahm.     A  name  given  to  yeast. 

BARNET  WATER.  It  is  of  a  purging 
kind,  of  a  similar  quantity  to  that  of  Ep- 
som, and  about  half  its  strength. 

BAROMETER.  (From  /?*§«,  weight, 
and  /urrgov,  measure.)  An  instrument  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  air  ;  it  is  com- 
monly  called  a  weather-glass. 

Baronf.s.  Small  worms;  called  also 
Nepones. 

Baroptis.  A  black  stone,  said  to  be  an 
antidote  to  venomous  bites. 

Baiios.     (Bagoc.)     Gravity. 

1.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express 
by  it,  an  uneasy  weight  in  any  part. 

2.  It  is  also  the  Indian  name  for  a  species 
of  camphire,  which  is  distilled  from  the 
roots  of  the  true  cinnamon-tree. 

Barrenness.     The  same  as  sterility. 

Bartholinian;e  glandtjue.  See  Sub' 
lingual  glands. 

BAnYCoiA.  (From  B*gt,t,  heavy,  and 
ttxiwu;  to  hear.)  Deafness,  or  difficulty  of 
hearing. 

Baryococcalon.  (From  fi*.$vs,  heavy, 
and  jtfjtjtsaoc,  a  nut ;  because  it  gives  a  deep 
sound.)     A  name  for  the  stramonium. 

Barypiionia.  (From  /&tgoc,  dull,  and 
<pw»,  the  voice.)     A  difficulty  of  speaking. 

BARYTES.  (From  /?*§«,  heavy ;  so 
called  because  it  is  very  ponderous.)  Cauk. 
Calk.  Terra  ponderosa.  Baryt.  Ponde- 
rous earth     Heavy  earth. 

Barytes  does  not  exist  pure  in  nature.  It 
is  always  found  in  combination  with  sulphu- 
ric or  carbonic  acid.  United  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  forms  the  mineral  called 
sulphate  of  barytes,  or  baroselenite.  It  is 
found  in  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  &c. 
When  united  to  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called 
terated  barytes,  or  carbonate  of  barytes,  ♦bund 
at  Anglezark,  near  Chorley,  in  Lancashire. 
Botli  combinations  are  met  with  regularly 
crystallized  and  amorphous. 

Pure  barytes  has  a  much  stronger  affi- 
nity than  any  other  body  for  sulphuric 
acid ;  it  turns  blue  tincture  of  cabbage 
green.  It  is  entirely  infusible  by  heat 
alone,  but  melts  when  mixed  with  various 
earths.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.000.  It 
changes  quickly  in  the  air,  swells,  becomes 
soft,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder,  with  the 
aquisition  of  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight. 
This  slaking  is  much  more  active  and 
speedy  than  that  of  lime.  It  combines  with 
phosphorus,  which  compound  decomposes 
water  rapidly.     It  unites  to  sulphur  by  the 
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dry  and  humid  way.  It  has  a  powerful 
attraction  for  water,  which  it  absorbs  with 
a  hissing  noise  and  consolidates  it  strongly. 
It  is  soluble  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
cold,  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
Its  crystals  are  long  four-sided  prism9  of  a 
satin-like  appearance.  It  is  a  deadly  poi- 
son to  animals. 

Method  of  obtaining  pure  Barytes. — 1. 
Take  native  carbonate  of  barytes;  reduce  it 
to  a  fine  powder  and  dissolve  it  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  evapo- 
rate this  solution  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and 
then  suffer  it  to  crystallize  in  a  shallow  ba- 
sin. The  salt  obtained  is  nitrate  of  barytes  ; 
expose  this  nitrate  of  barytes  to  the  action  of 
heat  in  a  china  cup,  or  silver  crucible,  and 
keep  it  in  a  dull  red  heat  for  at  least  one  hour, 
then  suffer  the  vessel  to  cool,  and  transfer 
the  greenish  solid  contents,  which  are  pure 
barytes,  into  a  well  stopped  bottle.  When 
dissolved  irt  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, and  evaporated,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
a  beautiful  crystaline  form. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid,  added  to 
the  native  carbonate  of  barytes,  unites  to 
the  barytes,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  forms  nitrate  of  barytes  ;  on  exposing 
this  nitrate  to  heat,  it  parts  with  its  nitric 
acid,  which  becomes  decomposed  into  its 
constituents,  leaving  the  barytes  behind. 

2.  Pure  barytes  may  likewise  be  obtain- 
ed from  its  sulphate.  For  this  purpose, 
boil  powdered  sulphate  of  barytes  in  a  so- 
lution of  twice  or  three  times  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  in  a  Florence  flask,  for 
about  two  hours;  filter  the  solution  and 
expose  what  remains  on  the  filter  to  the 
action  of  a  violent  heat. 

In  this  case  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
barytes  unites  to  the  potash,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  latter,  joins  to  the  ba- 
rytes ;  hence  sulphate  of  potash  and  carbo- 
nate of  barytes  are  obtained.  The  former 
is  in  solution  and  passes  through  the  filter  ; 
the  latter  is  insoluble,  and  remains  behind. 
From  this  artificial  carbonate  of  barytes, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat. 

Basaal.  (Indian.)  The  name  of  an  In- 
dian tree.  A  decoction  of  its  leaves,  with 
ginger,  in  water,  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  dis- 
orders of  the  fauces.  The  kernels  of  the 
fruit  kill  worms.     Ray's  Hist. 

BASALTES.  (In  the  ,£thiopic  tongue, 
this  word  means  iron,  which  is  the  colour 
of  the  stone.)  A  heavy  and  hard  kind  of 
stone,  chiefly  black,  or  green.  It  fre- 
quently contains  iron,  has  a  flinty  hard- 
ness, is  insoluble  by  acids,  and  is  fusible 
by  fire.  The  most  remarkable  property  of 
this  substance  is  its  figure,  being  never 
found  in  strata,  like  other  marbles,  but 
always  standing  up  in  the  form  of  regular 
angular  columns,  composed  of  a  number  of 
joints,  one  placed  upon  and  nicely  fitted 
to  another,  as  if  formed  by  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  architect.  Some  regard  this  fusible 
substance  as  a  volcanic  production,  others 
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have  supposed  that  it  was  formed  of  water. 
The  Giant's  Causeway,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  in  Ireland,  and  the  rock  of  Pere- 
niere,  near  St.  Santdoux,  in  Auvergne,  are 
formed  of  these  stones.  The  distinctive 
characters  of  basal tes  are,  a  regular  form, 
hardness  sufficient  to  give  fire  with  steel ; 
and  a  cinereous,  gray  colour,  inclining  to 
black. 

Basanites.  (From  /Waw^a  to  find 
out.)  A  stone  said  by  Pliny,  to  contain 
a  bloody  juice,  and  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
liver  ;  also  a  stone  upon  which,  by  some, 
the  purity  of  gold  was  formerly  said  to  be 
tried,  and  of  which  medical  mortars  were 
made. 

Base,  acidifiable.     See  Acid. 
Base,  acidifying.     See  Acid. 
Basiatio.     (Krom   basio,  to  kiss.)     Ve- 
nerial  connection  between  the  sexes. 
Basiator.     See  Constrictor  labiorum. 
Basil     See  Basilicum. 
Basilar e  os.     (Basilaris  ;  from  fcuriMv;, 
a  king.)     Several  bones  were  so  termed  by 
the  ancients ;    as  the  sphsenoid  and  occi- 
pital bones. 

Basilahis  arteria.  Basilary  artery. 
An  artery  of  the  brain.  So  called  be- 
cause it  lies  upon  the  basilary  process  of 
the  occipital  bone.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  with- 
in the  skull,  and  runs  forwards  to  the  sella 
turcica  along  the  pons  varolii,  which  it 
supplies,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts,  with 
blood. 

Basilaris  processus.  Basilary  process. 
See  Occipital  bone. 

Basiliaris  apophysis.  The  great  apo- 
physis of  the  os  occipitis. 

Basilica  mediana.  See  Basilica  vena. 
Basilica  nux.  The  walnut. 
BASILICA  VENA.  The  large  vein  that 
runs  in  the  internal  part  of  the  arm,  and 
evacuates  its  blood  into  the  axillary  vein. 
The  branch  which  crosses,  at  the  head  of 
the  arm,  to  join  this  vein,  is  called  the 
basilic  median.  They  may  either  of  them 
be  opened  in  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting. 

Basilicon  ointment.  See  Basilicum  un- 
guentum. 

Basilicum.  (From  &w/>.«oc,  royal ;  so 
called  from  its  great  virtues.)  Ocimum. 
Basil,  The  plant  which  bears  this  name  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Ocimum  basili- 
cum of  Linnxus  -.—fohis  ovatis  glabris  ;  ca- 
i'ldbus  ciliatis.  It  is  supposed  to  possess 
nervine  qualities,  but  is  seldom  employed 
but  as  a  condiment  to  season  high  dishes, 
to  which  it  imparts  a  grateful  odour  am1 
taste. 

Basilicum  ungcentum.  Unguentum  bt; 
siliatm  f avum.  An  ointment  popularly  so 
called  from  its  having  the  ocymum"  ba- 
silicum in  its  composition.  It  came  after 
wards  to  be  composed  of  wax,  resin,  &c 
and  is  now  called  ccratum  resin**  flavx. 
Bisuicua  puLvre,    Therovalnov 
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A  preparation  formerly  composed  of  calo- 
mel, rhubarb,  and  jalap.  Many  composi- 
tions, were,  by  the  ancients,  so  called,  from 
their  supposed  pre-eminence. 

Basilidiojt.  An  itchy  ointment  was 
formerly  so  called  by  Galen. 

Uasilis.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
collyriums  of  supposed  virtues,  by  Galen. 

Basiliscus.  (From  /W/ah/j,  a  king.) 
The  basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  a  poisonous 
serpent ;  «o  called  from  a  white  spot  up- 
on its  head,  which  resembles  a  crown. 
Also  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Basio-cerato-chohdro-glosscs.  See  By- 
oglossus. 

Basio-glossiw.     See  Hyoglossus. 

Basio-phaktng^us.  See  Consfrictor 
pharyngis  medius. 

BASIS.  (From  &m\w,  to  go  :  the  support 
of  any  thing,upon  which  it  stands  or  goes.) 

1.  This  word  is  very  frequently  applied 
anatomically  to  the  body  of  any  part,  or  to 
that  part  from  which  the  other  parts  ap- 
pear, as  it  were,  to  proceed,  or  by  which 
they  are  supported. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  signifies  the  princi- 
pal ingredient. 

Basis  cerebri.  A  term  applied  for- 
merly to  the  palatum. 

Basis  cordis.  The  broad  part  of  the 
heart  is  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  apex,  or  point. 

Bassi  colica.  The  name  of  a  medicine 
in  Scribonius  Largus,  compounded  of  aro- 
matics  and  honey. 

Bastard  pleurisy.  See  Peripneumonia 
notha. 

Batatas.  (So  the  natives  of  Peru  call 
the  potato,  which  is  a  native  of  that  coun- 
try, from  our  word  potato.)  A  species  of 
night-shade,  solarium  tuberosum,  Linn.  Po- 
tatoes were  first  brought  into  Europe  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  1486.  and  planted  in  Lon- 
don. They  are  said  to  be  natives  of  Peru. 

BATH.  Balneum.  Baths  are  of  several 
kinds. 

I.  A  convenient  receptacle  of  water^  for 
persons  to  wash  or  plunge  in,  either  for 
health  or  pleasure,  is  called  a  bath.  These 
are  distinguished  into  hot  and  cold ;  and 
are  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  natural 
hot  baths  are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot 
springs,  of  which  there  are  many  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  ;  especially  in  those 
countries  where  there  are,  or  have  evident- 
ly been,  volcanoes.  The  artificial  hot 
baths  consist  either  of  water,  or  of  some 
other  fluid,  made  hot  by  art.  The  cold 
bath  consists  of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt, 
in  its  natural  degree  of  heat ;  or  it  may  be 
made  colder  by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  ni- 
tre, sal-ammoniac,  &c.  The  chief  hot 
baths  in  our  country  are  those  of  Bath  and 
Bristol,  and  those  of  Buxton  and  Matlock ; 
which  latter,  however,  are  rather  warm, 
or  tepid,  than  hot.  The  use  of  these  baths 
is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the 


head,  as  palsies,  Sec.  ;  in  cuticular  diseases, 
as  leprosies,  &c. ;  obstructions  and  consti- 
pations  of  the  bowels,  the  6Curvy,  and 
stone  ;  and  in  many  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  The  cold  bath,  though  popular- 
ly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  innocent  reme. 
dies  yet  discovered,  is  not,  however, 
to  be  adopted  indiscriminately.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  liable  to  do  considerable 
mischief  in  all  cases  of  diseased  viscera,  and 
is  not,  in  any  case,  proper  to  be  used  du- 
ring the  existence  of  costiveness.  As  a 
preventive  remedy  for  the  young,  and  as  a 
general  bracer  lor  persons  of  a  relaxed 
fibre,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  it  often 
proves  highly  advantageous  ;  and  in  gene- 
ral, the  popular  idea  is  a  correct  one,  that 
the  gloio  which  succeeds  the  use  of  cold  or 
temperate  baths,  is  a  test  of  their  utility  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  producing1 
cldlliness,  head-ache,  &c.  is  a  proof  of  their 
being  pernicious. 

The  Cold  Bath. 
The  diseases  and  morbid  symptoms,  for 
which  the  cold  bath,  under  one  form  or 
another,  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
are  very  numerous  ;  and  some  of  them  de- 
serve particular  attention.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  its  uses  is  in  ardent  fever ; 
and,  under  proper  management,  it  forms  a 
highly  valuable  remedy  in  this  dangerous 
disorder.  It  is  highly  important,  however, 
to  attend  to  the  precautions  which  the  use 
of  this  vigorous  remedial  process  requires. 
"Affusion  with  cold  water,"  Dr.  Currie 
observes,  "  may  be  used  whenever  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  steadily  above  the  natural 
standard,  when  there  is  no  sense  of  chilli- 
ness, and  especially  when  there  is  no  gene- 
ral nor  profuse  perspiration.  If  ustd  du- 
ring  the  cold  stage  of  a  fever,  even  though 
the  heat  be  higher  than  natural,  it  brings 
on  interruption  of  respiration,  a  fluttering, 
weak,  and  extremely  quick  pulse,  and  cer- 
tainly might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  extin- 
guish animation  entirely."  The  most  salu- 
tary consequence  which  follows  the  proper 
use  of  this  powerful  remedy,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  profuse  and  general  perspira- 
tion. It  is  this  circumstance  that  appears 
to  give  so  much  advantage  to  a  general 
effusion  of  cold  water  in  fevers,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  partial  application.  The  cold 
bath  is  better  known,  especially  in  this 
country,  as  a  general  tonic  remedy  in 
various  chronic  diseases.  The  general 
circumstances  of  disorder  for  which  cold 
bathing  appears  to  be  of  service,  according 
to  Dr.  Saunders,  are  a  languor  and  weak- 
ness of  circulation,  accompanied  with  pro- 
fuse sweating  and  fatigue, on  very  moderate 
exertion  ;  tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  many 
of  those  symptoms  usually  called  nervous ; 
where  the  moving  powers  are  weak,  and 
the  mind  listless  and  indolent ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  where  no  permanent  morbid 
obstruction,  or  visceral  disease,  is  present. 
Such  a  state  of  bodv  is  often  the  cense- 
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quence  of  a  long  and  debilitating  sickness, 
or  of  a  sedentary  life,  without  using  the 
exercise  requisite  to  keep  up  the  activity  of 
the  bodily  powers.  In  all  these  cases,  die 
gre^t  object  to  be  fulfilled,  is  to  produce  a 
considerable  reaction,  from  the  shock  of 
cold  water,  at  the  expense  of  as  little  heat 
as  possible ;  and  when  cold-bathing  does 
harm,  it  is  precisely  where  the  pouers  of 
tiie  body  are  too  languid  to  bring  on  re- 
action, and  the  chilling  effects  remain  un- 
opposed. Whcfl  the  patient  feels  the 
shock  of  immersion  very  severely,  and, 
from  experience  of  its  pain,  has  acquired  an 
insuperable  dread  of  this  application  ;  when 
he  has  felt  little  or  no  friendly  glow  to 
succeed  the  first  shock,  but  on  coming  out 
of  the  bath  remains  cold,  shivering,  sick 
at  the  stomach,  oppressed  with  head-ache, 
languid,  drowsy  and  listless,  and  ,  verse  to 
food  and  exercise  during  the  whole  of  #lhe 
day,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  bath  has  been 
too  cold,  the  shock  too  severe,  and  no  re- 
action produced  at  all  adequate  to  the  im- 
pression on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

There  19  a  kind  of  slow  irregular  fever, 
or  rather  febricula,  in  which  Dr.  Saunders 
has  often  found  the  cold  hath  of  s  ngular 
service.  This  disorder  principally  affects 
persons  naturally  of  a  sound  constitution, 
but  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  employed  in  some  occupa- 
tion which  strongly  engages  their  attention, 
requires  much  exertion  of  thought,  and 
excites  a  degree  of  anxiety.  Such  persons 
have  constantly  a  pulse  rather  quicker  than 
natural,  hot  hands,  restless  nights,  and  an 
impaired  appetite ;  but  without  any  con- 
siderable derangement  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans. This  disorder  will  continue  for  a 
long  time,  in  an  irregular  way,  never  en- 
tirely preventing  their  ordinary  occupation, 
but  rendering  it  more  than  usually  anxious 
and  fatiguing,  and  often  preparing  the  way 
for  confirmed  hypochondriasis.  Persons  in 
this  situation,  are  remarkably  relieved  by 
the  cold-bath,  and  for  the  most  part,  bear  it 
well ;  and  its  use  should  also,  if  possible,  be 
aided  by  that  relaxation  from  business,  and 
that  diversion  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary 
train  of  thinking,  which  are  obtained  by 
attending  a  watering-place.  The  Doctor 
also  found  cold  bathing  hurtful  in  chlorosis, 
and  observes,  that  it  is  seldom  admissible  in 
those  cases  of  disease  in  the  stomach  which 
are  brought  on  by  high  living,  and  constitute 
what  may  be  termed  the  true  dyspepsia. 

The  topical  application  of  cold  water, 
or  of  a  cold  saturnine  lotion,  in  cases  of 
local  inflammation,  has  become  an  esta- 
blished practice ;  the  efficacy  of  which 
is  daily  experienced.  Burns  of  every  de- 
scription will  bear  a  most  liberal  use  of 
cold  water,  or  even  of  ice ;  and  this  may 
be  applied  to  a  very  extensive  inflamed  sur- 
face, without  even  producing  the  ordinary 
effects  of  general  chilling,  which  would  be 


brought  on  from  the  same  application  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  skin.  Another  very  dis- 
tressing symptom,  remarkably  relieved  by 
cold  water,  topically  applied,  is  that  intole- 
rable itching  of  the  vagina,  which  women 
sometimes  experience,  entirely  unconnect- 
ed with  any  general  cause,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  kind  of  herpes  confined  to 
that  part.  Cold  water  has  also  been  used 
topically  in  the  various  cases  of  strains, 
bruises,  and  similar  injuries,  in  tendinous 
and  ligamentous  parts,  with  success ;  also 
in  rigidity  of  muscles,  that  have  been  long 
kept  at  rest,  in  order  to  favour  the  union 
of  bone,  where  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  organic  injur}',  but  only  a  deficiency  of 
nervous  energy,  and  in  mobility  of  parts, 
or  at  most,  only  slight  adhesions,  which 
would  give  way  to  a  regular  exercise  of 
the  weakened  limb.  Another  very  striking 
instance  of  the  powerful  effects  of  topical 
cold,  in  stimulating  a  part  to  action,  is 
shown  in  the  use  of  cold,  or  even  iced  wa- 
ter, to  the  vagina  of  parturient  women, 
during  the  dangerous  hemorrhages  that 
take  place  from  the  uterus,  on  the  partial 
separation  of  the  placenta. 

The  Shower  Bath. 

A  species  of  cold  bath.  A  modern  in- 
vention, in  which  the  water  falls,  through 
numerous  apertures,  on  the  body.  A  pro- 
per apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  shops.  The  use  of  the  shower 
bath  applies,  in  every  case,  to  the  cold 
bath,  and  is  of  en  attended  with  particular 
advantages.  1.  From  the  sudden  con- 
tact of  the  water,  which,  in  the  common 
cold  bath,  is  only  momentary,  but  which, 
in  the  shower  bath  may  be  prolonged,  re- 
peated, and  modified,  at  pleasure ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  head  and  breast,  which 
are  exposed  to  some  inconvenience  and 
danger  in  the  common  bath,  being  here  ef- 
fectually secured,  by  receiving  the  first 
shock  of  the  water. 

The  Tepid  Bath. 

The  range  of  temperature,  from  the 
lowest  degree  of  the  warm  bath  to  the 
highest  of  the  cold  bath,  forms  what  may 
be  termed  the  tepid.  In  general,  the  heat 
of  water  which  we  should  term  tepid,  is 
about  90  deg.  In  a  medicinal  point  of 
view,  it  produces  the  greatest  effect  in  ar- 
dent fever,  where  the  temperature  is  little 
above  that  of  health,  but  the  powers. of 
the  body  weak,  not  able  to  bear  the  vigo- 
rous application  of  cold  immersion.  In 
cutaneous  diseases,  a  tepid  bath  is  often 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  salutary  re- 
laxation, and  perspirability  of  the  skin. 
The  Warm  Bath. 

From  93  to  96  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
warm  bath  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
bring  on  a  state  of  repose,  to  alleviate  any 
local  irritation,  and  thereby  induce  sleep. 
It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  safer  remedy  than 
the  cold  bath,  and  more  peculiarly  appli- 
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cable  to  very  weak  and  irritable  constitu- 
tions, whom  the  shock  produced  by  cold 
immersion  would  overpower,  and  who 
have  sufficient  vigour  of  circulation  for  an 
adequate  reaction.  In  cases  of  topical 
inflammation,  connected  with  a  phlogistic 
state  of  body,  preceded  by  rigor  and  gene- 
ral fever,  and  where  the  local  formation  of 
matter  is  the  solution  of  the  general  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  experience  directs  us  to 
the  use  of  the  warm  relaxing  applications, 
rather  than  those  which,  by  exciting  a  ge- 
neral reaction,  would  increase  the  local 
complaint.  This  object  is  particularly  to 
be  consulted  when  the  part  affected  is  one 
that  is  essential  to  life.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
fever,  where  there  is  a  great  determination 
to  the  lungs,  and  the  respiration  appears 
to  be  locally  affected,  independently  of 
the  oppression  produced  by  mere  febrile 
increase  of  circulation,  practitioners  have 
avoided  the  external  use  of  cold,  in  order 
to  promote  the  solution  of  tho  fever ;  and 
have  trusted  to  the  general  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  along  with  the  topically  relaxing 
application  of  warm  vapour,  inhaled  by 
the  lungs.  Warm  bathing  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  well  calculated  to  relieve  those 
complaints  that  seem  to  depend  on  an  irre- 
gular or  diminished  action  of  any  part  of 
the  alimentary  caml  ;  and  the  state  of  the 
skin,  produced  by  immersion  in  warm  wa- 
ter, seems  highly  favourable  to  the  healthy 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Another 
very  important  use  of  the  warm  bath,  is  in 
herpetic  eruptions,  by  relaxing  the  skin, 
and  rendering  it  more  pervious,  and  pre- 
paring it  admirably  for  receiving  the  sti- 
mulant applications  of  tar  ointment,  mer- 
curials, and  the  like,  that  are  intended  to 
restore  it  to  a  healthy  state.  The  consti- 
tutions of  children  seem  more  extensively 
relieved  by  the  warm  bath  than  those  of 
adults ;  and  this  remedy  seems  more  gene- 
rally applicable  to  acute  fevers  in  them  than 
in  persons  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Where 
the  warm  bath  produces  its  salutary  opera- 
tion, it  is  almost  always  followed  by  an 
easy  and  profound  sleep.  Dr.  Saunders 
strongly  recommends  the  use  of  the  tepid 
warm  bath,  or  even  higher,  in  the  true  me- 
norrhagia  of  females.  In  paralytic  affec- 
tions of  particular  parts,  the  powerful  sti- 
mulus of  heated  water  is  generally  allow- 
ed; and  in  these  cases,  the  effect  may  be  as- 
sisted by  any  thing  which  will  increase  the 
stimulating  properties  of  the  water,  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  addition  of  salt.  In  these 
cases,  much  benefit  may  be  expected  from 
the  use  of  warm  sea-baths.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  warm  bath  topically,  as  in  pe- 
diluvia,  or  fomentations  to  the  feet,  often 
produce  the  most  powerful  effects  in  quiet- 
ing irritation  in  fever,  and  bringing  on  a 
sound  and  refreshing  repose.  The  cases  in 
•which  the  warm  bath  is  likely  to  be  attend- 
ed   with  danger,    are   particularly   those 


where  there  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  * 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head ;  and 
apoplexy  has  sometimes  been  thus  brought 
on.  The  lowest  temperature  will  be  re- 
quired  for  cutaneous  complaints,  and  to 
bring  on  relaxation  in  the  skin,  during  fe. 
brile  irritation  ;  the  warmer  will  be  neces- 
sary in  paralysis  ;  more  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed on  a  deep-seated  part  than  one  that 
is  superficial. 

The  Vapour  Bath. 

The  vapour  bath,  called  also  Balneum 
laconicum,  though  not  much  employed  in 
England,  forms  a  valuable  remedy  in  a  va- 
riety of  cases.  In  most  of  the  hot  natural 
waters  on  the  Continent,  the  vapour  batli 
forms  a  regular  part  of  the  bathing  appa- 
ratus,  and  is  there  highly  valued.  In  no 
country,  however,  is  this  application  car- 
ried to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  Russia, 
where  it  forms  the  principal  and  almost 
daily  luxury  of  all  the  people,  in  every 
rank ;  and  it  is  employed  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  a  great  variety  of  disorders. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Basil  Cochrane  has  lately 
published  a  Treatise  or.  the  Vapour  Bath, 
from  which,  it  appears,  he  has  brought  the 
apparatus  to  such  perfection,  that  he  can 
apply  it  of  all  degrees  of  temperature, 
partially  or  generally,  by  shower,  or  by 
stream,  with  a  great  force  or  a  small  one ; 
according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  patients  are  so  variously 
placed,  who  require  such  assistance.  See 
Cochrane  on  Vapour  Bath.  Connected 
with  this  article,  is  the  air-pump  vapour- 
bath  ;  a  species  of  vapour  bath,  or  machine, 
to  which  the  inventor  has  given  this  name. 
This  apparatus  has  been  found  efficacious  in 
removing  paroxysms  of  the  gout,  and  pre- 
venting their  recurrence ;  in  acute  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, ulcers,  &c.  It  has  also  been  propo- 
sed in  chilblains,  leprosy,  yaws,  tetanus, 
amenorrhea,  and  dropsy. 

If.  When  the  vessels  in  which  bodies  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  are  not 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fire, 
but  receive  the  required  degree  of  heat  by 
another  intermediate  body,  such  apparatus 
is  termed  a  bath.  These  have  been  vari- 
ously named,  as  dry,  vapour,  &c.  -Modern 
chyinists  distinguish  three  kinds  : 

1.  Balneum  arena,  or  the  sand  bath. 
This  consists  merely  of  an  open  iron,  or 
baked  clay,  sand-pot,  whose  bottom  is 
mostly  convex,  and  exposed  to  the  furnace. 
Finely  .sifted  sea-sand  is  put  into  this,  and 
the  vessel  containing  the  substance  to  be 
heated,  &.c.  in  the  sand  bath,  immersed  in 
the  middle. 

2.  Bulneum  marine,  or  the  water  bath. 
This  is  very  simple,  and  requires  no 
particular  apparatus.  The  object  is,  to 
place  the  vessel  containing  the  substance 
to  be  heated,  in  another,  containing  water; 
which  last  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
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be  fitted  for  the  application  of  fire,  as  a 
common  still,  or  kettle. 

3.  The  vapour  bath.  When  any  sub- 
stance is  heated  by  the  steam,  or  vapour, 
of  boiling  water,  chymists  say  it  is  done 
by  means  of  a  vapour  bath. 

1IT.  Those  applications  are  called  dry 
baths,  which  are  made  of  ashes,  salt,  sand, 
Sic.  The  ancients  had  many  ways  of  ex- 
citing a  sweat,  by  means  of  a  dry  heat ; 
as  bv  the  use  of  hot  sand,  stove  rooms,  or 
artificial  bagnios;  and  even  from  certain 
natural  hot' steams  of  the  earth,  received 
tinder  a  proper  arch,  or  hot-house,  as  we 
learn  from  Celsus.  They  had  also  another 
kind  of  bath  bv  insolation,  where  the  body 
was  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  draw  forth  the  superfluous  moist- 
ure from  the  inward  parts;  and  to  this 
day  it  is  a  practice,  in  some  nations,  to 
cover  the  bodv  over  with  horse-dung,  es- 
pecially in  painful  chronic  diseases.  In 
New  England,  thev  make  a  kind  of  stove 
of  turf,  wherein  the  sick  are  shut  up  to 
bathe,  or  sweat.  It  was  probably  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  practice,  and  of  the  ex- 
ploded doctrines  of  Celsus,  that  the  no- 
ted empiric  Dr.  Graham  drew  his  notions 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  what  he  called 
earth  bathing;  a  practice  which,  in  the  way 
he  used  it,  consigned  some  of  his  patients 
to  a  perpetual  mansion  under  the  ground. 
The  like  name  of  dry  bath,  is  sometimes 
also  given  to  another  kind  of  bath,  made 
of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  spirit  of  wine. 
The  patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient 
close  chair,  for  the  reception  of  the  fume, 
which  rises  and  provokes  sweat  in  a  plen- 
tiful manner;  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
head  out,  and  to  secure  respiration  This 
bath  has  been  said  to  be  very  effectual  in 
removing  old  obstinate  pains  in  the  limbs. 

IV.  Medicated  baths  are  such  as  are  sa- 
turated with  various  mineral,  vegetable,  or 
sometimes  animal  substances.  Thus  we 
have  sulphur  and  iron  baths,  aromatic  and 
milk  baths.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  ingredients,  if  duly  mixed,  and  a  pro- 
per temperature  be  given  to  the  water, 
may,  in  certain  complaints,  be  productive 
of  effects  highly  beneficial.  Water,  impreg- 
nated with  sulphate  of  iron,  will  abound 
with  the  bracing  and  sulphureous  parti- 
cles of  that  metal,  and  may  be  useful  for 
strengthening  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  reinvigorating  debilitated  limbs, 
stopping  various  kinds  of  bleeding,  re- 
storing the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal 
discharges  when  obstructed,  and,  in  short, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  natural  iron  bath. 
There  are  various  other  medicated  baths, 
such  as  those  prepared  with  alum  and 
quick-lime,  sal-ammoniac,  &c.  by  boiling 
thorn  together,  or  separately,  in  pure  ram 
water,  'lhese  have  long  been  reputed  as 
eminently  serviceable  in  paralytic,  and  all 


diseases  arising  from  nervous  and  muscular 
debility.  , 

BATHWATERS.     Bathom*  aqu<s    bo- 
ils afjux.   Badigv*  aqua.  The  city  of  Bath 
has  been  celebrated,  for  a  long  series  ot 
years,  for  its  numerous  hot  springs,  which 
are   of  a  higher  temperature  than  any  in 
this  kingdom,  (from   112°  to  116°,)  and, 
indeed,  are  the  only  natural  waters  which 
we  possess  that  are  at  all  hot  to  the  touch ; 
all  the   other  thermal  waters  being  of  a 
heat  below   the   animal  temperature,  and 
only  deserving  that  appellation  from  being 
invariably  warmer    than   the  general  ave- 
rage of  the  heat  of  common  springs.    By 
the  erection  of  elegant  baths,  these  waters 
are  paticularly  adapted  to  the  benefit  of 
invalids,  who  find  here  a  variety  of  esta- 
blishments, contributing  equally  to  health, 
convenience,  and  amusement.     There  are 
three  principal  springs  in  the  city  of  Bath, 
namely,  those  called  the  King's  Bath,  the 
Cross  Bath,  and  the  Hot  Bath  ;  all  with- 
in  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  emp- 
tying themselves  into  the  river  Avon,  after 
having  passed  through  the  several  baths. 
Their  supply  is  so   copious,  that  all  the 
large  reservoirs  used  for  bathing  are  fill- 
ed  every  evening  with  fresh  water,  from 
their  respective  fountains.      In  their  sensi- 
ble  and  medicinal  properties,  there  is  but 
a  slight  difference.     According  to  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, the  former  are— 1.   That  the  water, 
when  newly  drawn,  appears  clear  and  co- 
lourless, remains  perfectly  inactive,  with- 
out bubbles,  or  any  sign  of  briskness,  or 
effervescence.    2.    After  being  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  ra- 
ther turbid,  by  the  separation   of  a  pale 
yellow,  ochery  precipitate,  which  gradu- 
ally subsides.     3.     No  odour  is  perceptible 
from  a  glass  of  the  fresh  water,  but  a  slight 
pungency  to  the  taste  from  a  large  mass  ot 
it,  when  fresh  drawn;  which,  however,  is 
neither  fetid  nor  sulphureous.     4.     When 
hot  from  the  pump,  it  affects  the  mouth 
with  a  strong  chalybeate  impression,  with- 
out being  of  a    saline  or  pungent   taste. 
And,  fifthly,  on  growing  cold,  the  chalybeate 
taste  is  entirely  lost,  leaving  only  a  very 
slight  sensation  on  the  tongue,  by  which  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  common 
hard  spring-water.       The  temperature  ot 
the  King's  Bath  water,  which  is  usually  pre- 
ferred for  drinking,  is,  when  fresh  drawn 
in    the    glass,    above    116   deg. ;    that    of 
the  Cross  Bath,  112  deg.     But,  after  flow- 
me  into  the  spacious  bathing  vessels,  rt 
is  generally  from  100  to  106  deg.  in  the 
hotter  baths,  and  from  92  to  94  deg.  in  the 
Cross  Bath  ;  a  temperature  which  remains 
nearly  stationary,  and  is  greater  than  that 
of  ar>'v  other  natural  spring  in  Britain.     A 
smilf  quantity  of  gas  is   also   disengaged 
from  these    waters,  which    Dr.    Priestley 
first  discovered  to  contain  no  more  than 
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one-twentieth  pari  of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air, 
or  carbonic  acid.  The  ehymical  proper- 
ties  of  the  Batli  waters,  according  to  the 

most  accurate  analysers,  Doctors  Lucas, 
Falconer,  and  Gibbs,  contain  so  small  a 
proportion  of  iron,  as  to  amount  only  to 
one-twentieth  or  one-thirty-eighth  of  a 
grain  in  the  pint ;  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Gibbs,  fifteen  grains  and  a  quarter  of  si- 
liceous earth  in  the  gallon.  Dr.  Saunders 
estimates  a  gallon  of  the  King's  Bath  water 
to  contain  about  eight  cubic  inches  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  air, 
nearly  azotic,  about  eight}  grains  of  solid 
ingredients,  one-half  of  which  probably 
consists  of  sulphat  and  muriat  of  soda, 
fifteen  grains  and  a  half  of  siliceous  earth, 
and  the  remainder  is  selenite,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  so  small  a  portion  of  oxyd  of 
iron  as  to  be  scarcely  calculable.  Hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  King's  Rath  water, 
is  tbe  strongest  chalybeate  ;  next  in  order, 
the  Hot  Bath  water  ;  and  lastly,  that  of 
the  Cross  Rath,  which  contains  the  smallest 
proportions  of  chalybeate,  gaseous  and  sa- 
Un  but  considerably  more  of  the  earthy 
particles  ;  while  its  water,  in  tbe  pump,  is 
a  so  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the 
otl  ers.  It  is  likewise  now  ascertained, 
that  thess  springs  do  not  exhibit  the  slight- 
est traces  of  sulphur,  though  it  was  former- 
ly believed,  and  erroneously  supported  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Charleton,  that  the 
subtile  aromatic  vapour  in  the  Rath  waters, 
was  a  sulphureous  principle,  entirely  simi- 
lar to  common  brimstone. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Bath 
waters  on  the  human  system,  independent 
of  their  specific  properties,  as  a  medicinal 
remedy  not  to  be  imitated  completely  by 
any  chymical  process,  Dr.  Saunders  attri- 
butes much  of  their  salubrious  influence  to 
the  natural  degree  of  warmth  peculiar  to 
these  springs,  which,  for  ages,  have  pre- 
served an  admirable  degree  of  uniformity 
of  temperature.  He  thinks  too,  that  one 
of  their  most  important  uses  is  that  of 
an  external  application,  yet  supposes  that, 
in  this  respec',  they  appear  to  differ  little 
from  common  water,  when  heated  to  the 
same  temperature,  and  applied  under  si- 
milar circumstances. 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Bath 
water,  when  drunk  fresh  from  the  spring, 
generally  raises,  or  rather  accelerates  the 
pulse,  increases  the  heat,  and  promotes  the 
different  secretions.  These  symptoms,  in 
mos'  cases,  become  perceptible  soon  after 
drinking  it,  and  will  sometinvs  continue 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable,  that  they  are  only  produced 
in  invalids.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
these  waters  not  only  possess  heating  pro- 
perties, but  their  internal  use  is  likewise 
attended  with  a  peculiar  stimulus,  acting 
move  immediately  on  the  nerves. 


One  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  the 
Rath  water,  consists  in  its  action  on  the 
urinary  organs,  even  when  taken  in  mode- 
rate doses.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels 
varies  in  different  individuals,  like  that  of 
all  other  waters,  which  do  not  contain  any 
cathartic  salt  ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  costiveness  :  an  effect  resulting 
from  the  want  of  an  active  stimulus  to  the 
intestines,  and  probably  also  from  the  de- 
termination this  water  occasions  to  the 
skin,  more  than  from  any  astringency  which 
it  may  possess  ;  for,  if  perspiration  be  sud- 
denly checked  during  the  use  of  it,  a  diar- 
rhoea is  sometimes  the  consequence.  Hence 
it  appears  that  its  stimulant  powers  are 
primarily,  and  more  particularly  exerted 
in  the  stomach,  where  it  produces  a  variety 
of  symptoms,  sometimes  slight  and  tran- 
sient,  but,  occasionally,  so  considerable 
and  permanent,  as  to  require  it  to  be  dis- 
continued. In  those  individuals  with  whom 
it  is  likely  to  agree,  and  prove  beneficial, 
the  Bath  waters  excite,  at  first,  an  agree- 
able glowing  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  is  speedily  followed  by  an  increase 
both  of  appetite  and  spirits,  as  well  as  a 
quick  secretion  of  urine.  In  others,  when 
the  use  of  them  is  attended  with  head-ache, 
thirst  and  constant  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
heaviness,  loathing  of  the  stomach,  and 
sickness  ;  or  if  they  are  not  evacuated,  ei- 
ther by  urine  or  an  increased  perspiration, 
it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  their  further 
continuance  is  improper. 

The  diseases  for  which  these  celebrated 
waters  are  resorted  to,  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  some  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  of  cure  of  all  that  come  under 
medical  treatment.  In  most  of  them,  the 
bath  is  used  along  with  the  waters,  as  an 
internal  medicine.  The  general  indications, 
of  the  propriety  of  using  this  medicinal 
water,  are  in  those  cases  where  a  gentle, 
gradual,  and  permanent  stimulus  is  re- 
quired. Bath  water  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  chalybeate,  in  which  the  iron 
is  very  small  in  quantity,  but  in  a  highly 
active  form  ;  and  the  degree  of  tempera- 
ture is  in  itself  a  stimulus,  often  of  con- 
siderable powers.  These  circumstances 
again  point  out  the  necessity  of  certain 
cautions,  which,  from  a  view  of  the  mere 
quantity  of  foreign  contents,  might  be 
thought  superfluous.  Although,  in  esti- 
mating the  powers  of  this  medicine,  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  local  prejudice 
in  its  favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  its  employment  is  hazardous,  and  might 
often  do  considerable  mischief,  in  various 
cases  of  active  inflammation  ;  especially  in 
irritable  habits,  where  there  exists  a  strong 
tendency  to  hectic  fever ;  and  even  in  the 
less  inflammatory  state  of  diseased  and  sup- 
purating viscera  ;  and,  in  general,  wherever 
a  quick  pulse  and  dry  tongue,  indicate  a  de- 
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wee  of  general  fever.  The  cases,  there- 
fore, to  which  tills  water  are  peculiarly 
suited,  are  mostly  of  the  chronic  kind  ;  and 
by  a  steady  perseverance  in  this  remedy, 
very  obstinate  disorders  have  given  way. 
The  following,  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Mineral  Waters,  considers  as  the 
principal,  viz.  1.  Chlorosis,  a  disease 
which,  at  all  times,  is  much  relieved  by 
steel,  and  will  bear  it,  even  where  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  feverish  ir- 
ritation, receives  particular  benefit  from 
the  Bath  water;  and  its  use,  as  a  warm 
bath  excellently  contributes  to  remove 
that  languor  of  circulation,  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  natural  evacuations,  which  con- 
stitute the  leading  features  of  this  common 
and  troublesome  disorder.  2.  The  com- 
plicated diseases,  which  are  often  brought 
on  by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  af- 
fecting the  secretion  of  bile,  the  functions 
of  the  stomach,  and  alimentary  canal,  and 
which  generally  produce  organic  derange- 
ment in  some  part  of  the  hepatic  system, 
often  receive  much  benefit  from  the  Bath 
water,  if  used  at  a  time  when  suppurative 
inflammation  is  not  actually  present.  3. 
Another  and  less  active  disease  of  the 
biliary  organs,  the  jaundice,  which  arises 
from  a  simple  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts, 
is  still  oftener  removed  by  both  the  inter, 
nal  and  external  use  of  these  waters.  4.  In 
rheumatic  complaints,  the  power  of  this 
water,  as  Dr.  Charleton  well  observes,  is 
chiefly  confined  to  that  species  of  rheuma- 
tism which  is  unattended  with  inflamma- 
tion, or  in  which  the  patient's  pains  are 
not  increased  by  the  warmth  of  his  bed. 
A  great  number  of  the  patients  that  resort 
to  Bath,  especially  those  that  are  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  are  affected  with  rheu- 
matism in  all  its  stages-,  and  it  appears, 
from  the  most  respectable  testimony,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  receive  a  per- 
manent cure.  (See  Falconer  on  Hath  Wa- 
ter in  Rheumatic  Cases.")  5.  In  gout,  the 
greatest  benefit  is  derived  from  this  water, 
in  those  cases  where  it  produces  anomalous 
affections  of  the  head,  stomach,  and  bowels  j 
and  it  is  here  it  principal  advantage  to  be 
able  to  bring,  by  warmth,  that  active  local 
inflammtion  in  any  limb,  which  reli.  ves 
all  the  other  troublesome  and  dangerous 
symptoms.  Hence  it  is  that  Bath  water  is 
commonly  said  to  produce  the  gout ;  by 
which  is  only  meant  that,  where  persons 
have  a  gouty  affection,  shifting  from  place 
to  place,  anil  thereby  much  disordering  the 
system,  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
the  Bathwater  will  soon  bring  on  a  gene- 
ral increase  of  action,  indicated  by  a  flush- 
ing in  the  face,  fulness  in  the  circulating 
,  and  relief  of  the  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms ;  and  the  whole  disorder  will  termi- 
nate in  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout  in  the 
extrt  initics,  which  is  the  crisis  always  to  be 
wished  for.    6.  The  colica  pictonum,  and 


the  paralysis,  or  loss  of  nervous  power  in 
particular  limbs,  which  is  one  of  its  most 
serious  consequences,  is  found  to  be  pecu- 
liarly relieved  by  the  use  of  the  Bath 
waters,  more  especially  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, either  generally,  or  upon  the  part 
aflected. 

The  quantity  of  water  taken  daily,  during 
a  full  course,  and  by  adults,  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Falconer,  not  to  exceed  a 
pint  and  a  half,  or  two  pints  :  and  in  chlo- 
rosis, with  irritable  habits,  not  more  than 
one  pmt  is  employed;  and  when  the  bath 
is  made  use  of,  it  is  generally  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  in  the  morning.  The  Bath 
waters  require  a  considerable  time  to  be 
persevered  in.  before  a  full  and  fair  trial 
can  be  made.  Chronic  rheumatism,  ha- 
bitual gout,  dyspepsia,  from  along  course 
of  high  am1  intemperate  living,  and  the 
like,  are  disorders  not  to  be  removed  by  a 
short  course  of  any  mineral  waer,  and 
many  of  those  who  have  once  received 
benefit  at  the  fountains,  find  it  necessary 
to  make  an  annual  visit  to  them,  to  repair 
the  waste  in  health  during  the  preceding 
year. 

BATH,  CAUTERES.  A  sulphureous 
bath  near  Barege,  which  raises  the  mercu- 
ry in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  1J1  deg. 

BATH.  ST.  SAUVEUR'S.  A  sulphu- 
reous and  alkaline  bath,  in  the  valley  ad- 
joining Barege,  the  latter  of  which,  raise 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  as  high  as  131 
deg.  It  is  much  resorted  to  from  the 
South  of  France,  and  used  chiefly  exter- 
nally, as  a  simple  thermal  water. 

Bath  mis.  (From /Sawa),  to  enter.)  Bath- 
nuts.  The  seat,  or  base ;  the  cavity  of  a 
bone,  with  the  protuberance  of  another, 
particularly  those  at  the  articulation  of  the 
humerus  and  ulna,  according  to  Hippocrates 
and  Galen. 

Batiiom.t!   a%ub.     Bath  waters. 

Ba.thuon\  (From  0stiiw,  to  enter.) 
Bathrum  The  same  as  bathmi- ;  also  an 
instrument  used  in  the  extension  of  frac- 
tured limbs,  calLed  scamnum.  Hipocrates. 
And  described  by  Oribasius  and  Scul- 
tetus. 

Batia.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
retort 

I(ATi\oN'-Mono.\.  (From     flswos,     a 

bramble,  and  /uogsv,  raspberry.  A  rasp- 
berry. 

Batraciiium.  (From  &*t§*;£o?,  a 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  frog.)    Tne 
herb  crow's  foot,  or  ranunculus. 

Batrachus.  (From  /8swg*^o(|  a  frog; 
so  called  because  they  who  are  infected 
with  it,  croak  like  a  ftog.)  An  inflamma- 
tory tumour  under  the  tongue. 

Battarismos.  (From  Bxtts?,  a  Cyre- 
naean  prince,  who  stammered.)  Stam- 
mering! a  defect  in  pronunciation.  See 
fseilisnus. 

Batxata    VinoixiAXA.    See    Potato. 
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Eattata  peregrina.  The  cathartic 
potato ;  perhaps  a  species  of  ipomxa.  If 
about  two  ounces  of  them  are  eaten  at 
hed-timt,  ihey  greatly  move  the  belly  the 
next  morning. 

Battahismvs.     Stammering  with  hesi- 
tation.    The  psellismus  haesitans  of  Culleu. 
Bauoa.      A  vessel  for   distillation  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Baulmoney.  See  Meum  athamanticum. 
Bai'Racu.  (Arab,  Bourach.)  A  name 
formerly  applied  to  nitre,  or  any  salt ; 
hence  it  is  that  borax  took  its  name,  which 
is  also  thus  called,  as  well  as  the  mineral 
iixed  alkaline  salt. 

Baxana.  (Indian.)  A  poisonous  tree 
growing  near  Ormuz  ;  called  by  Kay,  ra- 
buxit. 

Bay-cherry.  See  Lauro-cerasus. 
May-leaves.  See  Lawns. 
Bay-leaved  Passion-flower.  The 
plant  so  called  is  the  Passifloru  laurifolia  of 
Linnaeus.  A  native  of  Surinam,  where  the 
fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  lemon, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  Its  flavour  is 
delicately  acid,  and  much  esteemed  to 
quench  thirst.  It  strengthens  the  stomach, 
and  is  a  salutary  fruit  in  gastric  affections, 
fevers,  8cc. 

Bay-salt.     A  very  pure  salt,  prepared 

from  sea-water  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Bazcher.     A  Persian  word  for  antidote. 

Bdella.      (From    ^S'xkkoh,    to     suck.) 

lidellerum.     A  horse-leech. 

BDELLIUM.  (From  bedallah.  Arab.) 
Madeleon.  Bolchon.  Balchus.  Called  by  the 
Arabians,  mokel.  A  gum-like,  very  im- 
pure myrrh.  It  is  one  of  the  weakest  of 
the  deobstrnent  gums.  It  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  pectoral  and  an  emmenagogue. 
Applied  externally,  it  is  stimulant,  and 
promotes  suppuration.  It  is  never  met 
with  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

Bdellus.  (From  fif&e,  to  break  wind.) 
A  di -charge  of  the  wind  by  the  anus. 

Bdelxgmia.  (From  (Hi®,  to  break 
wind.)     Any  filthy  and  nauseous  odour. 

Bean.  The  common  bean  is  the  seed 
of  the  Vicia  J'aba  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of 
Egypt.  There  are  many  varieties.  Beans 
are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  to  those 
whose  stomrchs  are  strong,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  coarser  modes  of  living.  In 
delicate  stomachs  they  produce  flatulency, 
dyspepsia*  cardialgia,  &c.  especially  when 
old.     See  Legumina. 

Bean,  French.  See  Bean,  kidney. 
Bean,  kidsey.  This  seed  is  often 
called'the  French  bean ;  it  is  the  pericar- 
pium  of  the  phaseolus  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus, 
which,  when  young  and  well  boiled,  is  easy 
of  digestion,  and  delicately  flavoured. 
Thpse  are  less  liable  to  produce  flatulency 
than  peas.     See  Legumina, 

Bean,  Malacca.  See  Anacardium  orien' 
tale. 

Bean  of  Carthagena.    See  Bejuio. 


Bean,  St.  Ignatius.     Sec  Nux  vomica 
rapionis. 

Bia.ru.  The  hair  growing  on  the  chin 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  face,  in  adults  of 
the  male  sex. 

Bear' 's-breech.     See  Acanthus. 

Bear's  foot      See  Helleboraster. 

Bear's  -whortleberry.      Uva  ursi. 

Becca.  A  fine  kind  of  resin  from  the 
turpentine  and  mastich  trees  of  Greece  and 
Syria,  formerly  held  in  great  repute. 

BECCABUNGA.  (From  bach  bungen, 
water-herb,  German,  because  it  grows  in 
rivulets.)  Anagallis  aquatica.  Laver  Ger- 
manicum.  Veronica  aquatica.  Cepaa.  \\'a- 
ter-pimpernef  ;.nd  brooklime.  The  plant 
which  bears  these  names,  is  the  Veronica 
beccabunga  of  Linnxus  : — racemia  laterali. 
bus,  foliis  ovatis  planis,  caule  repente.  It 
was  formerly  considered  of  much  use  in 
several  diseases,  and  was  applied  externally 
to  wounds  and  ulcers  :  but  if  it  have  any 
peculiar  efficacy,  it  is  to  be  derived  from 
its  antiscarbutic  virtue.  As  a  mild  refri- 
gerant juice,  it  is  preferred  where  an  acri- 
monious state  of  the  fluids  prevails,  indi. 
cated  by  prurient  eruptions  upon  the  skin, 
or  in  what  has  been  called  the  hot  scurvy. 
To  derive  much  advantage  from  it,  the 
juice  ought  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities, 
or  the  fresh  plant  eaten  as  food. 

Becha.     See  Bechica. 

Bechica.  (From  /?»£,  a  cough.)  Be- 
cldta.  Medicines  to  relieve  a  cough.  An 
obsolete  term.  The  trochisei  bechici  albi, 
consist  of  starch  and  liquorice,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  florentine  orris  made  into 
lozenges,  with  mucilage  of  gum-tra^a- 
canth.  They  are  a  soft  pleasant  demul- 
cent. The  trochisei  bechici  nigvi,  consist 
chiefly  of  the  juice  of  liquorice,  with  sugar 
and  gum-tragacanlh. 

Bechion.  (From  /3»£,  a  cough:  so 
called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  relieving 
coughs  Bechium.  The  herb  colt's  foot, 
or  tussilago. 

Becuiba  nux.  (Indian.)  A  large  nut 
growing  in  Brazil,  from  which  a  balsam  is 
drawn  that  is  held  in  estimation  in  rheuma- 
tisms. 

Bedeguar.  (Arab.)  Bedeguar.  The 
Carduus  lacetus  Syriacus  is  so  called,  and 
also  the  cynosbatos,  or  rosa  canina. 

Bedengian.  The  name  of  the  love- 
apples  in  Avicenna: 

Bedstraiv,  lady's.     See  A  purine. 

BEE.  Apis  mellifica.  of  Linnaeus.  This 
insect  was  formerly  exhibited,  after  being 
dried  and  powdered,  internally,  as  a  diu- 
retic. It  is  to  the  industry  of  bees  we  are 
indebted  for  those  valuable  articles,  honey 
and  wax.     See  Honey  and  Wax. 

Beech-tree.     See  Fagus. 

BEES'  WAX.  Cera.  The  production 
of  the  honey-comb :  it  is  a  hard  compact 
substance,  and  of  a  clear  yellow  colour, 
much  used  for  medical  purposes  externally,. 
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in  the   composition  of  ointments,  cerates, 
and  plaisters. 

Beet,  red.     See  Beta  rubra. 

Beet,  white.  A.  variety  of  red  beet. 
The  juice  and  powder  of  the  root,  are  good 
to  excite  sneezing,  and  will  bring  away  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mucus. 

Beo.ma.  (From  (iwr<ru>,  to  cough  )  A 
eough.  Expectorated  mucus,  according 
to  Hippocrates. 

Behen  album.  (From  behen,  a  finger, 
Arab.)  Jacea  orientals  patula.  Raphon- 
ticoides  lutea.  The  true  white  behen  of 
the  ancients  Centaurea  belien  'if  Linnaeus. 
The  root  possesses  astringent  virtues. 

Berks  officinahum.  The  spatling pop- 
py : — Cucubalus  behen  of  Linnaeus,  former- 
ly used  as  a  cordial  and  al  -xipharmic. 

Behen  hubuum.  Limoiaum.  Limonium 
majus.  Behen.  Sea-lavender,  or  red  be- 
hen. The  Statice  limonium  of  Linnxus. 
The  roots  possess  astringent  and  strength- 
ening qualities,  but  not  in  a  very  remarka- 
ble degree. 

Beidelsar.  Beidellopar.  A  species  of 
Asclepias,  used  in  Africa  as  a  remedy  for 
fever  and  the  bites  of  serpents.  The  caus- 
tic juice  which  issues  from  the  roots  when 
wounded,  is  used  by  the  negroes  to  destroy 
venereal  and  similar  swellings. 

Bejuio.  JIubilla  de  Carlhagena.  Bean 
of  Larthagena.  A  kind  of  bean  in  South 
America,  famed  for  being  an  effectual  anti- 
dote againt  the  poison  of  all  serpents,  if  a 
small  quantity  is  eaten  immediately.  This 
bean  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Carthagena. 

Bela-ate  cortex.  (Indian )  Belae. 
A  bark  of  Madagascar,  said  to  be  of  con- 
siderable efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diar- 
rhoeas. 

BKLKMNOinr.s.  (From  /ZiMpvw,  a  dart, 
and  afo;,  form;  so  named  from  their  dart- 
like shape.)  Belenoides.  Beloitlos.  The 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  were  formerly  so 
called. 

Beleson.  (Indian.)  Belilia.  The  Mus- 
senda  frondosa  of  Linnaeus,  a  decoction  of 
which  is,  according  to  li.iv,  cooling. 

BELLADONNA.  (From  bella  donna, 
Italian,  a  handsome  lady  ;  so  called  be- 
cause the  ladies  of  Italy  use  it,  to  take 
away  the  loo  florid  colour  of  their  faces.) 
Solatium  melonocerasus  Solatium  lethale. 
Alropa  belladonna  of  Linnaeus  : — caule  her- 
baceo,  foliis  ovatis  integris.  This  plant  has 
been  long  known  as  a  strong  poison  of  the 
narcotic  kind,  and  the  berries  have  fur- 
nished many  instances  of  their  fatal  effects, 
particularly  upon  children  that  have  been 
tempted  to  eat  them.  The  leaves  were 
first  used  internally,  to  discuss  scirrhous 
and  cancerous  tumours  ;  and  from  the  good 
effect!  attending  their  use,  physicians  were 
induced  to  employ  them  internally,  for  the 
same    disorders  ;   and  there  are    a  consi- 


derable number  of  well  authenticated  facts, 
whicn  prove  them  a  very  serviceable  and 
important  remedy.  T.ie  dose,  at  first, 
should  be  small ;  and  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously increased.  Five  grains  are  consi- 
dered a  powerful  dose,  and  apt  to  produce 
dimness  of  sight,  vertigo,  &.c. 

Bellegu.     See    Myrobalani  beilerici. 

Bellkkegi.     See  Myrobalani  beilerici. 

Belnileg.     See  Myrobalam  beilerici. 

Belleihc^.     See  Myrobalani  beilerici. 

Bkllidioidf.s.  (From  bellis,  a  daisy,  and 
u&w,  form  )     See  Bellis  major. 

BELLIS.  («  bello  colore,  from  its  fair 
colour,)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaun  system.  Class,  Si; agenesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  superfua.     The  daisy. 

Bellis  ma.ior.  Buphthalmum  majus. 
Leucanthemum  vulture.  BeUidioides.  Con- 
soli'da  media  Ocuhis  bovis.  Ox-rye  daisy. 
Maudin-wort.  The  pharmacopoeal  namu 
for  the  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  of 
Linnaeus  :— foliis  amfjlexicaulibus,  oblangis 
superne  serratis,  inferne  dentails.  The  flow- 
ers and  herb  were  formerly  esteemed  m 
asthmatic  and  phthisical  diseases,  but  have 
now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Bellis  minor.  Bellis.  The  common 
dai-y.  The  Bellis  perennis  of  Linnaeus  : — 
scapo  nudo,  or  bruise-wort,  was  fornieily 
directed  in  pharmacopoeias  by  this  name. 
Although  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  ruti.er 
acrid,  and  are  said  to  cure  several  species 
of  wounds,  they  are  never  employed  by 
modem  surgeons. 

Bellis  perennis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  daisy.  See  Bellis 
minor. 

Belloculus.  (From  bellus,  fair,  and  ocu- 
lus,  the  eye  )  A  precious  stone,  resembling 
the  eye,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  its  disorders. 

Bellon.  The  Devonshire  colic,  or  coli- 
ca  pictonum. 

Bellonauia.  (From  Bellona,  the  god- 
dess of  war.)  An  herb  which,  if  eaten, 
makes  people  mad,  and  act  outrageously, 
like  the  votaries  of  Bellona. 

Bellutta  Tsjamfacam.  (Indian.)  A 
tree  of  Malabar,  to  which  many  virtues  are 
attributed. 

Belmuschus.  A  name  given  to  the  Abel- 
moschus. 

Beloere.  (Indian.)  An  evergreen 
plant  of  America,  whose  seeds  purge  mode- 
rately, but  the  leaves  roughly. 

Belonoides.  Beloides.  The  same  as 
belemnoides. 

Belvlcum.  (Fram  <Jj*;j,  a  dart,  and 
txxM,  to  draw  out.)  A  surgeon's  instrument 
for  extracting  thorns,  or  darts. 

Belluzzar.  Bcluzuur.  The  Chaldee 
word  for  antidote. 

Belzoe.     See  Benzoinum. 

Bejlzoinum.     See  Benzoinum, 

Bemcurim.  An  Indian  shrub  used  in 
gout-. 
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Bem-tamaha.  (Arab.)    The  faba  vfcgyp- 

tiaca. 

Ben.  (Arab.)  Glans  unguentaria.  Been 
nu.v.  Balanus  mirepsica  Coattis.  The 
oily  acorn,  or  ben-nut.  A  whitish  nut, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  filberd,  of  a  round- 
ish triangular  shape,  including  a  kernel  of 
the  same  figure,  covered  with  a  while 
skin.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Guilandina  mo- 
ringa  of  Linnaeus  : — interims,  foliis,  sub- 
pinnatis,  ftiliolis  inferiorilms  ternatis.  They 
were  formerly  employed  to  remove  ob- 
structions of  the  prima;  viae.  The  oil  af- 
forded by  simple  pressure,  is  remarkable 
for  its  not  growing  rancid  in  keeping,  or, 
at  least,  not  untd  it  has  stood  for  a  number 
of  years  ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  used  in 
extricating  the  aromatic  principle  of  such 
odoriferous  flowers  as  yield  little  or  no  es- 
sential oil  in  distillation.  The  unalterabi- 
lity  of  this  oil  would  render  it  the  most 
valuable  substance  for  cerates,  or  lini- 
mems,  were  it  sufficiently  common.  It  is 
actually  employed  for  this  purpose  in  many 
par;s  of  Italy. 

Ben  magnum.  Monsrdus  calls  by  this 
name,  the  avellana  purgatrix,  which  purges 
and  vomits  violently. 

Ben  TA.iuRi.     The  Egyptian  bean. 

Benatii.  (Arab. )  Small  pustules  pro- 
duced by  sweating  in  the  night. 

Benedict.  (From  benedico,  to  bless.) 
A  specific  name  prefixed  to  many  compo- 
sitions antl  herbs  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed good  qualities ;  as  benedicta  herba, 
benedicta  aqua,  &c. 

Benedicta  aq.ua.  Lime  water  was 
formerly  so  called  :  also,  a  water  distilled 
from  serpyllum,  and,  in  Schroeder,  it  is  the 
name  for  an  emetic. 

Benedicta  aq.ua  com  posit  a.  Com- 
pound lime  water. 

Benedicta  heriia.     See  Caryophyllala. 

Benedicta  laxativa.  A  compound 
of  turbeth,  scammony,  and  spurges,  with 
some  warm  aromatics. 

Bensdictum  laxativum.  Rhubarb,  and 
sometimes  the  lenitive  electuary. 

Bexedictum  lictum.  A  term  applied 
to  Guaiacum. 

Benedictum  vinum.      Antimonial  wine. 

Benedictds  carduus.  See  Carduus 
benedktus. 

Behemoths  lapis.  A  name  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone. 

Beneolentia.  (From  bene,  well  and 
oleo,  to  smell.)  Sweet-scented  medicines, 
as  gums,  &c. 

Beng.  A  name  given  by  the  Mahome- 
dans  to  the  leaves  of  hemp,  formed  into 
pills,  or  conserve.  They  possess  exhilara- 
ting and  intoxicating  powers. 

Bengals  radix.  (From  Bengal,  its 
native  place.)     See  Cassumuniar. 

Bengal    quince.     This  fruit,   which  is 

the  produce  of  the  Erateva   marmelos  of 

:us,  of  spontaneous  growth  in  several 


parts  of  India,  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
and  covered  with  a  hard  bony  shell,  con« 
taining  a  yellow  viscous  pulp,  of  a  most 
agreeable  flavour  ;  this  is  scooped  out,  amj 
being  mixed  with  sugar  and  orange,  js 
brought  to  the  tables  of  the  grandees  in 
India,  who  eat  it  as  a  great  delicacy.  It  is 
also  esteemed  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
dysentery. 

Uengalle  Indokum.  (From  Bengal, 
its  native  place.)     See  Cassumuniar. 

Bengi  eiiu.  A  species  of  evergreen, 
Indian  ricmus,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

Be  nit  herb.     See  Caryophyllata. 

Benivi   arbor.     See  Benzoinum, 

Benjamin.     See  Benzoinum. 

Benjamin  /lowers.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

BFNZO A.S.  A  benzoate.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  benzoic  acid,  with  an  al- 
kaline, earthy,  or  metallic  base ;  as  ben- 
zoate of  aluinine,  8tc. 

Benzoe.     See  Benzoinum. 

Benzoe  amygdaloides.  See  Benin- 
num. 

BKNZOIC  ACID.     Acidum  benzoicum. 

Flores  benzoes.  Flores  benzoini.  Benjamin 
flowers. 

This  acid  exists  in  several  balsams,  but 
principally  in  the  concrete  balsam,  called 
benzoin,  (bee  Benzoinum.)  Chymistshave 
obtained  it  from  this  balsam  in  various 
ways,  either  by  sublimation,  which  gives 
beautiful  foliated  crystals,  but  requires  to 
be  repeated  thrice,  and  pressed  between 
bibulous  pa|.-er  after  each  sublimation,  to 
obtain  them  white  and  free  from  any  adhe- 
rent essential  oil :  or,  by  forming  some  of 
its  soluble  compounds,  and  afterwards  de- 
composing them,  so  as  to  precipitate  the 
acid ;  or,  by  simply  boiling  the  benzoin  in 
water,  which  dissolves  the  acid,  and,  as  it, 
cools,  allows  it  to  separate  again.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  ob« 
tained  thus  :—  Take  of  benzoin,  a  pound 
and  a  half ;  fresh  lime,  four  ounces  :  water, 
a  gallon  and  a  half:  muratic  acid,  four 
fluid-ounces.  Bub  together  the  benzoin 
and  lime ;  then  boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  the 
water,  for  half  an  hour,  constantly  stirring; 
and,  when  it  is  cold,  pour  off  the  liquor. 
Boil  what  remains,  a  second  lime,  in 
four  pints  of  water,  and  pour  off  the 
liquor  as  before.  Mix  the  liquors,  and 
boil  down  to  half,  then  strain  tin 
paper,  and  add  the  muriatic  acid  gradually, 
until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipil 
Lastly,  having  poured  off  the  liquor,  dry 
the  powder  in  a  gentle  heat;  put  it  into  a 
proper  vessel,  placed  in  a  sand  bath  ;  and 
by  a  very  gentle  fire  sublime  the  benzoic 
acid. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  forms  a 
benzoate  of  soda,  precipitates  the  acid  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  crvsi.il 
it  by  solution  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves 
a  larger  quantity  than  cold. 
Benzoic  acid  has  a  strong,  pungent,  aro- 
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malic,  and  peculiar  odour.  Us  crystals  are 
ductile,  not  pulverizable  ;  it.  sublimes  in  a 
moderate  heat,  forming  a  white  irritating- 
smoke.  It  if  soluble  in  about  twenty-four 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which, 
as  it  cools,  precipitates  19-20ths  of  what 
it  had  previously  dissolved.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Benzoic  acid  is  very  seldom  used  in  the 
cure  of  diseases;  but  now  and  then  it  is 
ordered  as  a  stimulant  against  convulsive 
coughs  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
dose  is  from  one  grain  to  five. 

It  combines  with  alkaline,  metallic,  and 
earthy  bodies ;  and  forms  benzuates. 

Bknzoifera.     Benzoinum. 

BENZOINUM.       (From     the     Arabic 
term    benzoah.)     Bevjoinum.     Atsa   duicts. 
Assa  odorata.     Liquor   cyreniacus-     Batzo- 
inum.     Benzoin.     Benjui      Benjuin.  Guni- 
benjamin.    This  substance   is  classed,   by 
modern     chycnists,    among    the    balsams. 
There  are  two  kinds  ot    benzoin:  benzoe 
amygdaloides,    which    is    formed  ot    white 
tears,  resembling  almonds,  united  together 
by  a  brown  matter  ;  and  common  benzoin, 
which  is  brown  and    without   tears.     The 
tree   which  affonis  this  balsam,  formerly 
called  Laurvs  benzoin.     Benzoijera.    Arbor 
benici,  is    the  S'yrax   benzoin  joliis  obtc?:gis 
acvminatis,  svotus  tementofis.    racenus  com- 
positis    longitudme  foliorum  of    Un aider, 
from  which  it  is    obtained    by    incisions. 
The  benzoin  ot  the  shops  is  usually  in  very 
large  brittle  masses      When  chewed,  it  im- 
parts very    little  taste,  except  that  it    im- 
presses on  the  palate  a  slight  sweetness  ;  its 
smell,  especially  when  rubbed   or  heated, 
is  extremely  fragrant  and   agreeable     It 
has  rarely   been  used  medicinally  in  a  sim- 
ple state,   but    its  preparations  are  much 
esteemed    against   inveterate  coughs    and 
phthisical    complaints,    unattended    with 
much  fever ;  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  cos- 
metic, and  in  the  way  of  fumigation,  for 
the  resolution  of  indolent  tumours.    The 
acid  of  benzoin  is  employed  in  the  tinctura 
camphorx  cowposita,  and  a  tincture   is  di- 
rected to  be  made  of  the  balsam. 

Benzoes  flores.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

Benzoiju  magisterium.  Magistery  or 
precipitate  of  gum-benjamin. 

Bknzoini  oleum     Oil  of  benjamin. 

BERBERIS.  (Berberi,  wild.  Arab,  used 
by  Averrlmes    and  the  officinal  writers.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  The  barberry,  or  pepper- 
idge  bush. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  for  the 
common  barberry,  or  pepperidge  bush. 
X)Tycantha  Galeni.  Spina  acida  Crespi- 
nus. 

This  tree,  Berberis  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus  : 
—pedunculis  racemosis,  spinis  triplicibus, 
is  a  native  of  England.  The  fruit  or  ber- 
ries, which  are  gratefully  acid,  and  mode- 
rately adstringent,  are  said  to  ho  of  great 


use  in  biliary  fluxes,  and  in  all  cases  where 
heat,  acrimony,  and  putridity  of  the  hu- 
mours prevail.  The  filaments  of  this  shrub 
possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  irritability ; 
for  on  being  touched  r.ear  the  base  with 
the  poin*.  of  a  pin,  a  sudden  contraction  is 
prcduced,  which  may  be  repeated  several 
times. 

Berberis  gelatina.  Barberries  boiled 
in  sugar. 

Berberis  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  berberis  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Berberis. 

Beredihas.     An  ointment. 

Berenice.  (The  city  from  whence  it 
was  formerly  brought.)     Amber. 

Beremcum.  (From  <?>sg&>,  to  bring-,  and 
vim,  victory.)  A  term  applied  by  the  old 
Greek  writers  to  nitre,  from  its  supposed 
power  in  healing  wounds. 

Br.REjfi  secum.  Mugwort!  See  Arte- 
misia vulgaris. 

BERGAMOTE.  A  species  of  citron. 
Citius  tmelia  rasa  of  Lamarck  ;  and  a  variety 
ot  the  citrus  medica  of  Linnaeus.  It  was 
produced,  at  first,  casually,  by  an  Italian 
grafting  a  citron  on  a  stock  of  a  bergamot 
pear-tree;  whence  the  fiuit  produced  by 
this  union,  participated  both  of  the  citron 
tree  and  the  pear-tree.  The  essence  pre- 
pared from  this  fruit  is  called  essence  of 
btigairote  and  essentia  de  cedra. 

Bjriberi.  (An  Hindostane  word  sig- 
nifying a  sheep.)  Beribr.ria.  A  species  of 
palsy,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  according  to  Bontius.  In  tins  dis- 
ease, the  patipnts  lift  up  their  legs  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual  with 
sheep.  Bontius  adds  'hat  this  palsy  is  a 
kind  of  trembling  in,  which  there  is  depri- 
vation of  the  motion  and  sensation  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  of  the 
body. 

Bermudas  berry.     See  Saponarix  nuadec. 

Bernarvi.     An  electuary. 

Berbionis.  A  name  for  colophony,  or 
black  rosin. 

Bers.  Formerly  the  name  of  an  exhi- 
larating electuary. 

Berula.     An  old  name  for  brooklime. 

Berula  gallica.  Upright  water  pars- 
nip. 

Berytion.  (From  Berytius,  its  inven- 
tor.    A  collyrium  described  by  Galen. 

Bes.     An  eight-ounce  measure. 

Besachar.  An  obsolete  term  for  a 
sponge. 

Besasa.     Formerly  applied  to  wild  rue. 

Besbase.     An  old  name  for  mace. 

Besexna.  (Arab.)  JMuscarum  Fun- 
gus. Probably  a  sponge,  which  is  the  ni- 
dus of  some  sorts  of  flies. 

Bessanfn.  (Arab.)  A  redness  of  the 
external  parts,  resembling  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  leprosy  ;  it  occupies  the  face  and 
extremities.    Avicenna. 

Besto.  A  name  in  Oribasius  for  Saxi- 
frage. 
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BETA.  (So  called  from  the  river  B.etis, 
in  Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally;  or, 
according  to  Blanchurd,  from  the  Greek 
letter  pura,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble 
when  turgid  with  seed.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  jrenus  of  plarts  in  the 
Linna::m  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der. Digpiia.    The  beet. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia  name  of  the  com- 
mon beet. 

Beta  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus  : — foribus  con- 
gests The  root  of  this  pl.nt  is  frequently 
eaten  bv  'he  French  ;  it  rr:jv  be  confide  ed 
as  nutritious  and  antiscorbutic,  and  forms 
a  very  elegant  pickle  with  vinegar.  The 
root  and  leaves,  although  formerly  employ- 
ed as  laxatives  and  emollients,  are  now 
forgotten.  A  considerable  quantity  of  su- 
gar may  be  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
beet.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  if  beet  roots 
be  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  mall,  aft  Ti- 
the greater  part  of  their  juice  is  pressed 
out,  very  good  beer  may  bt  made  from 
them  It  is  occasionally  used  to  improve 
the  colour  of  claret. 

Beta  vulgabis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  beet  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Beta 

Betele.  Bethle.  Betle.  Betelle.  An 
oriental  plant,  like  the  tail  of  a  lizard. 
It  is  chewed  by  the  Indians,  and  makes  the 
teeth  black  ;  is  cordial  and  exhilarating.and 
in  very  general  use  throughout  the  East. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  long  pepper. 

BETON1CA.  (Corrupted  from  Vettoni- 
ca,  which  is  derived  from  the  Veetones,  an 
ar.cient  people  of  Spain.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia.     Betony. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  for  the 
wood  betony. 

Betonica  purpurea.  Vetonica  cordi.  Be- 
tonica  officinalis  of  Linnxus : — spica  inter- 
rupta,  corollarum  labii  lucinia  intermedia 
emarginata,  common  in  our  woods  and 
heaths.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant 
have  an  agreeable,  but  weak  smell ;  and  to 
the  taste  they  discover  a  slight  warmth, 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  adstrin- 
gency  and  bitterness.  The  powder  of  the 
leaves  of  betony,  snuffed  up  the  nose, 
provoke  sneezing;  and  hence  it  is  some- 
times made  an  ingredient  in  sternutatory 
powders.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes  smokt  d 
like  tobacco.  The  roots  differ  greatly,  in 
their  quality,  from  the  other  parts ;  their 
taste  is  very  bitter  and  nauseous  ;  taken  in 
a  small  dose,  they  vomit  and  purge  violent- 
ly, and  are  supposed  to  have  somewhat  in 
common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore.  Like 
many  other  plants,  formerly  in  high  medi- 
cal estimation,  betony  is  now  almost  en- 
tire neglected.  Antonius  Musa,  physi- 
cian to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  filled  a 
whole  volume  with  enumerating  its  vir- 
tues, stating  it  as  a  remedy  for  no  less 
than   fortv-scven  disorders  :  and  hence  in 


Italy  the  proverbial  compliment,   You  have 
more  virtues  than  betony. 

I'.  TONICA  AQUATICA.  Scrophttlariit 
aquutica  Greater  water-figwort.  \\  ;iier- 
betony.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Scrop/nt- 
laria  aquutica  ot  Linnxus  : — foliis  cordalh 
obtus;s,  petiolatis,  decurrentibus  ,■  cau'.c  mem- 
brants  angulato ;  racemis  termtnaUbui,  are 
celebrated  as  correctors  of  the  ill  flavour 
of  senna.  They  were,  also,  formerly  in 
high  estimation  against  piles,  tumours  of  the 
scrophulous  nature,  inflammations,  Sac. 

Hetonica  Piiu.  A  species  of  vero- 
nica. 

Betonica  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
nanu-  of  the  betonica  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Betonica. 

Betony.  inater.     See  Betonica  aquatica. 

BETULA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna:an  system.  01  ss,  Mo- 
noecia.  Order,  Tetrandria.  Alder  and  birch. 

2.  Thenh:irmacopoeial  name  of  the  white 
birch.  Betula  ulba.  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis 
ovatis,  acuminatis.  serratis. 

The  juice,  leaves,  and  bark  of  this  tree, 
have  been  employed  medicinally.  If  the 
tree  be  boTfd  early  in  the  spring,  there 
issues,  by  degrees,  a  large  quantity  of  lim- 
pid, watcy,  sweetish  j-  ice  :  it  is  said  that 
one  tree  will  affi  rdfrom  one  to  two  gallons 
a  day.  This  juice  is  esteemed  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic, deobstruent,  and  diuretic.  The 
leaves  and  bark  are  used  externally  as  re- 
solvents, determents,  and  aniiseptic9. 

Bettjla  alba.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  betula  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Betula. 

Betula  alnus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  alnus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Jllnus. 

Bex.  (From  @»<rtra>,  to  cough.)  A  cough. 

Bexugo.  The  root  of  the  JEmatitis 
Peruviana  of  Casper  Bavihin ;  one  drachm 
of  which  is  sufficient  for  a  purge. 

Bexaguillo.  A  name  given  to  the 
white  ipecacuanha,  which  the  Spaniards 
bring  from  Peru,  as  the  Portuguese  do  the 
brown  from  Brazil. 

Bezahan.     The  fossile  bezoar. 

Bezetta  ciF.nuLEA.  Svccus  heliotropii. 
Lacmus  seu  tornx.  Larca  carulea.  Lit- 
mus. The  juice  of  the  Croton  tincloriuin ; 
foliis  rhombeis  repandis,  capsulis  pendulis, 
caule  herbaceo,  of  Linnxus.  It  is  much 
used  by  chymists  as  a  test.     See  Tests. 

BEZOAB.  (From  pa-zahar,  Persian, 
a  destroyer  of  poison.)  Lapis  bezoardicus. 
Bezoard.  A  preternatural  or  morbid  con- 
cretion formed  in  the  bodies  of  land-ani- 
mals. Several  of  thesekinds  of  substances 
were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  medici- 
nal virtues,  and  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  countries  from  whence  they  came, 
or  the  animal  in  which  they  were  found. 
They  were  considered  as  h'«rh  alexipbar- 
mics,  in  so  much  so,  that  other  medicines, 
possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
alexipharmic  powers,  were   called  bezoar- 
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4ks  ;  and  so  efficacious  were  lliey  once 
thought,  that  they  were  bought  for  ten 
times  their  weight  in  gold.  These  vir- 
tues, however,  are  in  the  present  day  justly 
denied  tiiein,  as  they  produce  no  other  ef- 
fects than  those  common  to  the  saline  par- 
ticles which  they  contain,  and  which  may 
be  given  to  greater  advantage  from 
sources  A  composition  of  bezoar  with 
absorbent  powders,  has  been  much  in  re- 
pute, as  a  popular  remedy  (or  disorders  in 
children,  by  the  name  of  Gaseoigne's  pow- 
der and  Gaseoigne's  ball  ;  but  the  real  be- 
zoar  was  rarely,  if*  ever,  used  for  the  e,  its 
price  offering  such  a  temptation  to  coun- 
terfeit it.  Some  have  employed,  for  this 
purpo-e,  a  resinous  composition,  capable 
of  melting  in  the  fire  and  soluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  but  Neumann  supposed  that  those 
nearest  resembling  it,  were  made  of  gyp- 
mm,  chalk,  or  smut;  other  earth,  to  which 
the  proper  colour  was  imparted  by  some 
vegetable  juice.  We  understand,  however, 
that  tobacco  pipe  day,  tinged  with  ox- 
gall, is  commonly  employed,  at  least  for 
the  Gaseoigne's  powder  ;  this  giving  a  yel- 
low tint  to  paper,  rubbed  with  chalk,  and 
a  green  to  paper  rubbed  over  with  quick- 
lime ;  which  are  considered  as  proofs  of 
genuine  bezoar,  and  which  a  vegetable  juice 
would  not  effect. 

Bezoar  hovimm.  the  bezoar  from 
the  ox. 

Bezoar  Germanicum.  The  bezoar  from 
the  alpine  goat. 

Bezoar  htstrisis.  Lapis  porcinus. 
Lapis  malacensis.  J'edro  del  porco.  The 
bezoar  of  the  Indian  porcupine.  Said  to 
be  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian 
porcupine,  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Malacca.  This  concrete  differs  from  others ; 
it  lias  an  intensely  bitter  taste  ;  and  on  be- 
ing steeped  in  water  for  a  very  little  time, 
impregnates  the  fluid  with  its  bitterness, 
and  with  aperient,  stomachic,  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  with  alexipharmic  virtues.  How 
far  it  differs  in  virtue  from  the  similar  con- 
cretions found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the 
ox,  and  other  animals,  does  not  appear. 

Bezoar  occidentals.  Occidental  be- 
zoar. This  concretion  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  stag  or 
goat  kind,  a  native  of  Peru,  &c.  It  is  of 
a  larger  size  than  the  orientarbezoar,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  ;  its  sur- 
face is  rough,  and  the  colour  green,  grey- 
ish, or  brown. 

Bezoar  orient  ale.  Lapis  bezoar  ori- 
entalis.  Oriental  bezoar  stone.  This  con- 
cretion is  said  to  be  found  in  the  pylorus, 
or  fourth  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Per- 
sia. It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a 
kidney  bean,  of  a  roundish  or  oblong  fi- 
gure, smooth,  and  of  a  shining  olive  or  dark 
greenish  colour. 


Bezoar  microcosmicum.  The  calcu- 
lus found  in  the  human  bladder. 

Bezoar  porcine' m.  See  Bezoar  hys- 
tricis. 

Bezoar  simije.  The  bezoar  of  the 
monkey. 

Bezoarbica  radix.    See  Contrayerva. _ 

Bezoardicctm  joviaee.  Bezoar  with  tin- 
It  differed  very  little  from  the  Av.tihecticum 
Poterii. 

Bkzoardicum  eunaee.  A  preparation 
of  antimony  and  silver. 

Bezoardicdm  martiai.e.  A  prepara- 
tion of  iron  and  antimony. 

Bezoardicdm  minebale.  A  prepara- 
tion of  antimony,  made  by  adding  nitrous 
acid  to  butter  of  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  saturni.  A  preparation 
of  antimony  and  lead. 

Bezoardhts  pulvis.  The  powder  of 
the  oriental  bezoar. 

Bezoarticdm  anNERAEE.  An  inert  calx 
of  antimony. 

Bezoarticus  spiritus  nitri.  The  dis- 
tillled acid  of.  the  bezoarticum  minerale. 

Bezoas.     A  common  cbymical  epithet. 

Bi.hon.  Wine  of  sun-raisins  and  sea- 
water. 

Bib i neel a.     See  Pimpinella. 

Bibitorius.  (/iibitorius,  sc.  inus  cuius  ; 
from  bibo,  to  drink  ;  because  by  drawing 
the  eye  inwards  towards  the  nose,  it  causes 
those  who  drink  to  look  into  the  cup.) 'See 
Pectus  internus  oculi. 

BICEPS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  caput,  a 
head.)  Many  muscles  have  this  denomina- 
tion, from  their  having  two  distinct  heads, 
or  origins. 

Biceps  brachii.  See  Biceps  flexor 
cubiti. 

Biceps    cruris.      See    Biceps  flexor    cru- 
ris. 

BicErs  cubiti.  See  Biceps  flexor  en- 
bid. 

Biceps  exturnus.  See  Triceps  extensor 
cubiti. 

BICEPS  FLEXOR  CRURIS.  Biceps 
cruris  of  Albinus-  Biceps  of  Winslow, 
Douglas,  and  Cowper,  and  Jschio-femoro- 
perotiien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  leg, 
situated  on  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  by  two  distinct  heads  ;  the  first, 
called  longus,  arises,  in  common  with  the 
semitendinosus,  from  the  upper  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischi- 
um. The  second,  called  brevis,  arises  from 
the  linea  aspera,  a  little  below  the  termina- 
tion of  the  gluteus  maximus,  by  a  fleshy- 
acute  beginning,  which  soon  grows  broader 
as  it  descends  to  join  with  the  first  head,  a 
little  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  os 
femoris.  It  is  inserted,  by  a  str^.g  tendon, 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibu- 
la. Its  use  is  to  bend  the  leg.  This  mus- 
cle forms  what  is  called  the  outer  ham- 
string ;  and,  between  it  and  the  inner,  the 
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nervus  popliteus,  arteria  and  Vena  pophtca, 
are  situated. 

BICEPS  FLEXOR  CUBITI.  Biceps 
brachii  of  Aibinus.  Coraco-radialis,  sen 
biceps  of  Win:  low.  Biceps  internum  of 
Douglas.  Biceps  internum  humeri  of  Cow- 
per.  Scapula  coracoradial  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  ot  the  fore-arm  situated  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  os  humeri  It  arises  by  two 
beads.  The  first  and  outermost,  called 
longus,  begins  tendinous  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
passes  over  the  head  ot  the  os  humeri  with- 
in the  joint,  and,  in  its  descent  without 
the  joint,  is  enclosed  in  a  groove  near  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri,  by  a  membranous 
ligament  that  proceeds  from  the  capsular 
ligament  and  adjacent  tendons.  The  se- 
cond, or  innermost  head,  called  brevis, 
arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  co- 
racoid  process  of  the  scapula,  in  common 
with  the  coracobrachial!*  mu-cle.  A  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  fore -part  of  the  os 
humeri,  these  heads  unite.  It  is  inserted 
by  a  strong  roundisli  tendon  into  the  tu- 
bercle on  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  in- 
ternally, lis  use  is  to  turn  the  hand  su- 
pine, and  to  bend  the  fore-arm.  At  the 
bending  of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to 
grow  tendinous,  it  sends  off  an  aponeuro- 
sis, which  covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  in- 
side of  the  fore-arm,  and  joins  with  ano- 
ther tendinous  membrane,  which  is  sent 
off  from  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  and 
covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  a  number  of  the  fibres, 
from  opposite  sides,  decussate  each  other. 
It  serves  to  strengthen  the  muscles,  by 
keeping  them  from  swelling  too  much  out- 
wardly, when  in  action,  and  a  number  of 
their  fleshy  fibres  take  their  origin  from  it. 

Biceps  internus.  See  Biceps  Jlexor 
cubiti. 

Bichiciii.tj.  An  epithet  of  certain  pec- 
torals, or  rather  troches,  described  by  Uha- 
zes,  which  were  made  of  liquorice,  &c. 

Bichos.  A  Portuguese  name  for  the 
worms  that  get  under  the  toe  of  the  people 
in  the  Indies,  which  are  destroyed  by  the 
oil  of  cashew  nut. 

Bicorn.  {Bicornia :  from  bis,  twice, 
and  comu  a  horn.)  An  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  the  os  hyoides,  which  has 
two  processes,  or  horns  ;  and  likewise,  in 
former  times,  to  muscles  that  had  two  ter- 
minations. 

BICUSPIS.  {Bicuspis  :  from  bis,  twice, 
and  cuspis,  a  spear.)  The  name  of  those 
teeth  which  have  double  points,  or  fangs. 
See  Teeth, 

BIDENS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  dens, 
a  tooth  ;  so  called  from  its  being  deeply 
serrated,  or  indented.) 

1.  Trie,  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnae^n  system.  Class,  Syngcnesia.  Order, 
Polygamia  cequalis. 


Biriiu  ATi.n.       (Bifurcus :      from      bit, 
twice,  and  furca,   a   fork  )     A  vessel,  or 
nerve  is  said  to   bifurcate  when  it  divii 
into  two  branches  ;  thus  the  bifurcation  of 
the  a  rta,  he. 

Bigastur.  (Bignster  :  from  bis,  twice, 
and  yctg-M^,  a  belly.)  A  name  given  to 
muscles  which  have  two  bellie-. 

Bihermus.  (From  bis,  double,  and 
hernia,  a  disease  so  called.)  Hut  ing  a  her- 
nia, or  rupture  on  each  side  ol  the  scro- 
tum. 

Biladkn.     A  name  of  iron. 

BILE.     (Bitis.     Naevius  derives  it  from 
bis,    twice,   and    lis,    contention  ;    as  being 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  anger  and  dis- 
pute.)    The  gall.     A  bitter  fluid,  secreted 
in  the  glandular  substance  of  the  liver  j  in 
part  flowing  into  the  intestines,  and  in  part 
regurgitating  into   the   gall-bladder.    The 
secretory  organ  of  this  fluid  is  the  prnicilli 
of  the  liver,  which   terminate   in   very  mi- 
nute canals,  called  biliary  ducts.    The  bi- 
liary   ducts  exonerate  their  bile  into  lite 
ductus  hepatiens,  which  conveys  it  into  the 
ductus  communis  cholednchus,  from  whence 
it  is    in  part  carried   into  the  duodenum. 
The   other  part   of  the   bile   regurgitates 
through  the  cy-tic  duct  (see    Gallbladder,) 
into  the  gall-bladder  :  for  hepatic  bile,  ex- 
cept  during  digestion,  cannot  flow  into  the 
duodenum,  which   contracts  when  empty  ; 
hence   it  necessarily   regurgitates   into  the 
gall-bladder       The   branches  of  the  vena 
portte  contribute  most  to  the  secretion  of 
bile  ;  its  peculiar  blood,  returning  from  the 
abdominal   viscera,  is   supposed  to  be,  in 
some  respects,  different   from  other  venal 
blood,  and  to  answer  exactly  to  the  nature 
ot  bile.     It  is   not  yet  ascertained  clearly 
whether  the  florid  blood,  in  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, merely  nourishes  the   liver,  or  whe- 
ther, at  the   same   time,  it  contributes  a 
certain  principle,  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  bile.      It   has    been    supposed,  by 
physiologists*,  that  <  ystic  bile  was  secreted 
by  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  gall-bladder; 
but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  is  proved  by 
making  a  ligature  on  the  cystic  duct  of  & 
living  animal.     From    what  has  been  said, 
it  appears  that  there  are,  as  it  were,  two 
kinds  of  bile  in  the  human  body  :   1.  Hepa- 
tic bile,  which  flows  from  the  liver  into  the 
duodenum:  this   is   thin,  of  a  faint  yellow 
colour,  inodorous,  and  very  slightly  bitter, 
otherwise  the  liver  of  animals  would  not 
be  eatable.     2.   Cystic  bile,   which   regur- 
gitates from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  gall- 
bladder,  and  there,  from  stagnating,  be- 
comes thicker,  the  aqueous  part  being  ab- 
sorbed  by   lymphatic    vessels,   and   more 
acrid  frsm  concentration.     Healthy  bile  is 
of  a  yellow,  green'  colour  ;  of  a  plastic  con- 
sistence,  like    thin   oil,    and    when    very 
much  agitated,  it  froths  like  soap  and  wa- 
ter :  its  smell  is  fatuous,  somewhat  like 
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tiusk,  especially  the  putrefying  or  eva- 
porated bile  of  animals  :  its  taste  is  bitter. 
The  constituent  principles  of  bile  are  :  1. 
Water,  which  constitutes  Hie  greatest  part 
ol  bile.  2.  An  albuminous  principle,  pre- 
cipitated by  'alcohol  and  mineral  acids.  3. 
A  resinous  principle,  obtained  by  evapora- 
ting a  tincture  made  of  alcohol  and  bile. 
•1.  A  colouring  principle,  which  adheres  to 
the  resinous  part,  and  gives  the  colour  to 
bile.  5  Soda,  in  its  caustic  state  :  hence 
healthy  bile  doe  not  effervesce  with  acids, 
and  affords  a  neutral  salt.  6.  A  phosphated 
calx.  The  primary  uses  of  this  flu  d,  so  im- 
portant in  the  animal  economy,  are :  1.  To 
extricate  the  chyle  from  the  chyne  :  thus 
chyle  is  never  observed  in  the  duodenum 
before  the  chyme  has  been  mixed  with  the 
bile  :  and  thus  it  is  that  oil  is  extrical  d 
from  linen  by  the  bile  of  animals.  2  By 
its  acridity  it  exciies  the  pens?  ittic  motion 
of  the  intestines;  hence  the  bowels  are  so 
inactive  in  people  with  jaandice.  3.  It 
imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  tile  excrem-.:ns  ; 
thus  the  white  colour  of  faeces  in  jaundice, 
in  which  disease  'he  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum  is  entirely  prevented.  4.  It 
prev'-ius  the  abundance  of  mucus  and  acidity 
in  the  pnmae  viae;  hence  acid,  piiur.ous, 
and  verminous  s^burra  are  common  from 
deficie  it  or  inert  bile. 

Biliary  duct.  Ductus  biliosus.  The 
very  vascular  glandules,  Which  compose  al- 
most the  whole  substance  of  the  liver,  ter- 
minate in  very  small  canals,  called  biliary 
ducts,  winch  at  length  form  one  trunk,  the 
ductus  hepaticus.  Their  use  is  to  convey 
the  bile,  secreted  by  the  liver,  into  the 
hepatic  duct :  this  uniting  with  a  duct  from 
the  gall-bladder,  form  one  common  canal, 
called  the  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Bilimhi,  (Indian  )  Biting-ting  of  Bon- 
tius.  The  mains  indie  a  .-—fructu  pentagono 
of  Europeans.  It  is  carefully  cultivates  in 
the  gardens  of  the  East-Indies,  where  it 
flowers  throughout  the  year.  The  juice  of 
the  root  is  cooling  and  drank  as  a  cure  for 
fevers.  The  leaves  boiled  and  made  into  a 
cataplasm  with  rice,  are  famed  in  all  sorts 
of  tumours,  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is 
used  in  almost  all  external  heats,  dipping 
linnen  rags  in  it,  and  applying  them  to  the 
parts.  It  is  drank,  mixed  with  arrack,  to 
cure  diarrhxas  ;  and  the  dried  leaves,  mix- 
ed with  betel  leaves  and  given  in  arrack,  are 
said  to  promote  delivery.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
eaten  as  a  delicacy,  and  the  unripe  made  in- 
to a  pickle  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

Bilious.     A  term  very  generally  made 
use  of,  to  express  diseases  which  arise  from 
too  copius  a  secretion  of  bile  :  thus  bilious 
colic,  bilious  diarrhoea,  bilious  fever,  &c. 
BILIS     See  Bile. 

Bilis  atra.  Black  bile.  The  supposed 
cause  among  the  ancients  of  melancholy. 


Bilis  cystica..  Bilis  fellea.  Cystic  bile. 
The  bile  when  in  the  gall-bladder  is  so 
call,  d  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is 
found  in  the  liver. 

Bilis  hepatic  a.  Hepatic  bile.  The  bile 
w  hi  n  i    has  not  entered  the  gall-bladder. 

Bilobus.  (From  bis,  double,  and  lobus, 
the  end  of  the  ear.)  Having  two  lodes, 
resembling  the  tips  of  ears. 

Bimestris.        (From    bis,    twice,   and 
7nensis,  month.)     Two  months  old. 
Bindweed,     See  Convolvulus  major. 
Bivcjvlle     See  Caaumunar. 
Binoculus.     (From   binus,   double,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.)     A.  bandage  for  securing 
the  dressings  on  both  eyes. 

Binsica.     A.  disordered  mind.     Helmont. 
BrxsicA.    mors.      The   binsical,  or  that 
deadi  wnicli  follows  a  disordered  mind. 

Biolychxium,  (From  0ioc,  life,  and 
xu^vtov,  a  lamp.)  Vital  heat;  an  officinal 
no>ti  utll. 
Bmte.  (From  @m,  life.)  Life.  Light  food. 
Bi. ithaxati  (Fr  >m  put,  life, and  Swxloc, 
death.)  Tho.^e  who  die  a  violent  death,  or 
suddenly,  as  if  there  were  no  space  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

Bipemulla.     See  Pimpinella. 
Bipenella.     See  Pimpinella. 
Bira      Malt  liquor  or  beer. 
Birao      Stone  parsley. 
Birch  tree.     See  Belula. 
BiRnsT<;xGUE.     A   name   given   to  the 
seeds  of  the  Fraxinus  excelsior  of  Lrinaeus. 
Birsex.     (Heb.  an  aperture )     A   deep 
ulcer,  or  imposthume  in  the  breast. 

Birthwort,  climbing.  See  Aristolochia 
tenuis. 

Biscoctus.     (From  bis,  twice,  and  coquo, 
to  boil.)     Twice  dressed.    It  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  bread  much  baked,  as  biscuit. 
B^cutella.     Mustard. 
Bisermas.    A  name  formerly  given  to 
clary,  or  garden  clary. 

Bishop's  weed.  Sec  Animi. 
Bislingca.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  ffn- 
gua,  a  tongue ;  so-called  from  its  appear- 
ance of  being  double-tongued  ;  that  is,  of 
having  upon  each  leaf  a  less  leaf.)  The 
Alexandrian  laurel. 

Bismalva.  (From  vismalva.  quasi  viscum 
malva,  from  its  superior  viscidity.)  ihe 
water  or  marsh-mallow. 

BISMUTH.  (Bismut,  Germ.)  Bis- 
muthum. 

A  m  tal  which  is  found  in  the  earth  in  very 
few  different  states,  more  generally  native 
or  in  the  metallic  state.  Native  bismuth  is 
met  with  in  solid  masses,  and  also  in  small 
particles  dispersed  in  and  frequently  de- 
posited on  different  stones,  at  Schreeberg 
in  Saxony,  Sweden,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is 
crystallized  in  four-sided  tables,  or  indistinct 
cubes.  It  exists  combined  with  oxygen  in 
the  oxyd  of  birmuth  (bismuth  ochre),  found 
in  small  panicles,  dispersed,  of  a  blueish  or 
yellowish-gray  colour,  needle-shaped  and 
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capillary ;  sometimes  laminated,  forming1 
small  cells.  It  is  also  though  more  seldom 
united  to  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  form  of 
a  sulphuret  in  the  martial  sulphurated  bis- 
muth ore.  This  ore  has  a  yellowish-gray 
appearance,  resembling  somewhat  the  mar- 
tial pyrites.  And,  it  is  sometimes  com- 
bined w  ith  arsenic. 

Properties. — Bismuth  is  of  a  silver-white 
colour  inclining  to  red.  It  soon  tar- 
nishes and  becomes  iridescent.  It  is 
brittle  and  can  easily  be  reduced  to  small 
particles.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  It  has  a  lamellated  texture.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  9.800.  It  requires  less 
beat  for  fusion  than  any  other  metal,  tin 
excepted,  melting  by  a  heat  =  460  deg. 
FahT.  It  can  be  volatilized  by  heat  and 
escapes  in  the  state  of  grayish-white:  v.i- 
pour.  It  readily  unites  with  mercury  and 
with  sulphur.  When  fused,  it  exhibits  on 
cooling,  cubical  figures  on  the  surface.  It 
is  soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids.  The  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  de- 
composable by  mere  dilution  with  pi:  re 
water.  It  inflames  in  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  gas.  It  is  capable  of  combining  with 
the  greatest  number  of  the  metals;  and 
When  in  certain  proportions,  promotes  their 
fusibility  remarkably.  It  speedily  becomes 
black  by  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 

Bismuth i'M.  (from  bisniut.  German.) 
See  Bismuth. 

Bistort  Sec  Bistorta, 

BISTOUTA.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  tor- 
gneo,  to  bend  ;  so  called  from  the  contor- 
tions of  its  roots.)     Bistort. 

Polygonum  bistorta  of  L'mnxus  : — cattle 
rimpHcissimo  monastachio,  folds  ovatit  in 
petiolum  decurrentibus.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  Every  part  manifests 
a  degree  of  stipticity  to  the  taste,  and  the 
root  is  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  vegetable  adstringents,  and 
frequently  made  use  of  as  such,  in  disorders 
proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the 
solids,  for  restraining  alyine  fluxes,  after 
due  evacuations,  and  other  preternatural 
discharges  both  serous  arfd  .sanguineous. 
It  has  been  sometimes  given  in  intermitting 
fevers;  and  sometimes  also,  in  small  doses, 
as  a  corroborant  and  antiseptic,  in  acute 
malignant  and  colliquative  fevers  ;  in  which 
intentions  Peruvian  bark  has  now  deser- 
vedly superseded  both  these  and  all  other 
adstringents.  The  comman  dose  of  bistort 
root  in  substance,  is  15  or  20  grains:  in 
urgent  cases  it  is  extended  to  a  dram.  Its 
astringent  mutter  is  totally  dissolved  both 
by  water  a'ld  rectified  spirits. 

Bistoort.  (Jiistoire.  French.)  Any 
sm'll  knife  for  surgical  purposes. 

Bithinos.     A  Galenical  plaistei*. 

BrrHi.Trti  kmplastrum.  A  plaister  for 
the  spleen. 

Bitter  apple.     See  Colocynthi*. 

BIT    XOBKN.      Salt    of  bitumen.    A 
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while  saline  substance  has  lately  been 
imported  from  India  by  this  name,  which 
is  not  a  natural  production,  but  a  Hindoo 
preparation  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  called 
in  the  country  bit  noben,  padnoon,  and 
soucherloon  and  popularly  khaki  mitotic, 
or  black  salt.  Mr  Henderson,  of  Bengal, 
conjectures  it  to  be  the  sal  asphaltitet,  and 
sal  sodvmtnus  of  Pliny  and  Galen.  This 
salt  is  far  more  extensively  used  in  Hin- 
dostan  than  any  other  medicine  whatever. 
The  Hindoos  use  it  to  improve  their  appe- 
lite  and  digestion.  They  consider  it  as  a 
spesific  for  obs' ructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  ;  and  it  is  in  high  estimation  with 
them  in  paralytic  disorders,  particularly 
tlio.se  that  affect  the  organs  of  speecli, 
cutaneous  affections,  worms,  old  rheuma. 
tisnis,  and  indeed  all  chronic  disorders  of 
man  and  beast. 

BITUMEN;  (ivilvu'-i,  nrfliit,  pine;  be- 
cause  it  flows  from  the  pine-tree;  or, 
(/no:/  vi  tumeat  e  terra,  from  its  bursting 
forth  from  the  earth.)  Bitumens  are  com- 
bustible, solid,  soft,  or  fluid  substance!!, 
whose  smell  is  strong,  acrid,  or  aromatic, 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  with  a 
contamination  of  earth  and  other  sub- 
stances in  small  proportions.  They  are 
found  either  in  the  internal  part  of  the 
earth,  or  exuding  through  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  or  floating  on  the  surface  of  waters. 
I -ike  oils  they  burn  with  a  rapid  flame. 
Natural  historians  have  divided  them  into 
several  genera;  but  modern  chymists  ar- 
range them  according  to  their  chymical 
properties,  and  are  only  acquainted  with 
six  species,  which  are  very  distinct  from 
each  other:  these  are,  naphtha,  amber, 
asphaltos,  jet,  pit-coal,  and  petroleum. 

Bitumen  farfadense.  See  Petroleum 
bail  '.dense. 

Bitumen  .nnAicuM.  Asphalt  us.  Jews' 
pitch.  A  solid  light  bituminous  substance, 
of  a  dusky  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a 
deep  shining  black  within  ;  of  very  little 
taste,  and  scarce]}'  any  smell,  unless  heated, 
when  it  emits  a  strong  pitchy  one.  It  is 
said  to  be  found  plentifully  in  the  earth  in 
several  parts  ot'  Egypt,  and  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  now  wholly 
expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  officinals 
of  this  country  ;  but  was  formerly  esteem- 
ed as  a  discutient,  sudorific,  and  emmena- 
gogue. 

Bitumen  LiaumuM.     See  Petroleum. 
BIV ENTER.    {Biventer  ;  from  bis,  twice, 
and  venter,  a  belly.)  A  muscle  is  so  termed, 
which  has  two  bellies.  « 

Bivehter  cervicis.  A  muscle  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Biventer  maxilla  inferioris.  See 
Diga3tricus. 

Bixa  orellana.     The  systematic  name 
for  the  terra  orleana  of  the  pliarmacopoeias- 
See  Orleana. 
Blaccije.    The  measles.    Bhazes. 
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Blackrerrt.  The  fruit  of  the  common 
bramble,  Ilnbusfruticosus  of  Linnaeus.  The 
berries  arc  eaten  in  abundance  by  children, 
and  are  wholesome  and  gently  aperient. 
Too  large  quantities,  however,  when  the 
stomach  is  weak,  produce  vomiting  and 
great  distention  of  the  belly,  from  flatus. 
bee  Fruits,  aurmuer. 

Bladder.     See  Urinary  bladder,  and  Gall- 
ler. 

Bladder,  inflamed.     See  Cystitis. 

Blade-bone.     See  Scapula. 

Blcbsitas.  (From  bltesus.)  A  defect  in 
speech,  called  stammering. 

Bxsscs.  (From  ^khvIoh,  to  injure.)  A 
stammerer. 

Blaxca.     (Blanc,  French.)     A  purging 
mixture  ;  so  called,  because  it  was   sup- 
I    to  evacuate   the   white  phlegmatic 
humours.     Also  white  lead. 

Blakca  mulikrum.     White  lead. 

Blasa.  (Indian.)  A  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  the  Indians  powder,  and  use  to  de- 
stroy worms. 

l'.r.vsTF.MA.  (From  /3A.5tsuv&),  to  germi- 
nate.) Abudorshoot,  Hippocrates  uses 
it  to  signify  a  cutaneous  pimple  like  a 
bud. 

Blastu«  mosylitum.  Cassia  bark  kept 
with  the  wood. 

Blatta.  (From  /Sa*tt*,  to  hurt.)  A 
sort  of  beetle,  or  bookworm ;  so  called 
from  its  injuring  books  and  clothes  :  the 
kermes  insect. . 

Blattakia  lutea.  (From  blatta  ;  so 
called,  because,  according  to  Pliny,  it 
engenders  the  blatta.)  The  herb  yellow 
math-mullein. 

Bli.cuox.  (From  $x»xxo/u.!U,  to  bleat; 
so  called  according  to  Pliny,  because  if 
sheep  taste  it  they  bleat.)  The  herb  wild 
pei in j  -royal. 

Bleeding,  See  Blood-letting  and  Hemor- 
rhage. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose.     See  Epistaxis. 

Hi.k.ma.  (From  $*aa»,  to  inflict.)  A 
wound. 

Blend k.  A  species  of  zinc  ore,  formed 
of  zinc  in  combination  with  sulphur. 

Blexxa.  (&xm*.)  Blena.  Mucus,  a 
thick  excrementitious  humour. 

BLENNORRHEA.  (From  (Zhm-x,  mu- 
cus, and  gsai,  to  flow.)  Gonorrhoea  mucosa. 
A  gleet.  An  increased  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  urethra,  arising  from  weakness. 

BLENNORRHAGIA.  (From  /Smvwc, 
mucus,  and  Jew,  to  flow.)  The  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  urethra. 

Blephara.  (Quasi  /Sxwrxc  <p*pot,  as 
being  the  cover  and  defence  of  the  sight.) 
The  eyelids. 

Blepharides.      (From  @\t<p*pov.)    The 
hair  upon  the  eyelids ;  also  the  part  of  the 
eyelids  where  the  hair  grows. 
"  BLEPHAROPHTHALMIA.  (From 

ShtQxpcv,  the  eyelid,  and  oyQaAjuxix,  a  disease 
of  the  eye.)  An  inflammation  of  the  eyelid. 


BLEPHAROPTOSIS.  (From  fa&pupov, 
the  eyelid,  and  «9]uo~n,  from  ibw7a>,  to 
fall.)  A  prolapse,  or  falling  down  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  so  a»  to  cover  the  cornea. 

Blepharotis.  (From  fixtyctpov,  the  eye- 
lid.)    An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharoxyston.  (From  fixiqxpov,  the 
eyelid,  and  |e»,  to  scrape  off.)  A  brush 
for  the  eyes.  An  instrument  for  cleansing 
or  scraping  off'  foul  substances  from  the 
eye-lids. 

Blepharoxysis.  (From  @XKpctpov,  the 
eyelid,  and|«a>,  to  scrape  off)  The  cleansing 
of  the  eyelids.  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blessed  thistle.     See  Carduus  benedictus. 

Blestoismcs.  (From  (±*xxa>,  to  throw 
about.)     Phrenetic  restlesness. 

15  l  eta.  A  word  used  by  Paracelsus  to 
signify  white,  and  applied  to  urine  when  it 
is  m  Iky,  and  proceeds  from  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys. 

Bleti.  (Bletus,  from  fixxxa,  to  strike.) 
Those  seized  with  dyspnoea  or  suffocation. 

BLISTER.  A  topical  application  which 
when  put  on  the  skin  raises  the  cuticle  in 
the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled  with  a  serous 
fluid.  Various  substances  produce  this  ef- 
fect on  the  skin  ;  but  the  powder  of  the 
li/tta  vesitatoria,  or  blistering  fly,  is  what 
operates  with  most  certainty  and  expedi- 
tion, and  is  now  invariably  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose. 

When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  dis- 
charge from  the  blistered  part,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  puncture  in  the  cuticle  to 
let  out  the  fluid ;  but  when  the  case  requires 
keeping  up  a  secretion  of  pus,  the  surgeon 
must  remove  the  whole  of  the  detached 
cuticle  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  dress 
the  excoriated  surface  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. Practitioners  u-.ed  formerly  to  mix 
powder  of  cantharides  with  ointment, 
and  dress  the  part  with  this  composition. 
But  such  a  dressing  not  unfrequently  oc- 
casioned very  painful  affections  of  the  blad- 
der, a  scalding  sensation  in  making  of  water, 
and  very  afflicting  stranguries.  The  treat- 
ment of  such  complaints  consists  in  remo- 
ving every  particle  of  the  fly  from  the  blis- 
tered part,  making  the  patient  drink  abun- 
dantly of  mucilaginous  drinks,  giving 
emulsions  and  some  doses  of  camphor. 

These  objections  to  the  employment  of 
salves  containing  the  lytta,  for  dressing 
blistered  surfaces,  led  to  the  use  of  me- 
zereon,  euphorbium,  and  other  irritating 
substances,  which  when  incorporated  with 
ointment,  form  very  proper  compositions 
for  keeping  blisters  open,  which  they  do 
without  the  inconvenience  of  irritating 
the  bladder,  like  the  blistering  fly.— The 
favourite  application  however  for  keep- 
ing open  blisters,  is  the  powder  of  savine, 
which  was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr. 
Crowther  in  his  book  on  white  swell- 
ings. The  following  is  the  form  adopted 
by  the  London  College :  "  Take  of  fresh 
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leaves  of  savinc  bruised,  a  pound;  yellow 
wax,  half  a  pound ;  prepared  lard,  two 
pounds.  Having  melted  together  the  wax 
and  lard,  boil  therein  the  savinc  leaves,  and 
strain  through  a  linen  cloth."  On  the  use 
of  the  savine  cerate,  immediately  after  the 
cuticle  raised  by  the  blister  is  removed, 
says  Mr.  Crowther,  it  should  be  observed 
that  experience  has  proved  the  advantage 
of  using  the  application  lowered  by  a  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  unguentum  cerae.  An 
attention  to  this  direction  will  produce  less 
irritation  and  more  discharge,  than  if  the 
savhie  cerate  were  used  in  its  full  strength. 
Mr.  Crowther  says  also,  that  he  has  found 
fomenting  the  part  with  flannel,  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  a  more  easy  and  pre- 
ferable way  of  keeping  the  blistered  sur- 
face clean,  and  fit  for  the  impression  of  the 
ointment,  than  scrapii  g  the  part,  as  has 
been  directed  by  oth  rs.  An  occasional 
dressing  of  unguentum  resinx  flavje,  he  has 
found  a  very  useful  application  for  render- 
ing the  sore  free  from  an  appearance  of 
slough,  or  rather  dense  lymph,  which  has 
sometimes  been  so  firm  in  its  texture  as  to 
be  separated  by  the  probe,  with  as  much 
readiness  as  the  cuticle  is  detached  after 
blistering.  As  the  discharge  diminishes,  the 
strength  of  the  savine  dressing  should  be 
proportionably  increased.  The  ceratum 
sabinae  must  be  used  in  a  stronger  or  weaker 
degree,  in  proportion  to  the  excitement  pro- 
duced on  the  patient's  skin. 

Blitum  foktidum.  See  Atriplex  fxtida. 
BLOOD.  Sanguis.  A  red  homogene- 
ous fluid,  of  a  saltish  taste,  and  somewhat 
urinous  smell,  and  glutinous  consistence, 
which  circulates  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins.  The  quantity  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  twenty-eight  pounds  in 
an  adult :  of  this,  four  parts  are  contained 
in  the  veins,  and  a  fifth  m.  the  arteries.  The 
colour  of  the  blood  is  red  ;  in  the  arteries 
it  is  of  a  florid  hue,  in  the  veins  darker ; 
except  only  the  pulmonary  veins,  in  which 
it  is  of  a  lighter  cast.  Physiology  demon- 
strates, that  it  acquires  this  florid  colour 
in  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  from  the 
oxygen  it  absorbs.  The  blood  is  the  most 
important  fluid  of  our  body.  Some  physi- 
cians and  anatomists  have  considered  it  as 
alive,  and  have  formed  many  ingenious  hy- 
potheses in  support  of  its  vitality.  The 
temperature  of  this  fluid  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  circulation  and  respiration.  The  blood 
of  man,  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  is  hotter 
than  the  medium  they  inhabit ;  hence  they 
are  termed  animals  of  warm  blood  ;  whilst 
in  fishes  and  reptiles,  animals  with  cold 
blood,  it  is  nearly  of  the  temperature  of 
the  medium  they  inhabit.  The  microscope 
discovers  that  the  blood  contains  a  great 
number  of  round  globules,  which  are  seen 
floating  about  in  a  yellowish  fluid,  the 
serum.    The  blood  also  possesses  remark- 


able physical  properties  ;  its  taste  is  saltish, 
and  the  srnell  of  its  halitus  or  vapour,  when 
recently  drawn,  is  somewhat  urinous;  it  is 
of  a  plastic  consistence,  somewhat  gluti- 
nous and  adhesive.  Chymical  analysis  of 
blood,  by  means  of  distillation,  discovers, 
1.  A  considerable  quantity  of  insipid  -water, 
Which  very  soon  becomes  putrid.  2.  Km- 
pyreumatic  oil.  3.  Ammomacal  spirit  4. 
Carbon,  which  remains  behind,  is  ■ 
spongy,  and  with  great  difficulty  incine- 
rated. The  ashes,  however,  consist  of  a 
small  quantity  of  culinary  s.dt,  soda,  phos- 
phorated lime,  and  a  very  small  portion  of 
iron.  While  hot,  and  in  motion,  the  blood 
remains  constantly  fluid,  and  red  ;  when 
it  cools,  and  is  at  rest,  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  fluid  mass,  which  gradually  and  spontane- 
ously separates  into  two  parts ;  the  one, 
which  is  red,  and  floating  becomes  of  a 
darker  colour,  remains  concrete,  and  is 
called  the  cruor,  crassamentum,  or  cake; 
the  other,  which  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel,  is  of  a  yellow  greenish  colour, 
and  adhesive,  and  is  called  the  serum  or 
lymph. 

The  cruor  forms  more  than  one  half  of 
the  blood  j  it  is  very  plastic,  thick,  and, 
in  consistence,  like  glutinous  jelly.  It 
soon  putrefies  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air ;  but,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  becomes 
a  brittle,  dark,  red  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  ;  and,  when  boiled  in  it,  is  converted 
into  a  hard  grumous  mass,  internally  red. 
The  surface  of  the  cruor  of  the  blood,  after 
being  exposed  in  a  vessel  to  atmospheric 
air,  becomes  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  but 
the  inferior  surface,  contiguous  to  the  ves- 
sel, is  of  a  deep  black  :  the  change  of  colour 
on  the  surface  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  uniting  with  the  blood. 
The  bruor  of  the  blood  is  composed  of, 
1.  Red  globules,  which  chymistry  demon, 
strates  consist  of  a  fibrous  gluten  and  oxy- 
dated  iron.  The  experiments  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Khades  shew,  that  in  twenty -five 
pounds  of  blood  from  the  human  body, 
near  two  drachms  of  the  oxyd  of  iron  were 
obtained  2.  The  fibrous  gluten  of  the 
cruor,  which  remains  after  washing  the 
cruor  of  blood  for  a  considerable  time  in 
cold  water,  and  enclosed  in  a  fine  linen 
cloth  ;  in  which  case  the  red  globules  are 
washed  away.  If  the  red  water  obtained 
in  this  experiment  be  evaporated,  and  then 
distilled  to  dryness,  it  leaves  behind  a  car- 
bon, exhibiting,  when  incinerated,  a  great 
quantity  of  iron,  attractable  by  the  magnet. 
From  these  experiments  it  would  appear, 
that  the  redness  of  the  globules  is  imparted 
from  the  oxydated  iron,  for  which  purpose 
a  small  quantity  is  sufficient. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  a  lymphatic 
fluid,  almost  inodorous ;  rather  saltish  to 
the  taste  ;  pellucid,  and  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour ;  and  rather  of  a  plastic  con- 
sistence.   It  forms  scarcely  one  half  of  the 
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blood ;  and  it  contains,  1.  A  large  portion 
of  water;  from  forty-seven  ounces  of  serum, 
forty-three  of  insipid  water  were  yielded 
by  distillation.  2.  Albuminous  gluten,  like 
tlie  white  of  an  egg,  obtained  by  boiling, 
or  by  stirring  it  with  a  stick,  or  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  alcohol  or  concentrated  mineral 
acid.  3.  Jelly.  If  equal  parts  of  water 
and  serum  of  the  blood  be  coagulated  by 
fire,  that  part  of  the  serum  which  is  not 
coagulated,  upon  being  cooled,  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  a  tremulous  jelly.  4. 
Carbonated  soda,  obtained  by  pouring  a  mi- 
neral acid  upon  recent  diluted  serum.  5. 
Culinary  salt,  found  in  the  incinerated  car- 
bon of  blood.  The  albuminous  principle 
of  the  serum,  more  commonly  called  the 
coagulable  lymph,  appears  to  be  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  the  animal 
ceconomy,  both  in  diseased  and  healthy 
states  of  it :  it  affords,  by  analysis,  carbon, 
azot,  and  hydrogen.  The  importance  of 
the  blood  is  very  considerable  ;  it  distends 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
and  prevents  them  from  collapsing ;  it  sti- 
mulates to  contraction  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  vessels,  by  which  means  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  performed  ;  it  ge- 
nerates within  itself  animal  heat,  which  it 
propagates  throughout  the  body  :  it  nour- 
ishes the  whole  body :  and,  lastly,  it  is  that 
source  from  which  every  secretion  of  the 
body  is  separated. 

Blood  dragon's.     See  Sanguis  draconis. 

BLOODLETTING.  Under  this  term 
is  comprehended  every  artificial  discharge 
of  blood  made  with  a  view  to  cure  or  pre- 
vent a  disease.  Blood-letting  is  divided 
into  general  and  topical.  As  examples  of 
the  former,  venisection  and  arteriotomy  may 
be  mentioned  ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches,  cupping-glasses,  and 
scarification. 

Blood,  spitting  of.     See  Hemoptysis. 

Blood,  vomiting  of.     See  ILvmatemesia. 

Blood  stone.  Set-  Hematites. 

Bloody-flux.     See  J)yscnteria. 

Boa  (From  (im;,  an  ox.)  A  pustulous 
eruption  like  the  small-pox,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  cured,  according  to  Pliny,  by 
anointing  it  with  hot  ox-dung:  also  the 
name  of  a  serpent  of  Calabria ;  and  of  the 
li_\ilr>a. 

Dochktdm.  A  decoction  of  the  woods 
prepared  by  a  second  boiling  with  fresh 
water. 

Bochia.     A  subliming  vessel. 

Bochicm.  A  swelling  of  the  bronchial 
glands. 

Boiu^s,  combustible.  This  term  is 
given  by  chymists  to  all  substances  which, 
on  account  of  ;heir  affinity  with  oxygen, 
are  capable  of  burning. 

Bodies,  gaseous.     See  Gas. 

Bodies,  inflammable.  Chymists  give 
this  name  to  such  bodies  as  burn  with  faci- 
lity, and  flame  in  an  incrersed  temperature ; 
although,  strictly  speaking,  all  combustible 


bodies   are  inflammable  bodies :  such  are 
the  diamond,  sulphur,  bitumens,  &c. 

Bodies,  phosphorescent.  Bodies  which 
produce  light,  though  their  temperature 
be  not  increased. 

BODY.  Corpus.  The  human  body  is 
dived  by  anatomists  into  the  trunk  and 
extremities  .  i.  e.  the  head,  and  inferior  and 
superior  extremities,  eacb  of  which  have 
certain  regions  before  any  part  is  removed, 
by  which  the  physician  is  enabled  to  direct 
the  application  of  blisters  and  the  like, 
and  the  situation  of  diseases  is  better  de- 
scribed. 

The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy 
part  and  the  face.  The  former  has  five 
regions,  viz.  the  crown  of  the  head  or  ver- 
tex, the  fore  part  of  the  head  or  sinciput, 
the  hind-part  or  occiput,  and  the  sides, 
partes  laterales  capitis  In  the  latter  are 
distinguished  the  region  of  the  forehead, 
frons  ;  temples,  or  tempora  ;  the  nose,  Or 
nasus ;  the  eyes,  or  oculi  ;  the  mouth,  or  os  ,- 
the  cliteks,  buccce  ;  the  chin,  or  mentum; 
and  the  ears,  or  aures. 

The  trunk  is  distinguished  into  three 
principal  parts,  the  neck,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen. The  neck  is  divided  into  the  an- 
terior region  or  pars  antica,  in  which,  in 
men,  is  an  eminence  called  pomutn  Adami; 
the  posterior  region  is  called  nuch<e  colli; 
and  the  laterial  regions,  partes  laterales 
colli. 

The  thorax  is  distinguished  into  the  an- 
terior region,  in  which  are  the  sternum  and 
mamma,  and  at  whose  inferior  part  is  a  pit 
or  hollow  called  scrobiculus  cordis  ;  a  pos- 
terior region,  called  dorsum  ;  and  the  sides, 
or  laiera  thortuis. 

The  abdomen  is  distinguished  into  an 
anterior  region,  properly  the  abdomen  ,•  a 
posterior  region,  called  the  loins,  or  lumbi ; 
and  lateral  regions  or  flanks,  called  latera 
abdominis.  The  anterior  region  of  the  ab- 
domen being  very  extensive,  is  subdivided 
into  the  epigastric,  hypochondriac,  umbilical, 
and  hypogastric  regions,  which  are  described 
under  their  respective  names.  Immediately 
below  the  abdomen  is  the  mons  Veneris,  and 
at  its  Sides  the  groins  or  inguina.  The 
space  between  the  organs  of  generation  and 
tlie  anus,  or  fundament,  is  called  the  peri, 
n.tum. 

Tlie  superior  extremity  is  distinguished 
into  the  shoulder,  summitas  humeri,  under 
which  is  the  arm-pit,  called  axilla  or  fovea 
axillaris  ;  the  brachium,  or  arm  ;  the  anti- 
brachiuin,  or  fore-arm,  in  which  anteriorly 
is  tlie  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  veins  are 
generally  opened,  culled  fexuru  antibrachii; 
and  posteriorly  the  elbow,  called  angulus 
cubiti ;  and  the  hand,  in  which  are  the  car. 
pus  or  wrist,  the  back  or  dorsum  mantis, 
and  the  palm  or  vola. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  divided  into, 
1.  the  region  of  the  femur,  in  which  are 
distinguished  the  coxa  or  regio-ischia&ca, 
and  outer  and  superior  part ;  2.  the  leg  in 
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which  are  the  knee  or  genu,  the  bend  or 
cavum  popliiis,  and  the  calf  or  sura  ,-  3.  the 
foot,  in  winch  are  the  outer  and  inner 
ankle,  or  maleolus  exlernus  and  intermit, 
the  back  or  dorsum,  and  the  sole  or 
planta. 

Bok.  (From  /2j*a,  to  exclaim.)  Clamour, 
or  moaning  made  by  a  sick  person. 

Boethema.  (From  i8wrflB»,  to  assist.)  A 
remedy. 

Buethematica.  (From  /ZqhQiu,  to  assist.) 
Favourable  symptoms. 

Bog-bean.     See  Tri/olium  paludo&um. 

Bogia  gummi.     Gamboge. 

Bohea  tea.     See  7'es 

J?et«  </e  coissi.     See  Quasst. 

Bolar  earths.     See  .flofe. 

BOLE.  (Boaoc,  a  mass.)  A  friable  earthy 
substance,  uniting  with  water  into  a  smool  li 
paste,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  dissolv- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  the  mouth  ;  of  the  argil- 
laceous or  clay  kind,  but  more  readily  im- 
bibing water  than  the  clays  strictly  so 
called.  Those  used  in  medicine,  are  the 
Armenian  and  French  boles.  See  Bole  Ar- 
menian, and  Bolus  Gallicti.  Many  other 
bolar  earths  have  been  recommended  for 
medicinal  uses,  and  were  formerly  ranked 
amongst  the  officinals ;  as  red  boles  from 
Armenia,  Lemnos,  Strigonium,  Portugal, 
Tuscany,  and  Livonia ;  yellow  boles  from 
Armenia,  Tockay,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and 
Blois ;  white  boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos, 
Nocera,  Eretria,  Lamos,  Chio,  Malta,  Tus- 
cany, and  Goltberg.  Several  of  these  earths 
have  been  commonly  made  into  little  cakes 
or  flat  masses,  and  stamped  with  certain 
impressions;  from  which  circumstance  they 
received  the  name  of  terrce  sigillaUc,  or 
sealed  earths. 

BOLE,  ARMENIAN.  Bolus  Armenia. 
Bole-armenic.  A  pale,  but  bright  red  co- 
loured  earth,  which  is  occasionally  mixed 
with  honey,  and  applied  to  children's  mouths 
when  afflicted  with  aphthae.  It  forms,  like 
all  argillaceous  earths,  a  good  tooth-pow- 
der, when  mixed  with  some  aromatic. 

BOLETUS.  (From  /Swaoc,  a  mass,  or 
2»xir»f,  from  its  globular  form.) 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system  Class,  Cri/ptogamia.  Or- 
der, Fungi.    Boletus.     Spunk. 

Boletus  cervi.     The  mushroom. 

Boletus  igxiarius.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  agaricus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Agaricus. 

Boletus  laricis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  agaricus  albus.  See  Agari- 
cus  albue. 

Boletus  pini  laricis.  A  species  of 
agaric. 

Boletus  suaveolexs.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  fungus  salicis  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias.    See  Fungus  salicis. 

Bolismus.     A    voracious    appetite,    ac- 
cording to  Avicenna;  but  most  probably 
meant  for  bulimus. 
BOLUS.    (BajAcf,  a  bole  or  bolus,)   Any 


.  rolled  round,  that  is  larger  than 
an  ordinary  sized  pea,  and  yet  not  too  ! 
to  he  swallowed. 

I>  )lus  ALKxiruAiiMicA.  A  preparation 
of  contrayerva. 

Bolus  ex  alumink.  Alum,  hark,  and 
nutmeg. 

Bolus  armexa.    See  Bole  Armenian, 

Bolus  armkxa  alba.  The  white  urate- 
nian  hole. 

Bolus  atimoniac     See  Bole  Armenian, 

Bolus  iilessf.Xsis.     Bide  of  Bloi 
Bole  Armenian. 

Bolus  Gallic  a,  French  bole.  A  pale 
red  coloured  bolar  earth,  variegated  with 
irregular  specks  and  veins  of  white  ami 
yellow.  It  is  occasionally  administered  u 
an  absorbent  and  antacid. 

BOMBAX.  Gossypivm.  The  cotton- 
tree.  The  seeds  of  the  cotton-tree,  G'oj- 
bif/rium  herbaceum  of  Linnaeus  :—foliii  quia- 
quelobis  subtus  eglandulasis,  caule  hcrbaceo, 
are  directed  for  medicinal  use  in  some 
foreign  pharmacopoeias ;  and  are  adminis- 
tered in  coughs,  on  account  of  the  mucilage 
they  contain.  The  cotton,  the  produce  of 
this  tree  is  well  known  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

BOMB1AS.  A  bombiate.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  bombic  acid  with 
different  bases;  thus  bombiat  of  alumine, 
&c. 

BOMBTC  ACID.  Acitlum  bombicum. 
Acid  of  the  silk-worm.  Silk-worms  con- 
tain, especially  when  in  the  state  of  chry- 
salis, an  acid  liquor  in  a  reservoir  placed 
near  the  anus.  It  is  obtained  by  expres- 
sing their  juice  in  acloth,  and  precipitating 
the  mucilage  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  like- 
wise by  infusing  the  chrysalides  in  that 
liquor.  This  acid  is  very  penetrating,  of  a 
yellow  amber  colour,  but  its  nature  and 
combinations  are  not  yet  well  known. 

BOM  BUS.  (Bc^Coc.)  A  resounding 
noise,  or  ringing  of  the  ears.  Also,  a 
sonqams  expulsion  of  flatus  from  the  in- 
testines. 

Bon  arbor.  A  name  given  to  the  cof- 
fee-tree. 

Bona.  Boona.  The  phascolus,  or  kidney- 
bean. 

Boxduch  Indorum.  Molucca  or  bezoar 
nut.  The  produce  of  the  Guillandina  ban- 
due  of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses  warm,  bitter, 
and  carminaive  virtues. 

BONE.  Os.  Bones  are  hard,  dry,  and 
insensible  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  composed  of  a  spongy,  compact, 
or  reticular  substance.  They  vary  much  in 
their  appearances,  some  being  long  and 
hollow,  others  flat  and  compact,  &c.  The 
greater  number  of  bones  have  several  pro- 
cesses  and  cavities,  which  are  distinguished 
from  their  figure,  situation,  use,  &c.  Thus 
processes  extended  from  the  end  of  a  bone, 
if  smooth  and  round,  are  called  heads;  and 
condyles,  when  flattened  either  above  or 
laterally.    That  part  which  is  beneath  the 
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head,  and  which  exceeds  the  rest  of  the 
..allness  and  levity,  is  called  the 
n  ck.  Rough,  unequal  processes  are  called 
tuberosities  or  tubercles:  but  the  longer 
•  acute,  spinous  or  styloid  pro- 
's, from  their  resemblance  to  a  thorn. 
Tl  in  broad  processes  with  sharp  exiremi- 
u  by  the  name  of  crista,  or 
s/u  rfj  edges.  Other  processes  are.  distin- 
guished by  the  r  form,  and  called  alar  or 
pterygoid,  mamillary  or  mastoid,  dentiform 
or  odontoid,  &c.  Other§,  trom  their  swua- 
tion,  are  called  superior,  inferior,  exterior, 
and  mterior.  Some  have  their  name  from 
their  direction,  as  oblique,  straight,  trans- 
verse isic.  ;  and  some  irom  their  use,  as 
trochanters,  rotators,  &c.  Furrows,  depres- 
sions, and  cavities,  are  destined  either  for 
the  reception  of  contiguous  bones,  to  form 
an  articulation  with  them,  when  they  are 
called  articular  cavities,  which  are  some- 
time- deeper,  sometimes  shallower;  or  they 
receive  hard  parts,  but  do  not  constitute  a 
joint  with  them.  Gnv.ties  serve  also  for  the 
transmission  and  attachment  of  soft  parts. 
Various  names  are  given  to  tliem,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  bones. 
[fthey  be  broad  and  large  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  not  deep,  but  contracted  at  their 
ends,  they  are  called  fovex  or  pits.  Fur- 
rows are  open  canals,  extending  longitu- 
dinally in  the  surface  of  bones.  A  hollow, 
circular  tube,  for  the  most  part  of  the  same 
liameter  Irom  beginning  to  end,  and  more 
or  less  crooked,  straight,  long  or  short,  is 
named  a  canal.  Foramina  are  the  apertures 
of  canals,  or  they  arc  formed  of  the  exca- 
vated margins  of  two  bones,  placed  against 
each  other.  If  such  be  the  form  of  the 
/  margin  of  a  bone,  as  if  a  portion  were  taken 
out  of  it,  it  is  called  a  notch. 

With  respect  to   the  formation  of  bone, 
PC  have  been  various  opinions.  Physiolo- 
gists of  the  present  day  assert  that  it  is  from 
a  specific  action  of  small  arteries,  by  which 
ossific  matter  is  separated  from  the  blood, 
and  deposited  where  it  is  required.     The 
first  tiling  observable  in  the  embryo*  where 
bine  is  to  be  formed,  is  a  transparent  jflbf, 
which    becomes    gradually    firmer,   and   is 
formed  into  cartilage.  Thecartilage  gradu- 
ally increases  to  a  certain  size,  and  when  the 
process  of  ossification  commence-,  vanishes 
as  it  advances.  Cartilages,  previous  to  the 
ossific   action,   are   solid,  and   without  any 
cavitj- ;  but  when  the  ossific  action  of  the 
lies  is  about  to  commence,  the  absor- 
bents become  very  active,  and  form  a  snudl 
ty  jn  which  the  bony  matter  is  deposit- 
ed ;   bone  continues  to  be   separated,  and 
the   absorb-  nts  model  the  mass  into  its  re- 
quired shape.     The  process  of  ossification 
is  extremely  rapid  in  utero  :  it  advances 
slowly   after  birth,  and  is  not  completed  in 
the    human    body  till  about    the   twentieth 
Ossification   in    ihc   flat    bones,   as 
-o  of  the  skull,  always  begins  from  cen- 
K   t 


tral  points,  and  the  radiated  fibres  meet  the 
radii  ot  other  ossifying  points,  or  the  edges 
of  the  adjoining  bone.  In  long  bones,  as 
those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  clavicle,  me- 
tacarpal, and  metatarsal  bones,  a  central 
ring  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the  bone, 
the  head  and  extremities  being  cartilage, 
in  the  centre  of  which  ossification  after- 
wards begins.  The  central  ring  of  the  body 
shoots  its  bony  fibres  towards  the  head 
and  extremities,  which  extend  towards  the 
body  of  the  bone.  The  head  and  extremi- 
ties at  length  come  so  close  to  the  body 
as  to  be  merely  separated  by  a  cartilage, 
which  becomes  gradually  thinner  until  the 
twentieth  year.  Thick  and  round  bones, 
as  those  of  the  tarsus,  carpus,  sternum,  and 
patella,  are,  at  first,  all  cartilage  :  ossifica- 
tion begins  in  the  centre  of  each.  When 
the  bones  are  deprived  of  their  soft  parts, 
and  are  hung  together  in  their  natural 
situation,  by  means  of  wire,  the  whole  is 
termed  an  artificial  skeleton  ;  but  when  they 
are  kept  together  by  means  of  their  liga- 
ments, it  is  caller,  a  natural  skeleton. — The 
u.,es  of  the  bones  are  various,  and  are  to  be 
founel  in  the  account  of  each  bone ;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  observe,  in 
this  place,  that  they  give  shape  to  the 
body,  contain  and  defend  the  vital  viscera, 
and  afford  an  attachment  to  all  the  mus- 
cles. 

A  Table,  of  the  Bones. 


cranium 

skull. 


f  f  Frontal      -     - 

Bones  of  the       J!*™**1,    "     * 
j  Occipital 
or<  ,„     '        ■ 

I   Temporal 

I  Ethmoid 

LSphsenoid 

f  Superior  maxil. 

,!  .lu gal  -     - 

r.     ,.       c  .1        Nasal  -     - 

Bones  ot   the 


face. 


Denies 
teeth. 


>  Lachrymal 
'  Palatine     -     - 

Inferior  spongy 

Vomer       -     - 
^Inferior  maxil. 

Incisores 

Cuspidati 

Molares     -     - 


Bone   of   the 

tongue. 
Bones    of  the  ("Malleus      -     - 

ear,    within  J  Incus     -     -     . 

the  tempo-  j  Stapes        -    - 

ral  bones.      l_Orbiculare  os 


£  llyoides  os 

:  fM, 
bin)  Inc 
po-]  Sts 


•»  r 


g   C Vertebra:. 


("Cervical 
•i  Dorsal 

£  Lumbar 


icrum 
j*   t^uoccygis 

The  thorax. 

c      The  p  ' 


C  Sternum 
}Ribs        -     - 
fnnotn 


1 

2 

i 

2 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
4 
2U 
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f„.        ,     , ,      C  Clavicle     -     - 

The  shoulder.  <  „         . 

I  Scapula      -     - 

The  arm.  Humeri  os 

M       ,  C  Ulna      -     -     - 

Ihe  forearm.  $  R&dius       _     _ 

f  Naviculare  os 

ILunare  os 
Cuneiforise  os 
f  Carpus  or  J  Orbiculare  os 
.         wrist.     I  Trapezium  os 
I  Tr ape zoi ties  os 
-c  -^  |  Magnum  os    - 

LUnciforme  os 

H    I  Metacarpus 

L       \^lJludanges 


2 

10 

23 


The  thigh. 
The  leg. 


9.S 


.  ("Tarsus 
o  |  or  it 
S<(      step. 

js    j  Ji/e/.atarsus 
^    [^Phalanges 


Femur  -     -     - 
f  Patella      -    - 
<  Tibia     -    -    -    . 
CFibula  -  ■  -    -    . 
(^Calcaneus  -    - 
|  Astragalus     -    ■ 
■^  Cuboides  os  -     ■ 
|  Naviculare  os 
j^Cuneiformia  ossu 


2 

6 

L0 

28 


Sesamond  bones  of  the  thumb  and^)        ^ 
great  toe,  occasionally  found  3 
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Bones,  growth  of.    See  Osteogony. 

Bonebinder.     See  Osteocolla. 

Bo»okif.nsis  t.ai'is.  The  Bononian 
stone.  Called  also  phosphorus  boiimiensis, 
phosphorus  kirchcri,  the  light-carrier,  or 
BonOnian  phosphorus.  As  a  medicine  the 
stone  is  caustic  and  emetic. 

Boms  Uenricijs.  (Henricus  ;  so  called 
because  its  virtues  were  detected  by  some 
one  whose  name  was  Henry.)  Tola  bona. 
Lapathum  unctuosttm.  (Jhcnopodiv.m.  En- 
glish mercury.  The  plant  to  which  this 
name  is  given  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
wpodiuvi  bonus  Hsnricus  ;  jo  His  triangn- 
■sagitluiis  integerrimis,  spicis  compositis 
aphyllis  axillaribvs,  of  Linnseus.  It  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  and  common  in 
waste  grounds  from  June  to  August.  The 
young  plant  differs  little  from  spillage  when 
cultivated  ;  and  in  many  places  the  young 
shoots  are  eaten  in  spring  like  asparagus. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  accounted 
emollient,  and  in  this  intention  have  been 
made  an  ingredient  in  decoctions  for  giys- 
ters.  They  are  applied  by  the  common 
people  to  flesh  wounds  and  sores  under 
the  notion  of  drawing  and  healing. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Acidum  boracicum. 
Sedative  salt  of  Homberg.  Acid  of  borax. 
Boracine  acid.  A  concrete  salt  crystallized 
in  small  white  scales,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  borax,  by  adding  concentrated 
sulphuric,  the  nitric,  the  mur.atic,  and  even 
Lable  acids,  to  a  hot  solution  of  borax, 


till  the  lixivium  becomes  somewhat  . 
the  solution  is  then  to  be  cooled,  win  n 
acid    will    appear    in    the  shape    of   bright 
scales.     This    acid    in    combination    with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic    oxyds,  I 
borates. 

BORAS.     A    borate.     A   salt   formed  of 
boracic  acid  with    an    earthy,    alkali!, 
metallic  base:  as  borate  of  soda,  &c. 

Borage.     See  Borago. 

Borago.       (Formerly  written    Cor  ago ; 
from  cor,  the  heart,  and  ago,  to  affect 
cause  it  was  supposed  to  comfort  the  heart 
and  spirits.)     Borage. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnae  m  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Mono::' 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  of. 
ricinal  borage.  Buglossum  varum.  Iiu- 
glossum  latifolinm.     Borago  Lortensis. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Borago  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  : — -foliis  <> 
bits  attends,  calycibus  patentibus,  are  esteem- 
ed in  some  countries  as  refrigerant  and 
cordial.  A  syrup  is  prepared  from  tin; 
leaves  in  France,  and  used  in  pleurisies  ami 
inflammatory  levers.  Their  principal  use 
in  this  island  is  in  that  grateful  summer 
beverage,  known  by  the  name  of  cool 
tankard. 

I;, i  igo  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  fur  the  borage  of  the  shops.  See 
Borago. 

Bokas    soii/ii.       Borate    of   sod;: 
Sub  boras  sod<c  and  Boraa  . 

Borate.     See  Boras. 

BORAX  (Borak,  Arab.)  Boras 
sub  boras  sodx.  The  obsolete  synon 
are  Chryscolla,  capistrnm  auri,  anciuur,  bo- 
raxtrion,  ami  car,  an  linear,  lineal)  amphitane, 
baurach,  nitrum  jactitium,  santerna,  and 
nitruiu  nativum.  This  salt  consisting  of 
boracic  aeid  uniting  with  soda,  the  soila 
being  slightly  in  excess,  is  brought  from 
Thibet  and  Persia,  where  it  is  found  in  a 
native  state.  This  native  or  crude  borax 
is  called  tincal,  tincor,  borech,  pounxa,  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  formerly  purified  in 
Europe  by  the  Venetians,  when  it  was 
called  refined  or  Venetian  borax  ;  but  it  is 
now  prepared  by  the  Dutch  by  solution  in 
hot  water,  filtration,  :md  careful  crystalliza- 
tion. The  particular  process  is  not  known. 
Us  taste  is  Cool:  it  is  soluble  in  eighteen  parts 
of  cold  and  s;x  of  hot  water.  It  is  decomposed 
by  several  of  the  acids.  ISorax  is  rarely  used 
internally  in  modern  practice  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Murray  it  does  not  appear  lopost 
any  activity,  although  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  or 
two  scruples,  diuretic  and  emenagogtie.  It 
is  occasionally  given  in  cardialgia  as  an 
antacid.  Its  solution  is  in  common  use  as 
a  cooling  gargle,  and  to  detach  mucus,  &c. 
from  the  mouth  in  putrid  fever  ;  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  part  of  sugar,  it  is  used  in 
the  form  of  powder  to  remove,  the  aphthous 
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crust  from  the  tongue  in  children.  The 
salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of, 
borax  with  different  bases  are  called  bo- 
rates. 

BORBORYGMUS.  (From  jSspG/n,£», 
to  make  a  noise.)  The  rumbling-  noioe  oc- 
casioned by  flatus  in  the  intestines.  It  fre- 
quently precedes  hysterical  affections. 

Bouozaii..  (yJuhiop.)  An  epidemic 
disease  of  the  ./Ethiopians,  in  appearance 
similar  to  the  lues  venerea. 

Hoiirago.     See  Borago. 

Bonni.  (Indian.)  Borri-borri.  Boberri. 
The  Indian  name  for  turmeric ;  also  an 
ointment  used  there,  in  which  the  roots  of 
turmeric  arc  a  chief  ingredient. 

Bosa.  An  Egyptian  word  for  a  mass 
which  is  made  of  the  meal  of  darnel,  hemp- 
seed,  and  water.     It  rs  inebriating-. 

Bosmobos.  (From  @g<tko;  to  eat,  and 
popoc,  a  part :  because  it  is  divided  for 
food  by  the  mill.)  Bosporus.  A  species 
of  meal. 

Botai.v.  foiiami-.n.  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  foramen  ovale. 

BOTANY.  {Botmiica,  fioluvtzx :  from 
fiolnvx,  an  herb  or  grass.)  That  part  of 
natural  history  which  considers  every  thing 
respecting  the  natural  history  of  vegetables. 

Botayicoy.  (From  /3craw>,  an  herb.) 
A  plaster  made  of  herbs,  and  described  by 
Pj  ulus  JEgineta. 

Bothoh.  (Arab.)  Tumours:  pimples 
in  die  face  :  also  the  small-pox  or  measles. 

Bothrion  (From  /SoB/uov,  a  little  pit.) 
Botrium.  The  alveolus  or  socket  for  the 
tooth  :  also  an  ulcerated  cornea. 

Botia.     A  name  given  to  scrophula. 

Botiy.     A  name  tor  turpentine. 

Botu'm.  Bocium.  Indurated  bronchial 
glands. 

Botothiyum.  The  most  evident  symp- 
tom of  disease. 

Bothiutis.  (From  fico-puc:,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.)  Botryhcs.  A  sort  of  burnt  cad- 
mia,  collected  in  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
and  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Botrts.  (Bo7/>t/c,  a  cluster  of  grapes  ;  so 
called  because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes.)     The  oak  of  Jerusalem. 

Bornrs  sikxicaya.  Botrys  ambrosioides 
Mexicana,  Chenopodium  JHexicanum,  Bolrys 
Americana,  Mexico  tea.  Spanish  tea  and 
Artemisian  botrys.  A  decoction  of  this 
plant,  Chenopodium  ambrosioides  of  Lttl- 
nteus  : — -foliis  lariccolatis  dentatis,  racemis 
JbUatit  simplidbus,  is  recommended  in  pa- 
ralytic cases.  Formerly  the  infusion  was 
drunk  instead  of  Chinese  ' 

norms  vcloahis.  Botrys.  Ambrosia, 
Artimeeia  chenopodium.  Atripkx  odorata. 
Artiplex  suaveo/ens.  Jerusalem  oak.  This 
plant,  Chenopodium  botrys  of  LinrfaUS  : — 
foliis  oblongis  sinuatis,  racemis  nudes  multi- 
fidis,  was  formerly  administered  in  form  of 
decoction  in  some  diseases  of  the  chest  fas 


humoral  asthma,  coughs,  and  catarrhs.    It 
is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Botus.     Botia.     Botus  barbatus.     A  cu- 
curbit of  the  chymists. 

Bocbalios.     See  Cucumis  agresiis,  and 
Pudendum  mnliebre 

Bo u boy.     See  Bubo. 

BOUGIE.  (French  for  wax  candle.) 
Candela  cerea.  Candela  medicatu.  Cathe- 
ters of  Swediatir.  Cerei  medicati  of  Le 
Dran,  Cereotus  chirurgorum.  A  term  n[>- 
plied  by  surgeons  to  a  long,  slender  instru* 
ment,thatis  introduced  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder.  Bougies  made  of  the 
elastic  gum  are  preferable  to  those  made  of 
wax.  The  caustic  bougie  differs  from  the 
ordinary  one  in  having  a  thin  roll  of  caustic 
in  its  middle,  which  destroys  the  stricture, 
or  any  part  it  comes  in  contact  with. 
Those  made  of  catgut  are  very  seldom 
used,  but  are  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon.  Bougies  are  chiefly  used 
to  overcome  strictures  in  the  urethra, 
and  the  introduction  of  them  requires  a 
good  deal  of  address  and  caution.  They 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  urethra  so  long  at 
one  time  as  to  excite  much  pain  or  irrita- 
tion. Before  their  use  is  discontinued,  they 
should,  if  practicable,  be  carried  the  length 
of  the  bladder,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  strictures,  taking  care  that 
this  be  performed  not  at  once,  but  in  a 
gradual  manner,  and  after  repeated  trials  ; 
for  much  injury  might  arise  from  any  hasty 
or  violent  efforts  to  remove  the  resistance 
that  may  present  itself.  There  are  bougies 
also  for  the  oesophagus  and  rectum. 

Boultmus.  (From  8a,  greatly,  and  xt/tos, 
hunger;  or  from  fix^opai,  to  desire.)  A 
canine  or  voracious  appetite. 

Bovii.i.;e.  (From  bos,  an  ox,  because 
cattle  were  supposed  subject  to  it.)  The 
measles. 

Bovina  fames.    The  same  as  bulimia. 

BovrsTA..  Crepitus  lupi.  Puff  ball.  This 
is  the  Lycoperdon  bovista ; — subratundum, 
hicrrato  dehiscens,  of  Linnaeus,  which  when 
dry  contains  a  powder  used  by  the  common 
people  to  stop  die  blood  in  recent  cuts,  &c. 

Box-tree.     See  Buxus. 

Brachkiuum.  (From  brachiale,  a  brace- 
let.) A  truss  or  bandage  for  hernia ;  a 
term  used  by  the  barbarous  Latin  writers. 

Brachials  Musctrwre.     See  Brachialis. 

Bhachi.t.cs  extf.rnus.  See  Brachialis 
t .,  tennis 

BnAciu.r.is  intekxtts.  See  Brachialis 
interims, 

BRACHIAL  ARTERY.  Artcria  bra- 
chialis The  brachial  artery  is  the  con- 
•t ion  of  the  axiliary  artery,  which,  as 
it  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pecto- 
ralis  msjir,  receives  the  name  of  brachial. 
It  runs  down  on  the  inside  of  the  arm, 
over  the  musculus  coraco-brachialis,  and 
ancoi  us,  and,  along  the  inner 
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edge  of  the  biceps,  behind  the  vena  basi- 
lica, giving  out  small  branches  as  it  goes 
along.'  Below  ihe  bend  of  the  arm  it  di- 
vides into  the  cubitalisand  radialis.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  brachial  artery  is 
divided  from  its  origin  into  two  large 
branches,  which  run  down  on  the  arm, 
and  afterwards  on  the  fore-arm,  where  they 
are  called  cubitalis  and  radialis. 

Brachiale.  The  word  means  a  brace- 
let :  but  the  anciert  anatomical  writers  ap- 
ply this  term  to  the  carpus,  the  part  on 
which  the  bracelet  was  worn. 

Eraciiialis.     See  Jirachialis  intermit. 

Buaciualis  externus.  See  Triceps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

BRACHIALIS  INTERNUS.  lirachums 
of  Winslow.  Brachueus  interims  of  Cow- 
per,  and  Humero-cubital  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  fore-arm,  situated  on  the  fore -part  of 
the  os  humeri.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  os  humeri,  at  each  side  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid  muscle,  covering  all 
the  inferior  and  fore  part  of  this  bone,  runs 
over  the  joint,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the 
ligament  ;  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  short 
tendon,  into  the  Coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  fore -arm,  and 
to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint  from  being  pinched. 

Bhachio-cudital  ligament.  IAgameii' 
turn  brachio  cubitale.  The  expansion  of 
the  lateral  ligament,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  runs  over 
the  capsular,  to  which  it  closely  adheres, 
and  is  inserted  like  radii  on  the  side  of  the 
great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  ;  it  is  co- 
vered on  the  inside  by  several  tendons, 
which  adhere  closely  to  it,  and  seem  to 
strengthen  it  very  considerably. 

B«A(  HIO-RABIAL         LIGAMENT,  I.      il 

mentum  brachio-riul'uile.  The  expansion  of 
the  lateral  ligament,  which  runs  over  the 
external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  is  in- 
serted round  the  coronary  ligament,  from 
thence  all  the  way  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
radius,  and  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  ulna.  Through  all  this  passage  it 
cover-;  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  co- 
vered by  several  tendons  adhering  closely 
to  both. 

Bbacbi  os,     See  Humeri  os. 

BRACHIUM.  (Bg»^*;v,  the  arm.)  The 
arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist. 

Brachiu.ii  movens  Auabtus.  See  La- 
tissimus  dorsi. 

BitAcnuNA.  According  to  Avicenna,  a 
species  of  furor  uterinus. 

Bbacht-cbbosius.  (From  /£§*£«?,  short, 
and  ^gsvoc,  time.)  A  disease  which  conti- 
nues but  a  short  time. 

Brachpyikea.  (From  B^zy-v;,  short,  and 
■mite,  to  breathe.)  Shortness  and  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

Brachvs.  (From  /Sgap^c,  short.)  A 
muscle  of  the  scapula. 
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Biimil.m.     Copper.     Verdigris. 
Bradyphmia.     (From  &t*fvt,  slow,  and 
<3K7rla>,  to  concoct.)     Weak  digestion.     See 
Dyspepsia. 

Bit  ago  at.     A  name  formerly  applied  to 
a  ptisan  of  honey  and  water. 
Brain.     See  Cerebrum 
Jlrain,  little.     See  Cerebelum. 
BRAN.     Furfur.     The  husks  or  shells 
of  wheat,  which  remain  in  the  bolting  ma- 
chine.    It  contains  a  portion  of  the  farina- 
ceous matter  and  is  said  to  have  a  laxa- 
tive quality.  Decoctions  of  bran,  sweetened 
with   sugar,  are  used  by  the  common  reo. 
pie,  and  sometimes  with  success,  against 
coughs,  hoarsenesses,  &c. 

Branca.       {Branca,    Span,   a    foot,  or 
branch.)     A  term  applied  to  some  herbs, 
which  are  supposed  to  resemble  a  particu- 
lar foot;  as  branca  leonis,  lion's  foot;  bra 
ursina,  bear's  foot. 

Bhanca  leo  nina.     See  Akhemilla. 
Branca    ubsina.     The    plant    which    is 
directed   by  ihis  name   in  tojvign  pharma- 
copoeias,  is    the    Ileracleum.   spondylium  of 
Linnaeus  :—foliolin     pinnatijidia,      Iceinbus ; 
Jloribtts   uniformibus      In    S.bcria   tt  gi 
extremely  high,   and  appears  to   have 
lues  in  the  cure  of   dysentery,   which  the 
plants  of  this  country  do  not  possess.     See 
also  Acanthus, 

Branca  leonis.     Sec  Jllchemilla. 
BiiA^cii.ti        (From      /Sgs^a',    to     make 
moist.)   Branchi.     Swelled  tonsils,  or  gl 
dtdous  tumours,  of  the  fauces,   which  se- 
crete saliva. 

Bhanchus.     (From    /?§%&>,   to   nu 
A  defluxion  of  humours  from  die  fauces. 

BRANDY.  Spiritus  Gallicus  A  co- 
lourless,  slightly  opake,  and  milky  fluid,  of 
a  hot  and  penetrating  taste,  and  a  strong 
and  agreeable  smell,  obtained  by  distil- 
ling  from  wine.  It  consists  of  water,  ar- 
dent spirit,  and  a  small  portion  of  oil, 
which  renders  it  milky  at  first,  and,  after 
a  certain  time,  colours  it  yellow.  It  is  the 
fluid  from  which  rectified  or  ardent  spirit k 
obtained.  Its  peculiar  flavour  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  volatile  principles,  01 
sential  oil,  which  come  over  along  with  it 
in  the  distillation,  and  likewise,  in  some 
measure  upon  the  management  of  the  fire, 
the  wood  of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept, 
ccc.  Il  is  said,  that  our  rectifiers  imitate 
the  flavour  of  brandy,  by  adding  a  small 
proportion  of  nitrous  ether  to  the  spirit  of 
malt,  or  molasses.  The  utility  of  brandy  is 
very  considerable,  but,  from  its  plea 
taste  and  exhilarating  property,  it  is  too 
often  taken  to  excess.  It  gives  energy  to 
the  animal  functions;  is  a  powerful  t 
cordial,  and  antispasmodic  ;  and  its  utility 
with  camphire,  in  gangrenous  affections,  is 
very  g\-  at. 

Branks.    The  name,  in  Scotland,  for  the 
mnmps.     See  Cynanche  parotilan. 
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Bvankursine.    See  Acanthus. 
Bins  ilia.     Brazilwood. 
Brasiliense       lignum.       See      H<sma- 
ttxyllum. 

Bhasiliensis  iiadix.  The  ipecacuan- 
lia  root  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Brasilm.  (From  (iyto-<ra>,  to  boil.)  Malt, 
or  germinated  barb  y 

Brasma.     (From  ' fa*.<T<ru>,  to  boil.)     The 
unripe  black  pepper.     Fermentation. 
Brasmos      The  same. 
Brass.     Ms.     A  combination  of  copper 
and  zinc 

Bhassadella.  Brassatella.  Ophioglos- 
sum,  or  the  herb  adder's  tongue. 

BRASSICA.  (Varro  says,  qvasi  pre* 
siea  •  from  prxseco,  to  cut  off;  because  it 
is  cut  from  the  stalk  for  use  ;  or  from  -orga- 
rtet,  a  bed  in  a  garden  where  they  are 
cultivated.)  Crambe.  Cabbage.  Cole- 
wort. 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Limman  system.  See  Brassica  capi- 
tala. 

Bn  kssicx  aiba.     The  white  cabbage-. 
Bhassica  afiana.     Jagged  or  cnmpled 
cole  wort. 

Brassica  canixa.  The  mercurialis 
sylvcs'ris. 

Brassica  cafitata.  Cabbage.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  cabbage,  all  of 
which  are  f^etierally  hard  of  digestion,  pro- 
ducing flatulencies,  and  afford  very  little 
nourishment.  These  inconveniencies  are 
noi  experienced  by  those  whose  stomaclis 
are  strongand  accustomed  to  them.  Few 
vegetables  run  into  a  state  of  putrefaction 
so  quickly  as  cabbages;  they  ought,  there- 
fore, always  to  be  used  immediately  after 
cutting.  In  Holland  and  Germany  there 
is  a  method  of  preserving  them,  by  cutting 
them  into  pieces,  and  sprinkling  salt  and 
some  aromatic  herbs  among  them :  this 
sums-,  is  put  into  a  tub,  where  it  is  pressed 
close,  and  left  to  ferment,  when  it  is  called 
stnir  crottt,  or  sorter  kraut.  These,  and  all 
pickles  of  cubbage,  are  considered  as 
wholesome  and  antiscorbutic,  from  the 
vinegar  and  spices  they  contain. 

Brassica  coxgylodes.  Turnip  cab- 
bage. 

Brassica  ctjmana.     Red  colewort. 
Bhassica  ehttcA.  The  systematic  name 
for  t!ic  plant  which  affords  the  semen  erucx. 
Sec  Eruca. 

Bhassica  erucastrum.  See  Eruca 
sylvestris, 

Bhassica  Florida.  Cauliflower.  A  va- 
riety of  theoleracea. 

Bn  \ssica.  gonylicodes.  Turnip  cab- 
bage. , 

<ica    lacuturria.     Brassica    tacu- 
tyrria      The  savoy  plant. 

Bra- 8TC*  MARINA,  K/>*,w£»  d-*\*<rs-t*. 
Convolvulus    mnritimvs,     SoldaneUa.    Sol- 
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danella.  This  plant,  Convolvulus  soldanel- 
la  of  L  nnacus  -.—foliis  reniformibus,  pedun- 
culis  unlfloris,  is  a  native  of  our  coasts. 
The  leaves  are  said  to  be  a  drastic  purge. 
It  is  only  used  by  the  common  people, 
the  pbarmacopoeias  having  now  substituted 
more  safe  and  valuable  remedies  in  its 
place. 

Brasisca  napus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  from  which  the  semen  napi  is 
obtained.     See  Napi. 

Brassica  oleracea.  The  systematic 
name  tor  the  brassica  capitata  of  the  shops. 
See  Brassica  capitata. 

Brassica  hapa.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  turnip. 
See  Rapa. 

Brassica  rubra.  Red  cabbage.  Mr. 
Watt  finds  that  the  red  cabbage  affords 
a  very  excellent  test  both  for  acids  and  al- 
kalis, in  which  it  is  superior  to  litmus,  be- 
ing naturally  blue,  turning  green  with 
alkalis,  and  red  with  acids. 

Brassica  sativa.  The  common  gar- 
de., cabbage. 

Brassica  sabauda.     The  savoy  plant. 
Brassidellica  atis.     A    way    of    curing 
wound;,   mentioned  by  Paracelsus,   by  ap 
plying  tile  herb  Brassidella  to  them. 

Brathu.  (Bgxfo.)  Au  old  name  for  sa- 
vin e. 

BREADFRUIT.  The  tree  which  af- 
ford-- tins,  grows  in  all  the  Ladrone  Islands 
in  the  South  Sea,  in  Otaheite,  and  now  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  bread-fruit  grows  up- 
on  a  tree  the  size  of  a  middling  oak.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and 
the  surface  is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike 
the  surface  of  a  truffle.  It  is  covered  with 
a  thin  skin,  and  has  a  core  about  the  size 
of  a  small  knife.  The  eatable  part  is  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  core  :  it  is  as  white 
as  spow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence 
of  new  bread.  It  must  be  toasted  before 
it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided  into  three  or 
four  parts.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight 
sweetness,  nearly  like  that  of  wheaten 
bread  and  artichoke  together.  This  fruit 
is  the  constant  food  of  the  inhabitants  all 
the  year,  it  being  in  season  eight  monvhs. 

BREAST.  Mamma.  The  two  globu- 
lar projections,  composed  of  common  in- 
teguments, adipose  substance,  and  lacteal, 
glands  and  vessels,  and  adhering  to  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  regions  of  the  tliorax  of 
females.  On  the  middle  of  each  breast  is 
a  projecting  portion,  termed  the  papilla  or 
nipple,  in  which  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
glands  terminate,  and  around  which  is  a 
coloured  orb,  or  disc,  called  the  areola. 
The  use  of  the  breasts  is  to  suckle  new-born 
infants. 

Breastbone.    See  Sternum. 
Bregma.      (From    /?§%»,     to    moisten ; 
formerly  so  called  because,  in  infants    and 
sometimes  even  in  adults,  they  are  tecd'e  • 
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and  moist.)  An  old  name  for  the  parietal 
bones 

BKKVIA.  (From  brevis,  short.)  A 
specific  name  of  some  parts  whose  ter- 
mination is  not  far  from  their  insertion,  as 
brevia  vasa,  the  brandies  of  the  splenic 
vein. 

Brevis  muscclus.  A  muscle  of  the 
scapula. 

Brevis  crBin.  A  muscle  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Brevis  extensor  pollicis  pedis.  See  Ex- 
tensor brevis  pollicis  pedis. 

Brevis  flexor  pollicis  pedis.  See  Flexor 
brevis  pollicis  pedis. 

Brevis  peroneus.     See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Brevis  pronator  radii.  See  Pronator 
radii  brevis. 

IJitEi'MA.  (Aii  American  plant  named 
in  honour  of  Dr.  Brennius  )  A  species  of 
capparh 

Jiriar,  wild.     Sec  Iiosa  canina. 

BnictrMUM.  A  name  which  the  Cauls 
gave  to  ttie  herb  artemisia. 

Brimstone.     See  Sidphur. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  BristoUensis 
aqua.  A  pure,  thermal  or  warm,  slightly 
acidulated,  mineral  spring,  situated  about 
a  mile  below  Bristol.  The  fresh  water  is 
inodorous,  perfectly  limpid,  and  sparkling, 
and  sends  forth  numerous  air  bubbles  when 
poured  into  a  glass.  It  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  but  without  having  any  very 
decided  taste,  at  least  none  that  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  common  observer.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  only  1.00077,  which  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  that  of  distilled  water, 
that  this  circumstance  alone  would  shew 
that  it  contained  but  a  very  small  admix- 
ture of  foreign  ingredients.  The  tempera- 
ture  of  these  waters,  taking  the  average  of 
the  most  accurate  observations,  may  be 
reckoned  at  74  deg. ;  and  this  does  not 
very  sensibly  vary  during  winter  or  summer. 
Bristol  water  contains  both  solid  and 
gaseous  matter,  and  die  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  requires  to  be  attended  to. 
as  it  is  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  of 
solid  matter  that  it  deserves  the  character 
of  a  very  fine  natural  spring  ;  and  to  an 
excess  in  gaseous  contents,  that  it  seems 
to  be  principally  indebted  for  its  medical 
properties,  whatever  they  may  be,  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  mere  water,  with  an 
increase  of  temperature.  From  the  diffe- 
rent investigations  of  chymists,  it  appears 
that  the  principal  component  parts  of  the 
llotwell  water,  are  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  and  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  vari- 
ous combinations,  with  the  muriatic,  vitri- 
olic, and  carbonic  acids.  The  general  in- 
ference is,  that  it  is  considerably  pure  for 
a  natural  fountain,  as  it  contains  no  other 
solid  matter  than  is  found  in  almost  all  com- 
mon spring  water,  and  in  less  quantity. 


On  account  of  these  ingredient 
cially  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  llotwell 
water  is  efficacious  in  promoting  salutary 
hemorrhages,  in  green  sickness,  as  well  as 
in  the  blind  hamiorrhoides.  It  may  be 
takdi  with  advantage  in  obstructions,  and 
weakness  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  ha- 
bitual costivenessj  and,  from  the  purity  of 
its  aqueous  par  ,  it  has  justly  been  consi- 
dered as  a  specific  in  diabetes,  rendering 
the  urinary  organs  more  fitted  to  receive 
benefit  from  those  medicines  which  are  ge- 
nerally prescribed,  and  sometimes  success 
fill. 

But  the  high  reputation  which  this 
spring  has  acquired,  is  chiefly  in  the  cure 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  From  the 
number  of  unsuccessful  cases  among  those 
who  frequent  this  place,  many  have  denied 
a°y  peculiar  efficacy  in  this  spring,  superior 
to  that  of  common  water.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  much  may  be  owing  to  the 
favourable  situation  and  mild  temperate 
climate  which  Bristol  enjoys;  but  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  ilolwell  water, 
though  by  no  means  a  cure  for  consump- 
tion, alleviates  some  of  the  most  harassing 
symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease.  It 
is  particularly  efficacious  in  moderating 
the  thirst,  the  dry  burning  heat  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  partial  night  sweats, 
and  the  symptoms  that  are  peculiarly  hec- 
tical ;  and  thus  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
phthisis,  it  may  ma'erially  contribme  to  a 
complete  re-establishment  of  health  ;  and 
even  in  the  latter  periods,  mitigate  the 
disease  when  the  cure  is  doubtful,  if  not 
hopeless. 

The  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  when 
drank  warm  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  are 
a  gentle  glow  of  the  stomach,  succeeded 
sometimes  by  a  slight  and  transient  degree 
ofheadach  and  giddiness.  By  a  continued 
use,  in  most  cases  it  is  diuretic,  keeps  the 
skin  moist  and  perspirable,  and  improves 
the  appetite  and  health.  Its  effects  on 
the  bowels  are  variable.  On  the  whole,  a 
tendency  to  costiveness  seems  to  be  the 
more  general  consequence  of  a  long  course 
of  this  me  licinal  spring,  and  therefore  the 
use  of  a  mild  aperient  is  requisite.  These 
effects,  however,  are  applicable  only  to 
invalids,  for  healthy  persons,  win 
the  water  at  the  fountain,  seldom  discover 
any  thing  in  it  but  a  degree  of  warmth, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  common 
clement. 

The  season  for  the  Hot  well  is  generally 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  October;  but 
as  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  water 
continue  the  same  throughout  the  year,  t!i< 
summer  months  are  preferred  merely  on 
account  of  the  concomitant  benefits  of  aii 
and  exercise. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  another 
spring,  nearly  resembling  the  llotwell,  has 
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been  discovered  at  Clifton,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  tlie  same  hill,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  the  Hotwell  issues. 
The  water  of  Sion  spring,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  or  two  degrees  colder  than  the  Hot- 
well  i  hut  in  other  respects  it  sufficiently 
i  n hies  it  to  be  employed  for  all  similar 
purposes. 

Brita.nnica  utiibA.  See  Hydrolapa- 
thum. 

British  on..  A  variety  of  the  black 
species  of  petroleum,  to  which  this  name 
1ms  been  given  as  an  empirical  remedy. 

Biioccoli.  Iirussica  Italicu.  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  this  may  be  considered  as 
more  delicious  than  cauliflower  and  cab- 
bage. Sound  stomachs  digest  broccoli 
without  any  inconvenience  ;  but  in  dyspep- 
tic stomachs,  even  when  combined  with 
pepper,  &c.  it  always  produces  flatulency, 
and  naus  ous  eructations. 

Brochos,     (Bgd^cc,  a  snare.)   A  bandage. 

Drochthus.  (From  0^x,m>  t0  pour.) 
The  throat  j  also  a  small  kind  of  drinking- 
vessel. 

Brockus.  (Bgoxcf.)  One  with  a  promi- 
nent upper-lip,  or  one  with  a  full  mouth 
and  prominent  teeth. 

JSuoiiii'M.  A  term  in  pharmacy,  sig- 
nifying the  same  with  jusculum,  broth,  or 
the  liquor  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 
Thus  we  sometimes  read  of  Bvodium  Sails, 
or  a  decoction  of  salt. 

15 ROMA.  (From  tiy/xnue,  to  eat.)  Food 
of  any  kind  that  is  masticated,  and  not 
drank. 

Bhoma-tiieox.  (From  /?<;&><rx<»,  to  eat.) 
-Mushrooms. 

BROMATOLOGY.  {Bromatohgia :  from 
tZeotuct.,  food,  and  hoyes,  a  discourse.)  A 
discourse  or  treatise  on  food. 

Bromelia  ananas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  ananas. 
See  Ananas. 

Bromelia  kauatas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain 
the  Fruit  called  penguin,  which  is  given  in 
the  Spanish  WestI  ^ciies  to  cool  and  quench 
thirst  in  fevers,  dysenteries,  tkc.  Jt  grows 
in  a  cluster,  there  being  several  of  the  size 
of  one's  linger  together.  Each  portion  is 
clothed  with  a  husk,  containing  a  white 
pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  eatable  part; 
and  it  it  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  its  flavour 
inbles  that  of  the  pine-apple.  The 
juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  very  austere,  and 
is  made  use  of  to  acidulate  punch.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Indies  make  a  wine 
of  tlie  penguin,  which  is  very  intoxicating, 
and  h;is  a  good  flavour. 

Bhomiov.  (From  jS'aijMor,  the  oat.)  The 
name  of  a  plaister,  made  with  oaten  flour, 
mentioned  by  Patilus  yEgineta. 

Bromub  stehilis.  (From  /Sgao-xa,  to 
eat.)     The  wild  oat. 

BRONCHIA.  (From  f^y^r,  the 
throat.)    See  Trachea. 


Bronchiales  arterije.  Bronchial  ar- 
teries. Branches  of  the  aorta  given  off  in 
the  chest. 

Brohchiales     olanpulje  Bronchial 

glands.  Large  blackish  glands,  situated 
about  the  bronchia  and  trachea,  which  se- 
crete blackish  mucus. 

BRONCHOCELE.  (From  /S^y^c,  the 
windpipe,  and  k»a»,  a  tumour.)  Botium. 
Hernia  gxttnris  Guttnr  tumidum  Tracke- 
lophyma.  Gossum  Exechebronchos.  Gongro- 
na.  Bocium.  Hernia  bronchialis.  Tracheo- 
cele. Derbyshire  neck  This  disease  is 
marked  by  a  tumour  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
neck,  and  seated  between  the  trachea  and 
skin.  In  general  it  has  been  supposed 
principally  to  occupy  the  thyroid  gland. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a 
very  common  disorder  in  Derbyshire;  but 
its  occurrence  is  by  no  means  frequent  in 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  Ireland. 
Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  countries  bordering 
thereon,  it  is  a  disease  very  often  met  with, 
and  is  there  known  by  the  name  of  goitre. 
The  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it,  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  the  observations  of  dif- 
ferent writers  are  of  very  little  practical  uti- 
lity. Dr.  Saunders  controverts  the  general 
idea  of  the  bronchocele  being  produced  by 
the  use  of  snow  water.  The  swelling  is  at 
first  without  pain,  or  any  evident  fluctua- 
tion, when  the  disease  is  of  long  staneling, 
and  the  swelling  considerable,  we  find  it  in 
general  a  very  difficult  matter  to  effect  a 
cure  by  medicine,  or  any  external  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  might  be  unsafe  to  attempt  its 
removal  with  a  knife,  on  account  of  the 
enlarged  state  of  its  arteries,  and  its  vicini- 
ty to  the  carotiels  ;  but,  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  by  the  aid  of  medicine  a  cun 
may  be  effected. 

Although  some  relief  has  been  obtained  at 
times,  anel  the  disease  probably  somewhat 
retarded  by  external  applications,  such  as 
blisters,  discutient  embrocations,  and  sapo- 
naceous and  mercurial  plaisters,  still  a  com- 
plete cure  has  seldom  been  effected  with- 
out an  internal  use  of  medicine;  and  that 
which  has  always  proved  the  most  effica- 
cious, is  burnt  sponge.  The  form  under 
which  this  is  most  usually  exhibited,  is  that 
6f  a  lozenge.  Ht.  spongix  ustx  gss.  muci- 
lag.  Arab.  gum.  q.  s.  fiat  trochiscus.  When 
the  tumor  appears  about  the  ae;e  of  puber- 
ty, and  before  its  structure  has  been  too 
moibidly  deranged,  a  pill,  consisting  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  calomel,  must  be  given  for 
three  succe.ssive  nights  ;  and,  on  the  fourth 
morning,  a  saline  purge.  Every  night  af- 
terwards,  for  three  weeks,  one  of  the 
troches  should,  when  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
be  put  under  the  tongue,  suffered  to  dissolve 
gradually,  and  the  solution  swallowed. 
The  disgust  at  first  arising  from  this  reme- 
dy soon  wears  off".  The  pills  and  the  purge 
arc  to  he  repeated   at  the  end  of*  three 
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weeks,  and  the  troches  had  recourse  to  as 
before  ;  and  this  plan  is  to  be  pursued 
till  the  tumour  is  entirely  dispersed. 
Some  recommend  the  burnt  sponge  to 
be  administered  in  larger  doses.  Sulphu- 
rated potash  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  30  grains  to  a  quart  daily,  is  a 
remedy  which  has  been  employed  by  Dr. 
Ritchter  with  success,  in  some  cases, 
where  calcined  sponge  failed.  The  natron 
pneparatum  being  the  basis  of  burnt  sponge, 
is  now  frequently  employed  instead  of  it, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  more  active  medi- 
cine. 

BRONCHOTOMY.  (Bronchotomia  .— 
from  @z°yxc;>  tne  wind-pipe,  and  Tifxvm,  to 
cut.)  Tracheotomy.  Laryngotomy.  Tliis 
is  an  operation  in  which  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  passage  for  the  air 
into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease 
prevents  the  pa'ientfrom  brealhingthrough 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  of  extracting  fo- 
reign bodies,  which  have  accidentally  fallen 
into  the  tv;ichea  ;  or  lastly,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  inflate  the  lungs,  in  cases  of  sudden 
suffocation,  drowning,  &c.  Its  practicable- 
ness,  and  little  danger,  are  founded  on  the 
facility  with  which  certain  wounds  of  the 
wind-pipe,  even  of  the  most  complicated 
kind,  have  been  healed,  without  leaving 
any  ill  effects  whatever,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  parts  cut,  which  are  not  furnished 
with  any  vessel  of  consequence. 

MiioM-iios.  (Bgc>^oc,  the  wind-pipe.) 
A  catarrh  ;  a  suppression  of  the  voice  front 
a  catarrh. 

Brojtcbcs.  (From  Bgt£&>,  to  pour.) 
The  wind-pipe.  The  ancients  believed  that 
the  solds  were  convey  d  into  the  Stomach 
by  the  oesophagus,  and  the  fluids  by  the 
bronchia  ;  whence  its  name. 

Brooklime  Speedwell.     See  lieccabunga. 

Broom,  Common.     See  Genirta 

BRUGEA.  (So  named  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  tra- 
veller in  Abyssinia,  who  first  brought  the 
seeds  thence  into  England.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 

Brccea  ANTinySENTEiucA.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was 
supposed  we  obtained  the  angustura  bark. 
See  Angustura  cortex. 

BitucEd  FEHHUGtNEA.  This  plant  is  also 
supposed  to  afford  the  angustura  bark. 
See  An'rusturoe  cortex. 

Bruisexo'jrt.     See  Saponaria. 

Bhvxf.lla.     See  Prunella 

Brunxer's  c. lands.  Brunneri  glan- 
dule. Peyer's  g'ands.  The  muciparious 
glands,  situated  between  the  villous  and 
cellular  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  so 
named  after  Brunner,  who  discovered 
them. 

Bh  u  n  vb.     An  erysipelatous  eruption. 

Bhiscrs.     See  Huscus. 

BmriA.     (Arab.)     Instii^t.    Savine. 


Brutia.  An  epithet  for  the  most  re- 
sinous  kind  of  pitch,  therefore  used  to  make 
the  Oleum  Picinum.  The  Pix  Brutia  was 
so  called  from  Brutia,  a  country  m  the  ex. 
treme  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was  produced. 

Bbctino.     Turpentine. 

IJiUTononf.  The  name  of  an  ointment 
used  by  the  Greeks. 

BitiTUA.      See  Pareira  brava. 

Bin  xvNDi.r.  (Indian.)  A  tall  tree  in 
Malabar,  whose  bark  is  diuretic,  according 
to  Ray. 

Bryamus.  (From  Bgi/£&>,  to  make  a 
noise.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  noise,  such  as 
is  made  by  gnashing  or  grating  the  terth; 
or,  according  to  some,  a  certain  kind  of 
convulsion  affecting  the  lower  jaw,  and 
striking  the  teeth  together,  most  frequently 
observed  in  such  children  as  have  worms, 

BRYONIA.  (From  B§«/»  to  abound,  from 
its  abundance.)     Bryony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Dioea'a.  Order, 
Syngenesia. 

2.  Thepharmacopceial  name  of  the  white 
bryony  Vitis  alba  sylvestris.  .  / 
Ampebjn,  Archeostris.  Echetrosis  of  Hip- 
pocrates.  Bryonia  aspera.  Cedrostis. 
Chelidonium.  Labrusca.  Melothrwn, 
Ophrostaphylon.  Psiloilirum.  Bryonia 
alba  of  Linnaeus  -.—folus  palmatls  ulrinque 
calloso  scabris. 

White  bryony,  or  wild  vine,  is  a  very 
common  plant  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  iias  a  very  nauseous  biting  taste, 
and  disagreeable  smell  Bergius  stal 
virtues  of  this  root  to  be  purgative,  hydra" 
gogue,  emmenagogue,  and  diuretic;  the 
fresh  root  emetic.  This  powerful  and  irri- 
tating cathartic,  though  now  seldom  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  is  said  to  be  ol 
efficacy  in  evacuating  serous  humours,  and 
has  been  chiefly  employed  in  hydi 
cases.  Instances  of  its  g  >od  effects  in  other 
chronic  diseases  are  also  mentioned,  as 
asthma,  mania,  and  epilepsy.  In  small  doses, 
it  is  reported  to  operate  as  a  diuretic,  and 
to  be  resolvent  and  deobstruent.  In  pow- 
der, from  ^j.  to  a  drachm,  it.  proves  strong- 
ly purgative;  and  the  juice,  which  issues 
spontaneously,  in  doses  of  a  spoonful  or 
more,  has  similar  effects,  but  is  more  gen- 
tle in  its  operation.  An  extract  prepared 
by  water  acts  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  safety  than  the  root  in  substance, 
given  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 
It  is  said  to  prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and 
likewise  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine. 
Of  die  expressed  juice,  a  spoonful  acts  vio- 
lently both  upwards  and  downwards;  but 
cream  of  tartar  is  said  to  take  off"  its  viru- 
lence. Externally,  the  fre-h  root  lias  been 
employed  in  cataplasms,  as  a  resolvent  and 
discutient;  also  in  ischiadic  and  other  rheu- 
matic affections, 

BitvoxFA  alba.     The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  bryony  plant-     See  B 
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name  given  to  the  jalap  root. 

linidMi  Nii.ii.  Black  bryony,  or  vine. 
The  Tumits  communis  of  Linnxus. 

Bji.hvia  I'kkiviaxa.     Jalap. 

Bryony,  black:     See  Bryonia  nigra. 

Bryony,  white      See  Bryonia. 

Buvtuion.     (Bgwfl/ey.)     A    malagma    so 
called,  and  described  In  Paulus  *£2gineta. 
on        (From    fi^ua,    to   pour    out) 
A  kind  ot  ale,  or  wine,  made  of  barley. 

Bcbastlcoiiijiu.m.  (1-Yoni  bubustus  and 
cor,  ilie  heart.)  A  name  tbrmerly  given 
to  ariemisia,  or  mugwort. 

BUBO.  (From  0uCm,  the  groin  ;  be- 
caiiae  tbej  most  frequently  happen  in  that 
part.)  Modern  surgeons  mean,  by  tins 
term,  a  swelling  ot  the  lymphatic  glands, 
particularly  or  those  of  the  groin  and  ax- 
illa. The  disease  may  arise  from  the  mere 
irritation  ot  some  local  disorder,  when  it 
is  called  sympathetic  It/bo  ,■  from  the  ab- 
sorption ot  some  irritating  matter,  such  as 
the  venereal  poison  ;  or  from  constitu- 
tional causes,  as  in  the  pestilential  bubo, 
and  scrophulous  swellings,  of  the  inguinal 
and  axillary  glands. 

BUBON.  (From  (ZouSm,  the  groin,  or 
a  tumour  to  which  that  part  is  liable,  and 
which  u  was  supposed  to  cure.)  The  name 
ot  a  genus  of  plants  in  the.  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  1'entandtia.     Order,  Digynia. 

Bubo.n  oalbakum.  The  systematic 
name  ot  the  plant  which  affords  the  offici- 
nal galbanum.     See  Galbanum. 

Bubon  MACEDONictjM.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
semen  petroseUni  Macedonia  of  the  shops, 
bee  Petroictinum  Macedenicum. 

Bubosicm.  (From  gtsCaw,  the  groin.) 
A  name  of  the  golden  star  wort ;  so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious 
in  diseases  of  the  groin. 

BUBONOCELE.  (From  /3*&w,  the 
groin,  and  lexwi,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  intpd- 
nalis.  Inguinal  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the 
groin.  A  species  of  hernia,  in  which  the 
bowels  protrude,  at  the  abdominal  ring. 
See  Hernia. 

Blxca  (Hcb.)  The  cheek.  The  hol- 
low inner  part  of  the  cheek,  that  is  inflated 
by  the  act  of  blowing. 

Bitcachatox.  (From  bucca,  or  bucel- 
ki,  that  is,  a  morsel  of  brea.d  sopped  in 
wine,  which  served  in  old  times  for  a 
breakfast.)  Paracelsus  calls  by  the  name 
of  Bucella,  the  carueous  excrescence  of  the 
polypus  in  the  nose,  because  lie  supposes  it 
to  be  a  portion  of  flesh  parting  from  the 
bucca.  and  insinuating  itself  into  the  nose. 

BVCCAX    glands.        {Ulnndut.e    b\ 
let:  from  bucca,  the  cheek)     The  small 
glands    of  the   mouth,    under   the  cheek, 
which  assist  in  secreting  saliya  into  that 
cavity. 

Btrccxa.  (From  bucca,  the  cheek ;  as 
much  as  can  be  obtained  at  one  time  with- 


in the  cheeks.)    A  mouthful ;  a  morsel ; 
a  polypus  of  the  nose. 

Boccslatoh.  (From  buccella,  a  mor- 
sel.) A  purging  medicine,  made  up  in  the 
form  of  a  loaf ;  consisting  of  scammony, 
he.  put  into  fermented  flour,  and  then 
baked  in  an  oven. 

Bccella.     See  Buccea. 

Bucella  no.  (From  buccellatus,  cut 
into  small  pieces.)  Bucelatid.  A  method 
of  stopping  an  haemorrhage,  by  applying 
small  pieces  of  lint  to  the  vein,  or  artery. 

B UCCIN  ATOR  (Mmculus  buccinator. 
So  named  from  its  use  in  forcing  the  breath 
to  sound  the  trumpet ;  from  j&ovkmiw,  a 
trumpet)  Retractor  anguti  oris  of  Albi- 
nus,  a  id  alveola  maxiUaire  of  Dumas.  The 
trumpeter's  muscle.  The  buccinator  was 
long  thought  to  be  a  muscle  01  the  lower 
jaw,  arising  from  the  upper  alveoli,  and  in- 
serted into  the  lower  alveoli,  to  pull  the 
jaw  upward  ;  but  its  origin  and  insertion, 
and  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  this.  For  this  large  flat  muscle, 
which  forms  in  a  manner  the  yvalls  of  the 
cheek,  arises  chiefly  from  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  lower  jayv-bone,  and  partly 
also  from  the  end  of  the  alveoli,  or  socket 
process  of  the  upper-jayv,  close  by  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone : 
it  goes  forward  with  direct  fibres,  to  be 
implanted  into  the  corner  of  the  mouth  ; 
it  is  thin  and  flat,  covers  in  the  mouth,  and 
forms  the  walls  of  the  cheek,  and  is  perfo- 
rated in  the  middle  of  the  cheek  by  the 
duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  These  are 
its  principal  uses  : — it  flattens  the  cheek, 
and  so  assists  in  swallowing  liquids  ; — it 
turns,  or  helps  to  turn,  the  morsel  in  the 
mouth,  while  chewing,  and  prevents  it 
from  getting  without  the  line  of  the  teeth; — i 
in  blowing  wind-instruments,  it  both  re- 
and  expels  the  wind  ; — it  dilates  like 
a  bag,  so  as  to  receive  the  wind  in  the 
cheeks  ;  and  it  contracts  upon  the  wind,  so 
as  to  expel  the  wind,  and  to  swell  the 
note.  In  blowing  the  strong  wind-instru- 
ments, yve  cannot  blow  from  the  lungs,  for 
it  distresses  the  breathing,  y\e  reserve  the 
air  in  the  mouth,  which  we  keep  continu- 
ally full ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as 
mentioned  above,  it  is  named  buccinator, 
from  blowing  the  trumpet. 

Bucccla.  (Dim.  of  bucca,  the  cheek.) 
Tlu  fleshy  part  under  the  chin. 

■malox,  BEB-FrttriTED.  The  plant 
so  called,  is  the  Tropin's  Ameficaiui  of 
Lirmaeus.  Us  fruit  is  a  kind  of  rough  red 
berry,  which  is  eaten  by  the  iniiabitants  of 
Jamaica,  although  its  flavour  is  by  iu> 
means  pleasant. 

Bcceras.     (From  8*f}   an   otc,  and  a* 
£•'.-,  a  horn  ;  so  called  from  the  hornlike 
.nee  of  its  seed.)     Bureros.    Fenu- 
greek  seed.     See  Famimgrscum. 

Buck  bean.     See  Trifou'um  pa/w/artora 

Buek-thorn.     See  Spina  etrvi 
S 
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Buckwheat.     The  Polygonum  fagopy- 
rum  of  Linnaeus.     The  gram  of  this 
constituted  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Buck-wheat,  eastern-.  The  Polygo- 
num ihvancatum  of  Linnaeus.  The  roots, 
reduced  into  a  coarse  meal,  are  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  Siberians. 

Bucramo*.  (From  fa,  an  ox,  and 
xgtvicv,  the  head  ;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  calf's  snout.)  The 
antirrhinum,  or  snap  dragon  plant. 

Buctox.  The  hymen,  according  to 
Piraeus. 

Bugantia.     Chilblains. 

Bugle,     bee  Prunella. 

Bugloss.     See  Buglossum. 

BUGLOSSUM.  (From  fa,  an  ox,  and 
yxuro-tt.,  a  tongue ;  so  called  from  the  shape 
and  roughness  of  its  leaf.)  Buglossa.  Bu- 
glossum  angmtifolium  majiis.  Buglossum 
vulgare  majus.  Buglossum  sativum  Offi- 
cinal bugloss,  or  alkanet.  This  plant,  An- 
chusa  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  i—foliis  lanceo- 
laiis  strigosis,  spicis  secundis  imln-icatis,  caiy- 
cibus  quinquepartitis,  was  formerly  esteemed 
as  a  cordial  in  melancholic  and  hypochon- 
driacal diseases.  It  is  seldom  used  in  mo- 
dern practice,  and  then  only  as  an  aperient 
and  refrigerant. 

Buglossum  sylvestre.  The  stone 
bugloss. 

Bugula.  (A  dim.  of  buglossa.)  See 
Consolida  media. 

BULBOCASTANUM.  (From  faCoc, 
a  bulb,  and  Mravov,  a  chesnut ;  so  called 
from  its  bulbous  appearance.)  Agriocasta- 
mtm.  JVucula  terrestris.  Bulbocastaneum. 
Bulbocastanum  majiis  ct  minus.  Earth-nut. 
Hawk-nut.  Kipper-nut,  and  pig-nut.  This 
plant,  the  Bunium  bulbocastanum  of  Linnac- 
ns,  has  a  root  as  large  as  a  nutmeg  ;  hard, 
tuberous  and  whitish  ;  is  eaten  raw,  or 
roasted.  It  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  nou- 
rishing, and  supposed  to  be  of  use  against 
strangury  and  bloody  urine. 

Bulbocavernous.  (Bulbocavernosus, 
sc.  musculus  :  so  called  from  its  origin  and 
insertion  )      See  Accelerator  wince. 

Bulboxach.  (Germ.)  The  Lunaria 
rediviva,  of  Linnaeus.  Satin  and  honesty. 
It  is  said,  by  Ray,  to  be  a  warm  diuretic. 

Bulbus  esculentus.  Such  bulbous 
roots  as  are  commonly  eaten  are  so  called. 

Bulbus  vomitorics.  JMnscari  Jfy- 
atynthus  mvscari,  of  Linnaeus.  Musk. 
Grape-flower.  Emetic  and  diuretic,  ac- 
cording to  Ray. 

Bulge-water  tree.  The  Geoffroya  Jamai- 
censis. 

BULIMIA  (From  fa  a  particle  of 
excess,  and  w,«oc,  hunger.)  Bulimiasis, 
BouUmos,  Bulimus.  Bolismos  of  Avicen- 
na.  Fames  canina  Appetitus  canimis. 
Phagedena.  Adephagiu  Bupeina  lyno- 
rexia.  Insatiable  hunger,  or  canine  appetite. 


Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales,  and  ordei 
and  distinguishes  three  species.  1  Bvm 
mia  hellnonum ;  in  which  there  is  no  oilier 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  tlon  an  e.v 
craving  of  food.  2  Bulimia  syncopal*  i 
in  which  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  food, 
and  the  sense  of  hunger  is  preceded  by 
swooning.  3.  Bulimia  cmetica,  aUo 
rexia  ,-  in  which  an  extraordinary  appetite 
for  food  is  followed  by  vomiting.  The  real 
causes  of  this  disease  are,  perhaps,  not  pro- 
perly understood.  In  some  cases,  it  Jias 
been  supposed  to  proceed  from  an  acid  in 
the  stomach,  and  in  others,  from  a  super- 
abundance of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and 
from  indigested  sordes,  or  worms.  In  most 
instances,  some  consider  it  as  depending 
more  frequently  on  monstrosity  than  dis- 
ease. An  extraordinary  and  well  attested 
case  of  this  disease,  is  related,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, of  a  French  prisoner,  who,  in  one 
day,  consumed  of  raw  cow's  udder.  4  lbs. 
raw  beef,  10  lbs.  candles,  2  lbs. ;  total, 
16  lbs.  ;    besides  5  bottles  of  porter. 

Bulimia  addephaqi.  A  voracious  appe- 
tite. 

Bulimia  canina.  A  voracious  appe- 
tite, with  subsequent  vomiting. 

Bulimia  cariiialgica.  A  voracious 
appetite,  with  heartburn. 

Bulimia  con-vulsorum.  A  voracious 
appetite,  with  convulsions. 

Bulimia  emetica.  A  voracious  appe- 
tite, with  vomiting. 

Bulimia  helluonum      Gluttony. 

Bulimia  esurigio.     Gluttony. 

Bulimia  syscopalis.  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, with  fainting,  from  hunger. 

Bulimia  veuminosa.  A  voracious 
appetite,  from  worms. 

Bulimiasis.     See  Bulimia, 

Bulimus.     See  Bulimia. 

Bulithum.  (From  fa,  an  ox,  and  u&oc, 
a  stone.)  A  bezoar,  or  stone,  found  in  the 
kidneys,  or  gall,  or  urinary  bladder,  of  an 
ox,  or  cow. 

Bulla.  (A  bubble.)  A  clear  vesicle, 
which  arises  from  burns,  or  scalds ;  or 
other  causes. 

Bullace.  The  fruit  so  called,  is  the 
produce  of  the  Promts  insitia  of  Linnaeus, 
which  grows  wild  in  our  hedges.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  buliace,  the  red  and  the 
white,  which  are  used  with  the  same  in- 
tentions as  the  common  damsons. 

Bullosa  ff.bhis.  An  epithet  applied 
1o  the  vesicular  fever,  because  the  skin  is 
covered  with  little  vesicles,  or  blisters  See 
Pemphigus. 

BUNIUM.  (From  fan,  a  little  hill; 
so  called  from  the  tuberosity  of  its  root.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaen  system  Class,  J'aUundria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  wild  parsley. 
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Buxites  TIKUM.  (From  bunium,  wild 
parsley  )  A  wine  made  of  bunium  and 
must. 

JiiviiM.  Btjlbocastasum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  o»'a  plant  whose  root  is  called 
the  pig  nut.     See  Bulbocastanum. 

Bumps.     A  species  of  turnip. 

Bcpkixa.  (From  fin,  a  particle  of  mag- 
nitude, and  arm*,  hunger.)  A  voracious 
appetite. 

Buphagos.  (From  0n,  a  particle  of 
excess,  and  <p*yoc,  to  eat.)  The  name  of 
an  antidote  which  created  a  voracious  ap- 
petite in  Marcellus  Empiricus. 

Bup:tTiiALMi7M.  (From  &:,  an  ox, 
and  oqd-ixpoc,  an  eye ;  so  called  from  its 
flowers,  which  are  supposed  to  resemble  an 
eye.)  The  herb  ox-eye  daisy.  See  Bellis 
major. 

BrPHTUAiMtrjn  cubticum.  Pellitory  of 
Spain      See  Pyrethrum. 

Bi.'rntTHALMuu  GEHHAjficmr.  The  com- 
mon ox-eye  daisy. 

Hi  r.iii  ;lmdm  hajus.  Great,  or  ox- 
eye  daisy.     See  Bellis  major. 

Buputiialmus.  (From  (2*c,  an  ox,  and 
mf6i.Kf*o(,  an  eye  ;  so  named  from  its  large 
appearance,  tike  an  ox's  eye.)     Ox-eye. 

1.  Diseased  enlargement  of  the  eye, 

2.  Houseleek. 

BUPLEURUM.  (From  0x,  large,  and 
<&heu£cv,  a  rib  ;  so  named  from  its  having 
large  rib-like  filaments  upon  its  leaves.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn  scan  system. 
•  2     The    pharmucopoeial    name    of  the 
Bupleuron  Bupleuroides.    The  herb  hare's- 
ear.     See  Perfoliata. 

Bupeeijiium      hotundifolium.  The 

systematic  name  of  the  plant  called  perfo- 
liata, in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Perfo- 
liata. 

Burdock.     See  Bardana. 

Burgundy  pitch.     See  Pix  Burgundica. 

BciiAc.  (Arab.)  Borax.  It  also  means 
any  kind  of  salt. 

Bums.  According  to  Avicenna,  a 
scirrhous  hernia,  or  hard  abscess. 

Buiinea      Pitch. 

Burnet  saxifrage.     See  Pimpinella. 

Bciinixg.  Brenning.  An  ancient  me- 
dical term,  denoting  an  infectious  disease, 
got  in  the  stews  by  conversing  with  lewd 
women,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
what  we  now  call  the  venereal  disease. 

Burrhi  spmiTus  matuicalis.  Bur- 
rhu's  spirit,  for  disorders  of  the  womb. 
A  compound  of  myrrh,  olibanum,  amber, 
and  spirit  of  wine. 

Burnt  hartshorn.     See  Cornu  ustum. 

Burnt  sponge.    See  Spongia  tata. 

Bursa.     A  bag 

1.  The  scrotum. 

2.  A  herb  called  Thlaspi  bursa  pastoris, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  seminal  tbllicles 
to  a  triangular  purse. 

BURSALOGY.     (From   /3ugo-*,   a  bag, 
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and  \vyoe,  a  discourse.)    The  doctrine  of 
the  bursae  mucosae. 

BURSJE  MUCOSiE.  Mucous  bags, 
composed  of  proper  membranes,  containing 
a  kind  of  mucous  fat,  formed  by  the  exha- 
ling arteries  of  the  internal  coat.  They 
are'of  different  sizes  and  firmness,  and  are 
connected  bv  the  cellular  membrane  with 
articular  cavities,  tendons,  ligaments,  or  the 
periosteum.  The  use  of  the  bursae  muco- 
sae is  to  secrete,  and  contain  a  substance  to 
lubricate  tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  in 
order  to  render  their  motion  easy. 
A  Table  of  all  the  Bursne  Mucosa: . 
In  the  Head. 

1.  A  bursa  of  t/ie  superior  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eye,  situated  behind  its  trochlea  in 
the  orbit. 

2.  The  bursa  of  the  digastricus,  situated 
in  the  internal  surface  of  its  tendons 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  circumflexus,  or  tensor 
palati,  situated  between  the  hook-like  pro- 
cess of  the  sphxnoid  bone  and  the  tendon 
of  that  muscle. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  sternohyoideus  muscle, 
situated  between  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 

About  the  Shoulder- joint. 

1.  The  external  acromial,  situated  under 
the  acromion,  between  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, deltoid  muscle,  and  capsular  liga- 
ment. 

2.  The  internal  acromial,  situated  above 
the  tendon  of  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres 
major :  it  often  communicates  with  the 
former. 

3.  The  coracoid  bursa,  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  coracoid  process  :  it  is  some- 
times double  and  sometimes  triple. 

4.  The  clavicinar  bursa,  found  where  the 
clavicle  touches  the  coracoid  process. 

5.  The  subclavian  bursa,  between  the 
tendon  of  the  subclavicularis  muscle  and 
the  first  rib. 

6.  The  coracobrachial,  placed  between 
the  common  origin  of  this  muscle  and  the 
biceps,  and  the  capsular  ligament. 

7.  The  bursa  of  the  pectoralis  major,  si- 
tuated under  the  head  of  the  humerus,  be- 
tween the  internal  surface  of  the  tendon  of 
that  muscle  and  another  bursa  placed  on 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps. 

8  An  external  bursa  of  the  teres  major, 
under  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between 
it  and  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major. 

9.  An  internal  bursa  of  the  teres  major, 
found  within  the  muscle  where  the  fibres 
of  its  tendon  diverge. 

10.  A  bursa  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os 
humeri. 

11.  The  humero-bicipital  bursa,  in  the 
vagina  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

There  are  other  bursae  mucosae  about 
the  humerus,  but  their  situation  is  un- 
certain. 

A':ar  the  Elbo-/)-]oint. 

1.  The   radio-bicipita.,  situated  between 
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the  tendon  of  the   h'iceps,  brachialis,  and 
anterior  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

2.  The  cubito-radia',  between  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  and  the  li- 
gament common  to  the  radius  and  ulna. 

3.  The  ancmeal  bursa,  between  the  ole- 
cranon and  tendon  of  the  anconeus  muscle. 

4.  The  capitnlo  radial  bursa,  between  the 
tendon  common  to  the  extensor  carpi  radi- 
alis brevis,  and  extensor  communis  tlig-ito- 
rum  and  round  head  of  the  radius.  There 
are  occasionally  other  bursre,  but  as  their 
situation  varies,  they  are  omitted. 

About  the  inferior  part  of  the  Fore-arm  and 

Hand 

On  the  inside  of /he  Wrist  and  Hand. 

1.  A  very  large  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  poUicis  Longus. 

2.  Four  short  burgee  on  the  lore-part  of 
the  tendons  ot'the  flexor  sublimis 

3.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  poUicis  longus,  between  it  and 
the  fore-part  of  the  radius,  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist  and  os  trapezium 

4.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendons  of 
the  fwxor  dighorum  profundus,  and  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  end  ot'the  radius,  and  tore- 
part  ot'the  capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 
In  some  subjects  it  communicates  with 
the  former. 

5.  An  oblong  bursa  between  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  os  trape- 
zium. 

6.  A  very  small  bursa  between  the  ten- 
don  of  the  "flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  os  pisi- 
forme. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

7.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
abductor  poUicis  longUS  and  the  radius. 

8.  A  large  bursa  between  the  two  exten- 
sores  carpi  radiates. 

9.  Another  below  it,  common  to  the  ex- 
tensores  carpi  radiales. 

10.  A  bursa,  at  the  insertion  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

11.  .'In  nb'onq-  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  polhcis  longus,  and  which 
communicates  with  9. 

12.  A  bursa,  for  the  tendon  ot'the  exten- 
sor pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  of  the  thumb 

J  3.  A  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  ofthefore,middle,  and  ringfingers. 

14.  A  bursa  for  the  extensors  of  the  lit- 
tle finger 

15.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  ligament  of  the 
wrist. 

There  are  also  bursae  mucosre  between 
the  musculi  lumbricales  and  interossei. 
Near  the  Hipjoi  it. 
On  the  fore-part  of  the  joint. 

1.  The  ilea  puberal,  situated  between  the 
iliacus  interims,  psoas  magnus,  and  the  cap- 
sular liprament  of  the  head  and  the  femur. 

2.  The  pectineal,  between  the  tendon  of 
the  pectineus  and  the  thigh  bone. 


3.  A  small  bursa  of  the  gluteus  mcdiits 
muscle,  situated  between  it  and  the  great 
trochanter,  before  the  insert  on  of  the  pi- 
riformis. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  gluteus  minimus  mus- 
cle between  its  tendon  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter. 

5.  The  gluteo  fascial,  between  the  glu- 
teus maxtmus  and  vastus  externus. 

0/;  the  posterior  part  of  the  Hi  p.  joint. 

6.  The  tuberoischiatic  hitrsu,  situated  be- 
tween the  obturator  interims  muscle,  the 
posterior  spine  of  the  ichiuni,  and  its  tu- 
berositv. 

7  The  obtttratory  bursa,  which  is  oblong, 
and  found  between  the  obturator  intermus 
and  gemini  muscles,  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. 

8.  A  bursa  nf  the  semi  membranosns,  un- 
der its  origin  and  the  long  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps  femoris. 

9  The  giuteatrochanteral  bursa,  situated 
between  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  muscle 
and  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 

10.  Two  gluteo  femoral  burste,  situated 
between  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  and  os  femoris. 

1 1  .7  bursa  of  the  qnadratns  femoris,  si- 
tuated between  it  and  the  little  trochanter. 

12.  The  iliac  bursa,  situated  between  the 
tendon  ot'the  iliacus  interims  and  the  little 
trochanter. 

Near  the  Knee-joint. 

1.  The  supra  genual,  which  adheres  to 
the  tendons  of  the  vastus  and  cruralis  and 
the  fore  part  of  the  thigh-bone. 

2  The  infra  genual  bursa,  situated  under 
the  ligament  of  the  patella,  and  often  com- 
municating with  the  above. 

3  The  anterior  genual,  placed  between 
the  tendon  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis  and 
semitendinosus  and  the  internal  and  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee. 

4.  The  posterior  genual,  which  is  some- 
times double,  and  is  situated  between  the 
tendons  of  the  semi-membranosus,  the  in- 
ternal head  ot'the  gastrocnemius,  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  internal  condyle. 

5  The  popliteal,  conspicuous  between 
the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  femur,  the  semilunar  cartilage, 
and  external  condyle  ot'the  tibia. 

6.  The  bursa  of  the  biceps  cruris,  between 
the  external  part  ot'the  tendon,  the  biceps 
cruris,  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee. 

In  the  Foot. 
On  the  back-,  side,  and  hind  part  of  tlie  Fool. 

1  .1  bursa  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  be- 
tween its  tendon,  the  lower  part  of  the  ti- 
bia, and  capsular  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

2  .  /  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  poUicis  pedis  longus,  the  tibia  and 
capsular  ligament  of  the  ankle 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
rminit,  between  its  tendons,  the  tibia,  and 
ligament  of  the  ankle. 
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4.  A  large  bursa,  common  to  the  tendons 
of  the  peronei  muscle3. 

5.  A  bursa  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  proper 
to  its  i  en  don. 

6.  The  calcaneal  bursa,  between  the  ten- 
do  Acbillis  and  o*>  calcis. 

In  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 

1.  A  Intrsafor  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
laagus. 

2.  A  bursa  common  to  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  pedis-longus,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis  communis 
longus  profundus. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  be- 
tween its  tendon,  the  tibia,  and  astragalus 

4.  Five  bursts  for  the  flexor  tendons, 
winch  begin  a  little  above  the  first-joint  ot 
each  toe,  and  extend  to  the  root  of  the 
third  phalanx,  or  insertion  of  the  tendons. 

Bubsalis  mcsculus.  (From  its  re- 
semblance to  a  bursa,  or  purse.)  See  Obtu- 
rator externus  et  intermit. 

Buseltnum.  (From  /3«,  great,  and  <n- 
wwf,  parsley.)   A  large  species  of  parsley. 

Bussu  sriniTus,  kezoahdiccs.  The 
bezoardic  spirit  of  Bussius,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Dresden.  A  distillation  of 
ivorv,  sal-ammoniac,  amber,  &c 

Butcher  sbroom.      See  Bus  cits. 

Butiga.   A  synonym  for  gutta  rosacea. 

Bitin-o.      Turpentine. 

Bttomon.       See  Iris  palustris, 

BUTTER.  {Uutyrum :  from  /8*c,  a 
cow,  and  ti^o?,  congulwn,  or  cream. "}  A 
concrete  and  soft  substance,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  approaching  more  or  less  to  that 
of  gold,  and  of  a  mild,  agreeable  taste.  It 
melts  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  becomes 
solid  by  "cooling.  Fresh  butter  is  nourish- 
ing, and  relaxing,  but  it  readily  becomes 
sour,  and,  in  general,  agrees  with  few 
stomachs.  Rancid  butter  is  one  of  the 
most  unwholesome  and  indigestible  of  all 
food. 

Butter-bur.       See  Petasites. 

Butterfo-.ver-      See  Ranunculus. 

Botteb-mlme.  The  thin  and  sour  milk 
which  is  separated  from  the  cream  by 
churning  it  into  butter. 

Buitcr-ivort.      See  Pinguicula. 

Bun  a.      See  Pariera  brava. 

BUTYRUM.      See  Butter. 

Butt  hum  antimoxil.     See  Marias   an- 

tjmonH 
BUXTON     WATERS.       Buxtoniemes 

aquee.  Warm  mineral  springs,  which  rise 
in  the  village  of  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire. 
Thev  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  properties  With  respect  to 
sensible  properties,  the  Buxton  water  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  common  spring 
water,  when  heated  to  the  same  tempera 
ture  Its  temperature  in  the  gentleman's 
bath',  is  invariably  82°.  The  principal  pe- 
culiarity in  the  appearance  of  this  spring, 
is  a  Urn  quantity  of  elastic  vapour,  that 
rises  and  forms  bubbles,  which  pass  through 


the  water,  and  break  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  surface.    The  air  of  these  bubbles  was 
ascertained,  by  Dr.  Pearson,  to  consist  of 
azotic  gas,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  atmospheric  air.      Buxton  water  is  fre- 
quently employed,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally;   one   of    which    methods    often 
prove  beneficial,  when  the  other  would  be 
injurious  ;   but,  as  a  bath  alone,  its  virtues 
may  not  be  superior  to  those  of  tepid  com- 
mon water.     As  the  temperature  of  82°  is 
several  degrees  below  that  of  the  human 
body,  a  slight  shock  of  cold  is  felt  on  the 
first  immersion  into  the  bath  ;    but  this  is 
almost  immediately  succeeded  by  a  plea- 
sant glow  over  the  whole  system       It  is 
therefore  p-oper  for  very  delicate  and  irri- 
table  habits.       The   cases  which  derive 
most  benefit  from  the  external  use  of  Bux- 
ton waters,  are  those  in  which  a  loss  of  ac- 
tion, and  sometimes  of  sensation,  affects 
particular  limbs,  in  consequence  of  long 
continued  or  violent  inflammation,  or  ex- 
ternal injury.     Hence  the  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, succeeding  the  acute,  and  where  the 
inflammation  has  been  seated  in  particular 
limbs,  is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this 
bath       The  internal  use  of  the  water  has 
been  found  to  be  of  considerable  service  in 
symptoms  of  defective  digestion,  and   de- 
rangement of  the  alimentary  organs.      A 
judicious  use  of  this  simple  remedy,  will 
often    relieve   the    heartburn,    flatulency, 
and  sickness;  it  will  increase  the  appetite, 
animate  the  spirits,  and  improve  the  health. 
At  first,  however,  it  sometimes  occasions  a 
diarrhsea,  which  is  rather  salutary  than  de- 
trimental ;  but  costiveness  is  a  more  usual 
effect,  especially  in  sluggish  habits.  It  also 
affords  great  relief  when  taken  internally, 
in  painful  disorders  of  the  bladders    and 
kidneys ;   and  has    likewise   been   recom- 
mended in  cases  of  gout ;    but  when  taken 
for   these    complaints,     the    addition    of 
some  aromatic  tincture  is  recommended. 
In  all  cases  of  active  inflammation,  the  use 
of  these  waters  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  heating  pro- 
perties.      A   full  course  consists   of  two 
glasses,  each  containing  one-third  of  a  pint, 
before   breakfast ;    which  quantity  should 
be  repeated  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
In  chronic  cases   a   long  residence  on  the 
spot  is  requisite   to  ensure  the  desired  ef- 
fect 

BUXUS.  (From  «»^«,  to  become 
hard  )      The  box  tree. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Jtonoecia.  Or- 
der, Triandria. 

2  The  pharmaoopceial  name  of  the  Bunts 
sempervirens  of  Linnxus,  possess  a  very 
strong  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  and  aperient 
virtues.  They  are  occasionally  exhibited, 
in  form  of  decoction,  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  people,  in  cases  of  dropsy  and 
asthma,  and  worms.     As  much  as  will  lay 
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upon  a  shilling,  of  the  common  dwarf  box, 
dried  and  powdered,  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time,  every  night,  to  an  infant. 

Buxus  sE3ir*iiviREN».  The  systematic 
name  of  the  buxus  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Buxus. 

Btatics.  A  plexus  of  blood  vessels  in 
the  brain. 

Brora.     A  Chinese  name  for  green  tea. 

Bvnr/rnnuM.  (Beretta,  Ital."  or  barette, 
Fr.  a  cap.)  Byrethrus.  An  odoriferous 
cap,  filled  with  cephalic  drugs,  for  the  head. 

Byrsa.  (Bugra,  leather.)  A  leather 
skin,  to  spread  plaisters  upon. 


Btsauchix.  (From  f?ua>,  to  hide,  and 
eu/^xv,  the  neck.)  Morbid  stiffness  of  the 
neck. 

Bysscs.  (Heb.)  A  woolly  kind  of 
moss.  Pudendum  muliebre.  A  kind  of 
fine  linen. 

Bxthos.  (Buflof,  deep.)  An  epithet 
used  by  Hypocrates  for  the  bottom  of  the 
stomach. 

Byzex.  (From  8oa>,  to  rush  together.) 
In  a  heap  ;  throngingly.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  express  the  hurry  in  which  the 
mensus  flow  in  an  excessive  discharge. 


c. 


C; 


')  In  the  Chemical  alphabet,  means 
nitre. 

Caa-apia.  (Indian.)  A  Brazil  root, 
which,  chewed,  has  nearly  the  effects  of 
ipecacuanha.  It  is  the  Dorstenia  Rrasili- 
ensis  of  YVildenow.  The  Brasilians  cure 
the  wounds  from  poisoned  darts  with  the 
juice  of  this  root,  which  they  pour  into  the 
wound. 

Caa-atata.  (Indian.)  A  bitter  plant 
of  Brazil,  very  powerfully  cathartic  and 
emetic.    It  resembles  the  euphrasia.    Ray. 

Caacica  (Indian.)  A  Brazilian  herb 
applied  in  cataplasms  against  venemous 
bites  ;  called  also  colubrina  Lusitanica. 
Ray. 

Caaco.  The  name  of  a  species  of  sensi- 
tive plant,  whose  root  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives of  America  as  an  antidote  to  several 
poisons. 

Caaetimay.  Senecio  BrasiUensis.  A 
decoction  of  the  plant  thus  called,  is  used 
as  a  wash  to  cure  the  itch.  Its  systematic 
name  is  unknown.      Ray. 

Caaguiyuyo.  (Indian,)  Frutex  bac- 
cifer  BrasiUensis.  A  shrub  of  Brazil, 
whose  leaves  are  applied  to  ulcers,  as  de 
siccative. 

Caa-opia.  (Indian.)  Arbuscula  gum- 
inifera  BrasiUensis.  Hypericum  bacciferum 
of  modern  naturalists.  The  name  of  a  tree 
in  the  Brazils,  whose  bark  emits  a  juice, 
when  wounded,  which,  in  a  dried  state, 
resembles  gamboge,  except  that  it  is  ra- 
ther of  a  darker  colour. 

Caapeba.     See  Pareira  brava. 

Caapoxga.  (Indian.)  The  Brasilian 
name  for  crithmum;  also  called  Trifolia 
sfrica,  Crithmum  marinum  non  spinosum. 
Inula  crilhmoidi's  of  Linnaeus  The  leaves 
and  young  stalks  are  pickled  for  the  use  of 
the  table,  they  are  gently  diuretic. 

Caaboba.  (Indian)  The  name  of  a 
tree  which  grows  in  the  Brazils.  A  de 
coction  of  its  leaves  promotes  perspiration, 
and  is  given  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease.     Ran. 


Cabaiisttca  aus.  Cabala.  Cabula. 
Kitbala  The  cabalistic  art.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word,  signifying  to  re- 
ceive by  tradition.  It  is  a  term  that  hath 
been  anciently  used,  in  a  very  mysterious 
sense,  amongst  divines ;  and  since,  some 
enthusiastic  philosophers  and  chemists  have 
transplanted  it  into  medicine,  importing  by 
it  somewhat  magical :  but  such  unmeaning 
terms  are  now  justly  rejected. 

Caballine  aloes.      See  Aloes. 

Cabbage.      See  Brassica. 

Cabbage-bark  tree.  See  Cortex  Gcoffrea 
Jamaicensis. 

Cabbalistic  art.      See  Cabalistica  ars. 

Cabuhkiba.  Caburiiba.  A  name  of 
the  Baleamum  Peruvianum.  Ray  thinks  it 
is  the  tree  which  affords  that  balsam. 

Cacagoga.  (From  x«jck«,  excrement, 
and  etyo,  to  expel.)  Cathartics.  Oint- 
ments which,  being  rubbed  on  the  funda- 
ment,  procure  stools,  according  to  Paulus 
^©gineta. 

Cacalia.  (From  kukov,  bad,  and  x/av, 
exceedingly  ;  because  it  is  mischievous  to 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  (Cacamum. 
The  herb  wild  chervil,  or  wild  carraways, 
formerly  said  to  be  pectoral. 

Cacawotictlano  auiLON-r.  (Indian.) 
Batatas  peregrina.    The  purging  potatoe. 

Cacamum.     See  Cocalia. 

Cacao,  Cacoa,  Cocoa.  Cacavifera. 
Quahoil  Cacata.  The  cocoa  or  choco- 
late nut  of  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 

Cacaphoxia.  (From  k-jko;,  bad,  and 
<pcev:i,  the  voice.)  Defective  articula. 
tion. 

Cacaiii.     See  Cacao. 

Cacatohia  feuius.  (From  caco,  to  go 
to  stool.)  An  epithet  given  by  Sylvius  to 
a  kind  of  intermittent  fever,  attended  with 
copious  stools. 

Cacciobbb.  A  sort  of  pill  recom- 
mended by  Baglivi  against  dysenteries ; 
us  basis  is  catechu. 

CACHEXIA.  (From  »*Jt»e,  bad,  and 
f^ic,  a  habit.)    A  bad  habit  of  body,  known 
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by  a  depraved  or  vitiated  state  of  tine 
solids  and  fluids. 

CA(JiTEXi»d5.  A  class  of  diseases  in 
Culleii's  nosology,  embracing  three  orders, 
viz.  marcores,  inluinescentix ,  and  impe- 
tigincs. 

Cachexia  uterina.  The  fluor  albus 
is  sometimes  so  called. 

Cachexia  icteric  a.  The  jaundice, 
or  a  disposition  thereto. 

Caculajv.    The  buthabmim  verum. 

Cachlxx.  A  little  stone,  or  pebble. 
Galen  says,  that  the  cachleces,  heated  in 
the  lire  and  quenciied  in  whey,  become 
astringents  and  useful  in  dysenteries 

Cachixnatio.  (From  cachi?vw,  to 
laugh  aloud.)  A  tendency  to  immoderate 
laughter,  as  in  some  hysteric  and  maniacal 
affections. 

Cachobe.    A  name  for  catechu. 

Cachos.  (Indian.)  A  shrub  which  the 
Indians  use  as  a  diuretic,  and  to  expel  con- 
cretions from  the  kidneys. 

CACHUNDE.  A  medicine  highly  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
made  of  several  aromatic  ingredients,  per- 
fumes, medicinal  earths,  and  precious 
stones.  They  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff 
paste,  and  form  out  of  it  several  figures, 
according  to  their  fancy,  which  are  dried 
for  use  These  are  principally  used  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  are  sometimes  brought 
over  to  Portugal.  In  China,  the  principal 
persons  usually  carry  a  small  piece  in  their 
mouths,  which  is  a  continued  cordial,  and 
gives  their  breath  a  very  sweet  smell.  It 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine  in  ner- 
vous complaints  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  a  pro- 
longer  of  life,  and  a  provocative  to  venery; 
the  two  great  intentions  of  most  of  the 
medicines  used  in  the  East. 

Cachrys.  Galen  says  it  sometimes 
means  parched  barley.  In  Linnxus  s  bo- 
tany, it  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  which  he 
enumerates  three  species. 

Cachrys  onoNTALGicA.  A  plant,  the 
root  of  which  may  be  substituted  for  that 
of  the  pyrethrum. 

Caciiymia.  (Kajcu^/*.)  An  imperfect 
metal,  or  an  immature  metalline  ore,  ac- 
cording to  Paracelsus. 

Cacoalexiteuium.  (From  >t:mc,  bad, 
and  a.?.i£P>t£-ta>,  to  preserve.)  An  antidote 
to  poison  or  infectious  diseases.  Alexiphar- 
mics. 

Cacocolia.  (From  xaxoc,  and  k4ao;, 
bile.)  An  indisposition,  or  disease  of  the 
bile. 

Cacochylia.  (From  x*xsr,  bad,  and  kvkh, 
the  chyle.  Indigestion  or  depraved  chy-' 
lification. 

CACOCHYMIA.  (From  x*xoc,  bad, 
and  xvf*ost  .Juice>  or  humour.)  A  diseased 
or  depraved  stale  of  the  humours. 

Chuvkmvs.  (From  Km::,  bad,  and 
Mux,  the  leg. )  Having  a  natural  defect 
in  the  tibia. 


Cacocorxma.  (From  kmk,  bad,  and 
ko£iu>,  to  purge,  or  cleanse.)  A  medicine 
winch  purges  off  the  violated  humours. 

Cacoii.«mo.v.  (From  x*kc;,  bad,  and 
fktfjum,  a  spirit )  An  evil  spirit,  or  genius, 
which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  afflict  them  with  cer- 
tain disorders      The  night-mare. 

Cacodia.  (From  kxxss,  bad,  and  «£», 
to  smell.)  A  defect  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

Cacoetiies.  (From  xaxoc,  ill,  and  >i8os, 
a  word  which  when  applied  to  diseases, 
signifies  a  quality,  or  a  disposition.)  Hip- 
pocrates applied  this  word  to  malignant 
and  difficult  distempers.  Galen  and  some 
others,  express  by  it  an  incurable  ulcer, 
that  is  rendered  so  through  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours  flowing  to  it.  Linnaeus 
and  Vegel  use  this  term  much  in  the  same 
sense  with  Galen,  and  describe  the  ulcer 
as  superficial  spreading,  weeping,  and 
with  callous  edges. 

Cacopathia.  (From  kxkoc,  bad,  and 
waSsc,  affection.)  An  ill  affection  of  the 
body,  or  part. 

Cacophonia.  (From  kxko;,  bad,  and 
<pav»,  the  voice.)  A  defect  in  the  organs 
of  speech  ;   a  bad  pronunciation. 

Cacopragia.  (From  hmoc,  bad,  and 
rarg*.n:1ui,  to  perform.)  Diseased  chylopoietic 
viscera. 

Cacorrythmus.  (From  j<.*ko?,  bad,  and 
evb/xoi,  order)    A  disordered  pulse. 

Cacosis.  (From  kilkos,  bad.)  A  bad 
disposition  of  body. 

Cacostia.  (From  asks?,  and  <rfliov, 
food.)    An  aversion  to  food,  or  nausea. 

Cacosphyxia.  (From  maun,  bad,  and- 
<r<pv£tc,  pulse.)     A  disorder  of  the  pulse. 

Cacostomachus.  (From  kxkoc,  bad, 
and  s-ctu*%oc,  the  stomach.)  A  bad  or  dis- 
ordered stomach  ;  also  food  which  the  sto- 
mach rejects. 

Gacostomvs.  (From  mx.:s,  bad,  and 
ccy.*,  a  mouth.)  Having  a  bad  formed,  or 
disordered  mouth. 

Cacothtmia.  (From  xawoc,  ill,  and  Sir. 
(Aoe,  the  mind.  Any  vicious  disposition  of 
the  mind ;    or  a  diseased  mind. 

Cacotrophia.  (From  khhos,  ill,  and 
<r£s*M,  nutriment.)  A  vitiated  nourish- 
ment ;  a  wasting  of  the  body,  through  a 
detect  of  nutrition. 

CACTUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Jcosamlria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The  melon- 
thistle. 

Cacits  opuxtia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  bearing  the  epithet 
opuntia  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Opuntia. 

CACUHALrs.  (From  icsutw,  evil,  and  &t\. 
her,  to  cast  out ;  so  named  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  efficacious  in  expelling  poi- 
sons.)  The  berry -bearing  chickweed.  See 
Cneubahts. 

Cacalx.  The  Arabian  term  for  carda- 
moms, 
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CACUMEN.   The  top  or  point. 
CADAVER.     (From  cailo,  to  fall;  be- 
cause  the    body,    when   deprived   of  life, 
falls  to  the  ground.)     A  carcase.     A  body 
deprived  of  life. 

Gadmia,  (Heb.)  Chlimia.  Calimin. 
A  name  given  to  the  lapis  calaminaris.  See 
Zinc. 

Cadmia  metaixica.  A  name  given,  bv 
the  Germans,  to  cobalt. 

Cahuca,  (From  cado,  to  fall  down.) 
See  Decidua. 

Caikcits  morbus.     (From  cado,  to   fall 
down  )     The  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness. 
Cjecitas.     (From  ctecus,  blind.)    Blind- 
ness.   See  Culigo,  and  Amaurosis'. 

C.«CUM  From  cecus,  blind.  (The 
caecum,  or  blind  gut  :  so  called  from  its 
beui£  perforated  at  one  end  only.  The  first 
portion  ot  the  large  iiuestinesj  placed  in 
the  right  iliac  region,  about  four  fingers' 
breadth  in  length.  It  is  in  this  intestine 
that  the  ileum  terminates  bj  a  valve,  called 
the  valve  ot  the  excum.  The  appencHcula 
caci  vermifimnis  is  also  attached  to  it.  See 
Intestines 

Cbros.  (K*/goc)  Hippocrates,  by  this 
word,  means  the  opportunity  or  moment 
in  which  whatever  is  to  be  effected  should 
be  done 

C^sARIAN  OPERATION.  (So  called 
because  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been 
extracted  in  this  manner.)  Hysterotanria 
Jlysterotomatocia.  The  operation  for  ex- 
tracting the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  by  di- 
viding the  integuments  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  uterus. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  ope- 
ration may  be  necessary. — 1.  When  the 
foetus  is  perceived  to  be  alive,  and  the  mo- 
ther dies,  either  in  labour  or  in  the  last 
two  months;.  2.  When  the  foetus  is  dead, 
but  cannot  be  delivered  in  the  usual  way, 
from  the  deformity  of  the  mother,  or  the 
disproportionate  size  of  the  child.  3. 
When  both  the  mother  and  the  child  are 
living,  but  delivery  cannot  take  place,  from 
the  same  causes  as  in  the  second  instance. 
Both  the  mother  and  the  child* if  accounts 
can  be  credited,  have  often  liml  after  the 
Cxsarian  operation,  and  the  mother  even 
borne  children  afterwards.  Heister  gives 
a  relation  of  such  success,  in  his  Institutes 
of  Surgery,  and  others.  In  England,  the 
Caesarian  operation  has  almost  always  fail- 
ed. Mr.  James  Harlow,  of  Charley,  Lanca- 
shire, succeeded,  however,  in  taking  a 
foetus  out  of  the  uterus  by  this  bold  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  mother  was  perfectly  re- 
stored to  health 

Cesakes.  Ctxsones.  Children  who  are 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Ca;sarian 
operation. 

C.Krcmr.     See  Catechu. 
Caf.     (Arab.)     Cafa.     Caffa.    A   name 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  camphire. 
Cagastbum.  A  babarous  term  used  by 


Paracelsus,  to  express  the  morbific  maUer' 
which  generates  diseases. 

C  i.i  ih.  Cutjan.  The  J'haseolus  creticui  of 
Linnaeus.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  restrain! 
the  haemorrhoids  when  excessive.     Jinn. 

GAJEPUT  OIL.  Okum  cajeputte. 
Oleum  U  ittnebianuin.  Oleum  volatile  me- 
luleucx.  Oleum  cujeput.  The  tree  which 
afiords  this  oil,  by  distillation  of  its  leaves, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Melaleuca  leucuckn- 
dron  of  Linnaeus,  but  it  appears  from  the 
specimens  of  the  tree  producing  the  true 
oil,  sent  home  from  India,  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Smith,  that  it  is  another  species 
which  is  therefore  named  Melaleuca  cu- 
jupiti.  Tbunberg  says  cajeput  oil  has 
the  appearance  of  inflammable  spirit,  is 
of  a  green  colour,  and  so  completely 
volatile,  that  it  evaporates  entirely,  lea- 
ving no  residum ;  its  odour  of  the  cum- 
phoraceous  kind,  with  a  terebintlunate 
admixture  Goelz  says  it  is  limpid,  or  ra- 
ther yellowish.  It  is  a  very  powerful  me- 
dicine, and  in  high  esteem  in  India  and 
Germany,  in  the  charactei  of  a  general  re- 
medy in  chronic  and  painful  diseases  ;  it  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  we 
employ  the  officinal  xthers,  to  which  it 
seems  to  have  a  considerable  affinity  j  the 
cajeput,  however,  is  more  potent  and  pun- 
gent ;  taken  into  the  stomach,  in  the  dose 
ot  five  or  six  drops,  it  heats  and  stimulates 
the  whole  system,  proving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  certain  diaphoretic,  by  which 
probably  the  good  effects,  it  is  said  to  have 
in  dropsies  and  intermittent  levers,  aie  to 
be  explained,  For  its  efficacy  in  various 
convulsive  and  spasmodic  complaints,  it  is 
highly  esteemed  It  has  also  been  used 
both  internally  and  externally,  with  much 
advantage,  in  several  other  obstinate  dis- 
orders; as  palsies,  hypochondriacal  and 
hysterical  affections,  deafness,  detective 
vision,  tooth  ache,  gout,  rheumatism,  fk.c. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  six,  or  even  twelve 
drops. 

Calaha.  The  Indian  mastich-tree.  Cato- 
phylhlm  inophyllum  of  Linnaeus,  a  native 
of  America,  accounted  vulnerary,  resol- 
vent and  anodyne. 

Calagual/E  hadix.  Calagueht  radix. 
The  root  so  called  is  knotty,  and  some- 
what hke  that  of  the  polypody  tribe.  It 
has  been  exhibited  internally  at  Rome, 
with  success,  in  dropsy  ;  and  it  is  said  to 
be  efficacious  in  pleurisy,  contusions,  ab- 
scesses, &c.  It  was  first  used  in  America, 
where  it  is  obtained;  and  Italian  physi- 
cians have  since  written  concerning  it,  in 
terms  of  approbation. 

Cai.am  \gkostis.  (From  xax*^;?,  a 
reed,  and  et^gas-/?,  a  sort  of  grass.)  Sheer 
grass.     Reed  grass. 

Caloiisac.    (Indian.)  The  agallochum, 
or  aromatic  aloe 
Cala.m acouus.    Indian  reed. 
Calameuox.     (From  x*a«/.«;;,   a  reed) 
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A  sort  of  fracture  which  runs  along  the 
bone,  in  a  straight  line,  like  a  reed,  but  is 
liuiutecl  in  the  extremity. 

CALAMINA  PRjEPARATA.  Prepared 
calamine.  Burn  the  calamine,  and  reduce 
it  to  powder  ;  then  let  it  be  brought  into 
the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the  same 
manner  that  chalk  is  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared.    See  Calamine. 

CALAMINE.  (From  calamus,  a  reed  ; 
so  called  from  it^i  reed- like  appearance) 
Cadmia.  Cuthmia.  Cadmia  lapidosa  <erosa. 
Cadmia  fossilis.  Calanuna.  Lapis  calami- 
nans  An  ore  of  zinc.  A  sort  of  stone,  or 
mineral,  containing  zinc  and  carbonic  acid, 
uniied  with  a  portion  of  iron,  and  some- 
times oilier  substances.  It  is  very  heavy, 
moderately  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  gray, 
yellowish,  red,  or  blackish  brown  ;  found 
in  quarries  of  considerable  extent,  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
this  country,  in  Derbyshire,  Gloucester- 
shire. Nottinghamshire,  and  Somersetshire  ; 
as  also  in  W«ile».  The  calamine  of  En- 
gland is,  by  the  best  judges,  allowed  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  moat  other 
countries.  It  seldom  lios  very  deep,  be- 
ing chiefly  found  in  clayey  grounds,  near 
the  surface.  In  some  places  it  is  mixed 
with  lead  ores.  This  mineral,  or  semimetal, 
is  an  anicle  in  the  materia  medica :  but, 
before  it  comes  to  the  shops,  it  is  usually 
roasted,  or  calcined,  to  separate  some  ar- 
senical or  Sulphureous  particles  which,  in 
its  crude  stale,  it  is  supposed  to  contain, 
and  in  order  to  render  it  more  easily  re- 
ducible into  a  fine  powder.  In  this  state, 
it  is  employed  in  collyria,  for  weak  eyes, 
for  promoting  the  cicatrization  of  ulceis, 
and  healing  excoriations  of  the  skin.  It-is 
the  basis  of  an  officinal  cerate,  called  Ceru- 
tum  culamina;,  by  the  London  College, 
formerly  called  ceratum  lapidiscalammaris. 
ceratum  epuloticum  ;  and  ceratum  car- 
bonis  zii.ci  impuri  by  ihe  Edinburgh 
College.  These  compositions  form  the 
cerate  which  Turner  strongly  recommends 
lor  healing  ulcerations  and  excoriations, 
and  winch  have  been  popularly  distinguish- 
ed by  Ins  name.  The  colh.ia  in  which  the 
prepared  calamine  has  been  employed, 
have  consisted  simply  of  that  substance 
added  to  rose-water,  or  elder-flower 
water. 

Calamint,  common.     See  Calamintha. 

Calamint,  mountain.  See  Calamintha 
magno  /lore. 

CALAMINTHA.  (From  kxkk,  beau- 
tiful, or  K*hx/uoc,  a  reed,  and  utvBn,  mint.) 
Common  calamint.  Calamintha  montana. 
Calamintha  vulgaris.  Calaminiha  officina- 
rum  Melissa  calamintha  of  Linnaeus  :^ 
peduneulia  axtUaribus,  dic/wtumis,  longitu- 
dine  foliorum.  This  plant  smells  strongly, 
like  wild  mint,  though  more  agreeable  ; 
and  is  often  used  by  ihe  common  people, 
in  form  of  tea,  against  weakness  of  the 


stomach,  flatulent  colic,  uterine  obstruc- 
tions, hysteria,  &.c. 

Calamintha  Anulica.  Field  calamin*. 
Spotted  calamint.  Calamintha  pulegii 
odove.  A'epeta  ugrestis.  It  is  the  Melissa 
nepeta  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  formerly  used 
as  an  aromatic. 

Calamintha  humilioh.    The  ground-ivy. 

Calaminiha  maijno  flohk.  Calamin- 
thu  montana.  Mountain  calamint.  This 
plant,  Melissa  grand/flora  of  Linnaeus,  has 
a  moderately  pungent  lasle,  and  a  more 
agreeable  aromatic  smell  than  the  common 
calamint,  and  appears  to  be  more  eligible 
as  a  stomachic. 

Calamintha  Montana,  See  Calamin- 
tha. 

CALAMUS.  A  woid  of  Arabian  deri- 
vation. 

1.  A  general  name  denoting  the  stalk  of 
any  plant. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaeaii  system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

CALAMUS  AKOMATICUS.  (From 
kalam,  Arab.)  Acorus  vevus.  Calamus 
oduratus.  Culamns  vulgaris.  lhringa. 
Jucerantatinga.  l'yphu  atomatica.  Cluva 
rugosa.  Sweet-flag  or  acorns.  Acorus  ca- 
lamus scapi  mucrone  longitsimo  foliaceo  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  tins  plant  has  been 
lon£  employed  medicinally.  It  iias  a  mo- 
del ately  strong  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste;  and  is  deemed 
useful  as  a  warm  stomachic.  Powdered, 
and  mixed  with  some  absorbent,  it  forms  a 
useful  and  pleasant  deutifi  ice. 

Calamus  aromaticcs  Asiaticus.  The 
Acorus  calamus  of  Linnaeus. 

Calamus  odohatuS.  See  Calamus  ara~ 
maticus. 

Calamus  uotano.  The  systematic  name 
Of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  die  Dra- 
gon's blood.     See  Sanguis  draconis. 

CALAMUS  SCR1PTOIUUS.  A  kind  of 
canal  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  tlie  brain,  so  Called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  writing  pen. 

Calamus  vvlgakis.  See  Calamus  aro- 
maticus. 

Calathiana.  (From  x.xh*.Qes,  a  twig  bas- 
ket ;  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flow- 
ers.) The  herb  marsh-gentian,  or  Gentiana 
pneumonanthe  of  Linnaeus. 

Caluianum.  The  n.une  of  a  plaister  in 
Myrepsus. 

Cai.cadinum.       Vitriol. 

Calcadis.  An  Arabian  name  for  white 
vitrol  and  alkali. 

CALCANKUM.  (From  calx,  the  heel.) 
Calcur  pterna.  Os  calcis.  The  largest 
bone  of  the  tarsus,  which  forms  the  heel. 
It  is  situated  posteriorly  under  the  astia- 
galus,  is  very  regular,  and  divided  imo  a 
body  and  processes.  It  has  a  large  tubero- 
sity or  knob,  projecting  behind  to  form 
the  heel.  A  siituoua  cavity,  at  its  fore  part 
Tf 
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Which  in  the  fresh  subject  is  tilled  with 
tat,  and  gives  origin  to  several  ligaments. 
Two  prominences,  at  the  inner  and  tore  part 
of  the  bone,  with  a  pit  between  them,  for 
the  articulation  of  the  under  and  fore  part 
of  the  astragulus.  A  depression,  in  the 
external  surface  of  the  bone  near  its  lore- 
part,  where  the  tendon  of  the  peronxus 
longus  runs.  A  large  cavity,  at  the  inner 
hid  of  the  bone,  for  lodging  the  long  flex- 
ors of  the  toes,  together  with  the  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  sole.  There  are  two  pro- 
minences, at  the  under  and  back  part  of  this 
bone,  that  give  origin  to  the  aponeurosis 
and  several  muscles  of  the  sole.  The  an- 
terior surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  concave, 
fot  its  articulation  with  the  os  cuboides, 
and  it  is  articulated  to  the  astragulus  by 
ligaments. 

Calcanthum.  (From  £«akoc,  brass,  and 
cubo;,  a  flower  i  i.  e.  flowers  ot'  brass.)  Cal- 
canthos.    Copperas.    Vitriol. 

Calcar.      (From    calx,   the   heel  ;    also 
from  caleo,  to  heat.)    The  heel-bone  ;  also 
the  furnace  of  a  laboratory. 
Calcareous  earth.     See  Calx. 
Calcahis  ilos.    The  Larkspur. 
Calcahius  lapis.     Limestone. 
Calcatah.     A  n  :me  for  vitriol. 
Calcatox.     White  arsenic.     Troches  of 
arsenic. 

CALCATRiPrA.  See  Consolida  media. 
Calces  a.  Calcenonius.  Calcetus.  Pa- 
racelsus uses  these  words  to  express  the 
tartaroua  matter  in  the  blood  ;  or  that  the 
blood  is  impregnated  with  tartarous  prin- 
ciples. 

Calces,  metallic.  Metals  which  have 
undergone  the  process  of  calcination,  or 
combustion  ;  or  any  other  equivalent  ope- 
ration. 

Calceux  bucikuh.  (From  calceus,  a 
shoe,  and  equus,  a  Irorse  ;  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  its  leaf.)  The  herb  tussilago, 
or  colt's  foot. 

Calchitheos.  (From  xxx^/ov,  purple.) 
Verdigrise. 

Calchoides.  (From  ^«/,/|,  a  chalk-stone, 
and  «<f«,  form.)  Calchoideu  ossicula.  A 
name  of  the  cuneiform  bones. 

Calcidicium.  The  name  of  a  medicine 
in  which  arsenic  is  an  ingredient. 

Calcifraga.  (From  calx,  a  stone,  and 
frango,  to  break  ;  so  named  from  its  sup- 
posed property  of  breaking  the  human 
calculus.)  Breakstone.  The  herb  spleen- 
wort,  or  scolopendrium,  in  Scribonius 
Largus. 

CALCINATION.  Oxydation.  The  fix- 
ed residues  of  such  matters  as  have  under- 
gone combustion  are  called  cinders,  in 
common  language,  and  calces,  but  now  more 
commonly  oxyds,  by  chy  mists  ;  and  the 
operation,  when  considered  with  regard  to 
these  residues,  is  termed  calcination.  In  this 
general  way,  it  has  likewise  been  applied 
to  bodies  not  really  combustible,  but  only 


deprived  of  some  of  their  principles  b\ 
heat.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  calcination  ol 
chalk,  to  convert  it  into  lime  by  driving  oil 
its  carbonic  acid  and  water  ;  of  gypsum,  or 
plaster  stone,  of  alum,  ol  borax,  and  other 
saline  bodies,  by  which  they  are  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  ;  of  bi 
which  lose  their  volatile  parts  by  this  treat- 
ment, and  of  various  other  bodies. 

Calci.natum.  Cinificatum.  Terms  appli- 
cable to  calcined  substances. 

Calciitatum  majus.    It  is  whatsoever  is 

dulcified   by  the  chymical   art,  which   was 
not  so  by  nature  ;  such  as  dulcified  mercu- 
ry, lead,  and  the  like  substances,  which  are 
very  speedily  consolidated. 
Calci.natum   majus  pote&ii.     Mercury 

dissolved  in  aqua-forUs,  and  precipitated 
with  salt  water.  Poterius  u»ed  it  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers. 

Calcinatum  mivis.  Any  thing  which  is 
sweet  by  nature,  and  speedily  cures,  as  su- 
gar, manna,  tamarinds   &.C. 

Calcinonia.     See  Calcena. 

Calcis  aq.ua.     See  Uquor  calcis. 

Calcis  vivi  florls.  The  pellicle  on  lime 
water. 

Calcis  os.     See  Calcaneum. 

Calcitari.     Alkaline  salt. 

Calcitea.     Vitriol. 

Calciteosa.     Litharge. 

Calcitmos.     Verdigrise. 

Calcitrapa.  Carduus  stellatus.  Jaceu 
ramocissima,  stellata,  rupina  Common  star- 
thistle.  Star-knapweed.  The  plant  thus 
called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Ceu- 
taurea  calcitrapa  of  Linnaeus  : — calycibus  sub- 
duplicato-spinosis,  sessilibun  :  foliis  pinnatifi- 
dis,  linearibus  dentatis  ;  caule  piloso  ;  every 
part  of  which  is  bitter.  The  juice,  or  ex- 
tract, or  infusion,  are  said  to  cure  intermit- 
tents,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the 
seeds,  have  been  recommended  in  nephritic 
disorders,  and  in  suppression  of  urine.  It 
scarcely  differs,  in  its  effects,  from  other 
bitters,  and  is  now  little  used. 

Calcitrapa  officinalis.  Carduus  slel- 
latus  lutea.  Carduus  solstiiialis.  Jaceu 
stellata  Jacea  lutea  capite  spinota  minor  I. 
JLeuamthe  veterum.  St.  Barnaby's  th.stl^. 
The  Ccntaurea  solstitiulis  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
commended  as  an  anticteric,  anti-c<»chectic, 
and  lithontriptic,  but  is,  in  reality  only  a 
weak  tonic. 

Calcitrea.     Vitriol. 

Calcoijuea  ossicula.  The  cuneilbrm 
bones. 

Calcotar.     Vitriol. 

Calculifragus.  (From  calculus,  a  stone, 
and  frango,  to  break)  Having  the  pow- 
er to  br^ak  calculi,  or  stones  in  the  human 
body. 

1.  A  synonym  of  lithontriptic.  See  Li- 
tfumtriptics. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  scolo- 
pendrium, or  the  pimpernel,  from  its  sup- 
posed virtue. 
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CALCULUS.  (Dim.  of  calx,  a  lime- 
stone.) Calculus  humanus.  Bezoar  mi- 
crocoamicum.  Gravel.  Stone.  In  En- 
glish we  understand  by  gravel,  small  sand- 
like  concretions,  or  stones,  which  pass  from 
the  kidneys  through  the  ureters  in  a  few 
flays  ;  and  by  stone,  a  calculous  concretion 
"»  he  kidneys  or  bladder,  of  too  large  a 
size  to  pass,  without  great  difficulty.  Si- 
milar concretions  are  found  occasionally  in 
other  cavities,  or  passages.  When  a  dis- 
position to  form  minute  calculi  or  gravel 
exists,  we  often  find  nephritic  paroxysms, 
as  they  are  called,  (see  Nephritis,)  which 
consist  of  pain  in  the  hack,  shooting  down 
through  the  pelvis  to  the  thighs ;  sometimes 
a  numbness  in  one  ieg,  and  a  retraction  of  ei- 
ther testicle  in  men,  symptoms  arising  from 
the  irritation  of  a  stone  passing  through  the 
ureters,  as  these  c;  oss  the  spermatic  cord, 
on  the  nerves  passing  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities. These  pains,  often  violent,  are 
terminated  by  the  painful  discharge  of  small 
stones  through  the  urethra,  and  die  patient 
is  for  a  time  easy.  What,  however,  is 
meant  by  the  stone  is  a  more  serious  and 
violent  disease.  It  is  singular  that  these 
discharges  of  small  gravel  do  not  usually 
terminate  in  stone.  Many  have  experienced 
them  during  a  long  life,  without  any  more 
ins  inconvenience  :  while  the  l.-.tter  is  a 
disease  chiefly  of  the  young,  and  depending 
on  circumstances  not  easily  explained 
If  the  s'.one  attacks  persons  more  advanced 
in  age,  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  pa- 
roxysms of  gout,  long  protracted,  and  ter- 
minating imperfectly. 

When  once  a  stone  has  acquired  a  mo- 
derate size,  it  usually  occasions  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  : — frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  excessive  pain  in  voiding  it 
drop  by  drop,  and  sometimes  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  it,  if  discharged  in  a  stream  ; 
after  making  water,  great  torture  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  lasts  one,  two,  or  three 
minutes  ;  and  in  most  constitutions,  the 
violent  straining  makes  the  rectum  con- 
tract and  expel  its  excrements  ;  or,  if  it  be 
empty,  occasions  a  tenesmus,  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a  prolapsus 
ani.  The  urine  is  often  tinctured  with 
blood,  from  a  rupture  cf  the  vessels,  and 
sometimes  pure  blood  itself  is  discharged. 
Sometimes  the  urine  is  very  clear,  but  fre- 
quently there  are  great  quantities  of  slimy 
sediment  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  is  only  a  preternatural  separation  of 
the  mucilage  of  the  bladder,  but  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  pus.  The  stone  is  a  dis- 
ease to  which  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are 
liable  ;  and  calculi  have  even  been  found 
in  the  bladders  of  very  young  children,  nay 
of  infants  only  six  months  old. 

Women  seem  less  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint than  men,  either  owing  to  constitu- 
tional causes,  or  to  the  capaciousness,  short- 
and  straightness  of  their  urethra?,  al- 


lowing the  calculi  to  be  discharged  while 
smalO  together  with  the  urine. 

Chymical  analysis  of  urinary  calculi. 
It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Scheele  that 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  urinary  calculi,  this  subject  having  been 
quite  in  the  dark  before  that  great  chymist 
discovered,  in  the  year  1776,  a  peculiar  acid 
(the  lit  hie  acid)  in  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  found  them  to  contain  no  lime,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  soon  after  confirmed 
by  the  experiments  of  Bergman.  From  this 
period  the  chymists  bestowed  a  particular 
attention  upon  the  examination  of  urinary 
concrements,  as  appears  from  the  writings 
of  Dobson,  Percival,  Falconer,  Achard, 
Hartenkeit,  Tychsen,  Link,  Titius,  Wal- 
ther,  Gartner,  Brugnatelli,  Pearson,  and 
several  others,  some  of  whom  confirmed 
the  discovery  of  Scheele,  while  others  con- 
tradicted, and  others  enlarged  it. 

But  we  are  particularly  indebted  to 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who,  since  1786, 
had  turned  their  attention  on  this  subject, 
for  having  made  many  experiments,  by 
which  great  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of 
urinary  concrements.  The  following  are 
the  interesting  results  of  their  chymical  in- 
quiries. 

The  Seat  and  Physical  Properties  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 
Calculi  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
urinary  system,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
in  the  ureters,  in  the  bladder  and  urethra  : 
but  as  they,  for  the  most  part,  originate  in  the 
kidney,  the  calculi  renales  make  the  nucleus 
of  the  greatest  number  of  urinary  stones. 
The  calculi  renales  differ  greatly  with  respect 
to  their  external  qualities;  for  the  most  part, 
however,  they  consist  of  small,  concrete, 
roundish,  smooth,  glossy,  and  crystalline 
bodies,  of  a  red-yellow  colour,  like  that  of 
wood,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing. 
On  account  of  their  minuteness,  they  easily 
pass  through  the  urinary  passages  in  form 
of  gravel,  which  beinpf  sometimes  of  a  rough 
surface,  cause  several  complaints  on  their 
passage.  But  in  some  instances  they  are  of 
too  great  a  size  to  be  able  to  pass  along- 
the  ureters  ;  in  which  case  they  increase 
in  the  kidneys,  sometimes  to  a  great  size. 
Calculi  renales  of  this  kind  are  generally  of 
a  brown,  dark  red,  or  black  colour,  and 
surrounded  with  several  strata  of  coagula- 
ted blood  and  pus  ;  they  have  also  been 
observed  of  a  yellow,  reddish,  and  lighter 
colour:  and  some  consisting  ot  a  homo- 
geneous stony  mass  :  but  white  or  grey  cal- 
culi renales  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Amongst  the  great  number  that  were  ex- 
amined, one  or  two  only  were  found  of  a 
grey  or  blackish  colour,  and  a  composition 
similar  to  those  which  generally  bear  the 
name  of  mulberry-like  stones. 

The  stones  in  the  ureters,  which  on  pas- 
sing into  the  ureters,  are  prevented  by  their 
size  from    descending    into    the    bladder, 
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frequently  increase  very  much ;  they,  how- 
ever,  rarely  occur;  iheir  colour  is  white, 
and  they  consist  of  phosphat  of  lime. 

The  stones  in  the  bladder  are  the  most 
frequent  urinary  concrements  tliut  have 
been  principally  examined  ;  they  draw  their 
first  origin  from  th  -  kidneys,  whence  they 
descend  into  the  bladder,  where  they  in- 
crease ;  or  they  immediately  originate  and 
increase  in  the  bladder  ;  or  they  arise  from 
a  foreign  body  that  by  cliance  ha-;  got  into 
the  bladder,  which  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, particularly  in  the  female  sex.  Con- 
cretions  of  this  kind  differ  greatly  in  their 
respective  physical  qualities  and  external 
form,  which,  however,  is  generally  spheri 
cal,  oval,  or  compressed  on  both  side-  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  there  are  sevcr.il 
stones  in  the  bladder,  they  have'  a  poly- 
cdrous  or  cubical  firm;  their  extremities 
are  frequently  pointed  or  roundish,  hut 
they  are  very  seldom  found  cylindrical,  and 
more  rarely  with  cylinders  at  their  ends. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  t lie  size  of 
the  calculi,  ami  likewise  in  their  colour, 
which  is  materially  different,  according  to 
their  respective  nature  and  composition. 
They  occur,  1.  of  a  yellowish  colour,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  red,  or  brown  ;  such 
stones  consist  of  Iithic  acid.  2-  Gray,  or 
more  or  less  white  ;  these  stoiv  s  always 
contain  phosphats  of  earths.  3.  I.)  rk  gray, 
or  blackish ;  stones  of  this  colour  have 
oxalats  of  earths.  Many  stones  shew  brown 
or  gray  spots,  on  a  yellow  or  white  ground, 
generally  raised  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
Misting  of  oxal.it  of  lime,  which  is  enclosed 
in  iithic  acid,  when  the  ground-colour  of 
the  stone  is  of  a  wood  colour,  or  in  phosphat 
of  li;ne,  when  it  is  while.  These  spots  are, 
in  general,  only  to  be  observed  in  the  middle 
of  the  stone,  or  at  one  of  its  extremities. 

All  that  is  here  slated,  is  the  result  of 
observations  on  more  than  600  calculi ; 
and  different  other  colours,  that  are  said  to 
have  been  observed,  either  arise  from  he- 
terogeneous substances,  or  are  merely  va- 
riations of  the  above  colours.  Their  surface 
is  smooth  anU  polished  in  some,  in  others 
only  smooth,  and  in  others  uneven,  and 
covered  with  rough  or  smooth  corpuscles, 
which  are  always  of  a  yellow  colour ;  in 
some,  the  surface  is  partly  smooth  and 
partly  rough.  The  white  ones  are  fre- 
quent!)- even  and  smooth,  half  transparent, 
and  covered  with  sinning  crystals,  that  ge- 
nerally indicate  phospbat  of  ammonia  with 
talc;  or  they  are  faint,  and  consist  of  mi- 
nute  grains;  or  rough,  in  which  case  they 
consist  of  phosphat  of  lime.  The  brown 
and  dark  gray  stones  are,  from  their  si- 
milarity to  mulberries,  called  mulberry- 
stones,  and  being  frequently  very  rugged, 
they  cause  the  moat  pain  of  all. 

On  examining  the  specific  weight  of  uri- 
nary calculi  in   more  thai-  500  specimens, 
as  found  to  be,  in  the  lightest,  1213:1000, 


in  the  heaviest,  as  1 ' 'Tt >  1000.     Their  smell 
is  partly  strong,  like  urine  or   amtnoi 
partly    insipid,    and  terreous;    especially, 
the  white  ones,  which  aw  like  sawed  ivory 
or  rasped  bo 

The    internal    texture    of   calculi   is    but 
seldom  guess/  n  their  external  appear- 

ance, particular!)  hi  ■  thej  exceed  the 
s'ze  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  O  breaking  them, 
they  generally  separate  into  uio  or  three 
strata,  more  or  less  thick  an  1  even,  which 
prove  that  they  are  forn  a  by  different 
precipitations,  at  difF:ient  times.  In  ihr 
middle,  a  nuclei!-  :.  generally  seen,  of  the 
same  mass  as  the  rest.  When  the  place  I 
are  broken  at  is  finely  streaked,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  reddish  colour,  the  Iithic  acid  pre- 
dominates ;  bui  when  ihey  are  half  trans- 
parent, luminous  like  spar,  they  have  am- 
moniacal  magnesia  in  them,  and  phosphat  of 
lime  and  then  they  are  brittle  and  friable ; 
but  when  they  are  so  hard  as  to  resist  the 
instrument,  of  a  smooth  surface,  and  a 
smell  like  ivory,  the)  contain  saccharic  lime. 
It  frequentl)  happens,  that  the  exteri  ir  stra- 
tum consists  of  white  phosphat  of  earth, 
while  the  nucleus  is  yellow  Iithic  acid,  or 
oxalat  of  lime,  covered  sometimes  with  a 
yellow  stratum  ot  Iithic  acid,  in  which  • 
the  nucleus  appears  radiant  ;  but  when  it 
consists  of  Iithic  acid,  and  in  covered  with 
white  phosphate  of  earth,  it  is  roundish, 
oval,  and  somewhat  crooked.  These  con- 
cretions have  very  seldom  three  strata  ; 
namely,  on  the  outside  a  phosphat  of  salt, 
towards  the  inside  Iithic  acid,  and  quite 
with  inside  an  oxalat  of  lime  ;  but  stiti  rarer 
these  substances  occur  in  more  strata,  or  in 
another  order,  as  before-mentioned. 

Stones  of  the  urethra  are  seldom  generated 
in  the  urethra  itself;  however,  there  are  in- 
stances of  their  having  been  formed  ii 
fossa  na  vicularis,  by  means  of  foreign  bod  us 
that  have  got  into  the  urethra.     We  aUo 
very  frequently  observe  stony  concren 
deposited  between  the  glans  and  prepuce. 
All  the  concretions  produced  in  the  ii 
and  outside  the  urethra  consist  of  phosphats 
of    earths,    which    are   easily  precipil 
from  the  urine.    There  are  likewise  at 
in  the  urethra,  which  have  come  out  of  the 
bladder,  having   been   produced  the; 
in  the  kidneys  ;   and  they  generally  pi<s.ses» 
the  properties  of  stones  oftbekidn 
The  different  constituent  Pin  tides  nj  l, 
CtUaili. 
It    has    been    mentioned     before,    that 
Scheele  found  a  peculiar  acid  in  the  urinarx 
concretions,  and  likewise  that  phosphat  of 
lime  was  discovered  in  them.     The  identity 
of  the    Iithic    ocid,  however,    was    much 
doubled  by  modern  chymisis,  particular!) 
by  Dr.   Pearson,  who  asserted  that  it  was 
merely  an  oxyd,  whereby  he   gave  rise  to 
the      discoveries     which     Fourcroy     and 
Vauquelin  have  since  made  on  t! 
because  they  were  induced  I 
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perimen'.B,  in  order  to  examine  whether  the 
lithicacid  were  really  an.acid.  Theircndea- 
vours  were  fully  rewarded,  as  they  not  only 
found  tlie  litlnc  acid  and  phosphat  of  lime 
in  the  different  calculi,  hut  also  five  other 
substances,  viz.  the  lilhat  of  ammoni.!,  ox- 
alat  oflhne,  siliceous  earth, phosphat  ol  am- 
moniacal  magnesia,  and  an  animal  matter. 
1.  Of  the  Lilhic  or  Uric  Acid. 
The  acid  discovered  by  Mr.  Scheele,  in 
the  urinary  concretions,  was  styled  lithe 
acirl  ;  or,  according  to  Dr.  Pearson's  Re- 
.'  arches,  uric  acid,  which,  after  Scheele, 
lias  the  following  properties.  It  is  insipid, 
without  siTjell,  hard,  crystallizable,  not  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  and  in  boiling  water 
only  in  several  thousand  times  greater 
quantity.  The  solution,  after  having  be- 
cme  cool,  deposits  the  acid  in  form  of 
minute  yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  the 
tie  of  fixed  alkalis,  out  of  which,  however, 
it  is  precipitated  by  all  acids,  even  the  car- 
bonic acid,  except  the  sulphuric  and  muri- 
aic  acid,  which  have  no  effect  on  it.  Con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  on  dissolving  it,  ob- 
tai  s  a  red  colour.  On  distilling  the  lit  hie; 
acid,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  suhlimed, 
undecontpo8ed  acid.very  tittle  oil  and  water 
crystallized  carbonat  of  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid,  and  a  very  black  coal,  which,  however, 
contains  neither  alkali  nor  lime.  Besides 
these  properties,  it  possesses  st  11  others. 
On  rubbing  it  with  concentrated  lie  of 
kali  or  natron,  it  immediately  forms  a 
saponaceous,  thick,  and  pu'py  mass,  which 
is  vi  ry  soluble  in  water,  when  supersatu- 
rated with  alkali,  but  litlie  soluble  when 
only  saturated  with  it.  The  saturated  com- 
binations have  little  taste,  are  not  crystal- 
lizable, and  when  diluted  with  water,  ihe 
muriatic  acid  precipitates  the  uric  acid  in 
form  of  small  needle-like,  shining,  Home- 
what  yellowish  crystals.  Ammonia  receives 
very  little  of  it,  which  combination  is  al- 
most quite  indissoluble.  Lime-water  has 
likewise  very  little  effect  on  it,  and  the 
carbonats  of  alkalis  none  at  all.  On  being 
di  solved  iui  nitric  acid,  a  part  of  the  lithic 
acid  is  changed  into  oxalic  acid.  The  red 
colour  which  appears  after  this  combina- 
1  ion,  is  >aid  to  prove,  according-  to  Pearson, 
that  substance  to  be  merely  an  oxyd,  hut 
it  arises  from  a  peculiar  animal  matter. 
When  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  brought 
in  contact  with  lit  hie  acid,  the  colour  of  it 
grows  pale,  it  puffs  up,  becomes  s  h  and 
gelatinous,  and  at  last  obtains  the  consisten- 
cy of  a  milk)  liquor;  from  which  process  only 
one-sixtieth  of  a  white,  light  animal  sub- 
stance remains,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  evolves  itself  under  continual  slow  ef- 
fervescence. The  liquor  yields  muriat  of 
ammonia,  oxalat  of  ammonia,  both  in  crys- 
tals, free  muriatic  and  malic  acid  ;  conse- 
quently the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  se- 
parates the  uric  acid  into  ammonia,  carbo- 
nic acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  malic  acid,  where- 
by we  observe  that  the  oxygenated  muria- 


tic acid  changes  the  'trie  acid,  first  into 
ammonia  and  malic  acid,  but  on  the  addi- 
tion of  more  acid,  into  oxalic  acid;  andwhen 
still  more  acid  is  added,  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  remaining  white  sub- 
stance is  the  same,  from  which  the  red  co- 
lour originates  that  appears  on  the  com- 
bination of  the  uric  acid  with  nitric  acid, 
and  which  imparts  the  cuoical  form  to  the 
muriat  of  ammonia,  obtained  bv  the  eva- 
poration of  the  liquor.  It  remains  now  to 
be  stated  what  is  observed  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  that  acid,  by  which  it  yields,  not 
only  carbonat  of  ammonia,  but  also  car- 
bonic gas,  very  little  oil,  Prussic  acid, 
partly  in  form  of  gas,  partly  in  fluid  form, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  that  con- 
tains no  s  It,  and  a  little  water*  The  pro- 
ductions thus  obtained  have  the  smell  of 
bitter  almonds.  The  results  of  these  in- 
quiries manifestly  shi  w,  that  the  lithic  acid 
is  really  a  distinct  acid  from  all  others,  con- 
sisting of  azote,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. This  peculiar  acid  is  an  excrementi- 
tious  substance,  which  is  carried  off  by  the 
Urine,  and,  at  the  forming  of  calculi,  com- 
bines itself  with  a  coloured  animal  matter, 
from  which  also  it  probably  originates  by  a 
process  still  unknown. 

2.    Of  the  Lithat  of  Ammonia. 

This  substance  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known before,  or  at  least  not  properly  dis- 
cerned from  the  uric  acid;  and,  though 
Scheele  has  observed  it,  he  was  ignorant  of 
its  particulu]  nature.  It  is  easily  to  be  dis- 
tingui  heel,  by  the  sn.\!l  even  strata  in 
which  it  is  formed,  by  its  colour,  that  looks 
like  milk  coloured  with  elite,  and  by  its 
forming  but  small  calculi.  It  dissolves  in 
the  hes  of  kali  and  natron  like  the  lithic 
acid;  but  with  the  characteristic  difference 
that  it  discharges  ammonia,  a  phenomenon 
already  observed  by  Scheele.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  cold  as  well  as  warm  water, 
than  the  lithic  acid.  It  is  in  the  same  wa\ 
affected  by  acids,  except  that  a  greater 
quantity  is  required  for  changing  it.  It  is 
generally  mixed  with  phosphat  of  ammoni- 
acal  magnesia,  because  it  seems  only  to 
take  place  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  magnesia  has  been  formed,  to 
saturate  the  phosphat  of  kali  and  the  free 
uric  acid. 

3.    Of  the  Phosphat  of  Lime. 

The  existence  of  this  substance  had  hi- 
therto been  but  inaccurately  determined, 
every  substance  which  was  not  lithic  acid 
being  formerly  comprised  by  the  name  of 
phosphat  of  lime.  It  occurs  in  small  fria- 
ble strata,  which  break  in  scales,  or  splints, 
of  a  grey  white  colour,  and  are  faint, 
Opaque,  without  any  smell  or  taste,  and 
crystallized  in  a  luminous  or  spar-hke  form  ; 
instead  of  strata,  it  is  frequently  composed 
of  friable  grains,  that  slightly  cohere,  anc 
has  many  holes  and  pores,  like  a  spong) 
texture.  It  never  forms  a  calculus  by  it- 
self, being  in  a  calculus  always  united  with 
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an  animnl  gelatinous  matter;  on  account  of 
which  circumstance  it  becomes  black  by 
exposing  it  to  a  strong  heat,  and  burns  to 
coal,  exhaling  the  odour  of  burned  bones  ; 
and  yields  water,  oil,  carbonat  of  ammo- 
nia, and  a  carbonaceous  residuum.  Being 
calcined  white,  it  only  leaves  lime,  and 
phosphat  of  lime,  without  any  water  of 
crystallization.  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  in  boiling  water  a  part  of  its 
gelatine  dissolves,  spreading  an  animal 
odour.  AH  acids,  except  the  boracic  and 
carbonic  acid,  dissolve  it,  leaving  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessels  transparent  spots  of 
animal  matter.  These  solutions  :<re  all  pre- 
cipitated by  alkalis,  but  without  any  de- 
composition, the  precipitation  remaining 
phosphat  of  lime.  On  treating  the  phos- 
phat of  lime  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
a  thick  pulpy  mass  of  acid  sulphat  and 
phosphat  of  lime  will  be  obtained,  on  which 
pure  alkalis,  as  well  as  carbonat  of  alkalis, 
have  no  effect.  We  never  could  find  acid 
phosphat  of  lime,  as  Brugnatelli  pretends 
to  have  observed. 

4.    Of  the  Phosphat  of  Ammoniacal  Mug- 
nc.na- 

It  consists  of  scaly,  half-transparent, 
hard,  and  coherent  strata  ;  can  be  sawed 
without  crumbling,  and  reduced  to  a  fine, 
soft  and  white  powder.  It  is  of  a  sweetish 
insipid  taste,  somewhat  soluble,  and  crys- 
tallized in  rhomboids^  or  thick  1  minas, 
dispersed  in  the  cavities  of  other  calculous 
substances  ;  and  it  is  frequently  found 
on  the  surface  of  other  calculi.  It  con- 
tains, betwixt  its  strata,  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, but  less  than  tiie  phosphat  of  lime 
on  which  account  it  r.lso  blackens  by  be- 
ing heated.  Though  it  be  but  li'.tle  solu- 
ble in  water,  yet  it  dissolves  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  be  capable  of  crystallizing 
by  slow  evaporation.  Acids  dissolve  it 
more  quickly  than  they  do  the  phosphat  of 
lime.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  entirely  dis- 
solves it,  forming  sulphat  of  ammoniacal 
magnesia.  In  diluted  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid.it  disappears  more  quickly  than  phos- 
phat of  lime.  Ammonia,  by  which  that 
salt  is  made  turbid,  only  precipitates  small 
particles  of  magnesia.  The  lees  of  fixed 
alkalis  disengage  from  it  ammonia,  with- 
out forming  with  it  a  solution ;  and,  de- 
priving it  of  the  phosphoric  ac.d,  leave  the 
magnesia  behind. 

5.  Of  the  Oxalat  of  Lime. 

It  is,  according  to  our  observations,  only 
found  in  the  mulberry-like  calculi,  in  com- 
bination with  a  coloured  animal  matter, 
and  consist  of  strata  covered  with  pointed, 
roundish,  rough  or  smooth  protuberances  ; 
outside  it  appears  of  a  dark  or  brown  co- 
lour, but  internally  it  is  grey,  frequently 
with  white  streaks,  of  a  solid  texture,  and 
may  be  polished  like  ivory ;  it  breaks  in 
scales,  or  in  the  shape  of  shells ;  and,  on 
being  pounded,  or  sawed,  it  exhales  an  ani- 
mal odour,  like  semen.     It  is  the  heaviest 


of  all  calculous  substances,  and  the  onh 
one  which  yields  one-third  of  lime  by  calci- 
nation.  It  dissolves  with  difficult)  in  acids 

and  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  alkalis 
from  nitric,  acid.  The  fixed  alkalis  i\c 
compose  it  when  they  are  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  when  it  is  pulve- 
rized, and  the  solution  healed,  whereby 
carbonat  of  lime  and  oxalat  of  alkalis  arc 
obtained. 

The  great  quantity  of  animal  matter 
which  constantly  adheres  to  this  oxalat  of 
lime  is  verv  characteristic,  it  imparts  the 
brown,  reddish,  blackish  colour  to  the 
above  kind  of  stones,  and  likewise  the 
fine  and  solid  texture.  This  substance 
may  be  obtained  by  putting  small  pieces  of 
these  stones  into  diluted  nitric  acid,  where- 
by it  appears  of  the  same  colour,  and  be- 
comes soft  and  spongy.  The  great  hard- 
ness of  tins  kind  of  calculous  substance; 
most  probably  arises  from  the  intimate 
connexion  of  its  particles,  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  oxalat  of  lime  with 
animall  matter,  in  the  same  way  as  lime 
obtains  a  great  degree  of  solidity  by  its 
combination  with  albuminous  matter,  of 
which,  and  of  a  peculiar  matter  of  urine, 
that  animal  substar.ee  seems  to  consist. 

6.  Of  the  Siliceous  Earth. 
Amongst  600  calculi  that  were  exa- 
mined, there  were  only  two  which  contained 
this  earth ;  both  had  the  texture  of  mul- 
berry-like stones,  though  of  a  lighter  co- 
lour, and  by  being  calcined,  lost  one-third 
of  their  weight,  without  giving  five-lime; 
heated  with  acids  the)-  lost  nothing,  but 
when  melted  with  four  times  as  much  ot 
alkali,  they  yielded  siliceous  earth  by  be- 
ing treated  with  muriatic  acid.  They  con 
tamed  phosphat  of  lime,  and  an  animal 
matter  similar  to  that  which  is  united  with 
the  oxalat  of  lime.  They  were  hard,  dif- 
ficult to  he  sawed  and  pulverized,  and  the 
powder  made  scratches  in  metal.  On  be- 
ing burnt,  they  emit  an  animal  odour  ; 
they  imparled  nothing  to  the  boiling  water, 
and  to  the  acids  a  little  phosphat  of  lime, 
which  difficultly  separates  from  the  sili- 
ceous earth.  Alkalis,  either  pure,  or  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  did  not  affect 
them,  merely  depriving  them  of  a  part  of 
their  animal  matter.  Their  essential  cha- 
racter consists  in  their  being  fusible  and 
vitrifiable  with  fixed  alkalis. 

7.  Of  the  minimal  Matter. 

All  the  six  substances  just  examined, 
which  constitute  the  urinary  calculi  of  the 
human  species,  arc  always  combined  with 
an  animal  matter,  as  appears  from  its  being 
burnt  to  coal  from  the  productions  it 
yields  by  distillation,  from  its  stench  on  be- 
ing burnt,  and  from  the  ceJlulous  membra- 
nous floccula  which  remain  when  pieces  of 
calculi  are  dissolved  in  diluted  acids.  This 
animal  matter  has  been  frequently,  and 
with  good  reason,  considered  as  the  basis 
of  all  urinary  concretions,  like  as  in  bones 
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the  gelatinous  matter,  the  first  basis  of  the  ber  and  thickness,  and  are  frequently  ot  a 

bone*,  forms  an  organic  texture,  in  the  in-  smooth   surface.     The   specific  weight   of 

tersttcej  of  which  the  phosphai  of  lime  is  these  stones  is  from    1,276,  to   1,766,  but 

deposited.     It    is    very    remarkable,    that  generally  more  than    1,501).     The  urinary 

the  different  constituary  particles  of  urinary  concretions  in    the  kidneyo  are   mostly  ot 

calculi  are  combined  with  a  dissimilar  am-  this  species. 


mal  matter,  which  are  sometimes  albu- 
minous, sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes 
composed  ot"  both,  and  frequently  united 
with  the  matter  of  urine.  Thus  the  litnic 
acid,  or   the  litliat  of  ammonia,  contains  a 


2.  'The  second  species  is  composed  of  li- 
thate  of  ammonia,  and  differs  from  the 
former  by  disengaging  ammonia  on  their 
being  dissolved  in  the  lies  of  fixed  alkalis, 
Concretions    of   this    kind    are    generally 


third  of  albuminous  matter,  combined  with  small,  of  a  pale  or  gray  colour,  and  coii- 

ihe  matter  of  urine,  the  phusphats  ot*  earths,  sist  ot  fine  strata,   easily   separable   from 

albuminous    matter,   gelatine   in    form    or  each  other;    they  mostly  contain  a  nucleus, 

membranes,  and  laminas,  or  tela  cellulosa  ;  which  is    easily   separated  from   the  strata 

•Jie  oxalat  of  lime,  a  spongy,  yet  more  solid  that  cover  it.    Their  figure  is  generally  ob- 

lexture,  of  the  colour  of  albumen,  and  die  long,  compressed    like    almonds,  and  of  a 

siliceous    earlli,   a   similar  substance.     On  smooth  surface,  which  is  frequently  crystai- 

die  whole,  the  animal  matter  seems  to  uniie  line.     Their    specific   weight    varies  from 

and  join   together  all  the  acid  and  saline  1,225  to  1,720.     They  are  entirely  soluble 


particles  ot  urinary  concretions. 

7  Vic  Classification  of  Urinary  Stones. 
The  old  classification  of  urinary  calculi, 
made  according   to  their  figure  and  their 
size,  cannot  at  present,  where  we  have  ac 


in  water,  particularly  when  previously  pul- 
verized. All  acids,  principally  the  muriatic 
acid,  deprive  them  of  the  ammonia,  leaving 
the  pure  lithic  acid  behind.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  covered  with  a  thin  stratum 


quired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  their  of  lithic  acid.  Amongst  600  calculi  there 
internal  nature,  be  retained,  as  they  ought  were  but  few  of  this  kind. 
rather  to  be  classed  according  to  their  con-  3.  The  third  species,  consisting  of  oxalat 
stituent  particles  ;  however,  no  regard  is  to  of  lime,  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  by 
be  had  to  the  animal  matter,  as  being  the  protuberances  and  inequality  of  their 
found  in  all  urinary  concretions,  and  surface,  whence  they  have  got  the  appeila- 
iiaving  no  influence  on  their  respective  dif-  tion  of  mulberry-like  stones;  by  their 
ierence.  On  comparing  the  results  of  the  hardness,  gray  colour,  solid  texture,  their 
analyses  of  more  than  600  siones,  Fourcroy  polish  like  ivory,  in  the  inside,  and  then- 
was  induced  to  bring  them  under  three  particular  smell  on  being  sawed,  which 
genera ;  the  first  of  which  comprehends  such  resembles  that  of  semen.  A  peculiar  dia- 
stolics as  are  merely  composed  of  one  sub-  racteristic,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
stance,  besides  the  animal  matter ;  the  second  all  others,  consists  in  their  leaving  lime 
contains  unnary  concretions,  consisting  of  after  the  calciantion,  in  their  being  with 
two  substances,  besides  the  animal  mat-  difficulty  soluble  in  acids  and  not  soluble 
ter ;  an*  the  third  comprises  all  those  in  alkalis,  and,  af  last,  in  their  being  only 
which  are  fbrmed  by  more  than  three  cal-  decomposed  by  the  lees  of  carbonats  oi 
culous  substances.  These  three  genera  alkali.  They  weigh  from  1,428  to  1,976, 
comprehend  about  twelve  species,  namely,  and  their  size  vanes  from  that  of  a  calculus 
the  first  genus  three,  the  second  seven,  renalis  to  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  or  more ; 
and  the  third  two;  but  it  must  be  remem-  their  figure  is  generally  spherical  or  splie- 
bered  that  the  number  of  the  genera,  as  roid  They  often  make  tiie  nucleus  of  other 
well  as  of  the  stiecies,  is  determined  after  stones,  m  which  case  they  belong  to  an- 
the  observations  hitherto  made,  and  may  other  species.  In  300  stones  they  bore  the 
consequently  be  increased  in  future.  proportion  ofone-tourth  or  one-fifth. 

1.  The  first  species  oi'  urinary  concre-  4.  Stones  of  this  species  contain  lithic  acid 
tions  consists  of  lithic  acid,  and  stones  of  and  phosphat  ot  earth,  but  in  a  separate 
this  kind  most  frequently  occur,  as  there  state.  Their  surface  is  white,  cretaceous, 
were,  amongst  600,  about  150.  They  are  brittle,  and  half  transparent,  as  it  either 
easily  distinguished  by  their  reddish  or  high  consists  of  phosphat  of  lime,  or  ol  phns- 
vellow  colour,  much  resembling  that  of  phat  of  ammoniacal  magnesia,  the  kernel 
"wood,  by  their  brittle,  radiant-like,  homo-  being  formed  by  lithic  acid ;  thus  both 
geneous,  and  fine  texture,  and  by  their  constituents  are  exactly  separate  from  each 
perfect  solubility  in  the  lies  of  fixed  alka-  other.  They  were  found  in  the  proportion 
lis,  without  disengaging  the  smell  of  am-  of  one-twelfth  amongst  the  stones  that 
monia  Their  size  varies  from  die  bigness  were  examined,  and  they  grow  bigger 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  duck's  egg,  &.c.  and  than  any  of  the  rest,  as  they  appear  from 
their  figure  is  roundish,  spheroid,  com-  she  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  the  whole 
pressed  oval,  oblong,  &c.  the  surface  po-  bladder,  even  when  extended.  They 
fished  like  marble,  but  frequently  rough  generally  have  an  oval  form,  often  pointed 
andwatry;  of  a  crimson  light  red,  yellow-  at  one  end,  of  a  smooth  surface,  which, 
ish,  light  brown  colour,  but  never  white,  however,  is  frequently  covered  with 
gray,  or  black ;  their  strata  differ  in  num-    crystals  of  phosphat  of  ammoniacal  mag- 
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nesia.  Sometimes  the  lithic  acid  in  the 
middle  is alternately  covered  with  phosphat 
of  lime,  and  phosphat  of  animouiacal  mag- 
nesia. The  specific  weight  of  these  stones 
is  extremely  variable. 

5.  The  Jifth  species  oj  calculi  contains, 
likewise,  lithic  acid  and  phosphats  of  earth, 
but  intimately  mixed  with  each  other. 
Of  these  stones  a  great  many  varieties  are 
observed,  depending  on  lite  proportionable 
quantity  oi  their  constituent  panicles,  as 
well  aa  on  die  strata  in  which  they  lie 
above  one  another.  The  chief  Constitu- 
ents, the  phosphats  of  earths,  are  sepa- 
rated in  different  strata,  Lot  sometimes  so 
intimately  mixed  with  each  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  with  ihe 
e_\e  ;  and  the  analyses  could  only  shew 
their  difference.  From  this  circumstance 
arise  the  variety  i.i  the  colour,  figure,  and 

■  of  the  strata!  The  colour,  how- 
ever,  is  generally  gray,  but  frequently  va- 
.  like  marble,  sometimes  like  soap. 
Their  figure  is  irregular,  oval,  or  globular, 
and  the  surface  mostly  brittle,  cretaceous, 
or  whitish,  as  to  nuke  us  believe  that  they 
only  consist  of  phosphat  of  lime  The  po- 
lyedrous  stones  gent  rally  belong  to  this 
species,  when  the;,  have  the  appearance  of 
being  worn  away  by  rubbing.  They  make 
about  one-fifth  of  the  stones  that  were  ex- 
amined. Their  specific  weight  varies  ex- 
tremely, the  least  being  1,213,  the  greatest 
1,739- 

6.  This  species  is  constituted  by  liihat  of 
ammonia  and  phosphat  of  earth,  L  e.  of 
lime  and  ammoniacal  magnesia ;  and  re- 
sembles in  its  external  appearances  the 
fourth  species.  One  of  the  constituents, 
generally  the  lithat  of  ammonia,  makes 
the  nucleus,  while  a  mixtuie  of  the  two 
others,  but  rarely  one  by  nseli,  forms  the 
crust.  Sometimes,  however,  the  nucleus 
Contains  also  the  phosphats,  and  the  crust 
a  little  lithat  of  ammonia,  whiCh,  even  in 
some  varieties,  is  mixed  with  pure  lithic 
acid.  The  strata  in  stones  of  this  kind  are 
more  easily  separable,  and  always  smaller 
than  those  of  tiie  fourth  species.  Their 
specific  weight  is  1,312  to  1,761  ;  and  they 
are  more  rarely  met  With  than  most  or  the 
rest.  Amongst  600  there  were  only  twenty 
of  i his  kind, 

7-  Stones  of  the  seventh  species  consist 
likewise  of  lithat  of  ammonia  anu  phosphat 
of  earths,  but  intimately  mixed  with  each 
oilier.  TheV  are  of  a  paler  colour,  much 
lighter  than  the  first  species,  and  disengage 
a  great  deal  of  ammonia  on  their  being 
treated  with  kali.  We  found  them  only  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fortieth  amongst  the 
stones  which  we  have  analysed.  They  ne- 
ver grow  so  large  as  the  two  former. 

8.  The  constituent  particles  of  the  eighth 
species  are  phosphat  of  lime  and  phosphat 
of  ammoniacal  magnesia.  The  pure  white 
colour,  the  friability,  their  being-  insoluble 
in  alkalis,  and  their  easy  solubility  even  in 


weak  acids,  constitute  the  chief  charactei 
isiics  of  this  sort  of  stones,  of  which  about 
60  were  found  amongst  600:  Somet 
they  are  of  an  enormous  size,  of  irregular 
form,  rarely  round,  but  frequently  of  an 
uneven  surface,  and  resembling  an  incrus- 
tation. Their  texture  is  formed  of  white 
brittle  strata,  sometimes  interwoven  with 
solid  half-transparent  crystals  of  ammonia- 
cal magnesia.  The  crusts  formed  on  fo- 
reign bod.es  that  happened  to  penetrate  in- 
to the  bladder,  belong  to  this  species;  the 
specific  weight  of  winch  is  1,138  to  1 ,4 7 J . 
y.  This  species  of  calculi  contains  oxalat 
of  lime,  but  externally  uric  add,  in  more 
or  less  quantity,  and  ..re  only  to  be  dislin- 
gu.shed  by  the  nucleus  from  the  first  species. 
The  proportion  of  both  constituents,  and 
the  specific  weight,  vary  extremely,  the 
hater  being  1,341  to  1,7 54.  Sometimes 
the  nucleus,  consisting  of  oxalat  of  lime,  i.j 
only  covered  on  one  side  with  uric  acid, 
and  discernible  on  the  other  by  protube- 
rances with  which  the  surface  is  variegated ; 
which  variety,  however,  seldom  occurs. 

10.  Stones  of  this  species  have,  in  their 
centre,  oxalat  of  lime,  surrounded  by 
phosphat  of  earths  ;  the  kernel  is  gray,  or 
brown,  and  radiant-like,  toe  crust  white 
and  cretaceous  ;  their  size  and  figure  dif- 
fer extremely,  and  their  specific  we'ght  is 
from  1.168  to  1,752.  They  amount  lo  one- 
fifih  of  the  600  stones  thai  were  examined. 

11.  This  species  contains  stones  com- 
posed oi  three  or  lour  calculous  substances, 
namely',  of  o.\aiat  of  kali,  phosphat  of 
earths,  and  of  uric  acid,  either  pure  or 
combined  with  ammonia.  They  rarely  oc- 
cur ,  and  amongst  600  stones  only  tenor 
twelve  were  observed.  They  often  consist 
of  three  distinct  strata,  v.z.m  the  interior, 
of  oxalat  of  iime;  in  the  middle  of  litliat 
of  ammonia;  and  the  exterior,  of  phos- 
phats of  earuis,  wii.cn  are  irequentiy  mixed 
with  uric  acid  or  hthat  of  ammonia,  ad 
which  are  distinguished  on  their  being 
sawed  through.  Tins  species  conip.e- 
hends  three  varieties  ;  the  first  of  Which 
consists  of  oxalat  of  lime,  one  acid,  and 
phosphats  of  earths  ;  the  second  contains 
lithat  of  ammonia,  combined  wi'li  pure 
uric  acid,  and  the  two  other  constituents  ; 
die  thud  has,  besides  these  two  substances, 
free  uric  acid  and  iilhat  of  ammonia,  mixed 
with  the  phosphats  of  earths.  We  forbear 
to  mention  other  varieties  of  this  species, 
as  being  less  remarkable  and  instructive. 

12.  The  last  species  of  calculi  is  of  a 
very  complicated  composition.  The  si- 
liceous earth  aeems  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  oxalat  of  lime;  it  is  mixed  With  uric 
acid  and  lithat  of  ammonia,   and  cov< 

by  phosphats  of  earths.  Stones  oi  this  kind 
are  the  rarest  of  all,  and  there  were  only 
two  amongst  600. 

The  Came*  of  the  Generation  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 
To  inquire    into  the   causes  by  which 
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Which  urinary  concretions  are  produced, 
is  both  interesting"  and  useful,  however  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  difficulties.    The 

writings  of  medical  authors  arc  lull  of 
conjectures  and  hypotheses  with  regard  to 
tliis  subject,  on  which  nothing  could  be 
ascertained  before  we  had  acquired  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  nature  of  urinary 
concretions.  It  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
acquiesced  in  ascribing  the  immediate  cause 
of  them  to  u  superabundance  of  lerreous 
matter  in  the  urine .  and  Boerhaave,  as 
well  as,  particularly,  Van  Svvieten,  ima- 
gined that  the  mine  of  all  men  contained 
calculous  matter  in  the  natural  state,  and 
that,  for  the  generation  of  stones,  a  nucleus 
was  only  required,  to  attract  it.  That  this 
may  be  the  case,  in  some  instances,  is 
proved  by  frequent  experience  ;  but  stones 
produced  by  foreign  bodies,  that  have  ac- 
cidentally got  into  the  urethra  or  bladder, 
are  always  white  and  composed  of  plios- 
phat  of  earths,  and  seldom  or  never  cover- 
ed with  lithic  acid,  a  substance  which  is 
observed  to  form  the  stones  that  most  fre- 
quently occur;  but  even  in  these  the  nu- 
cleus consists  of  a  substance  formed  in  the 
body  itself,  as  a  particle  descended  from  the 
kidneys,  &c.  which  must,  therefore,  have 
necessarily  originated  in  a  peculiar  internal 
cause.  A  superabundance  of  uric  acid  in 
stony  patients,  and  its  more  copious  gene- 
ration than  in  a  sound  state,  though  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  and  most  certain 
causes,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  as  it 
only  explains  the  precipitation  of  stony 
matter  from  the  urine,  but  not  why  it 
unites  in  strata.  A  coagulating  substance 
is  required  for  separating,  attracting,  and, 
as  it  were,  agglutinating  the  condensible 
particles  that  are  precipitated.  This  sub- 
stance is  undoubtedly  the  animal  matter 
which  we  have  constantly  found  in  all  cal- 
culous masses,  and  which  seems  to  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  stones,  like  the  membra- 
nous gelatina  that  of  bones.  It  is  known 
that  the  urine  of  calculous  patients  is  ge- 
nerally muddy,  ductile,  in  threads,  slimy, 
and  as  if  mixed  with  albumen,  which  qua- 
lity it  obtains  at  the  moment  when  the  am- 
monia is  disengaged,  or  on  the  addition  of 
kali  that  separates  it  from  the  acid  in  which 
it  was  dissolved ;  and  in  all  cases  of  super- 
abundance of  lithic  acid  the  urine  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  that  animal  matter, 
which  promotes  the  precipitation  of  it, 
and  attracts  and  unites  the  particles  thus 
separated.  Hence  it  appears,  that  every 
thing  capable  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
that  pituitous  gluten  in  the  urine,  may  be 
considered  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  for- 
mation of  calculi.  And  the  old  ideas  on  pitui- 
tous temperaments,  or  superabundant  pitui- 
ta,&c.which  were  thought  to  dispose  people 
to  a  calculus,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  late  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  urinary 
stones .  Though  the  animal  matter  appears 


to  be  different  in  different  oalculi,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  every  calculous  substance  con- 
tains an  animal  gluten,  from  which  its  con- 
crete and  solid'  state  arises  ;  whence  we 
may  fairly  state  the  superabundance  of  that 
substance  as  the  chief  and  principal  cause 
of  tile  formation  of  calculi. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  which 
seem  to  have  a  particular  influence  on  the 
nature  of  urinary  stones,  and  the  strata  in 
which  they  are  formed ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  penetrate  and  to  explain  then). 
"We  are,  for  instance,  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  urinary  stones  are 
formed  from  the  oxalat  of  lime ;  though, 
from  their  occurring  more  frequently  in 
children  than  in  adults,  we  m.glit  be  en- 
titled to  ascribe  them  to  a  disposition  to 
acor,  a  cause  considered  by  Boerhaave  as 
the  general  source  of  a  great  number  of 
diseases  incident  to  the  infantile  age.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  ideas  of 
Bonhoinme,  physician  at  Avignon,  on  the 
oxalic  or  saccharic  acid,  as  the  cause  of 
mollities  bssium  in  the  rickets  ;  by  this  acid 
being  discovered  in  a  species  of  saliva  by 
Brugnalelli ;  and,  lastly,  by  an  observa- 
tion of  Turgais,  who  found  this  acid  in  the- 
urine  of  a  child  diseased  with  worms.  We 
but  rarely  observe  saccharic  acid  in  the 
human  body,  which  appears  to  be  mostly 
adventitious,  and  by  which  the  animal 
matter  is  rendered  coagulable,  and  depo- 
sited, or  precipitated,  with  the  oxalat  of 
lime ;  or  the  oxalic  acid  decomposes  the 
phosphat  of  lime,  and  forms  an  insoluble 
combination,  incapable  of  being  any  longer 
kept  dissolved  in  the  urine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  the  constitution  of  the  body  is  connect- 
ed with  that  particular  disposition  in  the 
urine,  of  precipitating  sometimes  phosphat 
of  lime  mixed  with  oxalat  of  lime,  some- 
times phosphat  of  ammoniacal  magnesia, 
either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  lithic  acid, 
&c.  &.c.  Who  can  explain  the  reason  why, 
of  600  stones,  there  were  only  two  in  which 
siliceous  earth  could  be  traced  ?  Still  more 
difficult  is  it  to  explain  the  causes  why 
the  above  substances  precipitate  either  at 
once  or  in  different  strata  ;  but  it  m:.y  suf- 
fice to  have  shewn  how  many  observations 
and  experiments  are  required,  and  what 
accurate  attention  and  perseverance  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  so 
difficult  a  subject. 

Calculus  hiliahis.     See  Gall-stone. 

Caldakium.  (From  caleo,  to  make  hot.) 
A  vessel  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients,  to 
hold  hot  water. 

Caxbfactents.  (Calefacientia,  sc.  tnedi- 
camenta  :  from  calidus,  warm,  and  facia,  to 
make.  (Medicines,  or  other  substances, 
which  excite  a  degree  of  warmth  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  arc  applied  ;  as  piper, 
spiritus  vim,  &c.  They  belong  to  the  clas.-i 
of  stimulants. 

Calendula.      (Quod    sinmdis    ralcnclis, 
U  * 
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i.  e.  mensibus,  Jloreseat  ,■  so  called  because 
it  flowers  every  month.)   Marigold. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamic  neeessuria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Ca- 
lendula sativa.  Chrysanthemum.  Sponsa 
solis.  Caltha  vulgaris.  Single  marigold. 
Garden  marigold  The  flowers  and  leaves 
of  this  plant,  Calendula  officinalis  of  Linn- 
aeus : — seminibus  cymbiformibus,  mwicatis, 
incurvatis  omnibus,  have  been  exhibited 
medicinally  :  the  former,  as  aperients  in 
uterine  obstructions  and  icteric  disorders, 
and  as  diaphoretics  in  exanthematous  le- 
vers ;  the  latter,  as  gentle  aperients,  and 
to  promote  the  secretions  in  general. 

Calf.xuula  alpina.  The  Arnica  montana 
of  Linnaeus.     See  Arnica 

Calendula  arvlnsis.  The  wild  mari- 
gold. The  Caltha  arvensis  of  Linnaeus.  It 
is  sometimes  preferred  to  the  former.  Its 
juice  is  given,  from  one  to  four  ounces,  in 
jaundice  and  cachexia  ,  and  the  leaves  are 
commended  as  a  salad  for  children  afflicted 
with  scropliulous  tumours. 

Calendula  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  single  marigold  plant.  See 
Calendula. 

Calendula  palusthis.  The  Caltha 
palustrls  of  Linnaeus.  Common  single 
marsh  marigold.  It  is  said  to  be  caustic 
and  deleterious :  but  this  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Calenture.  A  febrile  delirium,  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  sailors,  wherein  they  imagine 
the  sea  to  be  green  fields,  and  will  throw 
themselves  into  it  if  not  restrained.  Bone- 
tus  gives  an  account  of  it ;  also  Dr.  Oliver 
and  Dr.  Stubbs.  It  is  probably  a  species 
of  phrenitis. 

Calesium.  (Indian.)  A  tree  which 
grows  in  Malabar,  whose  bark,  made  into 
an  ointment  with  butter,  cures  convulsions 
from  wounds,  and  heals  ulcers.  The  juice 
of  the  bark  cures  the  aphthae,  and,  taken 
inwardly,  the  dysentery.     Ray. 

Call    (Arab.)    The  same  as  kali. 

Calichapa.  The  spina  alba,  or  white- 
thorn. 

Calidux.  In  medical  language,  it  is 
commonly  used  with  the  adjective  animale, 
or  innatum,  lor  animal  heat,  or  the  vis  vitx. 

Calieta.  (From  *.*.>.ms,  a  nest,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles.)  Calliette.  A  fungus 
growing  on  the  juniper-tree. 

CALICO.  A  disease  of  the  eye,  known 
by  diminished  or  destroyed  sight .;  and  by 
the  interposition  of  a  dark  body  between 
the  object  and  the  retina.  It  is  arranged 
by  Cullen  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
dysesthesia.  The  species  of  caligo  are 
distinguished  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  interposed  body:  thus  caligo  lentis, 
caligo  cornete,  caligo  pupilla,  caligo  humo- 
r-urn, and  caligo  palpebramm. 

Caligo  lentis.  Glaucoma  Woulhousi. 
The  true  cataract.    See  Cataract. 


Calico  consul.  An  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
See  Caligo. 

Calh.o  pupill.t?.  Synchyrit.  Amyosis. 
Blindness  from  obstruction  in  the  pupil. 
See  Caligo. 

Caligo  mumohum.  Glaucoma  Vogelii. 
Blindness  from  a  fault  in  the  humours  of 
the  eye.    See  Caligo. 

Caligo  palpebrarum.  Blindness  from 
a  disorder  in  the  eyelids.    See  Ca/igo. 

Calihacua.  The  cassia-lignea,  or  cassia- 
tree  of  Malabar. 

C'alimi a.  The  lapis  calaminaris. 

CALIX.  (Calix,  ids,  m. ;  from  x«Au3-7<s/, 
to  cover.)     Calyx. 

1.  The  term  calix  is  given  to  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  papillae  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  human  kidney. 

2.  The  name  of  the  case,  or  sheath,  in 
which  the  flower  of  plants  is  concealed  be- 
fore it  expands. 

Call.eum.  (From  x.cthXvvat  to  adorn.) 
Culheon.  The  gills  of  acock,  which,  Galen 
says,  is  food  not  to  be  praised  or  con- 
demned. 

Callena.    A  kind  of  salt-petre. 

Calli.    Nodes  in  the  gout.    Galen. 

Callia.  (From  k&kcx,  beautiful.)  A 
name  of  the  chamomile. 

Calliblephaka.  (From  k.hko;,  good, 
and  Bxuptt^ov,  the  eyelid.)  Medicines,  or 
compositions,  appropriated  to  the  eye- 
lids. 

Calliciieas.  (From  xxxs?,  good,  and 
agi-M,  meat ;  so  named  from  its  deli- 
cacy as  food. )  The  pancreas,  or  sweet- 
bread. 

Calligonum.  (From  jtaxoc,  beautiful,  and 
yovu,  a  knot,  or  joint ;  so  named  from  its 
being  handsomely  jointed,  like  a  cane.) 
The  polygonum,  or  knot-grass. 

Calliomarchus.  The  Gaulish  name,  in 
Marcellus  Empiricus,  for  tussilago,  or 
colt's -foot. 

Callion.    A  kind  of  night-shade. 

Calliphyllum.  (From  kslkkk,  beauty, 
and  quMov,  a  leaf.)  The  herb  adiantum,  or 
maidenhair.     See  Adiantum. 

Callisthuthia.  (From  *»\oc,  good,  and 
rgi/9of,  a  sparrow :  because  it  was  said  to 
fatten  sparrows.)  A  fig  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  of  a  good  taste. 

Callitricum.  (From  tutxktft  beauty, 
and  $§'£,  hair;  so  named  because  it  has  the 
appearance  of  long,  beautiful  hair,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Littleton,  because  it  nourishes 
the  hair,  and  makes  it  beautiful.)  The 
herb  maidenhair. 

Callone.  (From  x.x.xo;,  fair.)  Hippo- 
crates uses  this  word,  to  signify  that  de- 
cency and  gravity  of  character  and  deport- 
ment which  it  is  necessary  that  all  medi- 
cal men  should  be  possessed  of. 

CALLOSITAS.  Callosity,  or  preterna- 
tural hardness. 

CALLOUS.  A  sargical  term,  signify- 
ing hardened  or  indurated  ;  thus  the  cal- 
lous edges  of  ulcers. 
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CALLUS.     Callum. 

1    The  bony  matter  deposited  between 
.  the  divided  ends  of  broken   bones,  about 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  fracture. 

2.  A  preternatural  hardness,  or  indura- 
tion, of  any  fleshy  parts. 

Calocvi'a.vlts.  (From  xxxa,  beautiful, 
and  H-jflttyov,  a  cup  ;  so  called  from  the  beau- 
ty of  its  flower  and  shape.)  The  papaver 
rhseas,  or  wild  poppy. 

Cajlo.mi.lamis  TURacETi.  So  Riverius 
calls  a  purgative  medicine,  composed  of 
calomel  and  scammony. 

Calomelas.  (From  x*Acr,  good,  and 
/AiKac,  "black ;  from  its  virtues  and  colour. 
The  preparation  called  ^thiop's  mineral, 
or  hydrargyrus  cum  sulphure,  was  formerly 
and  properly  so  named.  But  calomel  now 
means  a  white  preparation  of  sublimed 
mercury. )     See  Submurias  hydrargyri. 

CALORIC.  (Caloricum ,-  from  calor, 
heat.)     Heat.     Igneous  fluid. 

Heat  and  cold  are  perceptions  of  which 
we  acquire  the  ideas  from  the  senses ;  they 
indicate  only  a  certain  state  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  independent  of  any  exterior 
object.  Rut  as  these  sensations  are  for  the 
most  part  produced  by  bodies  around  us, 
we  consider  them  as  causes,  and  judging 
by  appearances,  we  apply  the  terns  hot,  or 
cold,  to  the  substances  themselves ;  calling 
those  bodies  hot,  which  produce  in  us  the 
sensation  of  heat,  and  those  cold,  which 
communicate  the  contrary  sensation. 

This  ambiguity,  though  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  common  affairs  of  human 
life,  has  led  unavoidably  to  confusion  and 
perplexity  in  philosophical  discussions.  It 
was  to  prevent  this,  that  the  framers  of  the 
new  nomenclature  adopted  the  word  calo- 
ric, which  denotes  that  which  produces 
the  sensation  of  heat. 

Theories  of  Heat. 
Two  opinions  have  long  divided  the  phi- 
losophical world  concerning  the  nature  of 
heat. 

1.  The  one  is  :  that  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  heat,  is  a  real,  or 
distinct  substance,  universally  pervading 
nature,  penetrating  the  particles  or  pores 
of  all  bodies,  with  more  or  less  facility, 
and  in  different  quantities. 

This  substance,  if  applied  to  our  system 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  it  already 
contains,  warms  it,  as  we  call  it,  or  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  heat ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  called  caloric  or  calorific. 

2-  The  other  theory  concerning  heat  is ; 
that  the  cause  which  produces  that  sensa- 
tion, is  not  a  separate  or  self-existing  sub- 
stance ;  but  that  it  is  merely  like  gravity, 
u  property  of  matter;  and  that  it  consists 
in  a  specific  or  peadiar  motion,  or  vibration 
of  the  particles  of  bodies. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  the- 
ory have  been  principally  deduced  from 
the  evolution,    and    absorption  of    heat 


during  chemical  combinations  ;  those  of 
the  latter,  are  chiefly  fpunded  on  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  friction.  For  it  has 
been  observed,  that  whatever  is  capable  of 
producing  motion  in  the  particles  of  any 
mass  of  matter,  excites  heat.  Count  Rum- 
ford  and  Professor  Davy  have  paid  uncom- 
mon attemion  to  this  fact,  and  proved,  that 
heat  continues  to  be  evolved  from  a  body 
subjected  to  friction,  so  long  as  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  texture  or  form  of  the  body 
be  not  altered. 

All  the  effects  of  heat,  according  to  this 
theory,  depend  therefore  entirely  on  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies. 
According  as  this  is  more  or  less  intense,  a 
higher  or  lower  temperature  is  produced ; 
and  as  it  predominates  ove;' — is  nearly 
equal— or  inferior  to  the  attraction  of  co- 
hesion, bodies  exist  in  the  gaseous,  fluid, 
or  solid  state. 

Different  bodies  are  susceptible  of  it  in 
different  degrees,  and  receive  and  commu- 
nicate it  with  different  celerity.  From  the 
generation,  communication  and  abstraction 
of  this  repulsive  motion,  under  these  laws, 
all  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  heat  are  ex- 
plicable. 

Each  of  these  theories  has  been  support- 
ed by  the  most  able  philosophers,  and 
given  occasion  to  the  most  important  dis- 
putes in  which  chemists  have  been  enga- 
ged ;  and  have  contributed  in  a  very  parti- 
cular manner  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science.  The  obscurity  of  the  subject, 
however,  is  such,  that  both  parties  have 
been  able  to  advance  the  most  plausible 
arguments. 

Setting  aside  all  enquiries  concerning 
the  merits  of  these  different  doctrines,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  treneral  ef- 
fects, which  heat  produces  on  different  bo- 
dies. For  the  phenomena  which  heat  pre- 
sents, and  their  relation  to  each  other,  may 
be  investigated  with  sufficient  precision, 
though  the  materiality,  or  immateriality  of 
it,  may  remain  unknown  to  us. 
Nature  of  Heat. 
Those  who  consider  heat  as  matter,  as- 
sert that  caloric  exists  in  two  states,  name- 
ly, in  combination,  and  in  a  iadiant  state, 
or  at  liberty. 

In  the  first  state  it  is  not  sensible  to  our 
organs,  nor  indicated  by  the  thermometer: 
it  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  body; 
but  it  may  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of 
radiant  or  sensible  heat.  In  this  state  it 
affects  animals  with  the  sensation  of  heat. 
It  therefore  has  been  called  sensible  or 
free  heat,  or  fire  ;  and  is  synonymous  with 
uncombined  caloric,  thermometi  ical  calo- 
ric, caloric  of  temperature,  interposed  ca- 
loric,  &c  expressions  now  pretty  gene- 
rally superseded. 

From  the  diversity  of  opinions  among 
chemists  respecting  the  nature  of  caloric, 
several  other  expressions  have  been  intro- 
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duceJ,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice.  For 
instance,  by  specific  heat  is  understood,  the 
relative  quantities  of  caloric  contained  in 
equal  weights  of"  different  bodies  at  the 
same  temperature.  l,atent  heat  is  the  ex- 
pression used  to  denote  that  quantity  of 
caloric  which  a  body  absorbs  when  chang- 
ing in  its  form.  It  is,  however,  more  pro- 
perly called  caloric  of  fluidity.  The  dispo- 
sition, or  properly,  by  which  different  bo- 
dies contain  certain  quantities  of  caloric,  at 
any  temperature,  is  termed  their  capacity 
for  heat.  Rv  the  expression  of  absolute  hen/, 
is  understood  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric 
which  any  body  contains. 

^[ethods  of  exciting  and  collecting  Heat. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  exciting  heat, 
the  following  are  the  most  usual  ■ 

1.  Production  of  Heat  by  Percussion  or 
Collision. 

This  method  of  producing  heat  is  the 
simplest,  and  therefore  it  is  generally  made 
use  of  in  the  common  purposes  of  life  for 
obtaining  fire. 

"When  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  is  struck 
with  a  flint,  some  particles  of  the  metal 
are  scraped  away  from  the  mass,  and  so 
violent  is  the  heat  which  follows  the  stroke, 
thai  it  melts  and  vitrifies  them.  If  the  frag- 
ments of  steel  are  caught  upon  paper,  and 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  most  of  them 
will  be  found  perfect  spherules,  and  very 
highly  polished.  Their  sphericity  demon- 
strates that  they  have  been  in  a  fluid  state, 
and  the  polish  upon  their  surface,  shews 
them  to  be  vitrifiedv 

No  -heat,  however,  has  been  observed 
to  follow-  the  percussion  of  liquids,  nor  of 
the  softer  kind  of  bodies  which  yield  to  a 
blight  impulse. 

2.  Production  of  Heat  by  Friction. 

Heat  may  likewise  be  excited  by  mere 
friction.  This  practice  is  still  retained  in 
some  parts  of  the  world.  The  natives  of  New 
Holland  are  said  to  produce  fire  in  this 
manner,  with  great  facility,  and  spread  it 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  For  that  purpose, 
they  take  two  pieces  of  dry  wood;  one  is 
a  stick,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  the  other  piece  is  flat ;  the  stick  they 
point  into  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and 
pressing  it  upon  the  other  piece,  they  turn 
jt  very  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill,  often 
shifting  their  hands  up,  and  then  moving 
down  upon  it,  in  order  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure as  much  as  possible.  By  this  method, 
the}-  get  fire  in  a  few  minutes,  and  from  the 
smallest  spark  they  increase  it  with  great 
speed  and  dexterity. 

If  the  irons  at  the  axis  of  a  coach-wheel 
are  applied  to  each  other,  without  the  in- 
terposition of  some  unctuous  matter  to 
keep  them  from  immediate  contact,  they 
will  become  so  hot  when  the  carriage  runs 
swiftly  along,  as  to  set  the  wood  on  fire  ; 
and  the  fore-wheels,  being  smallest,  and 


making  most  revolutions   in  a  given  time, 
will  be  most  in  danger. 

The  same  will  happen  to  mill-work,  or 
to  any  other  machinery. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice  in  this  coun- 
try, for  blacksmiths  to  use  a  plate  of  iron  as 
an  extemporaneous  substitute  for  a  tinder- 
box;  for  it  may  be  hammered  on  an  anvil 
till  it  becomes  red-hot,  and  will  fire  a  brim- 
stone match.  A  strong  man,  who  strikes 
quick,  and  keeps  turning  the  iron  so  that 
both  sides  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the 
force  of  the  hammer,  will  perform  this  in 
less  time  than  would  be  expected. 

If,  in  the  coldest  season,  one  dense  iron 
plate  be  laid  on  another,  and  pressed  to- 
gether by  a  weight,  and  then  rubbed  upon 
each  other  by  reciprocal  motions,  they  will 
gradually  grow  so  hot  as,  in  a  short  time, 
to  emit  sparks,  and  at  last  become  ig- 
nited. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  substances 
should  be  very  hard ;  a  cord  rubbed  back- 
wards and  forwards  swiftly  against  a  post 
or  a  tree  will  take  fire, 

Count   Rumford   and   Professor    Pictet 
have  made  some  very  ingenious  and  valua- 
ble experiments  concerning  the  heat  evolv- 
ed by  friction. 
3.  Production  of  Heat  by  Chemical  Action. 

To  this  belongs  the  heat  produced  by 
combustion.  There  are,  besides  this,  many 
chemical  processes  wherein  rapid  chemi- 
cal action  takes  place,  accompanied  with 
a  developement  of  heat,  or  fire  and  flame. 
4.  Solar  Heat. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  rays,  when 
collected  by  a  mirror,  or  lens,  into  a  focus, 
produce  the  most  astonishing  effects. 

Dr.  Herschell  has  discovered  that  there 
are  rays  emitted  from  the  sun,  which  have 
not  the  power  of  illuminating  or  producing 
vision ;  and  that  these  are  the  rays  which 
produce  the  heat  of  the  solar  light. 

Consequently,  heat  is  emitted  from  the 
sun  in  rays,  but  these  rays  are  not  the  same 
with  the  rays  of  light. 
5.  Production  of  Heat  by  the  Electric  Spark, 
and  by  Galvanism. 

The  effects  of  electricity  are  too  well 
known  in  this  point  of  view,  to  need  any 
description. 

Galvanism  has  of  late  become  a  powerful 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  heat. 
Not  only  easily  inflammable  substances, 
such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.  have  been 
fired,  but  likewise  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  metals,  have  been  burnt 
by  means  of  galvanism. 

General  Effects  of  Heat. 

Expansive  property  of  Heat. — This  is  the 
first  and  most  obvious  effect  which  heat 
produces  on  bodies.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that,  at  all  times,  when  bodies  become 
hot,  they  increase  in  bulk.  The  bodies  ex- 
perience a  dilatation  which  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  caloric;- 
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W,  in  other  words,  to  the  intensity  of  the 
heat.  This  is  a  general  law,  which  holds 
good  as  long  as  the  bodies  have  suffered  no 
change  either  in  their  combination  or  in 
the  quantity  of  their  chemical  principles. 

This  power  which  heat  possesses,  con- 
sists, therefore,  in  a  constant  tendency  to 
separate  the  particles  of  bodies.  Hence 
philosophers  consider  heat  as  the  repulsive 
power  which  acts  upon  all  bodies  whatever, 
and  which  is  in  constant  opposition  to  the 
power  of  attraction. 

The  phenomena  which  result  from  these 
mutual  actions,  seem,  as  it  were,  the  secret 
springs  of  nature.  Heat,  however,  does 
not  expand  all  bodies  equally,  and  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  it  follows. 

1.    Expansion  of  Fluid  Bodies  by  Heat. 

Take  a  glass  globe,  with  a  long  slender 
neck  (called  a  bolt  head)  ;  fill  it  up  to  the 
neck  with  water,  ardent  spirit,  or  any  other 
fluid  which  may  be  coloured  with  red  or 
black  ink,  in  order  to  be  more  visible,  and 
then  immerse  the  globe  of  the  instrument 
in  a  vessel  of  hot  water ;  the  included  fluid 
will  instantly  begin  to  mount  into  the 
neck.  If  it  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
lirought  near  the  fire,  it  will  ascend  more 
and  more,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
heated  ;  but  upon  removing  it  from  the 
source  of  heat,  it  will  sink  again  :  a  clear 
proof  that  caloric  dilates  it,  so  as  to  make 
it  occupy  more  space  when  hot  than  when 
cold.  These  experiments  may,  therefore, 
serve  as  a  demonstration  that  heat  expands 
Jtuid  bodies. 

It  appears  that  liquids  of  the  least  den- 
sity expand  most,  with  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Thus  hydrogen  gas  dilates  more 
with  the  same  degree  of  heat  than  atmo- 
spheric air ;  atmospheric  air  more  than 
sulphuric  ether  ;  ether  more  than  ardent 
spirit ;  ardent  spirit  more  than  oil ;  oil 
more  than  water ;  water  more  than  acids, 
and  acids  more  than  mercury.  But  if  we 
compare  the  periods  of  time  necessary  for 
each  fluid  to  acquire  the  maximum  of  rare- 
faction it  is  susceptible  of,  there  is  no  law 
to  guide  us  yet  known. 
2.  Expansion  of  Aeriform  Bodies  by  Heat. 

Take  a  bladder  partly  filled  with  air, 
the  neck  of  which  is  closely  tied,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  inclosed  air  from  escap- 
ing, and  let  it  be  held  near  a  fire.  The 
air  will  soon  begin  to  occupy  more  space, 
and  the  bladder  will  become  gradually 
distended;  on  continuing  the  expansion 
of  the  air,  by  increasing  the  heat,  the  blad- 
der will  burst  with  a  loud  report. 

3.  Expansion  of  Solid  Bodies  by  Heat. 

If  we  take  a  bar  of  iron,  six  inches  long, 
and  put  it  into  a  fire  till  it  becomes  red- 
hot  ;  and  then  measure  it  in  this  state  ac- 
curately, it  will  be  found  l-20th  of  an 
inch  longer  than  it  was  before ;  that  is, 
about  120th  part  of  the  *vhole.  That  the 
metal    is     proportionally     expanded     in 


breadth,  will  be  seen  by  trying  to  pass  it 
through  an  aperture  which  it  fitted  exactly 
when  cold,  but  which  will  not  admit  it 
when  red  hot.  The  bar  is,  therefore,  in- 
creased in  length  and  diameter. 

To  discover  the  minutest  changes  of  ex- 
pansion by  heat,  and  the  relative  propor 
tions  thereof,  instruments  have  been  con- 
trived, called  Pyrometers,  the  sensibility  of 
which  is  so  delicate  as  to  shew  the  expan- 
sion from  1-50000  to  1  100000  of  an  inch. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  of  metals, 
that  the  motion  of  time-pieces  is  rendered 
erroneous  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  artists 
has  discovered  methods  of  obviating  this 
inaccuracy,  by  employing  the  greater  ex- 
pansion of  one  metal  to  counteract  the 
expansion  of  another ;  this  is  effected  in 
what  is  called  the  grid-iron  pendulum. 
Upon  the  same  principle  a  particular  con- 
struction of  watches  has  been  contrived. 

The  expansion  of  metals  is  likewise  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  clocks  and 
watches  vary  ill  winter  and  summer,  when 
worn  in  the  pocket,  or  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  or  when  carried  into  a  hotter  or  a 
colder  climate.  For  the  number  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  are  always  in 
the  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  its  length,  and 
as  the  length  is  changed  by  heat  and  cold, 
the  times  of  vibration  will  be  also  changed. 
The  quantity  of  alteration,  when  consi- 
dered in  a  single  vibration,  is  exceedingly 
small,  but  when  they  are  often  repeated, 
it  will  be  very  sensible.  An  alteration  of 
one-thousandth  part  in  the  time  of  a  single 
vibration  of  a  pendulum  which  beats  se- 
conds, will  make  a  change  of  eighty-six 
whole  vibrations  in  twenty-four  hours. 

As  different  metals  expand  differently 
with  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  such  musi- 
cal instruments,  therefore,  whose  parts  are 
to  maintain  a  constant  true  proportion, 
should  never  be  strung  with  different  me- 
tals. It  is  on  this  account  that  harpsichords, 
&c.  are  out  of  tune  by  a  change  of  tempe- 
rature. 

Bodies  which  are  brittle,  or  which  want 
flexibility,  crack  or  break,  if  suddenly 
heated  or  cooled.  This  likewise  depends 
upon  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  stretch- 
ing the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  while 
the  other  parts,  not  being  equally  heated, 
do  not  expand  in  the  same  ratio,  and  are 
therefore  torn  asunder  or  break.  Hence 
thin  vessels  stand  heat  better  than  thick 
ones. 

Measurement  of  Heat. 

Upon  the  expansive  property  of  heat, 
which  we  have  considered  before,  is  found- 
ed its  artificial  measurement.  Various  means 
have  been  therefore  employed  to  assist  the 
imperfection  of  our  sensations  in  judging  of 
the  different  degrees  of  heat,  for  our  feel- 
ings unaided  afford  but  very  inaccurate  in- 
formation concerning  this  matter;  they  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  heat,  only  when  the 
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bodies  presented  to  them  are  hotter  than 
the  actual  temperature  of  our  organs  of 
feeling.  When  those  bodies  are  precisely 
of  the  same  temperature  with  our  body, 
which  we  make  the  standard  of  compari 
son,  we  then  are  not  sensible  of  the  pre- 
sence of  heat  in  them.  When  their  tem- 
perature is  less  hot  than  that  of  our  bodies, 
their  contact  gives  us  what  is  called  the 
sensation  of  cold. 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  material  bodies 
in  general,  which  are  easily  visible  to  us, 
afford  more  precise  and  determinate  indi- 
cations of  the  intensity,  than  can  be  de- 
rived trom  our  feelings  aione.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  philosopher  and  artist  has 
therefore  furnished  us  with  instruments  for 
measuring  the  relative  heat  or  temperature 
of  bodies.  These  instruments  are  called 
Thermometers  and  Pyrometers.  By  these, 
all  degrees  are  measurable,  from  the 
slightest,  to  that  of  the  most  intense 
heat. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Thermometer. 

A  thermometer  is  a  hollow  tube  of  glass, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  blown  at  one  end 
in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  globe.  The  bulb 
and  part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mer- 
cury, which  is  the  only  fluid  which  expands 
equally.  When  we  immeise  the  bulb  of 
the  tuermometer  in  a  hot  body,  the  mer- 
cury expands,  and  of  course  rises  in  the 
tube  ;  but  when  we  plunge  it  into  a  cold 
body,  the  mercury  contracts,  and  of  course 
falls  in  the  tube. 

The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates, 
therefore,  an  increase  of  heat ;  its  falling, 
a  diminution  of  it ;  and  the  quantity  which 
it  rises  or  falls,  denotes  the  proportion  of 
increase  or  diminution.  To  facilitate  ob- 
servation, the  tube  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  called  degrees. 

Further,  if  we  plunge  a  thermometer 
ever  so  often  into  melting  snow  or  ice,  it 
will  always  stand  at  the  same  point.  Hence 
we  learn  that  snow  or  ice  always  begins  to 
melt  at  the  same  temperature. 

If  we  plunge  a  thermometer  repeatedly 
into  water  kept  boiling,  we  find  that  the 
mercury  rises  up  to  a  certain  point.  This  is 
therefore  the  point  at  which  water  always 
boils,  provided  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere be  the  same. 

There  are  four  different  thermometers 
used  at  present  in  Europe,  differing  from 
each  other  in  the  number  oi  degrees  into 
which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  is  div.ded.  These  are  Fah- 
renheit's, Reaumur's,  Celsius's,  and  De- 
lisle's. 

The  thermometer  uniformly  used  in  Bri- 
tain, is  Fahrenheit's  ;  in  this'  the  freezing 
point  is  fixed  at  32° — the  boiling  point,  at 
212°  above  0° — or  the  part  at  which  both 
the  ascending  and  descending  series  of  num- 
bers commence. 

In  the  thermometer  which  was  first  con- 


structed by  Reaumur,  the  scale  is  divided 
into  a  smaller  number  of  degrees  upon  the 
same  length,  and  contains  not  more  than 
80°  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
points.  The  freezing  point  is  fixed  in  this 
thermometer  precisely  at  0°,  the  term  be- 
tween the  ascending  and  the  descending 
series  of  numbers  100  is  the  number  ot  the 
degrees  between  the  freezing  and  the  boil- 
ing points  in  the  scale  of  Celsius  ;  which 
has  been  introduced  into  France,  since  the 
revolution,  under  the  name  of  the  Centi- 
grade thermometer ;  and  the  freezing  point 
is  in  this,  as  in  the  thermometer  of  Reau- 
mur, fixed  at  0°.  One  degree  on  the  scale 
of  Fahrenheit,  appears,  from  this  account, 
to  be  equal  to  4-9ths  of  a  degree  on  that  of 
Reaumur,  and  to  5-9ths  of  a  degree  on 
that  of  Celsius. 

The  space  in  Delisle's  thermometer  be- 
tween the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is  di- 
vided into  150°,  but  the  graduation  begins 
at  the  boiling  point,  and  increases  towards 
the  freezing  point.  The  boiling  point  is 
marked  0,  the  freezing  point  150°.  Hence 
180  F  :  =  1^0  U,  or  6  F  :  =  5  I).  To  re- 
duce the  degrees  of  Delisle's  thermometer 
under  the  boiling  point  to  those  of  Fahren- 
heit i  we  have  F  :  =  212  —  6-5  D  ;  to  re- 
duce those  above  the  boiling  point  F : 
=  212  —  6-5  D.  Upon  the  knowledge  of 
this  proportion  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to 
reduce  tne  degrees  of  any  of  these  thermo- 
meters into  the  degrees  of  any  other  of 
them- 

2.  JYature  of  tfte  Pyrometer. 

To  measure  those  higher  degrees  of  heat 
to  which  the  thermometer  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, there  have  been  other  instruments 
invented  by  different  philosophers  :  these 
are  called  pyrometers.  The  most  celebrated 
instrument  of  this  kind,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  into  general  use,  is  that  in- 
vented by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood. 

This  instrument  is  also  sufficiently  sim- 
ple. It  consists  of  tvro  pieces  of  brass 
fixed  on  a  plate,  so  as  to  be  6-10ths  of  an 
inch  asunder  at  one  end,  and  3-10ths  at  the 
other ;  a  scale  is  marked  upon  them,  which 
is  divided  into  240  equal  parts,  each  l-10th 
of  an  inch ;  and  with  this  his  gauge,  are 
furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  of 
baked  clay,  which  must  have  been  pre- 
pared in  a  red  heat,  and  must  be  of  given 
dimensions.  These  pieces  of  clay,  thus 
prepared,  are  first  to  be  applied  cold,  to  the 
rule  of  the  gauge,  that  there  may  no  mis- 
take take  place  in  regard  to  their  dimen- 
sions. Then  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  which  is  to  be  measured, 
till  it  shall  have  been  completely  penetrated 
by  it.  It  is  then  removed  and  applied 
to  the  gauge.  The  difference  net  ween  its 
former  and  its  present  dimensions,  will 
shew  how  much  »t  has  snrunk  ;  and  will 
consequently  indicate  to  what  degree  the 
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intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, amounted. 

High  temperatures  can  thus  be  ascertain- 
ed with  accuracy.  Each  degree  of  Wedg- 
wood's pyrometer  is  equal  to  13Q°  of  Fah- 
renheit's. 

Exceptions  to  the  Expansion  by  Heat. 

Philosophers  have  noticed  a  few  excep- 

Itions  to  the  law  of  heat  expanding  bodies. 
For  instance ;  water,  when  cooled  down  to 
the  freezing  point,  instead  of  contracting 
on  the  farther  deprivation  of  heat,  actually 
expands 

Another  seeming  exception  is  manifested 
in  alumine,  or  clay ;  others  occur  in  the 
case  of  cast-iron,  and  various  other  metals. 
Alumine  contracts  on  being  heated,  and 
cast-iron,  bismuth,  &c.  when  fully  fused, 
are  more  dense  than  when  solid  ;  for,  as 
soon  as  they  become  so,  they  decrease  in 
density,  they  expand  in  the  act  of  cooling, 
and  hence  the  sharpness  of  figures  upon 
iron  which  has  been  cast  in  moulds,  com- 
pared to  that  of  other  metals 

Some  philosophers  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  these  exceptions  are  only  appa- 
rent, but  not  really  true.  They  say  when 
water  freezes,  it  assumes  a  crystalline  form, 
the  crystals  cross  each  other  and  cause  nu- 
merous vacuities,  and  thus  the  ice  occupies 
more  space.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
fused  iron,  bismuth,  and  zinc.  The  con- 
traction of  clay  is  owing  to  the  loss  of 
water,  of  which  it  lose?  a  part  at  every 
increased  degree  of  temperature  hitherto 
tried  ;  there  is  therefore  a  loss  of  matter ; 
and  a  reduction  of  volume  must  follow. 

Mr.  Tilloch  has  published  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  received  doctrines  respecting 
heat  and  caloric,  in  which  these  truths  are 
more  fully  considered ,  together  with  many 
otlier  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  heat. 

Equal  Distribution  of  Heat. 

If  a  number  of  bodies  of  different  tem- 
peratures are  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  will  all  at  a  certain  time  ac- 
quire a  temperature,  which  is  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  different  substances  ; 
the  caloric  of  the  hottest  body  will  diffuse 
itself  among  those  which  are  heated  in  a 
less  degree,  till  they  have  all  acquired  a 
certain  temperature.  Tims,  if  a  bar  of 
iron  which  has  been  made  red-hot  be  kept 
in  the  open  air,  it  does  not  retain  the  heat 
which  it  had  received,  but  becomes  gra- 
dually colder  and  colder,  till  it  arrives  at 
the  temperature  of  the  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  other  hand ;  if  we  cool 
down  the  iron  bar  by  keeping  it  for  some 
time  covered  with  snow,  and  then  carry  it 
into  a  warm  room,  it  does  not  retain  its 
low  temperature,  but  becomes  gradually 
hotter,  till  it  acquires  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  in 
the  one  instance  the  temperature  is  lower- 
ed, and  in  the  other  it  is  raised. 

These  changes  of  temperature  occupy  a 


longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body,  but  they  always  take 
place  at  last.  This  law  itself  is,  indeed, 
familiar  to  every  one :  when  we  wish  to 
heat  a  body,  we  carry  it  towards  the  fire  ; 
when  we  wish  to  cool  it,  we  surround  it 
by  cold  bodies. 

Propagation  of  Heat. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  bodies  of 
higher  temperature  than  others  are  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  the  heat  is 
propagated  from  the  first  to  the  second, 
or  the  colder  body  deprives  the  warmer 
of  its  excess  of  heat — We  shall  now  see 
that  some  bodies  do  so  much  more  quickly 
than  others.  Through  some  bodies  caloric 
passes  with  undiminished  velocity,  through 
others  its  passage  is  prodigiously  retarded. 

This  disposition  of  bodies  of  admitting, 
under  equal  circumstances,  the  refrigera- 
tion of  a  heated  body  within  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  time,  is  called  the  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat ;  and  a  body  is  said  to  be  a  better 
or  -worse  conductor  of  heat,  as  it  allows  the 
refrigeration  to  go  on  quicker  or  slower. 
Those  bodies,  therefore,  which  possess  the 
property  of  letting  heat  pass  with  facility, 
are  called  good  conductors  ,-  those  through 
which  it  passes  with  difficulty,  are  called 
bad  conductors,  and  those  through  which  it 
does  not  pass  at  all,  are  called  non  conduc- 
tors :  thus  we  say,  in  the  common  lan- 
guage, some  bodies  are  warm,  or  capable 
of  preserving  warmth ;  and  from  this  arises 
the  great  difference  in  the  sensation  ex- 
cited by  different  bodies,  when  applied  at 
the  same  temperature  to  onr  organs  of 
feeling.  Hence,  if  we  immerse  our  hand 
in  mercury,  we  feel  a  greater  sensation  of 
cold  than  when  we  immerse  it  in  water, 
and  a  piece  of  metal  appears  to  be  much 
colder  than  a  piece  of  wood,  though  their 
temperatures,  when  examined  by  means  of 
the  thermometer,  are  precisely  the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  all  solids  conduct 
heat  in  some  degree,  though  they  differ 
very  much  in  their  conducting  power. 
Metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat ; 
but  the  conducting  powers  of  these  sub- 
stances are  by  no  means  equal.  Stones 
seem  to  be  the  next  best  conductors.  Glass 
conducts  heat  very  slowly ;  wood  and  char- 
coal still  slower ;  and  feathers,  silk,  wool, 
and  hair,  are  still  worse  conductors  than 
any  of  the  substances  yet  mentioned. 

The  best  conductors  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  are  also  the  best  conductors  of 
heat. 

Experiment. — Take  a  number  of  straight 
wires,  of  equal  diameters  and  lengths,  but 
of  different  metals  ;  tor  instance,  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  iron,  &c. ;  cover  each  of  them 
with  a  thin  coat  of  wax,  or  tallow,  and 
plunge  their  extremities  into  water,  kept 
boiling,  or  into  melted  lead.  The  melting 
of  the  coat  of  wax  will  9hew  that  caloric 
is  more  quickly  transmitted  through  some 
metals  than  others. 
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It  is  on  this  account  also,  that  the  end 
of  a  glass  rod  may  be  kept  red-hot  for  a 
lon£  time,  or  even  melted,  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  hand  which  holds  the 
other  extremity  ;  though  a  similar  metallic 
rod,  heated  in  the  same  manner,  would 
very  soon  become  too  hot  to  be  held . 
Liquor  and  Aeriform  Bodies  convey  Heat  by 

an  actual  Change  in  tlie  Situation  of  their 

Particles. 

Count  Rumford  was  the  first  who  proved 
that  h'uids  in  general,  and  aeriform  bodies, 
convey  heat  on  a  different  principle  from 
that  observed  in  solids.  This  opinion  is 
pretty  generally  admitted,  though  various 
ingenious  experiments  have  been  made 
by  different  philosophers  to  prove  the 
contrary.  In  water,  for  instance,  which 
is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
perfect  71011  conductor  of  heat,  the  Count 
has  proved  that  caloric  is  propagated  only 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  which  is 
occasioned  in  the  insulated  and  solitary 
particles  of  that  fluid. 

All  fluids  are  considered,  strictly  speak- 
ing, in  a  similar  respect  as  nonconductors 
of  caloric.  They  can  receive  it,  indeed, 
from  other  substances,  and  can  give  it  to 
other  substances,  but  no  particle  can  either 
receive  it  from  or  give  it  to  another  par- 
ticle. Before  a  fluid,  therefore,  can  be 
heated  or  cooled,  every  particle  must  go 
individually  to  the  substance  from  which 
it  receives  or  to  which  it  gives  out  caloric. 
Heat  being,  therefore,  only  propagated  in 
fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  mo- 
tion of  their  particles,  which  transport  the 
heat ;  the  more  rapid  these  motions  are, 
the  more  rapid  is  the  communication  of 
heat.  The  cause  of  these  motions  is  the 
change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid, 
occasioned  by  the  change  of  temperature, 
and  the  rapidity  is  in  proportion  to  the 
change  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
by  any  given  change  of  temperature.  The 
following  experiment  may  ser?e  to  illus- 
trate tins  theory. 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Pour  into  the  bottom  part,  for 
about  the  aepth  of  one  inch,  a  little 
water  coloured  with  Brazil- wood,  or  lit- 
mus, and  then  fill  up  the  tube  with  com- 
mon water,  extremely  gently,  so  as  to 
keep  the  two  strata  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  Having  done  this,  heat  the 
bottom  part  of  the  tube  over  a  lamp  ;  the 
coloured  infusion  will  then  ascend,  and 
gradually  tinge  the  whole  fluid  ;  the  water 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may  be  made 
to  boil,  but  the  colouring  matter  will  re- 
main at  the  bottom  undisturbed.  The 
heat  cannot  acta  downwards  to  n.ake  it 
ascend. 

By  thus  being  able  to  make  the  upper 
part  of  a  fluid  boil  without  heating  the 
bottom  part,  water  may  be  kept  boiling 


for  a  considerable  time  in  agla^s  till 
ioe,  without  melting  it . 

Other  experiments,  illustrating  (lie  same 
principle,  may  be  found  in  Count  Bum- 
ford's  excellent  Essays,  especially  in  Essay 
the  7th ;  1797. 

To  this  indefatigable  philosopher  wc  are 
wholly  indebted  for  the  above  facts  :  lie 
was  the  first  who  taught  us  that  air  and 
water  were  nearly  non-conductors.  The 
results  of  his  experiments,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  above  Essay,  are  highly  inter- 
esting ;  they  also  shew  that  the  conducting 
power  of  fluids  is  impaired  by  the  admix- 
ture of  fibrous  and  glutinous  matter. 

Count  Rumford  proved  that  ice  melted 
more  than  80  times  slower,\vhen  boiling-hot 
water  stood  on  its  surface,  than  when  the 
ice  was  placed  to  swim  on  the  surface  of 
the  hot  water.  Other  experiments  shewed 
that  water,  only  eight  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit above  the  freezing  point,  or  at  the 
temperature  of  forty  degrees,  melts  as 
much  ice,  in  any  given  time,  as  an  equal 
volume  of  that  fluid  at  any  higher  tempe- 
rature, provided  the  water  stands  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice.  Water,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  41°,  is  found  to  melt  more  ice, 
when  standing  on  its  surface,  than  boiling 
water. 

It  becomes  further  evident,  from  the 
Count's  ingenious  experiments,  that  of  the 
different  substances  used  in  cloth ing,hares* 
fur  and  eider-down  are  the  warmest ;  next 
to  these,  beavers'  fur,  raw  silk,  sheep's 
wool,  cotton  wool,  and  lastly,  lint,  or  the 
scrapings  of  fine  linen.  In  fur,  the  air  in- 
terposed among  its  particles  is  so  engaged 
as  not  to  be  driven  away  by  the  heat  com- 
municated 'hereto  by  the  animal  body  ; 
not  being  easily  displaced,  it  becomes  a 
barrier  to  defend  the  animal  body  from  the 
external  cold.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
those  skins  are  warmest  which  have  the 
finest,  longest,  and  thickest  fur  ;  and  that 
the  furs  of  the  beaver,  otter,  and  other  like 
quadrupeds,  which  live  much  in  the  water, 
and  the  feathers  of  water-fowl,  are  capable 
of  confining  the  heat  of  those  animals  in 
winter,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of 
the  water  which  they  frequent.  Bears,  and 
various  other  animals,  inhabitants  of  cold 
climates,  which  do  not  often  take  the  wa- 
ter, have  their  fur  much  thicker  on  their 
backs  than  on  their  bellies. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  winter,  in  high  latitudes,  is 
doubtless  designed  as  a  garment  to  defend 
it  against  the  piercing  winds  from  the  po- 
lar regions,  which  prevail  during  the  cold 
season. 

Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  truth,  we  must  briefly  re- 
mark that  the  happy  application  of  this 
law,  satisfactorily  elucidates  some  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  of  the  ceconomy  of 
nature. 
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Theory  of  Caloric  of  Fluidity,  or  Latent 
Heat. 

There  are  some  bodies  which,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  caloric,  dilate  to 
such  a  degree,  and  the  power  of  aggrega- 
tion subsisting  among  their  particles  is  so 
much  destroyed  and  removed  to  such  a 
distance  by  the  interposition  of  caloric, 
that  they  slide  over  each  other  in  every  di- 
rection, and  therefore  appear  in  a  fluid 
state.  This  phenomenon  is  called  fusion. 
Bodies  thus  rendered  fluid  by  means  of  ca- 
loric are  said  to  be  fused,  or  melted;  and 
those  that  are  subject  to  it,  are  called  fu- 
sible. 

The  greater  number  of  solid  bodies  may, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  be  converted 
into  fluids.  Thus  metals  may  be  fused; 
sulphur,  resin,  phosphorus,  may  be  melted  ; 
ice  may  be  converted  into  water;  &.c. 

Those  bodies  which  cannot  be  rendered 
fluid  by  any  degree  of  heat  hitherto  known, 
are  called  fixed,  or  infusible. 

If  the  effects  of  heat  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances,- be  carried  still  further  than  is 
necessary  to  render  bodies  fluid,  vapori- 
zation begins ;  the  bodies  then  become 
converted  into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous 
state.  Vaporization,  however  does  not 
always  require  a  previous  fusion.  Some 
bodies  are  capable  of  beting  converted  into 
the  vaporous  state,  without  previously  be- 
coming fluid,  and  others  cannot  be  vola- 
tilized at  any  temperature  hitherto  known. 

Fluidity  is  therefore,  by  no  means  essen- 
tial  to  any  species  of  matter,  but  always  de- 
pends on  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  ca- 
loric. Solidity  is  the  natural  state  of  all 
bodies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
every  fluid  is  capable  of  being  rendered  so- 
lid by  a  due  reduction  of  temperature  ;  and 
every  solid  may  be  fused  by  the  agency  of 
caloric,  if  the  latter  does  not  decompose 
them  at  a  temperature  inferior  to  that 
which  would  be  necessary  for  their  fusion. 
Caloric  of  Fluidity. 

Dr.  Black  was  the  first  who  proved  that, 
whenever  caloric  combines  with  a  solid 
body,  the  body  becomes  heated  only,  until 
it  is  rendered  fluid  :  or  that,  whenever  it 
has  acquired  the  fluid  state,  its  temperature 
remains  stationary,  though  caloric  is  con- 
tinued to  be  added  to  it.  The  same  is  the 
case  when  fluids  are  converted  into  the 
aeriform  or  vaporous  state. 

From  these  facts,  the  laws  of  latent  heat 
have  been  inferred.  The  theory  may  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  following  ex- 
periments. 

If  a  lump  of  ice,  at  a  low  temperature, 
suppose  at  22°,  be  brought  into  a  warm 


room,  it  will  become  gradually  less  cold, 
as  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  the 
thermometer.  After  a  very  short  time,  it 
will  reach  the  temperature  of  32°,  (the 
freezing  point);  but  there  it  stops.  The 
ice  then  begins  to  melt;  but  the  process 
goes  on  very  slowly.  During  the  whole  of 
that  time  it's  temperature  continues  at  32°; 
and  as  it  is  constantly  surrounded  by  warm 
air,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  caloric 
is  constantly  entering  into  it ;  yet  it  does 
not  become  hotter  till  it  is  changed  into 
water.  Ice,  therefore,  is  converted  into 
water  by  a  quantity  of  caloric  uniting 
with  it. 

It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that  one 
pound  of  ice  in  melting  absorbs  140°  of  ca- 
loric, the  temperature  of  the  water  pro- 
duced still  remaining  at  32°. 

This  fact  may  be  proved  in  a  direct  man- 
ner. 

Take  one  pound  of  ice,  at  32  degrees 
reduced  to  a  coarte  powder  ;  put  it  into 
a  wooden  howl,  and  pour  over  it  gradually, 
one  pound  of  water,  heated  to  172  deg. ; 
all  the  ice  will  become  melted,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  fluid,  if  examined  by 
a  thermometer,  will  be  32  deg. ;  140  deg. 
of  caloric  are  therefore  lost,  and  it  is  this 
quantity  which  was  requisite  to  convert  the 
ice  into  water. 

This  caloric  has  been  called  latent  calorie, 
or  rather  caloric  of  fluidity,  because  its 
presence  is  not  measurable  by  the  thermo- 
meter. 

Dr.  Black  has  also  ascertained,  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  fluidity  of  melted  wax,  tal- 
low, spermaceti,  metals,  &.c.  is  owing  to 
the  same  cause ;  and  Ladriani  proved  that 
this  is  the  case  with  sulphur,  alum,  nitrate 
of  potash,  &c. 

We  consider  it,  therefore,  as  a  general 
law,  that  whenever  a  solid  is  converted 
into  a  fluid,  it  combines  with  caloric,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  fluidity. 

On   the   sudden  transition  of  solids  into 
fluids,  is  founded  the  weil  known 
Production  of  Artificial  Cold,  by  Means  of 
Frigorifie  Mixtures. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been 
lately  made  by  different  philosophers,  in 
order  to  produce  artificial  cold.  And  as 
these  methods  are  often  employed  in  chy- 
mistry,  with  a  view  to  expose  bodies  to 
the  influence  of  very  low  temperatures,  we 
shall  enumerate  the  different  substances 
which  may  be  made  use  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  degrees  of  cold  which  they 
are  capable  of  producing.  We  are  indebt. 
ed  for  them  to  Pepys,  Walker,  and  Lo- 
witz. 
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A  TABLE  OF  FREEZING  MIXTURES. 


Mixtures. 

Muriate  of  ammonia           -'        5  parts 
Nitrate  of  potash        -         -         5 
Water                                   -       16 

Thermometer  Sinkv 
From  50°  to  10" 

Muriate  of  ammonia           -         5 
Nitrate  of  potash                           5 
Sulphate  of  soda        -        -        8 
Water        ....       16 

From  50°  to  4° 

Sulphate  of  soda        -         -        3  parts 
Diluted  nitric  acid     -         -         2 

From  50°  to  3° 

Sulphate  of  soda         -         -         8  parts 
Muriatic  acid     ...         5 

From  50°  to  0° 

Snow         ....         1  part 
Muriate  of  soda                           1 

From  32°  to  0°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice         -         2  pans 
Muriate  of  soda                           1 

From  0°  to  —5°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice                  1  part 
Muriate  of  soda        -         -        5 
Muriate  of  ammonia  and    - 
Nitrate  of  potash        -         -        5 

From  —5°  to  —18°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice         .       12  parts 
Muriate  of  soda                           5 
Nitrate  of  ammonia            -         5 

From  —18°  to  —25°. 

Sno»v,  and 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

From  0°  to  —46°. 

Muriate  of  lime                           3  parts 
Snow         ....         2 

From  32°  to  —  50°. 

Potash      ..--         4  parts 
Snow         ....         3 

From  32°  to  —  51°. 

Snow                                              2  parts 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid       -         1 
Di'uted  nitric  acid     -         -         1 

From  —  1©°  to  —  56°. 

Snow          ....         1  part 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid       -        1 

From  20°  to  —  60°. 

.    Muriate  of  lime          -         -         2  parts 
Snow          ....         l 

From  0°  to  —  66°. 

Muriate  of  lime         -        -         3  pans 
Snow         ....         i 

From  —  40°  to  —  73°. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid      -       lu  parts 
Snow          ....         8 

From  —  68°  to  —  91°. 

Nnrateot  ammonia            -         1  part 
Water       ....         i 

From  50°  to  4°. 

Niirate  of  ammonia            -         1  part 
Carbonate  of  soda                       1 
Water                                          1 

From  50°  to  3°. 

Sulphate  of  soda         -         -         6  parts 
Muriate  of  ammonia          -         4 
Nitrate  of  potash                         2 
Diluted  nitric  acid              -         4 

From  50°  to  10°. 

Sulphate  of  soda        -        -        6  parts 
Nitrate  of  ammonia            -        5 
Diluted  nitric  acid             -         4 

From  50°  to  14°. 

Phosphate  ot  soda                        9  parts 
Diluted  nitric  acid     -         -         4 

From  50°  to  12°. 

Phosphate  of  soda                         9  parts 
Nitrate  of  ammonia  -         -        6 
Diluted  nitric  acid                        4 

From  50°  to  21°. 

Sulphate  of  soda         -         -         5  parts 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid       -        4 

From  50°  to  3°. 
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■Management  of  the  preceding  Mixtures  Jor 
producing  Cued. 
To  produce  tiie  effects  before  stated,  the 
salts  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  con- 
tain their  full  quantity  of  water  ot  crystal- 
lization. The  vessel  in  which  the  freezing 
mixture  is  made  should  be  very  ihin,  and 
just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  the  mate- 
rials should  be  mixed  together  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  taking  care  to  stir  the 
mixture  at  the  same  time  witli  a  rod  of 
glass  or  wood. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect,  the 
materials  ought  to  be  first  cooled  to  the 
temperature  marked  in  the  table,  by  in- 
troducing them  into  some  of  the  other 
frigonfic  mixtures,  and  then  ming  ing  them 
together  in  a  similar  mixture.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  wish  to  produce= — 46°,  the 
snow  and  diluted  nitric  acid  ought  to  be 
cooled  down  to  0°,  by  putting  the  vessel 
winch  contains  each  of  them  into  the  fifth 
freezing  mixture  in  the  above  table,  before 
they  ate  mingled  together.  If  a  more  in- 
tense  cold  be  required,  the  materials  to 
produce  it  are  to  be  brought  to  the  proper 
temperature  by  being  previously  placed  in 
the  second  freezing  mixture. 

This  process  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
required  degree  of  cold  has  been  pro- 
cured. 

Conversion  of  Solids  and  Fluids  into  the 

Aeriform  or  Gaseous  State. 
We  have  seen  before,  that,  in  order  to 
render  solids  fluid,  a  certain  quantity  of 
caloric  is  necessary,  which  combines  with 
the  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  thermometer ;  we  shair  now  endea- 
vour to  prove,  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
respect  to  the.  conversion  of  solids  or  fluids 
into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state. 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  introduce  it  into  a  retort,  the 
neck  of  which  is  directed  under  a  cylinder 
filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  basin 
of  the  same  fluid.  On  applying  heat  to  the 
body  of  the  retort,  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia will  be  volatilized,  it  will  expel  the 
mercury  out  cf  the  cylinder,  and  become 
an  invisible  gas,  and  would  remain  so,  if  its 
temperature  was  not  lowered. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  benzoic  acid, 
camphire,  and  various  other  substances. 

AH  fluids  may  by  the  application  of 
heat  be  converted  into  an  aeriform  elastic 
state. 

When  we  consider  water  in  a  boiling 
state,  we  find  that  this  fluid,  when  examined 
by  the  thermometer,  is  not  hotter,  after 
boiling  several  hours,  than  when  it  began 
to  boil,  though  to  maintain  it  boiling,  a 
brisk  fire  must  necessarily  be  kept  up. 
Wiiat  then,  we  may  ask,  becomes  of  the 
wasted  caloric  ?  It  is  not  perceptible  in 
the  water,  nor  is  it  manifested  by  the 
steam;  for  the  steam,  if  not  compressed, 


upon  examination  is  found  not  to  be  hotter 
than  boiling  water.  The  caloric  is  there- 
fore absorbed  by  the  steam,  and  although 
what  is  so  absorbed  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  conversion  of  water  into  the  form 
of  steam,  it  does  not  increase  its  tempera- 
ture, and  is  therfore  not  appreciable  by  the 
thermometer. 

This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened 
b}  the  heat  given  out  by  steam  on  its  being 
condensed  by  cold.  This  is  particularly 
manifested  in  the  condensation  of  this  fluid 
in  the  process  of  distilling,  where,  upon 
examining  the  refrigeratory,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
caloric  is  communicated  to  it,  than  could 
possibly  have  been  transmitted  by  the  calo- 
ric winch  was  sensibly  acting  before  the 
condensation.  This  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  observing  the  quantity  of  caloric 
communicated  to  the  water  in  the  refrige- 
ratory of  a  still,  by  any  given  quantity  of 
liquid  that  passes  over. 

1.  The  boiling  points  of  different  fluids 
are  influenced  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  boiling  point,  or  the  conversion  of 
fluids  into  gases,  always  takes  place  at  cer- 
tain temperatures,  which  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent fluids,  provided  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  be  the  same. 

Put  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether 
into  a  Florence  flask,  suspend  a  thermo- 
meter in  it,  and  hold  the  flask  over  an 
Argand's  lamp,  the  ether  will  immediately 
begin  to  boil,  and  the  thermometer  will 
indicate  98°,  if  the  ether  has  been  highly 
rectified. 

If  highly  rectified  ardent  spirit  is  heat- 
ed in  a  similar  manner,  the  thermometer 
will  rise  to  176°,  and  there  remain  sta- 
tionary. 

If  water  is  substituted,  it  will  rise  lo 
212°. 

If  strong  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  be 
made  use  of,  it  will  be  found  to  boil  at 
248°  ;— ■sulphuric  acid  at  546°  ; — and  mer- 
cury and  linseed-oil  at  600°,  &c. 

2.  The  boiling  point  of  fluids  is  retarded 
by  pressure. 

Mr.  Watt  heated  water  under  a  strong 
pressure  to  400°.  Yet  still,  when  the  pres- 
sure was  removed,  only  part  of  the  water 
was  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  this  vapour,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  remaining  fluid,  was  no  more  than  212". 
There  was  therefore  188°  of  caloric  sud- 
denly lost.  This  caloric  was  carried  off  by 
the  steam.  Now  as  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  water  was  converted  into  steam,  that 
steam  must  contain  not  only  its  own  188°, 
but  also  the  188°  lost  by  each  of  the  other 
four  parts  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  contain 
188  x  5,  or  about  940°.  Steam,  therefore, 
is  water  combined  with  at  least  940°  of 
caloric,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  indi- 
cated bv  the  thermometer. 
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3.  When  pressure  is  removed  from  the 
surface  of  bodies,  their  conversion  into  the 
gaseous  state  is  greatly  facilitated,  or  their 
boiling  point  is  lowered. 

In  proof  of  this  the  following  experiments 
may  serve : 

Lei  a  small  bottle  be  filled  with  highly 
rectified  sulphuric  ether,  and  a  piece 
of  wetted  bladder  be  tied  over  its  ori- 
fice around  its  neck.  Transfer  it  und'  r 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  take  away 
the  super-incumbent  pressure  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver  When  the  exhaustion  is  com- 
plete, pierce  the  bladder  by  means  of  a 
pointed  sliding  wire,  passing  through  a 
collar  of  leather  which  covers  the  upper 
opening  of  the  receiver.  Having  done  this, 
the  ether  will  instantly  begin  to  boil,  and 
become  converted  into  an  invisible  gaseous 
fluid. 

Take  a  small  retort  or  Florence  flask, 
fill  it  -jne  half,  or  less,  with  water,  and 
make  it  boil  over  a  lamp  ;  when  kept 
briskly  boiling,  for  about  five  minutes, 
cork  the  mouth  of  the  retort  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  remove  it  from  tlie 
lamp 

The  water,  on  being  removed  from  the 
source  of  heat,  will  keep  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  the  ebullition  begins  to 
slacken,  it  may  be  renewed  by  dipping  the 
retort  into  cold  water. 

The  water  during  boiling  becomes  con- 
verted into  vapour  ;  tins  vapour  expels  the 
air  of  the  vessei,  and  occupies  its  place  ;  on 
diminishing  the  heat,  ii  condenses  ;  when 
the  retort  is  stopped,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
formed;  the  pressure  becomes  diminished, 
and  a  less  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to 
cause  an  ebullition. 

Tor  the  same  reason  water  may  be  made 
to  boil  under  the  exhausted  receiver  at  94° 
Fahr.  or  even  at  a  much  lower  degree ; 
alkohol  at  56°,  and  ether  at— 20°. 

On  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases 
is  founded  the  following  experiment,  by 
winch  water  is  frozen  by  means  of  sulphu- 
ric ether. 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  about  two  or  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  a  two-ounce  bottle 
furnished  with  a  capillary  tube  fitted  to  its 
neck.  In  order  to  make  ice,  pour  a  little 
water  into  the  tube,  taking  care  not  to 
wet  the  outside,  nor  t»  leave  it  moist. 
Having  done  this,  let  a  stream  of  sulphuric 
ether  fall  through  the  capillary  tube  upon 
that  p.rtof  it  containing  tne  water,  which 
by  this  means  will  be  converted  into  ice  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  this  it  will  do  even  near 
a  fire,  or  in  the  midst  of  summer. 

If  the  glass  tube  containing  the  water  be 
exposed  to  the  brisk  thorough  air,  or  free 
draught  ol  an  open  window,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  may  be  frozen  in  a  shorter 
time;  and  if  a  thin  spiral  wire  be  intro- 
d'.vced  prveious  to  the  congelation  of  the 


water,  the  ice  will  adhere  to  it,  and  may 
thus  be  drawn  out  conveniently. 

A  person  might  be  easily  frozen  to  death 
during  very  warm  weather,  by  merely  DO 
ing  upon  his  body,  for  some  time,  sulphuric 
ether,  and  keeping  him  exposed  to  a  tho- 
rough draught  of  air. 

Artificial  Refrigeration. 
The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  rooms  in 
the  summer  season  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water,   becomes  likewise  obvious  on  this 
account. 

The  method  of  making  ice  artificially  in  the 
Kmt- Indies  depends  on  the  same  principle. 
The  ice-makers  at  Benares  dig  pits  in  large 
open  plains,  the  bottom  of  which  they 
strew  with  sugar-canes  or  dried  stems  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn.  Upon  this  bed  they 
place  a  number  of  unglazed  pans,  made  of 
so  porous  an  earth  that  the  water  pene- 
trates through  their  whole  substance. 
These  pans  are  filled  towards  evening  in 
the  winter  season  with  water  that  has 
boiled,  and  left  in  that  situation  till  morn- 
ing, when  more  or  less  ice  is  found  in  them, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 
there  being  more  formed  in  dry  and  warm 
weather,  than  in  that  which  is  cloudy, 
though  it  may  be  colder  to  the  human  body. 
Every  thing  in  this  process  is  calculated 
to  produce  cold  by  evaporation ;  the  beds 
on  which  the  pans  are  placed  suffer  the 
air  to  have  free  passage  to  their  bottoms  ; 
and  the  pans,  constantly  oozing  out  water 
to  their  external  surface,  are  cooled  by  the 
evaporation  of  it. 

In  Spain,  they  use  a  kind  of  earthen  jars, 
called  buxawws,  which  are  only  half-baked, 
the  earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  that  the 
outside  is  kept  moist  by  the  water  which 
filters  through  it,  and  though  placed  in  the 
sun,  the  water  in  the  jar  becomes  as  cold 
as  ice. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  China  to  cool 
wine  or  other  liquors  by  wrapping  the  bot- 
tle in  a  wet  cloth,  and  hanging  it  up  in 
the  sun.  The  water  in  the  cloth  becomes 
converted  into  vapour,  and  thus  cold  is 
produced. 

The  Macks  in  Senegambia  have  a  similar 
method  of  coolmg  water  by  filling  tanned 
leather  bags  with  it,  which  they  hang  up 
in  the  sun;  the  water  oozes  more  or  less 
through  the  leather,  so  as  to  keep  the  out- 
ward surface  wet,  which  by  its  quick  and 
continued  evaporation  cools  the  water  re- 
in rk.ihly. 

The  winds  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulph  are  often  bo  scorching,  that  travel- 
lers are  suddenly  suffocated,  unless  they 
ccover  their  heads  with  a  wet  cloth  ;  if 
this  be  too  wet,  they  immediately  feel  an 
intolerable  cold,  which  would  prove  fatal 
if  the  moisture  was  not  speedily  dissipated 
by  the  heat. 

1 1  a  cold  vessel  is  brought  into  a  warm 
,  particularly  where  many  peopl 
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assembled,  the  outside  of  it  will  soon  be- 
come  covered  with  a  sort  of  dew. 

Before  some  changes  of  weather,  the 
stone  pavements,  the  walls  of  a  house,  the 
balustrades  of  staircases  and  other  solid 
objects,  feel  clammy  and  damp. 

In  frosty  nights,  when  the  air  abroad  is 
colder  than  the  air  within,  the  dampness 
of  this  air,  for  the  same  reason,  settles  on 
the  glass  panes  of  the  windows,  and  is  there 
frozen  into  curious  and  beautiful  figures. 

Tansjbga  and  dews  take  place,  and  in  the 
higher  regions  clouds  are  formed  from  the 
condensed  vapour.  The  still  greater  con- 
densation produces  mists  and  rain. 

Capacity  of  Bodies  for  containing  Heat. 

The  property  which  different  bodies  pos- 
sess, of  containing  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  in  equal  quantities,  either  of  mass  or 
bulk,  unequal  quantities  of  heat,  is  called 
their  capacity  for  heat.  The  capacities  of 
bodies  for  heat  are  therefore  considered  as 
great  or  small  in  the  ratio  as  their  tempera- 
tures  are  either  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
addition,  or  diminished  by  the  deprivation 
of  equal  quantities  of  heat. 

In  homogeneous  bodies,  the  quantities  of 
caloric  which  they  contain  are  in  the  ratio 
of  their  temperature  and  quantity  of  mass  ; 
for  instance,  when  equal  quantities  of  water, 
oil,  or  mercury,  of  unequal  temperatures, 
are  mingled  together,  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  will  be  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  quan- 
tities that  had  been  mixed  together.  It  is 
a  self-evident  truth  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  for  the  particles  of  different  portions 
of"  the  same  substance  being  alike,  their  ef- 
fects must  be  equal.     For  instance  : 

Mix  a  pound  of  water  at  172°,  with 
a  pound  at  32°,  half  the  excess  of  heat 
in  the  hot  water  will  quit  it  to  go  over 
into  the  colder  portion  ;  thus  the  hot 
water  will  be  cooled  70°,  and  the  cold  will 
receive  70°  of  temperature  ;  therefore  172 
—70,  or  32 -f  70^102  will  give  the  heat  of 
the  mixture.  To  attain  the  arithmetical 
mean  very  exactly,  several  precautions  how- 
.  ver  are  necessary. 

When  heterogenous  bodies  of  different 
temperatures  are  mixed  together,  the  tem- 
perature produced  is  never  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  the  two  original  temperatures. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
quantities  of  heat  of  different  bodies,  equal 
weights  of  them  are  mingled  together ;  the 
experiments  for  this  purpose  being  in  gene- 
ral more  easily  executed  than  those  by 
which  they  are  compared  from  equal 
bulks. 

Thus,  if  one  pound  of  mercury  heated 
to  110°  Fahr.  be  added  to  one  pound 
of  water  of  44°,  the  temperature  of  the 
blended  fluids  will  not  be  changed  to 
77°,  as  it  it  would  be  if  the  surplus  of  heat 
.were  divided  among  those  fluids  in  the 


proportion  of  their  quantities.    It  will  be 
f"-ind  on  examination  to  be  only  47°.       jj 
On    the    contrary ;     if   the    pound    0? 


mercury  be  heated  to  44°  and  the  wa- 
ter to  110°,  then  on  stirring  them  toge- 
ther the  common  temperature  will  be 
107°. 

Hence  if  the  quicksilver  loses  by  this 
distribution  63°  of  caloric,  an  equal  weight 
of  water  gains  only  3°  from  this  loss  of  63° 
of  heat.  And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  water 
loses  3°,  the  mercury  gains  63°. 

When,  instead  of  comparing  the  quanti- 
ties of  caloric  which  equal  weights  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  contain,  we  compare  the 
quantities  contained  in  equal  volumes,  we 
still  find  that  the  same  diflerence  takes 
place.  Thus  it  is  found  by  experiment, 
that  the  quantity  of  caloric  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  volume  of 
water  any  number  of  degrees,  is,  to  that 
necessary  to  raise  an  equal  volume  of  mer- 
cury, tiie  same  number  of  degrees  as  2  to 
1.  This  is  therefore  the  proportion  between 
the  comparative  quantities  of  caloric  which 
these  two  bodies  contain,  estimated  by 
their  volumes  ;and  similar  differences  exist 
witli  respect  to  every  other  kind  of  matter. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experiments  by 
which  the  quantities  of  caloric  which  bodies 
contain  are  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that 
we  discover  merely  the  comparative,  not 
the  absolute  quantities.  Hence  water  has 
been  chosen  as  a  standard,  to  which  other 
bodies  may  be  referred  ;  its  capacity  is 
stated  as  the  arbitrary  term  of  1000,  and 
with  this  the  capacities  of  other  bodies  are 
compared. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  pains  have  been 
taken  to  estimate  on  these  experiments 
that  portion  of  heat  which  diffuses  itself 
into  the  air  or  into  the  vessel  where  the 
mercury  and  water  are  blended  together. 
As  however  such  valuations  cannot  be 
made  with  complete  accuracy,  the  numbers 
stated  above  are  only  an  approximation  to 
truth. 

Radiation  of  Caloric. 

Caloric  is  thrown  off*  or  radiates  from 
heated  bodies  in  right  lines,  and  moves 
through  space  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
1 1  is  retarded  in  its  passage  by  atmospheric 
air,  by  colourless  fluids,  glass,  and  other 
transparent  bodies. 

If  a  glass  mirror  be  placed  before  a  fire, 
the  mirror  transmits  the  rays  of  light,  but 
not  the  rays  of  heat. 

If  a  plate  of  glass,  talc,  or  a  glass  vessel 
filled  with  water  be  suddenly  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  eye,  the  rays  of 
light  pass  through  it,  but  the  rays  of  caloric 
are  considerably  retarded  in  its  passage ; 
for  no  heat  is  perceived  until  the  inter- 
posed substance  is  saturated  with  heat,  or 
has  reached  its  maximum,  It  then  ceases  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  caloric,  and  allows 
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them  to  pass  as  freely  as  the  rays  of 
lirfit. 

•  it  has  heen  lately  shewn  by  Dr.  Herschel 
that  the  rays  of  caloric  are  refrangible,  but 
less  so  than  the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  same 
philosopher  has  also  proved  by  experiment, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  rays  of  caloric  emitted 
by  the  sun,  which  are  refrangible,  but  like- 
wise the  rays  emitted  by  common  fires,  by 
candles,  by  heated  iron,  and  even  by  hot 
water. 

Whether  the  rays  of  caloric  are  different- 
ly refracted,  ie  different  mediums,  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  We  are  certain,  how- 
ever, that  tney  are  refracted  by  all  trans- 
parent bodies  which  have  been  employed 
as  burning  glasses. 

The  rays  of  caloric  are  also  reflected  by 
polished  surfaces,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  rays  of  light. 

This  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Lambert, 
Saussure,  Sheele,  Pictet,  and  lately  by  Dr. 
Herschell. 

Professor  Pictet  placed  two  concave 
metallic  minors  opposite  to  each  other  at 
the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet.  When  a 
hot  body,  an  iron  bullet  for  instance,  was 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  one,  and  a  mer- 
curial thermometer  in  that  of  the  other,  a 
substance  radiated  from  the  bullet  ;  it 
passed  with  incalculable  velocity  through 
the  air,  it  was  reflected  from  the  mirrors, 
it  became  concentrated,  and  influenced  the 
thermometer  placed  in  the  focus,  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  concentration. 

An  iron  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
heated  so  that  it  was  not  luminous  in  the 
dark,  raised  the  thermometer  not  less  than 
ten  and  a  half  degrees  of  Reaumur's  scale, 
in  six  minutes. 

A  lighted  candle  occasioned  a  rise  in  the 
thermometer  nearly  the  same. 

A  Florence  flask,  containing  two  ounces 
and  three  drachms  of  boiling  water,  raised 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  three  degrees. 
He  blackened  the  buib  of  his  thermometer, 
and  found  that  it  was  more  speedily  in- 
fluenced by  the  radiation  than  before,  and 
that  it  rose  to  a  greater  height. 

i\I.  Pictet  discovered  another  very  singu- 
lor  fact ;  namely,  the  apparent  radiation  of 
cold.  When,  instead  of  a  heated  body,  a 
Florence  flask  full  of  ice  or  snow  is  placed 
in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the 
thermometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
other  immediately  descends,  and  ascends 
again  whenever  the  cold  body  is  removed. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  on 
the  supporition,  that  from  every  body  at 
every  temperature  caloric  radiates,  but  in 
less  quantity  as  the  temperature  is  low  ;  so 
that  in  the  above  experiment,  the  ther- 
mometer gives  out  moie  caloric  by  radia- 
tion, than  it  receives  from  the  body  in  the 
opposite  focus,  and  therefore  its  tempera- 
ture is  lowered.  Or,  as  Pictet  has  supposed, 


when  a  number  of  bodies  near  to  each 
other  have  the  same  temperature,  there  is 
no  radiation  of  caloric,  because  in  all  of 
them  it  exists  in  a  state  of  equal  tension  ; 
but  as  soon  as  a  body  at  an  inferior  tem- 
perature is  introduced,  the  balance  of  len 
sion  is  broken,  and  caloric  begins  to  radiate 
from  all  of  them,  till  the  temperature  of 
that  body  is  raised  to  an  equality  with 
theirs.  In  the  above  experiment,  therefore, 
the  placing  the  snow  or  ice  in  the  focus 
of  the  mirror  causes  the  radiation  of  ca- 
loric from  the  thermometer,  and  hence 
the  diminution  of  temperature  which  it 
suffers. 

These  experiments  have  been  lately  re- 
pealed by  Dr.  Young  and  Professor  Davy, 
at  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
These  gentlemen  inflamed  phosphorus  by 
reflected  caloric  ;  and  proved  that  the  heat 
thus  excited  was  very  sensible  to  the  organs 
of  feeling. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  caloric  is 
thrown  off  from  bodies  in  rays  which  are 
invisible,  or  incapable  ot  exciting  vision, 
but  which  are  capable  of  exciting  heat. 

These  invisible  rays  of  caloric  are  pro- 
pagated in  right  lines,  with  extreme  velo- 
city, and  are  capable  of  the  laws  of  re- 
flection and  refraction. 

The  heating  agency  however  is  different 
in  the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  pris- 
matic spectrum.  According  to  Dr.  Hers- 
chefs  experiments,  it  follows  inversely  the 
order  of  the  refrangibdity  of  the  rays  of 
light.  The  least  refrangible  possessing  it 
in  the  greatest  degree. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  has  lately  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject, 
from  which  we  learn  that  a  thermometer, 
having  its  ball  blackened,  rose  when  placed 
in  the  blue  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum 
in  3'  from  55°  to  56°  ;  m  the  green,  in  7 
from  45°  to  58°  ;  in  the  yellow,  in  3'  from 
56"  to  62";  m  the/utf  red,  in  2  1-2'  from  56" 
to  72° ;  in  the  cu/ifines  of  the  red,  in  2' 
from  58u  to  73  10-2tn  ;  and  quite  out  of  the 
visible  Utffu,  in  2'  from  61°  to  79". 

Between  each  of  the  observations,  the 
thermometer  was  placed  in  the  shade  so 
long,  as  to  sink  it  below  the  heat  to  which 
it  had  risen  in  the  preceding  observation, 
of  course  its  rise  above  that  point  could 
only  be  the  effect  of  the  ray  to  whictt  it 
was  exposed.  It  Was  continued  in  the 
focus  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  rise ;  there- 
fore the  heats  given  are  the  greatest  effects 
of  the  several  rays  on  the  thermometer  in 
each  observation.  A  thermometer  placed 
constantly  in  the  shade  near  the  apparatus, 
was  found  scarcely  to  vary  during  the 
experiments. 

Sir  Henry  made  other  experiments  with 
thermometers  with  naked  balls,  and  with 
others  whose  balls  were  painted  white  for 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting 
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paper  of  the  Baronet,  from  which  the  above   boiling  water,  and  cleared  from  extraneous 
experiments  are  transcribed.  matters.    See  Lime. 

The  coloured  rays  emitted  from  the  sun  Calx  astimonii.  See  Oxydum  antimonii. 
and  combustible  bodies,  since  they  excite  Calx  cum  kali  puro.  The  preparation 
heat  and  vision,  must  consist  of  a  mixture  formerly  called  by  this  name  is  now  term- 
of  heat-making  rays,  and  rays  of  light.  ed,  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  potassa 

And  as  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  ac-    cum  calce. 
company  each  other  when  emitted  from        Calx  hydrargyri  alba.     See  hydrargy 
luminous  bodies,  the  velocity  with  which    rus  pracipitatus  albus. 
the  rays  of  caloric  move  must  be  equal  to        Calx  viva.     See  Calx. 
that  of  light,  and  hence  its  particles  must        Calypter.     (From  xahv7r>ra>,  to  hide.)  A 
be  equally  minute.    They  differ  however    carneous  excrescence  covering  the  hemor- 
in  this  particular,  that  the  rays  of  light  pro-    rhoidal  vein. 

iluce  the  sensation  of  vision,  and  possess        Camara.    (Kapupu.,  a  vault.)     Camarium. 
certain  chemical  properties,  whilst  in  those    The  fornix  of  the  brain  :  also  the  vaulted 
of  caloric  the  peculiar  agency  of  heat  re-    part  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart, 
sides.  Camarium.      (From   Kst^uapx,   a   vault.) 

CALORIMETER.      An  instrument    by    See  Camara. 
which  the  whole  quantity  of  absolute  heat        Camaroma.      (From   Ket/uctfn,  a   vault.) 
existing  in  a  body  in  chemical  union  can  be    Camarosis.     Camaratio.    A  fracture  of  the 
ascertained.  skull,  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  vault. 

CALTHA.       (K*a6*,    corrupted    from        Cambing.  A  tree  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
£«*£*,  yellow,  from  whence,  says  Vossius,    whose  bark  has  been  recommended  in  dy- 
come  calthula,  caldula,  caledula,  calendu-    senteries. 
la.)     Marsh  marigold.  Cambirea.   So  Paraselsus  calls  the  vene- 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the    real  bubo. 

Linnxan  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order,  Cambium.  (From  cambio,  to  exchange.) 
Polygynia.  Thatnutricious  humourwhich  ischangedin- 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  herb    to  the  matter  of  which  thebody  is  composed, 
marigold,  so  called  from  its  colour.     See        Cambodia.     See  Gambogia. 
Calendula  arvensis.  Cambogia  gutta.     See  Gambogia. 

Caltha    palustrib.     The   marsh    mari-        Cambogium.  (From  the  province  of  Cam- 
gold.    The  young  buds  of  this  plant  make,    bogia,  whence  it  was  brought.)    See  Gam- 
when  properly  pickled,  very  good  substi-    bogia. 
tutes  for  capers.  Cambro-britannica.  See  Chamcemonts. 

Caltha     vulgaris.         See      Calendula        Cambuca.       Cambuta    membrata.       So 
arvensis.  Paracelsus  calls  the  venereal  cancer.    Also 

Calthula.     The  caltha  is  so  called.  by  some  it  is  described  as  a  bubo,  an  ulcer, 

Caltrops.     A  name  of  the  Trapa  natans    an  abscess  on  the  pudenda :  also  a  boil  in 
of  Linnauis,  whose  fruit  is  said  to  be  nr-    the  groin. 

tritious  and  demulcent,  and  to  be  useful  in  Cambui.  The  wild  American  myrtle  of 
diarrhoeas  from  abraded  bowels,  and  against  Piso  and  Margrave,  which  is  said  to  be 
calculus.  astringent. 

CALUMBA.  The  name  now  adopted  Camel's  hay 
by  the  London  college  of  physicians  for  the  CAMERA. 
columbo.     See  Coiwnbo. 

Cai.va.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  The  scalp 
or  upper  part  of  the  cranium  or  top  of  the 
head;  so  called  because  it  often  grows 
bald  first. 


See  Juncus  odoratus. 
The  chambers  or  cavities 
of  the  eye  are  termed  earners. 
Cameratio.     See  Camaroma. 
Cames.     Camet.     Silver. 
Caminga.     See  Canel/a  alba. 
Caminus.    A  furnace  and  its  chimney. 


CALVARIA.    (From  calvus,  bald.)  The    In  Rulandus  it  signifies  a  bell. 


upper  part  of  the  cranium  which  becomes 
soon  bald.  It  means  all  above  the  orbits, 
temples,  ears  and  ocipital  eminence. 

Calvitif.s.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  Cal- 
vitium  Baldness  ;  want  or  loss  of  hair, 
particularly  upon  the  sinciput. 

CALX.     (Kalah,  to  burn.     Arab.) 

1.  Chalk.    limestone. 

2.  Lime.  C air  viva.  The  London  College 


Camisia  foetus.  (From  the  Arabic 
term  kamisah,  an  under  garment.)  The 
shirt  of  the  foetus.  It  is  frequently  put  for 
the  chorion. 

Camomile.     See  Chamxmelum. 

Camomile,  stinking.     See  Cf  tula  fee  tida.    ^ 

Camomilla.  Corrupted  from  chamae- 
melum. 

Cammorum.       (xAyuopov,    quia    homines, 


direct  it  to  be   prepared  thus :    Take  of  K*x.m  pct>a>,  perimat ,•    because,  if  eaten,  it 

limestone  one  pound.     Break  it  into  small  brings  men  to  a  miserable  end.)    A  species 

pieces  and  heat  it  in  a  crucible  in  a  strong  of  monkshood.     See  Jlcnnitum. 
fire  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  carbonic  acid        CampasA;  A  bell.   In  Chemistry,  a  recep- 

is  entirely  driven  off,  so  that  on  the  addition  tacle  like  a  bell,  for  making  sulphuric  acid., 

of  acetic  acid,  no  bubbles  of  gas  shall  be  thus  the  oleum  sulphuris  per  campanam. 
extricated.  Lime  may  be  made  by  the  same        CAMPANULA.  (From  Campana,  a  bell, 

process  from  shells  previously  washed  in  named  from  its  shape.)     The  bell-flower: 
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The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nxan  system.  Class,  Peutandria.  Order, 
Monogunia. 

Campe.  (From  xjjutto,  to  bend.)  A 
flexure  or  bending.  It  is  also  used  tor  the 
ham,  and  a  joint,  or  articulation. 

Campeachy  votl.  See  Lignum  campe- 
chense. 

Campechense  lignum.  See  Lignum  Cam- 
pechense. 

Camphive.     See  Camphora. 

Camphor.      See  Camphora. 

CAMPHORA.  {Camphura,  Arab.  The 
ancients  by  camphor  meant  what  now  is 
called  asphaltum,  or  Jews'  pitch  ;  xttquf*. ) 
Camphura.  Caf.  Cafar.  Ligatura  veneris. 
Caphora.  Capur.  Alkoxor.  JUtesor.  Camplnre. 
Camphor.  A  peculiar  concrete  substance 
prepared  by  distillation  from  the  Laurus 
camphora  of  Linnaeus  i—foUis  triplinerviis 
lanceoluto-ovatis,  a  tree  indigenous  to  Japan, 
where  it  grows  abundantly.  The  camphiie 
is  found  to  lodge  every  where  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  pith,  and 
knots  of  the  tree.  The  crude  camphire, 
exported  from  Japan,  appears  in  small  grey- 
ish pieces,  and  is  intermixed  with  various 
extraneous  matters ;  in  this  state  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by  a  se- 
cond sublimation ;  it  is  then  formed  into 
loaves,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  to  England. 
When  pure,  it  is  white,  pellucid,  somewnat 
Unctuous  to  the  touch  ;  of  a  bitterish,  aro- 
matic, acid  taste,  yet  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  coolness ;  of  a  fragrant  smell,  and 
approaching  to  that  of  rosemary,  but  much 
stronger.  It  is  totally  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable, soluble  in  vinous  spirits,  oils,  and 
the  mineral  acids ;  not  in  water,  fixed  nor 
volatile  alkaline  liquors,  nor  in  acids  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  use  of  this  im- 
portant medicine,  in  different  diseases,  is 
very  considerable.  It  has  been  much  em- 
ployed, with  great  advantage,  in  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  in  nervous  fevers 
attended  with  delirium  and  much  watchful- 
ness. The  experienced  Werlhoff  has  wit- 
nessed its  utility  in  several  inflammatory 
diseases,  and  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  its 
refrigerant  qualities.  The  benefit  derived 
from  it  in  putrid  fevers,  where  bark  and 
acids  are  contra-indicated,  is  remarkable. 
In  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections  it 
is  also  of  much  service,  and  even  in  epi- 
lepsy. In  chronic  diseases  this  medicine  is 
likewise  employed ;  and  against  rheumatism, 
arthritis,  and  mania,  we  have  several  ac- 
counts of  its  efficacy.  Nor  is  it  less  effica- 
cious when  applied  externally  in  certain 
diseases :  it  dissipates  inflammatory  tumours 
in  a  short  time ;  and  its  antiscepiic  quality, 
in  resisting  and  during  gangrene,  is  very 
considerable.  Another  property  peculiar 
to  this  medicine  must  not,  however,  be 
omitted ;  the  power  it  possesses  of  obvi- 
ating the  strangury  that  is  produced  by 
cantfiarides,  when  sprinkled  over  a  blister. 


The  preparations  of  camphor  are,  $pi\ 
camphorutus,  oleum  camphoratum,  iMnem 
camphora,  Unetura  opu  camphorata,  and 

mistura  camphorata.  Camphor  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid,  with  some  essential  oils,  forms 
the  aromatic  vinegar. 

Camphohk  flohes.  The  subtile  sub- 
stance which  first  ascends  in  subliming  can; 
phor.  1 1  is  nothing  more  than  the  camphor. 

CvMrHon.K  FLoriF.s  COHP08ITI.  Camphui 
sublimed  w  th  gum  benzoin. 

CAMPHOROSMA.  (From  camphora, 
and  crfxn,  to  smell ;  so  called  from  its  smell- 
ing of  camphire.)  The  camphor-smelling 
plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn  jean  system.  Class,  Tetrundria.  Or- 
der, Monogyniu       I 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cam- 
phorala.     See  Cumphouila. 

Camthouasma.  (From  camphora:  so  call- 
ed from  its  camphor-like  smell.)  Balm  of 
Gilead.     See  MoUlavica. 

Camphoiuta.  Chamxpeuce.  Camphorata 
hirsuta.  Camphorasma  Monspcliaca.  Stink- 
ing ground-pine.  This  plant,  Camfiliorosma 
Monspeliensis  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  Itirsitlis 
linearibus,  took  its  name  from  its  smell  re- 
sembling so  strongly  that  of  camphor :  it 
has  been  exhibited  internally,  in  form  of  de- 
coction, in  dropsical  and  asthmatic  com- 
plaints, and  by  some  is  esteemedin  fomen. 
tations  agains  pain.  It  is  rarely  or  ever 
used  inraodern  practice. 

CAMPHORAS.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
un  on  of  the  camphoric  acid  with  different 
buses  :  thus,  camphorat  ofullumin,  camphorat 
of  ammoniac,  &c. 

Campuoiiatum  oleum.  A  mixture  of 
olive  oil,  two  parts,  with  one  of  camphor : 
of  use  in  inflammatory  swellings  of  the 
throat,  if  mixed  with  a  proper  cataplasm, 
and  applied  to  it.  In  ascites,  when  the  ab- 
domen is  much  distended,  if  rubbed  on 
freely  every  night  and  morning,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  useful. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Jlcidum  camphori- 
cum.  If  nitric  fei'l  be  distilled  several  times 
(six  or  eight)  from  camphor,  a  crystallized 
salt  is  obtained,  called  the  acid  of  camphor, 
which  reddens  syrup  of  violets  and  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnsole.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  it 
differs  from  oxalic  acid  in  not  precipitating 
lime  from  the  muriatic  acid.  The  union  of 
this  acid  with  different  bases  forms  what  is 
called  campl.orates,  none  of  which  have  yet 
been  used  medicinally. 

Camphbhosma  Monspf.ijensis.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  called  cam- 
phorata in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Cam- 
phorata. 

Campter.  (From  Ki/unJai,  to  bend.)  An 
inflexion  or  incurvation. 

Camfulum.  (From  ku/utttid,  to  twist 
about.)  A  distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  other 
parts. 

C\.nrxi.oTis.      (From     xayTw.s?,    bent 
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A  preternatural  incurvation,  or  recurva- 
tion of  a  part.  A  distortion  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

Camhlum.     See  Camfnjlolis. 

Canahu      A  sort  of  medicinal  earth. 

Ca:.  :mm  AdUATicA.     See  JSuHis. 

Ca.nv.jis  isdica.  bee  Banquc  and  Can- 
nabis 

Canada  Balsam.  See  Bulsamum  Cana- 
densis 

.ins  fkuegrixa.     See  Cannabis 

C  •  n.iukvsis.  (Bi ought  from  Canada.) 
A  n;.:.  e  of    lie  cop  iva  and  other  balsams. 

CAN-\LKS  SEMICIBCULARES.  Three 
semicircu;  r  ca  ials  placed  in  tlie  posterior 
part  of  th  labyrinth  of  the  ear.  They 
open  by  h\v<  i  ihces  into  the  vestibulum. 
See  Ear. 

Canaliculus.  (Dim.  of  canalis,  a  chan- 
nel.) That  blood-vessel,  which  in  a  foetus 
is  situated  between  tiie  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  aorta,  but  in  the  adult  is  ex  duct, 
is  called  the  canaliculus  arteriosus.  The 
same  ;is  canalis  arteriosus! 

CANALIS.  (From  £«voc,  an  aperture, 
or  rather  from  carina,  a  reed.)  A  Canal. 
\  hollow  round  instrument  like  a  reed,  for 
embracing  and  holding-  a  broken  limb.  The 
hollow  of  the  spine.  Also  it  is  specifically 
applied  to  many  parts  of  the  body;  as  ca- 
nalis  venosus. 

CANALIS  ARTERIOSUS.  Canalis  Bo- 
tali i.  A  blood-vessel  peculiar  to  the  foetus, 
disappearing  after  birth;  through  which 
the  blood  passes  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
into  the  aorta. 

CANALIS  NASALJS.  A  canal  going 
from  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye  down- 
ward.-, into  the  nose:  it  is  situated  in  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  lined  with 
the  pituitan  membrane  continued  from  the 
liose 

CANALIS  PETlTIANllS.  A  triangular 
cavity,  naturally  containing  a  moisture,  be- 
tween the  two  lamina:  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  in  ilie  anterior  part,  form- 
ed by  the  separation  of  the  anterior  lamina 
from  the  posterior.  It  is  named  :;fter  its 
discoverer,  M.  Petit. 

Canalis  semispetkos.  The  half  bony 
can  d  i  f  the  ear. 

CANALIS  VENOSUS.  A  canal  pecu 
liar  to  the  foetus,  disappearing  after  birth, 
that  conveys  the  maternal  blood  from  the 
porta  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  vena 
cava. 

Canary  balm.     See  Melissa  Turcica. 

Cancamu.w  Grjkcorum.      See   Courbaril. 

CANCELLI.  Lattice-work ;  generally 
applied  to  the  reticular  substance  in  bones. 

Cancellus.  (From  cancer,  a  crab.)  The 
wrong  heir.  Bernard  the  hermit.  A  spe- 
cies of  cray-fish  supposed  to  cure  rheuma- 
tism, if  nibbed  on  the  part. 

CANCER.  (From  xafwiw,  a  crab  ;  so 
called  by  the  ancients,  because  it  exhibited 
large  blue  veins  like  crab's  claws.) 


1.  The  name  of  a  disease  likewise  called 
Carcinoma,  carcinos  by  the  Greeks,  Lupus 
by  the  Romans,  because  it  eats  away  the 
flesh  like  a  wolf.     Dr.  Cullen   places  this 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order    tamores.      He    defines    it   a   painful 
scirrhus    tumour,   terminating    in  a  fatal 
ulcer.     Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  the 
seai  of  cancer,  though  the  glands  are  most 
subject  to  it.     It  is  distinguished  according 
to  its  stages  into  occuJ  and  open ;  by  the 
former  is  meant  its  scirrhous  state,  which 
is  a  hard  tumour  that  sometimes  remains 
in  a  epiiet  state  for  many  years.     When  the 
cancerous   action  commences  in   it,   it  is 
attended  with  frequent  shooting  pains  :  the 
skin  that  covers  it  becomes  discoloured,  and 
ulceration  sooner  or  later  takes  place  ;  when 
the  disease    is    denominated    open  cancer. 
Mr.  Pearson  says,  "  When  a  malignant  scir- 
rhus or  a  warty  excrescence,  hath  proceeded 
to  a  period  of  ulceration,  attended  with  a 
constant  sense  of  ardent  and  occasionally 
shooting  pains,  is  irregular  in  its  figure,  and 
presents  an  unequal  surface ;  if  it  discharges 
sordid,  sanious  or  fetid  matter;  if  the  edges 
of  the  sore  be  thick,  indurated,  and  often 
exquisitely  painful,  sometimes  inverted,  at 
other  times  retorted,  and  exhibit  a  serrated 
appearance  ;  and  should   the   ulcer  in  its 
progress     be    frequently     attended     with 
haemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  the  erosion 
of  blood-vessels  ;  there  will  be  little  hazard 
of  mistake  in  calling  it  a  cancerous  ulcer." 
In   men,  a  cancer  most  frequently  seizes 
the  tongue,  mouth,  or  penis  ;  in  women,  the 
breasts,  or  the  uterus,  particularly  about 
the  cessation  of  their  periodical  discharges  ; 
and  in  children,  in  the  eyes.    The  following 
description   of  Scirrhus  and  Cancer,  from 
the  above  writer,  will  serve  to  elucidate  the 
subject.     A  hard  unequal  tumour  that  is 
indolent  and   without  any  discoloration  in 
the  tkin  is  called  a  scirrhus  ;  but  when  an 
itching  is  peceived  in  it,  which  is  followed 
by  a  pricking,  shooting  or  lancinating  pain, 
and   a  change  of  colour  m  the  skin,  it  is 
usually  denominated  a  cancer.     It  generally 
is   small   in    the   beginning  and  increases 
gradually  ;  but  though  the  skin  changes  to 
a  red  or  livid  appearance,  and  the  state  of 
the  tumour  from  an  indolent  to  a  painful 
one,  it  is   sometimes  very  difficult  to  say 
when  the  scirrhus  really  becomes  a  cancer, 
the  progress  being  quick  or  slow  according 
to  concurring  causes.     When  the  tumour 
is  attended  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  burning, 
shooting  pains,  and  the  skin  hath  acquired 
the  dusky  purple  or  livid  hue,  it  may  then 
be  deemed  the  malignant  scirrhus  or  con- 
firmed cancer.     When  thus  far  advanced  in 
women's  breasts,  the  tumour  sometimes  in- 
creases speedily  to  a  great  size,  having  a 
knotty  unequal  surface,  more  glands  becom- 
ing obstsucted,  the  nipple  sinks  in,  turgid 
veins  are  conspicuous,  ramifying  around  and 
resembling  a  crab's  claw.     These  are  the 
Yf 
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characteristics  of  an  occult  cancer  on  the 
external  parts  ;  and  we  may  suspect  the 
existence  of  one  internally  when  such  pain 
and  heat  as  lias  been  described,  succeed  in 
parts  where  the  patient  hath  before  been 
sensible  of  a  weight  and  pressure,  attended 
with  obtuse  pain.  A  cancerous  tumour 
never  melts  down  in  suppuration  like  an 
inflammatory  one  ;  but  when  it  is  ready  to 
break  open,  especially  in  the  breast,  it  ge- 
nerally becomes  prominent  in  some  minute 
point,  attended  with  an  increase  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  burning,  shooting  pain, 
felt  before  at  intervals,  in  a  less  degree  and 
deeper  in  the  body  of  the  gland.  In  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  tumour,  in  this  state, 
a  corroding  ichor  sometimes  transudes 
through  the  skin,  soon  forming  an  ulcer ; 
at  other  times  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
thin  lymphatic  fluid  tinged  with  blood  from 
eroded  vessels  is  found  on  it.  Ulcers  of  the 
cancerous  nature  discharge  a  thin,  fetid, 
acrid  sanies,  which  corrodes  the  parts,  hav- 
ing thick  dark-coloured  retorted  lips ;  and 
fungous  excressences  frequently  rise  from 
these  ulcers,  notwithstanding  the  corrosive* 
ness  of  the  discharge.  In  this  slate  they 
are  often  attended  with  excruciating,  pun- 
gent, lancinating,  burning  pains,  and  some- 
times with  bleeding. 

Though  a  scirrhus  may  truly  be  deemed 
a  cancer,  as  soon  as  a  pain  is  perceived  in  it, 
yet  every  painful  tumour  is  not  a  cancer  ; 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  cancer 
is  the  disorder  or  not ;  irregular  hard  lumps 
may  be  perceived  in  the  breast ;  but  on 
examining  the  other  hreast,  where  no  un- 
easiness is  perceived,  the  same  kind  of  tu- 
mours are  sometimes  found,  which  renders 
the  diagnostic  uncertain.  Yet  in  every  case, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  hard 
unequal  tumours  in  the  breast  are  suspi- 
cious ;  nor,  though  without  pain,  are  they 
to  be  supposed  indolent  or  innoxious. 

2.  The  name  of  a  crab-fish,  from  which 
the  cheLc  cancrorum,  oculi  cancrorwn,  or  /abi- 
des cancrornm  are  produced.  The  shell-fish 
so  called  is  the  Cancer  ustacus  of  Linnasus  : 
the  officinal  preparations  are  neverthr less 
obtained  also  from  the  cancer  gatnmarus, 
mucurus  and  pagarus  of  Linnaeus.  Crab's 
claws  and  crab's  eyes,  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  cerebral  concretions,  are  of  a  cal- 
careous quality  and  possess  antacid  virtues. 
They  are  exhibited  with  their  compounds 
in  pyrosis,  diarrhoea,  and  in  infantile  convul- 
sions from  acidity. 

Cancer  mcnditorum.  Chimney-sweep- 
er's cancer. 

Canchrys.  Cachrys.  Libanotis.  Galen 
says  it  sometimes  means  parched  barley. 

Cancrena.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word 
instead  of  gangracna. 

Cabtchorum  chelje.  Crab's  claws.  See 
Carbonas  calcis  durior. 

Canchhobum  occli.  See  Carbonas  cal- 
cis durior. 
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Cam  uiu  m  onis.  (From  cancer,  a  spread- 
ing ulcer.)  Canker  of  the  mouth;  called 
also  aphtha  serpentes,  rangrsena  oris,  &c. 
See  .'Iphtlur. 

Candela.  (From  candeo,  to  shine.)  A 
candle. 

Candela  fcmaus.  A  candle  made  of 
odoriferous  powders  and  resinous  matters, 
to  purify  the  air  and  excite  the  spirits. 

Candela    iiegia      See  Car.delaria. 

Can  del  aria.  (From  candda,  a  candle, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  stalks 
to  a  candle.)  The  herb  mullein.  See  Ver- 
basenm. 

Candy  carrot.     See  Daucus  Creticus. 

Canela  Sometimes  used  by  the  ancients 
for  cinnamon,  or  rather  cassia. 

CANELLA.  {Canella,  dim.  of  canna,  a 
reed  :  so  named  because  the  pieces  of  bark 
are  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  iced.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Dodecandria.  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia.    The  canella-tree. 

CANELLA  ALBA.  The  pharmacopoeial 
name  of  the  laure-leaved  canella  Cortex 
Winter  of rus  spurius.  Canella  cubana.  Ca- 
nella alba  of  Linnaeus.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  bark  so  called,  is  a  native  of  the 
West-Indies.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  in 
long  quills,  somewhat  thicker  than  cinna- 
mon ;  their  taste  is  moderately  warm,  aro- 
matic, and  bitterish  ;  and  of  an  afjreeable 
smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cloves. 
Canella  alba  has  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess considerable  medicinal  powers  in  the 
cure  of  the  scurvy  and  some  other  com- 
plaints. It  is  now  merely  considered  as  a 
useful  and  cheap  aromatic,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting,  and 
rendering  less  disagreeable  the  more  pow- 
erful and  nauseous  drugs  ;  with  which  view 
it  is  used  in  the  Hnctura  umara,  virutm  ama- 
rum,  vinum  rhxi,  Stc.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Canella  Cubana.     See  Canella.  alba. 

Canella  cuurdo.  The  true  cinnamp.n- 
tree. 

Canell.e  Malabaricje  cortex.  See 
Cassia  lignea. 

Canelifera  Malabarica.  See  Cassia 
lignea. 

Caneon.  (From  xaam,  because  it  was 
made  of  split  cane.)  A  sort  of  tube  or  in- 
strument, mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  for 
conveying  the  :umes  of  antihysteric  drugs 
into  the  womb. 

Canica.  A  spice  used  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  probably  the  pimento;  or  from  some 
of  the  species  of  myrrhs. 

Caiuub.  (From  canU.)  Coarse  meal 
was  so  called  by  the  ancients,  from  canis,  a 
dog,  because  it  was  food  for  dogs.  Hence 
panis  canice-us,  very  coarse  bread. 

Canicida.  (From  cams,  a  dog,  and  c<edo, 
to  kill ;  so  called  because  dogs  are  destroy- 
ed by  eating  it.)  The  herb  dog's  bane  or 
aconitum. 
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Canicidium.  (From  cards,  a  dog,  and 
cxdo,  to  kill.)  The  anatomical  dissection 
of  living  dogs. 

Canina  brassica.  The  mercurialis  syl- 
vestris. 

Canina  lingua.     The  cynoglossum. 

Canina  malus.     The  mandragora. 

Canina   rabies.     The  hydrophobia. 

Canine.  Whatever  partakes  of,  or  has 
any  relation  to  the  nature  of  a  dog. 

Canine  appetite.     See  Bulimia. 
Canine  madness.     See  Hydrophobia,, 

Canine  teeth.  Denies  canini.  Cyno- 
dontes.  Cuspidati  of  Mr.  John  Hunter ; 
because  they  have  the  two  sides  of 
their  edge  sloped  off  to  a  point,  and  this 
point  is  very  sharp  or  cuspidated.  Coin- 
mellares  of  Varro  and  Pliny.  The  four 
eye-teeth  are  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  dog.  They  are 
situated,  two  in  each  jaw,  on  the  side  of 
the  four  middle  or  incisor  teeth.  Their 
fangs  are  longer  than  those  of  the  incisores, 
and  therefore,  from  the  fangs  of  those  in 
the  upper  jaw  heing  supposed  to  extend 
the  greatest  part  of  the  way  to  the  eye, 
they  have  been  called  the  eye-teeth. 

Caninus.  (Caninus,  sc.  musculus  ,-  be- 
cause it  arises  near  the  canine  or  eye-tooth.) 
See  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Caninus  sentis.  (From  canis,  a  dog, 
and  semis,  a  ihorn  ;  from  its  being  prickly 
like  a  thorn.)     See  Cynosbatos. 

Caniram.     (Indian.)     See  J\Tux  vomica. 

Canirubus.  (From  canis,  and  i~ubus,  a 
bramble.)     See  Cynosbatos. 

CANIS.     A   dog      The  white   dung  of 
this   animal  called   album  grxcum,  was  lor 
merly  in  esteem,   but  now  disused.     This 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  fracnum  of  the 
penis. 

Caxus  ixTEHFKt  tor.  Indian  caustic  bar- 
ley or  cevadilla. 

Canis  pontfcus.     See  Castor. 

Canna.  (Heb)  A  reed  or  hollow  cane  : 
also  a  name  of  the  fibula,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  reed. 

Canna  fistula.     See  Cassia  jistulu. 

Canna  Iniuca.  The  Sagittaria  alexi- 
pharmica. 

Canna  major.     The  tibia. 

Canna  minor  cruris.  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  fibula. 

Cannabina.  (From  canna,  a  reed ; 
named  from  its  reed-like  stalk.)  So  Tourne- 
fort  named  the  Dalisca, 

CANNABIS.  (From  kzvvx.,  a  reed. 
KanxCcn  are  foul  springs,  wherein  hemp,  ike. 
grow  naturally.  Or  from  kanaba,  from 
ka?iah,  to  mow.  Arab.)     Hemp. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order, 
Pentandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  Can- 
nabis sativa  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  a  rank  smell 
of  a  narcotic  kind.  The  effluvia  from  the 
*re#h  herb  are  said  to  affect  the  eyes  and 


head,  and  that  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  long  steeped  is  a  sudden  poison. 
Hemp-seeds,  when  fresh,  afford  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oil.  Decoctions  and 
emulsions  of  them  have  been  recommended 
against  coughs,  ardor  urinx,  &c.  Their 
nse,  in  general,  depends  on  iheir  emollient 
and  demulcent  qualities.  The  leaves  of  an 
oriental  hemp,  called  bang  or  brtngue,  and 
by  the  Egyptians  assis,  are  said  to  be  used 
in  Eastern  countries,  as  a  narcotic  and 
aphrodisiac.     See  Jiangue. 

Cannabis  savita.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hemp  plant.     See  Cannabis. 

Cannacorus  radice  crocea.  See  Cur* 
enma. 

CANNULA.  (Dim.  of  canna,  a  reed.) 
The  name  of  a  surgical  instrument.  See 
Canula. 

Canon.  (K*ww.)  A  rule  or  canon,  by 
which  medicines  are  compounded. 

Canoniai.  (Kclvcvhu.)  Hippocrates  in 
his  book  De  Aere,  &c.  calls  those  persons 
thus,  who  have  straight,  and  not  prominent 
beilies.  He  would  intimate  that  they  are 
disposed,  as  it  were  by  a  straight  rule. 

Canopicon.  (From  Hivumrov,  the  flower 
of  the  elder.)  A  sort  of  spurge  named  from 
its  resemblance  ;  also  a  collyrium,  of  which 
the  chief  ingredient  was  elder-flowers. 

Canopite.  The  name  of  a  collyrium 
mentioned  by  Cel^us. 

Canopum.  (Knvanrov.)  The  flower  or 
bark  of  1  he  elder-tree,  in  Paulus  ^Egmeta. 
Cantabrica.  Convolvuhts  minimus  spicte 
foliis  Convolvulus  Urtaria  folio  Convol- 
vulus Cantabrica  of  Linnxus.  Lavender- 
leaved  bindweed.  Pliny  says  ic  was  dis- 
covered in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Canjabri  in  Spain  ;  whence 
its  name.  It  is  anthelmintic  and  actively 
cathartic. 

Cantabrum.  (From  kanta.  Heb.)  In 
Callus  Aurelianus  it  signifies  bran  or  fur- 
fur. 

Cantacon.     Garden  saffron. 
Cantara.     The  plant  which  bears  the 
St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Cantari  figuhni.  Earthen  cucur- 
bits. 

CANTHARIS  (Cantharis,  pi.  cantha- 
rides  ;  from  x.Avd*poc,  a  beetle,  to  whose  tribe 
it  belongs.)  Muscx  Hispanicx.  Lytta  vesi- 
catoria  of  Linnaeus.  The  blistering  fly. 
Spanish  fly.  The  importance  of  these  flies, 
by  their  stimulant,  corrosive,  and  epispastic 
qualities,  in  Ihe  practice  of  physic  and  sur- 
gery, is  very  considerable ;  indeed,  so  much 
so,  as  to  induce  many  to  consider  them  as 
the  most  powerful  medicine  in  the  materia 
medica.  These  flies  have  a  green  shining 
gold  body,  and  are  common  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Prance,  and  Germany,  The  largest  come 
from  Italy,  but  the  Spanish  cantharides  are 
generally  preferred.  When  applied  on  the 
skin,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  it  soon  raises 
a  blister  full  of  serous  matter,  and  thus 
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relieves  inflammatory  diseases,  as  phrenitis,  The  human  hair  is  composed  of  a  sp 

pleuritis,  hepatitis,  phelgmon,  bubo,  myosi-  cellular    texture,    containing    a    coloured 

tis,  arthritis,  &c.      The  tincture  of  these  liquid,    and    a  proper  covering.      Hun-  is 

flies  is  also  of  great  utility  in  several  cutane-  divided  into  two  ki  >ds  :  long,  which  ari.es 

ous  diseases,  rheumatic  affections,   sciatic  on  the  scalp,  cheek,  chin,  hreasts,  of 

pains,  &c.  but  ought  to  be  used  witli  much  the   anterior  parts  of  the  arms  and 

caution.     See  Blister.  the  arrn-pits,  groins,  and  pelvis  :  am1 

Canthcm.     Sugar-candy.  which    is  softer  than  the  long,  is  pi 

CANTHUS.      (KAybas;,  the  iron  binding  over  the  whole  body,  except  only  tl 

of  a  cart-wheel.    Dr.  Turton,  in  his  glos-  of  tiw  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.     TIk 

sary,  supposes,  from   its  etymology,  that  it  originates  in  the  adipose  membrane  from  an 

originally  signified  the  circular  extremety  of  oblong  membraneous  bulb,  which  baa 

the  eye-lid.)     The  angle  or  corner  of  "the  sels  peculiar  to  it.  The  hair  is  distinguished 

eye,  where  the  upper  and  under  eye-lids  by   different  names    in  certain  parts  :    as, 

meet.     That  next  the  nose  is  termed  the  cajrillus,  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  a-inis,  on 

internal  or  greater  canthus,  and  the  other,  the  back  ol     he  head  ;    circiinmu,   on  the 


the  external  or  lesser  canthus. 

Cantion.     An  epithet  for  sugar. 

Cantuariensis  aq.ua.  Canterbury  wa- 
ter is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron, 
sulphur,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  recom- 
mended in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  in 
gouty  complaints,  jaundice,  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  chlorosis 

CANULA.     (Dim.  of  canmi,  a  reed.)     A 


ilea;    cilium,  on  the  eye-lids;    tup 
Hum,   on    the    eyebrows  ;    vibrissa,  in 
nostriis  ;  barba,  on    the    chin  ;  pappus,  on 
the   middle   of  the    chin  ;    myata 
upper  lip  ;  piluf,  on  the  body. 

Cahllis  veneris      See  AtHantfmm. 

C aji llos    veneris    Canadensis.      The 
A  liantum  Canadense. 

Capiplkmu-m.     (From   caput,  the   head, 


tube   adapted  to  a  sharp  instrument,  with  and  plenus,  full.)      V  catarrh.     It  is  a  ban 

which  it  is  thrust  into  a  cavity  or  tumour,  barotis  word  ;  but  Baglivi  uses  it  to  signify 

containing  a    fluid;  the   perforation    nemg  that  continual  heaviness  or  disorder  in   the 

made,  the  sharp   instrument  is  withdrawn,  head,  which    the  Greeks    call    Carebaria, 

and  the  banula  left,  in  order  that  the  fluid  meg4&egM. 

may  pass  through  it.  Capistratio.     (From    capistrum,  a    bri- 

Cakusa.    Crystal.  die;    so   culled    because   the   prxpuce   is 

Caoutchouc     bee  Indian  rubber.  restrained  as  it  were  with  a  bridle)     See 

Cupaiva  balsam     See  Jiulsumum  Copaiba:.  Phymosis. 

Capelixa.      (From   capefine,  a  woman's  Capistrum.       (From    caput,  the   head.) 


hat,  or  bandage,  French.)  A  double- 
headed  roller  put  round  the  head. 

Capella.     A  cupel  or  test. 

Caper-bush.     See  Cappuris. 

Capetus.  (Ktt.7riloc,  per  aphxtesin,  pro 
CKZ-rilos  :  from  <rK%7rla>,  to  dig.)    Hippocrates 


A  bandage  for  the  head  is  so  called.  In 
Vogel's  Nosology  it  is  the  same  as  Trismus. 

CAPITAL  The  upper  part  of  an  alem- 
bic ;  likewise  called  the  heal. 

Cat itai.ia.  (From  caput,  the  head.) 
Cephalic*  :    medicines    which    relieve  dis- 


means  by  this  word  a  foramen,  which  is    orders  of  the  head. 

impervious  and  needs  the  use  of  a  chirur-        CapiTellum.     The  head  or  seed  vei 

gical  instrument  to  make   an  opening ;  as    frequently   applied  to  mosses,  &.c.     Some 


say  it  signifies  soapy  water,  others  say  it  is 
a  lixivium. 

Capitiluvium.  (From  caput,  the  head, 
and  lavo,  to  wash.  A  lotion  or  bath  tat 
the  head. 

Capitis  oblir/uus  inferior  et  major.  See 
Oblir/uus  inferior. 

Capitis  par  tertium  Follopii  See  Com- 
plexus  minor. 

Capitis  posticus.     See    Rectus  major  ca- 


the  anus  of  some  new-born  infants. 

Caphora.     (Arab)     C.imphire. 

Caphura  baros  ixdouum.  A  name  for 
camphire. 

Caphuhjk  Oi*itm.  An  aromatic  essential 
oil  distilled  from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon- 
tree. 

Capiilares  VKBJDCUU.  See  Ciinones 
and  Dracunculi. 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS.  (Vasa  capil- 
lar!a ;  from  capUhcs,  a  little  hair  ;  so  c&il-   pitta. 

ed  from  their  resemblance  to  hairs  or  Capitis  rectus.  See  Rectus  minor  capitis. 
fine  threads.)  The  very  small  ramifications  Capitllum.  (Dim.  of  caput,  the  head*) 
of  the  arteries,  which  terminate  upon  the  An  alembic.  In  anatomy,  a  small  head  or 
external  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  the  protuberance  of  a  bone,  received  into  the 
surface  of  interned  cavities.  concavity  of  another  bone. 

Capillatio.     (From  capillus,  a  hair.)     A        Capivi.      (Indian.)      A   tree  of  Braail, 
capillary  fracture  of  the  cranium.  which  affords   the  drug  called  balsam  of 

CAPILLUS.      (Quasi   capitis   pilus,   the    capivi.     See  Balsamum  copaibte. 
hair  of  the  head.)     The  hair.     Small,  cylin-        Capnee^eum.     (From  xs«ryoc,  smoke,  and 
drical,  transparent,  insensible,  and  elastic    :>.ut,  oil  j  so  named  from   its  smolo 
filaments,  which  arise  from  the  skin,  and    ludations  when  exposed  to  hi  at)     In  Ga- 
are  fastened  in  it  by  means  of  small  roots,    len's  works,  it  is  said  to  be  a  resin. 
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Capnias.  (From  usrrtt,  a  smoke.)  A  of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species  of  cap- 
jasper  of  a  smoaky  colour.  Also  a  kind  of  sicums,  but  especially  of  the  capsicum 
vine  which  bean  white  and  part  black  m.nimum,  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hot- 
grapes,  test    ot    all.    These    peppers    have    been 

Capnistom.     (From  kuttvg;,  smoke.)     A  chiefly  used  as  condiments.  *They  prevent 

preparation    made  of  spices   and   oil,    by  flatulence   fr>m  vegetable   food  and  give 

kindling  the  spices  and  fumigating  the  oil.  warmth  to  the  stomach,  possessing  all  the 

Cap.mtis.  (From  tutmos,  smoke;  so  virtues  of  the  oriental  spices,  without  pro- 
called  from  its  smoky  colour.)    Tutty.  ducrng  those  complaints  of  the  head  which 

Camtohjes.     (Prom jmmw, fumitory, and  the  latter  art- apt  to  occasion.     An  abuse 

«<fcc,  likene»s.)     A  species  of  fumitory.  of  them,   however,  gives  rise   to  visceral 

(J.m'nos.     KnirvK.     fumitory*  s0  called,  obstructions,    especially    of    the  liver 


In 


says  Blanebard,  because  its  juice,  if  applied 
to  the  eyes,  produces  the  same  effect  and 
sensations  as  smoke. 

Capo  moi.aco.     The  Piper  Ind'.cuir. 

Cappa.     (d-capite,     from*  the  head;    so 
called     from    its   supposed    resemblance.)    practice,  found  them  useful  in  the  cachexia 
The  herb  monkshood.  Af'ricana,  which  he  considers  as  a  most  fre- 

CAPPARIS.       (From     cabar,    Arab    or    quent   and    fatal  predisposition   to  disease 
mmranw  */**,  ftom  its  curing  inad-    among  the  slaves.     Dr.  Wright  says,  that 


the  practice  of  medicine,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  furnish  us  with  one 
of  the  purest  and  strongest  stimulants 
which  can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Adair  who  first  introduced  them  into 


ness  and  melancholy.)     The  caper  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnzean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Jlonogynia. 

2.  The  pbarroacopoeial  name  of  the  Cap- 
pans  spinota  of   Linnaeus: — pedunculis   so- 
Htariia     unifloris,     stipirfis 
annuis,  capsulis    ovatilms. 


in  dropsical  and  other  complaints  where 
chalybeates  are  indicated,  a  minute  por- 
tion of  powdered  capsicum  forms  an  ex- 
cellent addition  ;.nd  recommends  its  use  in 
lethargic  affections.  This  pepper  has  also 
been  successfully  employed  in  a  species  of 
film  cynanche  maligna,  which  proved  very  fatal 
The    buds    or    in  the  West  Indies,    resisting  \he   use  of 


unexpanded   Bowers  of  this  plant,  are  in    Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  other  remedies 
common  use  as  a  pickle,  which  is  said  to    commonly   employed.    In  tropical  fevers, 


antiscorbutic  virtues.  The  bark 
of  the  root  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as 
a  deobsU'uent. 

C  attar  is  sriNosA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Caper  plant.     See  Capparis. 

Capheolaris.  (From  cupreolus,  a  ten- 
dril.) Caprealattts.  Resembling  m  its 
contortions',  or  other  appearance,  the  ten- 
drils of  a  vine  ;  as  the  spermatic  vessels. 

C  11'iieoi.atus.     See  Capreolaris. 

Capkeolus.  (Dim.  of  capita,  a  ten- 
dril.) 1;  means  the  helix  or  circle  of  the 
ear,  from  its  tendril-Ike  contortion.  Dr. 
Turton  suggests  its  derivation  from  caper, 
a  goat,  whose  horn  its  contortions  some- 
what resemble. 

C  apr  ico  Binn.     Lead. 

Caphificus.     (From  caper,  a  goat,  and 


coma  and  delirium  are  common  attendants, 
and  in  such  cases  cataplasms  of  capsicum 
have  a  speedy  and  happy  effect.  They 
redden  the  parts,  but  seldom  blister  unless 
when  kept  on  too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from 
relaxation,  the  diluted  juice  of  capsicum 
is  found  to  be  a  valuable  remedy.  Dr. 
Adair  gave  six  or  eight  grains  for  a 
dose,  made  into  pills  ;  or  else  he  prepared 
a  tincture  by  digesting  half  an  ounce  of  the, 
pepner  in  a  pound  of  alcohol,  the  dose  of 
which  was  one  or  two  drachms,  diluted 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  A 
tinctuva  capsaci  is  now  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  the  London  pharmaco- 
peia. 

CAPSULA.     (Dim.  of  capsa,  a  chest  or 
case.)     A  term  given  by  anatomists  to  any 


flats,  a  tit  ;  because  they  are  a  chief  food    membranous  production  enclosing  a  part 
of  goats.)    The  wild  fig-tree.  °*   lhe  b"dy  llke  a  ba£;  ™  the  capsular 

CArnizAws.     Is    by    Galen    and    others    hgamenls,   the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
used  to  express  an  inequality  in  the  pulse,    lfcns»  &c- 
when  it  leaps,  and,  as  it  were,  dances  in 
unci  rtain  strokes  and  periods. 

Capsella.  (Dim.  of  capsa,  a  chest, 
from  its  resemblance.)  A  name  in  Mar- 
cellus  Fmpiricus  for  viper's  bugloss. 


Capsulje  ATRABiLARiiE.  See  Renal 
capsules. 

Capsule  resales.     See  Renal  capsules. 

CAPSULAR    LIGAMENT.  (Capsu- 

laris ;    from  capsa,   a   bag.)     Ligamentum 


CAPSICUM.     (From  juct7a>,  to  bite,  on  capsulars     The  ligament  which  surrounds 

account  of  its  effect  on  the  mouth.)  every  movable   articulation,  and   contains 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  the  synovia  like  a  bag. 

Lin.  x  ii  system.     Class,  Pentandria.     Or-  CAPSULE    OF    GLYSSON.       Capsula 

der,  Monogynix.     Guinea  pepper.  communis.   Glissonii.  Vagina  portce.    Vagina 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Cap-  Glyssonii.  A  strong  tunic,  formed  of  cel- 
licum  annuvmof  Linnaeus.  What  is  general-  hilar  texture,  which  accompanies  the  vena 
lyusedumiei  the  nam  of  Cayenne  pepper,  portse,  and  its  most  minute  ramifications 
i»  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  powder  throughout  the  whole  liver. 
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Capulum.  (From  Ha/mx-ru,  to  bentl.) 
A  contortion  of  the  eye-lids,  or  other 
parts. 

Capuii.     (Arab.)     Camphor. 

CAPUT.  (From  capio,  to  take;  be- 
cause from  it,  according  to  Varro,  the 
senses  take  their  origin.)  The  head,  cra- 
nium or  skull.  It  is  situated  above  or 
upon  the  trunk,  and  united  to  the  cervical 
vertebra:. 

For  its  bones,  see  Skull.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  skull  and  ftce.  On  the  skull 
are  observed  vertex  or  crown  ;  sinciput, 
or  tore-part ;  occiput,  or  hinder  part ;  and 
the  temples.  The  parts  distinguished  on 
the  face  are  well  known ;  as  the  fore- 
head, nose,  eyes,  &c.  The  arteries  of 
the  head  are  branches  of  the  carotids ; 
and  the  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
jugulars. 

'  CAPUT  GA.LLINAGINIS.  Verumon- 
tanum.  A  cutaneous  eminence  in  the  ure- 
thra of  men,  before  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, somewhat  like  the  head  of  a  cock  in 
miniature,  around  which  the  seminal  ducts, 
and  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland, 
open. 

Caput  mortuum.  A  fanciful  term, 
much  use;  by  the  old  chymists,  but  now 
entirely  rejected.  It  denoted  the  fixed  re- 
sidue of  operations.  As  the  earlier  chy- 
mists did  not  examine  these,  they  did  not 
find  any  inconvenience  in  one  general 
term  to  denote  them  •.  but  the  most  slender 
acquaintance  with  modern  chymistry  must 
show  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  de- 
note, by  one  general  term,  all  the  various 
matters  that  remain  fixed  in  certain  de- 
grees of  heat. 

CAPUT  OBSTIPUM.  The  wry  neck, 
mostly  a  spasmodic  complaint. 

Caput  puiicia.  (A  barbarous  word, 
from  caput,  the  head,  and  purgo,  to  purge.) 
Medicines  which  purge  the  head.  Errhines. 
Masticatories. 

Capyridion.  (From  asr-wgoc,  burnt.) 
Capyrion.     A  medicated  cake,  much  baked. 

CapyRiox.     See  Capyridion. 

Carabe.     (Persian.)     Amber. 

Carabe  funerum.  A  name  given  to 
bitumen. 

CARABUS.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the 
beetle  kind.  Two  species,  the  chrysoce- 
phalus  and  ferruginous,  have  Ixren  recom- 
mended for  the  tooth-ach.  They  must  be 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  and  then  rub- 
bed on  the  gum  and  tooth  affected. 

Ca"3acosmos.  A  name  of  the  sour 
mare's  milk,  so  much  ai'lmired  by  the  Tar- 
tars. 

Caraglata.  The  common  aloe  of 
Brazil. 

Caraxna,     Caragiia.     Carannx  gummi. 

(Spanish.)     Btesilis.    A  concrete  resinous 

juice,   that    exudes   from  a  large  tree,  of 

which  we  have  no  particular  account.     It 

,  if  brought  from  New  Spain  and  America, 


in  little  masses,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags  j 
externally  and  internally  i*  is  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  variegated  with  irregular  white 
streaks.  When  fresh,  it  is  soft  and  tena- 
cious, but  becomes  dry  and  friable  by 
keeping.  Pure  caranna  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  smell,  especially  when  heated, 
and  a  bitterish  slightly  pungent  taste.  It 
was  formerly  employed  as  an  ingredient  in 
vulnerary  balsams,  strengthening,  discu- 
tient,  and  suppurating  plaisters  j  but  its 
scarcity  has  caused  it  to  be  forgotten. 

Cara  schulli.  (Indian  )  Frutex  In- 
dica  spinosa.  An  Indian  shrub,  like  the 
caper-bush.  A  *  decoction  of  the  root 
proves  diuretic.     Ray 

Carawnyseed*    See  Carum. 

Carbasus.  (KagC*<rof.)  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus  uses  this  word  tor  lint. 

CARBO.  (Carbah,  Heb.  burnt,  or 
dried.)  Coal.  In  medicine  and  chymistry, 
it  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  char- 
coal, and  receives  its  name  from  its  mode 
of  preparation,  which  is  by  burning  pieces 
of  light  wood  into  a  dry  black  coal. 

Carbo  ligni.  Charcoal.  As  an  external 
application,  powdered  charcoal  has  been 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  gangrene, 
from  external  causes,  and  all  descriptions 
of  foetid  ulcers.  Meat  which  has  acquired 
a  mawkish  or  even  putrid  smell,  is  found 
to  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet  by  rubbing 
it  with  powdered  charcoal. 

CARBON.  (From  carbo,  coal.)  The 
chymical  name  of  charcoal.  It  is  the  black 
residue  of  vegetables,  which  have  suffered 
a  complete  decomposition  of  their  volatile 
principles  by  fire.  Charcoal  is  black,  briule, 
sonorous  and  light.  It  is  placed  among 
simple  bodies,  because  no  experiment  has 
hitherto  shown  the  possibility  of  decom- 
posing it.  It  exists  in  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdom.  When  it  is 
required  to  procure  carbon  in  a  state  of 
great  purity,  it  must  be  dried  by  strong 
ignition  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  diamond 
when  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  forms  charcoal. 
Charcoal  is  therefore  considered  to  be  an 
oxyd  of  diamond,  and  the  diamond  pure 
carbon. 

CARBON,  GASEOUS  OX1D  OF. 
Gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  was  first  described 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  mistook  it  for  a 
hydro-carbonate.  With  the  true  nature 
of  it  we  have  been  only  lately  acquainted. 
It  was  first  proved  to  be  a  peculiar 
gas,  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  of  Woolwich, 
who  made  it  known  to  us  as  such,  in 
April  1801,  through  the  medium  of 
Nicholson's  Journal  for  that  month. 
Several  additional  properties  of  this  gas 
were  soon  afterwards  noticed  by  Desormes, 
Clement  and  others.  Gaseous  oxyd  of  car- 
bon forms  an  intermediate  substance  be- 
tween the  pure  hydro-carbonates  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  ;  but  not  being  possessed  of 
acid  properties,  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  callecf* 
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it  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  chymical 
nomenclature,  gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon,  for 
it  consists  of  oxygen  and  carbon  rendered 
gaseous  by  caloric. 

Though  the  gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  has 
«  some  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon hidro-carbonatcs,  the  following  charac- 
teristic properties  sufficiently  prove  that 
none  of  those  at  present  known  are  similar 
to  it.  We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  peculiar  gas. 

Properties-—  Gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  is 
considerably  lighter  than  any  of  the  hydro- 
carbonates.  It  is  lighter  than  common  air,  in 
the  proportion  of  22  to  23.  When  mingled 
with  common  air,  and  ignited,  it  does  not 
explode,  but  burns  with  a  lambent  blue 
flame,  and  the  product  is  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  very  little  absorbable  by  water ;  it  is  void 
of  taste  and  odour.  A  mixture  of  20  parts 
of  gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  and  8  of  oxygen 
gas,  fired  over  mercury,  by  electricity, 
diminishes  to  a  volume  equal  to  about  IS 
or  19  parts,  which  is  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  contains  neither  water  nor  the  basis  of 
that  fluid.  It  is  exceedingly  noxious  :  ani- 
mals die  in  it  instantly;  when  breathed  for 
a  i'ew  minutes  only,  it  produces  giddiness 
and  faintings.  Neither  light,  heat,  nor 
electricity  have  any  effect  upon  it.  When 
equal  quantities  of  gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  gas  are  passed  through  a 
red-hot  glass  tube,  the  tube  is  lined  with 
charcoal,  water  is  formed,  and  an  excess  of 
hydrogen  makes  its  escape.  If  a  piece  of 
iron  be  put  into  the  tube,  it  is  oxydated, 
but  not  converted  into  steel.  Neither  ni- 
trogen gas  nor  sulphur  have  any  action  on 
it  even  at  high  temperatures.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  a  minute  quantity  of  char- 
coal, and  increases  in  bulk.  It  dissolves 
phosphorus  and  acquires  the  property  of 
burning  with  a  yellow  flame.  The  alkalies 
have  no  effect  on  this  gas.  It  is  not  altered 
when  passed  with  ammonia  through  an 
ignited  tube.  When  the  red  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury is  heated  in  it,  a  commencement  of 
reduction  takes  place.  Neither  sulphuric, 
nitric,  nor  nitro-muriatic  acids,  alter  it, 
when  passed  with  it  through  a  red-hot  tube: 
Four  parts  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas 
left  with  one  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  decom- 
pose it  completely.  Nitrous  gas  has  no  ef- 
fect upon  it.  When  mixed  with  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas,  and  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas  remains  mixed  with  gaseous 
oxvd  of  carbon. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Gaseous  Oxyd  of 
Carbon. — Gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon  may  be 
obtained  by  a  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  at  high  tempera tures.^by  means  of 
various  fixed  substances  which  have  a  con- 
siderable affinity  to  oxygen.  This  may  be 
done  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
with  any  of  the  metallic  oxyds,  or  by  ex- 


posing  to  a  strong  red  heat,  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  or  barytes,  and  filings  of 
iron,  zinc,  &c. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  gaseous 
oxyd  of  carbon  in  a  state  of  purity,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Take  one  part  of  chalk,  previously  ex- 
posed to  a  low  red  heat,  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  per- 
fectly dry  filings  ot  zinc  ;  let  the  mixture 
be  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  expose  it 
to  a  heat  gradually  increased.  As  soon  as 
the  retort  becomes  of  a  dull  red  heat,  gas 
will  be  disengaged  in  great  abundance. 
The  gas  which  comes  over  first  is  carbonic 
acid  gas,  but  as  soon  as  the  retort  becomes 
thoroughly  ignited,  pure  gaseous  oxyd  of 
carbon  is  liberated  in  a  prodigious  quantity, 
which  may  be  collected  in  the  usual  manner 
over  water. 

In  this  process,  a  decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  takes  place  in  its 
nascent  state.  The  zinc  robs  the  carbonic 
acid  of  part  of  its  oxygen  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  ox- 
ydated.  The  carbonic  acid,  by  being  thus 
deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen,  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  new  inflammable  gas,  which 
is  the  gaseous  oxyd  of  carbon. 

Carbonaceous  acid.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

CARBONAS.  A  carbonate.  A  neutral 
salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid 
with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  base. 
The  carbonates  employed  in  medicine  are 
some  of  them  perfect  and  some  imperfect. 

The  imperfect  carbonates  in  use  are — 

1.  The  subcarbonas  potassse. 

2-  The  subcarbonas  sods. 

3.  The  subcarbonas  sodae  exsiccata. 

4.  The  subcarbonas  plumbi. 
The  perfect  carbonates  are — 

1.  The  carbonas  ammonise. 

2.  The  liquor  carbonatis  ammonite. 

3.  The  carbonas  potassx. 
4    The  carbonas  soda;. 

5.  The  creta  praeparata. 

6.  The  carbonas  magnesia* 

7.  The  carbonas  feiri. 
CARBONAS     AMMONLE.      Carbonate 

of  ammonia.  This  preparation  was  former- 
ly called  ammonia  prceparata,  and  sal  vola- 
tilis  salis  ammoniaci,  and  sal  volatilis.  It  is 
made  thus  ■. — take  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  a 
pound ;  of  prepared  chalk,  dried,  two 
pounds.  Reduce  them  seperately  to  pow- 
der ;  then  mix  them  together,  and  sublime 
in  a  heat  gradually  raised,  till  the  retort 
becomes  red. 

This  salt  possesses  nervine  and  stimu- 
lating powers,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in 
the  dose  of  from  two  to  eight  grains,  in 
nervous  affections,  debilities,  flatulency, 
from  acidity  and  dvspepsia. 

CARBONAS  CALCIS.  Carbonate  of 
lime.    Several  of  these  are  used  in  medi- 
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cine  ;  the  purest  and  best  are  the  creta 
preparati,  chelae  eancrorum,  testae  ostrea- 
rum,  testae  ovoruun,  and  occuli  eancrorum. 
CiiuinxAS  plumbi.  See  Cerusaa. 
CARBON  AS  POTASS,£.  Carbonate 
of  potash.  This  preparation,  which  has 
been  long  known  by  the  name  of  Kali  xra 
turn,  appeared  in  the  last  London  pharma- 
copoeia, for  the  first  time.  It  is  made 
thu.» : — Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
made  from  tartar,  a  poun.! ;  carbonate  of 
ammonia  three  ounces;  distilled  water,  a 
pint.  Having'  previously  dissolved  the 
subcarbonate  of  potash  in  the  water,  add 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  :  then,  by  means 
of  a  sand-bath,  apply  a  heat  of  180°  for 
three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia  shall  be 
driven  off";  lastly,  set  the  notation  by,  to 
crystallize.  The  remaining-  solution  may 
be  evaporated  in  the  same  manner,  that 
crystals  m..y  again  form  when  it  is  set  by. 

This  process  was  invented  by  Ber'hol'et. 
The  potash  takes  the  carbonic  acid  from 
the  ammonia,  which  is  volatile,  and  passes 
off  in  the  temperature  employed.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  detach  the  am- 
monia entirely.  Potash  is  thus  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  of  which  it  contains 
double  the  quantity  that  the  subcarbo- 
nate of  potash  docs  j  it  gives  out  this  pro- 
portion on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  may  be  converted  again  into  the  sub- 
s:dt,  by  healing  it  again  a  short  time,  to 
redness.  It  is  less  nauseous  to  the  taste 
than  the  subcarbonate;  it  crystallizes,  ami 
dots  not  deliquesce  Water,  at  the  com- 
mon temperature,  dissolves  one  fourth  its 
weight,  and  at  212°,  five-sixths  ;  but  litis 
latter  heat  detaches  some  of  the  carbonic 
acid. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  is  generally 
used  for  the  purpose  ot  imparting  carbonic 
acid  to  the  stomach,  by  givi.ig  a  scruple  in 
solution  with  a  tabie  spoon-ful  of  lemon- 
juice,  in  the  act  of  effervescing. 

CARBONAS  SOD/E.  Carbonate  of 
soda.  Take  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
a  pound ;  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
three  ounces  ;  of  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Having  previously  d;  solved  the  sod*  in  the 
w;.ter,  add  the  ammonia  :  then,  by  means 
of 'a  sand-bath,  apply  a  heat  of  180°  for 
three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia  is  driven 
off  Lastly,  set  the  solution  by,  to  crys- 
tallize The  remaining  solution  m..y,  in 
the  same  manrer,  be  evaporated,  and  set 
by,  that  crystals  may  again  form. 

This  salt  which  is  called  also  aerated  soda 
and  natron,  hears  to  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  the  same  relation  that  the  carbonate 
of  potash  does  to  its  subcarbona'e.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  possesses  the 
same  comparative  advantages,  and  contains 
double  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

CARBONAS  MAGNESIA.  Magnesia 
alba.    The  carbonate  of  magnesia.    This 


preparation  is  variously  prepared.  The 
college  of  physicians  of  London  direct  it 
thus  : — Take  of  sulphate  of  magm 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  of  each  a  pound  ; 
water,  three  gallons.  Dissolve  the  sub- 
carbonate of  potash  in  three  pi  as  of 
the  water,  .aid  strain.  Dissolve  also  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  separately,  in  five 
pints  of  the  water,  and  strain ;  then  add 
the  rest  of  the  water  to  the  latter  solution, 
apply  heat,  and,  when  it  boils,  pour  in  the 
former  solution,  stirring  them  well  toge- 
ther; next,  strain  through  a  linen  cloth  ; 
lastly,  wasli  the  powder  repeatedly  with 
boiling  water,  and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  pa- 
per, in  a  heat  of  200  deg. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  esteemed  as  an 
aperient  and  antacid,  and  is  given  against 
constipation,  flatulency,  acidity  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  its  effects.  The  dose  is  from- 
ten  grains  to  a  drachm. 

CARBONAS  PBRRI  Ferrum  prtett- 
pitatum.  Carbonate  of  iron.  Tins  prepara- 
tion is  made  by  decomposing  the  sulphate 
of  iron  by  the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  thus — 
Take  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces  j 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  ten  ounces  ;  boiling 
water,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
iron  and  subcarbonate  of  soda  separately, 
each  in  four  pints  of  water;  next  mix  the 
solutions  together,  and  set  it  by,  that  the 
precipitated  powder  may  subside;  then, 
having  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquor, 
wash  the  carbonate  of  iron  with  hot  waier, 
and  dry  it  upon  bibuious  pup;  r,  in  a  gentle 
heat. 

This  salt  is  a  subcarbonate  of  iron,  and 
not  a  perfect  carbonate.  It  is  substituted 
for  the  rnbigo  ferri  of  the  former  pharma- 
copoeias. It  is  much  esteemed  as  a  mild 
chalybeate,  and  is  given  In  the  dose  of 
from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

CARBONATED  HYDROGEN  GAS, 
LIGHT  Light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas 
is  hydrogen  gas  holding  charcoal  in  solu- 
tion. There  are  several  combinations  of 
this  kind  of  gas  obtained  by  different  pro- 
cesses, v  hich  differ  in  their  properties,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  their  constituent  prin- 
ciples. 

Properties. — Light  carbonated  lndrogen 
gas  has  a  foetid  odour  It  is  neither  absorbed 
nor  altered  by  water.  I'  is  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  denser  and  deeper  coloured 
flame  than  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  unalterable 
by  acids  or  alkalies,  and  by  water.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  hy- 
drogen gaS)  or  that  of  common  air.  Its 
combustion  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  is  productive  of  water  and  carbo- 
nic acid.  When  passed  through  melted 
sulphur,  it  becomes  converted  into  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  gas,  and  charcoal  is  depo- 
sited. Electrization  dilates  it  perma- 
nently to  a  little  more  tbaji  twice  its  ori- 
ginal bulk.    The  air  thus  expanded,  re- 
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Quires  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  to  de- 
compose it,  than  the  same  quantity  of  gas 
not  dilated  by  electricity;  100 cubic  inches 
of  pure  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  weigh  from 
16  to  24  grains. 

Light  carbonated  hydroden  gas  may 
be  obtained  from  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  substances.  Nature  produces  it 
ready  formed  in  marshes  and  ditches, 
on  the  surface  of  putrid  water,  in  bury- 
ing-places,  common  sewers,  and  in  those 
situations  where  putrid  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  are  accumulated.  It  is  also 
generated  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  living 
animals. 

1.  Light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  may 
be  plentifully  procured  from  most  stagnant 
waters :  to  do  this,  fill  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  with  the  water,  and  keep  it  inverted 
therein,  with  a  funnel  in  its  neck;  then, 
with  a  stick,  stir  the  mud  at  the  bottom, 
just  under  the  funnel  in  the  bottle,  so  as  to 
let  the  bubbles  of  air,  which  rise  from  the 
mud,  enter  into  the  bottle  ;  when,  by  thus 
stirring  the  mud  in  various  places,  and 
catching  the  air  in  the  bottle,  it  is  filled,  it 
must  be  corked  under  water. 

2.  It  may  be  also  obtained  during  the 
distillation  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters.    For  instance  : 

Let  shavings  of  wood,  or  saw-dust,  be 
put  into  a  retort,  and  begin  the  distillation 
with  a  gentle  heat,  increasing  it  gradually, 
till  the  retort  becomes  red  hot ;  a  great 
quantity  of  gas  will  be  liberated,  which 
may  be  caught  over  water.  On  examining 
this  gas,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas.  In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  purity,  the  whole  must  be  mixed 
with  lime-water,  or  with  a  caustic  alkaline 
solution.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be 
absorbed,  and  the  carbonated  hydrogen  gas 
left  behind,  in  a  pure  state. 

The  production  of  this  gas  in  this  man- 
ner, is  the  result  of  a  partial  analysis  of 
the  wood.  It  proves  that  wood  con- 
tains solid  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen. 
When  the  iniensity  of  the  heal  has  reached 
a  certain  decree,  a  part  of  the  charcoal 
unites  with  part  of  the  oxygen  and  pro- 
duces carbonic  acid,  which,  by  means  of 
caloric,  is  melted  into  the  gaseous  state, 
■nd  forms  carbonic  acid  gas;  at  the  same 
time,  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  wood 
combines  with  another  portion  of  carbon 
and  caloric,  and  forms  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas. 

Remark. — The  flame  of  burning  wood, 
&c.  is  the  inflamed  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas,  liberated  on  the  application  of  caloric 
to  such  bodies. 

3.  Charcoal  is  in  general  made  use  of  for 
obtaining  light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 
For  this  purpose,  put  some  moistened 
charcoal  mKp  an  earthen  retort,  apply  heat, 
and  increase  it  till  the  retort  becomes  ig- 


nited ;  gas  will  be  evolved,  consisting 
partly  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  partly  of 
light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  separated  as  before. 

In  this  case  a  decomposition  of  the 
water  takes  place,  by  means  of  the  char- 
coal. The  oxygen  forsakes  its  hydrogen, 
and  unites  to  part  of  the  charcoal,  at 
this  temperature,  and  forms  carbonic  acid 
gas,  in  conjunction  with  caloric  ;  the  libe- 
rated hydrogen  assisted  by  caloric,  dis- 
solves another  portion  of  the  charcoal,  and 
forms  with  it  light  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas. 

4.  Light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  may 
be  formed  in  a  direct  manner,  by  dis- 
solving charcoal  in  hydrogen  gas.  This 
may  be  effected  by  directing  the  rays  of 
the  sun  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror, 
upon  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  placed  on 
mercury,  in  a  receiver  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas. 

CARBONATED  HYDROGEN  GAS, 
HEAVY.  This  gas  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  a  society  of  Dutch  chymists, 
consisting  of  Deiman,  Troostwyk,  Bond, 
and  Laurenburgh.  They  observed  in  this 
gas  the  particular  property,  that  when  i'c 
was  combined  with  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  gas,  in  a  certain  proportion,  the  elas- 
tic form  of  both  fluids  became  destroyed,* 
and  an  oil  was  produced  ;  for  which  reason 
they  called  it  Olefiant  gas. 

Properties. — Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas  is  not  absorbed  or  altered  by  water.  Its 
weight,  compared  with  common  air,  is  as 
909  to  1000.  It  has  a  disagreeable  foetid 
odour,  different  from  that  of  light  carbo- 
nated hydrogen  gas.  It  burns  with  a 
strong  compact  flame,  similar  to  that  of  a 
resinous  oil.  When  mixed  with  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,  its  bulk  is  diminished, 
and  an  oil  is  formed.  When  the  mixture  ot 
these  two  gases  is  fired,  a  quantity  of  char- 
coal is  immediately  deposited,  in  the  form 
of  fine  soot.  Sulphuric,  sulphureous,  ni 
trie,  nitrous,  nnd  muriatic  acids  do  not  act 
upon  it ;  neither  does  nitrous  gas,  nor  any 
of  the  fixed  alkalies.  Ammonia  adds  to  its 
volume  without  occasioning  any  other 
change.  Phosphorus  heated  in  it,  even  to 
fusion  doe.,  not  affect  it.  When  made  to 
pass  through  an  ignited  glas*  tube,  it  does 
not  diminish  in  volume,  but  loses  the  pro- 
perty  of  forming  oil  with  oxyehgated  muri- 
atic acid  gas.  lilectric  shocks  passed 
through  it,  dilate  and  likewise  deprive  it  of 
this  property.  When  passed  through  an 
ignited  porcelain  tube,  it  affords  hydrogen 
gas  mingled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  carbon 
is  deposited.  When  passed  through  a  tube 
with  sulphur  in  fusion,  sulphurated  hydro, 
gen  gas  is  obtained,  and  charcoal  deposited 
When  burnt  with  oxygen  gas,  or  when 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  filled  with 
oxyd  of  manganese,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
formed. 
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p,  -Heavy    carbonated  hydro- 

is  is  obtained  by  decomposing  alco- 
hol in  sulphuric  acid, at  high  temperatures. 

It  is  als  obtained  in  abundance  when  al- 
cohol or  ether  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
earthen  lube.  Sulphuric  ether  mixed 
with  sulphuric  .tcid,  and  subjected  to  heat, 
also  affords  it,  but  in  a  less  pure  state. 

The  Dutch  chymists  observed,  that  if 
the  vapour  of  ardent  spirit  or  ether  be 
m..de  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube,  over 
the  component  parts  of  the  earthern  tube, 
namely,  aitimine  and  silex,  this  gas  was 
also  produced ;  or  bypassing  it  through  a 
red  hot  lube  of  pipe-C:ay. 

In  order  to  obl.iin  this  gas  the  following 
method  may  serve : 

Let  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  one  of  highly  rectified  ardent 
spirit,  be  mingled  together  gradually  in  a 
glass  retort  ;  heat  will  be  developed,  the 
mixture  will  become  brown,  and  heavy 
carbonated  hydrogen  gas  will  be  extricated 
without  the  application  of  external  heat. 
When  a  moderate  !;eat  is  applied,  the 
-action  is  very  violent,  and  the  gas  is  libe- 
rated very  copiously,  and  may  be  received 
over  water. 

The  gas  obtained,  is  always  mixed  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphureous  acid 
gas,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  agi- 
tating it  in  contact  with  lime-water,  or  a 
solution  of  potash. 

Remark. — In  this  operation  the  heat 
ought  to  be  regulated  with  great  care,  and 
the  retort  holding  the  mixture  ought  to  be 
very  capacious,  otherwise  the  matter  will 
be  forced  over  into  the  receiver.  The 
heat  of  a  candle,  or  lamp,  is  sufficient, 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS.  Atidum  Car. 
bonicum.  Fixed  air.  Carbonaceous  acid. 
Aerial  acid.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  first 
clastic  aeriform  fluid  that  was  known.  We 
find  that  the  ancients  were  in  some  measure 
acquainted  with  it  Van  Helmont  called  it 
the  gas  of  Must,  or  of  the  vintage,  or  gas 
sylvestre. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Black  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  properties  of  this  fluid. 
In  the  year  1755  lie  discovered  the  affinity 
between  this  gas  and  alkalies:  and  Berg- 
man, in  1772,  proved  that  it  was  an 
acid. 

Properties. — Carbonic  acid  gas  is  in- 
visible. It  extinguishes  flame.  It  is  fatal 
to  animal  life.  It  exerts  powerful  effects 
on  living  vegetables.  Its  taste  is  pun- 
gent and  acid.  Its  energy,  as  an  acid, 
is  but  feeble,  although  distinct  and  cer- 
tain. Neither  light  or  caloric  seem  to 
produce  any  distinct  effect  upon  it,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  dilates  it.  II  mixes 
without  combining  with  oxygen  gas.  It 
unites  with  wa  er  slowly.  These  two  fluids, 
after  considerable  agitation,  at  last  com- 
bine,  and    lbrm    a  sub-acid  fluid.     The 


colder  the  water,  and  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure applied,  the  more  carbonic  acid  gas 
will  be  ab  orbed.  The  water  impregnated 
with  it,  Bparklea  upon  agitation  ;  it  baa  a 
pungent  acidulous  taste,  and  reddens 
tincture  of  litmus.  Heat  again  disengages 
the  gas  from  the  water.  This  gas  precipi- 
tates lime,  strontia,  and  barytes,  from 
thea-  solutions  in  water.  It  is  greedily 
attracted  by  all  the  alkalies.  It  undergoes 
no  alteration  by  light.  Its  specific  weight 
is  to  that  -if  atmospheric  air,  as  1500  to 
1000.  It  may  be  poured  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxy- 
gen, nor  is  it  altered  by  any  of  the  simple 
combustible  bodies  at  common  tempera- 
tures ;  but  phosphorus,  iron,  and  lime, 
are  capable  of  decomposing  it,  when  as- 
sisted by  heat. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 
Ot  all  the  gases,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
that,  perhaps,  which  is  diffused  in  the 
greatest  abundance  throughout  nature.  It 
is  found  in  three  different  states  : — 1st, 
In  that  of  gas  ;  2dly,  In  that  of  mixture ; 
and  3dly,  In  that  of  combination.  The 
various  processes  for  obtaining  it  are  the 
following ; 

1.  Put  into  a  common  glass-bottle,  or 
retort,  a  little  marble,  chalk,  or  lime- 
stone and  pour  on  it  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  about  six  times  its  weight  of 
water,  an  effervescence  will  ensue,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  liberated,  which 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  may  collect 
over  mercury  ;  but  a  mercurial  apparatus 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  gas 
may  be  collected  over  water,  if  it  is  to  be 
used  immediately  when  procured. 

In  this  instance  the  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged  from  the  state  of  combina- 
tion, and  reduced  to  the  aeriform  state 
of  gas.  The  marble,  lime-stone,  or 
chalk,  consists  of  this  acid  and  lime ;  on 
presenting  to  it  sulphuric  acid,  a  decom- 
position takes  place,  the  sulphuric  acid  has 
a  greater  affinity  to  the  lime  than  t"he  car- 
bonic acid  has  ;  it  therefore  unites  to  it, 
and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  disengaging  at 
the  same  time,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
state  of  gas,  at  the  temperature  of  our  at- 
mosphere. 

lie  mark. — Carbonic  acid  gas  may,  in  this 
manner,  be  disengaged  from  all  its  combi- 
nations with  alkai  es ;  by  using  indifferently 
any  other  dense  acid,  possessing  a  superior 
affinity  to  the  a. kali  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word. 

2.  It  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the 
same  substances  by  the  action  of  caloric. 

For  this  purpose,  reduce  marble,  or 
chalk,  to  powder  ;  introduce  it  into  a  gun- 
barrel,  which  must  be  placed  across  a  fur- 
nace ;  adapt  a  bent  tube  to  its  lower  extre- 
mity, and  insert  it  below  a  receiver  in  the 
pneumatic  apparatus.  Maintain  a  strong 
heat,  till  the  barrel  is  brought  to  a  state  of 
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ion,  and  at  that  temperature  carbonic 
acid  gas  will  be  liberated  in  abundance. 

In  tins  case,  a  decomposition  of  the 
marble  or  carbonate  of  lime  takes  place, 
on  account  of  the  action  of  caloric, 
winch  at  a  high  temperature  breaks  the 
affinity  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  lime; 
it  unites  with  the  first,  and  leaves  the  lime 
behind  in  that  state  which  is  generally 
called  quick  lime. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas  may  also  be  obtain- 
ed by  burni  g  charcoal  in  oxygen  g;ts. 

Take  a  bell-glass,  filled  with  oxygen  gas, 
resting  inverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury  ; 
pass  up  into  it  some  bits  of  new-made  char- 
coal, with  some  touch-paper  affixed  to 
them  ;  set  fire  to  them  by  means  of  a  lens 
collecting  the  sun's  r.:ys,  and  carbonic  acid 
will  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
charcoal. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  often  found  occu- 
pying the  lower  parts  of  mines,  caverns, 
tombs,  and  sucli  other  subterraneous  places 
as  contain  materials  for  producing-  it.  It 
is  called  choke,  or  chalk-damp.  The  grot- 
to del  Cane,  near  Naples,  has  long  been 
famous  for  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  produced  there,  which  runs  out  at  the 
opening  like  a  stream  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in 
this  cavern,  is  so  great,  that  a  dog-,  or  any 
other  animal,  is  immediately  killed  if  his 
nose  be  thrust  into  it. 

The  carbonic  acid,  existing  naturally  in 
the  state  of  gas,  may  be  collected  by 
lilling  bottles  with  water  and  emptying 
them  into  the  atmosphere  of  this  gas; 
the  gas  takes  the  place  of  the  water,  and 
fills  the  bottles,  which  must  then  be 
corked. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  likewise  formed 
during  fermentation ;  on  account  of  its 
great  weight,  it  occupies  the  apparently 
empiy  space,  or  upper  part  of  the  vessel, 
in  which  the  fermenting  process  is  going 
on.  It  may  in  this  case,  be  collected  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  above. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  obtained  during 
the  reduction  of  metallic  oxyds,  and  during 
the  deflagration  of  nitrates  with  combus- 
tible bodies.  This  gas  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  cure  of  typhus  levers,  and  irritability 
and  weakness  of  .stomach  producing  vomit- 
ing Against  the  former  diseases  it  is 
given  bv  administering  yeast,  bottle  porter, 
and  the  like  ;  and  for  the  latter  it  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  carbonated  alkali  by 
lemon  juice  in  a  draught  given  while  effer- 
vescing 

CAKBUNCLK.  (Dim.  of  tarbo,  a  burn- 
ing coal.)  Carbo.  Jiubinus  vents.  Code- 
Erythema  gangrenosum.  Grana- 
,7ti.  J'runa.  Persicus  ignis  of  Avi- 
cenna.  An  inflammatory  tumour  which 
soon  Incomes  gangrenous.     See  Anthrax. 

C\RBUNCULIIS.     See  Carbuncle. 

Cahi  auus.  Carcaros.  (From  x*gjc*/<>!v, 
sound.)     A  kind  of  fever  in  which  the 


patient  has  a  continual  horror  and  trem- 
bling, with  an  uncesasing  sounding  in  his 
ears. 

Cabcas.  The  Barbadoes  nut-tree,  the 
Cataputia. 

Caiicax.  (From  **ga,  a  head.)  A  spe- 
cies of  poppy,  wiili  a  very  large  head, 

Carcsb.  Paracelsus  means  by  it,  a 
remedy  proper  For  restraining  the  disorder 
by  motions  of  body  and  mind,  as  in  curing 
the  chorea  Sancti  Viti. 

Caiichksius.  (K*g^>ij-/cc)  A  name  of 
some  bandages  noticed  by  Galen,  and  de- 
scribed by  Oribasius.  Properly  it  is  the 
top  of  a  ship's  must. 

CARCINOMA.  (From  haquv®',  a  can- 
cer, and  fxivu,  to  feed  upon.)     See   Cancer. 

Cahcinos.  (Kagj«i'@rJ ,  a  cancer.)  See 
Cancer. 

Cardamabtica,  (From  «.'giuy.ov,  the 
nasturtium.)     A  species  ofsciai  ca  cresses,. 

Cardaiteleum.  A  medicine  of  no  note, 
mentioned  by  Galen. 

CARDAMINTS.  (Prom  «*g<T/*,  the  heart; 
because  it  acts  as  a  cordial  and  strength  -n- 
er,  or  from  its  having  the  taste  of  ca.  da- 
mum,  that  is,  nasturtium,  or  cress.) 
Cuckoo-flower. 

1.  The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia.  Or- 
der, Siliquosa. 

2.  The  pharmacoposial  name  of  the 
common  lady's  smock,  or  cuckoo  flower. 
Cardamine    pratensis   of    Linnaeus  ■.—folii* 

pinnatis,  foliolis  radicalibns  snbrotundis, 
caiilinin  lanceolatis.  This  plant  is  also  called 
Cardamantica.  Nasturtium  aquaticum  Cult 
flos.  Iberis  sophia.  It  is  the  flower  of  this 
plant  which  has  a  place  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Baker,  who  has  published  five  cases,  two  of 
chorea  Sancti  Viti,  one  of  spasmsodic  asth- 
ma, and  hemiphlegia,  and  a  case  of  spasmo- 
dic affections  of  the  lower  limbs,  wherein 
thejlores  cardamincs  were  supposed  to  have 
been  successfully  used.  A  variety  of  vir- 
tues have  been  given  to  this  plant,  \vh  ch  do 
not  deserve  the  attention  of  practitioners. 

Caudamixe  pit atensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  cardamine  in  the 
pharmacopecias.     See  Cardamine 

Caiidamixf.s  floues.     See  Cardamine. 

CARDAMOMUM.  (From  kh^u^v, 
and  ctjua'/jiov :  because  it  partakes  of  the 
nature,  and  is  like  both  the  cardamum  and 
amomum.)  The  cardamom  seed,  or  grains 
of  Paradise. 

CARDAMOMUM  MA  JUS.  A  large, 
brown,  somewhat  triangular  husk,  the 
thickness  of  one's  thumb,  and  pyramided. 
The  seeds  resemble  the  gratia  paradisi  ,• 
their  vi-'.ues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  car- 
damomum  minus 

CARDAMOMUM    MEDIUM.  The 

seeds  correspond,  in  every  respect,  with 
the  lesser,  except  in  size,  they  being  twice 
as  long,  but  r.o  thicker  than  the  cardamo- 
muni  minus. 
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CARDAMOMUM  MINUS.  Officinal 
cardamom,  .flmomum  repens,  scu  le  carda- 
tnome  de  la  cute  de  Malabar,  of  Sonnerat. 
Eletturia  cardamomum,  of  Maton  in  Act. 
Soc.  Lin.  Class,  Monandria.  Order,  Mo- 
Tiogynia.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  im- 
ported in  their  capsules  or  husk-i,  by  which 
they  are  preseved,  for  they  soon  lose  a 
part  of  their  flavour  when  treed  from  this 
covering'.  On  being  chewed  they  impart  a 
glowing  aroma'  ic  warmth,  and  grateful  pun- 
gency ;  they  are  supposed  gently  to  stimu- 
late the  stomach,  and  prove  cordial,  car- 
minative, and  antispasmodic,  but  without 
that  irritation  and  heat  which  many  of  the 
other  spicy  aromatics  are  apt  to  produce. 
Simple  and  compound  spirituous  tinctures 
are  prepared  from  them,  and  they  are  or- 
dered as  a  spicy  ingredient  in  many  of  the 
officinal  compositions. 

Cabdaxohum  eihsbatuh.  The  grains 
of  Paradise. 

Cardamomum  Sibeiue~se.  The  Ani- 
sum  Indicum. 

Carda.mum.  (From  xagJW,  the  heart: 
because  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
heart.)     Garde*n  cresses. 

CAKDIA.  (From  xw§,  the  heart;  so 
the  Greeks  called  the  heart.)  The  supe- 
rior opening  of  the  stomach. 

CARDIACA.     (From  x*$<T«,  the  heart.) 

1.  Cordials.     See  Cordials. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  mother- 
wort. So  named  from  the  supposed  relief 
It  gives  in  faintings  and  disorders  of  the 
stomach.  Agripalma  gallis.  JMarrubium. 
Cardiaca  ctispa.  Lcouurus  cardiaca  of 
Linnaeus  ■.—Joliis  cauhnis  kuiceolutis,  trilobis. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  disagreeable 
smell  and  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  be 
serviceable  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  of 
children,  to  promote  the  uterine  discharge, 
and  to  allay  palpitations  of  the  heart. 

Cardiaca  co.vfectio.  See  Confectio  aro- 
viatica. 

Cardiaca  passio.  The  cardiac  passion. 
Ancient  writers  frequently  mention  a  dis- 
order under  this  name,  but  the  moderns 
always  speak  of  it  as  a  syncope. 

Cardiacus  morbus.  A  name  by  which 
yie  ancients  called  the  typhus  fever. 

CARDIALG1A.  (From  x*f<T«,  the  car- 
uia,  and  aKytui,  to  be  pained.)  Pain  at  the 
stomach.  The  heartburn.  Dr.  Cullen 
ranks  it  as  a  species  of  dyspepsia.  Heart- 
burn is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
with  anxiety,  a  heat  more  or  less  violent, 
and  sometimes  attended  with  oppression, 
faintness,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  a  plenti- 
ful discharge  of  clear  lymph,  like  saliva, 
This  pain  may  arise  from  various  and  dif- 
ferent causes  ;  such  as  flatus  ,•  from  sharp 
humours,  either  acid, bilious, or  rancid ;  from 
warms  jjnawmg  and  vellicating  the  coats  of 
the  stomach ;  from  acrid  and  pungent 
food,  such  as  spices,  aromatics,  Sec  ;  as  also 
fi  >m  rheumatic  and  gouty  humours,  or 
•    •  from  too  fvc—  a  us«   of  tea,  or 


watery  fluids  relaxing  the  stomach,  &c.  , 
from  the  natural  mucus  being  abraded,  par 
ticularly  in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Cardialgia  ijo-LAMMAToniA.  Inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach. 

Cahdialgia  si-utatoria,  t'.  c.  pyrosis 
See  Pyrosis. 

Cardimelf.ch.  (From  xa§<J«t,  tlic  heart, 
and  melecfc,  Heb.  a  governor.)  A  fictitious 
term  in  Dolseus's  Encyclopaedia,  by  which 
he  would  express  a  particular  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  heart,  appointed  to  what  we 
call  the  vital  functions. 

Cardimoma.     A  name  for  Cardialgia. 

Cardinal  flowers,  blue.     See  Lobelia. 

Cardinamentum.  (From  cardo,  a  hinge.) 
A  sort  of  articulation  like  a  hinge. 

CAIIDIOGMUS.  (From  **ge!W<r»,  to 
have  a  pahi  in  the  stomach.)  Tlie  same  as 
Cardialgia.  Also  an  aneurism  in  the  aorta, 
near  the  heart,  which  occasions  pain  in  the 
prsecordia. 

Cahiuonciius.  (From  xx^Jiu,  the  heart, 
and  oyyo;,  a  tumour.)  An  aneurism  in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  aorta  near  the  heart. 

Cardiotrotus.  (From  xagJia.,  the  heart, 
and  tit^ooo-ko),  to  wound.)  One  who  hath 
a  wound  in  his  heart. 

CARDITIS.  (From  ugf«,  tlje  heart.) 
Inflammation  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  phlegmasia.  It  is  known 
by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, great  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cough,  irregular  pulse,  palpitation,  and 
fainting,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Cardo.  (A  hinge.)  The  articulation 
called  Ginglymus  ;  also  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck. 

Caruonet.     A  wild  artichoke,  esculent. 

Cardonium.  So  Paracelsus  calls  wine 
medicated  with  herbs. 

CARnorATiA,  The  low  carline  thistle, 
said  to  be  diaphoretic. 

CARDUUS.  («  carere,  quasi  aptus  cu- 
rendte  lana,  being  fit  to  tease  wool ;  or  from 
««§&>,  to  abrade;  so  named  from  its  rough- 
ness, which  abrades  and  tears  whatever  it 
meets  with.)  The  thistle,  or  teasel.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamin  (equalis. 

Carducs  acanthus.     The  bear's  breech. 

CAiinuus  altilis.    The  artichoke. 

CARDUUS  BENED1CTUS.  Cuicus  syl. 
vestris.  Blessed  or  holy  thistl.?.  Centaurea 
benedict  a  ;  calycibus  duplicate  spinosis  lanatis 
involucratis,foliis  semi  decurrentibus  denticu- 
lato-spinosis  of  Linnaeus.  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  frustranea.  This  exotic, 
plant,  a  native  of  Spain  and  some  of  the 
Archipelago  islands,  obtained  the  name  of 
Benedictus,  from  its  being  supposed  to  pos- 
sess extraordinary  medicinal  virtues.  In 
loss  of  apetite,  where  the  stomach  was 
iniured  by  irregularities,  its  good  effect t; 
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have  been  frequently  experienced.  It  is  a 
powerful  bitter  tonic  and  adstringent.  Ker- 
gius  considers  it  as  antacid,  corroborant, 
stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  and  eccopro- 
tic.  Chamomile  flowers  are  now  general- 
ly substituted  for  the  carduus  benedictus, 
and  are  thought  to  be  of  at  least  tqual 
value. 

Carduus  hjkmorrhoidalis.  (So  called 
because  ii  is  said  to  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
haemorrhoids,  if  beat  into  a  poultice  and  ap- 
plied.) Also  called  carduus  vinearum  re- 
pens,  sonchi  folio,  cirsium  arvense,  ceano- 
thos.  The  common  creeping  way  thistle. 
Serratula  arvensis  of  Linnaeus. 

Caiiduus  lacteus.     See  Carduus  Mariee. 
Carduus    lacteus     Sxriacus.        The 
Spanish  milk-tliistle.     Stomachic  and  ano- 
dyne. 

Caiiduus  marije.  Carduus  aPois  ma- 
culis  notatus  vulgaris,  C.  B.  Common 
milk-thistle,  or  Lady's  thistle.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant,  Carduus  inarianus  ;  Jbliis  am- 
plexicaulibns,  hastato-pinnatifidis,  spinosis  ; 
calycibus  aphyllis ;  spinis  caniliculatis,  du- 
plicato-spinosis,  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  herb 
have  been  employed  medicinally.  The 
former  contains  a  bitter  oil,  and  are  re- 
commended as  relaxants.  The  juice  of 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  salutary  in  dropsies, 
in  the  dose  of  four  ounces  ;  and,  according 
to  Millar,  to  be  efficacious  against  pungent 
pains. 

Carduus  marianus.      The    systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  Carduus  maiix. 
Carduus  sativus.     The  artichoke. 
Carduus  solstitialis.     The  calcitrapa 
officinalis. 

Carduus  tomentosus.  The  woolly  this- 
tle. The  plant  distinguished  by  thie  name 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Onopordium 
acanthium  of  Linnaeus  : — calycibus  squarro- 
sis  ;  sguamis patentibus  ;  foliis  ovato-oblongi.i, 
sinuatis.  lis  expsessed  juice  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  cure  for  cancer,  either  ap- 
plied by  moistening  lint  with  it,  or  mixing 
some  simple  farinaceous  substance,  so  as 
to  form  a  poultice,  which  should  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  disease,  and  renewed  twice 
a-day. 

Carebraria.  (From  x*g»,  the  head,  and 
/So^oc,  weight.)  A  painful  and  uneasy  heavi- 
ness of  the  head. 

Carenum.     (From  x*§»,  the  head.)     Ga- 
len uses  this  word  for  the  head. 
Care.num  visum.     Strong  wine. 
Careum.       From     Carea,    the    country 
whence  they  were  brought.)  The  caraway. 
CAREX.     (From  careo,  not  quia  riribus 
careat,  but  because,  from   its  roughness,  it 
is  fit  ad  carendtim,  to   card,  ter.se,  or  pull.) 
Sedge.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.     Class,  Monoecia.  Or- 
der, Triandria. 

Carex  aiiesahia.   The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  sarsapari'da  Germanica.  See 
iarsaparilla  Germanica. 
CARICA.       (From     Ca\-ica,    the    place 


where  they  are  cultivated.)  Fiats.  Fi- 
cus  vulgaris.  Ficus  communis.  2woi0ftiie 
Greeks.  The  fig.  The  plant  wheh  affords 
this  fruit  is  the  Ficus  Curica  of  Linnaeus. 
Fresh  figs,  are,  when  completely  ripe,  soft, 
succulent,  and  easily  digested,  unless  eaten 
in  immoderate  quantities,  when  they  are 
apf'  to  occasion  flatulency,  pain  of  the 
bowels,  and  d.arrhoea.  The  dried-  fruit, 
which  is  sold  in  our  shops,  is  pleasanter  to 
the  taste,  and  more  wholsome  and  uutri- 
tive.  They  are  directed  in  the  dtcoctum 
hordei  compositum,  and  in  the  eleciuarium. 
lenitivum.  Applied  externally,  they  pro- 
mote the  suppuration  of  tumours  ;  hence 
they  have  a  pi:<ce  in  maturing  cataplasms  ; 
and  are  very  convenient  to  apply  to  the 
gums,  and,  when  boiled  with  milk,  to  the 
throat. 

Carica  papaya.  Papaw  tree.  Every 
part  of  the  papaw  tree,  except  the  ripe  fruit, 
affords  a  milky  juice,  which  is  used,  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  as  an  efl"  ctral  remedy  for 
the  tape-worm.  Tn  Europe,  however,  whith- 
er it  has  been  sent  in  the  concrete  state,  it 
has  not  answered,  perhaps  from  some 
change  it  had  undergone,  or  no*  having 
been  given  in  a  sufficient  dose. 

Caricum.  (From  Caricus,  its  inventor.) 
Carycum.  An  ointment  for  cleansing  ul- 
cers, composed  of  hellebore,  lead,  and  can- 
thai  ides. 

CARIES.     (From  carah,   Chald)     Rot- 
tenness, or  mortification  of  the  bones. 
Carima.     The  cassada  bread. 
Carina.     A  name   formerly   applied  to 
the  back-bone. 
Ca'rium  terra.    Lime. 
Cari villas di.     A   name  of  sarsaparilla 
root. 

CARLINA.  (From  Carolus,  Charles  the 
Great,  or  Charlemagne ;  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  an  angel  shewed  it  to  him,  and 
that,  by  the  use  of  it,  his  army  was  preserv- 
ed from  the  plague.)  Carline  thistle.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmnaean 
sysiem.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamic aqualis.  The  officinal  name  of  two 
kinds  of  plants.  See  Chamxmelon  album 
and  Carlina  gumimfera. 

Carlina  acaclis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  chamemelon  album. 

Carlina  gummifera.  Carduus  pinea. 
Ixine.  Pine  thistle.  This  pl.mt  i-  the 
Atractylis  gummifera  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root,  when  wounded,  yields  a  milk\,  vis- 
cous juice,  which  concretes  into  tenacious 
masses,  at  first  whitish,  resembling  wax, 
when  much  handled  growing  black  ;  it  is 
said  to  be  chewed  with  the  same  views  as 
mastich. 

Carline  thistle.  See  Chameleon  album. 
Carlo  Sancto  radix.  St.  Charles's 
root ;  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  virtues.  It  is  found  in 
Mechoachan,  a  province  in  America.  Its 
bark  liaih  an  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  bit- 
ter acrid  taste.     The  root  itself  consists  of 
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slender  fibres.  The  bark  is  sudorific,  and 
Strengthens  the  gums  and  stomach. 

CARMBN.  (A  verse  ;  because  charms 
usually  consisted  of  a  verse.)  A  charm  ;  an 
amulet. 

Cakmes.  (The  Carmelite  friars,  Fr.) 
Carmelite  water ;  so  named  from  its  inven- 
tors ;  composed  of  baum,  lemon-peel,  &c. 

Cahmisantia.     See  Carminatives. 

CARMINATIVES.  (Carminaliva,  sc. 
medicamenta .  from  carmen,  a  verse  or 
charm ;  because  practitioners,  in  ancient 
times,  ascribed  their  operation  to  a  charm 
or  enchantment.)  A  term  applied  to  those 
substances  which  allay  pain,  and  dispel 
flatulencies  of  the  primse  via:.  The  princi- 
pal carminatives  are  the  scmina  cardamom!, 
anisi  et  carui;  oleaessentiaiiacarui,  anisi  et 
juniperi ;  confect.o  aromatica;  pulvis  aro- 
ma'.icus  ;  tinctura  cardamom  i;  tinclura  cin- 
namomi  composita ;  zinziber;  tonics,  bit- 
ters, and  astringents. 

Cahnabadum     Caraway  seed. 

CARNEY  COLUMN.*.  The  fleshy  pil- 
lars or  columns  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
See  Heart 

Carniccla.  (Dim.  of  caro,  carnis,  the 
flc-^li  )  Tiie  fleshy  substance  which  sur- 
rounds the  gums. 

Cantiformis.  (From  caro,  flesh,  and 
forma,  likeness  )  Having  the  appearance 
of  flesh.  It  is  commonly  applien  to  an  ab- 
scess where  the  flesh  surrounding  the  ori- 
fice is  hardened  and  of  a  lirm  consistence. 

CARO  Flesh.  The  red  part  or  belly  of 
a  muscle  ;  also  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

Caro  adnata.  The  recent  swelled 
testicle. 

Carolina.     See  Carlina. 

Caropi.     The  amomum  verum. 

Carora.  The  name  of  a  vessel  that  re- 
sembles an  urinal. 

Carosis.     See  Cants. 

Carota.     See  Daucus. 

Cabotidts  ahtehi/k.     See  Curotides. 

CAROTID  ARTERY.  (I'rom  **goa>, 
to  cause  to  sleep ;  so  called  because,  if 
tied  with  a  ligature,  they  cause  the  animals 
to  be  comatose,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  being  asleep.  The  carotids  are  two 
considerable  arteries  that  proceed,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  cervical  vertebrje,  to  the 
head,  to  supply  it  with  blood.  The  right 
carotid  does  not  arise  immediately  fr  ,m 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  but  is  given  off 
from  the  arteria  innomiuata.  The  left 
arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Each 
carotid  is  divided  into  external  and  inter- 
nal, or  that  portion  without  and  that  with- 
in the  cranium.  The  external  gives  off 
eight  branches  to  the  neck  and  face,  viz. 
anteriorly,  the  superior  ihvroideal,  the  sub- 
lingual, the  inferior  maxillary,  the  exter- 
nal maxillary ;  posteriorly,  the  internal  max- 
illary, the  occipital,  the  external  auditory, 
and  the  temporal.  The  internal  carotid 
or  cerebral  artery,  gives  off  four  branches 
within    the    cavitv    of  the    cranium  ;  the 


anterior  cerebral,  the  posterior,  the  central 
artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  internal 
orbital. 

Caroum.     Th<?  caraway  seed. 

Carpasus.  (So  named  mrjL^t  to  xagw 
troiMtti :  because  it  makes  the  person  who 
eats  it  appear  as  if  he  was  asleep.)  An 
herb,  the  juice  of  which  was  formerly  call- 
ed opocarpason,  opocarpathon,  or  opocaip:<- 
son:  according  to  Galen  it  resembles 
myrrh;  but  is  esteemed  highly  poison- 
ous. 

Carpathicits  uat.samus.  Oleum  Ger- 
7nanis.  Carpathicum-  This  balsam  is  ob- 
tained both  bv  wounding  the  young 
branches  of  the  Pinus  cembra  of  Linn?eus  : 
—foliis  quinis,  Ixvibus,  and  by  boiling  them. 
It  is  mostly  diluted  with  turpentine,  and 
comes  to  us  in  a  very  liquid  and  pellucid 
state,  rather  white. 

Carpentaria.  (From  Carpeutarius,  a 
carpenter ;  and  so  named  from  its  virtues 
in  healing  cuts  and  wounds  made  by  a 
tool.)  A  vulnerary  herb;  but  not  properly 
known  what  it  is. 

Carphaxeus.  (From  x*g<?w,  to  exsiccate.) 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  mean  dry, 
opposed  to  moist. 

Carphus.  (From  k-j.£<p»,  a  straw.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  mote,  or  any  small 
substance.  A  pustule  of  the  smallest  kind. 
Also  the  herb  fenugreek. 

Caupta.  (From  carpo,  to  pluck  off,  as 
lint  is  from  linen  cloth.)  Lint.  See  Lint. 
Cakpismus.     The  wrist. 

CARPOBALSAMUM.  (From  k^k, 
fruit,  and  /&tAs-a,«ov,  balsam.)  See  Balsa- 
mum  Gileadcnse. 

Carpologai.  (From  carpo,  to  pluck  or 
pull  gently.)  Picking  the  clothes,  as  in 
dangerous  fevers. 

CARPUS.  (KagTsc,  the  wrist.)  The 
wrist,  or  carpus.  It  is  situated  between  the 
fore  arm  and  hand.     S-e  Bones. 

Carrot.     See  Daucus. 

Carrot,  candy.     See  Daucus  Creticus- 

Carrot  poultice      See  Cataplasma  dauci. 

CARTHAMUS  (From  **&*;§*>,  to 
purge.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  tlie  Linnxan  system  Class,  Syrigenerta. 
Order,  Palygamia  tequalis 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  saf- 
fron flower,  Cartliamus  tinctorius  of  Linna;- 
us  : — foliis  ovatis,  integrity  serrato-aculeatis  i 
called  also  Cnicus,  Crocus  Saracenicus,  Car- 
thamum  officinarum,  Cardans  sativus.  The 
plant  is  cultivated  in  m  ny  places  on  ac- 
count of  its  flowers,  which  are  used  as  a 
yellow  die.  The  seeds,  freed  from  their 
shells,  have  been  celebrated  as  a  gentle  ca- 
thartic in  a  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms. 
They  are  also  supposed  to  be  di'iretic  and 
expectorant ;  particularly  useful  in  humo- 
ral asthma,  and  similar  complaints.  The 
carthamus  lanatus  is  considered  in  France, 
as  a  febrifuge  and  sudorific.  The  dried 
flowers  are  frequently  mixed  with  saffron* 
to  adulterate  it. 
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Cahthamis  tixtoiuus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  safflower  plant.  See  Car- 
thumus. 

Cahthusiaxds.  (From  the  Monks  of 
that  order,  who  first  invented  it.)  A  name 
of  the  prccipi'.atecl  sulphur  of  antimony. 

CaUTILAC.E.  (Quasi  carnilagos  from 
caro,  camis,  flesh.)  A  white  elastic,  glis- 
tering substance,  growing  to  bones,  and 
commonly  called  gristle.  Cartilages  are 
divided,  by  anatomists  into  obducent, 
which  cover  the  moveable  articulations  of 
bones ;  inter-articular,  which  are  situated 
between  the  articulations,  and  uniting  car- 
tilages, which  unite  one  boue  with  another. 
Their  use  is  to  lubricate  the  articulat.ons  of 
bones,  and  to  connect  some  bones  by  an 
immoveable  connexion. 

CARTILAGO  ANNULARIS.  See  Car- 
tilago  cricoidea. 

CART1LAGO  ARYTiENOIDEA.  See 
Larynx. 

CARTILAGO  CRICOIDEA,  The  cri- 
coid cartilage  belongs  to  the  larynx,  and 
is  situated  between  the  thyroid  and  aryte- 
noid cartilages  and  the  trachea;  it  consti- 
tutes, as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  many 
annular  cartilages  of  the  trachea. 

CARTILAGO  ENSIFORMIS.  Cartila- 
go xyphoidea.  Ensiform  cartilage.  A  car- 
tilage shaped  somewhat  like  a  sword  or 
dagger,  attached  to  the  lowermost  part  of 
the  sternum,  just  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Cartilago  scutiformis.  See  Thyroid 
cartilage. 

Cartilago  thyroidea.  See  Thyroid  car- 
til,  ge. 

Cartilago  xyphoidea.  See  Cartilago 
ensiformig. 

CARUI.  ( Caruia,  Arabian  )  The  cara- 
way.    See  Carum. 

CARUM.  (Kstgoc :  so  named  from  Carta, 
a  province  of  Asia.)     The  caraway. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogyniu. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  ca- 
raway plant.  It  is  aLo  called  Carvi  Cu- 
minum  pratense.  Caros  Curuon.  And  is 
the  Carum  carui  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds 
are  well  known  to  have  a  pleasant  spicy 
smell,  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste  ;  and,  on 
this  account,  are  used  for  various  econo- 
mical purposes.  They  are  esteemed  to  be 
carminative,  cordial,  and  stomachic,  and 
recommended  in  dyspepsia,  flatulencies, 
and  other  symptoms  attending  hysterical 
and  hypochondriacal  disorders.  An  essen- 
tial oil  and  distilled  water  are  directed  to  be 
prepared  from  them  by  the  London  college. 

Carum  carui.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  called  cara- 
way.    See  Carum. 

CARUNCLE.  (Diminutive  of  caro, 
flesh.)  Caruncula.  A  little  fleshy  excres- 
cence;  as  the  caruncula:  myrtiformes,  ca> 
runculx  lachn  males,  Sec. 


CARUNCULA  LACHRYMALIS.        A 

long  conoidal  gland,  red  externally,  si- 
tuated in  the  internal  canthus  of  each  eye, 
before  the  union  of  the  eyelids.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  of  numerous  sebaceous 
glands,  from  which  many  small  I  airs  grow. 
The  hardened  smegma  observable  in  this 
part  of  the  eye  in  the  rooming,  is  separated 
by  this  caruncle. 

Cauuncul.e  cuticulares  iXM.  The 
nymph  ae. 

Caruncul.h  mammillares.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  tubes  in  the  nipple. 

CARUNCULA  MYRTIFORMES.  When 
the  hymen  has  been  lacerated  by  attrition^ 
th<-re  remains  m  this  place  two,  three,  or 
four  caruncles,  which  have  received  the 
name  of  myrtii<nn. 

Cai'.unculs  FAPiLLAitEs.  The  pro- 
tuberances within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
formed  by  the  papillous.  substance  of  the 
kidney. 

Carunculosa  ischuria.  A  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  from  caruncles  in  the  ure- 
thra. 

Cahuon.     See  Carum. 

Cahus.  (Kag&c:  from  xag*,  the  head,  as 
being  the  par'  affected.)     Caros.     C'arosis. 

1  Insensibility  and  sleepiness,  with  quiet 
respiration.  \ 

2.  A  profound  sleep,  without  fever.  A 
lethargy. 

3.  The  name  of  the  caraway-seed. 
Carva.    The  cassia  lignea. 
Cartedox.     (From  nxgva.,  a  nut.)     Ca- 

rydon.  A  sort  of  fracture,  where  the  bine 
is  broken  into  small  pieces,  Like  the  shell 
of  a  cracked  nut. 

Carydon.     See  Caryedon. 

Cartocostinum.  (From  xu^vcv,  the  ca- 
ryophyllus,  and  xenvo?,  composed  of  the 
costus.)  An  electuary,  named  from  its  in- 
gredients. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  (From  x^vo^u^- 
*.ov,  the  caryophyllus ;  so  named  because  it 
smells  like  the  caryophyllus,  or  clove  July- 
flower.)  Herba  benedicta.  Caryophyllus 
■vulgaris.  Garyophilla  Janamunda.  Avens, 
or  herb  bernet.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Geum  urbanum  of  Linnaeus  -.—Jloribus  erec- 
tis,  fructibu?  globosis  villosis,  aristis  uncina- 
tis  nudis,  foliis  lyratis,  has  been  employed 
as  a  gentle  styptic,  corroborant,  and  sto- 
machic. It  has  a  mildly  austere,  somewhat 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  pleasant  smell, 
of  the  clove  kind.  I  is  a'lso  esteemed,  on 
the  continent,  as  a  febrifuge. 

CARYorHTLLoiDES  cortex.  See  Culi- 
laivan. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  ( K*$uo<puhhov :  from 
xstwov,  a  nut,  and  qvxaw,  a  leaf;  so  named 
because  it  smells  like  the  leaves  of  the  In- 
dian nut,  or  clove-tre^.)     The  clove-tree. 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lirinaean  sj  stem.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Monognnia. 

CARYOPI1YLLUM    AROMATICUM. 
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The  clove.  The  tree  which  affords  this 
spice  is  the  Eugenia  caryophyllata  of  Wilde* 
now,  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
Moluccas,  &c.  The  clove  is  the  unexpand- 
etl  flower,  or  rather  the  calyx ;  it  has  a 
strong  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish, 
hi  t,  not  very  pungent,  taste.  The  oil  of 
cloves,  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops, 
and  received  from  the  Dutch,  is  highly 
acrimonious,  and  sophisticated.  Clove  is 
accounted  he  hottest  and  most  acrid  of  the 
aromatics  ;  and,  by  acting  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  muscular  fibres,  may,  in 
some  cases  of  atonic  gout,  paralysis,  &.c. 
supersede  mos  others  of  the  aromatic 
cbss;  and  the  foreign  oil,  by  its  great  ac- 
rimony, is  also  well  adapted  for  several  ex- 
ternal purposes  :  it  is  directed  by  several 
pharmacopoeias,  and  the  clove  itself  enters 
many  officinal  preparations. 

CAKYOPHVLLUM  RUBRUM.  Turn- 
ca.  Vetonica.  Betonica.  Coronaria.  Ca- 
ryophilhs  hortensis.  Clove  pink.  Clove 
gilliflower.  Clove  July  flower.  This  fra- 
grant plant,  Dianthus  caryophyllus  of  Lin- 
naeus:— .fioribus  solitaries,  squamis  calycinis 
subovatis,  brevissimis,  corollis  crenatis,  grows 
wild  in  several  parts  of  England  ;  but  the 
flowers,  which  are  pharmaceutical ly  em- 
ployed, are  usually  produced  in  gardens  : 
they  have  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  some- 
what allied  to  that  of  clove  spice :  their 
taste  is  bitterish  and  sub-adstringent. 
These  flowers  were  formerly  in  extensive 
use,  but  are  now  merely  employed  in  form 
of  syrup,  as  a  useful  and  pleasant  vehicle 
for  other  medicines. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  Americanus. 
The  piper  Jamaicensis. 

Caryophyllus  hortensis.  The  caryo- 
phyllum  rubrum. 

Caryophyllus  vulraris.  The  caryo- 
phyllata. 

Caryotis.  (From  x.±guov,  a  nut.)  Ga- 
ryota.  Galen  uses  this  word  to  mean  a  su- 
perior sort  of  dates,  of  the  shape  of  a  nut. 

CASCARILLA.  (Dim.  of  cascara,  the 
bark,  or  shell.  Span.)  Chocarilla  Elu- 
theria.  Eluteria.  The  tree  that  affords  the 
cascarilla  bark,  is  the  Croton  cascarilla  of 
Linnaeus.  The  bark  comes  to  us  in  quills, 
Covered  upon  the  outside  with  a  rough, 
whitish  matter,  and  brownish  on  the  inner 
side,  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a  smooth, 
close,  blackish  brown  surface.  It  has  a 
lightly  agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately 
bitter  taste,  accompanied  with  a  considera- 
ble aromatic  warmth.  It  is  a  very  excel- 
lent tonic,  adstringent,  and  stomachic,  and 
is  deserving  of  a  more  general  use  than  it 
has  hitherto  met  with. 

Caschu.     See  Catechu. 

Cashew  nut   See  Anacardium  occidentalc. 

Cashoo.  An  aromatic  drug  of  Hindos- 
tan,  said  to  possess  pectoral  virtues. 

Casia.     See  Cassia. 

Casmikaris.  The  cassamunia  of  Bengal. 
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Cassa.    (Arab.)     The  thorax,  or  breast 

Cassada.     See  Cassava. 

Cassamum.  The  fruit  of  the  balsam 
tree. 

CASSAVA.  Cassada.  Cacavi.  Cas- 
sare.  Pain  de  Madagascar.  Ricinus  mino) . 
JManiot.  Yucca.  Maniibar.  Jiifii.  Aipi- 
ma  coxera.  Jlipipoca.  Janipha.  Tlie 
plant  so  called  is  the  Jatropha  manihot  of 
Linnaeus.  The  leaves  are  boiled,  and  eaten 
as  we  do  spinage.  The  root  abounds  with 
a  milky  juice,  and  every  part,  when  raw, 
is  a  fatal  poison.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
poisonous  quality  is  destroyed  by  heat : 
hence  the  juice  is  boiled  with  meat,  pepper, 
&c.  into  a  wholesome  soup,  and  what  re- 
mains after  expressing  the  juice,  is  formed 
into  cakes,  or  meal,  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  plant,  which  is  a 
native  of  three  quarters  of  the  world,  is  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence, entering  into  the  composition  of 
innumerable  preparations  of  an  economiaal 
nature. 

Cassada  roots  yield  a  great  quantity  of 
starch,  called  tapioca,  exported  in  little 
lumps  by  the  Brazilians,  and  now  well 
known  to  us  as  diet  for  sick  and  weakly 
persons. 

Cassada.     See  Cassava. 

CASSIA.  (From  the  Arabic  katsia, 
which  is  from  katsa,  to  tear  off;  so  called 
from  the  act  of  stripping  the  bark  from  the 
tree.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Decandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.  Cassia  and  Seneca  be- 
long to  this  genus.  See  Cassia  Jistularis, 
and  Senna. 

CASSIA  CARYOPHYLLATA.  Clove 
bark  tree.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  Myrtus 
caryophyllata  of  Linnaeus  -.—pedunculis  tri- 
fido-muhifioris,  foliis  ovatit,  is  a  warm  aro- 
matic, of  the  smell  of  clovespice,  but 
weaker,  and  with  a  little  admixture  of  the 
cinnamon  flavour.  It  may  be  used  with  the 
same  views  as  cloves,  or  cinnamon. 

Cassia  fistula.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  purging  cassia.     See  Cassia  fistularis. 

CASSIA  FISTULARIS.  Cassia  nigra. 
Cassia  fistula.  Alexandrina.  Chaiarxam- 
bur.  Canna.  Cussia  solutiva.  Tlai.  Xiem, 
Purging  cassia.  This  tree,  Cassia  fistula  of 
Linnaeus  :— foliis  quinquejugis  ovatus  acumi- 
natis  glabris,  petiolis  pg-landulatis,  is  a  na- 
tive of  both  Indies.  The  pods  of  the  East- 
India  cassia  are  of  less  diameter,  smoother, 
and  afford  a  blacker,  sweeter,  and  more 
grateful  pulp,  than  tiiose  which  are  brought 
from  the  West-Indies.  Those  pods  which 
are  the  heaviest,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do 
not  rattle  on  being  shaken,  are  commonly 
the  best,  and  contain  the  most  pulp,  which 
is  the  part  medicinally  employed,  and  to  be 
obtained  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  best  pulp  is  of  a 
bright  shining  black  colour,  and  of  a  sweet 
taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  acidity.     H 
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^een  long  used  as  a  laxative  medicine, 
and  being  penile  in  its  operation,  and  sel- 
dom disturbing  the  bowels,  is  well  adapted 
to  children,  and  to  delicate  or  pregnant 
women  Adults,  however,  find  it  of  little 
effect,  unless  taken  in  a  very  large  dose, 
as  an  ounce  or  mqre;  and,  therefore,  to 
them  this  pulp  is  rarely  given,  but  usually 
conjoined  with  some  of  the  brisker  purga- 
tives. The.  officinal  preparation  of  this 
drug,  is  the  conteclio  cassis  ;  it  is  also  an  in- 
gredient in  the  confectio  sennas. 

Cassia:  aramentum.  The  pulp  of  cas- 
sia. 

CASSLE  FLORES.  What  are  called 
cassia  flowers  in  the  shops,  are  the  flowers 
of  the  true  cinnamon  tree,  Laurus  cinnamo- 
mum  of  Linnxus.  They  posses*  aromatic 
and  adstringent  virtues,  and  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  decoctions,  &c.  in 
all  cases  where  cinnamon  is  recommended. 
See  Cinnamomum. 

CVSSIA  LIGNEA.  Cortex  canellx 
Malabarica.  Cassia  lignea  Malabarica.  Xylo- 
cassia.  Canella  Malabarica  et  Javensis.  Kar- 
va.  Canella  Cubana.  Arbor  Judaica.  Cassia 
canella.  Canellifera  Malabarica.  Cortex 
crassior.  Cinnammnum  Malabaricum.  Cu- 
likacha  canela.  Wild  cinnamon-tree.  Ma- 
labar cinnamon-tree,  or  cassia  lignea  tree. 
Cassia  lignea  is  the  bark  of  the  Laurus  cas- 
sia of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  triplinerviis  lanceola- 
tis,  whose  leaves  are  cMed  folia  tnalabathri 
in  the  shops.  The  bark  and  leaves  abound 
with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  for  which 
they  may  be  substituted ;  but  in  much 
larger  doses,  as  they  are  considerably 
weaker. 

Cassia,  purging.     See  Cassia  fistidaris. 

Cassia  senna.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  senna.  See 
Senna. 

CassiA  pulpa.     See    Casda  fistularis. 

Cassob.     An  obsolete  term' for  kali. 

Cassoleta  Warm  fumigations  described 
Marcellus. 

CassonahA.     Sugar. 

Cassummusiar.  (Of  uncertain  deri- 
vation, perhaps  Indian.)  Casumunar.  Cas- 
mina.  Risa?on.  Bewrale  Indorum.  The 
root,  occasionally  exhibited  under  one  of 
these  names,  is  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies. It  comes  over  in  irregular  slices  of 
various  forms,  some  cut  transversely,  others 
longitudin  -  Uv.  The  cortical  part  is  marked 
with  circles  of  a  dinky  brown  colour  :  the 
internal  part  is  paler,  and  unequally  yellow. 
It  possesses  moderately  warm,  bitter,  and 
aromatic  qualities,  and  a  smell  like  Ringer. 
It  ig  recommended  in  hysterical,  epileptic, 
and  paralvtic  affections. 

CAST\NEA.  (Castanea,**s-*w.  from 
Castana,  a  city  in  Thessaly,  whence  they 
were  brought.)  Lopima.  Mola.  Clans 
Joxds  Theophrasti.  .Jupiter's  acorn,  am, 
Sardinian  acorn.  The  common  chesnut. 
The  fruit  of  this  plant..  Fagvs  catianea  of 
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Linnaeus  -.—foliis  lanceolatia,  acuminato-ser- 
ratis,  subtus  nudis,  are  much  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  luxury,  after  dinner.  Toasting 
renders  them  more  easy  of  digestion  ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  they  "must  be  considered 
as  improper  for  weak  stomachs.  They  are 
moderately  nourishing,  as  containing  sugar, 
and  much  farinaceous  substance. 

Castanea  kiuina.  The  horse-chesnut. 
See  Hippocastanum. 

Castanea  fJore  albo.     Coffee. 

Castle-leod  waters.  A  sulphureous 
spring  in  Ilosshire,  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  diseases  and  foul  ulcers. 

CASTon  fiber.  The  generic  name  of 
the  beaver.     See  Castoreum  Russicum. 

Castor.     See  Castoreum  Russicum. 

Castor  oil      See  Ricinus. 

Custor,  Russian.  See  Castoreum  Russi- 
cum. 

CASTOREUM  RUSSICUM.  (Casto- 
reum, from  xarag,  the  beaver,  quasi 
yxs-ug  ;  from  >*r>ig,  the  belly  ;  because  of 
the  largeness  of  its  belly  ;  or  d  castrando, 
because  he  is  said  to  castrate  himself  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  hunters.)  Castoreum.  Rus- 
sian castor.  A  peculiar  concrete  substance, 
obtained  from  the  Castor  fiber  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  beaver,  aft  amphibious  quadruped 
inhabiting  some  parts  of  Prussia,  Russia, 
Germany,  &c. ;  but  the  greatest  number  of 
these  animals  is  met  with  in  Canada.  The 
name  of  castoreum  is  given  to  two  bags, 
situated  in  the  inguinal  regions  of  the  male 
beaver,  which  contain  a  very  odorous  sub- 
stance, soft,  and  almost  fluid  when  recently 
cut  from  the  animal,  but  which  dries,  and 
assumes  a  resinous  consistence  in  process  of 
time.  This  substance  has  an  acrid,  bitter 
and  a  nauseous  taste ;  its  smell  is  strong, 
aromatic,  and  even  foetid.  It  is  used  medi- 
cinally, as  a  powerful  antispasmodic  in 
hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  affections, 
and  in  convulsions,  in  doses  of  from  10  tc 
30  grains.  It  has  also,  been  successful'.;, 
administered  in  epilepsy  and  tetanus.  It 
is  Occasionally  adulterated  w  ith  dried  blood, 
gum-ammoniacum,  or  galb'anum,  mixed 
with  a  little  of  the  powder  of  castor,  and 
some  quantity  of  the  fat  of  the  beaver. 

Castobium.  See  Castoreum  Russi- 
cum. 

CASTRATION.  Celotomia.  Orchoto- 
mia.  A  chirurgical  operation,  by  which  a 
testicle  is  removed  from  the  body. 

Castrensis.  (From  castra,  a  camp.)  A 
name  applied  to  those  diseases  tfith  which 
soldiers,  encamped  in  marshy  places,  are 
afflicted. 

Catabasis.  (From  h:itu€xivo>,  (to  de- 
scend.) A  descent  or  operation  down- 
wards. 

Catabi  basis.  (From  kxtuZiCo^u,  to  cause 
to  descend.)  An  exclusion,  or  expulsion 
of  Hie  humours  downwards. 

('•atabi.aceusis.  (From  KtTv&.aKtvui,  to 
be  useless.)    Hippocrates  uses  i  his  word 
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to  signify  carelessness  and  negligence  in  the 
attendance  on,  and  administration  to  the 

sick. 

Cataulkma.  (From  x.*<ra£*AAO),  to  throw 
round.)  The  outermost  fillet,  which  se- 
cures die  rest  of  the  bandages. 

Catabronchesis.  ( From  K'/k  and  @poyxK 
the  throat  ;  or  Kxl*£(vy)(tfa,  to  swallow.) 
The  act  of  swallowing. 

Catacatjma.  (From  xxleutijce,  to  burn.) 
A  burn,  or  scald. 

GiTAc-vusis.  (From  x.*lttxzta>,  to  burn.) 
The  ,:ct  t.f  combustion,  *r  burning'. 

Cataceclihehvs.  (From  KxlxxxivcitAxt, 
to  lie  down.)  Keeping  the  bed,  from  the 
violence  of  a  disease 

Gatacecraiwxnus.  (From  Kxlsxigmu/mi, 
to  reduce  to  small  particles.)  Broken  into 
small  pieces.     It  is  used  of  fractures. 

CatackHastjca.  (From  K-/]*Kt£tvvv(*i, 
to  mix  together.)  Medicines  which  ob- 
tund  the  icrimony  of  humours,  by  mixing 
With  them  and  reducing  them. 

Cataculiresis.  (From  n*7a;£Afcr*a>,  to 
indulge  in  delicacies.)  A  gluttonous  in- 
dulgence in  sloth  and  delicacies,  to  the  ge- 
neration of  diseases. 

CATACHntsTON.  (From  *x7*;fc§**>,  to 
anoint.)     An  unguent,  or  ointment. 

Catachrysma.     Anointment. 

Cataclasis.  (From  x.*l*x.x<twt  to  break, 
or  distort.)     Distorted  eyelids. 

Catacleis.  (From  x*7*,  beneath,  and 
k\w,,  the  clavicle.)  The  subclavicle,  or 
first  rib,  which  is  placed  immediately  un- 
der the  clavicle. 

Caticlixks.  (From  *»7oxa<v&>,  to  lie 
down.)  One  who,  by  disease,  is  fixed  to 
his  bed. 

Cataclibis.  (From  jt*7a*A/fa>,  to  lie 
down.)  A  lying  down.  It  means  also  in- 
curvation. 

Cat  iclysma.  (From  xzlnxhufr,  to  wash.) 
A  clyster. 

Cataclysm  us.  (From  Kzlaxtofa,  to 
wash.)  An  embrocation.  A  dashing  of 
water  upon  any  p  r» 

Catachrk-mnos  (From  x/jl!x,  and  k^h/u- 
vtf,  a  precipice  )  H.ppocrates  means,  by 
this  word,  a  swoln  and  inflamed  throat, 
from  the  exuberance  of  the  parts. 

Catacjiusis.  (From  *<?«<§»«■>,  to  drive 
back.)     A  revulsion  of  hum  urs. 

Catadotjlesis.  (From  x.x]xJ'x\c,a>,  to 
enslave.)  The  subduing  of  passions,  as  in 
a  phrenay,  or  lever. 

Catasgizesis.  (From  xvlcttytfa,  to  re- 
pel.) A  revulsion  or  rushing  Dack  of  hu- 
mours, or  wind  in  the  intestines. 

Catjeonesis.  (From  Kaluiovice,  to  irri- 
gate.) Irrigation  by  a  plentiful  allusion 
of  liquor  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

Catagma.  (From  k»7»,  and  a.yw,  to 
break)  A  fracture.  Galen  says  a  solution 
of  the  bone  is  called  catagma,  and  elcos  is 
a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  die  flesh  : 
that  when  it  happens  to  a  cartilage,  it  has 


no  name,  though  Hippocrates  calls  it   ca 
tagma. 

Catagmatica.     (From    H-jflfyp*,   ■  R 
tore.)        Catagmatics.      Remedies   pro] 
for  cementing  broken  bones,  or  to  promote 
a  callus. 

Catagoge.  (From  >c*layo/ui!tt,  to  abide.) 
The  >,eat  or  region  of  a  disease  or  part. 

Catagyiosis.  (From  x.*lctyutoai,  to  de- 
bilitate.) An  imbecility  and  enervation 
of  the  strength  and  limbs. 

CATALEPSIS.  (From  x*7*Aaiu&ow, 
to  seize,  to  hold.)  Catoche.  Catochus. 
Congelatio.  Detentio.  Encatalepsis ;  and 
by  Hippocrates  uphonia ;  by  Antigenes 
anaudia;  by  Cadius  Aureiianus  apprehensio, 
oppresnio  ,-  comprehensio.  Jlpoplexia  catalep- 
tica  of  Cutlen.  A  sudden  suppression  of 
motion  and  sensation,  the  body  remaining 
in  the  same  posture  that  it  was  in  when 
seized. 

Dr.  Cullen  say--,  he  has  never  seen  the 
catalepsy  except  when  counterfeited;  and 
is  of  opinion,  that  many  of  those  cases  re- 
lated by  other  authors,  have  also  been 
counterfeited.  It  is  said  to  come  on  sud- 
denly, being  only  preceded  by  some  lan- 
guor of  body  and  mind,  and  to  return  by- 
paroxysms.  The  patipnts  are  said  to  be  for 
some  minutes,  sometimes  (though  rarely) 
for  some  hours,  deprived  of  their  senses,  and 
all  power  of  voluntary  motion;  but  con- 
stantly retaining  the  position  in  which 
they  were  first  seized,  whether  lying  or 
sitting;  and  if  the  limbs  be  put  into  any 
other  posture  during  the  fit,  they  will  keep 
the  posture  in  which  they  are  placed. 
When  they  recover  from  the  paroxysm, 
they  remember  nothing  of  what  passed 
during  the  time  of  it,  but  are  like  persons 
awakened  out  of  a  sleep. 

Catalotxca.  (From  x.*7*Aoao>,  to  grind 
down )  Medicines  to  soften  and  make 
smooth  the  rough  edges  and  crust  of  cica- 
trices. 

Catalysis.  (K«.t*ai/3-/c :  from  Kdurnkvu, 
to  dissolve  or  destroy.)  It  signifies  a  palsy, 
or  such  a  resolution  as  happens  before  the 
death  of  the  patient;  also  that  dissolution 
which  constitutes  death. 

CATAMAnASMUs.  (From  x.'/]4.u!*.£tavct>,  to 
grow  thin.)  An  emaciation,  or  resolution 
of  tumours. 

Cataiwassesis.  (From  stttlxftniTo-cfxcu,  to 
manducate.)  The  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
and  biting  of  the  tongue;  so  common  in 
epileptic  persons. 

CATAMENIA.  (From  jc*7*,  according 
to,  and  /uutv  the  month.)  Menses.  The 
monthly  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus 
of  females,  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
45.  Many  have  questioned  whether  the 
catamenial  discharge  arose  from  a  mere- 
rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was  owing 
to  a  secretory  action.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  The  secre- 
tory   organ    rs    compdsed  of   the  arterial 
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vessels  situated  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus. 
The  dissection  of  women  who  have  died 
during  the  lime  of  their  menstruating-, 
proves  this.  Sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, women,  during  pregnancy,  menstruate ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  discharge  takes 
place  from  the  arteriarl  vessels  of  the  va- 
gina. During  pregnancy  and  lactation, 
when  the  person  is  in  good  health,  the  ca- 
tamenia,  for  the  most  part,  cease  to  flow. 
The  quantity  a  female  menstruates  at  each 
time,  is  very  varied  ;  depending  on  climate, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances.  It 
is  commonly,  in  England,  from  live  to  six 
ounces  :  it  rarely  exceeds  eight.  lis  dura- 
tion is  from  three  to  lour,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  five  days.  With  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it  differs  very 
much  from  pure  blood  j  it  never  coagulates, 
but  is  sometimes  grumous,  and  membranes 
like  'the  decidua  are  formed  in  difficult 
menstruations:  in  some  women  it  always 
smells  rank  and  peculiar;  in  others  it  is 
inodorous.  The  use  of  this  monthly  secre- 
tion is  to  render  the  uterus  fit  for  the  con- 
ception and  nutrition  of  the  foetus ;  there- 
fore girls  rarely  conceive  before  the  cata- 
menia  appear,  and  women  rarely  after  their 
entire  cessation;  but  very  easily  soon  after 
menstruation. 

Catananck.     Succory. 

CataNIfhthis.  (From  x.z]xvt7rla>,  to 
wash.)  Washed,  or  scoured.  It  is  used 
bv  Hippocrates  of  a  diarrhoea  washed  and 
cleansed  by  boiled  milk. 

Catantl-ema.  (From  x*7*v7a«&>,  to  pour 
upon.)  A  lotion  by  infusion  of  water,  or 
medicated  fluids. 

Catantlksis.     A  medicated  fluid. 

Catafasma.  (From  'ar&<r<ra>,  to  sprinkle.) 
Catapastum.  Conspersio.  Epipaatm.  Put' 
ma  sympasmata.  Aspersio.  Aspergines. 
The  ancient  Greek  physicians  meant  by  this, 
any  dry  medicine  reduced  to  powder,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  body.  Their  various  uses 
may  be  seen  in   Faulus  of  Egina,  lib.  vii. 

cap.  xiii. 

Catapausts.  (From  x.*i*.7r*ua>,  to  rest,  or 
cease.)  That  rest  or  cessation  from  pain 
which  proceeds  from  the  resolution  of  un- 
easy tumours. 

Catafeltes.  (From  *«7*,  against,  and 
<anhl»,  a  slieild.)  This  word  means  a  sling, 
agranado,  or  battery;  and  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  medicine  which  heals  the  wounds 
and  bruises  made  by  such  an  instrument. 

Cataphoha.  (From  x*T*<psg&>,  to  make 
sleepy.)  Coma  somnolentum.  A  preterna- 
tural propensity  to  sleep.  A  mild  apoplexy. 

Catafhora  arthritica.    Apoplexy  horn 

^Cataphoha    coma.      Sanguineous    apo- 

plcxv 

Catafhora  exasthematica.     A  lethargy 

in  eruptive  diseases. 

CVTAPHORA       HYDHOCErUAUCA.  ScrOUS 

apoplexy. 


Cataphoha  scorbutica.  Apoplectic 
symptoms  in  scurvy. 

Cataphoha  timoii.  A  lethargic  dispo- 
sition. 

Cataphbacta.  (From  x.-x]-<L<p£*cr?ce,  to  for- 
tify.)    A  bandage  on  the  thorax. 

CATAPLASMA.  (From  **7s0rA*<r«r»,  to 
spread  like  a  planter.)  A  poultice.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  useful. 

Cataplasm*  alumixis.  This  appication 
was  formerly  used  to  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  which  was  kepi  up  from  weakness  of 
the  vessels  ;  iv  is  now  seldom  used,  a  solu- 
tion of  alum  being  mostly  substituted. 

Cataplasma  acetosjs.  Sorrel  poultice; 
5t.  Acetosae,  ibj.  To  be  beaten  in  a  mor- 
tar into  pulp.  A  good  application  to  scor- 
butic ulcers. 

Cataplasma  jjuatum.  See  Cataplasma 
fermenti. 

Cataplasma  cicut.f..  Hemlock  poul- 
tice. iy.  Herbae  cicutje  exfoliatae,  ^jj,  Aqux 
fontanx,  Ibjj.  To  be  boiled  till  only  a  pint 
remains,  when  as  much  linseed  meal  &■>  ne- 
cessary is  to  be  added.  This  is  an  excellent 
application  to  many  cancerous  and  scrophu- 
lous  ulcers,  and  other  malignant  ones  ;  fre- 
quently producing  great  dimunition  of  the 
pain  of  such  diseases,  and  improving  their 
appearance.  Justamond  preferred  the  herb 
fresh  bruised. 

Cataplasma  cumini.  This  is  a  warm 
and  stimulating  poultice,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  as  an  irritating  antiseptic  appli- 
cation to  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  the  like. 
Jt  is  now  seldom  ordered. 

Cataplasma  dauci.  Carrot  poultice,  ij;. 
ltadicis  dauci  recentis,  ibj.  Bruize  it  in  a 
mortar  into  pulp.  Some,  perhaps  with  rea- 
son, recommend  the  carrots  to  be  first  boil- 
ed. The  carrot  poultice  is  employed  as  an 
application  to  ulcerated  cancers,  scrophu- 
lous  sores  of  an  irritable  kind,  and  various 
inveterate  malign:: nt  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  fermenti.  Yest  cataplasm. 
Take  of  flour  a  pound ;  yest  half  a  pint. 
Mix  and  exopse  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  the 
mixture  begins  to  rise.  This  is  a  celebra- 
ted application  in  cases  of  sloughing  and 
mortification. 

Cataplasma  mri.  Linseed  poultice,  ^. 
Farina:  lini,  tfess.  Aqua;  ferventis, lb  jss. 
The  powder  is  to  be  gradually  sprinkled  in- 
to the  water,  while  they  are  quickly  blend- 
ed together  with  a  spoon.  This  is  the  best 
and  most  convenient  of  all  emollient  poul- 
tices for  common  cases,  and  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  superseded  'the  bread  and  milk 
one,  so  much  in  use  formerly. 

CATAPLASMA  uthargtih  acetati.  j^. 
Aqua:  lithargyri  acetati,  3 j.  Aqux  distill. 
ibj.  Micx  panis,  q.  s.  Misce.  Practitioners 
wlio  place  much  confidence  in  the  virtues 
of  lead,  often  use  this  poultice  in  cases  of 
inflammation. 

Cataplasma  40ERCUS  marine.  This  is 
prepared   by   bruizing  a  quantity  of   the 
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marine  plant,  commonly  called  sca-tang, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  applied  by  way 
of  a  poultice.  Its  chief  use  is  in  cases  of 
scroplmla,  while  swellings,  and  glandular 
tumours  more  especially.  When  this  vege- 
tlabe  cannot  be  <  btained  in  its  recent  state, 
a  common  poultice  of  sea-waier  and  oat- 
meal has  been  substituted  by  the  late  Mr- 
Hunter,  and  other  surgeons  of  eminence. 

Cat  api,  asm  a  sin  ap  eos.  See  Calaplaama 
sinapis. 

Cataplasms  sinapis.  Mustard  cata- 
plasm. Tdce  of  Mustard-seed,  linseed,  of 
each  powdered  half  a  pound  ;  boiling  vine- 
gar, as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Mix  until  it 
acquires  the  consistence  ofa  cataplasm. 

Cataplexis.  (From  w\»<r<ra>,  to  strike.) 
Any  sudden  stupefaction,  or  deprivation  of 
sensation,  in  any  of  the  members,  or  organs. 
Cataposis.  (From  xxrctviw,  to  swallow 
down.)  According  to  Aretsus,  it  signifies 
the  instruments  of  deglutition.  Hence  also 
catapotium. 

Catapotium,  (Ka-raiTor/sv )  A  pill. 
Catapstxis  (From  ■{■■>xai>  t0  refrige- 
rate.) A  refrigeration  without  shivering, 
either  universal,  or  of  some  particular  part. 
A  chilliness,  or,  as  Vogel  defines  it,  an  un- 
easy sense  of  cold  in  a  muscular  or  cutane- 
ous part. 

Cataptosis.  (From  xxMOTiTT*,  to  fall 
down.)  It  implies  such  a  falling  down  as 
happens  in  apoplexies  ;  or  live  spontaneous 
falling  down  ofa  paralytic  limb. 

Cataputia.  (From  x.*7*;ra8a),  to  have 
an  ill  savour ;  or  ifom  tlie  Italian,  cacapuzzu, 
which  has  the  same  meaning;  so  named 
from  its  foetid  smell.)  Spurge 
Cataputia  major.  See  Ricinus. 
Cataputia  minor.  The  plant  so  called 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Euphorbia 
lathyris  ;  umbella,  quadrifida,  dichotoma,fo- 
His  oppusitis  integerrimts,  of  Linnxus.  The 
$eeds  possess  purgative  properties  ;  but  if 
exhibited  in  an  over  dose,  prove  drastic  and 
poisonous ;  a  quality  peculiar  to  all  the 
euphorbia 

CATARACT.  (Cataracta  ;  from  k*t* 
pto-Tm,  to  confound  or  disturb  ;  because  the 
sen^e  'if  vision  is  confounde.',  if  not  destroy- 
ed.)    The  Culig-o  U-ntis  of  Cullen. 

Hippocra  es  calls  it  y)M>jtfnuu  Galen, 
t/To^i/jU*.  The  Arabians,  gutta  opaca. 
CeUus,  suffusio.  A  species  of  blindness, 
arising  almost  always  from  an  opacity  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  pre- 
venting the  rays  of  light  passing  to  the  op- 
tic nerve.  It  commonly  begins  with  a 
dimness  of  sight ;  and  this  generally  con- 
tinues a  considerable  time  before  any  opa- 
city can  be  observed  in  the  lens.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  opacity  becomes 
sensible,  and  the  patient  imagines  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  or  motes,  upon  the  eye, 
or  mi  the  air,  which  are  called  muses  voli- 
tantes.  This  opacity  gradually  increases  till 
the  person  either  becomes  entirely  blind,  or 
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.an  merely  distinguish  light  from  daik 
The  disease  commonly  <  omes  on  rapidly, 
though  sometimes  its  progress  is  slow  and 
gradual.  From  a  transparent  state,  it  changes 
to  a  perfectly  white,  or  light  gray  colour.  In 
some  very  rare  instances,  a  black  cataract 
is  found.  The  consistence  also  varies,  be- 
ing  at  one  time  hard,  at  another  entirely 
dissolved.  When  the  opake  lens  is  either 
more  indurated  than  in  the  natural  state,  or 
retains  a  tolerable  degree  of  firmness,  the 
case  is  ternvd,  a  firm  or  hard  cataract. 
When  the  substance  of  the  lens  seems  to  be 
converted  into  a  whitish  or  other  kind  of 
fluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule,  the  case  is  de- 
nominated a  milky  or  J?  tad  cataract  When 
the  substance  is  of  a  midlin.g  consistence, 
neither  hard  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  con- 
sistent as  a  thick  jelly,  or  curds,  the  case 
is  named  a  soft  or  caseous  cataract.  When 
the  anterior  or  posterior  layer  of  the  crys- 
talline capsule  becomes  opake,  after  the 
lens  itself  has  been  removed  from  this  little 
membranous  sac,  by  a  previous  operation, 
the  affection  is  named  a  secondary  membra- 
nous cataract.  There  are  many  other  dis- 
tinctions made  by  authors.  Cataract  is 
seldom  attended  with  pain  ;  sometimes, 
however,  every  exposure  to  light  creates 
uneasiness,  owing  probably  to  the  inflam- 
mation at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  The  real 
cause  of  cataract  is  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. Numbers  of  authors  consider  it 
as  proceed  ng  from  a  preternatural  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  of  the  lens,  arising 
from  some  external  violence,  though  n 
commonly  from  some  internal  and  occult 
cause.  The  cataract  is  distinguished  from 
gutta  serena,  by  the  pupils  in  the  latter  be- 
ing never  affected  with  light,  and  from  no 
opacity  being  observed  in  the  lens  It  is 
distinguished  from  hypopyon,  staphyloma, 
or  any  other  disease  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
eye,  by  the  evident  marks  which  these  af- 
fections produce,  as  well  as  by  the  pain  at- 
tending their  beginning.  But  il  is  difficult 
to  determine  when  the  opacity  is  m  the 
lens,  or  in  its  capsule.  If  the  retina 
(which  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
the  inside  of  the  eye)  be  not  diseased,  vision 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  restored,  by  either 
depressing  the  diseased  lens,  or  extracting 
it  enterely,  which  is  termed  couching. 

Catahriieumv.  (From  **7:i§gE&,  to  flow 
from.)  A  catarrh,  or  defluxion  of  hu 
mours. 

Catarrhexis.  (From  mtli^yywu,  to 
pour  out.)  A  violent  and  copious  eruption, 
or  effusion,  joined  with  kmaak  :  it  is  a  co- 
pious  evacuation  from  the  belly,  and  some- 
times alone  it  is  of  the  same  signification. 
In  Vogel's  Nosology,  it  is  defined,  a  dis- 
charge of  pure  blood  from  the  intestines, 
such  as  takes  place  in  dysentery. 

Catarrhouus.  (From  Ket7x^ge«,  to  flow 
from.)  A  word  applied  to  diseases,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  discharge  of  phlegm. 
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VJataHriiopa  niTMATA.  (Ko/raggox*  91/- 
»/t*  )  Tubercles  tending  down  waid  ;  or, 
as  Galen  relates,  those  that  have  their  apex 
on  a  depending  part. 

Catarruopos  nousos.  (Ka.T*£go7rof  v»- 
•*"oc.)  A  remis-ion  of  the  disease,  or  its  de- 
cline, and  opposed  to  the  paroxysm. 

CATARRH  US.  (From  **7*gs«»,  to 
flow  down.)  Coryza.  A  catarrh.  An  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  from  the  mem- 
branes of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchia;, 
with  fever,  and  attended  with  sneez.ng, 
cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and  want  of  appe- 
tite. It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia:,  and  order  profuvia,  of  Cullen. 
There  are  two  species  of  catarrh,  viz.  ca- 
tavrhus  d  frigore,  which  is  very  common, 
and  is  called  a  cold  in  the  head ;  and  catar- 
rhus  d  contugione,  the  influenza,  which 
sometimes  seizes  a  whole  city.  Catarrh  is 
also  symptomatic  of  several  other  diseases. 
Hence  we  have  the  catorrhus  rubeolosus  ; 
tussis  variolosa,  verminosa,  calculosa,  phthi- 
sica,  hysterica,  d  dentitwne,  gravidarum,  me- 
tallicolarum,  &c. 

Catahriius  a  frigore.  Catarrh  from 
cold. 

Catarrhvs  bellinsulanus.  Mumps,  or 
cynanche  parotidaea. 

Catahriius  a  contagio.  The   influ- 

enza. 

Catarrhus  suffocative.  The  croup, 
or  cynanche  trachealis. 

Catakrhus  vesick.  Strangury,  with 
discharge  of  mucus. 

Catartismus.     (From  **7*§7<(a<,  to  make 

«  perfect.)  According  to  Galen,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  bone  from  a  preternatural  to  its 
natural  situation. 

Catasarca.  (From  nxlx.  and  <r*e£,  flesh.) 
The  same  as  Anasarca. 

Catasbestis.  (From  ksO-j.,  and  a-Sinuy.i, 
to  extinguish.)  The  resolution  of  tumours 
without  suppuration. 

Catascuasmus.  (From  ;c*7»o-;t*£&>,  to 
scarify.)     Scarification. 

Cataseisis.  (From  x«7st,  ami  <rua>,  to 
shake.)     A  concussion. 

Catasfasma.  (From  x.x]a.<rT*a>,  to  draw 
backwards.)  A  revulsion  or  retraction  o;' 
humours,  or  parts. 

Catastaomos.  (From  mm,  and  r*£a>:  to 
distil.)  This  is  the  name  winch  the  Greeks, 
in  the  time  of  Celsus,  had  for  a  distillation. 

Catastalticus.  (From  Ka.rai<r're\ha>,  to  re- 
strain, or  o-TiXKoi,  to  contract*)  It  signifies 
stjptic,  astringent,  repressing. 

Catastasis  (KstT-ao-T-aw/r.)  The  consti- 
tution, state,  or  condition  of  any  thing. 

Catata.-is.  (From  K*7*7yv&),  to  extend.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  means  the  extension  of  a 
fractured  limb,  or  a  dislocated  me,  in  or- 
der to  replace  it.  Al-o  the  actual  replacing 
it  in  a  proper  situation 

Cataxis.  (From  x.*l*ya>,  to  break.)  A 
fracture.  Also  a  division  of  parts  by  an 
fristrument. 


Catechomekus.  (From  x&lix01'  to  re" 
sist.)  Resisting  and  making  ineffectual 
the  remedies  which  have  been  applied  Or 
given. 

CATECHU.  Catechu.  It  is  said,  that,  in 
the  Japanese  language,  kate  signifies  a  tree* 
andcAwJuice  )  Terra  Japonka.  Japan  earth. 
An  extract  prepared  in  India,  it  was  supposed 
till  lately,  from  the  juice  of  (he  Mimosa  ca- 
techu of  Linnaeus: — spims  stipularibus,  folds 
bipinnatis  nudttjugis,  glandu'is  pariialium 
singulis,  spicis  uxd/anbus  geminis  seu  tends 
pedunculatis  ;  by  boiling  •  he  wood  and  eva- 
porulii.gthe  decoction  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  But  the  shrub  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
an  acacia,  and  is  termed  Acacia  catechu. 
In  its  purest  state,  it  is  a  dry,  pulver- 
able  substance,  outwardly  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, internally  of  a  shining  dark  brown, 
tinged,  with  a  reddish  hue  ;  in  tiie  mouth  it 
discovers  considerable  adstringency,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste. 
It  may  be  advantageously  employed  for 
most  purposes  where  an  adstiingent  is  in- 
dicated,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  alvine 
fluxes,  where  astringents  are  required. 
Besides  this,  it  is  employed  also  in  uterine 
profluvia,  in  laxity  Lnd  debility  of  the  vi- 
cera  in  general ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  topi- 
cal adstringent,  when  suffered  to  dissolve 
leisurely  in  the  mouth,  for  laxities  and  nice- 
rations  of  the  gums,  aphthous  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  and  similar  affections.  This  ex- 
tract is  the  basis  of  several  formulae  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  particularly  of  a  tincture  : 
but  one  of  the  best  forms  under  Which  it 
can  be  exhibited,  is  that  of  a  simple  infu- 
sion in  warm  water  with  a  proportion  of 
cinnamon,  for  by  this  means  it  is  at  once 
freed  of  its  impurities  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  the  aromatic.  Fourcroy  say* 
that  catechu  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of 
a  kind  of  palm,  called  areca. 

Cateiaiiion.  (From  wra.,  and  eu,  a 
blade  of  grass.)  An  instrument,  having  at 
the  end  a  blade  of  grass,  or  made  like  a 
blade  of  gr?.ss,  which  was  thrust  into  the 
nostrils  to  provoke  a  haemorrhage  when 
the  head  ached.  It  is  mentioned  by  Are- 
taetts. 

Catellus.  (Dim.  of  catulus,  a  whelp.) 
A  young  whelp.  Also  a  chymical  instru- 
ment called  a  cupel,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  shape  of  a  dog's  head. 

Catb.eresis  (From  kaBai^  to  take 
away.)  The  subtraction  or  taking  away 
any  part  or  thing  from  the  body.  Some- 
times it  mean*  an  evacuation,  and  Hippo- 
crates uses  it  for  such.  A  consumption  of 
the  body,  as  happens  without  manifest 
evacuation. 

Catheretica.  (From  K*6*/ga>,  to  take 
away.)  Medcines  which  consume  or  re- 
move superfluous  flesh. 

Catharma.  (From  **5*<g&>,  to  remove.) 
The  exciements,  or  humours,  purged  on 
from  the  body. 
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Catharmvs.  (From  xaSavg&i,  to  remove.) 
A  purgation  of  the  excrement-;, or  humours. 
A  cure  by  incantation,  or  the  royal  touch. 

Catharsia.  (From  x*6<*<g&>,  to  purge.) 
Cathartics,  having  a  purging  property. 

CATHARSIS.  (From  **fi*/ga>,  to  take 
away.)  A  purge,  or  purgation  of  the  ex- 
crements, or  humours,  either  medically  or 
naturally. 

CATHARTICS.  (Cathartica,  sc.  medi- 
camenta  t  x*6xgT«c* :  from  xxfia/g*,  to  purge.) 
Those  medicines  which,  taken  internally, 
increase  the  number  of  alvine  evacuations. 
The  different  articles  referred  to  this  class 
of  medicines  are  divided  into  five  orders  : 

1.  Stimulating  cathartics,  as  jalap,  aloes, 
and  bittei-  apple,  which  are  well  calculated 
to  discharge  accumulations  of  serum,  and 
are  mostly  selected  for  indolent  and  phleg- 
matic habits,  and  those  who  are  hard  to 
purge. 

2.  Refrigerating  cathartics,  as  Glauber's 
salts,  Epsom  salts,  sal  polychrest,  and  ere- 
mor  tartar.  These  are  better  adapted  for 
plethoric  habits,  and  those  with  an  inflam- 
matory diathesis. 

3.  Adstringcnt  cathartics,  as  rhubarb  and 
damask  roses,  which  are  mostly  given  to 
those  whose  bowels  are  weak  ami  irritable, 
anci  subject  to  diarrhoea. 

4.  Emollient  cathartics,  as  manna,  malVa, 
castor  oil,  and  olive  oil,  which  may  be 
given  in  preference  to  other  cathartics,  to 
children  and  the  very  aged. 

5.  .Varcotic  cathartics,  as  tobaeco,  liyos- 
cyamus,  and  digitalis.  This  order  is  never 
given  but  to  the  very  strong  and  indolent, 
and  to  maniacal  patients,  as  their  operation 
is  very  powerful. 

Murray,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  considers 
the  different  cathartics  under  the  two  di- 
visions of  laxatives  and  purgatives ;  the 
forrrn  r  being  mild  in  their  operation,  and 
merely  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines ;  the  latter  being  more  powerful, 
and  even  extending  their  stimulant  opera- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing he  enumerates  among  the  principal 
laxatives  :— Manna,  Cassia  fistularis,  Tama- 
rindus  Indica,  Ricinus  communis,  Sulphur, 
Magnesia.  Under  the  head  of  purgatives, 
he  names  Cassia  senna,  Rhaeum  palma- 
tum,  Convolvulus  jalapa,  Helleborus  ni- 
ger,  Brionia  alba,  Cucumis  colocynthis, 
Momordica  elaterium,  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus,  Aloe  perfoliata,  Convolvulus  scammo- 
nia,  Gambogia  gutta,  Submurias  hydrar- 
gvri,  Sulphas  magnesia,  Sulphas  sodae, 
Sulphas  potassae,  Supertartris  potassae,  Tar- 
tris  potassae,  Tartris  potassae  et  sodae,  Phos- 
phas  sodae,  Murias  sodae,  Terebinthina  ve- 
neta,  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Cathartics  sal.  See  Sulphas  magne- 
.mae,  and  Sulphas  soda. 

Catharticus  hispanicus  sal.  A  kind 
of  Glauber's  salt,  produced  near  Madrid, 
from  some  springs. 


Catharticus  Glauheri  sal.  See  Sul^ 
phas  soda. 

Cathedra.  (From  kuBi^o/uou,  to  sit.) 
The  anus,  or  rather,  the  whole  of  the  but- 
tocks,  as  being  the  part  on  which  we  sit. 

Cathehetica.  (From  **6<iga>.  to  re- 
move.) Corrosives.  Medicines  which,  by 
corrosion,  remove  superfluous  flesh. 

CATHETER  (From  xafl/^/,  to  thrust 
into.)  A  long  and  hollow  tube,  that  is  in- 
troduced by  surgeons  into  the  urinary  blad- 
der, to  remove  the  urine,  when  the  person 
is  unable  to  |uss  it.  Catheters  are  either 
made  of  silver  or  of  the  elastic  gum. 
That  for  the  male  urethra  is  much  longer 
than  that  for  the  female,  and  so  curved, 
if  made  of  silver,  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
urethra. 

CATIIETER1SMUS.  (From  **fis7»g, 
a  catheter.)  The  term  given  by  P.  vtgi- 
neta  to  the  operation  of  introducing  the 
catheter. 

Cathidrtsis,  (From     K*QiSgva>,      to 

place  together.)  The  reduction  of  a  frac- 
ture. The  operation  of  setting  a  broken 
bone. 

Catbuta.     A  name  for  litharge. 

Cathodos.  (From  «*ra,  and  oJW.)  A 
descent  of  humours. 

Catiiolceus.  (From  k*t«,  and  oxkiu>, 
to  draw  over.)  An  oblong  fillet,  made  to 
draw  over  and  cover  the  whole  bandage  of 
the  head. 

Catholicon.  (From  xara,  and  ox/xoc, 
universal.)  A  panacea,  or  universal  medi- 
cine. A  term  formerly  applied  to  medi- 
cines that  were  supposed  to  purge  all  the 
humours. 

Cathti'nia.  (From  **Ta,  and  vmoc, 
sleep.)     A  profound  but  unhealthy  sleep. 

Catias.  (From  Kahm/xi,  to  place  in.) 
An  incision  knife,  formerly  used  for  open- 
ing an  abscess  in  the  uterus,  and  for  ex- 
tracting a  dead  foetus. 

Catilhs.     See  Catellus. 

Catinum  alumen.  A  name  given  to 
potash. 

Catinus.     (Kzntvov.)     A  crucible. 

Catmint.     See  JVepeta. 

Catocathaktica.  (From  k^tu,  down- 
wards, and  x'-i&a/goi,  to  purge.)  Medicines 
that  operate  by  stool. 

Catoche.  (From  xa.T(%a>,  to  detain.) 
See  Cataleptis. 

Catocheilum.  (From  x.*t&>,  beneath, 
and  xuK<x>  the  lip.)     The  lower  lip. 

Catochus.  (From  n*T«^a,  to  detain.) 
A  catalepsy.  Also  a  tetanus  or  spasmodic 
disease  in  which  the  body  is  rigidly  held 
in  an  upright  posture. 

Catochus  cervinus.  Tetanus,  particu- 
larly affecting  the  neck. 

Catochus  diurnus.  An  occasional  te- 
tanus. 

Catochus  holotokicus.  Another  name 
for  tetanus. 
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Catomismus.  (From  **t&>,  below,  and 
»/<«,  the  shoulder.)  By  this  word,  P.  j£gi- 
neta  expresses  a  method  of  reducing  a  lux- 
ated shoulder,  by  raising  the  patient  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  strong  man,  that,  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  the  dislocation  may  be 
reduced. 

Catopsis.  (From  *anwro,Ma;,  to  see 
clearly.)  An  acute  and  quick  perception. 
File  acuteness  of  die  faculties  which  accom- 
panies the  latter  stages  of  consumption. 

Catopter.  (From  x*t*,  and  owto/uxi,  to 
see,  and,  by  me'aphor,  to  probe.)  A  probe. 
An  instrument  called  a  speculum  ani. 

Catohchites.  (From  wtra,  and  o%XK  *ne 
orchis.)  A  wine  in  which  the  orchis  root 
lias  been  infused. 

Catoretica.  (From  mto,  downwards, 
and  gia,,  to  flow.)  Catoteretica.  Catoterica. 
Medicines  which  purge  by  stool. 

Catoteretica.     See  Catorelica. 

Catulotica.  (From  kutxkuu,  to  cica- 
trix".)    Medicines  that  cicatrize  wounds. 

Catutripali.  A  name  of  the  piper  lon- 
gtim. 

Caucalis.  (From  khumcv,  a  cup;  or 
.  from  S~o.ux.xkk,  the  daucus.)  Bastard  pars- 
ley, so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  flower. 
Also,  the  wild  carrot. 

Caucaloides.  (From  caucalis,  and  «<fof, 
a  likeness  ;  from  its  likeness  to  the  flower 
of  the  caucalis.)  The  patella  is  sometimes 
so  called. 

CAUDA.  (From  cado,  to  fall ;  because 
it  hangs  or  falls  down  behind.)     A  tail. 

1.  The  tail  of  animals. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  thatbtingin  tailed  animals  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tail. 

3.  A.  fleshy  substance,  protuberating 
from  the  lips  of  the  vagina  of  the  pudendum 
mnliebre,  and  resembling  a  tail,  according 
to  jEtius. 

4.  Many  herbs  are  also  named  cauda,  with 
the  affixed  name  of  some  animrd,  whose  tail 
the  herb  is  supposed  to  be  like  ;  as  cauda 
equina,  horse-tail ;  cauda  muris,  mouse  tail ; 
and  in  many  other  instances. 

Cauda  equina,  -phe  spinal  marrow, 
at  its  termination  about  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  gives  off' a  large  number  of  nerves, 
which,  when  unravelled.resemble  the  horse's 
tail ;  hence  the  name.     See  also  Equmetum. 

Caudatio.  (From  cauda,  a  tail.)  An 
elongation  of  the  clitoris. 

CAUL.  The  English  name  for  the  omen- 
turn.     Set-  Omentum. 

Cauledon.  (From  kiuxh,  a  stalk.)  A 
transverse  fracture,  when  the  bone  is  bro- 
ken, like  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

Cauliflower.  A  species  of  brassica, 
whose  flower  is  cut  before  the  fructification 
expands.  The  observations  which  have 
been  made  concerning  cabbages  are  appli- 
cable here.  Cauliflower  is,  however,  a  far 
more  delicious  vegetable. 

CAUU9.     (Kalab      A  Chaldean  word.) 


1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant. 

2.  A  cabbage. 

3.  It  means  too  the  penis  of  a  man. 
Caulis  Florida.     Cauliflower. 
Caulodes.     (From  **u*o?,  the  cabbage.) 

The  white  or  green  cabbage. 

Caulotow.  (From  xsu/koe  a  stem :  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  a  stalk.)  A  name  gi- 
ven to  the  beet. 

Cauma.  (From  ua,  to  burn.)  The 
heat  of  the  body  or  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  a  fever. 

Causga.     A  name  of  the  areca. 

Causis.  (From  **<a>,  to  burn.)  A  burn  ; 
or  rather,  the  act  of  combustion,  or  burn- 
ing. 

Causodes.  (From  **<&>,  to  burn.)  A 
term  applied  by  Celsus  to  a  burning  fever. 

Causoma.  (From  kuiu,  to  burn.)  An 
ardent  or  burning  heat  and  inflammation. 
A  term  used  by  Hippocrates. 

Caustic  alkali.  The  pure  alkalis  are 
so  called.     See  Alkali. 

Caustic  barley.     See  Cevadilla. 

CAUSTICS.  (Causlica,  sc.  medicamen- 
ta i  from  xmcc,  to  bun;  because  they  al- 
ways produce  a  burning  sensation.)  See 
Escharotics- 

Causticum  Americanum.  The  ceva- 
dilla. 

Causticum  antimoniale.  See  Muriate 
of  antimony. 

Causticum  commune  fortius.  See  Po* 
tassa  cum  cake. 

Causticum  lunare.  See  JYitras  ar- 
genti. 

Causus.  (From  x.uta>,  to  burn.)  A 
highly  ardent  fever.  According  to  Hip- 
pocrates, a  fiery  heat,  insatiable  thirst,  a 
rough  and  black  tongue,  complexion  yel- 
lowish, and  the  saliva  bilious,  are  its  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  Others  also  are  par- 
ticular in  describing  it ;  but  whether  an- 
cients or  moderns,  from  what  they  relate, 
this  fever  is  no  other  than  a  continued 
ardent  fever  in  a  billious  constitution.  In  it 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  intense :  the  breath 
is  particularly  fiery;  the  extremities  are 
cold ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small ;  the 
heat  is  more  violent  internally  than  exter- 
nally, and  the  whole  soon  ends  in  recovery 
or  death. 

Causus,  endemial.  The  name  given,  by 
Dr.  Mosely,  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies. 

CAUTERY.  (From  x.*iu,  to  burn.) 
Cauteries  were  divided,  by  the  ancients, 
into  actual  and  potential ;  but  the  term  is 
now  given  only  to  the  red-hot  iron,  or 
actual  cautery.  This  was  formerly  the  only- 
means  of  preventing  (Hemorrhages  from 
divided  arteries,  till  the  invention  of  the 
ligature.  It  was  also  use,d  in  diseases, 
with  the  same  view  as  we  employ  a  blister. 
Potential  cautery  was  the  name  by  which 
kali  purum,  or  potassa,  was  distinguished 
in  the  former  dispensatories  of  Edinburgh, 
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Surgeons    understand,  by    this  term,    any  Celery.     The  English  name  for  a  va 

caustic  application.  of  the  apium  graveolens. 

CAVA.     The  name  of  a  vein,  and  also  of  Celiac  artery.     See  Celiac  artery. 

the  pudendum  muliebre.     See  Veins.  Celis.     (From  **<»,  to  burn.)      v 

Cavehka.      (F'rom  cavus,  hollow.)      A  or  blemish  upon  the  skin,  particularly  that 

cavern.     Also  the  name  of  the  pudendum  which  is  occasioned  by  a  burn. 

muliebre.  Cella  turcica.     See  Sella  turcica. 

Caviahe.     Caviarium.     A  food  made  of  Celluli-       (Dim.  of 'cella,  a  cell.)      A 

the  hard    roes  of  sturgeon,    formed    into  little  cell  or  cavity. 

cakes,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Russians.  Cei.i.uue    mastoide.b       See    Temporal 

Cavicula.     (Dim-  of  cavilla  )     See  Ca-  bone, 

villa.  CELLULAR    MEMBRANE.     Membra- 

Cavilla.     (From    cavus.)     The  ankle,  na  cellulosa      Tela  cellulosa.  Panniculus  adi- 

or  holl  >w  of  the  foot.  posus.    Membrana  adiposa,  pinguedinosa,  et 

CA  VITAS.     (From  cavus,  hollow.)  Any  reticularis.     The  cellular  structure  of  the 

cavity,  or  hollowness.     The  auricle  of  the  body,  composed  yf  Laminae  and  fibres  vari- 

heart  was  formerly  called  the  cavitas  inno-  oualy  joined  together,  which  is  the  connect- 

minata,  the  hollow  without  a  name.  ing  medium  of  every  pari  of  the  body.     It  is 

Cayenne  pepper.     See  Piper  Indicum.  by  means  of  the  communication  of  the  cells 

Cazabi.     See  Cassada.  of  this  membrane,  that  the  butchers  blow 

Ceasma.     (From  »«■>,  to  split,  or  divide.)  up  their  veal.     The  cellular  membrane  is, 

Ceasnius.     A  fissure,  or  fragment.  by  some  anatomists,  distinguished  into  the. 

Ceber.     (Arab.)   The  agallochum.  Also  reticular    and    adipose    membrane.      The 

the  capparis.  former  is  evidently  dispersed  throughout 

Cebifira.      (Indian.)      A    tree    which  the  whole  body,  except  the  substance  of 

grows  in  Brazil,  decoctions  of  whose  bark  the   brain.     It  makes  a  bed  for  the  other" 

are  used  in  baths  and  fomentations,  to  re-  solids  of  the  body,  covers  them   all,  and 

lieve  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  cutaneous  dis-  unites  them  one  to  another.     The  adipose 

eases.  membrane   consists  of  the    reticular  sub- 

Cedar.     See  Cedrinum  lignum.  stance,  and  a  pa-ticular  apparatus  for  the 

Cedma.     (From  *aT*a>,  to  disperse-)     A  secretion  of  oil,  and  is  mostly  found  imme- 

deflwT'ion,  or  rheumatic  affection,  scattered  diately  under  the  skin  of  many  parts,  and 

over  the  parts  about  the  hips.  about  the  kidneys. 

Cf.dra,  essentia  de.     See  Beigamotte  Cklotomia.      (From    **>»,  hernia,  and 

Cedrinum    lignum.       Cedar   of   Leba-  ri/mvct.  to  cut  )     The  operation  for  hernia. 

nus.     Vinus  cedvus  of  Linnaeus.     An  odori-  Cklsa.     A    term  of  Paracelsus'.*,  to  sig- 

fc-rous  wood,  more  fragrant  than  that  of  the  nify  what  is  called  the  beating  of  the  life  in 

fir,  but  possessing  similar  virtues.  a  particular  part. 

Cedrites.    (From  xfcTgor,  the  cedar-tree.)  Cementerium. 


A  crucible. 

Cenchramis.  (From  «6>-^gof,  millet.) 
A  frrain  or  seed  of  the  fig. 

Cknchrics.  A  species  of  Herpes  titat 
resembles  «>^§tc,  or  millet. 

Ceneangeia.  (From  mot»,  to  empty, 
and  ctyyo;,  a  vessel.)  The  evacuation  of 
blood,  or    other  fluids,  from  their  proper 


Wine  in  which  the  resin  which  distils  from 
the  cedar-tree  has  been  steeped. 

Cedrium.      Cedar.      It  is   also  a  name 
for  common  tar,  in  old  writings. 

Cedromela.     The   fruit  of  the  citron- 
tree. 

Cedronella,     Turkey  baum. 

Cedrostis.  (From  xafgee,  the  cedar-tree.)  vessels 

A  name  of  the  white  bryony,  which  smells  Cenigdam-     Ceniplam.     Cenigotam.  Ce- 

like  the  cedar.  nipolum.  Thename  ofan  instrument ancient- 

Cedrus.     (From  Kedron,  a  valley  where  ly  used  for  opening  the  head  in  epilepsies, 

they  grew  abundantly.)      The  Pinus  cedrus  Cf.niotkmium.        A     purging     remedy, 

of  Linnaeus,  or  the  cedar-tree.  formerly   of  use   in   the   venerial   disease, 

Cedrus  Americana.     The  arbor  vitae.  supposed  to  be  mercurial. 

Cedrus  bacciffra.     The  savine.  Cevosis.     (From   *4nt,   empty.)      Eva- 

Ceiria.     (From  *s/g«,  to  abrade.)     The  cuation.      It  must  be   distinguished  from 

tape-worm  ;  so  called  from  its  excoriating  Catharsis.     Cenosis  imports  a  general  eva- 

and  abrading  the  intestines.  cuation  ;     Catharsis    means  the  evacuation 

Celandine.     See  Chelidonium  majxis.  of  a  particular  humour,  which  offends  with 

Celastrus.     (From  kikz,  a  dart  or  pole,  respect  to  quality, 

which  it  represents.)     Ceanolhut  America-  CENTAUREA.    (So  called  from  Chiron. 

nus  of  Linnaeus.     Some  noted  Indians  de-  the  centaur,  who  is  said  to  have  employed 

p<:iid  more  on  this  than  on  the  lobelia,  for  one  of  its    species  to  cure  himself  of  a 

the  cure  of  syphilis,  and  use  it  in  the  same  wound  accidentally  received,  by  letting  one 

manner  as  lobelia.  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  fall  upon  his  foot.) 

Celk.     (From  ««;.«.)     A  tumour  caused  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 

by  the  protusion  of  any  soft  part.     Hence  Linnxan  system,  of  the  Order  Polygamia 

the  compound  terms  hydrocele,  bubonocele,  frustanea.     Class,  5 
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Centaurea  behen.  The  systematic  name 
the  'jfficinal  behen  album.  See  lielien 
album. 

Ckntauiiea  benediita.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  blessed  thistle.  See 
Carduus  benedictus. 

Centaurea  lALCiTRArA.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  calcitrapa.  See  Calci- 
trapa. 

Centaurea  cyanus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  fores 
cyani      See  Cyanus 

Centauhioides.     Thegratiola. 

Centaurium  magnum  majus.  The  great 
centaury. 

CENTAURIUM.  (From  mvlnv^,  a  cen- 
taur ;  so  called  because  it  was  feigned  that 
Chiron  cured  Hercules's  foot,  which  he 
had  wounded  with  a  poisonous  arrow,  with 
it.)  Cetttaurium  minus  vulgare.  Cen- 
taur ium,  parvum.  Centaur ium  minus.  Cen- 
taury. Cfdronia  centaurium  of  Linnae- 
us -.—corollis  quinquejidis  infundilmliformi- 
bus,  cuule  dichotomo,  pistillo  simplici.  This 
plant  is  ju&tty  esteemed  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  bitter  of  all  the  medicinal 
plants  indigenous  to  this  country.  It  has 
been  recommended,  by  Cullen,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  gentain,  and  by  several  is 
thought  to  be  a  more  useful  medicine.  The 
tops  of  the  centaury  plant  are  directed  for 
use  by  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  are  most  commonly  given  in 
infusion  ;  but  they  may  also  be  taken  in 
powder,  or  prepared  into  an  extract. 

Centaury.     See  Centaurium. 

Centaurium  minus.     See  Centaurium. 

Centimorbia  (From  centum,  a.  hun- 
dred, and  morbus,  a  disease.)  Nummula- 
ris, or  moneywort;  named  from  its  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  multitude  of 
disorders. 

Centixodia.  (From  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  nodus,  a  knot.)  The  herb  poly- 
gonum ;  so  called  from  its  many  knots,  or 
joints. 

Centipedes  (From  centum,  a  hundred, 
and  pes,  a  foot.)  Woodlice,  named  from 
the  multitude  of  their  feet. 

Centbatio.  (From  centrum,  a  centre  ) 
The  concentration  and  affinity  of  certain 
substances  to  each  other.  Paracelsus  ex- 
presses by  it  the  degenerating  of  a  saline 
principle,  and  contracting  a  corrosive  and 
exulcerating  quality.  Hence  Centrum  Salts. 
is  said  to  be  the  principle  and  cause  of 
ulcers. 

Centrium.  (From  Ktnrw,  to  prick.) 
A  plaister  recommended  by  Galen  against 
Stiches  and  pricks  in  the  side. 

Centrum.  (From  j«vtw,  to  point  or 
prick.)  The  middle  point  of  a  circle. 
In  chymistry  it  is  the  residence  or  founda- 
tion of  matter.  In  medicine,  it  is  the  point 
in  which  its  virtue  resides,  In  anatomy, 
the  middle  point  of   some  parts    is    so 


named,  as  centrum  nerveum  the  middle  Or 
tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

CENTRUM  OVALE.  When  the  two  he- 
mispheres of  the  brain  are  removed  on  a 
line  with  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  internal  medullary  part  presents  a 
somewhat  oval  centre  ;  hence  it  is  called 
centrum  ovale.  Vieussenius  supposed  all 
the  medullary  fibres  met  at  this  place. 

Centrum  tendinosum.  The  tendinous 
centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  so  called.  See 
Diaphragm. 

Centrum  nerveum.  The  centre  of 
the  diaphragm  is  so  called.  See  Dia- 
phragm. 

Centumnodia.  (From  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  nodus,  a  knot ;  so  called  from  its 
many  knots,  or  joints.)  Common  knot- 
grass. This  plant,  Polygonum  aviculare  of 
Linnaeus,  is  never  used  in  this  country  ;  it 
is  said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemor- 
rhages, diarrhoeas,  &c  but  little  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  this  account. 

Centunculus.     Bastard  pimpernel. 

CF.PA.  (From  xmog,  a  wodlcard,  from 
t!ic  likeness  of  i<>>  roots  )  The  onion. 
This  bulbous  root  belongs  to  the  Allium 
cepa  of  Linnaeus  : — scapo  nudo  infevne  ven- 
tricoso  hngiore,  foliis  taretibus.  Dr.  Cuilen 
says,  onions  are  acrid  and  stimulating,  and 
possess  very  little  nutriment.  With  bilious 
constitutions  tney  generally  produce  flatu- 
lency, thirst,  head  ach,  and  febrile  symp- 
toms; but  where  the  temperament  is  phleg- 
matic, they  are  of  infinite  service,  by  stimu- 
lating the  habit  and  promoting  the  natural 
secretions,  particularly  expectoration  and 
urine.  They  are  recommended  ifi  scorbu- 
tic cases,  as  possessing  antiscorbutic  pro- 
perties. Externally,  onions  are  employed 
in  suppurating  poultices,  and  suppression 
of  urine  in  children  is  said  to  be  relieved 
by  applying  them,  roasted,  to  the  pubes. 

Cepjea.  A  species  of  onion  which  used 
to  be  esteemed  for  salads  in  spring,  but  is 
now  disregarded. 

Cephae.'ea.  (From  mqxhn,  the  head.) 
The  flesh  of  the  head,  which  covers  the 
skull.  Also  a  long  continued  pain  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  its  membranes. 

CEPHALALGIA.  (From  *=?**«,  the 
head,  and  ttxyac,  pain'.)  CephaLea.  The 
head-ach.  It  is  symptomatic  of  very  many 
diseases,  but  is  rarely  an  original  disease 
itself.  When  mild,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  ; 
when  inveterate,  cephalxa.  When  one 
side  of  the  head  only  is  affected,  it  takes 
the  names  of  hemicrania,  migrana,  hemipa- 
gia,  and  megrim ;  in  one  of  the  temples 
only,  crotaphos ;  and  that  which  is  fixed  to 
a  point,  generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head, 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  clavur. 

Cephalalgia  catarrhalis.  Head-ach, 
with  catarrh,  from  cold. 

Cephalalgia  inflammatoiua.  Phreni- 
tis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
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Cephalalgia  SPA^M0DICA.  The  sick 
head-acli.     A  species  of  indigestion. 

Ckpkalartica.  (From  x.i$*\»,  the  head, 
and  */>-«£».  to  make  pure.)  Medicines 
which  purge  the  head 

CEPHVlE.     (K64>*Xh.)     The  head. 

CEPHALIC  VEIN.  (Jena  cephalica  ;  so 
called,  because  the  head  was  supposed  to 
be  relieved  by  opening  it.)  The  anterior 
vein  of  the  arm,  that  receives  the  cephalic 
of  the  thumb.  , 

CEPHALICA.  (From  *«?**»,  the  head.) 
Cephalics  Such  remedies  as  are  adapted 
for  the  cure  of  disorders  of  the  head.  Of 
this  class  are  the  snuffs,  which  produce  a 
discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  &c. 

Cephalica  pollicis.  A  branch  from 
the  cephalic  vein,  sent  off'  from  about  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  running  su- 
perficially  between  the  thumb  and  the  me- 
tacarpus. 

Cepiialiccs  tulvis.  A  powder  prepar- 
ed from  asarura. 

Ceph  aline.  (From  «£$**.»,  the  head.) 
The  head  of  the  tongue.  That  part  of  the 
tongue  which  is  next  the  root  and  nearest 
the  fauces. 

CEPHALITIS.  (From  Kt$*K»  the  head.) 
Inflammation  of  the  head.     See  Phrenitis. 

Cepiialonosus.  (From  Jt»<j>ax»,  the  head, 
and  vo<ros,  a  disease.)  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  febris  hungarica,  in  which  the 
head  is  principally  effected. 

Ckfhalo-fharyngkus.  (From  >a$a.Mt 
the  head,  anil  qa£uy£,  the  throat.)  A 
muscle  of  the  pharynx,  otherwise  na- 
med constrictor  pharyngis  inferior  ;  which 
see. 

Cephalopoxia.  (From  HKpxxv,  the  head, 
and  Grove;,  pain.)  Head-ach  ;.  heaviness  of 
the  head. 

Cepini.     Vinegar. 

Cepula.     Lirge  myrobalans. 

CERA.  Wax.  Kees'  wax.  A  solid 
concrete  substance,  collected  from  vege- 
tables by  bees ;  and  extracted  from  their 
combs  after  the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat- 
ing and  pressing  them.  With  rectified  spi- 
rit jt  forms,  by  the  assistance  of  he.»t,  a  ge- 
latinous liquid.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble 
in  watery  liquors.  When  melted,  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in  this 
s'ate  is  easily  combined  with  oils  ..nd  liquid 
fats  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns 
totally  away.  In  the  state  in  which  it  is 
obtained  from  the  combs,  it  is  called  yel- 
low wax,  cera  Jluva  ,■  and  this,  when  new, 
is  of  a  lively  yillow  colour,  somewhat 
tough,  yet  easy  to  break  :  by  age  it  loses 
its  fine  colour,  and  becomes  harder  and 
more  brittle.  Yellow  wax,  after  being 
reduced  into  thin  cakes,  and  bleached  by 
a  long  exposure  to  the  sun  and  open  air,  is 
again  mel  ed,  and  formed  into  round  cakes, 
called  virgin's  wax,  or  white  wax,  cera  alba. 


The  chief  medicinal  use  of  wax,  is  in 
plaisters,  unguents,  and  other  like  exter- 
nal applications,  partly  for  giving  the  re- 
quisite consistence  to  other  ingredients,  and 
partly  on  account  of  its  own  emollient 
quality. 

CERA  ALBA.     See  Cera. 

Ceha  dicahdo.     The  carduus  pinea. 

CERA  FLAVA.  Yellow  wax-  See 
Cera. 

Cer.k.*:.  (From  *eg«r,  a  horn.)  So 
Rufus  Ephesius  calls  the  cornua  of  the  ute- 
rus. 

Ceramtes.  (From  k^mvu/ui,  to  tem- 
per together)  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  a  pastil,  or  troeh,  by  Galen. 

Ceras.  (K?g-x?,  a  horn.)  A  wild  sort  of 
parsnip  is  so  named  from  its  shape. 

CERAS  A  NIGRA.  (K??*:roc,  the  cherry- 
tree  ;  from  Ksg*t<-v7»,  a  town  in  Pontus, 
whence  Lucullus  first  brought  them  to 
Rome ;  or  from  x»g,  the  heart ;  from  its 
resemblance  to  it  in  shape  and  colour.) 
Eucoilia,  because  cherries  keep  the  body 
open.  The  bLck  cherry.  The  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Prunus  avium  of  Linnaeus: — umbellis 
sessilibus.  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  subtus  pu- 
bescentibus,  conduplicatis.  The  flavour  of 
these  is  esteemed  by  many,  and  if  not  taken 
in  too  large  quantities,  diey  are  extremely 
salutary.  A  gum  exudes  from  the  tree, 
whose  properties  arc  similar  to  those  of 
gum  arabic. 

CERASA  RUBRA  Cerasa  sariva,  or 
anglica.  The  red  cherry.  The  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Primus  cerasns  of  Linnxus  : — umbel- 
lis subped'tnculatis,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis, 
glabris,  conduplicatis.  i  his  species  possesses 
a  plea'-an  ,  acidulated,  sweet  flavour,  and 
is  extremely  proper  in  fevers,  scurvy,  and 
bilous  obstructions.  Red  cherries  arc- 
mostly  eaten  as  a  luxury,  and  are  very 
wholesome,  except  to  those  whose  bowels 
arc  remarkably  irritable. 

Ceuasiatum.  (From  cerasns,  a  cherry.) 
A  purging  medicine  in  Libavius ;  so  called 
because  the  juice  of  cherries  is  an  ingre- 
dient. 

Cehasihh,  Crasiot.  (From  cerasns,  a 
cherry.)  The  name  of  two  ointments  in 
Messue. 

Cetiastca.  (From  ki^uvvu/ai,  to  mix) 
A  mixture  of  cold  and  warm  water,  when 
the  warm  is  poured  into  the  cold. 

Ceiiasus.  (From  Kfgixcrovra  a  town  in 
Pontus,  from  whence  Lucullus  is  said 
first  \o  have  brought  them  to  Rome.)  The 
cherry-tree. 

CERATE.  (From  cerum,  wax.)  Cera- 
turn  The  obsolete  synonyms,  are  cerelea,  ce- 
rornaia,  ceronia,  cerota.  Ceratomalgamuta. 
Cerates  take  their  name  from  the  wax  which 
enters  into  their  composition,  and  to  which 
they  owe  their  consistence,  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  plaisters  and  that 
of  ointments  ;  though  no  very  definite  rule 
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4'or  this  consistence  is,  in  fact,  either  given 
or  observed. 

Crratia.  (From  Kt/>ac,  a  horn,  which  its 
fruit  is  supposed  to  resemble.)  Ceratium. 
Ceratonia,     The  siliqua  dulcis. 

Ceratia  diphyllus.     See  CourbariL 

Cerato-glossus.  (From  xe/>*?,  a  horn, 
ana  yKaiTa-a.,  a  tongue.)  A  muscle,  so  named 
from  its  shape  and  insertion  into  the  tongue. 
See  Hyo^losuwi. 

Ckrato-hyoideus.  (From  the  os  hyo- 
ides.)      See  Stylo-hyoides 

Ckratoihes.  (From  mgaClo^,  the  genitive 
of  xfgaf,  a  horn.)     See  Cornea. 

Cerato-malgama.     A  cerate. 

Ceratonia  siliq.ua.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plain  which  affords  the  sweet 
pod.     See  Siliqua  dulcis 

CERATUM.     See  Cerate. 

Ceratum  commune.  Common  cerate. 
Take  of  olive  oil,  six  fluid  ounces  ;  yellow 
wax,  four  ounces.  Having  melted  the 
wax,  mix  in  the  oil. 

Ceratum  album.     See  Ceratum  cetacei. 

Ceratum  calamelanos.  fy  Calom.  zj. 
Cerat.  calam.^ss.  Misce.  Some  practitioners 
are  partial  to  mis  as  a  dressing  for  chancres. 

Ceratum  calamine.  Formerly  called 
ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris,  and  ceratam 
eputoticum.  Calamine  cerate.  Take  of  pre- 
pared calamine,  yellow  wax,  of  each  half 
a  pound ;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Mix  the  oil 
with  the  melted  wax ;  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
thicken,  add  the  calamine,  and  stir  it  con- 
stantly, until  the  mixture  becomes  cold. 
A  composition  of  this  kind  was  first  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  Turner's  cerate. 
Its  virtue  is  desiccative,  epulotic,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  cicatrization 
of  ulcers. 

Ceratum  cetacei.  Ceratum  spermalis 
ceti.  Ceratum  album.  Spermaceti  cerate. 
Take  of  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ;  white 
wax,  two  ounces  ;  olive  oil,  4  fluid-ounces. 
Add  the  oil  to  the  spermaceti  and  wax, 
previously  melted  together,  until  the  mix- 
ture becomes  cold.  This  cerate  is  cooling 
and  emollient,  and  apphed  to  excoriations, 
&c  and  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  all  ulcers,  where  no  stimulating  sub- 
stance can  be  applied,  being  extremely 
mild  and  unctuous. 

Ceratum  cicut.e.  Hemlock    cerate. 

Hr.  unguenti  cicutae  Ib.j.  Spermatis  ceti  ^jj. 
Cer<e  albs  ^iii  Misce.  One  of  the  formula: 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  occasionally 
applied  to  cancerous,  scrophulous,  phage- 
denic, herpetic,  and  other  inveterate  sores, 

Ckratum  citbinum.  See  Ceratum  p*. 
time. 

Ceratum  epuloticum.  See  Ceratum 
calamiiite. 

Ceratum  laimdis  calaminaris.  Sec 
Ceratum  calamine. 

Ceratum  lituuigtri    acetati    COM3 
i-i  v.     See  Centum plumbi  compatitwn 


Ceratum  lytt.*.  Ceratum  cantharidis. 
Cerate  of  blistering  fly.  Take  of  sperma- 
ceti cerate,  six  drachms;  blistering  flies, 
very  fine  powder,  a  drachm.  Having  sof- 
tened the  cerate  by  heat,  add  the  flies,  and 
mix  them  together, 

Ceratum  plumbi  superacetatis.  Urt- 
guentum  cerusste  acetatce.  Cerate  of  su- 
peracetate  of  lead.  Take  of  superace- 
tate  of  lead,  powdered,  two  drachms ; 
white  wax,  two  ounces  ;  olive  oil,  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  wax  in  seven  fluid-ounces  of 
oil ;  then  gradually  add  thereto  the  super- 
acetate  of  lead,  separately  rubbed  down 
with  the  remaining  oil,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture with  a  wooden  slice,  until  the  whole 
has  united.  This  cerate  is  cooling  and  de- 
siccative. 

Ceratum  plumbi  compositum.  Cera- 
tum lithurgyn  acetati  compositum.  Com. 
pound  cerate  of  lead.  Take  of  solution 
of  lead,  two  fluid-ounces  and  a  half; 
yellow  wax,  four  ounces;  olive  oil,  nine 
fluid  ounces ;  camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Mix  tiie  wax  previously  melted,  with  eight 
fluid  ounces  of  oil ;  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken, 
add  gradually  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  constantly  stir  the  mixture  with  a 
wooden  slice,  until  it  gets  cold.  Lastly, 
mix  in  the  camphor,  previously  dissolved 
in  the  remainder  of  tiie  oil.  Its  virtues  are 
cooling,  desiccative,  resolvent  against  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  as  a  proper 
application  to  superficial  ulcers,  which  are 
inflamed. 

Ceratum  resins.  Ceratum  resinajlavce. 
Ceratum  citnnum.  Resin  cerate,  lake  of 
yellow  resin,  yeliow  wax,  of  each  a  pound ; 
olive  oil,  a  pound.  Melt  the  resin  and  wax 
together,  over  a  slow  fire ;  then  add  the 
oil,  and  strain  the  cerate,  while  hot,  through 
a  linen  cloth.     Digestive. 

Ceratum  sabin;e.  Savine  cerate.  Take 
of  fresh  leaves  ot  savine,  bruised,  a  pound; 
yellow  wax,  half  a  pound  ;  prepared  lard, 
two  pounds.  Having  melted  together 
the  wax  and  lard,  bod  therein  the  savine 
leaves,  and  strain  through  a  linen  cloth. 
This  article  is  of  late  introduction,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  discharge  from 
blistered  surfaces.  It  was  first  described 
by  Mr.  Crowther,  and  has  since  been  re- 
ceived into  extensive  use,  because  it  does 
not  produce  the  inconveniencies  that  follow 
the  constant  application  of  the  common 
blistering  cerate.  A  thick  white  layer 
forms  daily  upon  the  part,  which  requires 
to  be  removed,  that  the  cerate  may  be  ap- 
plied immediately  to  the  surface  from 
which  the  discharge  is  to  be  made. 

Ceratum  saponis.  Soap  cerate.  Take 
of  hard  soap,  eight  ounces  ;  yellow  wax,  ten 
ounces ;  semi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  pow- 
dered, a  pound ;  olive  oil,  a  pint ;  vinegar, 
a  gallon.  Boil  the  vinegar,  with  the  oxyd 
of  lead,  over  a  slow  five,  constantly  stirring, 
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until  the  union  is  complete  ;  then  acid  (he 
soap,  and  boil  it  again  in  u  similar  manner, 
until  the  water  is  entirety  evaporated;  then 
mix  in  ilie  wax,  previously  melted  with  the 
oil.  Resolvent ;  against  srophulous  tu- 
mours, &c.  I'-  is  a  convenient  application 
in  fractures,  and  may  be  used  as  an  external 
dressing  for  ulcers. 

Cekatum  speumati9cf.ti.  See  Ceratum 
cetacei. 

Cerberus.  (Keg&osc.)  A  fanciful  name 
given  to  the  compound  powder  of  scammo- 
ny,  because,  like  the  dog  Cerberus,  it  has 
three  heads,  or  principal  ingredients,  each 
of  which  is  emmuiently  active. 

Ckrchnaleum.  (From  y.^'/jo,  to  make  a 
noise.)  A  wheezing,  or  bubbling  noise, 
made  by  the  trachea,  in  breathing. 

Cehciinos.  (From  «o^a>,  to  wheeze.) 
Wheezing. 

Cehchxoiies.  (From  y.^xa'>  tf>  wheeze.) 
One  who  labours  under  a  dense  breathing, 
accompanied  with  a  wheezing  noise. 
Cerchodes.  The  same  as  cerchnodes. 
Ceiicis.  (From  ne^u,  to  shriek.)  This 
word  literally  means  the  spoke  of  a  wheel, 
and  has  its  name  from  the  noise  which 
wheels  often  make  In  anatomy  it  means 
the  radius,  a  bone  supposed  to  be  like  a 
spoke.     Also  a  pestle,  from  its  shape. 

CERCOSIS.  (From  xs/utoc,  a  tail.)  A 
polypus  of  the  uterus.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  an  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

Ceiiea.  (From  cera,  wax.)  The  ceru- 
men aurium,  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

Cerealia  (Solemn  leasts  to  the  god- 
dess Ceres.)  All  sorts  of  corn,  of  which 
bread  or  any  nutritious  substance  is  made, 
come  under  the  head  of  cerealia,  which 
term  is  applied  by  bromatologists  as  a  ge- 
nus. 

Cerebella  china.  (Paracelsus  thus 
distinguishes  urine  which  is  whitish,  of  the 
colour  of  the  brain,  and  from  which  he 
pretended  to  judge  of  some  of  its  dis- 
tempers. 

CEREBELLUM.  (Dim.  of  cerebrum.) 
The  little  brain.  A  somew'  at  round 
viscus,  of  the  same  use  as  the  brain  ;  com- 
posed, like  the  brain,  oi  a  corical  and  me- 
dullary substance,  divided  by  a  septum 
into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  and  situated  un- 
der the  tentorium,  in  the  inferior  occipital 
fossx.  In  the  cerebellum  are  to  be  ob- 
served the  crura  cerebelli,  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle, the  vahula  magna  cerebri,  and  the  pro- 
tuberantitv  vermiformis. 

CEREBRUM.  (Quasi  care brum ;  from 
x«tg*,  the  head.)  The  brain.  A  large  round 
viscus,  divided  superiorly  'into  a  right  and 
left  hemisphere,  and  interiorly  into  six 
lobes,  two  anterior,  two  middle,  and  two 
posterior;  situated  within  the  cramium, 
and  surrounded  by  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
and  tunica  arachnoides.  It  is  composed  of 
a  cortical  substance,  which  is  external ;  and 
try,  which  is  internal.     It  has  three 


cai'ities,  called  ventricle*;  two  anti 

lateral,  which  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  the  septum  licidum,  and  in  which  it  tin 
choroid  plexus,  formed  of  blood-vestf 
the  third  ventricle  ia  a  space  between  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorurn.  The  prin- 
cipal prominences  of  the  brain  are,  the 
corpus  caUosum,  a  medullary  eminence, 
conspicuous  upon  laying  aside  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  ;  the  corpora  striata, 
two  striated  protuberances,  one  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  each  lateral  ventricle  ;  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorurn,  two  whitish 
eminences  behind  the  former,  which  ter- 
minate in  the  optic  nerves  ;  the  corpora 
quadiigemina,  four  medullary  projection* 
called  by  the  ancients,  nates  and  testes ; 
a  little  ccrebrine  tubercle  lying  upon  the 
nates,  called  the  pineal  gland;  and  lastly, 
the  crura  cerebri,  two  medullary  columns 
which  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the  brain 
to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cerebral 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  carotid  and 
vertebral  arteries.  The  veins  of  the  head 
are  called  sinusses,  which  return  their 
blood  into  the  internal  jugulars.  The  use 
of  the  brain  is  to  give  off  nine  pairs  of 
nerves,  through  whose  means  the  various 
senses  are  performed,  and  muscular  mo- 
tion excited. 

Cerebuum  elongatum.  The  medulla 
oblongata. 

Ceiikfolilm.  (A  corruption  of  elxro- 
phyllum.)  Cheer  ophyllum.  Vhtervfolium. 
Chervil.  This  plant,  Scandix  ccrefolium  of 
Linnaeus  : — semiuibus  nitidis,  ovatosubula- 
tis  ;  umbellis  sessilibus,  lateralibus,  is  a  sa- 
lubrious culinary  herb,  sufficiently  grate- 
ful both  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  slight- 
ly aromatic,  gently  aperient,  and  diu- 
retic. 

Ckrefoltum  hispanicum.  The  plant 
called  by  us  Sweet-cicely. 

Cerefolidm  sitlvestre.  See  Cerefo- 
Hum. 

Cehf.i  mf.ricati.     See  Bougies. 
Ckheljeum      (From  jotgoc,  wax,  and  sx*<sv, 
oil.)     A   cerate,  or  liniment,  composed  of 
wax  and  oil.     Also  the  oil  of  tar. 
Cerevisi;e  fermentum.     Yeast. 
CEREVISIA.       (From     ceres,    corn,    of 
which    it    is    made.)      Ale.       Beer.     Any 
liquor  made  from  corn. 

Cerevisijj  (ATArLASMA.  Into  the  grounds 
of  strong  beer  stir  as  much  oatmeal  as 
will  make  it  of  a  suitable  consistence. 
This  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  stimulant 
and  antiseptic  to  mortified  parts. 

Ckiua  (From  cereus,  soft,  taper.)  Ce- 
rite.  The  flat  worms  which  breed  in  the. 
intestines. 

Cehion.  (From  nn^tov,  a  honey-comb.) 
A  kind  of  achor. 

Ckhoma.  (From  xxgoc,  wax  )  Ceroniuni. 
Terms  used  by  the  ancient  physicians 
for  an  unguent,  or  cerate,  though  ori- 
ginally applied    to    a    particular    compo- 
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lition  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  llieir 
exercises. 

( 'i.itoi'issi rg,  (From  x»gcc,  wax,  and 
"BtTtta.^  pitch.)  A  pktister  composed  of 
pitch  and  w  .x. 

Cerotum      ^k«§»tov.)     A  cerate. 

(Inn  Mi:v  aukiu.m.  (Cerumen;  dim.  of 
cera,  wax.)  Murium  sorties.  Mtvmoratu 
aurvum.  Cypselr  Cypselis  Jugiie.  The 
waxy  secretions  of  the  ears,  situated  in  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus. 

CERUSSA.  (Arab.)  Cerusse,  or  white 
lead,  a  aubcarbbnate  of  lead.  See  Sub- 
carbonas  plumbi. 

Cerussa  acktata.  See  Super-acetas 
plumbi. 

Cervi  spina.  See  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus. 

CERVICAL.  (Cervicalis  ;  from  cervix, 
the  neck.)  Belonging  to  the  neck  :  as  cer- 
vical nerves,  cervical  muscles,  &c. 

Cervical  arteries.  Arterix  cervicales. 
Brandies  of  the  subclavians. 

Cervical  vertebrjk.  The  seven  up- 
permost of  the  vertebrae,  which  form  the 
spine.     See  Vertebrce. 

Cf.rvkauia.  (From  cervix,  the  neck; 
so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  disorders  and  ailments  of  the 
throat  and  neck.)     The  herb  throat-wort. 

CERVIX.  (Quasi  cerebri  via;  as  being 
the  channel  of  the  spinal  marrow.)  The 
neck.  That  part  ot  the  body  which  is 
between  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  cer- 
vix uteri  is  the  neck  of  the  uterus  j  or  that 
p:u-t  of  it  wnich  is  immediately  above  or 
beyond  the  os  tines.  This  term  is  also 
applied  to  other  parts,  as  cervix  vesicae, 
ossis,  ike. 

Cestiutes.  (From  xsrgov,  betony.) 
Wine  impregnated  with  betony. 

Cestru.m.  (From  xtrga,  a  dart ;  so  called 
from  die  shape  of  its  flowers,  which  resem- 
ble a  dart ;  or  because  it  was  used  to  ex- 
tract the  broken  end->  of  darts  from 
wounds.)     The  herb  betony. 

CATERACH.  (Blanchard  says  this  word 
is  corrupted  from  Pteryga,  <ar\^v^,  q.  v.  as 
p.  teryga,  ceteryga,  and  ceterach.)  Scolo- 
pendria  vera.  Dorodilla?  Spleenwort. 
Mill  waste.  This  smail  bushy  plant,  Asple- 
nium  ceterach  of  Linnaeus  -.—frondibus  pin- 
nutifidis,  /obis  alternis  conjluentibus  obtusis, 
grows  upon  old  walls  and  rocks.  It  has 
an  herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  roughish 
taste,  and  is  recommended  as  a  pectoral. 
In  Spain  it  is  given,  with  great  success,  in 
nephritic  and  calculous  diseases. 

Cevadii.ea.  (Dim.  of  ceveda,  barley. 
Spani-h.)  Ccvadilla  Hispanorum.  Sevadilla. 
Sabadii/u.  Hcrdeum  causticum.  Canis  in- 
tosector.  Indian  caustic  barley.  The 
plant  whose  seeds  are  thus  denominated, 
is  a  species  of  veratrum ;  they  are  power- 
fully caustic,  and  are  administered  with 
very  great  success  as  a  vermifuge.    They 


are  also  diuretic  and  emetic.  The  dose  to 
a  child,  ftom  two  to  four  years  old,  is  two 
grains:  from  hence  to  eight,  live  grains; 
from  eight  to  twelve,  ten  grains. 

Cayenne  -pepper.     See  Capsicum. 

(  11  .  .-..     A  Chinese  name  for  tea. 

On  i:iu>ior.iu>r.     See  Cere/ahum. 

Ch  Kiioi'iiYEi.uM.  (x*tpG<pu>.hov  :  from 
X*li!>\  to  rejoice,  and  QuKhcv,  a  leaf;  so  cal- 
led from  the  abundance  of  its  leaves.) 
Chervil. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, nigynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  some 
plants.     See  Cicutaria  and  Cerefolium, 

CH;ERorHYLLUM  sylvrstre.  See  Cicu- 
taria. 

Chacarilltb  cortex.     See  Cascarilla. 

Ch.eta.  (From  %i&,  to  be  diffused.) 
The  human  hair. 

Chalasis.  (From  yjt-XoM,  to  relax.) 
Relaxation. 

Chalastica.  (From  '/*)*&,  to  relax.) 
Medicines  which  relax. 

Chalazion.  (From  /jlao.^,  a  hail- 
stone.) Chalaza.  Chatazittm  Grando, 
An  indolent,  moveable  tubercle,  on  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid,  like  a  hailstone.  A 
species  of  hordeolum.  It  is  that  well- 
known  affection  of  the  eye,  called  a  stye, 
or  stian.  It  is  white,  hard,  and  encysted, 
and  differs  from  the  crithe,  another  species, 
only  in  being-  moveable.  Writers  mention 
a  division  of  Chalazion  into  scirrhous,  can- 
cerous, cystic,  and  earthy. 

Ciialhane.     (K*x£*wi.)     Galbanum. 

Ckalcanthum.  (From  ^o.\ko;,  brass, 
and  ttv&os,  a  flower.)  Vitriol ;  or  rather, 
vitriol  calcined  red.     The  flowers  of  brass. 

Chalcetox.     A  species  of  pimpinella. 

Chalcoideum  os.  The  os  cuneiforme  of 
the  tarsus. 

CHALK.  Creta.  A  carbonate  of  lime, 
Pure  chalk  is  a  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  cretaceous  acid  with  lime- 
It  is  much  used  as  an  absorbent  and  anta- 
cid, to  stop  diarrhoeas,  accompanied  with 
acidity.     See  Carbonas  calcis. 

Chalk  stones.  A  name  given  to  the 
concretions  of  calcareous  matter  in  the 
hands  and  feet  of  people  violently  afflicted 
with  the  gout. 

Chai.icratum.  (From  ^«x<;,  an  old 
word  that  signifies  pure  wine,  and  nt^smuut, 
to  mix.)     Wine  mixed  with  water. 

Chalinos.  Chalinus.  That  part  of  the 
cheeks,  which,  on  each  side,  is  contiguous 
to  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

CHALYBEATE.  (Chahjbeata,  sc.  medi- 
camenta  ;  from  chalybs,  steel.)  Of  or  be- 
longing to  iron.  A  term  given  to  any  me- 
dicine into  which  iron  enters ;  as  chalybeate, 
mixture,  pills,  waters,  &c. 

CHALYBEATE  WATERS.  Any  mi- 
neral water  which  abounds  with  sted,  or 
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iron;  such  as  the  waters  of  Tunbridge, 
Spa,  Pvrmont,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough, 
and  Hartlel ;  and  many  others- 

Chaltbis  hubico  ph.eparata.  See 
Carbonas  Jerri. 

CHALYBS.  (From  Chalybes,  a  people 
in  Pon, us,  who  dug  iron  out  ot  the  earth.) 
Acies.  S'eel.  The  best,  hardest,  finest, 
and  the  closest -grained  forged  iron.  As  a 
medcme,  it  differs  not  from  iron. 

Chalybs  tartarisatits.  The  ferrum 
tartarisauim. 

Chamsbalancs.  (From  ^a^a*,  on  the 
ground,  and  /S«a*v«,  a  nut.)  Wood  peas. 
Earth  nuts. 

Cham^buxus.  (From  ^a^ua/,  on  tne 
ground,  and  «ru|of,  the  box-tree.)  The 
dwarf  box-tree. 

Chamscedrvs.  (From  x*/"**)  on  tne 
ground,  and  x&Tgoc,  the  cedar  tree.)  Cha- 
mtecedrys.     A  species  of  dwarf  abrotanam. 

Cham^cissds.  (From  x^f^^y  on  the 
ground,  and  hivpos,  ivy.)     Ground  ivy. 

CHAM^DRYS  (From  x*/"*'<  the 
ground,  and  fyv;,  the  oak ;  su  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oak.) 
Cham<edrys  minor  repins,  vulgaris.  Quer- 
cula  calamandrina.  TnssQgo.  Chamtedrops 
of  Paulus  ./figineta  and  Oribasius.  Tins 
plant,  creeping  germander,  small  german- 
der, and  English  treacle  ;  Teucrium  chama- 
drys  of  Linnaeus  :—-Joliis  cuneifcrmiovatis. 
incisis^  crenatis,  petiolatis  ;  jloribus  terms  ; 
caulibus  procumbentibus,  subpilosis,  has  a 
moderately  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  It  was  in  high  repute  amongst  the 
ancients  in  intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism, 
and  gout ;  and  where  an  aromatic  bitter  is 
wanting,  germander  may  be  administered 
with  success.  The  best  time  for  gathering 
this  herb  is  when  the  seeds  are  formed,  and 
the  tops  are  then  preferable  to  the  leaves. 
When  dry,  the  dose  is  from  ^ss  to  £j.  Ei- 
ther water  or  spirit  will  extract  their  vir- 
tue; but  the  watry  infusion  is  more  bitter. 
This  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the  once  cele- 
brated powder  called  from  the  Duke  of 
Pordand. 

Chamjedrys  incana  makitima.  The 
marum  syriacum. 

Cham^brys  frutescens.  A  name  for 
teucrium. 

Cham^drys  falustris.  A  name  given 
to  scordium. 

ChamjEdrys  spt'RiA.  A  name  given  to 
veronica. 

CHAMiELEA.  (From  x*/**1'  on  tne 
ground,  and  £Aa/«,  the  olive-tree.)  Ckame- 
l<ea.  The  herb  widow-wail,  or  Daphne 
alpina  of  Linnxus.  A  sort  of  dwarf  olive- 
tree,  said  to  be  purgative  in  the  dose  of 
^ij.  The  mezereon  is  also  so  called,  be- 
cause it  has  leaves  like  the  olive-tree. 

CHAMiEiEAGSis.  (From  XW***  on  the 
ground,  and  iKiun-yvcc,  the  wild  olive.)  The 
mvrlus  brabantica. 


ChamjElema.  (From  x^f**1*  on  thf 
ground,  and  »Kt/m*,  ivy.)  The  ground 
ivy 

Chameleon.  (From  ;t*/"a,»  on  the 
ground,  and  *s«v,  a  lion,  i.  e.  dwarf  lion.) 
The  chamacleon,  an  animal  supposed  to  be 
able  to  change  its  colour  at  pleasure.  Also 
the  name  of  many  thistles,  so  named  from 
the  variety  and  uncertainty  ot  their  colours. 
CHAMJELEON    ALBUM.  Cnrlina. 

Cardopatium.  Carl  me  thistle.  Cttrlma 
acaulis  ot  LmMBUS : — caule  uniforo,  fiorc 
breviore.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  bitter, 
and  s:ud  to  possess  diaphoretic  and  anthel- 
mintic virtues.  It  is  also  extolled  by  fo- 
reign physicians  in  the  cure  of  acute,  ma- 
ligiu.nt,  and  chronic  disorders. 

Chameleon  vf.kum.  The  distaff 
thistle. 

CttA^rjELEcrE.  (From  ^w,  on  the 
ground,  and  Ktunn,  the  herb  colt's-foot.) 
Tuasilago,  or  colt'a-foot. 

Chavjei.inum.  (From  ^a^tav,  on  the 
ground,  and  ?tvov,  ft  ,x  )  Linum  catharti- 
cum,  or  purging  of  Max.) 

CH  AM/EMELUM.  (From  **/"<=",  on  the 
ground,  and  f*»\ov,  an  apple  ;  because  it 
grows  upon  the  ground,  and  has  the  smell 
of  an  apple.)  Chamxmelum  nobile.  Cha- 
momilla  romana.  Euanthemon  of  Galen. 
Antliemis  of  the  last  London  pharmacopoeia. 
Common  chamomile.  Jlnthemis  nobilis  of 
Linnaeus  •.—foUis  pinnato-compositis  linea- 
ribus  acutis  subviltosis  Both  the  leaves 
and  flowers  ot  this  indigenous  plant  have 
a  strong,  though  not  ungrateful  smell,  and  a 
very  bitter,  nauseous  taste:  but  the  latter 
are  the  bitterer,  and  considerably  more 
aroma' ic.  They  possess  tonic  and  stoma- 
chic qualities,  and  are  much  employed  to 
restore  tone  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  as  a  pleasant  and  cheap  bitter.  They 
have  been  long  successfully  used  for  the 
cure  of  intermittents.  as  well  as  of  fevers 
of  the  irregular  nervous  kind,  accompanied 
with  visceral  obstructions.  The  flowers 
have  been  found  useful  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions, flatulent  or  spasmodic  colics,  and 
dysentery  ;  but,  from  their  laxative  quality, 
Dr.  Cullen  lells  us  thev  proved  hurtful  in 
diarrhoeas.  A  simple  infusion  is  frequently 
taken  to  excite  vomiting,  or  for  promoting 
the  operation  of  emetics.  Externally,  they 
are  used  in  the  decoction  pro  fomenlo,  and 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  decoctum  pro  ene- 
mate. 

ChamjEmelum  canariexse.  The  Chry- 
santhemum frutescens  ot   Linnaeus. 

Cha.M/EMELDM     CHRYbAXTHEMt   V 

bupthalmum  gerrnimicum. 

Cham/kmeevm    foktidum.     The   Am 
mis  cotula  of  Linnaeus. 

Cbamsmelitm  floiie  plexo.  Chamx- 
mclum  nobile  fiore  multiplici.  Double  cha 
mom  ile.  A  variety  of  the  anthem  is  nobilis. 
See  Chamrvmcium. 
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Chamkmelum  nobile.  See  Cl.amxme- 
him 

Cham.emelum  vuluare.  Chnmomilla 
nostras.  Leucanthetnum  of  I),i>cor.des. 
Common  wild  c  rn,  or  dog's  chamomile. 
The  plain  directed  under  'his  name  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Matricaria  chamo- 
tni/la  of  Linnaeus  : — reieptaculis  conicis  ;  ra- 
tmu  prtentibus  ;  sqnamis  ca/ycmis,  margins 
xqualibus.  Its  virtues  art:  similar  to  those 
of  the  chamaimelum,  but  in  a  much  interior 
degree. 

ClIVMyEMORUS,  (From  %*f**t,  on  the 
ground,  and  /xogitt,  the  mulberry  tree.) 
Chairkerubus  foliis  ribis  Anglicae.  Jhtbus 
palustris  humilis.  Vaccinhun  Lancistrense. 
Rubus  alpinus  humilis.  Anglicns.  Cloud- 
berries, and  knot  berries.  The  ripe  fruit 
of  this  plant,  Rubus  chamxmorus  of  Lin- 
naeus.—folds  simplicibus  lobatis,  caule  inter- 
no  uni  for  o,  is  prepared  into  a  jam  :  and  is 
recommended  to  allay  thirst,  &c.  in  fevers, 
phthisical  diseases,  haemoptysis,  &c.  As 
an  antiscorbuic,  it  is  said  to  excel  the  scur- 
vy-grass and  vegetables  of  that  tribe  in  com- 
mon use. 

CHAMaiPEucE.  (From  %'JifJL!*-l>  on  tne 
ground,  and  'wiuxm,  the  pine-tree.)  Cam- 
phorata,  or  stinking  ground-pine,  formerly 
said  to  be  antin-heumatic. 

CHAMjEPITYS.  (From  x*/***,  the 
ground,  and  wruc,  the  pine-tree.)  Arthe- 
tica  Arthretica.  Ajuga  Abiga.  Iva 
arthritica.  Holocyron.  Ionia.  SideHtis. 
Common  ground-pine.  This  low  hairy 
plant,  Teucrium  charruepitys  of  Linnaeus  .• 
—Joliis  trifidis,  Linearibus,  intergerrimis ; 
jioribus  sessilibus,  lateralibus,  solitariis  ; 
caule  diffusa,  has  a  moderately  bitter  taste, 
and  a  resinous,  not  disagreeable  smell, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  pine.  The  tops, 
or  leaves,  are  recommended  as  aperients 
and  corroborants  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  said  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in 
female  obstructions  and  paralytic  disor- 
der*;. 

CllAM/KPlTXS     JIUSCUATA.         Ivd     THOSCha- 

ta  monspeliensium.  Cham.epytis  anthyliis. 
The  Teucrium  iva  of  Lim'xus.  French 
ground  pine.  It  is  weaker,  but  of  similar 
virtues  to  chamaepily. 

Cham  BPLios.  A  name  in  Oribasius  for 
erysimum,  or  hedge  mustard. 

CllAM.tRAPHANUM.  So         PauluS       Aig'l- 

neta  calls  the  upper  part  of  the  root  of  the 
apium. 

Ciiam/Eraphanus.  From  x*/*1"'  0M  the 
ground,  and  gxq*n;,  the  radish.)  The  up- 
per part  of  die  root  of  apium,  according  to 
P.  iEgineta.  The  smaltage,  or  parsley. '  Al- 
so dwarf  radish. 

CuAMiEitii'iiKs.     The  palma  minor. 

Chamjsrododenhrov  (From  £*<"*/,  on 
the  ground,  and  goeTctTjv^cv,  the  rose  laurel.) 
The  Azelxa  pontica  of  Linnxus. 

CuAMituuBus.  (From  X*!""4*  on  lne 
ground,  and  rubus,  the  bramble.)  The 
cbamxmorus. 


CiiAMiESPAiiTiuM.  (From  XW*1*  on  tne 
ground,  and  j-t^t/ov,  Spanish  broom.)  The 
genista  tinct  rea 

CHAMBERS.  The  space  between  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cor- 
nea of  the  eye,  is  divided  by  the  iris  into 
two  spaces  called  chambers  ;  the  space  be- 
fore the  iris  is  termed  the  ant. nor  cl;  .Ti- 
ber; and  that  behind  it,  the  posterior. 
They  are  filled  wiin  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Chaxohiua  nostras  St  e  Chamamelum 
vulgar  e. 

Cha>io  iilla  romaxa.  See  Chum.iem.e- 
lurn. 

CHANCRE.  (From  totems,  cancer.) 
A  sose  which  arises  from  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  venereal  poison  to  any  part 
of  the  body.  Of  course  it  mostly  occurs 
on  the  genitals.  Such  venereal  sores  as 
breakout  from  a  general  contamination  of " 
the  system,  in  consequence  of  absorption, 
never  have  the  term  chancre  applied  to 
them. 

Chaomantia  siona.  So  Paracelsus 
calls  those  prognostics  that  are  taken  from 
observations  of  the  air;  and  the  skill  of 
doing  this,  the  same  author  calls  Chaoman- 
tia. 

Chaosda.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  as 
an  epithet  for  the  plague. 

Chauabe.  (Arab.)  A  name  given  to 
amber.     See  Succinum. 

Charadra.  (F;om  ^*<>5«-<r&>,  to  excavate.) 
Tlie  bavvels,  or  sink  of  the  body. 

Chauamais.     Purging  hazel-nut. 

Cuarantia.     The  momordica  elaterium. 

Charcoal.     See  Carbon. 

Chaudone.     The  Cinara  spinosa. 

Charistolociha.  (From  xa^->  j()>'>  a"d 
kox&t  the  flux  of  women  after  child-birth  ; 
so  named  from  its  supposed  usefulness  to 
women  in  childbirth.)  The  plant  mugwort, 
or  artemisia. 

Charme.  (From  x^P®'  *°  rejoice.) 
Charints.  A  cordial  antidote  mentioned 
by  Galen. 

Chaupie.  (Fre  ch.)  Scraped  linen,  or 
lint. 

Charta.  (Chald.)  Paper.  The  amnois, 
or  interior  fectai  membrane,  was  called  the 
charta  virginea,  from  its  likeness  to  a  piece 
of  fine  paper. 

Cicartuk.ux,  poudrb  pe.  (So  called  be- 
cause it  was  invented  by  some  friars  of  the 
Carthusian  orpcr.)  A  name  of  the  kermes 
mineral. 

Chasme.  (From  ^a«oi,  to  gape.)  Chas- 
mus.     Ossification.     Gaping 

Chaste  tree      The  Agnus  castus. 

Chate.     The  cucumis  j£t<yptia. 

Cheek-hone.     See  Jugale  os. 

CHEESE.  The  coagulum  of  milk. 
When  prepared  from  nch  milk,  and  well 
made,  it  is  very  nutritious  in  small  quanti- 
ties:  but  mostly  indigestible  when  hard 
and  ill  prepared,  especially  to  weak  sto- 
machs. 

Cheilocace.     (Brom  xaMh  a  »P»  and 
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*weF,  an  evil.)  Th«  lip-evil.  A  swelling 
of  the  lips,  or  canker  in  the  mouth. 

(  ii f.i melton.  (From  yuy-*-,  winter.) 
Chilblains. 

CHEIRANTHUS.  (From  /ju^,  a  hand, 
and  etvfloc,  a  flower  ;  so  named  from  the  like- 
ness of  its  blossoms  to  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia. 
Order,  Siliquosa.    The  wall  flower. 

Chbirantiils  cheiri.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wall-flower.     See  Cheiri. 

Cheihapsia.  (From  ^ag,  the  hand, 
and  xTTTo/xitt,  to  scratch.)  The  act  of 
scratching;  particularly  the  scratching  one 
hand  with  another,  as  in  the  itch. 

Cheiri.  (Cheiri,  Arab.)  Leucoium 
tuteum.  Viola  lutca.  Common  yellow 
wallflower.  The  Mowers  of  this  plant, 
Cheiranthus  cheiri  of  Liunwus  -.—foliis  Ian- 
ceolatis,  acutis,  glabris  ;  minis  nngulatis  ; 
cuule  J'ruticoso,  are  recommended  as  pos- 
sessing nervine  and  deobslrucnt  virtues. 
They  have  a  moderately  strong,  pleasant 
smell,  and  a  nauseous,  bitter,  somewhat 
pungent  taste. 

CiiKiniATEii.  (From  yug,  the  hand, 
and  uElpot,  a  physician.  A  surgeon  whose 
office  it  is  to  remove  maladies  by  opera- 
tions of  the  hand. 

CiiEinisMA.  (From  ■/'u?'&Put,  to  labour 
with  tiie  hand.)  Handling.  Also  a  manual 
operation- 

CuKimxis.  (From  £ug<£e,cou,  to  labour 
with  the  hand.     The  an  of  surgery. 

Cbeiroxomia,  (Erom  xagniftia,  to  ex- 
ercise with  the  hands.)  An  exercise  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  which  consisted  of 
gesticulations  with  the  hands,  like  our 
dumb-bells. 

Chela.  (From  £**••  forcepa  ;  from  ye», 
lO  take.)  A  forked  probe,  lor  drawing  a 
polypus  out  of  the  nose.  Fissures  in  the 
.feet,  or  other  places.   ' 

Chela:  cancboRVH.     See  Cancer. 

Chelidon.     '1'he  bend  of  the  arm- 

CHELIDONTUM  MA.TUS,  (From  yji- 
fia  the  swallow.  It  is  so  named  from  an 
opinion  that  it  was  pointed  out  as  useful 
for  the  eyes  by  swallows,  who  are  said  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  young  by  it ;  or  be- 
cause it  blossoms  about  the  time  when 
swallows  appear.)  Papaver  corniculatum, 
■iteum.  Tettcrwort,  and  great  celandine, 
The  herb  and  root  of  this  plant,  Chelidoni- 
utn  tnajus  of  Linnaeus ; — pedunculis  umbella- 
tit,  have  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell,  and 
a  bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which  is 
stronger  in  the  roots  than  the  leaves.  They 
are  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  recommend- 
ed in  icterus,  when  not  accompanied  with 
inflammatory  symptoms.  The  chelidoni- 
um  should  be  administered  with  caution, 
as  it  is  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Of  the  dried  root,  from  £ss  to  £j 
is  a  dose  ;  of  the  fresh  root,  infused  in  wa- 
ter, or  wine,  the  dose  may  be  about  §ss. 
The  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  a  used  in 


dropsy,  cachexy,  and  cutaneous  COinphunls 
The  fresh  juice  is  used  to  destroy  warts  and 
films  in  the  eyes;  but,  tor  the  lat'.cr  pur- 
pose, it  is  diluted  with   milk. 

CHELIDONILM  MINUS.  Scrtphula' 
via  minor.  Ckelidonia  rolundijolia  viinor 
Cursuma  luemorrhoidali*  herba.  Ranunculus 
vernus-  Lesser  celandine,  and  pilewort. 
The  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant,  Ranuncu- 
lus  Jicaria  ;  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  petiola- 
iis,  caule  unijluro,  of  Linnsen.-,  arc  used 
medicinally.  The  leaves  are  deemed  anti- 
scorbutic, and  the  root  reckoned  a  specific, 
if  beat  into  cataplasms,  and  applied  to  the 
piles. 

Chelone.  (ytKuvn.')  Tho  tortoise.  An 
instrument  for  extending  a  limb,  anel  so 
called  because,  in  its  slow  motions,  it  re- 
presents a  tortoise.  This  instrument  is 
mentioned  in  Oribasius. 

Chelonion.  (From  ^ttw»,  the  tortoise; 
so  called  from  its. resemblance  to  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise.)  A  hump,  or  gibbosity  in  the 
back. 

CHELTENHAM  WATER.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  purg.ng  waters  in  Eng- 
lanel  and  the  reputation  of  it  is  daily  in- 
creasing, as  it  possesses  both  a  saline  and 
chalybeate  principle.  When  first  drawn  it 
is  clear  and  colourless,  but  somewhat 
brisk  ;  has  a  saline,  bitterish,  chalybeate 
taste.  It  does  not  keep,  nor  bear  trans- 
porting to  any  elistance;  the  chalybeate 
part  being  lost  by  precipitation  of  the  iron, 
and  in  the  open  air  it  even  turns  foetid 
The  salts,  however,  remain.  Its  heat,  in 
summer,  was  from  50°  to  5 5°,  or  59^,  when 
the  medium  heat  of  the  atmosphei  e  was  near- 
ly 15"  higher.  On  evaporation,  it  is  found 
to  contain  a  calcareous  earth,  mixed  with 
ochre  and  a  purging  salt.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  the  component  parts  of  this  water, 
according  to  a  variety  of  analyses,  shows 
that  it  is  decidedly  saline,  and  contains 
much  more  salt  than  most  mineral  waters. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  are  of  a 
purgative  kind,  and  therefore  an  action  on 
the  bowels  is  a  constant  effect,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  quantity  of 
selenite  and  earthy  carbonates  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  contrary  tendency. 
Cheltenham  water  is,  besides,  one  of  the 
strongest  chalybeates  we  are  acquainted 
with.  'Die  iron  is  suspended  entirely  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  gas  the  water 
contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  bulk ;  but, 
from  the  abundance  of  earthy  carbonats, 
and  oxyd  of  iron,  not  much  of  it  is  tincom- 
bined.  It  has,  besides,  a  slight  impregna- 
tion of  sulphur,  but  so  little,  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  except  by  very  deli- 
cate tests.  The  sensible  effects  produced 
by  this  water,  are  generally,  on  first  taking 
it,  a  degree  of  drowsiness,  and  sometimes 
head-ach,  but  which  soon  go  off  spontane- 
ously, even  previous  to  the  operation  on  the 
bowels.  A  moderate  dose  acts  powerfully', 
and  speedily,  as  a  cathartic,  without  occa- 
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sionmg  griping,  or  leaving  that  faintness 
and  langour  wuich  often  follow  the  action  of 
the  rougher  cathartics.  It  is  principally 
on  this  account,  but  partly  too  from  the 
salutary  operation  of  the  chalybeate,  and 
perhaps  the  carbonic  acid,  that  the  Chel- 
tenham water  may  be,  in  most  cases,  per- 
severed in,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  uninterruptedly,  wiihout  producing 
any  inconvenience  to  the  body  ;  and  during 
its  use,  the  appetite  will  be  improved,  the 
digestive  organs  strengthened,  and  the 
whole  constitution  invigorated.  A  dose  of 
this  water,  too  small  to  operate  directly  on 
the  bowels,  will  generally  determine  pretty 
powerfully  to  the  kidneys.  As  a  purge,  this 
water  is  drank  from  one  to  three  pints;  in 
general,  from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  suffi- 
cient. Half  a  pint  will  contain  half  a 
drachm  of  neutral  purging  salts,  four  grains 
of  earthy  carbonats,  and  selenite,  about 
oiie-lhird  of  a  grain  of  oxyd  of  iron  ;  toge- 
ther with  an  ounce  in  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  common  air,  with  a 
little  sulphurated  hydrogen.  Cheltenham 
water  is  used,  with  considerable  benefit, 
in  a  number  of  diseases,  especially  of  the 
chronic  kind,  and  particularly  those  called 
bilious  :  hence  it  has  been  found  of  essen- 
tial service  in  the  cure  of  glandular  ob- 
struction, and  especially  those  that  affect  the 
liver,  and  the  other  organs  connected  with 
the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Per- 
sons who  have  injured  their  biliary  organs, 
by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  and 
who  are  suffering  under  the  symptoms  ei- 
ther of  excess  of  bile  or  deficiency  of  bile, 
and  an  irregularity  in  its  secretion,  receive 
remarkable  benefit  from  a  course  of  this 
water,  judiciously  exhibited.  Its  use  may 
lie  here  continued,  even  during  a  conside- 
rable degree  of  debility;  and  from  the 
great  determination  to  the  bowels  it  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  to  check  the 
incipient  symptoms  of  dropsy,  and  general 
anasarca,  which  so  often  proceed  from  an 
obstruction  of  the  liver.  In  scrophulous 
affections,  the  sea  has  the  decided  prefe- 
rence ;  in  painful  affections  of  the  skin,  called 
scorbutic  eruptions,  which  make  theirappear- 
ance  at  stated  intervals,  producing  acopious 
discharge  of  lymph,  and  an  abundant  desqua- 
mation, in  common  with  other  saline  pur- 
gative  springs,  this  is  found  to  bring  reiief ; 
but  it  requires  to  be  persevered  m  fop  a 
considerable  time,  keeping  up  a  constant 
determination  to  the  bowels,  and  making 
use  of  warm  bathing  externally.  The  sea- 
son for  drinking  the  Cheltenham  water  is 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months. 

Ciielys.  {xiKV!'  a  shell.)  The  breast 
is  so  called,  as  resembling,  in  shape  and 
office,  the  shell  of  some  fishes. 

Cheltscion.  (From  %i\uc,  the  breast.) 
A  dry,  short  cough,  in  which  the  muscles 
of  the  breast  are  very  sore. 

Che?ia      A  measure  mentioned  by  die 


Greek  physicians,  supposed  to  contain  two 
snvdi  spoonfuls. 

Chemia.     (Arab.)     Chirnia.    Chymistry. 

Cuymical  apparatus.  A  general  ex- 
pression, denoting  the  instruments,  vessels, 
machinery,  furniture,  and  utensils  of  a  la- 
boratory. 

CHYMISTRY.  Cw*,  and  sometimes 
%»/uttt :  tfiamia,  from  chama,  to  burn,  Arab, 
this  science  being  the  examination  of  all 
substances  by  fire. )  The  leanv  d  are  not 
yet  agreed  as  to  die  most  proper  definition 
of  chymistry.  Boerhaave  seems  to  have 
ranked  it  among  the  arts.  According  to 
M.icquer,  it  is  a  science,  whose  object  is  to 
discover  the  nature  and  properties  of  all 
bodies  by  their  analyses  and  combinations. 
Dr.  Black  says,  it  is  a  science  which 
teaches,  by  experiments,  the  eflects  of  heat 
and  mixture  on  bodies  ;  and  Fourcroy  de- 
fines it  a  science  which  teaciies  the  mutual 
actions  of  all  natural  bodies  on  each  other. 
"  Chymistry,"  says  Jacquin,  "  is  that 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  unfolds 
the  nature  of  all  material  bodies,  deter- 
mines the  number  and  properties  ef  their 
component  parts,  and  teaches  us  how 
those  parts  are  united,  and  by  what  means 
they  may  be  separated  and  recombined." 
Mr.  Heron  defines  it,  "That  science 
which  investigates  and  explains  the  laws 
of  that  attraction  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  minute  component  particles  of 
natural  bodies."  The  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  chymists  is  directed,  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  substances  that  com- 
pose the  globe. 

CHEMOS1S.  (From  ;t<v&>,  to  gape ;  be. 
cause  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  gap,  or 
aperture.)  Inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  cel- 
lular structure,  or  white  of  the  eye,  is  dis- 
tended with  a  florid  fluid,  and  elevated 
above  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cornea. 
In  Cullen's  Nosology,  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
ophthalmia  membranarum,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  oftJie-eye. 

Ghknopobio-mortjs.  (From  chenopodium 
and  f*ogov,  the  mulberry  ;  so  called  because 
it  is  a  sort  of  ckenopouium,  with  leaves  like 
a  mulberry.)  The  herb  mulberry-blight, 
or  strawberry-spinach. 

CHENOPODIUM.  (From  /j,v,  a  goose, 
and  «rs?,  a  foot;  so  cailed  from  its  sup. 
posed  resemblance  to  a  goose's  foot  ) 
herb  chenopody,  goose's  foot.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  sys- 
tem. Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digy- 
niu. 

Chenopodium  a.mbrosioides.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Mexican  tea-plant. 
See  Botiys  Meocicana. 

Chenopodium  anthelmtttticum.       T1k 
seeds  of  this  plant,  Chenopodium  anthclmin- 
thuvi    of     Linnxus  -.—foliis      ovato-obloiu;: 
dentatis,  racemis  aphylhs,  though  in   great 
esteem  in  America  for  the  cure  of  worms, 
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are  never  exhibited  in  this  country.     They  Chiastre.    The  name  of  a  bandage  for 

are  powdered  and  made  into  an  electuary,  the  temporal  ar  ery.     It  is  a  double-headed 

with  any  proper  syrup,  or  conserve.  roller,  the  middle  of  which  is  applied  to 

Chbsopodium  Botbtb.     Tlie  systematic  the   side  of  the  head,  opposite  io  that  in 

name  of  the   Jerusalem    oak.     See  Jiutrys  which    the    an.  ry   is    opened     and,    when  ■. 

vulgaris.  brought  round  to  the  pari  affected,  it  is 

Ciit.soponrM  bonus  hexiikus    The  sys-  crossed  upon  the  compress  ihat  is  hid  upon 

tematic  name  of  the  English  mercury.    See  the   wound,  and   then,  the  continuation  is 

Bonus  Henrietta  over  i he  Coronal  suture,  and  under  die  chin; 

Chehopodium  vulvahia.      The  sy  sterna-  then  crossing  on  the  compress,  the  course 

tic  name  for  the  stinking  orach.     See  Airi-  is,  at  the  first,  round  the  head,  &c.  till  the 


plex  fatida 

Chi  i.as  (From  %tu>  to  pour  out.)  The 
struma,  or  scrophiila 

Chekefolicm.     See  Cluerophyllum 

Chebmes.  (Ar.«b.)  A  sm.il  berry,  full 
of  insects  liki  worms:  the  juice  of  winch 
was  formerly  made  into  •  confection,  called 
confectio  alkermes,  which  has  been  long 
disused.     Also  the  worm  itself 

Ciiermes  mineralis.  See  Sulphuretum 
antimonii  prxcipitatvm. 

Chernibiuh.  Chernibion.  In  Hippo- 
crates it  signifies  an  urinal. 


whole  roller  is  taken  up. 

Chibou.  A  spurious  species  of  gum- 
elemi,  spoken  of  by  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
but  not  known  in  England. 

Chiblr.     Sulphur. 

CmeniNA.  Contracted  from  China  chinsc. 
See  Cinchona 

Chjcuos  Cldrcet.  The  affectio  bovina, 
or  distemper  ot  black  caitle. 

Chicken  pox.     See  Varicella. 

duckweed.     See  Alsu-.c  media. 

CHILBLAIN.  Pernio?  An  inflammation 
of  the  exueme  parts  of  the  body,  from  the 


Cheronia.     (Fr  >m  Xagw,  the  Centaur.)    application  of  cold  j  attended  with  a  violent 

See  Centuurium.  itching,  and   soon  forming   a  gangrenous 

Cherry,     See   Cerusa   nigrtt   and   Cerusa    ulcer.  » 


rubra, 

Cherry,  hay.     The  Lauro-cerasua. 
Cherry,  laurel.     The  Lauro-a  raaua. 
Cherry,  winter.     The  AOcekengi. 
Chervillum.     See  Cere/ahum. 
Chesnut,  horse-     See  Hippotastanum 
Cheusis.     (From  Xea>,  to  pour  out.) 
quation.    Litusion. 


Li- 


CniLr,  balsam  be.  Salmon  speaks,  but 
without  any  proof,  of  its  being  brought 
from  Chili.  The  Barbadoes  tar,  in  which 
are  mixed  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  aniseed, 
is  usually  sold  tor  it. 

Chiliod\.\amon.  (From  Xlhtov,  a  thou- 
sand, and  Suva/xic,  virtue.)  An  epithet  of 
the  herb  Potimonium.     In  Dioscorides,  this 


Cheva  the.      A    double-headed    roller,  name  is  given  on  account  of  its  many  vir- 

appiied    by    its  middle   below    the   chin  ;  tues. 

then  running  on  each  side,  it  is  crossed  on  Chilon.      (Xuauv.)       An    inflamed    and 

the  top  of  the  head  ;  then   passing  to  the  swelled  lip. 

nape  of  the  neck  i-  there  crossed:  it  then  Chilpelagla.     A  variety  of  capsicum, 

passes  under  the  chin,  where  crossing,  it  is  Chiherspin.     A  species  of  capsicum, 

carried  to  the  top  of  the  head,  &c.  until  it  Chimkthlon.     A  chilblain. 

is  all  taken  up.  Chimia.     See  Chemia. 

Chezanance.         (From   x^t   io  S°   t0  Chimiater.     (From   chemia,    chymistry, 

stool,  and    nvteyiui,  necessity .)     It    signifies  and  oirgcr,  a  physician.)     A  physician  who 

any  thing  that     reates  a  necessity  to  go  to  makes    he  science  of  chymistry  subservient 

stool ;   but,  in  P  j£gineta,  it  is  the  name  of  to  the  purposes  of  medicine, 

an  ointment,  with  which  the  anus  is  to  be  Ciijmolea  laxa.     Paracelsus  means,  by 

rubbed,  for  promoting  stools*  this  word,  the  sublimed  powder  winch  is 

Chia       (From    Xioc,   an    island    where  separated  from  the  flowers  of  saline  ores, 

they  were  formerly  propagated.)     A  sweet  CHINA.     (So  named   from  the  country 

fig  of  the  island  of  Chio,  or  Scio.     Also  an  of  China,   from    whence   it  was   brought.) 

earth  from  that  island,   formerly  used  in  China    orient. lis.       Sankioa.       Guagi. 

fevers.  Smilax  aspera    Chinensls.     China   root.     It 

Chiacus.     (From  Xtos,  the  island  of  Scio.)  is  obtained   from  the   Smilax  china  of  Lin- 

An  epithet  of  a  collyrium,  whose  chief"  in-  na:.is  -.—r.aule    acnleato,   tcretiuscuio  /  foliis 

gredient  was  wine  of  Chios.  inermie   ovalo-cordatis,  guingue  nerviia.     It 

Chiadcb.      In  Paracelsus  it  signifies  the  was  formerly  in  e.siet  m,  as  sarsaparilla  now 

same  as  furunculus.  is,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  and 

Chian  pepper      See  Capsicum  cutaneous  disorders. 

Chian  turpentine      Se.    Chio  turpentine.  Ckina  chi.vaj.       A    name   given    to    the 

Cuiasmcs      (From  ^w^,   to   torn,   like  P  ruvian    bark,  a  native  of  some  parts  in 

the  letter  X,  chi  )     The  name  ofa  bandage,  China. 

Whose  shape  is  like  the  Greek  letter  X,  chi.  Chtna    occidentai.is.          China     spuria 

Chiastos.       The    name    of    a    cruciale  nodosa.     Smilax  pseudo- Claim.     Smilax  In- 

bandage  in    Oribasius;  so  called  from  its  dica    spin  sa.      American    or    West-Indian 

resembling  the  letter  X,  (7//.  China      The  root  is  chiefly   brought  from 
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Jamaica,  in '  large  round  pieces,  full  of 
knots.  In  scrophulous  disorders,  it  has 
been  preferred  to  the  oriental  kind.  In 
other  cases  it  is  of  similar  but  inferior  vir- 
tue. 

Chiita  supposita.  Senecio  madraspa- 
tanus.  Se?iescio  pseudo-China  of  Linnaeus. 
Bastard  China.  It  ^rows  in  Malabar.  The 
root  greatly  resembles  the  China  root  in 
appearance  and  qualities. 

Chjnciiina.     See  Cinchona. 

Chinchina  Caiiibjea.  See  Cinchona 
Caribou. 

Chinciuxa  tie  Santa  Fe.  There  are 
several  spec.es  of  bark  sent  from  Santa  Fe  : 
but  neither  their  particular  natures,  nor  the 
trees  which  afford  them,  are  yet  accurately 
determined. 

Chivchina  .Iamaicensis.  See  Cinchona 
Carabcea. 

Chixchina  nuBiiA.  See  Cinchona  ob- 
longifolia. 

Chinciiixa  t»B  St.  Lucia,  St.  Lucia  bark 
is  collected  from  the  Anchona  fioHbunda  of 
Swartz  ;—floribu.i  paniculatis glabris,  capsu- 
lis  turbinatis  Luvibus,  Joliis  ellipticis  acumi- 
natis  glabris  ,<  it  has  an  adstringent,  biter 
taste,  somewhat  like  geniain.  It  is  re- 
commended in  intermittenis,  putrid  dysen- 
tery, and  dyspepsia  :  it  should  always  be 
joined  with  some  aromatic. 

Chincough.     See  Pertussis. 

Chinkxse.  The  aurantium  sinene,  or 
Chinese  orange. 

Chinese  smilax.     See  China. 

CHIO  TURPENTINE.  Terebinthina 
de  Chio.  Cyprus  turpentine.  Chjan  tur- 
pentine. This  substance  is  classed  among 
the  resins.  It  is  procured  by  wounding 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  Pistachio  tere- 
binthus  of  Linnxus.  The  best  Chio  tur- 
pentine is  about  the  consistence  of  honey, 
very  tenacious,  clear,  and  almost  trans- 
parent; of  a  white  colour,  inclining-  to 
yellow,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  moderately 
warm  to  the  taste,  but  fee  from  acrimony 
and  bitterness.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  turpentines.  See 
Turpentine. 

Chio li.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  synonymous 
with  furunculus. 

Cmiu  ks.  A  name  for  the  worms  which 
get  into  the  toes  of  the  negroes,  and  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  oil  which  flows  out  of 
the  cashew  nut-shell. 

CHIRAGRA.  (From  xi'h  ihe  band, 
and  *yp*,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the 
joints  of  the  hand.     See  Atthntes. 

Ciiironks.  (From  £«£,  the  hand.) 
Small  pustules  on  the  hand  and  feet,  en- 
closed in  which  is  a  troublesome  worm. 

CH1RONIA.  (From  Chiron,  the  Cen- 
taur, its  inventor.)  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linux. m  system.  (Mas;;, 
Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  Centau- 
ry.    See  Centaurium. 

2.  (From  £<ug,  the  hand.)      An  affection 


of  the  hand,  where  it  is  troubled  with 
chirones. 

Chirovivm.  (From  X/gav,  the  Cen- 
taur, wiio  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
healed  tUem.)  A  malignant  ulcer,  callous 
on  its  edges,  and  difficult  to  cure. 

Ciiiuotheca.  (From  %ii£,  the  hand, 
and  rtfajui,  to  put.)  A  glove  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  with  the  nails,  which  is  brought  off 
from  the  dead  subject,  after  the  cuticle  is 
loosened  by  putrefaction,  from  the  parts 
under  it. 

CHIRURGIA.  (From  XH>  the  hand» 
and  (gyov,  a  work;  because  surgical  ope- 
rations are  performed  by  the  hand.)  Chi- 
rurgery,  or  surgery. 

Chiton,  (^itw.)     A  coat  or  membrane. 

Chium.  (Koiti  X/«,  the  island  where  it 
was  produced.)  An  epithet  of  wine  made 
at  Seio. 

Cm  l  asm  a.  (From  %\ta.tva>.  to  make 
warm.)  A  warm  fomentation,  called  also 
thermasma. 

Culohasma.  (From  ^Kagtaai,  to  become 
green.)     Chlorosis. 

CHLOROSIS.  (From  ^*go?,  green 
pale;  from  the  yellow-greenish  look  those 
have  who  are  affected  with  it )  Febris 
alba.  Febris  amatoria.  Icterun  albus. 
The  green  sickness,  A  genus  of  d  sease  in 
the  class  cachexia,  and  order  impetigines  of 
Cullen.  It  is  a  disease  which  affects  young 
females  who  labour  under  a  suppression  of 
the  menses.  Heaviness,  listlesness  to  mo- 
tion, fatigue  on  the  least  exercise,  palpi- 
ta'ions  of  the  heart,  pains  in  the  buck, 
loins,  and  h;ps,  flatulency  and  aciduies  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  a  preternatural 
appetite  tor  chalk,  lime,  and  various  other 
absorbents,  together  with  many  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  usually  attend  on  this  disease. 
As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  face 
becomes  pnle,  or  assumes  a  yellowish  hue  ; 
the  whole  body  is  flaccid,  and  likewise 
pale  ;  the  feet  are  affected  with  qedema- 
tous  swellings ;  the  breathing  is  much  hur- 
ried by  any  vigorous  exertion  of  the  body  ; 
the  pulse  is  quick,  but  sm  11  ;  and  the  per- 
son is  apt  to  be  affected  with  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria.  To  procure  a  flow 
of  the  menses,  proves  in  some  cases  a 
very  difficult  matter ;  and  where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  of  long  standing!  various 
morbid  affections  of  the  viscera  are  often 
brought  on,  which  at  length  prove  fatal. 
Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  chlo- 
rosis, have  usually  shewn  the  ovaria  to  be 
in  a  scirrhous,  or  dropsical  state.  In  some 
cases,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesenteric 
glands,  have  likewise  been  found  in  a  dis- 
eased state. 

Chnus,  (From  xvauu,  to  grind,  or  rasp.) 
Chaff.  Bran.  Also  fine  wool,  or  lint, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  rasped  from  lint- 

Choke  damp.  The  name  given  by 
miners  to  a  noxious  air,  occasionally  found 
in  the    bottom  of  mines  and  pit,s.    It   is 
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heavier  than  common  air,  therefore  lies 
chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  pits  ;  it  extin- 
guishes flame,  and  is  noxious  lo  animals. 
It  is  probably  carbonic  acid.  See  Carbonic 
acid.  • 

Choaxa.  (From  %iu>,  to  pour  out)  It 
is  properly  a  funnel,  but  is  used  to  signify 
the  inf.indibulum  of  the  kidney  and  brain. 

Choanus.  (^sav*,  a  funnel.)  A  furnace 
made  like  a  funnel,  for  melting  metals. 

CHOCOLATE.  (Dr.  Alston  says  this 
word  is  compounded  of  two  Indian  words, 
choco,  sound,  and  atte,  water;  because  of 
the  noise  made  in  its  preparation.)  An 
article  of  diet  prepared  from  the  cocoa- 
nut  ;  highly  nourishing,  particularly  when 
boiled  with  milk  and  eggs.  It  is  frequently 
recommended  as  a  restorative  in  cases  of 
emaciation  and  consumption. 

Chienicis.  The  trepan,  so  called  by 
Galen  and  P.  /Egineti,  from  ^wv/wc,  the 
nav?  of  a  wheel. 

Chcerades.  (From  XrJZc<>  a  swine.) 
Charades.     The  same  as  scrofula. 

Chceradolethrox.  (From  ^o/goc,  a  swine, 
and  otefigsc,  destruction;  so  named  from 
its  being  dangerous  if  eaten  bj  hogs.)  Hog- 
bane.  A  name  in  JEtius  for  the  Xanthium, 
or  louse-bur. 

Choikas.  (From  xoliK>  a  swine ;  so 
called  because  lings  are  diseased  with  it.) 
The  scrophula. 

Cholades.  (From  x<»of,  the  bile.)  So 
the  smaller  intestines  are  called,  because 
they  contain  bile. 

CwoLAfjo.  The  same  as  cho'as. 
Cholygoga.  (From  XoK">  bile,  and 
a.ya>,  to  evacuate.)  Cliolegon.  By  cho- 
lagogue?,  the  ancients  meant  only  such 
purging  medicines  as  expelled  the  in- 
ternal feces,  which  resembled  the  cystic 
bile  in  their  yellow  colour,  and  other 
properties. 

Cholas.  (From  £o\»,  the  bile.)  All 
the  cavity  of  the  ilium  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  liver  which  is  the 
strainer  of  the  gall. 

CnoiE.  (Xoa»  )  The  bile. 
CHOLEDOCHUS  DUCTUS.  {Chok- 
dochus  ;  from  xoK">  °^e»  an^  AW5"  t0 
receive  ;  receiving  or  retaining  the  gall.) 
Ductus  commvnis  choledochus.  The  com- 
mon biliary  duct,  which  conveys  both  cys- 
tic and  hepatic  bile  into  the  intestinum  duo- 
denum. 

Cholegon.  The  same  as  cholagoga. 
CHOLERA.  (From  £ow>,  biie,  and 
ft»t  to  flow.)  Diarrhoea  cholerica.  Felli- 
flua  passio.  Cholera.  A  genus  of  rlisea-e 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  neuros"s, 
and  order  spasmi.  It  is  a  purging  and  ro- 
miting  of  bile,  with  anxiety,  painful  gri- 
pirtgs,  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
those  of  the  thighs.  There  are  two  species 
of  this  genus  -.  1.  Cholera  spontanea,  which 
happens,  in  hot  seasons,  without  any  mani- 
fest cause,     2.  Cholera  accidentalis,  which 


occurs  after  the  use  of  food  that  digest* 
slowly,  and  irritttes.  In  warm  cttm 
it  is  met  with  in  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  its  occurrer.ee  is  very  frequent :  but 
in  England,  and  other  cold  climates,  it  is 
apt  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  particularly  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust ;  and  the  violence  of  the  disease  has 
usually  been  observed  to  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  It 
usually  comes  on  with  soreness,  pain,  dis- 
tension, and  flatulency  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  succeeded  quickly  by  a  severe 
and  frequent  vomiting,  and  purging  of  bi- 
lious matter,  heat,  thirst,  a  hurried  respi- 
ration, and  frequent  but  weak  and  flutter- 
ing pulse.  When  the  disease  is  not  violent 
these  symptoms,  after  com  inning  for  a  day 
or  two,  cease  gradually,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a  dehilita'ed  ami  exhausted  state  ;  but 
where  the  disease  proceeds  with  much  vio- 
lence there  arises  great  depression  of 
strength,  with  cold  clammy  sweats,  con- 
siderable anxiety,  a  hurried  and  short  re- 
spiration, and  hiccups,  wiHi  a  sinking,  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which  quickly 
terminate  in  death  ;  an  event  that  not  un- 
frequently  happens  within  the  space  of  24 
hours, 

Cholf.thca.  (From  xoXH!t>  tne  cholera.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  Uie  cholera.  Also 
a  bilious  flux  of  the  bowels,  without  pain 
or  fever. 

Cholicele.  (From  ^oa»,  bile,  and 
ku\»,  a  tumour)  A  swelling  formed  by 
the  bile  morbidly  accumulated  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

Choloma.  (From  x^0**  lame,  or 
maimed.)  Galen  says  that,  in  Hippocrates, 
it  signifies  any  distortion  of  a  limb.  In  a 
particular  sense,  it  is  taken  for  a  halting  or 
lameness  in  the  leg. 

Chondroglossus.  (From  ^cvJgov,  a  car- 
tilage, and  yxcean,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle 
so  named  from  its  insertion,  which  is  in  the 
basis  or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue. 
See  Jlyoglnssus. 

CHONDROLOGY.  (Chondrohgia ; 

from  ;fcoiJj>oc,  a  cartilage,  and  Mycg,  a  dis- 
course.) A  discourse  or  treatise  on  carti- 
lages. 

Chondro-pharyngjeijs.  (From  ;^ov<)/:&c, 
a  cartilage,  and  <f*.gvy%,  the  upper  part  of 
the  fauces.)  A  muscle  so  named  because 
it  rises  in  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
tongue,  and  is  inserted  in  the  pharynx. 

Chondros.  (XoviTgcc.)  A  food  of  the 
ancents,  the  same  as  alica  Also  any  gru- 
nious  concretion,  and  a  cartilage. 

CnoNiiuosYNDESMus.  (From  xoy^ioc  < 
a  c.rtilage,  and  avvJea,  to  tie  together.)  A 
car'ilaginous  ligament. 

Chondrcs.     See  Chondros. 
Chone.     (Xw».)     The  infundibulum. 
Chora.     (X*ga.)     A  region.      Galen,  in 
his  book    De  Usu  Partium,    expresses  bv 
it  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  eyes  ;  but. 
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in  others  of  his  writings,  he  intimates  by  it 
any  void  s;  ace. 

CHORDA.  A  cord.  A  tendon.  A  pain- 
ful tension  of  the  penis  in  venereal  disease. 
See  Chorda.  Sometimes  the  intestines 
are  called  chordae. 

Chorda  magna.  A  name  of  the  tendo 
Jichilliv. 

CHORDA  TYMPANI.  A  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  that  passes  through 
the  tympanum 

CHORD.*  TENDINIS.  The  tendinous 
and  cord-like  substances  which  connect  the 
cornea  cohtmnx  <;{  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
to  the  auricular  valves. 

CHORD*  WILLISII.  The  small  fibres 
which  cross  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 
They  are  so  termed,  because  Willis  first 
described  them. 

Coiidapstts.  (From  %opf>t,  a  cord,  and 
*7rla),  to  knit  )  A  sort  of  painful  cholic, 
where  the  intestines  appear  to  be  twisted 
into  knots,  like  pieces  of  string. 

CHORDEK.  (Chorde".  French.)  A 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  penis,  that 
sometimes  attends  gonorrhoea,  and  is  often 
followed  by  a  haemorrhage. 

CHOREA  SANCTI  VITI  (Chorea, 
£c§5/a)  from  £ogss,  a  chorus  which  of  old 
accompanied  dancing.  It  is  called  St.  Vi- 
tus's  dance,  because  some  devotees  of  St. 
Vitus  exercised  themselves  so  long- in  dan- 
cing, *  hat  their  intellects  were  disordered, 
and  could  only  be  restored  by  dancing  again 
at  the  anniversary  of  St.  Vitus.)  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  Convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs, 
as  if  the  person  were  dancing.  It  is  a 
genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the 
class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi  These 
convulsive  motions,  most  generally,  are 
cor.fined  to  one  side,  and  affecting  princi- 
pally the  arm  and  leg.  When  any  motion 
is  attempted  to  be  made,  various  fibres  of 
other  muscles  act  which  ought  not ;  and 
thus  a  contrary  effect  is  produced  from 
what  the  patient  intended.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
cident to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
makes  its  attack  from  between  the  age  of 
ten  and  fifteen,  occurring  but  seldom  after 
that  of  puberty. 

By  some  practitioners  it  has  been  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  paralytic  affection  than 
as  a  convulsive  disorder  and  has  been 
thought  to  arise  from  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  which,  being  unable  to  perform 
their  functions  in  moving  the  limbs,  shake 
them  irregularly  by  jerks.  Chorea  sancti 
Viti  is  occasioned  by  various  irritations,  as 
teething,  worms,  offensive  smells,  poisons, 
Sec.  It  arises  likewise  in  consequence  of 
violent  affections  of  the  mind,  as  horror, 
fear,  and  anger.  In  many  cases  it  is  pro- 
duced by  general  weakness ;  and  in  a  few, 
it  takes  place  from  sympathy,  at  seeing  the 
disease  in  others. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
ooldness  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  or  a  kind 
of  tingling  sensation,  that  ascends  like  cold 


air  up  the  spine,  and  there  is  a  flatulent 
pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  with  obsti- 
nate costiveness.  At  other  times,  the  ac- 
cession begins  with  yawning,  stretching, 
anxiety  about  the  heart,  palpitations,  nau- 
sea, difficulty  of  swallowing,  noise  in  the 
ears,  giddiness  and  pains  in  the  head  and 
teeth ;  and  then  come  on  the  convulsive 
motions. 

These  discover  themselves  at  first  by  a 
kind  of  lameness,  or  instability  of  one  of 
the  legs,  which  the  person  draws  after  him 
in  an  odd  and  ridiculous  manner  ;  nor  can 
he  hold  the  arm  of  the  same  side  still  for  a 
moment;  for  if  he  lays  it  on  his  breast,  or 
any  other  part  of  his  body,  it  is  forced 
quickly  from  thence  by  an  involuntary  mo- 
tion. If  he  is  desirous  of  drinking,  he  uses 
many  singular  gesticulations  before  he  can 
carry  the  cup  to  his  head,  and  it  is  forced 
in  various  directions,  till  at  length  he  gets 
it  to  his  mouth  ;  when  he  pours  the  liquor 
down  his  throat  with  great  haste,  as  if  he 
meant  to  afford  amusement  to  the  by- 
standers. Sometimes  various  attempts  at 
running  and  leaping  take  place,  and  at 
others,  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body 
are  affected  with  convulsive  motions.  In 
many  instances,  the  mind  is  affected  with 
some  degree  of  fatuity,  and  often  shews  the 
same  causeless  emotions,  such  as  weeping 
and  laughing,  which  occur  in  hysteriae. 
When  this  disease  arises  in  children,  it 
usually  ceases  before  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
and  in  adults,  is  often  carried  off  by  a 
change  from  the  former  mode  of  living. 
Unless  it  passes  into  some  other  disease, 
such  as  epilepsy,  it  is  never  attended  with 
danger. 

CHORION.  (From  £a>gsa>,  to  escape  ; 
because  it  always  escapes  from  the  uterus 
with  the  foetus.)  Shaggy  chorion.  The  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

CHOROID  MEMBRANE.  (Membrana 
choridea ;  from  xopiov,  the  chorion,  and 
nJos,  resemblance.)  The  second  tunic  oi 
the  eye,  lying  immediately  under  the  scle- 
rotica, to  which  it  is  connected  by  vessels. 
The  true  knowledge  of  this  membrane, 
is  necessary  to  a  perfect  idea  of  the  iris 
and  uvea.  The  tunica  choroidea  com- 
mences at  the  optic  nerve,  and  passes  for- 
wards, with  the  sclerotic  coat,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cornea  transparens,  where 
it  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  sclerotic  mem- 
brane, by  means  of  a  cellular  membrane, 
in  the  form  of  a  white  fringe,  called  the 
ciliary  circle.  It  then  recedes  from  the 
sclerotica  and  cornea  and  ciliary  circle, 
directly  downwards  and  inwards,  forming 
a  round  disk,  which  is  variously  coloured  ; 
hence  blue,  black  eyes,  &c.  This  colour- 
ed portion,  reflected  inwards,  is  termed 
the  iris,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  termed 
uvea.  The  choroid  membrane  is  highly 
vascular,  and  its  external  vessels  are  dis- 
posed like  stars,  and  termed  <oasa  vorticosa. 
The  internal  surface  of  this  membrane  is 
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covered  with  a  black  pigment,  called  the 
pigment  of  the  choroid  membrane. 

CHOROID  PLEXUS.  Plexus  choroi- 
dea.  A  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  situated 
in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Choroid  tunic.     See  Choroid  membrane. 

Cuuisis.  (From  Xim<  l0  anoint.)  An 
inunction,  or  anointing  of  any  part. 

Christmas  rose.     Set"  Hellcborus  niger. 

Christum.  (From  XP,0C>  to  anoint.)  An 
unguent,  or  ointment  ol  any  kind. 

CHROMAS.  A  chiomate,  or  salt, 
formed  by  the  union  of  earthy,  metallic,  or 
alkaline  bases,  with  chromic  acid  ;  a?  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  &c. 

Chromatismus.  (From  ;t§a>/ua7/£»,  to 
colour.)  The  morbid  disco!  ratio'  of  any 
of  the  secretions,  as  of  the  urine,  or 
blood 

CHROME.  (From  ^oi^a,  colour  ;  be- 
cause its  primary  combinations  impart  its 
colour  to  all  secondary  ones.)  A  white 
metal,  inclining  to  a  grey,  very  bri- tie, 
and  crystallizable  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, in  feathered  filaments  on  the  surface. 
Its  internal  fracture  presents  in  some  parts 
close  grains,  in  other  parts  needles  crossing 
each  other.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  fos- 
sil, known  by  that  name  in  S.beria. 

Natural  History. — This  metal,  which 
is  extremely  scarce,  and  exists  only  in 
the  state  of  a  metallic  oxid,  was  disco- 
vered by  Vauquelin.  He  found  it  in  an  ore 
ealled  red-lead  ore  of  Siberia,  or  chro- 
mate  of  lead.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  red, 
with  a  shade  of  yellow;  when  reduced  to 
ponder,  it  is  of  a  bright  orange.  Chrome 
has  likewise  been  found  in  combination 
with  iron,  alumine,  and  si 'ex,  fchromate  of 
iro7i  and  alumine, J  in  the  department  of 
Var,  in  France.  It  is  met  with  in  irregu- 
lar masses.  Its  colour  is  brown  ;  it  has 
very  little  metallic  lustre.  Pontier  has 
lately  found  chrome  combined  with  iron 
fchromate  of  iron, J  in  a  quarry  near  Gus- 
sin  in  the  road  to  Cavalaire.  It  sometimes 
forms  large  masses.  The  emerald  of  Peru 
and  spinel  ruby  owe  their  colours  to  this 
metal. 

Properties. — Chrome  is  obtained  in  small 
agglutinated  masses  of  a  white  colour, 
inclining  to  yellow;  it  is  very  bard,  ex- 
tremely brittle  and  refractory,  and  crystal- 
lizes into  needles. 

Exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  blow-pipe,  it  is 
covered  with  a  lilac-coloured  crust,  which 
becomes  green  on  cooling.  Heated  by  the 
same  apparatus  with  borax,  it  does  not 
melt ;  but  a  part,  after  being  oxidated,  is 
dissolved  in  this  salt,  and  communicates  to 
it  a  very  beautiful  green  colour.  Acids 
have  only  a  weak  action  on  this  metal.  The 
nitric  is  the  only  acid  which  produces  any 
remarkable  change,  it  converts  it  into  an 
oxid.  It  is  capable  of  combining  with 
three  different  portions  of  oxigen,  and 
forming  three  different  oxids.  It  has  not 
yet  been  combined  with  any  combustible 


body.  It  does  not  appear  to  decompose 
water.     It  is  unalterable  by  the  u\k  tl 

The  other  properties  of  this  metal  arc  not 
yet  ascertained, neither  are  its  uses  known  j 
perhaps  >t  may  afford  beautiful  and  durable 
colours  to  the  painter  or  the  enameller. 

Method  of  obtaining  Chrome.  Chrome  is 
obtained  from  its  native  combinations,  by 
decomposing  them  by  the  alkaline  carbo- 
na'es,  precipita'ing  the  chromic  acid,  and 
heating  it  strongly  in  a  crucible. 

The  following  method  is  recommended 
by  Vauquelin  Seventy-two  parts  of  chro- 
mic acid  are  to  be  introduced  into  a 
charcoal  crucible,  placed  within  ano- 
'her  of  porcelain,  filled  with  charcoal 
dust.  The  apparatus  is  then  to  be  put 
in  o  a  furnace,  and  subjected  to  a  very 
strong  heat.  Metallic  chrome  will  then  he 
found  in  tiie  charcoal  crucible.  From 
seventy-v wo  parts,  Vauquelin  obtained  for- 
ty-three of  metal. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  This  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  chromat  of  lead  by  pot- 
ash, and  treating  the  chromat  of  potash 
with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  It  is  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  and  a  pungent  metallic 
taste  ;  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes bv  gentle  evaporation. 

CHRONIC  (From  ^govoc,  time)  A 
term  applied  to  diseases  which  are  of  long 
continuance,  and  mostly  without  fever. 
I'  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  term  acute. 
See  Acute. 

Chrupsia.  (From  XZ**'  colour,  and 
c-^iu,  si^ht.)  Visus  cohrutus.  A  disease 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  person  perceives 
objects  of  a  different  colour  from  their 
natural 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  (From  ^gwro:. 
gold,  and  ttvQt/uos,  a  flower.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polyga- 
mia.     Sun  flower,  or  marigold. 

2.  Many  herbs  are  so  called  whose 
flowers  are  of  a  blight  yellow  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  great  ox  eye-daisy. 
See  Bellis  major. 

Chryse.  (From  x$uiros>  ff°hJ.)  The 
name  of  a  yellow  plaster. 

Chryselectrum.  (From  ^gt/a-cc,  gold, 
and  »^«7gov,  amber.)  Amber  of  a  golden 
yellow  c  'lour. 

Chrysippea.  (From  Chrysippus,  its 
inventor.      A  herb  enumerated  by  Plrny. 

Chrysitis.  (From  ygvat;,  gold.)  Li- 
tharge. The  y<  How  foam  of  lead.  Also 
the  herb  yarrow,  from  the  golden  colour  of 
its  flower. 

Chrtsobaxattus.  (From  x.iu<riCi  f?°hl, 
and  /2*A*fsc,  a  nut  ;  so  named  because  of 
its  colour,  which,  before  it  is  dried,  is 
yellow.)     The  nutmeg. 

Chhysocolla.  (From  x$uca;,  gold,  and 
k'A.kh,  cement. )     Gold  solder. 

Chrysocoma.  (From  XV*C,':>  &°"^>  ar*d 
xt/ux,  hair  ;  so  called  from  its  golden,  hair- 
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like  appearance.)  The  herb  milfoil,  or 
yarrow. 

•  uiisooonia.  (From  XiW0(>  goid, 
and  yivcfxcu,  to  became.-)     The  tincture  of 

go, a 

Chrysolachanon.  (From  XiUCK-  g,°''1» 
and  \x%uv<iv,  the  olus;  »o  namea  from  .ts 
having  .,  yellow  leaf,  and  :.  fl.wtr  like  tlie 
olus.)     Tli,    herb  orarh,  or  atnplex 

CHliYSOSPLENHJM.  (Fiom  XZU*<*> 
gold,  ..ad  ao-TTAswov,  spleenwort. )  The  name 
of  a  genua  of  plants  in  Hie  Linnjean  system. 
Cluss ,  Decandriu.  Order,  Diyynia.  Golden 
saxifrage. 

CiiRYsuLcus.  (From  %£u<roc,  gold,  and 
«Axa>,  to  take  away.)  The  aqua  regia  is  so 
c;aied,  as  having  the  property  to  dissolve 
gold. 

Chtlaria.  (From  xuKo?'  chyle.)  A 
discharge  of  a  whitish  muc  us  urine,  of  the 
colour  and  consistence  ofcliyle. 

CHYLE.  (Xuhov.  Chylus.)  The  milk  like 
liquor  observed  some  hours  after  eating, 
tn  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery ,  and 
in  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  sep  .rated  by 
digestion  from  the  chyme,  and  is  that  fluid 
substance  from  which  the  blood  is  form.  d. 

The  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  lacteal  vessels,  which  are  in  the  great- 
est number  in  the  jejunum  and  ilium, 
whilst  the  fsex  of  the  chyme,  with  the  bile, 
are  propelled  into  the  large  intestines.  The 
chyle  of  the  human  body  smells  like  rnilk ; 
has  a  sweetish  taste,  a  white  colour,  and  a 
consistence  thinner  than  blood  and  milk. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  lighter  than  that  of 
the  blood,  and  hence  it  is  that  chyle  is  oc- 
casionally seen  swimming  on  the  blood,  if 
a  vein  be  opened  some,  hours  after  eating. 
The  quality  of  the  chyle  is  similar  to  that 
of  milk  ;  for,  like  it,  it  coagulates  and  as- 
cesces ;  but  sometimes  its  nature  is  altered 
from  bad  digested  food  or  medicines  :  thus 
the  chyle  becomes  blue,  from  eat.ng  indi- 
go j  yellow,  from  the  yolk  of  eggj,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  chyle  depends  upon  that 
of  the  ingesta,  and  their  greater  or  less 
nourishing  power  :  from  five  or  six  pounds 
of  food,  very  lit  le  more  than  two  pounds 
of  chyle  are  elaborated 

The  constituent  principles  of  chyle,  are, 

1.  Water,   which  forms  its   greatest   p;,rt. 

2.  Oily  cream,  which  chymistry  teaches  to 
be  hydrogen  and  carbon.  3.  Cheese,  which, 
by  the  vis  vitalis,  is  formed  by  the  carbon 
and  azot  of  the  ingested  food.  4  Earth, 
which  is  obtained  from  lacteal  calculi,  that 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  receptaculum 
chyli  and  lacteals.  5.  Animal  lymph,  which 
is  mixed  with  the  gastric  and  enteric  juices. 

The  nutritive  principles  of  vegetables, 
are  starch  ;  an  albuminous  principle,  oil, 
vegetable  gluten,  and  9tigar.  The  nutri- 
tive principles  of  animal  substances,  are 
oil,  jelly,  and  animal  gluten  ;  and  hence 
the  reason  why  the  chyle,  separated  from 
vegetables,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
prepared    from   annual   ingesta,   that  the 


principles  of  both  are  dissolved  into  their 
elements,  which  are  the  same  in  animal  and 
vegetable  food> :  thus  the  cream  of  die 
chyle  is  I  .rmed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ; 
and  the  cheese- of  the  chyle,  from  the  car- 
b  .n  and  azot  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
subsi,  nces. 

The  cuyle  is  mixed  with  the  albuminous 
and  gelatii  ous  lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  receives  them  horn  the  lymphatics. 

The  uses  of  ttie  chyle  are,  i.  To  supply 
the  matter  from  which  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  our  body  are  prepared  ,  from  which 
fluids  die  solid  par.s  are  formed.  2  By 
its  ascescent  nature,  it  somewhat  restrains 
the  putrescent  tendency  of  the  blood: 
hence  the  dreadful  putwdi  y  of  the  hum  'urs 
from  starving;  and  tnus  in  Ik  is  ah  xceilent 
remed}  against  scurvy.  3.  By  its  very 
copious  aqueous  latex,  it  prevents  the 
thickening  of  the  fluids,  and  thus  renders 
them  fit  for  the  various  secretions.  4.  The 
chyle  secreted  in  the  breasts  of  puerperal 
women,  under  the  name  of  milk,  forms  the 
most  excellent  nutriment  of  all  aliments 
for  new  born  infants. 

CHYLIFICATION.  (From  ckylus,  and 
fio,  to  become.)  Chylifactio.  The  process, 
carried  on  in  the  small  intestines,  and  prin- 
cipally in  the  duodenum,  by  which  the  chyle 
is  separated  from  the  chyme. 

Chtlisma.  (From  xvK0^  jmce-)  An 
expressed  juice. 

CHYLOPOETIC  (Chylopae.iicus ;  from 
XvKo^t  chyle,  and  ttronu,  to  make  )  Chylo- 
poietic.  Any  thing  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  chyle  ;  thus  ch)  iopoetic  viscera, 
chylopoetic  vessels,  &c. 

Chylosis.  (From  ^i;«^,  to  express  the 
juice  from  any  thi  s.)  Chy  Luxation,  or 
the  changing  the  food  into  chyle. 

('hyuistakma  (From  xvKK>  juice,  and 
r<tfa,  to  distd.)  The  disinflation  or  ex- 
pression of  any  juice,  <r  humid  part  from 
its  dry  one. 

ChYLOSTAGMA      DIAPHORETICUM       MINDE- 

reui.  A  distillation  of  Venice  treacle  and 
mithridate. 

CHYME.  (Chymus  ;  from  xvP-°s>  which 
signifies  humour  or  juice  )  l.ie  ingested 
mass  of  food,  that  passes  from  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum,  and  from  winch  the 
chyle  is  prepared  in  the  small  intestines  by 
the  admixture  of  the  bile,  &c. 

Chymia.    Chymistry. 

Chymhter.  A  ciiynucal  physician.  See 
Chimiater. 

Chymiatiua.  (From  xvlu"tt  chymistry, 
and  ixo/uxi  to  heal.)  Tne  art  ot  curing  dis- 
eases by  the  application  of  chymistry  to  the 
uses  of  medicine. 

Chymosis.     See  Chemosis. 

Chynles  radix.  A  cylindrical  root,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  brought 
from  C  ma.  It  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
imparts  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  saliva.  The 
Chinese  hold  It  tn  great  estimation  as  a  sto- 
machic, infused  in  wine. 
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Chysis,  (From  %uu,  to  pour  out.)  Fu- 
sion, or  Jie'reduction  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluid  by  heat. 

Chttlo.v.  (From  £ua>,  to  pour  out.)  An 
anointing  with  oil  and  water. 

Cibalis  fistula.  An  obsolete  term  for 
the  oesophagus. 

Cibatio.  (From  cibus,  food.)  In  chymis- 
try  it  means  incorporation  :  also  the  taking 
of  food. 

Cibuh.    An  obsolete  term  for  sulphur. 

CICATRISANTIA.  (Cicatrisantia,  sc. 
remedia;  from  cicatrico,  to  skin  over.) 
Such  applications  as  dispose  wounds  and 
ulcers  to  dry  up  and  heal,  and  to  be  covered 
with  a  skin. 

CICATRIX.  (From  cicatrico,  to  heal  up 
or  skin  over.)  A  seam  or  scar  upon  the 
skin  alter  the  healing  of  a  sore  or  ulcer. 

CICER.  (A  plant  so  called.  The  Cice- 
rones  had  their  name  from  this  pulse,  as 
the  Pisones  had  from  the  pisum  or  pea, 
and  the  Lenluli  from  the  lens  or  lentil.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnacan  system.  Class,  Diacklplua.  Or- 
der, Decandria.     The  vetch. 

2.  The  pharmac  ipo:ial  name  of  the  com- 
mon cich  or  ciches.  Erebinthus.  Cicer 
arietinum  of  Linnaeus  -.--foliis  serratis.  The 
seeds  have  been  employed  medicinally,  but 
are  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  some  places 
they  are  toasted,  and  used  as  coffee;  and 
in  others,  ground  into  a  flour  for  bread. 
The  colour  of  the  aryllus  of  the  seed  is 
sometimes  white,  red,  or  black  :  hence  the 
distinction  into  cicer  album,  rubrum,  and 
nigrum. 

Cicer  arietinum.  The  systematic  name 
«f  the  cicer  plant. 

Cicera.  (From  cicer,  the  vetch  )  A 
small  pill  of  the  size  of  a  vetch. 

Cicera  tartari.  Small  pills  composed 
»>f  turpentine  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  the 
size  of  a  vetch. 

CICHOR1UM.  (Originally,  according 
to  Pliny,  an  Egyptian  name,  and  adopted 
by  the  Greeks.  It  is  written  sometimes 
Kt^ogueev :  whence  Horace  has— cichorea: , 
levesque  mafox  .•  sometimes  K^sg/ov,  or  K/- 
^segiov.  It  is  supposed  to  have  this  name, 
■srupa  to  JW  rav  £oig<a>v  mm,  from  its  creeping 
through  the  fields. — Others  derive  it  from 
*/£«»,  invenio ;  on  account  of  its  being  so 
readily  found,  or  so  common.)     Succory. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamia  tequalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wild 
chicory.  This  plant,  called  Cichoreum, 
Cichorium  sylvestre  vel  officinarum,  is  the 
Cichorium  intybus  of  Linnaeus  -.—jloribus 
geminis,  sessilibus  ;  foliis  runcinatis. 

It.  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the 
garden  endive,  and  by  some  botanists  has 
been  upposed  to  be  the  same  plant  in  its 
uncultivated  state  ;  but  the  endive  com- 
monly used  as  sallad  is  an  annual,  or  at 
most  a  biennial  plant,  and  its  parent  is  now 


known  to  be  the  cichorium  enJntn.  Wild 
succory  or  cichory,  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice,  of  a  penetrating  bitterish  taste,  and  of 
no  remarkable  smell  or  particular  flavour  s 
the  tools  are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves  or 
stalks,  and  these  much  more  so  than  the 
flowers.  By  culture  in  gardens  and  by 
blanching,  it  loses  its  bitterness,  and  may 
be  eaten  early  in  the  spring  in  sallads.  The 
roots,  if  gathered  before  the  stem  shoots 
up,  are  also  eatable,  and  when  dried  may 
be  made  into  bread.  The  roots  and  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  stated  by  Lewis  to  be 
very  useful  aperients,  acting  mildly  and 
without  irritation,  tending  rather  to  abate 
than  to  increase  heat,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  g-iven  with  safety  in  hectic  and 
inflammatory  cases.  Taken  freely,  they 
keep  the  belly  open,  or  produce  a  gentle 
diarrhoea;  and  when  thus  continued  ful- 
some time,  they  have  often  proved  salutary 
in  the  beginning  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriacal 
and  other  chronical  disorders.  A  decoction 
of  this  herb,  with  others  of  the  like  kind,  in 
whey,  and  rendered  purgative  by  a  suitable 
addition  of  polychrest  salt,  was  found  a 
useful  remedy  in  cases  of  biliary  calculi, 
and  promises  advantage  in  many  complaints 
requiring  what  have  been  termed  attenu- 
ants,  and  resolvents.  The  virtues  of  suc- 
cory, like  those  of  dandelion,  reside  in  its 
milky  juice ;  and  we  are  warranted,  say3 
Dr.  Woodville,  in  asserting  that  the  express- 
ed juice  of  both  these  plants,  taken  in  large 
doses  frequently  repeated,  has  been  found 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  phthysis  pulmo- 
nalis,  as  well  as  the  various  other  remedies 
above  mentioned.  The  milky  juice  maybe 
extracted  by  boiling  in  water,  or  by  pressure. 
The  wild  and  the  garden  sorts  are  used  in- 
differently. If  the  root  is  cut  into  small  pie- 
ces, dried,  and  roasted,  it  resembles  coffee, 
and  is  sometimes  a  good  substitute  for  it. 

Cichorium  endivta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  endive.     See  Endivia. 

Cichorium  intyiius  The   systematic 

name  of  the  wild  chicory.     See  Cichorium. 

Cichory.     See  Cichorium. 

Cichory,  -uild.     See  Cichorium. 

Cicindela.  (A  dim.  of  candelia:  i.  e.  a 
lii tie  candle  ;  so  called  from  its  light.)  The 
glow-worm.  Some  think  them  anodyne, 
other-  lithontriptic,  though  as  the  editor 
of  Motherby's  Dictionary  justly  observes, 
probably  neither. 

Cicini  m  oleum.  (From  kuu,  the  rici- 
nus.)  An  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bruised  seeds  of  the  Jatropha  cur  cos  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  pro- 
perties to  castor  oil.     See  Jiicinus. 

Cicla      A  name  for  the  beta  alba. 

CICUTA.  (Quasi  excuta,  blind;  be- 
cause  it  destroys  the  sight  of  those  who 
use  it.  Cicuta  signifies  the  internode,  or 
space  between  two  joints  of  a  reed :  the 
hollow  stem  of  any  plant  which  the  shep. 
herds  used  for  making  their  rural  pipes. 
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Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  conjuncta  cicutis 
fistula.— Virgu.)     Hemlock. 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn  scan  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  most  pharmacopoeias,  of 
the  common  hemlock,  or  Conium  macula- 
turn  ot  Linnaeus  : — seminibm  striatis.  It 
is  called  by  some  camaran ;  by  others 
abiotos  ;  and  according  to  Erotian,  cambeion 
is  an  old  Sicilian  word  for  cicuta.  Cicuta 
major  fcetida.  Conium  of  the  last  London 
pliarmacopccia. 

Hemlock  is  found  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  distinguished  from  those  plants 
which  bear  some  rememolance  to  it,  by  the 
spotted  stem.  It  is  generally  believed  to 
be  a  very  active  poison.  In  a  very  mode- 
rale  dose  it  is  apt  to  occasion  sickness  and 
vertigo ;  in  a  larger  quantity  it  produces 
anxiety,  cardialgia,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  death.  Baron  Stoerk  was  the 
first  who  brought  hemlock  into  repute  as  a 
medicine  of  extraordinary  efficacy:  and 
although  we  have  not  in  this  country  any 
direct  facts,  like  those  mentioned  by 
Stoerk,  proving  that  inveterate  scirrhuses 
cancers,  ulcers,  and  many  other  diseases 
hitherto  deemed  irremediable,  were  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  cicuta  ;  we  have  how- 
ever the  testimonies  of  several  eminent 
physicians,  shewing  that  some  complaints, 
which  had  resisted  other  powerful  remedies, 
yielded  to  hemlock  ;  and  that  even  some 
disorders,  which,  if  not  really  cancerous, 
were  at  least  suspected  to  be  of  that 
tendency,  were  greatly  benefitted  by  this 
remedy.  In  chronic  rheumatisms,  some 
glandular  swellings,  and  in  various  fixed 
and  periodical  pains,  the  cicuta  is  now  very 
generally  employed ;  and  from  daily  ex- 
perience, it  appears  in  such  cases  to  be  a 
very  efficacious  remedy.  It  has  aiso  been 
of  singular  use  in  the  hooping-cough.  Nor 
is  it  less  efficacious  when  applied  external- 
ly ;  a  poultice  made  of  oatmeal  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  or  a  decoction  of  the  extract, 
when  the  former  cannot  be  obtained,  allays 
the  most  excruciating  torturous  pains  of  a 
cancer,  and  thus  gives  rest  to  the  distracted 
patient. 

The  proper  method  of  administering 
conium  internally,  is  to  begin  with  a  few 
grains  of  the  powder  or  inspissated  juice, 
and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose  until  a 
giddiness  affects  the  head,  a  motion  is  felt 
in  the  eyes  as  if  pressed  outwards,  with  a 
slight  sickness  and  trembling  agitation  of 
the  body.  One  or  more  of  these  symptoms 
are  the  evidence  of  a  full  dose,  which 
should  be  continued  until  they  have  ceased, 
and  then  after  a  few  days  the  dose  may  be 
increased;  for  little  advantage  can  be  ex- 
pected but  by  a  continuance  of  the  greatest 
quantity  the  patient  can  bear.  In  some 
constitutions  even  small  d<ses  greatly  offend, 
occasioning   spasms,   heat  and  thirst  ;   in 
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such  instances  it  will  be  of  no  service.  As 
the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  has  been 
thought  to  act,  and  may  be  depended  upon 
with  more  certainty  than  the  extract,  the 
following  direction  should  be  observed  in 
the  preparation ;  gather  the  plant  about 
the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  in  flower;  pick 
off  the  little  leaves,  and  throw  away  the 
leafstalks  :  dry  the  small  selected  leaves 
in  a  hot  sun,  or  in  a  tin  or  pewter  dish  be- 
fore the  fire.  Preserve  them  in  bags  made 
of  strong  brown  paper,  or  powder  them 
and  keep  the  powder  in  glass  phials  where 
the  light  is  excluded  ;  for  light  dissipates 
the  beautiful  green  colour  very  soon,  and 
thus  the  medicine  loses  its  appearance,  if 
not  its  efficacy  :  this  mode  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Withering.  The  extract  should  also 
be  made  of  the  plant  gathered  at  this 
period.  P'rom  10  to  20  grains  of  the  pow- 
der may  be  taken  twice-  or  thrice  a  day. 

CICUTA  AQUATICA.  Cicutaria  viro. 
sa.  Stum  majus  atterum  anguslifotium.  Siurtt 
eructe  foiio.  Long-leaved  water  hemlock 
and  cowbrne.  Tliis  plant,  Cicuta  virosa 
of  Linnaeus  : — umbellis  oppcmifoliis  ;  petio- 
lis  marginatis  obtusis,  is  seldom  employed 
medicinally  in  the  present  day.  It  is  an 
active  poison,  and  often  eaten  by  mistake 
for  the  wild  smallage,  the  Apium  graveolens 
of  Linnaeus  ;  when  it  produces  tremors, 
vertigo,  a  violent  burning  at  the  stomach, 
epilepsy,  convulsions,  spasms  of  the  jaw, 
a  flowing  of  blood  from  the  e;;rs,  tumefac- 
tion of  the  abdomen,  and  death. 

Cicuta  virosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  die  water  hemlock.  See  Cicuta  aqua- 
tica. 

Cicutaria.  {Cicutaria;  from  cicuta, 
hemlock.)  Bastard  hemlock.  This  plant, 
Chxr(,phyllwu  s</lvrstre  of  Linnaeus  : — caule 
licvi  striata  ;  genicuiis  tumidiusctiiis,  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  true  hemlock.  It  may 
with  great  propriety  be  banished  from  the 
list  of  officinals  hs  it  possesses  no  remarka- 
ble property.     See  Chtsrophyttum. 

Cicutaria  aq.uatica.  A  name  for  the 
phellandrium  aquaticum. 

Cicutaria  viiiosa.  See  Cicuta  aqua- 
tica. 

Cihonium.     Sec  Cudoniwn. 

CILIAR  LIGAMENT.  (From  cileo,  to 
move  about.)  Ligamentum  allure.  The 
circular  portion  that  divides  the  choroid 
membrane  from  the  iris,  and  which  adl.eres 
to  the  sclerotic  membrane.  It  appears 
like  a  white  circular  ring.  See  Choroid 
membrane. 

tiiuiat  liga.meistl'm.  See  Choroid 
membrane. 

CiLiAius  Mcsctrius.  That  part  of  the 
museums  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which 
lies  nearest  the  cilia,  considered  by  Riolan 
as  a  distant  muscle. 

CILIUM  (From  cileo,  to  move  about.) 
The  b^r  on  the  eyelid  or  eyelash. 

Ciijajw  i'rocesses.        The  white  folds 
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at  the  margin  of  the  uvea  in  the  eye,  cover- 
ed with  a  black  matter,  which  proceeds 
from  (he  uvea  to  the  crystalline  lens,  upon 
which  they  he. 

Cillo.  (From  cilium,  the  eyelid.)  One 
who  is  affected  with  a  spasm  or  trembling 
of  the  eye, ids 

Cillosis.  (From  cilium,  the  eyelid.)  A 
spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eyelids. 

(Jimex.  (From  nufieu,  to  inhabit ;  so  call- 
ed because  they  infect  houses)  The  wall- 
louse  or  bug.  Cimex  d'jmestiais.  Six  or 
seven  are  given  inwardly  to  cure  the  ague, 
just  before  the  fits  come  on,  and  have  the 
same  effect  with  every  thing  nauseous  and 
disgusting. 

Cimolia  alba.  (From  Ki/uo\os,  Cimolus, 
an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  is  pro- 
cured.) Tvbacco-pipe  clay.  Its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  bolar  earths; 
but  it  is  never  administered  medicinally. 

Cimolia  puhpuhesceks.  Fullers-earth. 
A  bolar  earth,  Of  a  gra)  ish  brown  colour. 

Cina  civk      See  China  chin*. 

Ci  s v.  semen      See  Santomcnm. 

CINARA.  (From  mm,  to  move;  quasi 
movet  advenerem  vei  urinam.)     Ar  iciu  ke. 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxm  system.  Class,  'Syngenegin,  Or- 
der, Polygamic!  xqualts. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  for  the 
common  artichoke.  .ilcocalum.  Artlco- 
calus.  .irtischocas  Items  Costiis  mgva. 
Carduus  salivas  non  spinosas.  Cinara  hor- 
tensis.  Scohjmus  s  ttivus  Carduus  domes- 
tiens  capita  majore.  Carduus  altitis.  The 
species  thus  called,  and  which  is  used  in 
medicine,  is  riie  Cinara  scolymus  of  Linnaeus : 
— -foliis  sitbsfrinosis  pinnatis  indivisisque  ca- 
hicinis  squainia  oralis.  A  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated 
here  for  culinary  purposes.  The  leaves 
are  bitter,  and  afford,  by  expression,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  juice,  which,  when 
strained,  and  mixrd  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  white  wine,  has  been  given  successfully  in 
dropsies,  the  dose  of  3  or  4  table-spoonfuls 
every  night  and  morning,  but  it  is  very  un- 
certain in  its  operation. 

CINCHONA.  (Geoffroy  states  that  the 
use  of  this  bark  was  first  learned  from  the 
following  circumstance  : — Some  cincho- 
na trees  being  thrown  by  the  winds  into 
a  pool  of  water,  lay  ttiere  till  the  water 
became  so  bitter,  that  every  body  re  used 
to  drink  it.  However,  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  being  seized  with  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  finding  no 
Other  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  was  forced 
to  drink  of  this,  by  which  he  was  perf  ctly 
cured.  He  afterwards  related  the  circum- 
stance to  others,  and  prevailed  upon  some 
of  his  friends,  who  were  ill  of  fevers,  to 
make  use  of  the  same  remedy,  with  whom 
it  proved  equally  successful.  The  use  of 
this  excellent  remedy,  however,  was  very 
little  known  till  about  the  year  1638,  when 


a  signal  cure  having  been  performed  bj 
on  the  Spanish  viceroy's  lad),  the  Com 
del  Ciiichon,  at  Lima,  and  it  catn  mi o  ge- 
nt ral  tise,  and  hence  it  was  di  •tiiiguish.il  by 
the  appellation  of  cortex  cinclioittt,  and  pnlvis 
comitess,?,  or  the  Countess's  powder.  On 
the  recovery  ot  the  C  unless,  she  distribu- 
ted a  large  quantity  of  ttie  bark  to  thi 
suits,  in  whose  hands  it  acquired  sill 
greater  reputation,  and  by  them  it  was  Hist 
introduced  into  Europe,  .<nd  thence  called 
cortex,  or  pulvis  jesuitiais,  pulvis  patrium  ; 
and  also  Cardinal  <i  I  Lugo's  powder,  be- 
cause that  charitable  prelate  bought  a 
large  quantity  of  it  at  a  great  expense,  fur 
the  use  of  the  religious  poor  at  W  me.) 
Cortex  china,  china  or  chinchina  ;  kina  kina, 
or  hmkina /  and  qiana  quiua,  or  quin- 
quina. 

I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian 
bark-tree. 

2  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  several 
kinds  of  barks;  the  tn.es  affording  which 
grow  wild  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Peru;  the 
balk  is  stripped  from  the  branches,  trunk 
and  rout,  and  dried.  Three  kinds  of  it  are 
now  in 

Cortex  cinchona  cordifolijE. 

Toe  plant  which  affords  this  species  is 
the  Cinchona  cordifolia  of  Zer  :  the  Cinchona 
officinalis  ot  Linnaeus:  the  Cinchona  macro- 
car  pa  of  Wildenow:  Heart-leaved  cin- 
chona. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  called  yellow  bark, 
bee  use  it  approaches  more  to  that  colour 
than  either  of  the  others  do,  is  in  Hat  pieces, 
no>  convoluted  like  the  pale,  nor  dark- 
coloured  like  the  red;  externally  smooth, 
internally  of  a  light  cinnamon  colour,  fria- 
ble and  fibrous  ;  has  no  peculiar  odour  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  but  a  taste  incom- 
parably more  bitter,  with  some  degree  of 
astringency. 

Cortex  cinciionjE  lanctfoli;e. 

This  species  is  obtained  from  the  Cin- 
chona lavcifolia  of  Zea.  Lance-leaved  cin- 
chona. Tbis  is  the  Quilled  bark,  which 
comes  in  small  quilled  twigs,  breaking 
close  and  smooth,  friable  between  the  teeth, 
covered  With  a  rough  coat  of  a  brownish 
colour,  internally  smooth  and  of  a  light 
brown  ;  its  ta.te  is  bitter  and  slightly  as- 
tringent ;  flavour  slightly  aromatic,  with 
some  degree  of  mustiness. 

Cortex  cinch  n  f.  oblongifoli;e. 

This  kind  is  procured  from  the  Cinchona 
oblongifolia  of  Zea.  Oblong-leaved  cincho- 
na. This  bark  is  the  red  bark :  it  is  in 
large  th.ck  pieces,  externally  covered  with 
a  brown  rugged  coat,  internally  more 
smootli  and  compact,  but  fibrous ;  of  a 
dark-red  colour;  tasti  and  smell  similar  to 
that  of  the  cinchonce  luncifolix  cortex,  but 
the  taste  rather  strong -r 

From  the    general   analysis  of  bark,  it 
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appears  to  consist,  besides  the  woody  mat- 
ter which  composes  the  grea'er  pan  of  it, 
of  sum,  resin,  gallic  acid,  of  very  small 
pontons,  of  tannin  and  essential  oil,  and  of 
several  sails,  having  principally  lime  for 
the. i-  basis.  Sequin  also  supposed  the  ex- 
ist.no-  >f  gelatin  in  it,  but  without  suffi- 
cient proof.  Cold  water  infused  on  pale 
bark  for  some  hours  acquires  a  bitter  taste, 
with  some  -hare  of  its  odour;  when  assist- 
ed by  a  moderate  heat,  the  water  tikes  up 
more  of  tne  active  matter;  by  decoction, 
a  fluid,  deep-coloured,  of  a  bitier  styptic 
taste,  is  obtained,  which,  when  cold,  depo- 
sits a  precipitate  of  resinous  matter  and 
gall  c  acid.  By  long  decoction,  the  virtues 
of  the  bark  are  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to 
the  oxygenation  of  its  active  matter.  Mag- 
nesia enables  water  to  dissolve  a  larger 
portion  of  the  principles  of  a  bark,  as  does 
lime,  though  in  an  interior  degree.  Alcohol 
is  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  its  active 
matter.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  and 
wines  afford  also  strong  solutions,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  they  con- 
tain. A  saturated  solution  of  ammonia  is 
also  a  powerful  solvent ;  vinegar  is  less  so 
even  than  water.  By  distillation,  water  is 
slightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
bark ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  essential 
oil  can  be  obtained. 

The  action  of  menstrua  on  the  red  bark 
is  nearly  the  same,  the  solutions  only  being 
considerably  stronger,  or  containing  a  lar- 
ger quantity  of  resinous  matter  and  of  the 
astringent  principle. 

The  analysis  of  the  yellow  bark  shows 
that  its  active  principles  are  more  con- 
centrated than  in  either  of  the  others,  af- 
fording to  water,  alcohol,  Sec  tinctures 
much  stronger,  both  in  bitterness  and  as- 
tringency,  especially  in  the  former  prin- 
ciple. 

From  the  general  analysis  of  these  barks, 
it  appears  that  they  consist  of  nearly  the 
same  proximate  principles,  which  vary  in 
their  proportions;  the  most  active  compo- 
nent parts  are  the  resin,  extractive  matter 
and  the  gallic  acid,  and  these  in  combina- 
tion probably  constitute  the  tonis  quality  of 
bark.  In  the  best  pale  bark  this  active  mat- 
ter amounts  to  about  one-eighth. 

The  red  bark  has  been  considered  as  su- 
perior to  the  pale,  the  yellow  is  represented, 
apparently  with  justice,  as  being  more  ac- 
tive than  either  of  the  others. 

The  effects  of  Peruvian  hark  are  those 
of  a  powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  so  slow 
in  its  operation,  that  its  stimulating  proper- 
ty is  scarcely  perceptible  by  any  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  In  a  large  dose,  it  occa- 
sions nausea  and  head-ache ;  in  some  habits 
it  operates  as  a  laxative  ;  in  others  it  occa- 
sions costiveness.  It  is  one  of  those  medi- 
cines, the  efficacy  of  which,  in  removing- 


disease,  is  much  greater  than  could  be  ex- 
pected, d  priori,  from  its  effects  on  the  sys- 
tem in  a  healthy  state. 

Intermittent  fever  is  the  disease,  for  the 
cure  of  which  bark  was  introduced  into 
practice,  and  there  is  still  no  remedy  which 
equals  it  in  power. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministring  it  are  now  settled.  It  is  given 
as  early  as  possible-,  with  perhaps  'he  pre- 
vious exhibition  of  an  emetic,  to  evacuate 
the  storm  ch;  it  is  repeated  in  the  dose  of 
one  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  every  second 
or  third  hour,  during  the  interval  of  the 
paroxysm ;  anel  it  may  even  be  given  during 
the  hot  fit,  but  it  is  then  more  apt  to  excite 
nausea. 

In  remittent  fever  it  is  given  with  equal 
freedom,  even  though  the  remission  of  the 
fever  may  be  obscure. 

In  some  forms  of  continued  fever  which 
are  connected  with  dehility,  as  in  typhus, 
cynanche  maligna,  confluent  small  p>x,  &c. 
it  is  regarded  as  o.ie  of  the  most  valuable 
remedies.  It  may  be  prejudicial,  however, 
in  those  diseases,  where  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes  are  inflamed,  or  where  there  is 
much  irritation,  marked  by  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  and  in  pure  typhus  it  appeals  to 
be  less  useful  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease than  in  the  convalescent  stage. 

Even  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  yvhere 
there  are  marks  of  inflammatory  action, 
particularly  in  acute  rheumatism,  bark  has 
been  found  useful  after  bloodletting.  In 
erysipelas,  in  gangrene,  in  extensive  suppu- 
ration and  venereal  ulceration,  the  free  use 
of  bark  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  various  forms  of  passive  hxmor- 
rhagy,  in  many  other  diseases  of  chronic  de- 
bility,  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis, paralysis, 
rickets,  scrophuU,  dropsy,  and  in  a  variety 
of  spasmodic  affections,  epilepsy,  chorea, 
and  hysteria,  it  is  dministered  as  a  power- 
ful and  permanent  tonic,  either  alone,  or 
combined  with  other  remedies  suited  to  the 
particular  case. 

Its  usual  dose  is  half  a  drachm.  The  on- 
ly inconvenience  of  a  larger  dose  is  its  sit- 
ting uneasy  on  the  stomach.  It  may  there- 
fire,  if  necessary,  be  frequently  repeater1, 
and  in  urgent  cases  may  be  taken  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  powder  is  more  effectual  than  any 
of  the  preparations  :  it  is  given  in  wine,  in 
any  spirituous  liq  or  ;  or,  if  it  exc  te  nausea, 
combined  with  an  aromatic.  The  cold  in- 
fusion is  the  least  powerful,  but  most  grate- 
ful ;  the  decoction  contains  much  more  of 
the  active  matter  of  the  bark,  and  is  the 
preparation  generally  used  when  the  pow- 
der is  rejected  ;  its  dose  is  from  two  to  four 
ounces.  The  spirituous  tincture,  though 
containing  still  more  of  the  bark,  cannot 
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be  extensively  used  on  account  of  the  men- 
struum, but  is  principally  employed,  occa- 
sionally, and  in  small  doses  of  two  or  tliree 
drachms,  as  a  siomacliic  The  extract  is 
a  prep:  ration  of  considerable  power,  when 
properly  prepared,  and  is  adapted  to  diose 
cases,  where  the  remedy  requires  to  be 
continued  for  some  time.  It  is  then  given 
in  the  form  of  pill,  in  a  dose  from  five  to 
fifteen  grains. 

R^rk  is  likewise  sometimes  given  in  the 
form  of  enema;  one  scruple  of  the  extract, 
or  two  drachms  of  the  powder,  being  diffu- 
sed in  four  ounces  of  starch  mucilage.  The 
decoction  is  also  sometimes  applied  as  a 
fomentation  to  ulcers. 

Cinchona  Carib.>ea.  The  systematic 
name  cf  the  Caribaean  bark -tree.  It  grows 
in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  the  sea-side 
beech,  According  to  Dr.  Wright,  the  bark 
of  this  tree  is  not  less  efficacious  than  that 
of  the  cinchona  of  Peru,  for  which  it  will 
prove  an  useful  substitute  :  but  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Skeete,  it  appears  to  have 
less  astringent  power. 

Cinchona  floribunda.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords*  the 
Saint  Luce  bark.  Dr.  Withering  considers 
this  bark  as  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
other  species  of  this  genus-  In  its  recent 
state  it  is  considerably  emetic  and  cathar- 
tic, properties  which  in  some  degree  it  re- 
tains on  being  dried;  so  that  the  stomach 
does  not  bear  this  bark  in  large  doses,  and 
in  small  ones  its  effects  are  not  such  as  to 
give  it  any  peculiar  recommen'iation. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  The  name 
of  the  officinal  Peruvian  bark.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Cinchona  Sancta  Fe.  Several  species 
of  cinchona  have  been  lately  discovered  at 
Sancta  Fe,  yielding  barks  both  of  the  pale 
and  red  kind;  and  which,  from  their  sensi- 
ble qualities,  are  likely  upon  trial  to  become 
equally  useful  with  those  produced  in  the 
kingdom  of  Peru. 

Cinchona  rubra.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  flava.     See  Cinchona. 

Cincinnus.  The  hair  on  the  temples. 
See  Capillus. 

Cinclesis.  (From  *ryx.\i£a>,  to  move.) 
Cinclismus.  An  involuatary  nictitation  or 
wir.king.     Vogel. 

Cinerarium.  (From  cinis,  ashes.)  The 
ash-hole  of  a  chynvcal  instrument. 

Cineres.  (plur.  of  cinis,  ashes.)     Ashes. 

CINERES  CLAVELLATI.  (Clavella- 
tus  ;  from  clarus,  a  wedge,  The  name  of 
cineres  clavellati  originated  from  the  little 
wedges  or  billets  into  whxh  the  wood  was 
cut  to  mak?  potash.)  Aluinen  cutinum.  Sal 
alkali  fixum.  Cineres  ritssicL  Kali.  Potassa 
gaxennum.  Kali  impurum.  Impure  potash 
or  pearl  ash.  The  name  adopted  in  the 
new  London  pharmacopoeia  is  potassa 
impura.  It  is  from  tlii-.  salt  the  vari- 
ous   preparations     of   potash     are    made. 


The  ancients  called  the  ashes  of  burnt- 
wood  lix,  from  whence  the  modern  word 
lixivia.  The  English  name  potato  is 
from  the  pots  in  which  the  lixivium  was 
boiled. 

Cineres  rtjssici.     See   Cineres  clavellati. 
CINERITIOUS.     (From  cinis,  ashes.)  Of 
the  colour  of  ashes.     A  name  applied  to  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  an  ash-colour. 

Cineriticm.  (From  cinis,  ashes.)  A 
cupel  or  test ;  so  named  from  its  being 
commonly  made  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables 
or  bones. 

Cinerulam.     A  name  for  spodium. 
Cinetus.     An  epithet  formerly  applied 
to  the  diaphragm. 

Cingularia.  (From  cingulum,  a  girdle; 
because  it  grows  in  that  shape.)  The  lyco- 
podium. 

Cingulum.  (From  cingo,  to  bind.)  A 
girdle  or  belt  about  the  loins. 

Cingulum  mercurials.  A  mercurial 
girdle,  called  also  cingulum  sapientia-,  and 
cingulum  stultitix.  It  was  an  invention  of 
Rulundus's  ;  different  directions  are  given 
for  making  it,  but  the  following  is  one  of 
the  neatest :  "Take  three  dram,  of  quick- 
silver; shake  it  with  two  ounces  of  lemon- 
juice  until  the  globules  disappear;  then 
separate  the  juice  and  mix  with  the  ex- 
tinguished quicksilver  half  the  white  of 
an  rgg  ;  gum-dragon  finely  powdered,  a 
scruple  ;  and  spread  the  whole  on  a  belt  of 
flannel. 

Cingulum  Sancti  Johannis.  A  name  of 
the  artemisia. 

Cinii  icatum.  A  name  for  calcinatum. 
CINNABAR.  (Pliny  says  the  Indians 
call  by  this  name  a  mixture  of  the  blood 
of  the  dragon  and  elephant,  and  also  many 
substances  which  resemble  it  in  colour,  par- 
ticularly the  minium.)  Minium  purum. 
Minium  Grxcorum.-  Magnes  epilepsia. 
Atzemafor.  Amnion.  Azamur.  Vitruvius 
calls  it  anthrax.  A  red  mineral  substance 
composed  if  mercury  combined  with  sul- 
phur. It  is  either  native  or  factitious  The 
native  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver  moderately 
compact,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  co- 
lour. This  kind  of  cinnabar,  artificial  cin- 
nabar, employed  as  a  factitious  cinnabar,  is 
a  mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphur  sublimed, 
and  thus  reduced  to  a  fine  red  substance. 
The  best  is  of  a  high  colour  and  full  of  nee- 
dle-like bpiculx.  See  Sulphuretum  hyra 
rubrum.  Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  a 
mild  mercurial,  and  as  an  alterative.  Hoff- 
man greatly  recommends  it  as  a  sedative 
and  antispasmodic.  Others  deny  that  cin- 
nabar taken  internally  has  any  medicinal 
quality;  and  their  opinion  is  grounded  on 
the  insolubility  of  it  in  any  menstruum  It 
is  found  in  the  Dtitchy  of  Deuxponts,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  Spain,  S'nith  America,  8cc. 
1  is  called  native  vermillion,  and  cinnabar 
in  flowe;«. 
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Cinnabar  factitia.  See  Sulphuretum 
hydrargyri  rubrum. 

Cinnabar  nativa.     See  Cinnabar. 

Cinnamaiiis  Ghjecorum.  The  sanguis 
draconis  and  cinnabar. 

CINNAMOMUM.  (From     kinamon. 

Arab.)  Cinnamon.  The  tret  which  affords 
the  true  cinnamon,  which  is  its  inner  bark, 
is  the  Laurus  cinnamomum  of  J^cquin  .- — 
Joliis  trintrviis  ovato  oblongis  :  nervis  versus 
tipicem  evanescentibus.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
one  of  the  mo.il  grateful  of  the  aromatics  ; 
of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  moderately  pun- 
gent, glowing,  but  not  fiery  taste,  accom- 
panied with  considerable  sweetness,  and 
some  degree  of  adstringency.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  cordial,  carminative,  and  re- 
storative spices  we  are  in  possession  of,  and 
is  generally  mixed  with  the  diet  of  the  stck. 
The  essential  oil,  on  account  of  its  high 
price,  is  seldom  used  :  a  tincture,  simple 
and  spirituous  water,  are  directed  to  be 
kept  in  the  shops.  The  watery  infusion  of 
cinnamon  is  given  with  advantage  to  re- 
lieve nausea  and  check  vomiting. 

Cinquefoil.     See  Pentaphyllum. 

Cion.  (K/*v,  a  column,  from  xico,  to 
move.)  The  uvula  was  formerly  so  named 
from  its  pyramidal  shape  :  also  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uvula. 

Cionis.  (From  x/w,  the  uvula.)  A  dis- 
eased enlargement  and  painful  swelling  of 
the  uvula. 

CIRCiEA.  (From  Circe,  the  enchantress ; 
so  named  from  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
used  by  Circe  in  her  enchanted  prepara- 
tions.)    Enchanter's  nightshade, 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  Th<  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
the  Circ&a  lutiana,  which  is  now  fallen 
wholly  into  disuse. 

CIKCOCELE  (From  K/gJcoc,  varix,  or  a 
dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  kha»,  a  tumour.) 
Variocele.  A  varicose  distension  and  en- 
largement of  the  spermatic  veins;  and 
whether  considered  on  account  of  the  pain, 
or  on  account  of  the  wasting  of  the  testicle, 
which  now  and  then  follows,  it  may  truly 
bee  died  a  disease.  It  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  a  descent  of  a  small  portion  of 
omentum.  The  uneasiness  which  it  occa- 
sion-,, is  a  kind  of  pain  in  the  back,  gene- 
rally relieved  by  suspension  of  thescroium. 
It  lias  been  resembled  to  a  collection  of 
earthworms.  It  is  most  frequently  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  spermatic  process, 
which  is  below  the  opening-  in  the  abdo- 
mi.ial  tendon  ;  and  the  vessels  generally 
become  rather  larger  as  they  approach  the 
testes.  There  is  one  sure  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  a  circocele  and  omen- 
tal hernia  :  place  the  patient  in  a  horizontal 
posture,  and  empty  the  swelling  by  pressure 
upon  the  scrotum  ;  then  put  'the  fingers 
firmly  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomi- 
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nal  ring,  and  desire  the  patient  to  rise  ;  if 
it  is  a  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  re-appear, 
as  long  as  the  pressure  is  continued  at  the 
ring :  but  if  a  circoceie,  the  swelling  re- 
turns with  increased  size,  on  account  of 
the  return  of  olood  into  the  abdomen  being 
prevented  by  Mie  pressure. 

Circos.  (From  Mfiuai.  to  roli  up.)  A 
ring.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sphinc- 
ter muscle,  which  is  round  iike  a  ring. 

CIRCUIATION.  (CircAatio;  from  ar- 
culo,  to  compass  about.)  A  vital  action 
performed  by  the  heart  in  the  following 
manner:  the  blood  is  returned  into  the 
right  auricle  of  tfft  heart  bt  the  descend- 
ing and  ascending  venae  cavae,  which,  when 
diste.ided,  contracts  and  sends  Us  biood 
into  the  right  ventricle  ;  from  the  right, 
ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the  pul- 
monary artery,  to  circulate  through,  and 
undergo  .>  change  in,  the  lungs,  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  right  auricle 
by  the  closing  of  the  valves,  which  are 
situated  there  for  that  purpose.  Having 
undergone  this  change  in  the  luigs,  it  is 
brought  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  by 
the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  from  thence 
it  is  evacua;ed  into  the  left  ventricle.  The 
left  ventricle,  when  distended,  contracts, 
and  throws  the  blood  through  the  aorta  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  to  be  returned  by 
the  veins  into  the  two  venae  cavae.  It  is 
prevented  from  passing  back  from  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  auricle  by  a  valvular 
apparatus;  and  the  beginning  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  aorta  is  also  furnished 
with  similar  organs,  to  prevent  its  return- 
ing into  the  ventricles. — (See  Heart.')  It  is 
by  means  of  this  important  action,  that 
every  part  of  the  body  lives,  becomes 
warm,  and  is  nourished,  the  various  secre- 
tions separated,  and  the  chyle  converted 
into  blood.  In  the  foetus  the  blood  passes 
from  the  umbilical  veins,  partly  into  the 
vena  portae,  and  partly  through  the  canalis 
venosus,  into  the  ascending  cava  The 
lungs  being  contracted,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity circulates  through  them,  and  the 
greater  part  flows  through  the  canalis  arte- 
riosus and  foramen  ovale  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  into  the  aorta,  and  is  carried 
back  by  the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  pla- 
centa. 

Circulator.  (From  civ  ulo,  to  compass 
about.)  A  wandering  practise?  in  medi- 
cine.    A  quack.     A  mountebank. 

Circulatorium.  (From     circulo,    to 

move  round.)  A  chemical  dige^:  .ng  ves- 
sel in  which  the  fluid  performs  a  circulatory 
motion 

CIRCULUS.  (Dim.  of  circus,  a  circle.) 
A  circle  or  ring.  Any  part  of  the  body 
which  is  round  or  annular,  as  circulus  cculi. 
A  round  chemical  and  chirurgiod  instru- 
ment, ;ometimes  called  abbreviatorium  by 
the  old  chymists. 

Cikculus    arteriosus    imdis.  The 
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artery  which  runs  round  the  iris  and  forma 
a  circle,  is  so  termed. 

Cikculls  auAMiiPLEX.     A  bandage. 

Cikcumcaulalis.  A  name  of  the  adnata 
of  the  eve. 

CIRCUMCISION.  (Circumcisio,  from 
circu?nscindo,  10  cut  about.)  The  cutting 
off  die  prepuce  from  the  f*lans  penis ;  an 
ancient  custom,  still  practiced  amongst  the 
Jews. 

C1RCUMFLEXUS.  {Circumjiexus,  sc. 
muculus  )  Tensor  palati  of  limes.  Cir- 
cuinflexus  palati  mollis  of  Aibimis.  Sph.eno- 
talpingo  staphilinus,  seu  siaphilinus  exter- 
nals or  Winslow.  Musctlus  tnbx  novx  of 
Valsalva.  Palato-salpmgeus  of  Douglass. 
Pterigo-staphylinns  of  Cowper,  and  Petro- 
salpingo  stapkilin  of  Dumas.  This  m-iscle 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  behind  the  foramen  ovale, 
which  transmits  ihe  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  from  the  Eustachian 
tube,  not  far  from  its  osseous  part ;  it 
then  runs  down  along  the  pterygoideus 
interims,  passes  over  the  hook  of  the  inter- 
nal plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  by  a 
round  tendon,  which  soon  spreads  into  a 
broad  membrane.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  the  semilunar 
edge  of  the  os  palati,  and  extends  as  tar 
as  the  suture  which  joins  the  two  bones. 
Generally  some  of  its  posterior  fibres  join 
with  the  constrictor  pharyngis  superior, 
and  palato-pharyngxus.  Its  use  is  to  stretch 
the  velum,  to  draw  it  downwards,  and  to 
a  side  towards  the  hook.  It  hath  little 
effect  upon  the  tube,  being  chiefly  con- 
nected to  its  osseous  part. 

Cikcumgtratio.  (From  circumgyro,  to 
turn  round.)  Circumgyration,  or  the  turn- 
ing a  limb  round  in  its  socket. 

Circumlitio.  (From  circumlino,  to 
anoint  all  over.)  A  medicine  used  as  a  ge- 
neral unction  or  liniment  to  the  part. 

CincuMosSALis.  (From  circum,  about, 
and  os,  a  bone.)  Surrounding  a  bone  as  the 
periosteum  does  ;  or  surrounded  by  a  bone. 

Circus.  (From  carha,  to  surround. 
Chald.)  A  circle  or  ring.  A  circular  band- 
age, called  also  plinthius  lacqueus. 

Cirnesis.  (From  x./f>vzu>,  to  mix.)  An 
union  of  separate  things. 

Ciiisium  arvense.  (From  w/ia-oc,  a  vein 
or  swelling  of  a  vein,  which  this  herb  was 
supposed  to  heal.)  The  carduus  haemor- 
rhoidalis. 

Cirsocele.     See  Circocele. 

Cirsoities.  (From  ki^to;,  a  varix,  and 
s/Jbc,  likeness.)  Resembling  a  varix :  an 
epithet  applied  by  Rufus  Ephesius  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  brain. 

Cirsos.  (From  m/utm,  to  dilate.)  A  va- 
rix or  preternatural  distension  of  any  part 
of  a  vein. 

Cissa.  (From  wa-sra,  a  glutinous  bird.) 
A  depraved  appetite  proceeding  from  pre- 
vious gluttony  and  voracity. 


C1SSAMFF.LOS.  (From  *ur<ro(,  ivy, 
and  xu7ri\oc,  the  vine  )  The  n.nn.  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  LinntStfl  system. 
Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Monadelphta.  The 
wild  vine  with  leaves  like  ivy. 

Cissamtelos  l'AiiiKHA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pariera  brava.  See  Pariera 
bruva. 

Cissinum.  (From  wo-o-oc,  ivy.)  The 
name  of  a  plaster  mentiened  by  j€gineta. 

CIST  A.  (From  ku/uoj,  to  deposit.)  A 
eyst. 

Cisterva.  (From  data,  a  cyst.)  The 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  is  so  called 
from  its  cavity ;  also  the  lacteal  vessels  in 
women. 

CISTUS.  (K/!t7cc,  the  derivation  of  which 
is  uncertain.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Polyundria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
Cistus. 

Cistus  creticus.  (From  Zeis,  Heb.) 
Cisthurus.  Cissarus.  Dorycinium.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
the  laudanum  of  the  shops  is  obtained.  See 
Ladanum. 

Cistus  humilis.  A  name  of  parnassia 
or  white  liverwort. 

Cistus  ladanikeha.     See  Ladanum. 

Cistus  i.edox.  A  name  of  Ledum  pa- 
lustre.     See  Rosmarinus. 

Citiiarus.  (From  KiOapx,  a  harp.)  The 
bi  east  is  sometimes  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Citkago.  (From  citrus,  a  citron,  so 
called  from  its  citron-like  smell.)  Citvaria. 
Melissa  or  baum. 

CITRAS.  (From  citrus,  the  citron.)  A 
citrate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemons,  with  different 
bases ;  as  the  citrate  of  alumin,  citrate  o/ 
ammonia,  citrate  of  potash. 

Cithea.     See  Limon. 

C1TREUM.  (From  citrus.)  Citron. 
Malus  medicu.  Mains  citria.  The  citron- 
tree.  Citrus  medica  of  Linnaeus.  Its  fruit 
is  called  Cedromela,  which  is  larger  and  less 
succulent  than  the  lemon  ;  but  in  all  other 
respects  the  citron  and  lemon  trees  agree. 
The  lemon  is  a  variety  only  of  the  citrus 
■medica.  The  citron  juice  when  sweetened 
with  sugar  is  called  by  the  Italians  aigre 
di  cedre. 

CITRIC  ACID.  Jcidum  citricum.  The 
juice  of  lemons.  The  citric  acid  may  be 
obtained  pure  in  concrete  crystals,  by  the 
following  method  :  Saturate  hoiling  lemon- 
juice  with  pulverized  chalk.  The  acid  forms 
with  lime  a  salt  that  is  scarce  soluble,  and 
the  mucilaginous  and  extractive  substances 
remain  dissolved  in  the  supernatant  liquor  ; 
the  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  luke- 
warm water,  till  it  ceases  to  deepen  in 
colour  ;  it  dissolves  nearly  as  well  as  sul- 
phate of  lime;  it  is  then  to  be  treated  with 
as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  is  requisite  to 
saturate  the  chalk,  diluted  in  ten  parts  of 
water;  and    this  mixture  is  t'>  be  boiled 
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for  a  few  minutes.  Afterwards,  it  must  be 
cooled  and  filtered ;  the  sulphate  of  lime 
remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  liquor  affords 
a  crystallized  acid  by  evaporation.  See  li- 
mon 

Citiunatio.     Complete  digestion. 

Cithinula.  (A  Dim.  of  citrus.)  A 
small  citron. 

Citron.     See  Limnn. 

Citrul,  Sicilian.     See   Citrullus. 

CITRULLUS.  Jtngura.  Jace  brasi- 
liensibus.  'I'etrunguria.  Sicilian  citrul*  or 
water-melon.  The  seed-,  of  this  plant,  Cu- 
curbila  citrullus  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  mul- 
tipartitis,  were  formerly  used  medicinally, 
but  now  only  to  re-produce  the  plant. 
Water  melon  is  cooling-,  and  somewhat  nu- 
tritious ;  but  so  soon  begins  to  ferment, 
as  to  prove  highly  noxious  to  some  sto- 
machs, and  bring  on  s;i  .sms,  diarrheas, 
cholera  morbus,  colics,  &c. 

CITRUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Palyadelphia.     Order,   Icosandria. 

2.  The  name  of  the  lemon.     See  Limon. 

Citrus  auhanthjm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  orange  tree.     See  Aurantium. 

Citiius  medic  a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lemon-tree.     See  Limon. 

Citta.     A  voracious  appetite. 

Cittosis.     See  Chlorosis. 

Civet  cat.     See  Zibet  hum. 

CIVETTA.  (From  sebet,  Arab.)  Civet. 
An  unctuous  odoriferous  drug  n;.w  only 
used  by  perfumers. 

Clap.     See  Gonorrhoea. 

CLARET.  {Clare turn  ,-  from  clareo,  to 
be  clear.)  A  French  wine,  that  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage,  as  a  tonic  and 
antiseptic,  where  red  port  wine  disagrees 
with  the  patient  ;  and  in  typhoid  fevers  of 
children  and  delicate  females,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable as  a  common  drink. 

Claretum.  See  Claret.  Also  a  wine 
impregnated  with  spices  and  sugar,  called 
by  some  Vinum  Hippocruticum.  A  Clare- 
tum purgatonvm,  composed  of  a  vinous  in- 
fusion of  glass  of  antimony  in  cinnamon 
water  with  sugar,  is  mentioned  by  Schroe- 
der. 

CLAUIFICATIO.  The  depuration  of 
any  thing. 

Clai-y.     A  name  for  the  horminum. 

Clasis.  (From  xa*»,  to  break.)  Clasma. 
A  fncture. 

Clausthum.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.) 
Cltithrum  gutluris.  Any  aperture  which 
has  a  power  of  contracting  itself,  or  closing 
its  orifice  by  any  means,  as  the  passage  of 
the  throat. 

CLAt'smcM  viKGisiTATis.     The  hymen. 

CLAUSURA.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.) 
An  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity  in 
the  body.  Thus  clausura  uteri  is  a  preter- 
natural imperforation  of  the  uterus  ;  clau- 
sura tubarum  Fallopiarum,  a  morbid  im- 
perforation of   the  Fallopian  tubes,  men- 


tioned by  Ruysch  as  one  cause  of  infecun- 
dity. 

Clavatio.  (From  clava,  a  club)  A 
sort  of  articulation  witnout  motion,  where 
the  .jarts  are,  as  it  were,  driven  in  with  a 
hammer,  like  the  teeth  in  the  sockets.  See 
(Jomphosis- 

Clavellatus.  (From  clavus,  a  wedge.) 
A  specific  name  of  potash,  or  cineres  cla- 
vellati :  and  so  named  from  the  little 
wedges,  or  billets,  into  which  the  wood 
was  cut  to  make  it. 

CLAVICLE.  (Dim.  of  claids  ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  ancient  key.) 
Collar-bone.  The  clavicle  is  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast.  It  extends  across,  from  the 
tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum  ;  it  is  a  round  bone,  a  little 
flattened  towards  the  end,  which  joins  the 
scapula ;  it  is  curved  like  an  Italic  S, 
having  one  curve  turned  out  towards  the 
breast ;  it  is  useful  as  an  arch,  supporting 
the  shoulders,  preventing  them  from  falling 
forwards  upon  the  breast,  and  making  the 
hands  strong  antagonists  to  each  other  ; 
which,  without  this  steadying,  they  could 
not  have  been. 

1.  The  thoracic  end,  that  next  the  ster- 
num, or  whit  may  be  called  the  inner  head 
of  the  clavicle,  is  round  and  flat,  or  but- 
ton like  ;  and  it  is  received  into  a  suitable 
hollow  on  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum 
It  is  not  only  like  other  joints  surrounded 
by  a  capsule  or  purse  ;  it  is  further  pro- 
vided with  a  small  moveable  cartilnge, 
which,  like  a  friction-wheel  in  machinery, 
saves  the  parts  and  facilitates  the  motions, 
and  moves  continually  as  the  clavicle  moves 

2.  But  the  outward  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  flattened,  as  it  approaches  the  scapula, 
and  the  ec\gt  of  that  flatness  is  turned  to  the 
edge  ot  the  flattened  acromion,  so  that 
they  touch  but  in  one  single  point.  This 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  acromion,  are  flat- 
tened and  covered  with  a  crust  of  cartiJage; 
but  the  motion  here  is  very  slight  and 
quite  insensible ;  they  are  tied  firmly  by- 
strong  ligaments  ;  and  we  may  consider 
this  as  almost  a  fixed  point ;  for  there  is 
little  motion  of  the  scapula  upon  the  cla- 
vicle ;  but  there  is  much  motion  of  the 
clavicle  upon  the  breast,  for  the  clavicle 
serves  as  a  shaft,  or  axis,  firmly  tied  to  the 
scapula,  upon  which  the  scapula  moves 
and  turns,  being  connected  with  the  trunk 
only  by  this  single  point,  viz.  the  articu- 
lation of  the  clavicle  with  the  breast- 
bone. 

Claviccltjs.     See  Clavicle. 

Clavicula.     See  Clavicle. 

Clavis.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.)  The 
same  as  clavicle. 

CLAVUS.  A  nail.  The  sensation  re- 
sembling the  driving  a  nail  into  the  head. 
A  fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  may 
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be  covered  by  one's  thumb,  giving  a  sen- 
sation like  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into  the 
part.  When  connected  with  hysterics,  it 
is  called  clavus  hystericus.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  corn*,  from  their  r.  .  m- 
blance  to  the  head  of  a  nail ;  and  to  an 
artificial  palate,  or  diseased  uterus. 

Clavus  hystericus.     See  Clavus. 

Clavus  oculorum.  A  staphyloma,  or 
tumour  on  the  eyelids. 

Clay.     See  Alumina. 

Cleavers.     See  Aparine. 

Cleidion.  Clidion.  The  epithet  of  a 
pastil,  described  by  Galen  and  Paulus 
^Egineta ;  and  it  is  the  name  also  of  an 
epithem  described  by  ^Etius. 

Clf.idoma  (From  x.mj£m,  to  close  )  A 
pastil,  or  torch.     Also  the  clavicula. 

Cleidomastoidkus.  (From  xtetfcty.*,  the 
clavicle,  and  ^cstroe/Jsuoc,  the  mastoidzus 
muscle.)     See  Stcrna-cleidomastoidceus. 

Cleisagra.  (Brom  xxh?,  the  clavicle, 
and  a-yga.,  a  prey.)  The  gout  in  the  arti- 
culation of  the  clavicles. 

Cleithron.  (From  nxufu,  to  shut.) 
See  Claustrutn. 

CLEMATIS.  (From  *Mifut,  a  tendril; 
so  named  from  its  climbing  up  trees,  or 
any  thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with  its  ten- 
drils.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria. 
Order,  Polyginia. 

Clematis  recta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  upright  virgin's -bower.  See  Flam- 
mula  Jovis. 

Clematis  vitalba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  traveller's-joy.     See  Vitalba. 

Clematitis.     The  same  as  clematis. 

Cleonis  collyrium.  The  name  of  a 
collyrium  described  by  Celsus. 

Cleoms  gluten.  An  astringent  for- 
mula of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  white  of 

Clepsydra.  (From  KXt7rra>,  to  conceal, 
and  «fo>g,  water  )  Properly,  an  instrument 
to  measure  time  by  the  dropping  of  water 
through  a  hole,  from  one  vessi  1  to  another  j 
but  it  is  used  to  express  a  chymical  vessel, 
perforated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  also 
an  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus, 
contrived  to  convey  sufFumigations  to  the 
uterus,  in  hysterical  cases. 

Clibaxus.  (Quasi  KAK&cmc :  from  **- 
xv^rln,  to  conceal.)  A  portable  furnace,  or 
still,  in  which  the  materials  to  be  wrought 
on  are  shut  up. 

Climacter.  (From  KXi/xxfa,  to  pro- 
ceed gradually.  The  progression  of  the 
life  of  man.  It  is  usually  divided  into  pe- 
riods of  seyen  years. 

Climax.  (From  ka.</u«£»,  to  proceed.) 
A  name  of  some  antidotes,  which,  in  regu- 
lar proportion,  increased  or  diminished 
the  ingredients  of  which  it  was  composed, 
e.g.  Chanaedryos  %  jjj .  Centaurii  Jjj.  Hy- 
perici  |j. 


Climbing  birthivort.  See  Aristnlochia 
tenuis. 

CLINICAL.  (Ctinicm ;  from  vym,  a 
bed.)  Any  tiling  concerning  a  bed  :  thus 
clinical  lectures,  notes,  a  clinical  physi- 
cian, &c. ;  which  mean  lectures  given  at 
the  bed  side,  observations  taken  from  pa- 
tients when  in  bed,  a  physician  who  visits 
his  patients  in  their  bed,  &c. 

CLINOID.  (Clinoideus  ;  from  xA«r»,  a 
bed,  and  ufos,  resemblance.)  Resembling 
a  bed.  The  four process  surrounding  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  Bphxnoid  bone  are  so 
called,  of  which  two  are  anterior,  ami  two 
posterior. 

Cli\omastoii>eus.  A  corruption  of  clei- 
domastoideus. 

Clissus.  A  chymical  term  denoting  mi- 
neral compotind  spirits;  but  antimony  is 
considered  as  tl-c  basis  clyssi.  A  spirit  of 
antinomy  is  called  clyssus. 

Cxitobidis  MUstiLus.  See  Erector  clito- 
riilis. 

CLITORIS.  (From  x&tw,  to  enclose,  or 
hide;  because  it  1-;  hid  by  the  labia  puden- 
dorum.)  Columella.  A  small  glandiform 
body,  like  a  penis  in  miniature,  and,  like 
it,  covered  with  a  prxpuce,  or  fore-skin. 
It  is  situated  above  the  nymp'.iae,  and  before 
die  opening  of  the  urinary  passage  of  wo- 
men. Anatomy  ln-.s  discovered,  that  the 
clitoris  is  composed,  like  the  penis,  of  a 
cavernous  sub-Knee,  and  of  a  glans,  which 
lias  no  perforation,  but  is,  like  that  of  the 
penis,  exquisitely  sensible.  The  clitoris  is 
the  principal  seat  of  pleasure  :  during  coi- 
tion it  is  distended  with  blood,  and  after 
the  verereal  orgasm  it  becomes  flaccid  and 
falls.  Instances  have  occurred,  where  the 
clitoris  was  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  the 
female  to  have  venereal  commerce  with 
others ;  and,  in  Paris,  this  fact  was  made  a 
public  exhibition  of  to  the  faculty.  Women 
thus  formed  appear  to  partake,  in  their  ge- 
neral  form,  less  of  the  female  character,  and 
are  termed  hermaphrodites.  The  clitoris 
of  children  is  larger,  in  proportion,  than  in 
full-grown  women :  it  of:tn  projects  be- 
yond the  external  labia  at  birth. 

CiiTORrsMus  (From  kkuJo^k )  Amor- 
bid  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

CLONIC.  (From  n>.c,veu>,  to  move  to  and 
fro.)     Spasmi  clonici.     Set  Convulsion. 

Cloaodes  (Fr  m  xxevw,  to  agitate.) 
A  string  unequal  pulse. 

Clove  bark.    See  Cassia  caryophyllata. 

Clove  gillifciver.  See  Caryophyllum  ru- 
brum. 

Clove  July  Jlouuer.  See  Caryophyllum  ru- 
brum. 

Clove  pink.     See  Caryophyllum  rubrum. 

Clove.     See  Caruophy'.lum  arnmatitnm. 

CLUNESIA.  (From  dunes,  the  but- 
tocks.) Proctalgia.  An  inflamma'.ion  of 
the  buttocks. 

CLUSIA.       (So  called   in    memory   of 
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Charles  Clusius,  an  eminent  botanist.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Polygamic  Order,  JWonoe- 
i-id.     Balsam -tree.  , 

Clvtia  kluthkiiia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  was  supposed  to  afford 
the  cascarilla  bark. 

CLUYTIA.  (Named  after  Cluyt,  and 
generally  spelt  clutius.)  Tlie  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Dioeciu.     Order,  Gynandria. 

Clcdo.v  (K/u/cAw.)  A  fluctuation  and 
flatulency  in  the  stomach. 

Cltpkalis.  (From  clypeus,  a  shield.) 
Formed  like  a  shield,  hence  cartilago  cry- 
peal  is. 

Clysmus.  Clysma  (From  Khufa,  to  wash.) 
A  glyster. 

Clyssus.  Clistus.  A  term  anciently 
used  by  the  chymists  for  medicines  made 
by  the  re-un.on  of  different  principles,  as 
oil,  salt,  and  spirit,  by  long-  digestion  ;  but 
it  is  not  now  practised,  and  the  term  is  al- 
most lost. 

Ci.vssus  antimonii.  Clyssus  mineralis. 
A  weak  acid  of  sulphur. 

Clyster.  (Clysterium.  From  x.\vfa,  to 
cleanse.)     A  glyster. 

Cnxxia.  Any  part  connected  with  the 
tibia. 

CYEMor>A('TV'i,.rxs.  (From  Ktn/xx,  the 
tibia,  and  JW7nao?,  a  finger,  or  toe.)  A 
muscle  whose  origin  is  in  the  tibia,  and 
whose  insertion  is  in  the  toes.  Its  office  is 
to  elevate  the  toes.  See  Extensa)-  digitorum 
longus. 

Cnesis.  (From  mxc/,  to  scratch.)  Cnes- 
ma.  Cnesmos.  A  painful  itching  of  any 
part. 

Cxiciiuboh.  (From  kvmc;,  cnicus,  et  extuov, 
oil.)  Oil  made  of  the  seeds  of  cnicus;  Its 
virtues  are  the  same  with  those  of  ricinus, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Cniccs.     (From  x.vxa>,  to  scratch  )     The  > 
plant  used  by  Hippocrates  by  this  name,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  carthamus ;  but  modern 
botanists  exclude  it  from  the  species  of  tiiis 
plant. 

Cnicus  sylvesthis.  The  Carduus  bene- 
dict us. 

Cnidii  cocci.     See   Coccognidia. 

Cnidii  guana.     See  Coccognidia. 

Cnidosis.  (From  *v&T»,  the  nettle.)  An 
itching  sensation,  such  as  is  perceived  by 
the  nettle.     A  dry  ophthalmy. 

Cnipotes.     An  itching. 

Cnismos.     See  Cnesis. 

Cnyma.  (From  Kvuce,  to  scrape,  or  grate.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  rasure,  punc- 
ture, or  velbcation  :  also  the  same  as  cnes- 
mos, or  cnesis. 

COAGULANTIA.      (From    coaguft,    to 
incrassate,  or  curdle.)     Such  medicines  as 
coagulate    the    blood    and  juices  flowing 
D  it. 

COAGULABLE       LYMPH.        Lympha 
ice   has  a  : 


affinity  to  the  white  of  eggs.  It  is  a 
component  part  of  the  serum  of  the  human 
blood.  It  may  be  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities  bv  stirring  the  serum  about  with 
a  stick,  when  it  adheres  to  its  sides.  In 
certain  diseased  actions  it  is  seperated  from 
the  blood,  and  is  often  found  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  circumscribed 
cavities  of  the  hotly.  It  has  neither  taste 
nor  smell  •  it  always  possesses  a  white  and 
opakc  colour  ;  is  of  a  glutinous  consistence, 
and,  if  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  becomes 
horny.  lis  presence  is  detected  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  diluted  mineral  acids.  See 
also  Albumen. 

COAGULATION.  (Coagidatio ,-  From 
con,  and  ag*,  to  drive  together.)  The  se- 
paration of  the  glutinous  or  viscid  particles, 
contained  in  any  fluid,  from  the  more  thin 
and  not  coagulable  particles :  thus,  when 
milk  curdles,  the  coagulable  particles  form 
the  curd  ;  and  when  acids  are  thrown  into 
any  fluid  containing  coagulable  particles, 
they  form  wh.it  is  called  a  cougulum. 

COAGULUM.  A  term  applied  frequent- 
ly to  blood  and  other  fluids,  when  they  as- 
sume a  jelly-like  consistency. 

Coagulum  aluminis.  This  is  made  by 
beat  ing  the  white  of  eggs  with  a  little  alum, 
until  it  forms  a  cougulum.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  an  efficacious  application  to  re- 
laxations of  the  conjunctive  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

Coaltkrn/e  FEituKs.  (From  con,  and 
ahcrmis,  alternate.)  Fevers  mentioned  by 
Belini,  which  lie  describes  as  two  fevers 
affecting  the  same  patient,  and  the  parox- 
ysm of  one  approaching  as  that  of  the  other 
subsides. 

Coatictatio.  (From  coarcto,  to  straiten.) 
The  contraction,  or  dimunition  of  any  thing. 
Applied  to  the  pulse,  it  means  a  lessening 
in  number. 

CoAiiTicui.ATio.  (From  con,  and  articu- 
latio,  an  articulation.)  That  sort  of  articu- 
lation which  has  manifest  motion. 

COBALT.  Cadmia  metallic  a.  A  metal 
that  has  never  been  found  pure  in  nature. 
We  meet  with  it  almost  always  either  in 
the  sate  of  an  oxyd ;  alloyed  with  other 
metals  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret ;  or  com- 
bined with  an  acid. 

Cobalt  in  the  state  of  an  oxyd  forms  the 
black  cobalt  ore.  This  ore  is  found  in  Ger- 
many, either  in  powder  of  a  black  or  grey 
colour,  or  in  compact  masses.  In  the  last 
(brm,  it  exhibits  at  its  fracture,  ro^e  colour- 
ed spots.  There  arc  several  varieties  of 
this  ore. 

Cobalt,  alloyed  with  other  metals,  forms 
the  'lull  \uldta  cobalt  ore.  In  this  ore,  which 
occurs  either  amorphous  or  crystalized, 
cobalt  is  united  to  iron  and  arsenic.  The 
colour  of  this  ore,  when  fresh  broken,  is 
white  or  blueish-grey,  sometimes  with  a 
shade  of  red.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre.  Its 
texture   is  Cobalt, 
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sulphur,  forms  the  white  Cobg.ll  ore  It  ia 
met  with  in  masses,  nfr  christ&Uizcd  in 
cubes,  dodecahedra,  and  ociahedra.  lis 
colour  is  a  tin-white,  sometimes  reddish- 
yellow.  Cobalt  combined  with  arsenic 
acid  forms  the  red  cobalt  ore,  arseniate  of 
cobalt.  It  is  found  in  masses  of  various 
shapes.  Its  colour  is  red,  inclining  to 
orange. 

Cobalt,  when  in  a  pure  state,  is  of  a  steel- 
grey  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  a  fine 
close  grain.  It  has  a  granulated  fracture, 
and  is  easily  broken  and  pulverized.  Its 
specific  weight  i3  between  7.700  and  7.811. 
It  requires  a  very  intense  heat  for  its  fusion, 
nearly  equal  to  that  necessary  to  melt  cast- 
iron.  When  heated  in  contact  with  the  air, 
it  oxy  dates  before  fusion.  Phosphorus  ren- 
ders it  very  fusible,  and  converts  it  into  a 
phosphuret.  It  unites  to  sulphur  with  diffi- 
culty, but  very  well  with  the  alkatine  Bid- 
phurets  by  fusion.  When  alloyed  with  me- 
tals it  renders  them  granulated,  rigid,  and 
brittle.  It  is  attacked  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  acids,  and  unites  witll  the  boracic 
acid.  Its  solutions  in  different  acids  become 
green  when  heated ;  and  from  this  proper- 
ty, it  is  used  as  an  ink,  which,  when  writ- 
ten with  on  paper,  is  invisible,  but  becomes 
visible  when  gently  heated,  and  disappears 
when  cold.  It  takes  fire  in  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas.  It  colours  glass  of  a 
fine  blue.  It  unites  with  platina,  gold,  iron, 
nickel,  copper  and  arsenic,  by  fusion  ;  but 
silver,  lead,  bismuth,  and  mercury,  refuse  to 
unite  with  it  in  the  dry  way.  In  its  purest 
state,  it  is  not  only  obedient  to  the  magnet, 
but,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  some 
experiments  made  by  Kohl  and  Wenzel,  it 
may  even  receive  a  magnetical  attractive 
power. 

Nitrate  of  potash  oxydates  cobalt  readi- 
ly. It  detonates  by  the  biow  of  a  hammer, 
when  mixed  with  oxygenated  muriate  of 
potash.  It  pn  duces  fine  colours  in  porce- 
lain, e  P:r;al  ;rems,  &c. 

COBiiA  '•.!  WATERS.  Weak  saline 
purging  waters  at  Cobhain. 

COBRA  DE  CAPELLO.  (From  cobra, 
the  head,  or  covering.  Span.)  Crotaltts 
liorridus  of  Linnaeus.  The  rattle-shake ; 
the  stone  out  of  whose  head  is  said  to  be  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  venomous  ani- 
mals. 

Cocca  cnidia.     See  Grana  cnidia. 
Coccakiu.m.     (Prom  *w*w,  a  berry.)    A 
very  small  pill. 

COCCINELLA.  (Dim.  from  coccus,  a 
berry  ;  from  its  resemblance  to  a  berry.) 
Coccinilla.  Ficus  India  gruna.  Scarabao- 
ius  luemisphericus.  Cochinelifera  cochinilla. 
Coccus  Americanus.  Cochinelle.  Coccvs  In- 
dicus  tinctorius.  Cochineal.  The  female 
of  a  species  of  insect  called  Coccus  cacti, 
that  is  found  on,  and  collected  in  South 
America,  from  the  Opunlia,  or  Indian  fig- 


tree.      It   possesses  stimulating  (jualtti 
ordered   l>\    the  College  in  the  I 

tura     cardamom!     compotita     and    tinchon.c 
compost ta  ;  buUmosl  probably,  on  account 

of  the  beautiful  red  colour  which  it  imparts 

to  them. 

Cocco  Hals  i  >i  cm.    The  fruit  of  the  tru< 
balsam. 

CoccoiiMiiiA.      Grana  cnidia.      CocCl 
dii.    The  seeds  of  the  Daphne  mezeretm&te 
so  termed.     They  are    violently  purgative. 
See  Mezereum. 

Coccos.     See  Grana  cnidia. 
Coccoii    Indi    aromatici.      The    piper 
Jamaicense, 

COCCULUS  INDUS.  Dim  of  kcxx;:, 
a  berry.)  Coccus  Jndkus.  Coccuhc  ojjicina- 
rum.  Cocci  Orientates  The  berry  so  called 
is  rugous  and  kidney-shaped,  and  contains 
a  white  nucleus  ;  ii  ii  the  produce  of  the 
Merdapermum  cocculus  ;  foliis  cordatis,  retu- 
sis  mucronutis  ;  cattle  Uucro,  of  Linnx'is.  It 
is  brought  from  Malabarand  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  poisonous  if  swallowed,  bringing  on  a 
nausea, fainting  and  convulsion.  Mixed  with 
paste  it  stupifics  fishes,  so  that  they  will  lie 
on  the  water,  and  not  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  hand  that  takes  them.  The  berries 
possess  an  inebriating  quality  ;  and  are  sup- 
posed to  impart  that  power  to  most  of  the 
London  porter. 

Cocccst  iiai'imcum.  A  name  for  chcr- 
mes. 

COCCUS.  The  name,  in  entomology,  of 
a  tribe  of  insects. 

Coccrs  cacti.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cochineal  animal.      See  CoccineUa. 

COCCYGEUS.  (Coccygeus,  sc.  musculus  ; 
from  KOKHut:  because  it  is  inserted  into  the 
coccyx.)  Tschio-cocigien  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  os  coccygis,  situated  within 
the  pelvis.  It  arises  tendinous  and  Meshy, 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium, 
and  covers  the  inside  of  the  sacro-ischiatic 
ligament :  from  this  narrow  beginning  it 
gradually  increases  to  form  a  thin  fleshy 
belly,  interspersed  with  tendinous  fibres. 
1 1  is  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  os 
sacrum,  and  near  the  whole  length  of  the 
os  coccygis,  laterally.  Its  use  is  to  support 
and  move  the  os  coccygis  forwards,  and  to 
tie  it  more  firmly  10  the  sacrum. 

COCCYGIS  OS.  (From  kokkv^,  the 
cuckoo,  whose  bill  it  is  said  to  represent.) 
Cauda.  0*sis  sacri  acumen.  Cocct/j-.  This 
bone  is  a  small  appendage  to  the  point  of 
the  sacrum,  terminating  this  inverted  co- 
lumn with  an  acute  point,  and  found  in 
very  different  conditions  in  the  several 
stages  of  life.  In  the  child,  it  is  merely 
cartilage,  and  we  can  find  no  point  of 
bone ;  during  youth,  it  is  ossifying  into 
distinct  bones,  which  continue  moveable 
upon  each  other  till  manhood ;  then  the 
separate  bones  gradually  unite  with  each 
other,   so   as   to   form    one  conical    bone, 
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wild  bulgings  and  mark;  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  was  originally  composed;  but 
still  the  last  bone  Continues  to  move  upo.) 
the  joint  of  the  sacrum,  tiil,  in  advanced 
years,  it  is  at  last  firmly  united ;  later  in 
women  than  in  men,  with  whom  it  is  often 
fixed  at  twenty  or  twenty-five.  It  is  not, 
like  the  os  sacrum,  flat,  but  of  a  roundish 
form,  convex  without,  and  concave  in- 
wards; forming  with  the  sacrum  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pelvis  behind.  It  lias  no  holes 
like  the  sacrum;  has  no  communication  with 
the  spinal  canal,  and  transmits  no  nerves  j 
but  points  forwards  to  support  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rectum  ;  thus  it  contracts  the 
lower  opening- of  the  pelvis,  so  a,  to  support 
effectually  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  womb  ; 
and  yet  continues  90  moveable  in  women, 
as  to  recede  in  lime  of  labour,  allowing-  the 
head  of  the  child  to  pass. 

COCCYX.  (Kewtw|,  the  cuckoo.)  See 
Coccygis  os.  Also  the  part  in  which  the  os 
coccygis  is  placed. 

Cochia.  (From  na^stop,  to  turn  or  make 
round.)  An  ancient  name  of  some  officinal 
pills. 

Cochineal.     See   Coccinelltt. 
COCHLEA.         (From    i«^<»,  to     turn 
round.)     A  cavity  of  the  internal   ear,    re- 
sembling- the  shell  of  a  snail,  in  which  are 
observed,  the  modiolus,  or  nucleus,  extend- 
ing from  its  basis  to  the  apex,  the  acahi  tyin- 
pani,  scala  restibuli,  and  spiral  lamina. 
Cochlea  tbahestBIS,     See  Limax. 
COCHLEARE.     (From  cochlea,  a  cockle, 
whose  shell  its  bowl  i  epreseritS.)     A  spoon- 
ful.    In  prescriptions    it  is  sometimes  ab- 
breviated thus,  coch.     Cochlear?  magnum,  is 
a  table-spoon;  cochleare  medium,  a  dessert 
or  pap-spoon  ;  and  cochleare  minimum,  a  tea- 
spoon. 

COCHLEARIA.  (From  cochleare,  a 
spoon;  so  called  from  its  resemblance.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lift- 
nzean  system.  Class,  Tetradyrumia.  Or- 
der, Siliculosa. 

Cochleauia  AHMORACTA.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  horse-radish.  See  Jiapha- 
nus  rusticanus. 

Cochleauia  HonTEN-sis.  Lemon  scurvy- 
grass.  This  indigenous  plant,  Cochkaria 
officinalis  of  Linnaeus  ; — foliis  radicatibus 
cordulo-subrotundia ;  cauluus  oblongis  sub- 
sinuatis,  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  me- 
dicinal qualities.  Its  expressed  juice  has 
been  long  considered  as  the  most  effectual 
of  the  scorbutic  plants. 

Cochleauia  ojtIcihalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  lemon-scurvy  -grass.  See 
Cachlearia  hortei 

Cochoxe  (From  *«£<**,  to  turn  round.) 
Calen  explains  this  to  be  the  June': 
the  ischium,  near  the  seat,  or  breech; 
whence,  Bays  he,  all  the  adjacent  parts 
about  the  'seat  are  called  by  the  same 
name.     Hesychius  says,  that  cochorv;  is  the 
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part  of  the  spine  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
os  sacrum. 

COCOS.  (So  called  from  the  Portuguese 
coco,  or  coquen,  the  three  holes  at  the  end 
of  the  cocoa-nut  shell,  giving  it  the  resem- 
blance of  a  monkey's  head.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Monoecia.  Order,  Hexundria.  The 
cocoa-nut  tree. 

(Jocos     miciFKRA.  The       systematic 

name  of  the  plant  whose  fruit  is  :lie  cocoa- 
nut. 

Cocos    butt  race  a.        The     systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the    ; 
oil. 

Coctio.v.  (From  coquo,  to  boil  )  Con- 
eoction.  Digestion.  In  a  medical  sense, 
signifies  that  alteration,  whatever  it  be,  or 
however  occasioned,  which  is  made  in  the 
crude  matter  of  a  distemper,  whereby  it  is 
either  fitted  for  a  discharge,  or  rendered 
harmless  to  the  body.  This  is  often  brought 
about  by  nature  ;  that  is,  by  the  vis  vit  re, 
or  the  disposition  or  natural  tendency  of 
the  matter  itself,  or  else  by  proper  reme- 
dies, which  may  so  alter  its  bulk,  figure, 
cohesion,  or  give  it  a  particular  determi- 
nation, so  as  to  prevent  any  farther  ill  ef- 
fects, or  drive  it  quite  out  of  the  body. 
And,  that  time  of  a  disease  wherein  this 
action  is  performing,  is  called  its  state  of 
coction. 

Cocustu.     The  name  for  courbaril. 

Codocf.le.  (From  xaxfc*,  a  bulb,  and 
kiKii,  a  tumour.)     A  bubo. 

Codoga  pala.     See  Conessi  cortr.r. 

CtFXALis.  (From  caecum,  the  blind  gut, 
through  which  it  runs.)  A  vein,  being  a 
branch  from  the  concave  side  of  the  vena 
mesaraica. 

Cozla.  (From  Mhos, hollow.)  The  hol- 
low pits  above,  and  sometimes  below  the 
eves.  The  hollow  parts  at  the  bottom  of 
the  feet. 

Cchlia.  (From  xg;ag?,  hollow.)  A  cavi- 
ty in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  belly. 
The  womb. 

COZL1AC  ARTERY.  ( Cceliacus,  belong- 
ing to  the  belly  ;  from  koiki*,  the  belly.) 
Arteria  cceliaca.  The  first  branch  given  oft' 
i  nthe  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  ubdo- 
men.  It  sends  branches  to  the  diaphragm, 
stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  duodenum,  omen- 
tum, and  spleen. 

CCELIAC  PASSION.  (Caliaaa,  be- 
longing to  the  belly  ;  from  ttcihti,  the  belly.) 
Cvlica  Chyhsa.  Ctelica  lactea.  There  are 
very  great  differences  among  physicians, 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  disease. 
Sauvages  says  it  is  a  chronic  flux,  in  which 
the  aliment  is  discharged  half  digested.  Dr. 
Cullen  cons  ders  it  as  a  species  of  diar- 
,,  and  mentions  it  ill  his  third  and 
fourth  specie-:,  under  the  terms  mucosa, 
cbylosa,  lactea;  making  the  purulenta  only 
symptomatic.      f;ce    Diarrhoea.      It   is  at- 
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tended  with  great  pains  in  the  stomach, 
.resembling  the  pricking  of  pins;  rumbling 
and  flatus  in  the  intestines;  white  stools, 
because  deprived  of  bile  ;  while  the  patient 
becomes  weak  and  lean. 

Cceloma.  (From  k:i\o;,  hollow.)  An 
ulcer  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Cojlostomia.  (From  koi>s,;,  hollow,  and 
Tofxa.,  the  mouth.)  A  defect  in  speaking, 
when  a  person's  speech  is  obscured  by 
sounding  as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  a 
cavern. 

Ccbboxogia.  (From  kook,  common,  and 
>.cyoc,  discourse.)  A  consultation,  or  com- 
mon consideration  of  a  disease,  by  two  or 
more  physicians. 

Ccenotes.  (From  xwcx,  common.)  The 
physicians  of  the  methodic  sect  asserted 
that  all  diseases  arose  from  relaxation, 
stricture,  or  a  mixture  of  both  These 
were  called  denotes,  viz.  what  diseases 
have  in  common. 

Ccerulcus  lapis.  The  sulphate  of  cop- 
per     See  Sulphas  cupti. 

Ccete.  (From  ku/u.*i,  to  lie  down.)  A 
bed,  or  couch,  for  a  sick  person. 

COFFEA.  (The  true  name  is  Cafe, 
from  Caffa,  the  province  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  tree  grows  spontaneously  in 
great  abundance.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The  cof- 
fee-tree. 

COFFEE.  (From  kofuah,  a  mixing  to- 
gether, Hebr. ;  so  called  from  the  pleasant 
potation  which  is  made  from  its  berry.) 
Jasminum  Avabicum.  Choava.  The  seeds 
of  the  Coffea  Arabica  ;  fioribus  quinquefidis, 
dispermis  of  Linnaeus.  The  coffee-tree  is 
cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East  In- 
dies, the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  several  parts 
of  America.  Good  Turkey  Coffee  is  by  far 
the  most  salutary  of  all  liquors  drunk  at 
meal-time.  It  possesses  nervine  and  ad- 
slringent  qualities,  and  may  be  drunk  with 
advantage  at  all  times,  except  when  there 
is  bile  in  the  stomach.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
good  antidote  against  an  over-dose*  of  opium, 
and  to  relieve  obstinate  spasmodic  asthmas. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  the  coffee  ought  to 
be  of  the  best  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and 
made  very  strong,  immediately  after  grind- 
ing it.  Sir  John  Pringle  commonly  order- 
ed one  ounce  for  a  dose ;  which  is  to  be 
repeated  fresh,  after  the  interval  of  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  ;  and  which  he  di- 
rected to  be  taken  without  milk  or 
.sugar. 

If  coffee  be  drunk  warm  within  an  hour 
after  dinner,  it  is  of  singular  use  to  those 
who  have  head-ach,  from  weakness  in  the 
stomach,  contracted  by  sedentary  habits, 
close  attention,  or  accidental  drunkenness. 
It  is  of  service  when  the  digestion  is  weak; 
and  persons  afflicted  with  the  sick  head- 
ach   are    much   benefited    by  its   use,   in 


some  instances,  though  this 

means  unit  .  often  imital 

by  roj    i  almonds. 

Coi  v.     The    plant   u  In. 

fords  coffee      Sec  Coffee. 

COHESION.  (From  con,  and  httreo,  to 
slick  together.)  Vis  cohxsinnis.  Vis  adluv- 
riovin.  lis  attractions.  That  force  in  the  par 
tides  of  matter  whereby  they  are  connei 
in  such  a  Way  that  they  resist  any  attempt 
towards  their  removal  or  separation.  It  it 
a  species  of  attraction.     S^e  Attraction. 

Cohobatjox.  (A  term  invented  by 
Paracelsus.)  Cohobatio.  Cohobium.  Co- 
hoph.  The  ancient  chvmists  use  this  term 
to  signify  the  disti'lation  of  a  fluid  poured 
afresh  upon  a  substance  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  upon  which  it  was  before  distilled, 
and  repeating  this  operation  several  times, 
to  make  it  more  efficacious.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  vessel  called  pelican  was  em- 
ployed. 

Cohol.  {Cohol.  Heb.)  Castellus  says 
this  word  is  used  in  Avicenna,  to  express 
dry  collyria  for  the  eyes,  in  fine  powder. 

Cm  lima.  (From  kuxio.,  the  bowels.)  A 
sudden  swelling  of  the  belly  from  wind. 

Coilostomia.  (From  x.o/aoc,  hollow,  and 
roy.ct,  the  mouth.)  A  defect  of  speaking, 
from  the  palate,  or  through  the  nose. 

COTNDICAJTTIA.  (From  con,  and  indico, 
to  indicate.)  Signs,  or  symptoms,  are 
called  coindicant,  when,  besides  the  usual 
incidental  appearances,  there  occur  others, 
as  age,  habit,  season,  &c. 

Coiua.  A  name  for  the  terra  Japo- 
nica. 

COITUS.  (From  coeo,  to  go  together.) 
The  conjunction  of  the  male  and  female  in 
the  act  of  procreation. 

Cola.    (From  x&hov,  a  joint.)    The  joints. 

CoLAToniA  i.actea.  Astruc  says  they 
were  formerly  called  glands,  and  are  situ- 
ated in  the  third  and  internal  tunic  of  the 
uterus,  and,  that  they  are  vesiculo-vascular 
bodies. 

CoLAToniuM.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  A 
strainer  of  any  kind. 

Colatuke.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  A 
filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

CoLCAauAHuiTL.  An  American  plant, 
commended  in  palsies  and  uterine  disor- 
ders, according  to  ftav. 

COLCE8TRENSIS  AQUA.     Colchester 
water.    This  mineral  water  is  of  the  bitter 
ng  kind,  similar  to  that  of  Epsom,  but 
not  so  strong, 

COLCHICUM.  (From  Colchis,  a  city  of 
Armenia  ;  where  this  plant  is  supposed  to 
have  been  common.)  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnann  system.  ( 
Hexandria.  Order,  Vrigyma.  Mi  adbw* 
saffron. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  meadow-saffron.  Colcldcum  au- 
tumnal*    of     Linnaius  :—foliis    planis    Ian- 
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ceolatit  erectis.  A  native  of  England. 
Tlie  sensible  qualities  of  the  fresh  root 
are  very  various,  according1  to  the 
place  of  growth  and  season  of  the  year. 
Ii\  autumn  it  is  almost  inert,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  summer  highly  acrid  ;  hence 
some  have  found  it  to  be  a  corrosive  poison, 
whilst  others  have  eaten  it  in  considerable 
quantity,  without  experiencing  any  effect. 
When  it  is  possessed  bf  acrimony,  this  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  of  garlic  and 
some  other  plants,  and  it  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  drying.  The  German  phy- 
sicians have  celebrated  its  virtues  as  diu- 
retic, in  hydrothorax  and  other  dropsies; 
and  in  France  it  continues  to  be  a  favour- 
ite remedy  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  this 
country  unsuccessful,  and  at  best  a  very 
uncertain  remedy.  The  expressed  juice  is 
used,  in  Alsace,  to  destroy  vermin  in  the 
heads  of  children.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  colchicum  are,  Syr.  Colch.  Autum. 
Bdin.  Pharm.  The  oxymel  colchici  of  the 
former  London  pharmacopoeia  is  now 
omitted,  and  the  acetum  colchici  ordered 
in  its  room  ;  the  College  observing  that 
the  honey  may  easily  be  added  extempo- 
ninrouslv,  if  it  be  thought  requisite.  The 
following  is  the  formula  of  the  present 
London  Pharm.  for  preparing  the  acetum 
colchici,  or  vinegar  of  meadow-saffron  : 
Take  of  meadow-saffron  root  sliced,  an 
ounce ;  acetic  acid,  a  pint ;  proof  spirit,  a 
fluid-ounce.  Macerate  the  meadow-saffron 
root  in  the  vinegar,  in  a  covered  glass  ves- 
sel, fop  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  press  out 
the  liquor  and  set  it  by,  that  the  feculen- 
cies  may  subside  ;  lastly,  add  the  spirit  to 
the  clear  liquor.     The  dose  is  from  £ss  to 

Colchicum  actum nale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  meadow-saffron.  See 
Colchicum. 

Colchicum  illtricum.  The  plant  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  hermodactyls.  See  Her- 
modactylus. 

Colchicum  Zetlasicum.  See  Zedo- 
ttria. 

Colcothar  vitrioli.  Clialcitis.  The 
remains  of  calcined  martial  vitriol. 

COLD.  A  privation  of  heat.  It  is  nothing 
positive,  but  somewhat  of  the  negative 
kind.  The  human  body  contains  within 
itself,  as  long  as  it  is  living,  a  principle  of 
warmth  :  if  any  other  body,  being  in  con- 
tact with  it,  does  at  the  same  time  impart 
to  it  more  caloric  or  heat  than  it  obtains 
from  the  human  body,  it  is  said  to  be 
warm  ;  but  if  it  receives  from  the  human 
body  more  heat  than  it  remits,  it  is  said  to 
be  cold. 

A  cold  is  a  popular  name  also  for  a  catar- 
ctiorn  of  the  nostrils,  throat,  and 

ices.    See  Catarrhua. 

COLD  AFFUSION.  A  process  for- 
merly practised  by  physicians,  but  lately 
ntroduced  by  Dr.  Currie,   of  Liverpool, 


in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  and  which 
appears  to  possess  a  uniformity  of  success, 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  almost  any 
other  branch  of  medical  practice.  The 
remedy  consists  merely  in  placing  the  pa- 
tient in  a  bathing-tub,  or  other  convenient 
vessel,  and  pouring  a  pailful  of  cold  water 
upon  his  body  j  after  which  he  is  wiped 
dry,  and  again  put  to  bed.  It  should  be 
noted, 

First,  That  it  is  the  low  contagious  fever 
in  which  the  cold  affusion  is  to  be  employ- 
ed. The  first  symptoms  of  which  are  a  dull 
head-ach,  with  restlessness  and  shivering  ; 
pains  in  the  back,  and  all  over  the  body,  the 
tongue  foul,  with  great  prostration  of 
strength  ;  the  head-ach  becoming  more 
acute,  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  the  ther- 
mometer, 102°  to  105°  or  'more  ;  general 
restlessness,  increasing  to  delirium,  parti- 
cularly in  the  night. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  we  must  employ  the  remedy  ; 
and  generally  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  heat 
and  exacerbation. 

Thirdly,  It  is  affusion,  not  immersion,  that 
must  be  employed. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Carrie's 
work,  the  practice  of  affusion  has  been 
extended  throughout  England  ;  and  its  effi- 
cacyr  has  been  established  in  some  stages  of 
the  disease,  from  which  the  author  had 
originally  proscribed  the  practice  of  it. 
One  of  the  cautionary  injunctions  which 
had  been  given  for  the  affusion  of  cold  wa- 
ter in  fever  was,  never  to  employ  it  in  cases 
■where  the  patient  had  a  sense  of  chilliness  upon 
him,  even  if  the  thermometer,  applied  to 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  indicated  a  preter- 
natural degree  of  heat.  In  his  last  edition 
of  Reports,  however,  Dr.  Currie  has  given 
the  particulars  of  a  case  of  this  description, 
in  which  the  cold  affusion  was  so  managed 
as  to  produce  a  successful  event. 

In  fevers  arising  from,  or  accompanied 
by,  topical  inflammation,  his  experience  does 
not  justify  the  use  of  cold  affusion  ;  though 
in  a  great  variety  of  these  cases,  the  warm 
affusion  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
"  And,"  says  he,  "  though  I  have  used  the 
cold  affusion  in  some  instances,  so  late  as 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth,  day  of  contagious 
fever,  with  safety  and  success,  yet  it  can 
only  be  employed,  at  this  advanced  period, 
in  the  instances  in  which  the  heat  keeps  up 
steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  and 
the  respiration  continues  free.  In  such 
cases  I  have  seen  it  appease  agitation  and 
restlessness,  dissipate  delirium,  and,  as  it 
were,  snatch  the  patient  from  impending 
dissolution.  But  it  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
fever  (let  me  again  repeat)  that  it  ought 
always  to  be  employed,  if  possible  ;  and 
where,  without  any  regard  to  the  heat  of 
the  patient,  it  is  had  recourse  to  in  the  last 
stage  of  fever,  after  every  other  remedy  lias 
failed,  and  the  case  appears  desperate,  (of 
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whicii  1  have  heard  sever.il  instances,)  can 
it  appear  surprising  that  the  issue  should 
sometimes  be  unfavourable?" 

Numerous  communications  from  various 
practitioners,  in  the  AVest  and  East  Indies, 
in  Egypt  and  America,  also  shew  the  effica- 
cy of  affusion  in  the  raging  fevers  of  hot 
countries. 

Coles.  (From  khuKo;,  a  stalk.)  Colis. 
The  penis. 

Cole-wort.    £ee  Brassica. 

COLI  DEXTRUM  LIOAMENTUM.       Where  the 

mesentery  changes  its  name  for  that  of 
mesocolon,  (near  the  extremity  of  the 
ileum,)  the  particular  lamina,  which  is 
turned  to  the  right  side,  forms  a  small 
transverse  fold  which  is  thus  named. 

COLI      SINISTIICM       LlsAMENTUM.  It      is 

a  contraction  of  die  mesocolon,  a  little 
below  the  left  k.dney. 

COLICA.  (From  xoiaov,  colon,  the  name 
ofoneot  the  intestines.)  The  colic.  The 
appellation  of  colic  is  commonly  given  to 
all  pains  in  the  abdomen,  almost  indiscri- 
minately ;  but,  from  the  different  causes 
and  circumstances  of  this  disorder,  it  is 
differently  denominated.  When  the  pain 
is  accompanied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  or 
with  obstinate  costiveness,  it  is  called  a 
bilious  colic :  if  flatus  causes  the  pain,  that 
is,  if  attended  with  temporary  distention, 
relieved  by  the  discharge  or"  wind,  it  tikes 
the  name  of  flatulent  or  -windy  colic  ;  when 
accompanied  with  heat  and  inflammation, 
it  takes  the  name  of  inflammatory  colic,  or 
enteritis.  When  this  disease  arises  to  a 
violent  height,  and  is  attended  with  a 
stercoraceous  vomiting,  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness,  and  an  evacuation  of  faeces  by 
the  mouth,  it  is  called  passio  iliaca,  or  iliac 
passion. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi ;  and 
defines  it  pain  of  the  abdomen,  particularly 
round  the  umbilicus,  attended  with  vo- 
miting and  costiveness.  He  enumerates 
6even  species. 

1.  Colica  spasmodica,  with  retraction  of 
the  navel,  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly. 

2.  Colica pictonwn.  Tins  is  called  from  '.lie 
place  where  it  is  endemial ;  the  Poictou, 
the  Surinam,  the  Devonshire  colic  ;  from  its 
victims,  the  plumber*'  and  the  painters' 
colic;  from  its  symptom';,  the  dry  belly- 
ach,  the  nervous  and  spasmodic  colic.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  the  poison  of  lead, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  ca<i*e,  when  it 
occurs  to  glaziers,  painters,  and  those 
employ  n-  in  lead  works;  but,  though  this  is 
one,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause.  In 
Devonshire  it  certainly  more  often  arises 
from  the  earl)  cider,  made  of  harsh,  unripe 
fruit,  and  in  the  We*t  Indies  from  new 
rum.  The  characteristics  of  this  disease- 
arc — obstinate  costiveness,  with  a  vomiting 
of  an  acrid  or  porraceous  bile,  pains  about 


the   region   of    the   navel, 
thenc 

strong  convulsive  spasms  in  the  i 
ami  a  tendency  to  a  paralysis  of 
mities-     It  is  occasioned   by  a  long  conti- 
nued  costiveness ;  by   an  accumulation  of 
acrid  bde;  by  cold,  applied   either  to 
extremities  or  to  the  belly  itself;  by  a 
use  of  unripe  fruits,  and  by  gre 
larity  in  the  mode  of  living.     Prom  its  oc- 
curring frequently  in  Devonshire,  and  other 
cider  counties,    it  has  been    supposed    to 
arise    from  an  impregnation    of    lead,   re- 
ceived into  the  'tomach ;    but  t! 
to    be    a    mistake,   as   it     is    a   very 
valent  disease  in  the  West  Indies  likewise, 
where  no  cider  is  made,  and    where    i 
is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead  in  the 
mills  employed  to  extract  the    joice  from 
the    sugar-canes.       One    or    other   of    the 
causes  just  enumerated  may  justly  be  said 
always    to    give   rise    to    this  species  of 
colic. 

The  disease  comes  on  gradually,  with  a 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  extending 
downwards  to  the  intestines,  accompanied 
with  eructations,  slight  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  thirst,  anxiety,  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness, anel  a  quick  contracted  pulse. 
Alter  a  short  time,  the  pains  increase  con- 
siderably in  violence ;  the  whole  region  of 
the  belly  is  highly  painful  to  the  touch  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  contracted 
into  hard  irregular  knots,  or  lumps;  the 
intestines  themselves  exhibit  symptoms  of 
violent  spasm,  insomuch  that  a  glystcr 
can  hardly  be  injected,  from  the  powerful 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani  ;  and  th 
is  constant  restlessness,  with  a  frequent 
vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  porraceous  matter, 
but  more  particularly  after  taking  either 
food,  or  medicine. 

Upon  a  farther  increase  of  the  symptoms, 
or  their  not  be;ng  quickly  alleviated,  the 
spasms  become  more  frequent,  as  well  as 
violent ;  the  costiveness  prove-,  invincible, 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  en- 
sues, which  toon  destroys  the  patient  by 
gangrene.  In  an  advanced  std 
disease,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
dysuria  to  take  place,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree. 

The  tlry  bellyach  is  always  attended 
with  some  degree  of  danger  ;  but  which  is 
ever  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Even  when  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  i 
apt  to  terminate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  be- 
hind it  contractions  of  the  hands  and 
with  an  inability  in  their  muscles  io  perform 
their  office  ;  and  in  this  miserable  rotate  of 
existence  the  patient  lingers  out  many 
wretched  years. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  usually  shew 
the  same  morbid  appearances  as  in  common 
colic,  only  in  a  much  higher  degree. 

3.     Colica    tttttored,     which    happens 
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from  obstinate  and  long-continued  costivc- 
ncss. 

4.  Colica  accidentalis ,  called  also  cholera 
sicca,  from  acrid  undigested  matters. 

5.  Colica  mecouialis,  in  infants,  from  a 
retention  of  meconium. 

6.  Colica  cal/osa,  from  a  sensation  ef  a 
stricture  in  some  part  of  the  colon,  and 
frequently  of  previous  flatulence,  gradually 
passing  off;  Uie  habit  costive,  or  fasces  li- 
quid, and  in  small  quantity. 

7.  Colica  ca/culosa,  from  calculi  formed 
in  the  intestines,  attended  with  a  fixed  hard- 
ness in  some  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  previous  discharge  of 
calculi. 

8.  Colica  Jlatuknta  may  be  added  to 
these  species.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
sudden  fullness,  with  pain  and  constipation, 
relieved  by  a  discharge  of  wind  from  the 
mouth,  or  anus. 

The  colic  is  distinguished  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines  by  the  pain  being 
wringing,  and  not  of  a  burning  sensation  ; 
by  the  spasmodic  contraction  Of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles;  by  the  absence  or  trifling 
degree  of  fever;  by  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
and  by  the  diminution  of  pain  upon  pressure. 

The  flatulent  and  inflammatory  colic  are 
tints  distinguished  from  each  other  : — In 
the  flatulent  colic,  the  pain  comes  on  by 
lits,  flies  from  one  part  of  the  bowels  to 
another,  and  is  much  abated  by  a  dis- 
charge of  wind,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards ;  but  in  the  inflammatory  colic  the 
pain  remains  equable,  and  fixed  and  settled 
in  one  spot ;  the  vomitings  are  severe,  and 
frequently  bilious;  the  belly  is  obstinately 
bound,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  feverish. 

The  colic  should  be  distinguished  from 
a  fit  of  the  gravel ;  stones  passing  through 
the  ureters  ;  rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles 
of  the  belly  ;  a  beginning  dysentery  ;  the 
blind  piles ;  and  from  a  stone  passing 
through  the  gall-duct.  Gravel  in  the  kid- 
ney produces  often  colic  pains,  not  easily 
distinguishable;  but  when  stones  pass 
through  the  ureters,  the  testicle  on  that 
side  is  often  retracted,  the  leg  is  benumbed, 
a  pain  shoots  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh  ; 
symptoms  occasioned  by  the  stone  passing 
through  the  ureter  over  .  the  spermatic 
chord,  or  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve.  Rheu- 
matic pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly 
rarely  affect  so.  accurately  the  umbilical 
region,  but  dart  in  various  directions,  to 
the  chest,  or  to  the  pelvis,  and  are  attend- 
ed with  soreness,  not  confined  to  the  abdo- 
men. A  beginning  dysentery  differs  little 
from  colic.  The  pain  from  the  blind 
piles  isxonfined  to  the  rectum  :  and  that 
from  a  stone  in  the  gall-duct  is  felt  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  occasionally  shooting 
through  the  body  to  the  back. 

Colica  accident  mis.  Colic  from  cru- 
dities in  the  bowels. 


Colica  arteria  sinistba.  The  lower 
mesenteric  artery. 

Colica  arteria  superior.  The  upper 
mesenteric  artery. 

Colica  bilioSa-  Colic  from  excess  of 
bile- 

Colica  calcclosa.  Colic  from  stony 
matters  in  the  intestines. 

Colica  callosa-  Colic  from  hardened 
and  obstinate  strictures. 

Colica  DAr.ivoxioaxjM.  Colic  peculiar 
to  Devonshire-     See  Colica. 

Colica  febbicosa.     Colic  with  fever.  ^ 

Colica  flatci.esta.     Colic  from  wind. 

Colica  gbaV?i)aiujm.  Colic  in  pregnant 
women. 

Colica  hysterica.     Hysteric  colic. 

Colica  Lactastiusi,     Colic   peculiar  to 

Colica  l.ji'i'iiMce  Colic  peculiar  to 
Laplanders. 

Colica  meconialis.  Colic  from  meco- 
nium m  infants. 

Colica  mesenterica.  Colic  from  dis- 
eased mesentery. 

Colica  nervosa.     The  nervous  colic. 

Colica  i-a.ncueatica.  Colic  from  dis- 
eased pancreas. 

Colica  phlogistic*.  Colic  with  inflam- 
mation. 

Colica  pictoxcji.     See  Colica. 

Colica  pituitosa.  The  spasmodic 
colic- 

Colica  pt.ethorica.  The  inflammatory 
colic. 

Colica  plumbarioriiji.  The  colic  of 
lead-workers. 

Colica  pulsatilis.  The  inflammatory 
colic. 

Colica  sa.ti:hsi\a.  The  Devonshire 
colic.     See  Colica. 

Colica  scihrhosa.  The  colic  from 
scirrhous  tumours. 

Colica  spasmodica.  The  spasmodic 
colic. 

Colica  stercorea.  Colic  from  retained 
faeces. 

Colica  vena.  A  branch  of  the  upper 
mesenteric  artery. 

Colica  vexa  recta.  The  vein  of  the 
colon. 

Colica  verminosa.  The  colic  from 
worms. 

Colice.     The  colic. 

Coi.iFOioiis.  (From  cola,  a  strainer, 
and  forma,  a  likeness ;  so  called  from  its 
having  many  perforations,  Ike  a  strainer.) 
CoHforme  on.  \  name  formerly  given  to 
the  os  cribrosrtm. 

Coi.iruiv.M.     (From   *&>>.«,   a   limb,  and 

«pi,  strongly.)     A  kind   of  bread  given  to 

li  is.     Ft  was  made  of  flour  and  bran 

together,  and  wis  thought  to  make  men 

Lie. 

The  same  as  coles. 

1  s-     (From    coltabor,    ' 
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down.)  A.  wasting  or  shrinking  of  the  body, 
or  strength. 

Collatknxa.     A  specific  vulnerary. 

Collaterals.  So  Spigelius  calls  the 
erectores  penis,  from  their  collateral  order 
of  fibres. 

Colletica.  (From  xoa\*,  glue.)  Con- 
glutinating  medicines. 

Collici.k.  (From  colligo,  to  collect.) 
The  union  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the 
humours  of  the  eyes  from  the  puncta  la- 
chrymulia  to  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

Colliculum.  (Dim.  of  collis,  a  hill.) 
The  nympha,  or  prominency,  without  the 
vagina  of  women. 

Colligamex.  (From  colligo,  to  tie  toge- 
ther.)    A  ligament. 

Collkiuamextum.  (From  colliqueo,  to 
melt.)  A  term  first  made  use  of  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  in  his  application  of  it  to  the 
lirst  rudiments  of  an  embryo  in  genera- 
tion. 

COLLIQUATIVE.  (From  colliquo,  to 
melt.)  Any  excessive  evacuation  is  so  call- 
ed which  melts  down,  as  it  were,  the 
strength  of  the  body :  hence  colliquative 
perspiration  ;  colliquative  diarrhaea,  &c. 

Collisio.  (From  collido,  to  beat  toge- 
ther.)    A  contusion. 

Collix.  (From  koxov,  food.)  A  troch, 
or  lozenge. 

Collouoma.  (From  x.o\>.aia>,  to  glue 
together.)  The  growing  together  of  the 
eye-lids. 

Colludes.  (From  kokah,  glue.)  Gluti- 
nous. 

Collum.  (From  ku>xov,  a  member,  as 
being  one  of  the  chief;  or  dim.  of  columna, 
as  being  the  pillar  and  support  of  the  head.) 
The  neck. 

COLLUTORIUM.  (From  colluo,  to 
wash.)  A  gargarism  or  wash  for  the 
mouth. 

COLLUVIES.  (From  colluo,  to  cleanse.) 
Filth.  Excrement.  The  discharge  from 
an  old  ulcer. 

Collyris.  (KoAKuys,  a  little  round  cake ; 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  cake.) 
A  bump,  or  knob,  which  rises  after  a 
blow. 

COLLYR1UM.  (From  kukvic,  to  check, 
and  />kc,  a  defluxion  ;  because  it  stops  the 
defluxion.)  Any  medicine  was  former- 
ly so  called  which  was  applied  with  that 
intention.  The  term  is  now  only  given  to 
fluid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or  eye- 
waters. 

CoLOBO-tiA.  (From  xsa>.*3',  to  glue  toge- 
ther.) The  growing  together  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  also  the  want  of  a  particular  member 
of  the  body. 

Coloiiomata.  In  Celsus  this  word  is 
expressed  by  curta.  Both  the  words  sig- 
nify a  deficiency  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  ears,  lips,  or  alx  of  the 
nostrils. 

Colocasia.        (From    xo?.o;,    food,    and 


z*fa,  to  adorn  ;  so  called  from  its  1 
food,  and  the  custom  of  wearing  its  flov 
in  wreaths.)     The  tabu  /Egyptia. 

COLOCYNTHIS.  (From  no**,  the 
colon,  and  xivsw,  to  move;  because 
great  purging-  powers.)  Mhandula  of  the 
Arabians.  Colocynthidis  medulla.  Colo- 
quintida.  Hitter  apple.  Bitter  gourd. 
Bitter  cucumber.  The  fruit  winch  is  the 
medicinal  part  of  the  Cucumit  colocyn- 
this  ;  foliis  multifidis,  pomis  globosis 
bris,  is  imported  from  Turkey.  Its  spong) 
membranous  medulla,  or  pith,  is  din  < 
{'or  use  ;  it  has  a  nauseous,  acrid,  and  in- 
tensely bitter  taste  ;  and  is  a  powerful 
irritating  cathartic  In  doses  of  ten  and 
twelve  grains,  it  operates  with  great  vehe. 
mence,  frequently  producing  violent  gripes, 
bloody  stools,  and  disordering  the  whole 
system.  It  is  recommended  in  various 
complaints,  as  worms,  mania,  dropsy,  epi- 
lepsy, &.c.  ;  but  is  seldom  resorted  to,  ex- 
cept where  other  more  mild  remedies 
have  been  used  without  success,  and  then 
only  in  the  form  of  the  extructum  cobcyn- 
t/udis  composition,  and  the  pilulx  ex  colo- 
cynthide  cum  aloe  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Colombo.    See  Columbo. 

COLON.  (Kojxov,  quasi  koixov  :  from  xo<- 
xo;,  hollow  ;  so  called  from  its  capacity,  or 
from  its  generally  being  found  empty,  and 
full  of  wind,  in  dissection.)  The  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  large  intestine  is  so 
called.  It  proceeds  towards  the  liver,  by 
the  name  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
colon  ;  and  having  reached  the  liver,  forms 
a  transverse  arch  across  to  the  other  side. 
The  colon  then  descends,  forming  what  is 
termed  its  sigmoid  flexure,  into  the  pelvis, 
where  the  gut  is  called  rectum.  See  In- 
testines. 

Colophonia.  (Koxotpwix,  the  city  from 
whence  it  was  first  brought  )  llesina  nigra. 
The  black  resin  which  remains  in  the  re- 
tort, after  distilling  the  common  resin  with 
a  strong  fire.  Paracelsus  seems  to  mean 
by  it  what  is  now  prescribed  by  the  name 
of  terebinthina  cocta  :  but  the  ancients, 
and  particularly  Galen,  seemed  to  under- 
stand by  it  a  soft  kind  of  mastich,  from 
Chio,  probably  the  same  as  our  Chio  tur- 
pentine. 

Colostrum.  (From  koko;,  food,  or 
tuwufttu,  to  agglntinate  ;  so  called,  either 
because  it  is  the  first  food  of  the  young,  or 
from  its  being  at  that  time  peculiarly  glu- 
tinous.) [s  the  first  milk  in  the  breasts  al- 
ter delivery,  according  to  some  authors  ; 
but  Bartholine  applies  it  to  an  emiil 
made  by  the  solution  of  turpentine  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg-. 

CoLOToinr.s.  (From  x&ja&jtxc,  a  lizard, 
and  itfou  likeness.)  Variegated  like  the 
skin  of  a  lizard.  Hippocrates  applied  it  to 
the  excrements. 

Colocu'istida.     See  Colocynthis. 

Cowocele.      (From  mkttk,    the  vagina, 
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and  w,lf  a  tumour. )     A  hernia  forced  into 
the  vagina. 

Coi  1-oi-nms.  (From  xoajtsc,  tlie  vagina, 
and  <wt7rTa>,  to  fall  down.)     A  bearing  down 

Of  lh:    v    gi,u. 

(toft's foot.     See  Tussilago. 

Coluber  behus.  (§>uo<1  colit  umbram, 
became  it  delights  in  shade.)  The  syste- 
matic name  of  a  viper.     See  Vipera. 

CoxvBanr.4  virgineana.  See  Serpen- 
taria. 

Colubbincm  lignum.  (Colubrinus  ; 
from  coluber,-  so  culled  from  the  snake- 
like contortions  of  its  roots.)  This  species 
of  snake-wood  is  brought  from  America. 
It  is  solid,  ponderous,  acrid,  extremely 
bitter, and  inodorous;  its  bark  is  of  a  fer- 
ruginous colour,  covered  with  cineritious 
spots. 

Columbine.     See  Aquilegia 

Columba.     See  Columbo. 

COLUMBO.  Colombo.  Calomba.  Co- 
lombo.  The  root  formerly  so  calied  is  now 
termed  Calumba  in  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. It  is  imported  from  Colomba,  in  Cey- 
lon, in  circular,  brown  knobs,  wrinkied  on 
the  outer  surface,  yellowish  within,  and 
consisting  of  cortical,  woody,  and  medul- 
lary lamina.  Its  smell  is  aromatic  ;  its  taste 
pungent,  and  nauseously  bitter.  From  Dr. 
Percival's  experiments  on  the  root,  it  ap- 
pears that  rectified  spirit  of  wine  extracts 
its  virtues  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
watery  infusion  is  more  perishable  than 
that  of  other  bitters,  An  ounce  of  the  pow- 
dered root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel, 
two  ounces  of  brandy,  and  fourteen  ounces 
of  water,  macerated  12  hours  without  heat, 
and  then  filtered  through  paper,  afford  a 
sufficiently  sirong  and  tolerably  pleasant 
iasusion.  The  extract  made  first  by  spirit 
and  then  with  water,  and  reduced  by  evapo- 
ration to  a  pilular  consistence,  is  found  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  efficacy  to  the 
powder.  As  an  antiseptic,  Calumba  root 
is  inferior  to  the  bark  ;  but  as  a  corrector 
of  putrid  bile,  it  is  much  superior  to  the 
bark ;  whence  also  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  of  service  in  the  West-India 
yellow  fever.  It  also  restrains  alimen- 
tary fermentation,  without  impairing  diges- 
tion ;  in  which  property  it  resembles  mus- 
tard. It  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least 
heating  quality,  and  therefore  may  be  used 
in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  in  hectic  cases, 
to  strengthen  digestion.  It  occasions  no 
disturbance,  and  agrees  very  well  with  a 
milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  in- 
disposed to  acidity.  The  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin  Colleges,  direct  a  tinc- 
ture of  Calumba  root.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  roojr  is  half  a  drachm,  which,  in 
urgent  cases,  may  be  repeated  every  third 
or  fourth  hour. 

Colvmbobk.      See  Columbo. 
(  MH.MKi.n.  (Din.  of  columna,  a  column.) 
'ifa,  and  Clitoris. 


COLUMBIUM.  Mr.  Hatchett  describes 
the  ore  from  which  tins  metal  is  obtained, 
as  be:ng  of  a  dark  brownish  grey  external- 
ly, and  more  i  clining  to  an  iron  grey  in- 
ternally ;  the  longitudinal  fracture  he  found 
lamellated ;  and  the  cross  fracture  had  a 
fine  grain.  Its  lustre  was  vitreous,  slightly 
inclining  in  some  parts  to  metallic  ;  mode- 
rately hard  and  wry  brittle.  The  colour 
of  the  sireak,  or  powder,  was  dark  choco- 
late brown.  The  particles  were  noi  ob  di- 
ent  to  the  magnet,  lis  specific  gravity,  at 
a  temperature  of  65°  Fahr.  Mr.  Hatchett 
found  to  be  5  918. 

A  series  of  accurate  experiments  made 
by  its  discoverer,  prove  tha'.  this  ore  con- 
sists of  iron,  combined  with  a  new  metallic 
acid,  which  constitutes  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole. 

The  smallness  of  the  quantity  Mr.  Hat- 
chett had  to  operate  upon,  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  the  metal  in  its  me- 
tallic state ;  bu  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  properties  of  its  acid  have  been  investi- 
gated, leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  different 
from  any  of  the  acidifiable  metals  hitherto 
known. 

Colcmellaris.  (From  columella,  a 
little  column.)  A  name  of  the  dens  cani- 
nus. 

COLUMNA.  A  column,  or  pillar.  Ma- 
ny parts  of  the  body,  which  in  their  shape 
or  office  resemble  columns,  are  so  named ; 
as  columns:  camese,  &c. 

Columna  nasi.  The  lowest  and  fleshy 
part  of  the  nose,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
septum. 

Columna  ohis.     A  name  for  the  uvula. 

Coi.u>D,!RCiRxo.  Columna;  cordis.  See 
Caniex  columna. 

Colurium.  (n«tg*  to  koxkhv  Toy  gav :  be- 
cause it  prevents  a  deflux'mn.)  A  tent  to 
thrust  into  a  sore,  to  prevent  a  defluxion  of 
humours. 

COMA.  (From  xa>,  or  xtu>,  to  lie  down.) 
A  propensity  to  sleep.  This  word  ancient- 
ly meant  any  total  suppression  of  the  pow- 
ers of  sense ;  but  now  it  means  a  lethargic 
drowsiness.  The  coma  vigil  is  a  disease 
where  the  patients  are  continually  inclined 
to  sleep,  but  cannot. 

Coma  somnolentum.  Is  when  the  pa- 
tient continues  in  a  profound  sleep ;  and, 
when  awakened,  immediately  relapses, 
without  being    ble  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

COMATA.  (Ket/u*Ttt -.  from  coma.)  A 
diminution  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, with  sleep,  or  the  semes  impaired.  It 
is  an  order  of  the  class  nerwoses  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

COMATOSE.  Having  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  sleep. 

COMBUSTIO.  (From  comburo,  to  burn.) 
A  burn,  or  scj»UI. 

CoNfrpEB.      See  Cububx 

COMBUSTION  (From  comburo,  to 
burn.)  Burning.   Among  the  various  opera - 
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tions  of  chymistry,  none  acts  a  more  conspi- 
cuous pan  linn  combustion  ;  unci  in  propor- 
tion to  its  ii'  ili.  \  i.i  the  science,  the  necessi- 
ty of  tboi  oughly  invest  sating  its  nature  and 
m-'de  of  action  becomes  more  obvious  to 
the  philosophical  chymist. 

Lavoisier's  Tlieory  of  Combustion. 

Lavo  sic  i':  'heon  of  combustion  is  found- 
ed ur>on  the  absorption  of  oxigen  by  a  com- 
bustible body. 

Taking  this  fo*"  granted,  it  follows  that 
combustion  s  only  'he  play  of  affinity  be. 
twe  n  oxygen,  the  matter  >f  heat,  and  acom- 
bustible  body. 

When  an  incombustible  body  (a  brick  for 
ins.ance)  is  heated,  it  undergoes  no  change, 
except  an  augmentation  of  bulk  and  tem- 
perature :  ami  when  left  to  itself,  it  soon 
regain-.  Hs  former  state.  But  when  a  com- 
bustible body  is  heated  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  rhe  open  air,  it  begins  to  become  on  a 
sudden  intensely  ho",  and  at  last  emits  a 
copious  stream  of  caloric  and  li^ht  to  the 
surrounding  bodies.  During  this  emission, 
the  burning  body  gradually  wastes  away. 
It  either  disappears  entirely,  or  its  physical 
properties  become  totally  altered.  The 
principal  change  it  suffers  is  that  of  being 
no  longer  capable  of  combustion.  If  either 
of  these  phenomena,  namely,  the  emission 
of  heat  and  light,  and  the  waste  of  sub- 
stance be  wanting,  we  do  not  say  that  a 
body  is  undergoing  combustion,  or  that  it 
is  burning.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  eve- 
r>  theory  of  combustion  ought  to  explain 
the  following  facts : 

1.  Why  a  burning  body  is  consumed,  and 
its  individuality  destroyed. 

2.  Why,  during  the  progress  of  this  al- 
tera-.,on,  heat  and  1  ght  are  emitted. 

For  the  elucidation  of  thee  objects,  La- 
voisier's theory  has  laid  down  the  following 
laws: 

1.  Combustion  cannot  take  place  without 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  is  more  rapid 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  agent 
in  contact  with  the  inflamed  body. 

2.  In  every  act  of  combustion,  the  oxi  gen 
present  is  consumed. 

3.  The  ( ight  of  the  products  of  every 
bod)  after  combustion,  corresponds  with 
the  weight  of  the  bod\  before  combustion, 
plus  tha:  of  the  oxygen  consumed. 

4  The  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  combus- 
tible body  ir>ay  be  recovered  from  the  com- 
pound formed,  and  vhe  weight  regained  will 
be  equal  to  the  weight  which  disappeared 
during  the  combust. on. 

5.  In  every  instance  of  combustion,  light 
and  he^t,  or  fire,  are  liberated, 

6.  In  a  lmited  quantity  of  air,  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  combustible  body  can 
be  burnt 

7.  The  air,  wherein  a  body  has  been 
burn.,  is  rendered  unfit  for  containing  cum- 
bustion,  or  supporting  animal  life 

Though    every  case  of  combustion   re- 


quires that  light  and  heat  should  be  t  \ 
ved,  yet  this  process  proceed*  ven   differ 
entlj  in  different  circum- tances,   ht*nce  the 
terms   ignition,  or, glowing  heat  ;  inflam 

tion,  or  accension  ;  and  detonation,  or  explo- 
sion. 

Ignition  takes  pi  <ce  when  the  combusti- 
ble body  is  not  in  an  aeriform  state. 

Charcoal,  pyrophorus,  &c.  furnish  in- 
stances  of  this  kind. 

It  seems  as  if  the  phenomenon  of  glow- 
ing  was  peculiar  to  those  bodies  which  re- 
quire a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  to 
become  converted  into  the  gaseous  state. 

The  disengagement  of  caloric  and  ligb.1 
is  rendered  more  evident  to  the  senses  in 
the  act  of 

/;;  flam  ma  ion,  or  accension.  Here  the 
combustible  substances  are  more  easily 
converted  into  an  elastic  or  aeriform  st:ite. 
Flame,  therefore,  consists  of  the  inflamma- 
ble  matter  in  the  act  of  combustion  in  the 
gaseous  state.  When  all  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  products,  the  lame  is  perfect  ;  if  this 
is  not  the  case,  part  of  the  combustible 
body,  capable  of  being  converted  into  the 
gaseous  state,  passes  through  the  luminous 
flame  unbumt,  and  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  smoke.  Soot,  therefore,  always  indi- 
cates an  imperfect  combustion.  Uence  a 
common  lamp  smokes,  an  Argand's  lamp 
yields  no  smoke 

Tins  de  ree  of  combustion  is  very  accu- 
ral  'v  exemplified  in  '_he 

Flame  of  Candles. —  When  a  candle  is  first 
lighted,- which  must  be  done  by  the  appli- 
cation of  actual  flame,  a  degree  of  heat  is 
given  to  the  wick,  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
affinity  of  its  constituent  parts  ;  part  of  the 
tallow  is  instantly  meled,  volatilized,  and 
decomposed  ;  its  hydrogen  takes  fire,  and 
the  candle  burns.  As  thi,  is  destroyed  by 
combu  tion,  another  portion  melts,  rises 
and  supplies  its  place,  and  undergoes  a 
like  decomposition.  In  thi^  way  combus- 
tion is  maintained.  The  tallow  is  liquified 
as  it  comes  into  the  vicinity  of  the  flame, 
and  is,  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the 
wick,  drawn  up  to  supply  the  place  of  what 
is  decomposed  ,  the  unmel'.ed  'allow,  by 
this  means,  torms  a  kind  of  cup. 

The  congeries  of  capillary  tubes  which 
form  the  wick  is  black,  because  the  char- 
coal of  the  cotton  becomes  predominant, 
the  circum  ambient  air  is  defended  by  the 
flame  from  oxidating  it ;  it  therefore  re- 
mains, for  a  considerable  time,  in  its  natu- 
ral state;  but  when  the  wick,  by  the  con- 
tinual consumption  of  tallow,  becomes  too 
long  to  support  itself  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  its  upper  extremity  projects  near- 
ly out  of  the  cone  of  the  flame,  and  there 
forms  a  support  for  an  accumulation  of 
soot,  which  i  produced  by  the  imperfect 
combustion.  A  candle  in  Uiis  situation, 
affords   scarcely  one-tenth    of  the  light  it 
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can  give,  and  tallow  candles,  on  this    ac- 
count, require  continual  snuffing. 

Hut  if  the  candle  be  made  of  wax,  the 
wick  does  not  long  occupy  its  place  in  ihe 
middle  of  the  flume;  its  thinness  makes  it 
bend  on  one  side,  when  its  length  is  too 
great  for  its  vertical  position  ;  its  extremity 
comes  then  into  contact  with  the  air,  and 
is  completely  burnt,  or  decomposed,  ex- 
cept so  much  of  it  as  is  defended  by  the 
continual  :  fflux  of  the  melted  wax.  This 
small  wick,  therefore,  performs  the  office 
of  snuffing  itself.  The  difficult  fusibility 
of  wax  enables  us  to  use  a  thinner  wick  for 
it  than  can  be  used  for  tallow,  which  is 
more  fusible.  Uut  wax  being  a  substance 
which  con  ains  much  more  oxygen  than  tal- 
low, or  oil,  the  light  it  affords  is  not  so 
luminous. 

Detonation  is  an  instantaneous  combus- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  loud  report  ;  it 
takes  place  in  general  when  the  compound 
resulting  from  the  union  of  two  or  more 
bodie  ,  occupies  less  space  than  the  sub- 
stances did  before  their  union ;  a  vacuum  is 
therefore  formed,  and  the  surrounding  air 
rushing  in  from  all  sides  to  fill  it  up  is  the 
cause  of  the  report 

Gun-powder,  fulminating  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury  ;  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash ;  and  various  other  explosive  com- 
pounds, are  capable  of  producing  very  loud 
detonations. 

With  respect  to  the  disengagement  of 
light  and  caloric. 

By  the  older  chymists,  it  was  universally 
supposed  that  the  light  and  heat  emitted 
during  combustion,  proceeded  from  the 
inflammable  body  ;  and  this  opinion  would 
indeed  appear  unquestionable,  while  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  imper- 
fectly known.  The  burning  body  ap- 
peared luminous  and  felt  hot,  and  no  other 
agent  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  ;  the 
conclusion  that  the  light  and  heat  were 
evolved  from  the  burning  substance,  was 
therefore  unavoidable.  But  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  was  ascertained, 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  part 
of  the  air  was  absorbed  during  combustion, 
the  former  conclusion  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
for,  when  two  bodies  exert  a  mutual  ac- 
tion on  e;.ch  other,  it  becomes  a  priori 
equally  probable  that  the  products  may 
be  derived  from  either  of  them  ;  conse- 
quently, the  light  and  heat  evolved  might 
proceed  either  from  the  one  or  the  other. 
Whether  they  proceed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  from  the  combustible  body, 
they  must  be  separated  at  the  part  where 
the  combination  takes  ptace  ;  that  is,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  burning  body  itself;  and 
consequently  it  appeared  luminous  and 
heated,  while  the  air  being  invisible  es- 
caped observation. 

When  the  laws  of  beat  became  known, 


at  least  when  it  was  ascertained  that  bodies 
in  the  aeriform  state  contain  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  in  equal  quantities,  ei- 
ther of  mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quantities  of 
heat,  the  conclusion  became  probable,  that 
the  caloric  evolved  in  combustion  proceed- 
ed rather  from  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, than  from  the  combustible  body  ; 
since  the  former  conta  ns  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  the  latter.  The  caloric 
evolved  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen 
gas  in  the  new  combination  into  which  it 
entered. 

Though  approaching  to  the  truth,  this 
explanation  is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  not 
merely  from  the  oxygen  gas  being  condensed 
that  the  caloric  is  evolved*  because,  in 
many  cases  of  combustion,  the  product  still 
exists  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in  others, 
the  quantity  of  caloric  evolved  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  condensation. 
Philosophers  ascribed  this  to  a  change  of 
capacity;  for,  in  different  bodies,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  of  the  capacities 
before  and  after  combustion,  is  by  no 
means  uniform  ;  and  hence  the  difference  in 
the  quantities  of  caloric  extricated  in  vari- 
ous cases  of  combustion. 

This  b  ing  premised,  it  remains  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  light  emitted  during 
combustion  ;  for  although  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  caloric  is  evolved  from  the 
oxygen  gas,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  light 
has  the  same  origin. 

It  is  very  probable  that  light  is  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  inflammable  bodies ;  for  it  is 
frequently  evolved  in  combinations  when 
the  oxigen  is  mi  rely  transferred  from  one 
inflammable  substance  to  another.  In 
those  cases  it  must  proceed  from  the  in- 
flammable body  The  accer.sion  of  oils  by 
the  affusion  of  acids,  the'  combustion  of 
metals  with  sulphur,  furnish  instances  of 
the  kind. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable,  that  the 
light  is  derived  from  the  inflammable  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  the  oxygen  combining 
with  the  bases  of  these  substances,  disen- 
gages the  light. 

It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  light  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  all  combustible 
bodies ;  but  as  we  are  unable  to  separate 
the  light,  so  as  to  obtain  these  bodies  pure, 
we  treat  of  them  as  simple  bodies. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  combus- 
tion of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas  is  there- 
fore the  effect  of  a  double  affinity.  The 
basis  of  the  oxygen  gas  unites  with  the 
phosphorus,  to  form  phosphoric  acid  :  and 
the  light  disengaged  froua  the  phosphorus, 
together  with  part  of  that  of  the  oxygen 
gas,  produces  the  vivid  flam?. 

The  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  diffe- 
rent bodies  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
quantity  contained  in  them,  and  on  the 
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proportion  in  which  it  is  untied   to  calo- 
ric 

is  the  theory  of  combustion  of  La- 
voisier, modified  by  Gren,  Leonardi,  Rich- 
ter,  and  formerly  taught  in  this  capital  by 
Dr.  Crichton. 

■j;ii's  T/ieory  of  Combustion. 
Ti'  ugh  the  preceding  theory  of  combus- 
tion   «    simple    and  beautiful,  it  appears 
fror.:  what  we  are  now  going  to  state,  to  be 
by  no  means  sax  sfactory. 

It  has  misled  chymists,  by  confining  the 
term  combustion  to  the  act  of  uxtgenation, 
and  considering  that  all  bodies,  during  their 
combustion,  combine  with  oxygen,  without 
at  the  same  time  recollecdng,  that  this  1  t- 
ter  effect  may  take  place  without  any  of 
the  phenomena  usually  attendant  on  com- 
bustion; and  that,  though  certainly  all 
co  n  bust  ion  pre-suppo  es  the  combination 
of  ox;  gen  with  a  base,  vet  tliis  combination 
mai.  »e,  and  repeatedly  is,  effected  where 
no  combustion  c;m  possibly  take  place. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
difference  which,  in  numberless  instances, 
prevails  between  the  act  of  oxygenation  in 
bodies  and  that  of  combustion,  in  as  much 
as  neither  the  phenomena  attending  on, 
nor  the  results  arising  from  them,  are  the 
same.  That  a  distinction  therefore  should 
be  made  between  these  processes  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Dr. 
Thomson  has  offered  a  theory,  which  con- 
siders this  subject  in  j.  new  point  of  view, 
and  which  bids  fair  to  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  mucli  better 
than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson's  theory,  all 
the  bodies  concerned  m  combus  ion  are 
either,  1.  Combustibles — 2-  Supporters  of 
Combustion — 3.  Incombusitbles- 

I.  Combustible  bodies  are  those  sub- 
stances which  are  said,  in  common  lan- 
guage, to  burn.  During  the  combustion, 
they  appear  to  emit  light  and  heat,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gradually  was'.e  iw.iy. 
When  this  change  has  reached  its  maximum, 
the  process  of  combustion  is  at  an  end. 

The  class  of  combustibles  is  very  nume- 
rous ;  but  all  the  bodies  Delonging  to  it 
may  be  sub-divided  into  three  sets,  namely  : 

1.  Simple  combustibles.    2.  Compound 
combustibles.     3.  Combustible  oxyds. 
Simple  Combustibles. 

1.  Sulphur. 

2.  Phosphorus. 

3.  Diamond. 

4.  Hydrogen  gas. 
5-  AH  the  metals. 

Compound  Combustibles. 

The  compound  combustibles  consist  of 
compounds,  formed  by  the  simple  com- 
bustibles uniting  together  two  and  two, 
and  are  of  course  much  more  numerous 
than  the  simple  combustibles.  They  may 
be  arranged  under  the  five  following  heads  : 

1.  Sulphurets. 


2.  Phosplmrets. 

3.  Carburets. 

4    Ali>\,-. 

5.  Sulphurated,  phosphorated,  and  car 
bonait-d  hydro  .en. 

Toe  combumib/e  oxyds  are  either  simple, 
having  a  siogle  base,  or  compound,  having 
more  than  one  base.  All  the  simple  con 
bustible  oxtds  are  by  combustion  convert- 
ed Tito  u 

The  compound  combustible  oxyds  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous. 

II.  Tli  SDPPORTKas  of  coMBCSTHWi  are 
bodies  winch  .re  not  of  themselves,  -.trict- 
ly  speaking,  capable  of  undergoing  com- 
bustion, but  which  aiv  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  process;  tor  no  c  >mb'istible 
body  can  burn  unless  ome  one  or  other  of 
them  be  present.  Whenever  ih<y  ..re  ex- 
cluded, combustion  ceases.  All  the  sup- 
porters of  combos'. ion  known  at  present 
are  the  following  six  : 

1.  Oxygen  gas. 

2.  Air. 

3.  Gaseous  oxyd  of  nitrogen. 
4   Nitrous  gas. 

5-  Nitric  acid. 

6.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 

There  are  indeed  certain  substances  be- 
sides these,  winch  possess  nearly  the  same 
properties  ;  these  shall  be  afterwards  enu- 
ited  under  the  title  of  partial  sup- 
porters. 

They  all  contain  one  common  principle, 
namely,  oxygen. 

III.  The  incombustible  bodies  are  nei- 
ther capable  of  undergoing  combustion 
themselves,  nor  of  supporting  the  combus- 
( ion  of  those  bodies  that  are ;  they  are 
therefore  not  immediately  connected  with 
combustion  At  present  we  are  acquainted 
with  about  thirteen  incombustible  bodies, 
not  reckoning  the  compounds  which  they 
are  capable  of  forming  with  each  other. 
Those  are, 

1.  Nitrogen  gas. 

2.  The  alkalies. 

3.  The  earths. 

Some  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  possess 
certain  properties  in  common  with  combus- 
tibles, and  are  capable  of  ex:  ibiling  pheno- 
mena somewiiat  amdagous  to  combustion  ; 
which  will  be  described  afterwards  under 
the  title  of  semi-combustion. 

III.  In  ev  ry  case  of  combustion,  there 
must  therefore  be  present  a  combustible 
body,  and  a  supporter  of  combustion. 
During  combusiion,  the  combustible  al- 
ways unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sup- 
porter. It  is  this  combination  which  occa- 
sions t/te  apparent  ivus'e  and  alteration  of 
the  combustible.  The  new  compound  thus 
formed  is  a  product  of  combustion.  Every 
product  of  combustion  is  either,  1.  -water, 
2.  an  and,  or  3.  a  metallic  oxyd.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  other  bouies  sometimes  make 
their  appearance  during  combustion,  but 
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these  will  he  found,  upon  examination,  not 
to  he  products,  nor  to  have  undergone  com- 
bustion. 

Thus  one  of  the  two  characteristic  marks 
which  distinguish  cumbustion,  namely,  the 
apparent  waste  and  alteration  of  the  combus- 
tible body,  has  been  fully  explained.  For  ihe 
explanation  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  Lavoi- 
sier, as  stated  before. 

But  though  the  combination  of  the  com- 
bustible with  oxygen  be  a  constant  part  of 
combustion, yet  the  facility  with  which  com- 
bustibles burn  is  not  proportional  to  their 
parent  affinity  for  oxygen. 

Phosphorus,  tor  instance,  burns  more 
readdy  than  charcoal ;  yet  charcoal  is  ca- 
pable of  abtracting  oxygen  from  phospho- 
rus, and  of  course  has  a  greater  affinity  for 
it.  The  combustible  oxyds  take  fire  more 
readily  than  some  of  the  simple  combusti- 
bles ;  thus  charcoal  burns  more  easily  than 
diamond  ;  alkohol,  ether,  and  oils,  are  ex- 
ceedingly combustible,  whereas  all  the  me- 
tals require  very  high  temperatures  when 
the  supporter  is  air. 

This  greater  combustibility  of  combus- 
tible oxyds  is  probably  owing  to  the  weaker 
affinity  by  which  their  particles  are  united. 
Hence  they  are  more  easily  settled  than 
homogeneous  particles,  and  of  course  com- 
bine more  readily  with  oxygen ;  those  sim- 
ple combustibles  which  melt  easily,  or 
which  are  in  the  state  of  elastic  fluids,  are 
also  very  combustible,  because  die  cohe- 
sion between  their  particles  is  easily  over- 
come. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  inferiority  in  the 
cohesion  of  heterogeneous  particles,  that 
some  of  the  compound  supporters  occasion 
combustion  in  circumstances  when  the  com- 
bustibles would  not  be  acted  on  by  simple 
supporters. 

Thus  phosphorus  burns  in  air  at  the  com- 
mon temperature;  but  it  does  not  burn  in 
oxigen  gass  unless  its  temperature  be  rai- 
sed. In  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas, 
phosphorus  burns  rapidly  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  so  do  several  of 
the  metals  ;  though  they  cannot  be  made  to 
burn  in  air,  except  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. Thus  also  oils  burn  rapidly  when 
mixed  with  nitrous  acid.  Nitrous  gas  and 
the  gaseous  oxyd  of  nitrogen,  constitute  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule. 

IV.  None  of  the  products  of  combustion 
are  combustible,  according  to  the  definition 
of  combustion  here  given.  This  want  of 
combustibility  is  not  owing  to  their  being 
saturated  with  oxygen  ;  for  several  of  them 
are  capable  of  combining  with  an  additional 
dose  of  it.  But,  during  this  combination, 
no  caloric  or  light  is  ever  emitted ;  and  the 
compound  formed  differs  essentially  from 
a  product  of  combustion  ;  for,  by  this  addi- 
tional dose  of  oxygen,  the  product  is  con- 
verted into  a  supporter.  Hence  we  see  that 
combustion  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 


the  combination  of  a  body  with  oxygen,  as  Was 
done  formerly. 

Combus'.ion,  indeed,  cannot  take  place 
without  the  combination  of  oxygen ;  but 
oxygen  may  combine  wiih  bodies  in  diffe- 
rent proportions  without  the  phenomena  of 
combustion ;  and  the  product  obtai?ied  is 
capable  of  becoming  convened  into  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion  ;  ior  instance,  if  lead 
be  melted,  and  kept  so  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  white  pellicle,  or 
white  oxyd  of  lead,  a  product  consisting  of 
oxygen  and  lead;  but  if  this  white  oxyd  is 
suffered  to  be  heated  longer,  it  aborts  an 
additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  y  How  powder,  called 
yellow  oxyd  of  lead.  If  this  yellow  oxyd  be 
again  exposed  to  heat,  it  absorbs  still  more 
oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  red  oxyd 
of  lead.  All  these  oxyds  are  therefore  sup- 
porters. When  the  supporters  thus  formed 
by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  product 8, 
are  made  to  support  combustion,  they  do 
not  lose  all  their  oxygen,  but  only  the  ad- 
ditional dose  which  constituted  them  sup- 
porters. Of  course  they  are  again  reduced 
to  their  original  state  of  products  of  com- 
bustion. Hence  it  follows,  that  they  owe 
their  properties  as  supporters,  not  to  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  which  they  contain,  but 
to  the  additional  dose  which  constituted 
them  supporters.  We  may  therefore  call 
them  partial  supporttrs,  indicating  by  the 
term,  that  part  only  of  their  oxygen  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting  combustion,  and  not 
the  whole. 

All  the  partial  supporters  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  contain  a  metallic  basis ; 
for  metallic  oxyds  are  the  only  products  at 
present  known,  capable  of  combining  with 
an  additional  dose  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance highly  deserving  attention,  that 
when  metals  are  capable  of  combi'  ing  with 
several  doses  of  oxygen,  the  product,  or 
oxyd  formed  by  combustion  is  seldom  or 
never  that  which  contains  a  maximum  of 
oxygen. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  oxygen.  The  incombustibility 
of  products,  therefore,  is  not  owing  to  their 
want  of  affinity  for  oxygen,  but  to  some  other 
cause. 

5.  No  product  of  combustion  is  capable 
of  supporting  combustion.  This  is  not  oc- 
casioned by  any  want  of  affinity  to  com- 
bustible bodies ;  for  several  of  them  are 
capable  of  combining  with  an  additional 
dose  of  their  basis.  But  by  this  combina- 
tion, they  lose  their  properties  as  products, 
and  are  converted  into  combustibles.  The 
process,  therefore,  differs  essentially  from 
combustion.  Thus  sulphuric  acid,  a  pro- 
duct of  combustion,  by  combining  with  an 
additional  dose  of  sulphur,  or  its  oxyd,  is 
converted  into  sulphureous  acid,  a  substance 
which,  from  several  of  its  properties,  thr 
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doctor  concludes  to  be  combustible.  Thus 
also  phosph  iric   icid,  .  of  combus- 

tion, is  capable  of  combining  with  phospho- 
rated lydrogen.  and  of  forming  phospho- 
rous acid  a  combustib  c  body.  When  this 
last  acid  is  heated  in  contact  with  a  sup- 
porter, it  undergoes  combustion.;  but  it  is 
only  tne  add  tional  dose  of  tiie  combustible 
whicii  burns,  and  the  whole  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid.  Hence  we  see  that 
it  is  not  the  whole  basis  of  these  compounds 
which  is  combustible,  but  merely  the  ad- 
ditional dose.  The  compounds,  therefore, 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  product  and 
combustible,  may  be  termed  partial  combus- 
tibles ;  indicating  by  the  name,  that  a 
pan  only  of  the  base  is  capable  of  undergo- 
ing combustion.  Since  the  products  of 
combustion  are  capable  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  but  never  exhibit  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  except  when  they  are  in 
the  state  of  partial  combustibles,  combus- 
tible bodies  must  contain  a  substance  which 
they  lose  in  burning,  and  to  which  they 
owe  their  combustibility  ;  for,  after  they 
have  lost  it,  they  uni'e  to  oxygen  -without 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion. 

Though  the  products  of  combustion  are 
not  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  they 
not  unfrequently  part  with  their  oxygen 
just  as  supporters  do,  give  it  out  to  com- 
bustibles, and  convert  them  into  products  ; 
but  during  this  process,  no  heat  nor  light 
is  ever  evolved.  Water,  for  instance,  gives 
out  its  oxygen  to  iron,  and  converts  it  into 
black  oxyd,  a  product;  and  sulphuric  acid 
gives  out  its  oxygen  to  phosphorus,  and 
converts  it  into  phosphoric  acid.  Tims  we 
see  that  the  oxygen  of  products  is  capable 
of  converting  combustibles  into  products, 
just  as  the  oxygen  of  supporters  ;  but  du- 
ring the  combustion  of  the  last  only,  are 
heat  and  light  emitted.  The  oxygen  of 
supporters  then  contains  something  which 
the  oxygen  of  products  want'. 

6  Whenever  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is 
abstracted  from  products,  the  combustibi- 
lity of  their  base  is  restored  as  completely 
as  before  combustion  •,  but  no  substance 
is  capable  of  abstracting  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen,  except  a  combustible,  or  a  purtial 
combustible.  Water,  for  instance,  is  a  pro- 
duct of  combustion,  whose  base  is  hydro- 
gen. To  restore  the  combu-tibility  of  the 
hydrogen,  we  have  only  to  mix  water  with 
iron  or  zinc  filings,  and  an  acid ;  the  metal 
is  oxydated,  and  the  hydrogen  gas  is  evolv- 
ed as  combustible  as  ever.  Rut  no  substance, 
except  a  combustible,  is  capable  of  separa- 
ting hydrogen  gas  from  water,  by  com- 
bining with  its  oxygen.  Thus  we  see  that 
combustibles  are  capable  of  restoring  the 
combustibility  of  the  bases  of  products  ; 
but  they  themselves  lose  their  combustibi- 
lity by  the  process,  and  are  co  verted  into 
products.    Combustibility,  therefore, ,  may 


be  thrown   at  pleasure  from  one  body  to 
another. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
products  ol  combustion  may  be  firmed 
without  combustion;  but  in  these 
a  new  combustible  is  always  evolved. 
process  is  merely  an  interchange  of 
com  bus  ti  lilit)  ;  for  the  c  mbustible  is  con- 
verted  into  a  product  only  i>v  means  of  a 
,jrodcut.  Both  the  oxygen  and  the  base  of 
the  product  having  undergone  combustion, 
have  lost  something  which  is  essential  to 
combustion.  The  process  is  merely  a  dou- 
ble decomposition.  The  product  yields 
its  oxygen  to  the  combustible,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  combustible  gives  out  some- 
dung  to  the  base  of  the  product ;  the  com- 
bustibility of  that  base  then  is  restored  by 
the  loss  of  its  oxygen,  and  by  tiie  restora- 
tion of  something  which  it  receives  from 
the  other  combustible  thus  converted  into 
a  product. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  of 
forming  the  products  ot  combustion  with- 
out actual  combustion  in  certain  c<»ses  ; 
but  the  phenomena  are  much  more  compli- 
cated. This  method  is  to  expose  them  to 
the  action  of  some  of  the  supporters  dis- 
solved in  water;  especially  nitric  acid. 
Thus  most  of  the  meiallic  oxyds  ma\  be 
formed  without  combustion  by  the  action 
of  that  acid  on  the  metals.  But,  in  that 
case,  a  new  supporter  is  always  evolved, 
namely,  nitrous  gas ;  ammonia,  a  new 
combos! ible,  is  also  usually  formed  ;  and, 
not  unfrequently,  the  product  is  converted 
into  a  partial  supporter. 

7.  No  supporter  can  be  produced  by 
combustion,  or  by  any  equivalent  process. 
As  all  the  supporters,  except  oxygen  gas, 
consist  of  oxygen  combined  with  a  bast.,  it 
follows  as  a  consequence,  that  oxygen  may 
combine  with  a  base  without  losing  that 
ingredient,  which  occasions  combustion. 
The  act  of  combination  of  oxygen  with  a 
base,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  the  same 
with  combustion.  If  we  take  a  view  of  the 
different  supporters,  we  shall  find  that  all 
of  them  which  can  be  obtained  artificially, 
are  procured  either  from  other  supporters 
or  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 

I.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  procured  from 
nitric  acid  and  oxygen  *t<  d  muriatic  acid, 
two  supporters  ;  and  from  several  of  the 
partial  supporters,  as  the  black  oxyd  of 
manganese,  thp  red  oxyds  of  lead  and  of 
mercury.  The  action  of  heat,  is  always  ne- 
cessary ;  but  the  process  is  very  different 
from  combustion. 

II.  Am,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
cannot  be  formed  artificially.  The  gas, 
indeed,  whicii  comes  over  during  part  of 
the  usual  distillation  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid,  to  obtain  nitrous  acid, 
resembles  air  very  closely.  But  it  is  ob- 
ta  ned  from  a  supporter. 

III.  The     GASKODi      OXTD     OF     NITHOGES 
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has  hitherto  been  only  procured  from  ni- 
trous gas  and  nitric  acid  (nitrate  or  am- 
monia, j  both  of  which  are  supporter!. 

IV.  NjTiiots  gas  can  only  be  procured 
by  i  lie  d  compositon  of  nitric  acid,  a  sup- 
porter. 

V.  OxiGENATF.D    MURIATIC    ACID    Can  be 

formed  by  comb  ning  muii:.tic  acid  with 
the  oxygen oi  the  black  oxyd  of  mangam  se, 
the  red  oxyds  of  lead,  iron,  mercury  ;  all  of 
which  are  partial  supporters. 

VI.  Nitbic  acid  is  formed  spontane- 
ously upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  pro- 
cesses with  which  we  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  ;  but  which  certainly  have  no 
resemblance  to  combustion.  Its  oxygen  is 
probably  furnished  by  the  air,  which  is  a 
supporter  j  at  least,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  at  higl  tempera- 
tures, are  capable  of  forming  nuric  acid. 

This  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  means  o 
electricity  has  been  considered  as  a  com- 
DU&lion,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  :  the  substance  acted  upon  is  not  a 
combustible  with  a  supporter,  but  a  snp- 
por  er  alone  Electricity  is  so  far  from 
being  equivalent  to  combustion,  that  it 
son  t  times  acts  in  a  manner  diametrically 
opposite  ;  unburning,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  a  substance  which  has  already 
undergone  combustion,  and  conver  ing  a 
product  into  a  combustible  and  a  supporter. 
Thus  it  decomposes  water,  and  converts  it 
into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  ;  therefore  it 
must  be  capable  of  supplying  the  sub- 
stances which  the  oxygen  and  combustible 
lose  when  they  combine  by  combustion, 
and  form  a  product. 

8.  Several  of  the  supporters  and  partial 
supporters  are  cap  .ble  of  combining  with 
combustibles,  without  undergoing  decom- 
position, or  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of 
combustion-  In  this  manner,  the  yellow 
oxid  of  gold  and  the  white  oxyd  of  silver 
combine  with  ammonia  ;  the  red  oxyd  of 
mercury  with  oxalic  acid  ;  and  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  with  ammonia  Thus  also 
nitrate  of  potash  and  oxigenated  muriate 
of  po'ash  may  be  combined,  or  at  least  in- 
timately mixed  with  several  combustible 
bodies,  as  in  gun-powder,  fulminating 
powder,  &c.  In  all  these  compounds,  the 
oxygen  of  the  supporter  and  the  combusti- 
ble retain  the  ingredients  which  render 
them  susceptible  of  combustion  ;  hence  the 
compound  is  still  combustible.  And  in 
consequerce  of  the  intimate  combination 
of  the  component  parts,  the  least  alteration 
is  apt  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  sub- 
sists between  them  ;  the  consequence  is, 
combustion  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
compound.  Hence  these  compounds  burn 
with  amazing  facility,  not  only  when  heat- 
ed, but  when  triturated,  or  struck  smartly 
with  a  hammer.  Thet  have  therefore  re- 
ceived the  name  of  detonating  or  fulminating 
bodies.     Thus  we  have  fulminating  gold, 


fulminating    silver,   fulminating  mercury, 
tulminaiing  powder,  &.C.* 

9.  Such  are  the  properties  of  the  com- 
bustibles, the  supporters,  and  the  pro- 
ducts ;  and  such  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  when  made  to  act  upon  each  other. 

If  we  compare  together  the  supporters 
and  the  products,  we  shall  find  that  they 
resemble  each  other  in  many  respects. 
Both  of  them  contain  oxygen,  as  an  essen- 
tial constituent  part ;  both  are  capable  of 
converting  combustibles  into  products; 
and  several  of  both  combine  with  com- 
bustibles and  with  additional  i  o-.es  of  oxy- 
gen. But  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
ilitir  effects  on  combustibles.  The  former 
oniy  produce  combustion  ;  whereas  the 
products  convert  combustibles  into  pro- 
ducts without  combustion.  Now,  a»  the 
ultimate  change  produced  upon  combusti- 
bles by  both  these  sets  of  bodies  is  the 
same,  and  as  the  substance  which  combines 
with  the  combustibles  is  in  both  cases 
the  same,  namely  oxygen,  we  must  con- 
clude that  this  oxygen  in  the  supporters 
contains  something  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  products  wants,  something  which  sepa- 
rates during  the  passage  of  the  oxigen  from 
the  product  to  the  combustible,  and  occa- 
sions the  combustion,  or  emission  of  fire, 
which  accompanies  this  passage.  The  oxi- 
gen of  supporters  then  contains  some  ingre- 
dient which  the  oxygen  of  products  wants. 
Many  circumstances  concur  to  render  it 
probable  that  this  ingredient  is  caloric. 

The  combustibles  and  the  products  also 
resemble  each  other.  Both  of  them  con- 
tain the  same  or  a  similar  base  ;  both  fre- 
quently combine  with  combustibles,  and 
likewise  with  oxygen  ;  but  they  differ  es- 
sentially in  the  phenomena  which  accompa- 
ny their  combination  wi^  oxygen.  In  the 
one  case,  fire  is  emitted,  in  the  other  not. 
If  we  recollect  that  no  subtance  but  a 
combustible  is  capable  of  restoring  com- 
bustibility to  the  base  of  a  product,  and 
that  at  its  doing  so  it  always  loses  its  own 
combustibility;  and  if  we  recollect  farther, 
that  the  base  of  a  product  does  not  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  even  when 
it  combines  with  oxygen,  we  cannot  avoid 
concluding-,  that  all  combustibles  contain 
an  ingredient  which  they  lose  when  con- 
verted into  products,  and  that  this  loss 
contributes  to  the  fire  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  conversion.  Many 
Circumstances  contribute  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  this  ingredient  is  light. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  oxygen  or  sup- 
porters contains  caloric  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient, and  that  light  is  a  component 
part  of  all  combustibles,  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  above  enumerated,  numerous 
and  intricate  as  they  are,  admit  of  an  easy 
and  obvious  explanation.  The  component 
parts  of  the  oxygen  of  supporters  are  two  ; 
namely,  1.  a  base,  2.  caloric.     The  com- 
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ponent  parts  of  combustibles  are  likewise 
two;  namely,  1.  abase.  2.  liglit.  During 
combustion,  the  base  of  the  oxygen  com- 
bines  with  the  base  of  the  combustible, 
and  forms  the  product ;  while,  ai  the  same 
time,  the  caloric  of  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  light  of  the  combustible,  and  the 
compound  flies  of  in  the  form  of  fire. 
Thus  combustion  is  a  double  decompi  s  - 
tion  ;  the  oxygen  and  combustible  divide 
themselves  each  into  two  portions,  which 
combine  in  pairs  ;  the  one  compound  is  the 
product,  and  the  other  the  fire,  which  es- 
capes. 

Hence  the  reason  that  the  oxygen  of  pro- 
ducts is  unfit  for  combustion.  It  wants  its 
caloric.  Hence  the  reason  that  combus- 
tion does  not  take  place  when  oxygen  com- 
bines with  products,  or  with  the  base  of 
supporters.  These  bodirs  contain  no 
light.  The  caloric  of  the  oxygen  of  course 
is  not  separated,  and  no  fire  appears. 
And  this  oxygen  still  retaining  its  caloric,  is 
capable  of  producing  combustion  whenever 
a  body  is  presented  which  contains  light, 
and  whose  base  has  an  affinity  for  oxj^en. 
Hence  also  the  reason  why  a  combustible 
alone  can  restore  combustibility  to  the 
base  of  a  product.  In  all  such  eases,  a 
double  decomposition  takes  place.  The 
oxygen  of  the  product  combines  with  the 
base  of  the  combustible,  while  the  light  of 
the  combustible  combines  with  the  base  of 
the  product. 

But  the  application  of  this  theory  to  all 
the  different  phenomena  di  scribed  above,  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any 
more  examples.  Let  us  rather  inquire, 
with  the  author,  into  the  evidences  which 
can  be  brought  forward  in  its  support. 

10.  As  caloric  and  light  are  always 
emitted  during  combustion,  it  follows  that 
they  must  have  previously  existed  in  the 
combustible,  the  supporter,  or  in  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  the  supporters  con- 
tains either  one  or  both  of  these  substances, 
follows  incontrovertibly  from  a  fact  already 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  oxygen  of 
products  will  not  support  combustion, 
while  that  of  supporters  will.  Hence  the 
oxygen  of  supporters  must  contain  some- 
thing which  the  oxygen  of  the  products 
wants,  and  this  something  must  be  caloric, 
or  light,  or  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  some  of  the  supporters 
at  least  contains  caloric,  as  an  ingredient, 
has  been  proved,  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
by  the  experiments  of  Crawford,  I  avoisier, 
and  La  Place.  Thus  the  temperature  of 
hot  blooded  animals  is  maintained  by  the 
decomposition  of  air.  Now  if  the  oxygen 
of  one  supporter  contains  caloric,  the 
same  ingredient  must  exist  in  the  oxygen 
of  every  supporter,  because  all  of  them  are 
obviously  in  the  same  state.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  oxygen  of  every  supporter 
Contains  caloric  as  an  essential  ingredient. 


The  light  emitted  during  combustion, 
must  either  proceed  from  the  combustible 
or  the  supporter.  That  it  proceeds  from  th- 
combustible,  must  appear  pretty  obvious, 
if  we  recollect  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
emitted  during  combustion  varies,  and 
that  this  variation  usually  depends,  not  up- 
on the  supporter,  but  upon  the  combusti- 
ble. Thus  charcoal  burns  with  a  red  ft  , 
sulphur  with  a  bue  or  violet,  zinc  with  a 
greenish  white,  &c. 

The  formation  of  combustibles  in  plants, 
obviously  requires  the  presence  and  agency 
of  light.  The  leaves  of  plants  emit  oxygen 
gas,  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  but 
never  in  the  shade,  or  in  the  dark 

Besides  vegetation,  we  are  acquainted 
with  iwo  other  methods  of  unbuniing  pro- 
ducts, or  of  converting  them  into  products 
and  combustibles,  by  exposing  them,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  the  agency  of 
Jirc,  or  of  electricity.  The  oxydes  of  lead, 
mercury,  &c.  when  heated  to  redness,  are 
decomposed,  oxygen  gas  is  emitted,  and 
the  pure  metal  remains  behind.  In  this 
case,  the  necessary  caloric  and  light  must 
he  furnished  by  the  fire  ;  a  circumstance 
which  explains  why  such  reductions  always 
require  a  red  heat.  When  carbonic  acid  is 
made  to  pass  repeatedly  over  red-hot  char- 
coal, it  combines  with  a  portico  of  char- 
coal, and  is  converted  into  gaseous  oxyd  of 
carbon.  If  this  gas  be  a  combustible  oxyd, 
the  base  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  i's  ox\  gen 
must  have  been  supplied  with  light  and 
caloric  from  the  fire  ;  but  if  it  be  a  partial 
combustible,  it  is  merely  a  compound 
of  carbonic  acid  and  charcoal  i  which  of 
the  two  it  is,  remains  still  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Electricity  decomposes  water,  and  con- 
verts it  into  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  ; 
it  must  therefore  supply  the  heat  and  the 
light  which  these  bodies  lost  when  convert- 
ed into  a  product. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  exuct  cor- 
respondence of  the  theory  given  above  with 
the  phenomena  of  combustion,  render  i'  so 
probable,  that  Dr.  Thomson  has  ventured 
to  propose  it  as  an  additional  step  towards 
a  full  explanation  of  the  theory  of  com- 
bustion. Every  additional  experiment  has 
served  to  confirm  it  more  and  more.  It 
even  throws  light  upon  the  curious  experi- 
ments of  the  accension  of  metals  with  sul- 
phur, which  succeed  in  vacuo,  under  mer- 
cury, in  nitrogen  gas,  &.c. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  noticed,  that  the  same 
emission  of  caloric  and  light,  or  of  fire, 
takes  place  when  melted  sulphur  is  made 
to  combine  with  potash,  or  with  lime,  in 
a  crucible  or  glass  tube,  and  likewise  when 
melted  phosphorus  is  made  to  combine  with 
lime  heated  to  redness.  He  supposes  that 
in  all  probability,  barytes  and  strontia  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomenon  when  combined 
with  melted  sulphur  or  phosphorus ;  and 
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perhaps  some  of  the  metals  when  combined 
with  phosphorus. 

The  piieuomcna  Dr.  Thomson  explains 
thus  :  The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  in 
the  melted  state,  and  therefore  contain  ca- 
loric as  an  ingredient ;  the  alkalies,  earths, 
and  metals,  which  produce  the  phenomenon 
in  question,  contain  light  as  an  essential 
ingredient.  The  sulphur,  or  phosphorus 
combines  with  the  base  of  the  metal,  earth, 
or  alkali;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  calo- 
ric, to  which  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus 
owed  its  fluidity,  combines  with  the  light 
of  the  metal,  earth  or  alkali ;  and  the  com- 
pound flies  off  under  the  form  of  Jire. 

Thus  the  process  is  exactly  the  same 
with  combustion,  excepting  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  product  The  melted  sulphur, 
or  phosphorus,  acts  the  part  of  the  sup- 
porter,  while  the  metal,  earth,  or  alkali, 
occupies  the  place  of  the  combustible.  The 
first  furnishes  caloric,  the  second  light, 
while  the  base  of  each  combines  together. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  base  of  sulphurets 
and  phosphurets  resembles  the  base  of 
products  in  being  destitute  of  light;  the 
formation  of  these  bodies  exhibiting  the  se- 
paration of  fire  like  combustion,  but  the 
product  differing  from  a  product  of  com- 
bustion  in  being  destitute  of  oxygen,  Dr. 
Thomson  distinguishes  the  process  by  die 
title  of  semi-coiiibustion  ,•  indicating  by 
the  term,  that  it  possesses  one  half  of  the 
characteristic  marks  of  combustion,  but  is 
destitute  of  the  other  half. 

The  only  part  of  this  theory  which  re- 
quires proof  is,  that  light  is  a  component 
part  of  the  earths  and  alkalies.  But  as  pot- 
ash and  lime  are  the  only  bodies  of  that 
natuiv,  which  we  are  certain  to  be  capable 
of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  semi-com- 
bustion, the  proofs  must  of  necessity  be 
confined  to  ihem.  That  lime  contains 
light  as  a  component  part,  has  been  long 
known.  Meyer  and  Pelletic-r  observed 
long  ago,  that  when  water  is  poured  upon 
lime,  not  only  heat  but  light  is  emitted. 
Light  is  emitted  also  abundantly  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  magnesia,  or 
upon  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  freed  from  the 
water  of  crystallization.  In  all  these  cases, 
a  semi-combustion  takes  place.  The  water 
and  the  acid  being  solidified,  give  out  calo- 
ric, while  the  lime  or  potash  gives  out 
light. 

That  lime  during  its  burning  combines 
with  light,  and  that  light  is  a  component 
part  of  lime,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Schecle. 

Fluor  spar  (tluate  of  lime)  has  the  pro- 
perty of  phosphorescing  strongly  when 
heated,  but  the  experiment  does  not  suc- 
ceed twice  with  the  same  specimen.  After 
it  has  been  once  heated  sufficiently,  no  sub- 
seqent  heat  will  cause  it  to  phosphorate. 
Now  phosphorescence  is  merely  the  emis- 


sion of  light;  light  of  course  is  a  compo- 
nent p;  rt  of  floor  spur,  and  heat  has  the 
property  of  separating  it.  But  the  phos- 
phorescing quality  of  the  spar  may  be  again 
recovered  to  it,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  light  which  the  spar  had  lost  maybe  re- 
stored by  the  following  process: 

Decompose  the  fluate  of  lime  by  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  preserve  the  fluoric  acid  se- 
parate. Boil  the  sulphate  of  lime  thus 
formed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda;  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place ;  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in 
solution,  and  carbonate  of  lime  precipi- 
tates. Ignite  this  precipitate  in  a  crucible, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  lime,  and  combine  it 
with  the  fluoric  acid  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly united.  The  fluor  spar  thus  regene- 
rated, phosphoresces  as  at  first.  Hence 
the  lime,  during  its  ignition,  must  have 
combined  with  light. 

That  potash  contains  light,  may  be  proved 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  existence  of 
that  body  in  lime.  Now  as  potash  is  de- 
prived of  its  carbonic  acid  by  lime,  the 
Doctor  supposes  that  the  process  must  be 
a  double  decomposition  ;  namely,  that  the 
base  of  the  lime  combines  with  carbonic 
acid,  while  its  light  combines  with  the  pot- 
ash. 

These  remarks  on  semi-combustion  might 
easily  be  much  enlarged  upon.  For  it  is 
obvious,  that  whenever  a  liquid  combines 
with  a  solid  containing  light,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  a  solid  body,  something  analogous 
to  semi-combustion  must  take  place.  Hence 
the  reason  why  water  increases  the  Violence 
of  combustion  when  thrown  sparingly  into 
a  common  fire,  &c. 

Comedones.  (From  comedo,  a  glutton.) 
A  sort  of  worms  which  eat  into  the  skin 
and  devour  the  flesh. 

Comfvey.     See  Symphitum. 

Comisdi.     The  gum  arabic. 

Co.MisTE  The  epilepsy.  This  name 
arose  from  the  frequency  of  persons  being 
seized  with  this  disorder  while  in  the  as- 
semblies called  Comitia. 

Comitissa.  (A  countess.)  Some  pre- 
parations are  distinguished  by  this  name,  as 
pulvis  Comitissae  de  Cantia,  the  Countess 
of  Kent's  powder. 

Commaoenum.  (From  Commagene,  a 
ph>ce  in  Syria,  whence  it  was  brought.) 
Syrian  ointment,  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Cosi'waxducatio.  (From  commanduco, 
to  eat.)  The  act  of  mastication,  or  chew- 
ing. 

Comm.vnsum.  (From  commando,  to  eat.) 
A  masticatory.  A  medicine  put  into  the 
mouth  chewed  to  promote  a  discharge  of 
phlegm,  or  saliva. 

Commendatohius.  (From  commendo,  to 
recommend.)  An  epithet  of  the  trauma- 
tic balsam,  Tinctura  Benzoes  composite, 
from  its  singular  virtues  and  usefulness. 

Commi.     Gum.    When  alojie  it  signifies 
G  of 
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gum  Arabic.  The  top/uu  mukcv  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates  in  his  De  Morb.  Mulieb. 
is  gum  Arabic. 

COMMJSSU  RA.  (From  committo,  to 
join  together.)  A  suture,  juncture,  or 
joint.  A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  the 
corners  of  the  lips,  where  they  meet  to- 
gether ;  and  also  to  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  which  go  across  and  join  one  hemis- 
phere to  the  other. 

COMMISSURA  ANTERIOR  CERE- 
BRI. The  white  nerve-iike  substance 
which  crosses  the  anterior  part  of  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  immediately  above 
the  infundibulum,  and  between  the  anterior 
crura  of  the  fornix;  uniting  one  liemisphere 
of  the  brain  with  the  other. 

COMMISSURA  MAGNA  CEREBRI. 
The  corpus  callosum  of  the  brain  is  so 
termed  by  some  writers. 

COMMISSURA  POSTERIOR  CEKE- 
BRI.  A  white  nerve-like  substance,  which 
passes  from  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
across  to  the  other,  immediately  over  the 
opening  of  the  aq..xduct  of  Sylvius,  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  and  above  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Communicant.  (From  communico,  to 
make  partake.)  A  term  applied,  by  Belli- 
ni, to  fevers  of  two  kinds  afflicting  the 
same  person,  wherein  as  one  goes  off  the 
other  immediately  succeeds. 

Compages.  (From  compingo,  to  put  to- 
gether.) A  suture,  or  joint.  A  commis- 
sure. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  Ana- 
tomia  comparativa.  Zootomy.  The  dis- 
section of  brute  animals  and  fishes,  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  human  body. 
Co  mi- kb  a.  See  Cubebx. 
Completion.  A  term  used  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  various  acceptations  ;  but 
latterly  it  signifies  OLly  the  same  as 
Plethora. 

COMPLEXUS.  (Compkocus,  sc.  muse. 
from  complector,  to  comprise.)  Complexus 
seu  biventer  cervicis  of  Albinus  Dor  so 
trachelon  occipital  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  that 
draws  the  head  backwards,  and  to  one  side; 
and  when  both  act,  they  draw  the  head 
directly  backward.  It  arises  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  seven  superior 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  four  inferior  of 
the  neck,  by  as  many  distinct  tendinous 
origins;  in  its  ascent,  it  receives  a  fleshy 
slip  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  first 
vertebrae  of  the  back :  from  these  different 
origins  it  runs  upwards,  and  is  every  where 
intermixed  with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  protuberance  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  os  occipitis,  and  into  a  part  of 
the  curved  line  that  runs  forwards  from 
that  protuberance.  It  draws  the  head 
backwards. 

COMPRESSION.     (From  comprimo,  to 


press  together.)  By  this  term,  surgeon* 
express  a  diseased  state  of  tht  body,  which 
is  the  effect  of  something  pressing  upon  the 
brain  It  should  be  distinguished  from 
concussion  and  inflammation.  When  the 
brain  is  compressed  either  by  bone,  extra- 
vasated  blood,  or  any  other  fluid,  there  is 
a  general  insensibility,  the  eyes  are  half 
open,  the  pupil  dilated  and  motionless, 
even  when  a  candle  is  brought  near  the  eye; 
the  retina  is  insensible  ;  the  limbs  relaxed; 
the  breathing  stertorous  ;  the  pulse  slow, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  less  sub- 
ject to  intermission  than  in  cases  of  con- 
cussion. Nor  is  the  patient  ever  sick,  when 
the  pressure  on  the  bruin  and  the  general 
insensibility  are  considerable  ;  for  the  very- 
action  of  vomiting  betrays  an  irritability  in 
the  stomach  and  cesophrgus. 

COMPRESSOR  NARIS.  (Compressor  ; 
from  compiitno,  to  press  together  )  lierueut 
vel  nasalis<rf Douglas.  'I'ransvo-sulisvelmyr- 
tiformis  ot  Winslow.  Dilatores  alarum  nasi 
of  Cowper ;  and  Maxillo  narinal  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  nose,  that  compresses  the 
alx  towards  the  septum  nasi,  particularly 
when  we  want  to  smell  acutely.  It  also 
corrugates  the  nose,  and  assists  in  expressing 
certain  passions.  It  arises,  by  a  narrow 
beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala  nasi  ex- 
ternally, and  spreads  into  a  number  of  thin, 
separate  fibres,  which  run  up  along  the 
cartilage  in  an  oblique  manner  towards  the 
back  of  the  nose,  where  it  joins  with  its 
fellow,  and  is  inserted  into  the  narrow  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  nasi,  and  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Compujietio.  (From  compuvgo,  to 
prick.)     A  puncture. 

CONAR1UM.  (From  xavoc,  a  ctMie.) 
The  pineal  gland  is  so  named,  from  its  co- 
nical shape.     See  Pineal  gland. 

Concausa.  (From  con,  with,  and  causa, 
a  cause.)  A  cause  which  cooperates  with 
another  in  the  production  of  a  disease. 

Concentiiantia.  (From  concentro,  to 
concentrate  )  Absorbents  of  acids  are  so 
called,  because  they  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions which  keep  asunder  the  affinities  be- 
tween the  two  powers. 

CONCENTRATION.  (From  con,  and 
centrum,  having  the  same  centre.)  The 
volatilizing  of  part  of  the  water  of  fluids  in 
order  to  improve  their  strength.  The  mat- 
ter to  be  concentrated,  therefore,  must  be 
of  superior  gravity  to  water.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  on  some  acids,  particu- 
larly the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric.  It  is 
also  employed  in  solutions  of  alkalis  and 
neutral  salts. 

CONCEPTION.  (Conceptio,-  from  con- 
cipio,  to  conceive.)  The  impregnation 
of  the  ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium 
by  the  subtile  prolific  aura  of  the  semen 
virile.  In  order  to  have  a  fruitful  coition, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  semen  be  propelled 
into  the  uterus,  or  vagina,  so  that  its  fe- 
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cundating  vapour  shall  be  conveyed  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  ovarium  .-  it  is 
also  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  state 
of  the  ovarium  of  the  female  in  order  to 
impregnate  it;  which  is,  that  the  ovum 
shall  be  mature,  and  embraced  by  the 
fimbriae  ol  the  Fallopian  tube,  to  convey 
that  vivifying  principle  to  the  ovum.  See 
Generation. 

CONCHA.  {Concha,  xoyx»,  a  liquid  mea- 
sure amongst  the  Athenians.)  A  term  ap- 
plied by  anatomists  to  several  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  the  spongy 
bones  of  the  nose,  &c. 

Concha  auricula.     See  Jluricula. 

Concha  auius.  The  hollow  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

CoNCHas  nakicm.  {Concha,  a  shell.)  The 
turbinated  ponion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
the  inferior  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  which 
are  covered  by  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
are  so  termed. 

Coxchcs.  (From  x-cryx»i  a  shell ;  so  named 
from  their  likeness  to  a  shell.)  The  cra- 
nium, and  the  cavity  of  the  eye. 

Concidentia.  (From  concido,  to  decay.) 
A  decrease  of  bulk  in  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  body.  A  diminution  of  a  tu- 
mour. 

Concoagulatio.  (From  con,  and  coagulo, 
to  coagulate  together.)  The  coagulation, 
or  cbrystalliz&tion  of  different  salts,  first 
dissolved  together  in  the  same  fluid. 

Concoctio.  From  concoguo,  to  digest.) 
Digestion.  That  operation  of  nature  upon 
morbid  matter  which  renders  it  fit  to  be 
separated  from  the  healthy  fluids. 

Coxchematio.  (From  con,  and  cremo, 
to  burn  together.)  The  same  as  calcina- 
tion. 

CONCRETION.  (From  concresco,  to 
gllDW  together.) 

1.  The  condensation  of  any  fluid  sub- 
stance into  a  more  solid  consistence. 

2.  The  growing  together  of  parts  which, 
in  a  natural  state,  are  separate. 

Concuiisus.  (From  concurro,  to  meet  to- 
gether.) The  congeries  or  collection  of 
symptoms  which  constitute  and  distinguish 
the  particular  disease. 

CONCUSSION.  From  conditio,  to  shake 
together.)  Concussion  of  the  brain-  Va- 
rious alarming  symptoms,  followed  some- 
times by  the  most  fatal  consequences,  are 
found  to  attend  great  violence  offered  to 
the  head ;  and  upon  the  strictest  examina- 
tion, both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  neither 
fissure,  fracture,  nor  extravasation  of  any 
kind  can  be  discovered.  The  same  symp- 
toms and  the  same  events  are  met  with, 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury 
at  all  ab  externa,  but  has  only  been  violent- 
ly shaken  ;  nay,  when  only  the  body,  or 
general  frame,  has  seemed  to  have  sus- 
tained  the  whole  violence.  The  symptoms 
attending  a  concussion,  are  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence  which 


the  braiw  itself  has  sustained,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  cognizable  only  by  the  symp- 
toms. If  the  concussion  be  very  great, 
all  sense  and  power  of  motion  are  immedi- 
ately abolished,  and  death  follows  soon; 
but  between  this  degive  and  that  slight  con- 
fusion (or  stunning,  as  it  is  called,)  which 
ai  tends  most  violences  done  to  the  head, 
there  are  many  stages.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Abernethy's  description  of  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion,  and  which,  he  is  of 
opinion  may  be  properly  divided  into  three 
stages. 

The  first  is,  that  state  of  insensibility 
and  derangement  of  the  bodily  powers 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  accident. 
While  it  lasts,  the  patient  scarcely  feels 
any  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 
His  breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  general 
without  stertor ;  his  pulse  intermitting,  and 
his  extremities  cold.  But  such  a  state  can- 
not last  long  ;  it  goes  off'  gradually,  and  is 
succeeded  by  another,  which  is  considered 
as  the  second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  become  better, 
and  though  not  regularly  performed,  are 
sufficient  to  maintain  life,  and  to  diffuse 
warmth  over  the  extreme  parls  of  the  body. 
The  feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  so  far 
restored,  that  he  is  sensible  of  his  skin  be- 
ing pinched ;  but  he  lies  stupid  and  inatten- 
tive to  slight  external  impressions.  As  the 
effects  of  concussion  diminish,  he  becomes 
capable  of  replying  to  questions  put  to  him 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  especially  when 
they  refer  to  his  chief  suffering  at  the 
time,  as  pain  in  the  head,  &c. ;  otherwise 
he  answers  incoherently,  and  as  if  his  in- 
tention was  occupied  by  something  else. 
As  long  as  the  stupor  remains,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  seems  to  be  moderate ; 
but  as  the  former  abates,  the  latter  seldom 
fails  to  increase ;  and  this  constitutes  the 
third  stage,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
the  series  ol  el'*:is  proceeding  from  a  con- 
cussion. 

These  several  stages  vary  considerably 
in  their  degree  and  duration ;  but  more  or 
less  of  each  will  be  found  to  take  place  in 
every  instance  where  the  brain  has  been 
violently  shaken.  Whether  they  bear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  other  or  not,  is 
not  known ;  indeed  this  will  depend  up- 
on such  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  the 
constitution,  the  injury,  a-d  the  after- 
treatment,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. 

To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation 
and  a  commotion  by  the  symptoms  only, 
Mr.  Pott  says,  is  frequently  a  very  difficult 
matter;  sometimes  an  impossible  one.  The 
similarity  of  the  effects  in  some  cases,  and 
the  very  small  space  of  time  which  may  in- 
tervene between  the  going  off'  of  the  one 
and  the  accession  of  the  other,  render  this 
a  very  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment.  The 
first   stunning ,  or    deprivation    of  sense, 
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whether  total  or  partial,  may  be  from  ei- 
ther, and  no  man  can  tell  fr  m  which  ; 
but  when  these  first  symptoms  have  been 
removed,  or  have  spontaneously  disap- 
peared, if  -.uch  patient  is  again  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  or  stupidity,  or  total  or 
partial  loss  of  sense,  ir  then  becomes  pro- 
bable that  the  fir-.t  complaints  were  from 
commotion,  and  thai  the  latter  are  feom 
extravasation  ;  and  the  greater  the  distance 
of  time  between  the  two.  the  greater  is  the 
probability  not  only  that  an  extravasation 
is  the  cause,  but  that  the  extravasation  is  of 
the  limpid  kind,  made  grudat'.m,  and  within 
the  brain. 

Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  nature 
of  these  two  causes  of  evil  within  the  era- 
nium,  find  considers  them  as  liahle  to  fre- 
quent combination  in  the  same  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time  considers  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, no  degree  of  information  can  he 
obtained  from  the  only  person  capable  of 
giving  it  (the  patient),  will  immediately  be 
sens  hie  how  very  difficult  a  part  a  practi- 
tioner 'as  to  act  in  many  of  these  cases,  and 
how  very  unjust  it  must  be  to  call  that  iguo- 
rance  which  is  only  a  just  diffidence  arising 
fr:>mthe  obscurity  of  the  subject,  aad  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  materials  to  form 
a  ciear  judgment. 

CONDENSATION.  (From  condenso,  to 
make  thick.)  A.  contraction  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  by  means  of  astringent  or 
cooling  medicines.  A  thickening  of  any 
fluid. 

CONDIMENTUM.  (From  condio,  to 
preserve,  or  season.)  A  preserve,  or  sweet- 
meat. 

ConuucTio.  (From  conduco,  to  draw 
along.)  In  Coelius  Aurelianus,  it  is  a  spasm, 
or  eonWlkion,  drawing  the  muscles  out  of 
their  proper  positions. 

CONDi  C TOli.  (From  conduco,  to  lead, 
or  guide  )  A  surgicd  instrument,  whose 
use  is  to  direct  the  kmf-.  in  certain  ope- 
rations. It  is  more  commonly  called  a  di- 
rector 

CONDYLE.  (From  k:v£u,  an  ancient  cup, 
shaped  'ike  a  joint  )  A  rounded  eminence 
of  a  bo"e  in  any  of  the  joints. 

CONDYLO!tfA.  (From  kovJums,  a  tu- 
bercle, or  knot,)  Sarcoma  A  soft,  wart- 
lik  :.xr re  ence,  that  appears  about  the  anus 
and  pudendum  of  boih  sexes.  There  are 
se\er  i  spe,-ies  of  condylomata,  which  have 
re  .rived  n-ines  from  their  appearances,  as 
ficus,  crystal,  thymus,  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  fig,  8cc. 

Condon.  In  Hippocrates  it  imports 
the  Cicuta.  It  is  said  to  be  thus  named 
(froo  zwaLv,  to  turn  round,)  because  it  pro- 
duces a  vertigo  in  those  who  take  it  in- 
wardly. 

Con^ssi  bark.     See  Conessi  cortex. 

Co>::ssi  i.'crtex.  Codagopula  Cor- 
tex profiuvii.  The  b>rk  of  the  Nerium 
anttdyscutericum    of    Lin.  xus  -.—foliis    ova- 
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lie,  acuminatit,  petiolatis  It  prows  on  the 
coast  ol  M  .labar.  It  is  of  a  dirk  black 
colour  externally,  and  generally  co- 
vered with  a  white  moss,  or  scurf.  It  is 
very  little  known  in  the  shops ;  has  an 
austere,  bitter  taste;  and  is  recommended 
in  diarri  ocas,  dysenteries,  Sic.  as  an  ad- 
stringent. 

CONFECTIO  (From  confcio,  to  make 
up.)  A  confection.  In  general  it  means 
any  thing  made  up  with  sugar.  This  term, 
in  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  includes 
those  articles  which  were  formerly  called 
electuaries  and  conserves,  between  which 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  grounds 
to  make  a  distinction. 

Confectio  amyghaljb.  Confection  of 
almond.  Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an 
ounce  ;  Acacia  gum  powdered,  a  drachm  ; 
refined  sugar,  half  nil  ounce.  The  al- 
monds having  been  previously  macerated 
in  water,  anil  their  external  coat  removed, 
beat  the  whole  together,  until  they  are  tho- 
roughly incorporated.  It  has  been  object- 
ed to  the  almond  mixture,  which  is  an  arti- 
cle of  very  general  use,  that  it  requires 
considerable  time  for  its  extemporaneous 
preparation,  and  that  it  spoils  and  cannot 
be  kept  when  it  is  made.  This  will  be 
obviated  by  the  present  form,  which  does 
keep  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and 
rubs  down  into  the  mixture  immedi- 
aU  ly. 

Confectio  ahomatica.  This  prepara- 
tion was  formerly  called  Confectio  cardi- 
aca.  Confectio  Raleighana.  lake  of  cin- 
namon, bark,  nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
cloves,  an  ounce  ;  cardamom  seeds,  half 
an  ounce ;  saffron  dried,  2  ounces  ;  prepared 
shells,  16  ounces  ;  refined  sugar  powdered, 
two  pounds  ;  water,  a  pint.  Reduce  the  dry 
substances,  mixed  together,  to  very  fine 
powder;  then  add  the  water,  and  gradually 
mix  the  whole,  until  it  is  incorporated. 
This  preparation  is  much  simplified  by  the 
London  college.  It  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine, possessing  stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
and  adstringent  virtues;  and  is  exhibited 
with  tiiese  views  to  children  and  adults,  in 
a  vast  variety  of  diseases,  mixed  with  other 
medicines.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10 
grams  to  an  ounce. 

Confectio  aurantii.  Conserve,  corti- 
cis  exterioris  uuruntii  hispulentis  Conser- 
va  Jluvedinis  corticum  awuntiorum.  Take 
of  fresh  external  rind  of  oranges,  separated 
by  rasping,  a  pound  ;  refined  sugar,  three 
pounds.  Bruise  the  rind  with  a  wooden 
pestle,  in  a  stone  mortar;  then,  after  add- 
ing the  sugar,  bruise  it  again,  until  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated.  This 
is  well  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
tonic  and  stomachic  confection,  and  may  be 
given  alone  in  doses  of  from  2  to  5  drachms, 
twice   n  three  tirm  s  a-day 

Confectio  caksiaca.  See  Confectio  aro- 
?nutica. 
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Confectio  cassis.  Electuarium  cas- 
sia. Electuarium  e  cassia.  Confection  of 
etSHia.  Take  of  fresh  cassia  pulp,  half  a 
pound  ;  manna,  two  ounces ;  tamarind 
pulp,  an  ounce ;  syrup  of  rost  s,  half  a 
pound,  Bruise  the  mama  ;  melt  it  in  the 
syrup  by  a  water-bath  ;  then  mix  in  the 
pulps,  and  evaporate  down  to  a  proper 
consistence.  This  is  u  very  elegant,  plea- 
sant, and  mild  aper  ent  for  the  feeble,  and 
for  children.  Dose  from  2  drachms  to  an 
ounce. 

Confectio  orn.  Confectio  ophita.  Phi 
Ionium  Londinense  Phtloiuum  Itomanum. 
Confection  of  opium.  Take  of  hard  opium 
powdered,  s.x  drachms;  long  pepper,  an 
ounce  ;  ginger-root,  two  ounces  ;  carraway- 
seed,  three  ounces ;  syrup,  a  pint.  Hub 
together  the  opium  and  the  syrup  prev^usly 
heated;  then  add  the  remaining  articles 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mix.  To  the 
credit  of  modern  pharmacy,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  remains  of  all  those  compucaied 
and  confused  preparations  called  mithri- 
date,  theriaca,  8tc. ;  it  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates, in  its  composition,  the  plulo- 
nium  than  any  other,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  effectual  substitute  for  them 
in  practice.  This  very  warm  and  stimu- 
lating confection  is  admirably  calculated 
to  relieve  diarrhoea,  spasms  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  is  frequently  ordered  as 
a  nervine,  stimulant,  and  adstringt-nt,  in 
doses  of  from  10  grs.  to  half  a  drachm. 
About  36  grains  contains  one  of  opium. 

Confectio  hos.k  canine.  Conserva  cy- 
nosbati.  Conserva  fructus  cynosbati.  Con- 
serve of  hips.  Confection  of  dog-rose. 
Take  of  dog-rose  pulp,  a  pound ;  refined 
sugar  powdered,  twenty  ounces.  Rub 
them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorp  rated.  This  preparation  is  cooling 
and  adstiingent;  it  is  seldom  given  alone, 
but  mostly  joined  to  some  other  medicine, 
in  the  firm  of  linctus,  or  electuary. 

Confectio  kosz:  gallice.  Conserva  ro- 
sce.  Conserva  rosarum  rubrarum.  Con- 
serve of  red  rose.  Take  of  the  petals  of 
the  red  rose,  before  it  is  expanded,  and 
without  the  claws,  a  pound;  refined  sugar, 
three  pounds.  Bruise  the  petals  in  a  stone 
mortar;  then,  having  added  the  sugar, 
beat  them  again  toge  her,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent subastringent  composition.  Rubbed 
down  with  water,  it  forms  an  excellent 
drink,  with  some  lemon  juice,  in  haemor- 
rhagiac  complaints ;  it  may  also  be  given 
with  vitriolated  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary. 

Confectio  rittb-  Electuarium  e  baccis 
lauri.  Confection  of  rue.  Take  of  rue 
leaves  dried,  carraway  seeds,  bay  berries, 
of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  sagape- 
num,  half  an  ounce;  black  pepper,  two 
drachms ;  clarified  honey,  sixteen  ounces. 
Rub  the  dry  articles  together,  into  a  very 
fine  powder ;  then  add  the  honey,  and  mix 


the  whole.    Its  use  is   confined  to   clys- 
ters 

Confectio  scammoneje.  Electuarium 
scammonii  Electuarium  e  scammonio  Elec- 
tuarium caryocostinum.  Confection  of  scam- 
mony.  Take  of  scammony  gum  resin 
powdered,  ai<  ounce  and  a  half;  cloves 
bruised,  ginger-root  powdered,  of  etch  6 
drachms  ;  oil  of  carr  way,  half  a  drachm  ; 
syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Rub  the  dry  articles  together,  into  very 
fine  powder;  next  rub  them  again  whilst 
the  syrup  is  gradually  added  ;  then  add  die 
oil  of  carraway,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together.  This  is  a  strong  stimulating  ca- 
thartic, and  calcuLted  to  remove  worms 
from  ine  primae  vix,  with  which  viuw  it  is 
mostly  exhibited.     Dose  from  3  s  to  3j. 

Confectio  sennje.  Electuarium  setince. 
Eiectuurium  lenitivum.  Confection  of  sen- 
na. Take  of  senna  leaves,  eighv  ounces ; 
figs,  h  pounl  ;  tamarind  pulp,  pulp  of 
prunes,  cassiu  pulp,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
coriander  -eeds,  four  ounces .  liquorice 
root,  three  ounces ;  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Powder  the  senna 
ieav.  s  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  sepa- 
rate, by  sifting  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed 
powder.  Boil  the  remainder  with  the  figs 
and  the  liquorice-root,  in  four  pints  of 
water,  until  it  be  reduced  to  half;  then 
press  out  and  .-train  the  liquor.  Evaporate 
the  liquor,  until  a  pint  and  a  half  only  re- 
mains of  the  whole  ;  then  add  the  sugar,  to 
make  syrup.  Lastly,  mix  the  pulps  gradu- 
ally with  the  syrup,  and,  having  added  the 
sifted  powder,  mix  the  whole  together.  This 
is  a  mild  and  elegant  aperient,  well  adapted 
for  pregnant  women,  and  tiiose  whose  bow- 
els are  easily  moved      Dose,  sjss  to  ^ss. 

CONFERVA.  (From  conferveo,  to  knit 
together.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plrnus  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Cryptogamia,     Order,  Alg<e. 

2.  A  kind  of  moss  :  named  from  its  use 
formerly  in  healing  broken  bones. 

Conferva  helminthocoiitos.  See  Co- 
rallina  corsicana. 

Conferva  rivalis.  This  plant,  Conferva 
rivalis  of  Linnaeus: — filimentis  simplicisainus 
cequalibus  longissimis,  has  been  n  commend- 
ed in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma,  phthisis, 
5cc.  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  vi- 
tal air  it  contains. 

Confirsiantia.  (From  con,  and  firmo, 
to  strengthen.)  Restoratives;  also  medi- 
cines which  fasten  the  teeth  in  their  soc- 
kets. 

Confiuent  smallpox.     See  Variola. 

Conflcxion.  It  is  much  used  by  Hip- 
pocrares,  and  his  interpreter  Galen,  in  the 
same  sense  a>  we  use  consent  and  transpi- 
rable,  from  a  notion  that  parts  at  dis- 
tance have  mutual  consul*  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  that  they  are  a'l  perspinble  b\ 
many  subtle  streams.  Paracelsus,  accord- 
ing to  his  way,  expressed  the  former  by 
confederation. 
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CONFORMATION.  (From  cou/uimo, 
to  shape  or  fashion.)  The  natural  shape 
and  form  of  any  thing,  also  a  description  of 
some  diseases  which  arise  from  a  bad  for- 
mation of  the  parts. 

Confortantia.  (From  conforto,  to 
strengthen.)  Cordial  medicines.  Sirength- 
eners. 

Confortativa.     The  same. 

Cosfusio.  (From  con/undo,  to  mix  to- 
gether.) A  confusion,  or  disorder  in  the 
eyes,  proceeding  from  a  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  which  include  the  humours, 
by  which  means  they  are  all  confounded  to- 
gether. 

Congelati.  (From  congelo,  to  freeze.) 
Congelatici.  Persons  afflicted  with  a  ca- 
talepsy are  so  called,  by  which  all  sensation 
seems  to  be  taken  away. 

Congelation.  ( From  congelo,  to  freeze.) 
That  change  of  liquid  bodies  which  takes 
place  when  they  pass  to  a  solid  state,  by 
losing  the  caloric  which  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  fluidity. 

Congelativa.  (From  congelo,  to  con- 
geal.) Medicines  that  inspissate  humours, 
and  stop  fluxions  and  rheums. 

Conge  n  Eii.  (Fit>m  con,  and  genus,  of  the 
same  kind.)  Of  the  same  kmd  ;  concur- 
ring in  the  same  action.  It  is  usually  said 
of  the  muscles. 

CONGESTION.  (From  congero,  to 
amass.)  A  collection  of  blood  or  fluid;  a 
swelling  which  rises  gradually,  and  ripens 
slowly,  in  opposition  lo  that  which  is  soon 
formed,  and  soon  terminated. 

CONGLOBATE  GLAND.  (From  con- 
globo,  to  gather  into  a  ball)  Glandule, 
conglobata.  Lymphatic  gland.  Globate 
gland.  A  round  gland  formed  of  a  contor- 
tion of  lymphatic  vessels,  connected  toge- 
ther by  cellular  structure,  having  neither  a 
cavity  nor  any  excretory  duct :  sucli  are 
the  mesenteric,  inguinal,  axillary  glands, 
&c.      See  Glands. 

CONGLOMERATE  GLAND.  (From 
conglomevo,  to  heap  upon  one.)  Glandula 
conglotnerata.  A  gland  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  glomerate  glands,  whose  excretory 
ducts  all  unite  into  one  common  duct : 
such  are  the  salival,  parotid  glands,  &c. 

CONGLUT1NANTIA.  (From  cnnglu- 
tino,  to  glue  together.)  Healing  medi- 
cines ;  and  such  as  unite  parts  disjointed 
by  accident. 

Conis.  (Kov/t)  Dust,  fine  powder, 
ashes,  a  nit  in  the  hair,  scurf  from  the  head  ; 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  lime. 

CON1UM.  (From  ksvm,  dust,  accord- 
ing to  Linnaeus,  or  from  xuvau,  circumago, 
on  account  of  its  inebriating  and  poisonous 
quality.)    Hemlock. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lyunaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of"  the  offi- 
cinal hemlock.     See  Cicuta. 
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name  for  the  cicuta  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Cicuta. 

CONJUNCTIVE  MEMBRANE.  Mem- 
brana  conjunctiva.  The  thin,  transparent, 
delicate  membrane,  that  lines  the  inter- 
nal superficies  of  one  eyelid,  and  is  re- 
flected from  thence,  over  the  anterior  part 
of  the  bulb,  to  the  edge  of  the  other 
eyelid.  That  portion  which  covers  the 
transparent  cornea  cannot,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  separated  from  it.  In- 
flammation of  this  membrane  is  called  oph- 
thalmia. 

Connatus.  (From  con,  and  iiascor,  te 
grow  together.)  Used  much  by  Hippo- 
crates for  what  is  born  with  a  person  ;  the 
same  with  congenite. 

CONNEXION.     See  Articulation. 

Connutritus.  (From  cen,  and  nutrior, 
to  be  nourished  with.)  It  is  what  becomes 
habitual  to  a  person  from  his  particular 
nourishment,  or  what  breaks  out  into  a 
disease  in  process  of  time,  which  gradualry 
had  its  foundation  in  the  first  aliments,  m 
from  sucking  a  distempered  nurse,  or  the 
like. 

Conq.uassatio.  Conquassation.  In 
pharmacy  it  is  a  species  of  comminution, 
or  an  operation  by  which  moist  concrete 
substances,  as  recent  vegetables,  fruits, 
the  softer  parts  of  animals,  &c.  are  agi- 
tated and  bruised,  till,  partly  by  their 
proper  succulence,  or  by  an  effusion  of 
some  liquor,  they  are  reduced  to  a  soft 
pulp. 

Consent  of  parts.     See  Sympathy. 

CON  SEE  V  A.  (From  camervo,  to  keep.) 
A  conserve.  A  composition  of  some  re- 
cent vegetable  and  sugar,  beat  together  in- 
to an  uniform  mass  of  the  consistence  of 
honey ;  as  conserve  of  hips,  orange  peel, 
&.c.  Conserves  are  called  confections  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia.    See  Confectio. 

CONSEHVA      AHS1NTHII       MAR1TIMI.  See 

Jlbsinthum  maritimum. 

Consehva  aiii.  This  is  occasionally  ex- 
hibited as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic.  See 
Arum. 

Consehva  atjranaii  hispalensis.  See 
Confectio  aurantii. 

Conserva  cynosbati.  See  Confectio 
rosce  caninx. 

Consehva  lujulk.  A  preparation  of 
wood-sorrel,  possessing  acid,  cooling,  and 
antiseptic  qualities.     See  Acetocella 

Consehva  menth.k.  This  preparation 
of  mint  is  given  occasionally  as  a  stomachic, 
in  sickness  and  weakness  of  the  stomach. 
See  Mentha  viridin. 

Conserva  pruni  stlvesthis.  Astrin- 
gent virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  medicine, 
which  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  private 
formulae. 

Conserva  ros.e.  This  conserve,  rub- 
bed down  with  water,  to  winch  is  added 
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some  lemon-juice,  forms  an  excellent  drink 
in  hemorrhagic  complaints.  See  Confectio 
roax  gallicte. 

Conserva  sciLL,K.  A  preparation  of 
squills,  which  affords  an  excellent  basij  for 
an  electuary,  possessing  expectorant  and 
diuretic  qualities. 

Consistentia.  (From  consisto,  to  abide.) 
The  state  or  acme  of  a  disease.  The  ap- 
pearance or  state  of  the  humours  and  ex- 
crements. 

Consolida.  (So  called,  quia  consotidandi 
et  conglulinandi  vi  pallet ;  named  from  its 
power  and  use  in  agglutinating  and  joining 
together  things  broken.)     Comfrey. 

Consul iiiA  achea.  jfurea  cordis.  A 
name  of  the  chamaecistus. 

Consolida  major.     See  Symphitum. 

Consolida  media.  Bugula.  Upright 
bugloss.  Middle  consound.  This  plant, 
Ajuga  pyramidalis  of  Linnseus  : — tetragono- 
pyramidalis,  villosa.  foliis  radicalibus  maxi- 
nde,  possesses  subadstringent  and  bitter 
qualities  i  and  has  been  recommended  in 
phthisis,  aptha,  and  cynanche. 

Consolida  minor.     See  Prunella. 

Consolida  regalis.  Calcatrippa.  Ma- 
ny virtues  are  attributed  to  this  plant,  Del- 
phinium consolida,  of  Linnaeus  : — nectariis 
monophylhs,  cattle  subdiviso.  The  flowers 
are  bitter,  and  a  water  distilled  from  them 
is  recommended  in  ophthalmia.  1'he  herb 
has  been  administered  in  calculous  cases, 
obstructed  menses,  and  visceral  diseases. 

Consolida  saracenica.  See  Virga 
aurea. 

Consound.     See  Symphitum. 

Consound  middle.     See  Consolida  media. 

CONSTIPATION.  (From  constipo,  to 
crowd  together.)  Obstipatio.  A  person  is 
said  to  be  costive  when  the  alvine  excre- 
ments are  not  expelled  daily,  and  when  the 
faeces  are  so  hardened  as  not  to  receive 
their  form  from  the  impression  of  the  rec- 
tum upon  them. 

Constrictiva.  (From  conslringo,  to 
bind  together.)     Styptics. 

CONSTRICTOR.  (From  constringo,  to 
bind  together.)  A  name  given  to  those 
muscles  which  contract  any  opening  of  the 
body. 

Constrictor  al«  nasi.  See  Depres- 
sor labii  superioris  alxque  nasi. 

Constrictor  ani.     See  Sphincter  ani. 

CONSTRICTOR  ISTHMI  FAUCIUM. 
Glosso-staphilinus  of  Winslow,  Douglas, 
and  Cowper ;  and  Glosso  staphilin  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  entry  of  the  fauces,  that  draws  the 
velum,  pendulum,  palati  towards  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  which  it  raises  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  its  fellow  contracts  the 
passage  between  the  two  arches,  by  which 
it  shuts  the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

Contrictor  labiorcm.     See  Orbicularis 


Constrictor  musculus.  See  Buccina- 
tor. 

Constrictor  oris.  See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

Constrictor  palpebrarum.  See  Or- 
bicularis palpebrarum. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARYNGIS  INFE- 
RIOR. Crico-pharyngeus.  Thyro  pharyn- 
geus  of  Douglass  and  Winslow.  Crico- 
thyropharyngien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  si- 
tuated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  thyriod  car. 
tilage,  near  the  attachment  of  the  sterno- 
hyoidaeus  and  thyro-hyoidaeus  muscles ; 
and  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the 
crico-thyroidaeus ;  it  is  inserted  into  the 
white  line,  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow, 
the  superior  fibres  running  obliquely  up- 
wards, covering  nearly  one-half  of  the  mid- 
dle constrictor,  and  terminating  in  a  point : 
the  inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely, 
and  cover  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus. 
Its  use  is  to  compress  that  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx which  it  covers,  and  to  raise  it  with 
the  larynx  a  little  upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARYNGIS  ME- 
DIUS.  Hyo-pharyngeus  and  cephalo-pha- 
ryngeus  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Chon- 
dro-pharyngceus  of  Douglas.  Syndesmo- 
pharyngeus  of  Winslow.  Cephalo-pharyn- 
gxus  of  Winslow  and  Douglas.  Hyoglosso 
basi  pharyngien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arises  from  the  appendix  of  the  os  hy- 
oides,  from  the  corner  of  that  bone,  and 
from  the  ligament  which  connects  it  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage ;  the  fibres  of  the  supe- 
rior part,  running  obliquely  upwards,  and 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  supe- 
rior constrictor,  terminate  in  a  point ;  and 
is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  fo- 
ramen magnum,  and  joined  to  its  fellow  at 
a  white  line  in  the  middle  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx. This  muscle  compresses  that  part 
of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  draws 
it  and  the  os  hyoides  upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARYNGIS  SUPE- 
RIOR. Glossopharyngeus.  Mylo-pharyn- 
geus.  Plerygo  pharyngeus  of  Douglas  and 
Winslow,  and  Pterigo  syndesmo  staphili 
pharyngien  of  Dumas-  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.  It 
arises  above,  from  the  cuneiform  process 
of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen 
magnum,  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  from  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  near  the  roots  of  the  last  dentes  mo- 
lares,  and  between  the  jaws.  It  is  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx.  Its  use  is  to 
compress  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
and  to  draw  it  forwards  and  upwards. 

Constrictor  vesica  vrisahjk.  See 
Detrusor  urince. 

CONSTRICTORK9       PHARTNG.BT  MllScleS 

of  the  oesophagus. 
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Constrictorii.  Diseases  attended  with 
constriction,  or  spasmodic  diseases. 

CONSTRINGENTIA.  (From  constrin- 
go,  to  bind  together.)  Astringent  medi- 
cines. 

CONSUMPTION.  (From  consumo,  to 
waste  away.)     See  Phthisis. 

Contabescentia.  (From  contabesco,  to 
pine  or  wastp  away.)  An  atrophy,  or  ner- 
vous consumption 

CONTAGION.  (From  contingo,  to  meet 
or  touch  each  other.)  Effluvia.  Miasma. 
Virus.  Lues.  Infection.  The  very  sub- 
tile particles  arising  from  putrid  or  other 
substances,  or  from  persons  labouring  under 
contagious  diseases,  which  communicate 
the  disease  to  others;  thus  the  contagion 
of  putrid  fever,  tlie  effluvia  of  dead  animal 
or  vegetable  substances,  the  miasma  of  bogs 
and  fens,  the  virus  of  small-pox,  lues  ve- 
nerea, &c.  &c.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  distinction  between  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases.  Would  it  not  be  pro- 
per to  'jpply  the  term  contagions  to  those 
which  are  communicated  by  contact  only, 
as  the  venereal  disease,  itch,  &c. ;  and  in- 
fectious, to  those  which  are  caught  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.  without 
contact,  as  putrid  fever,  &c. 

Contensio.  (From  cotineo,  to  restrain.) 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  tension 
or  stricture. 

Continess  febrts.  A  continual  or 
continent  fever,  which  proceeds  regularly 
in  the  same  tenor,  without  either  inter- 
mission or  remission.  This  rarely  if  ever 
happens. 

CONTINUA  FEBRIS.  (From  continuo, 
to  persevere.)  A  continued  fever,  at- 
tended with  exacerbations  and  slight  re- 
missions, but  no  intermission  ;  sometimes 
called  assidua. 

Costorsio.  (From  contorqueo,  to  twist 
about.)  A  conlorsion,  or  twisting.  In  me- 
dicine this  word  has  various  significations, 
and  is  applied  to  Iliac  passion,  to  luxation 
of  the  vertebra,  head,  and  b:  ck,  &c. 

Contra-apertura.  (From  contra,  against, 
and  aperio,  to  open.  A  counier-opening. 
An  opening  made  opposite  to  the  one  that 
already  exists. 

CONTRACTILITY.  Expansive  elasti 
city.  A  property  in  bodies,  the  effect  of 
the  cohesive  power,  by  which  their  parti- 
cles resume  their  former  propinquity  when 
the  force  ceases  which  was  applied  to  se- 
parate them. 

CONTRACTION.  (From  contraho,  to 
draw  together.)  Contractura.  JBerioerin. 
A  rigid  contraction  of  the  joints,  ll  is  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order  dyscinesix  of  Cullen.  The  species 
are, 

1.  Contractura  primaria,  from  a  rig  d 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  called  also 
obstipitas;   a   word    that,  with  any  other 


annexed,  distinguishes  the  variety  of  the 
contraction.  Of  this  »peciea  he  forms  foul 
varieties.  1.  Contractura  ab  infummatione, 
when  u  arises  from  inflammation.  2.  Con- 
tractu' a  d  spanmo,  called  also  tonic  spasm 
and  cramp,  when  it  depends  upon  spasm. 
3.  Contractura  ob  antagonistas  paraliticos, 
from  the  ant&gonifct  muscles  losing  iheir 
action  4.  Contractura  ab  acrimonid  irri- 
tante,  which  is  induced  by  some  irritating 
cause. 

2.  Contractura  articularis,  originating 
from  a  disease  of  the  joint. 

Coxthafissura.  (From  contra,  against, 
andfindo.  *o  cleave.)  A  crack  in  the  skull, 
opposite  to  the  part  on  which  the  blow 
was  given 

Cojitrahensia.  (From  contralto,  to  con- 
tract.) Medicines  winch  shorten  and 
strengthen  the  fibres.  Astringents  are  the 
only  medicines  of  this  nature. 

CONTRA-INDIC  ATION.  (  Contraindi- 
catio  ;  from  contra,  against,  and  indico,  to 
shew.)  A  symptom  attend. ng  a  disease, 
which  forbids  the  exhibition  of  a  remedy 
which  would  otherwise  be  employed  ;  for 
instance,  bark  and  acids  are  usually  given 
in  putrid  fevers;  but  if  there  be  difficulty 
of  breathing,  or  inflammation  of  the  side,  or 
of  any  viscus,  they  are  contra-indications  to 
their  u>e. 

CojfTRA-tuNARis.  (From  contra,  and 
luna,  the  moon.)  An  epithet  given  b)  Die- 
tericus  to  a  woman  who  conceives  during 
the  menstrual  discharge. 

Costra-semeht.     See  Santonicwn. 

CON T RE  COU.  A  species  of  fracture 
of  the  skill',  called  in  Latin  contra  Jissura, 
in  which  the  fracture  happens  in  dut  part 
of  tiie  bone  opposite  to  where  the  blow  was 
received. 

CoNTRAYr.nv.aj  radix.  See  Contra- 
ytrva, 

CONTRAYERVA.  (From  contra,  against, 
and  yerva,  a  herb  Span.  i.  e.  a  herb  good 
against  poison.)  Drakena.  Cyperus  Ion- 
gus,  odorus,  peruanus.  Bezoardica  radix. 
Dorstema  contrayerva  of  Linnxus. 

The  contrayerva  was  first  brought  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena.  It 
is  the  root  of  a  small  plant  found  in  Peru, 
and  o  her  parts  of  the  Spanish  West-Indie*. 
Dr.  Houlston  observes,  that  the  roots  of 
different  species  of  dors  tenia  are  promiscu- 
ously gathered  and  exported  for  those  of 
the  contiayerva,  and,  as  all  the  species  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  each  other  they  are 
gem  i  ally  used  for  medical  purposes  in  this 
country.  The  tuberous  parts  of  these 
roots  are  the  stronges',  and  should  be  cho- 
sen for  use.  They  have  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic smell ;  a  rough,  bitter,  penetrating 
taste ;  and  when  chewed,  they  give  out  a 
sweetish  kind  of  acrimony. 

It    is  diaphoretic  and    antiseptic;    for- 
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lj  used  in  low  nervous  fevers,' and  those 
ot  the  malignant  kind  ;  though  taken 
ly,  it  docs  not  produce  much  heat.  It  is, 
however,  now  seldom  used,  though,  with 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  decoction,  it  ii  occa- 
sionally employed  in  ulcerated  sore  throats, 
as  a  gargle. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  tins  and  ser- 
pentaria  are  powerful  stimulants  ;  and  both 
have  been  employed  in  fevers  in  which  de- 
bility prevailed.  '  However,  he  thinks,  wine 
may  always  supersede  the  stimulant  powers 
of  these  medicines  ;  and  tUat  debility  is 
better  remedied  by  the  tonic  and  antisep- 
tic powers  of  cold  and  Peruvian  bark, 
than  by  any  stimulants. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  spirit 
and  water  extract  all  its  virtues  ;  but  they 
carry  little  or  nothing  in  distillation;  ex- 
tracts made  by  inspissating  the  decoction, 
retain  all  the  virtues  of  the  root. 

The  London  College  forms  the  compound 
powder  of  contrayerva  by  combining  five 
ounces  of  contrayerva  root  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  prepared  shells.  This  pow- 
der was  formerly  made  up  in  balls,  and 
called  lapis  cantraycrvx,  employed  in  the 
decline  of  ardent  fevers,  and  through  the 
whole  course  of  low  and  nervous  ones.  The 
radix  serpentarix  virginiensis,  in  all  cases, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  contra\  erva. 

Contrayerva  ALiiA.  Contrayerva  Ger- 
manorwn.     A  name  for  asciepias. 

Contrayerva  nova.  Mexican  con- 
trayerva. This  is  the  root  of  the  Psoralea 
pentaphylla  of  Linnieus.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  after  the  former,  and  is  brought 
from  Guiana  as  well  as  from  Mexico.  It 
is  hut  little  if  any  thing  inferior  to  contra- 
yerva. 

Contrayerva  Virginiana.  See  Ser- 
pentaria. 

Contritio.  The  same  as  comminu- 
tion. 

CONTUSION.  (From  contundo,  to 
knock  together.)  A  bruise,  or  contused 
wound. 

CONVALESCENCE.  That  space  from 
the  departure  of  a  disease,  to  the  recovery 
of  the  strength  lost  by  it. 

CONVALLARIA.  (From  convallis,  a 
vallev ;  named  from  its  abounding  in  val- 
leys and  marshes.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Hexandria.     Order,   Monogynia. 

Convallaria  mujaxts.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  See 
LihiDii  coivvallium, 

Convallaria  poLYtiONATi'M.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  Solomon's  seal.  See  Sioil- 
turn  Salomonis. 

Convoi.utv  superiors  ossa.  The  su- 
perior turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

Convolctv  iNFr.RioiiA  ossa.  The  low- 
er turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

CON>  OLVULUS.  (From  convoteo,  to 
roll    together;    so  named   from   its  spiral 
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shape,  and  its  twisting  round  other  trees 
and  shi 

1.  A  name  for  the  Iliaca  passion. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lin  aeun  system.  Class,  Pentandna    Order, 

I  Monogynia,  which  afT  rds  the  Jalapa,  me- 
choacana,  turbith,  and  scammony.  The 
whole  genus  usually  abounds  with  plants 
containing  a  milky  juce  strongly  cathartic 
and  caustic. 

Convolvulus  Americanus.  The  jalap 
root. 

Convolvulus  cantasrica.  A  name  for 
the  cantabrica. 

Convolvulus  colubrinus.  The  pariera 
brava. 

Convolvulus  jalapa.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  jalap  plant.  See  Jala- 
pium. 

Convolvulus  major  albus.  The 
juice  of  this  plant,  Convolvulus  sepium  of 
Linnxus  : — -foliis  saq-ietatis  postice  trunca- 
tis  pedunculis  tetragonis,  unifloris,  is  vio- 
lently purgative,  and  given  in  dropsical 
affections-  A  poultice  of  the  herb,  made 
with  oil,  is  recommended  in  white  swellings 
of  the  knee-joint. 

Convolvulus  maritimus.  The  brassi- 
ca  maritima,  or  sea  colewort. 

Convolvulus  mechoacan.  See  Mechoa- 
cann.e  radix. 

Convolvulus  scammonia.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  scammony  plant.  See 
Scammoninm 

Convolvulus  sepium.  See  Convolvulus 
major  albus. 

Convolvulus  soldanella.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  sea  convolvulus.  See 
Brassica  marina. 

Convolvulus  Syriacus.  A  name  for 
the  scammoninm. 

Convolvulus  turpetiium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  turbith  plant.  See 
Turpethum. 

CONVULSION.  (Convulsio,-  from  cw- 
vello,  to  pull  together.)  Hieranosos.  Dis- 
tentto  nervorum.  Clonic  spusm.  A  dis- 
eased action  of  muscular  fibres,  known  by 
alternate  relaxations,  with  violent  and  in- 
voluntary contractions  of  the  muscular 
parts,  without  sleep.  Cullen  arranges  con- 
vulsion in  '.he  class  neuroses,  and  order 
spasmi.  Convulsions  are  universal  or  par- 
tial, and  have  obtained  different  names, 
according  to  the  parts  aff'ecteu,  or  symp- 
toms ;  as  the  risus  sardoricus,  when  the 
muscles  of  the  face  are  affected  ;  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  when  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are 
thrown  into  involuntary  motions  with 
lameness  and  rotations.  The  hysterical 
epilepsy,  or  other  epilepsies,  arising  from 
different  cnuses  are  convulsive  diseases  of 
the  universal  kind  :  the  muscles  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  throwing  the  eye  into  in- 
yolun.tar.y-  disjtorfions  in,,  defiance  to  the 
'  direction  of  the  will,  are  instances  of  par- 
tial convulsion.    The   muscles   principally 
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affected  in  all  species  of  convulsions,  are        Convulsio   au  onakismo.      Convulsion 

those  immediately   under  the  direction  of  from  self  pollution. 

the  will;   as  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face,        Cowulsio  rai-hania.     Spasmodic  pain 

iaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  extremi-  ful  disease  of  the  joints. 

ties.     The  muscles  of  respiration,  acting-        Cosvulsiotomca.     Common  or  perm a- 

both    voluntarily    and    involuntarily,    are  nent  convulsion. 

not    unfrecjuently    convulsed ;    as  the  dia-        Convulsio   UTERI.     Abortion. 

phragvn,  intercostals,  &.C.      The  more  im-        CONYZA.     (From    xow,    dust ;  because 

mediate  causes  of  convulsions  are,  1.  Ei-  its  powder  is  sprinkled  to  kill  fleas  in  places 

ther   mental    affection,    or   any    irritating-  where  they  are  troublesome.)     The  name 

cause  exciting-  a  greater  action  in  the  arte-  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

rial  system  of  the    brain  and   nerves.     2.  Class,  Synge?iesia.     Order,  Polygamiu   su- 

An    increase   of   nervous    energy,    which  pcrfiua. 

seems  to  hold  pace  or  be  f  qui-potent  with        Conyza  #:tiiiopica.      A   name    for  the 

the  increased  arterial  energy,  excited  in  the  elichrysum. 

brain.     3.  This  increased  energy,  convey-        Conyza  cuuiulea.     The  herb   flea-bane. 

ing  its  augmented  effects,  without  the  di-  This  acrid  plant  is  exhibited  on  the  con- 

rection  of  the  will,  to  any  muscles  destined  tinent  in  some  diseases  of  the  chest. 

to  voluntary   motion,    over-irritates  them.        Conyza    major.      Conyza    major   vulga- 

4.  The  muscles,  irritated  by  the  increased  tit.      Mas   theophrasti.      Conyza  major  of 

nervous  energy    and    arterial  influx,   con-  Dioscorides.     Greater  flea-bane. 

tract  more    forcibly   and    involuntarily  by        Coniza  media.  Arnica  Suedentis,    Inula 

their   excited    vis   insita,    conjointly  with  dysenterica     of     Linnxus  -.—foliis    amplexi- 


other  causes,  as  long  as  the  increased  ner- 
vous energy  continues.  5.  'Ibis  increased 
energy  in  the  nervous  system  may  be  ex- 
cited either  by  the  mind,  or  by  any  acri- 
mony in  the  blood,  or  other  stimuli  suffi- 
ciently irritating  to  increase  the  arterial 
action,  nervous  influence,  and  the  vires 
insitsc  of  muscles.     6.  After  muscles  have 


cau/ibus,  cordato-oblongis  ;  caule  villoso,  pa- 
niculato,  squamis  calycinis,  setaceis.  An 
acrid,  subaromatic  plant,  possessing  anti- 
dysenteric  virtues.  It  is  sometimes  called 
arnica  spuria. 

Conyza  minor.  Conyza  minor  Jlore 
globoso.  Pulicaria.  Conyza  minima  ct  media. 
Small   flea-bane.      The   inula    dysenterica. 


been  once  accustomed  to  act  involuntarily,    The  chief  use  of  all  the  flea-banes  is  to  de 
and  with  increased  action,  the  same  causes    stroy  fleas  and  gnats,  by  burning.     Tiiey 
can   readily   produce  the  same  effects  on    are  occasionally  used  as  an  antipsoric  re-  ■ 
those  organs.     7.  Ail  parts  that  have  nuis-    medy. 

cular  fibres    may   be  convulsed.     8    The        Coopertoria.      (From  co  operio,  to  co- 
sensations   in   the   mind   most   capable  of   ver  over  )      Cartilago   thyroidea.      Called 
producing  convulsions,  are  timidity,  horror,    also  abicum. 
anger,  great  sensibility  of  the  soul,  &.c.  Coostrum.  The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

Convulsio   abdominis.      Convulsionof        Copaiba.     See  Bahamum  copaibx. 
the  muscles  of  the  belly.  COPA1FERA.     (From    Copaira,  the  In. 

Convulsio  canina.     A  wry  mouth.  dian  name,  and  fero,  to  bear.)     The  name 

Convulsio  cerealis.  Cereal  convulsion,  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  sys- 
is  a  singular  disorder  of  the  spasmodic  con-  tern.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Digynia. 
vulsive  kind,  not  common  to  this  country,  Copaifera  officinalis.  The  syste- 
but  mentioned  by  Catheiuer  under  this  matic  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the 
title,  from  the  peculiar  tingling  and  for-  Copaiva  balsam  is  obtained.  See  Balsa- 
mication  perceived  in  the  arms  and  legs,    mum  Copaiva. 

Motus  spasmodicus  of  Hoffman.  It  is  en-  COPAL.  (The  American  name  of  all 
demial  in  some  places  in  Germany,  but  clear  odoriferous  gums.)  Gum  copal.  This 
more  a  rural  than  urbanical  disorder,  said  resinous  substance  is  imported  from  Guinea, 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  spoiled  corn.  where  it  is  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shore. 

Convulsio  clonica.     Convulsion  with  al-    It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  faintly  glistening, 
ternate  relaxation.  imperfectly  transparent,  and  apt  to  break 

Convulsio  gravidarum.    Convulsionof    with  a  conchoidal  fracture.     It  is  tasteless, 
pregnant  women.  and,  while  cold,  inodorous.       It  is   used, 

Convulsio    habitualis.       The  chorea    dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  in  laxi- 
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Convulsion 


St.  Viti. 

Convulsio    hfmitotonos. 
approaching  to  tetanus. 

Convulsio  ab  inanitions. 
from  inanition. 

Convulsio  indica.     Tetanus. 

Convulsio  intermittens.     Convulsion 
occurring  in  paroxysms. 

Convulsio    nephralgica 
from  stones  to  the  kidneys. 


ties  of  the  gums,  with  the  same  views  as 
mastich. 

Copaiva  balsam.  See  Bahamum  Copaiva. 

Copella.     See  Cupella. 

Copher.     A  name  for  camphor. 

Copiios.  (Kaxpoc,  dumb.)  Deaf  or  dumb. 
Also  a  dulness  in  any  of  the  senses. 

COPHOSIS.  ("From  x^ot.  deaf.)  A 
Convulsion  difficulty  of  hearing.  It  is  often  sympto- 
matic or  some  disease.     See  Dytece'e'a. 
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COPPER.  [Quasi  <cn  Cyprium ,-  so 
named  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence 
it  was  formerly  brought.)  A  metal  found 
in  the  earth,  in  various  states.  It  is  found 
native,  (native  copper,)  possessing  the  red 
colour,  malleability,  and  many  of  its  other 
properties  ;  it  is,  however,  not  quite  pure, 
but  generally  mixed  with  a  minute  portion 
of  gold,  or  silver. 

This  ore  is  found  of  ar.  indeterminate 
figure,  in  solid  and  compact  masses ;  some- 
times in  plates  and  threads,  which  assume 
a  variety  of  forms.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes. 
It  then  is  flexible.  It  has  much  metallic 
lustre.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Copper  ores  are  very  numerous.  Cop- 
per combined  with  oxygen,  forms  oxyd  of 
copper,  or  the  earthy  copper  ore,  {mountain 
blue.)  United  to  carbonic  acid,  it  consti- 
tutes the  hepatic  copper  ores,  (mountain 
green,)  &c.  The  compact  ore  of  this  kind 
is  termed  malachite.  It  generally  exhibits 
a  very  fine  grass-green,  emerald  green,  or 
apple-green  colour.  It  is  found  in  solid 
masses  of  an  indeterminate  shape.  It  has 
often  a  beautiful  sattin-like  appearance,  or 
silky  lustre. 

Copper  also  exists  mineralized  by  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic  acid,&c. 
Copper  mineralized  with  sulphur  is  called 
vitreous  copper  ore.  Its  colour  is  generally 
lead-gray.  Combined  with  sulphur  and 
iron,  it  forms  the  azure  copper  ore,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  copper  pyrites.  Minera- 
lized with  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron,  and  zinc, 
it  constitutes  the  broivn  or  blendose  copper 
ores,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Copper  mines  are  abundant  in  Britain, 
Germany,  &c. 

Properties  of  Copper. — Pure  copper  is  of 
a  rose-red  colour,  very  sonorous,  very  te- 
nacious, ductile,  and  malleable  ;  of  a  con- 
siderable compactness  ;  moderately  hard 
and  elastic.  Its  texture  is  granulated,  and 
subject  to  blisters.  It  crystallizes  in  qua- 
drilateral pyramids.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
between  7.788  and  8.584.  When  rubbed, 
it  emits  a  disagreeable  odour.  It  melts  at 
27°  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  At  a  high- 
er temperature,  it  burns  with  a  beautiful 
green  flame.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  ca- 
loric, of  electricity,  and  of  galvanism.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  becomes  brown,  and  at 
last  green,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid. 
When  healed,  it  turns  blue,  yellow,  violet, 
and  brown.  It  readily  fuses  with  phospho- 
rus and  unites  to  sulphur,  when  finely  di- 
vided by  mere  trituration.  It  does  not  de- 
compose water  at  the  temperature  of  ig- 
nition. It  is  acted  on  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  acids.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  cop- 
per with  great  vehemence.  Sulphuret  of 
potash  combines  with  it  in  the  dry  and  in 
the  humid  way.  It  is  capable  of  alloying 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  metals. 
With  zinc  it  forms  the  compound  metals 


called  brass,  pinchbeck,  and  others  :  with 
tin  it  forms  bell-metal  and  bronze.  It 
unites  to  the  earths  merely  in  vitrification. 
Liquid  ammonia  causes  it  to  oxydate  quick- 
ly when  air  is  admitted.  It  decomposes 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  red  sulphurated 
oxyd  of  mercury,  by  heat.  It  is  poisonous 
to  the  human  constitution. 

Metlwtl  of  obtaining  Copper. — Copper  is 
procured  from  its  ores,  by  different  pro- 
cesses according  to  the  nature  of  those 
ores.  If  they  contain  much  sulphur,  after 
being  pounded  and  washed,  they  are  roast- 
ed in  the  open  air  to  dispel  the  sulphur. 
The  ore  is  afterwards  roasted  once  or  twice 
more,  and  is  melted  in  an  open  fire  into  a 
mass,  called  a  mat  of  copper.  In  this  state 
it  still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur, 
which  the  workmen  continue  to  expel  by 
repeated  roastings  and  fusion,  till  the  metal 
acquires  a  certain  degree  of  purity,  and  is 
called  black  copper,  which  is  somewhat 
malleable,  but  still  contains  sulphur,  iron, 
and  in  general  some  other  impurities.  In 
order  to  get  entirely  rid  of  these,  the  cop- 
per is  hastily  fused  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  lead.  The  lead  unites  with  the 
copper,  and  expels  the  iron  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  metals  which  happen  to  be  mixed 
with  the  copper  are  thus  expelled.  The 
copper  is  afterwards  refined,  by  keeping  it 
heated  in  crucibles  for  a  considerable 
time,  so  that  it  may  throw  up  all  the  fo- 
reign substances  it  still  contains  in  the 
form  of  scoriae.  It  is  examined  from  time 
to  time  by  immersiug  iron  rods  into  it, 
which  become  coloured  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  copper,  and  its  purity  is  judged  of 
by  the  brilliant  redness  of  these  specimens. 

Copperas.  A  name  given  to  blue,  green, 
and  white  vitriol. 

Copragoga.  (From  non^os,  dung,  and 
<tya>t  to  bring  away.)  Copragogum.  The 
name  of  a  gently  purging  electuary,  men- 
tioned by  Rulandus. 

Copiiiemesis.  (From  aoflrgo?,  excre- 
ment, and  ifxia<,  to  vomit.)  A  vomiting  of 
faeces. 

Coprocritica.  (From  xoirgo?,  excrement, 
and  x.£iva>,  to  separate.)  Mild  cathartic  me- 
dicines. 

CopROPHoniA.  (From  xofl-goc,  excre- 
ment, and  <t>ogsa>,  to  bring  away.)  A  purg- 
ing. 

Cornos.  (Kojrg«.)  The  fxces,  or  ex- 
crements. 

Coprostasia.  (From  non^o;,  feces,  and 
ig-nfAt,  to  remain.)  Costiveness,  or  a  con- 
striction of  the  belly. 

Coptariom.  (K'y,T7»,  a  small  cake.)  Cop- 
tarixim.  A  medicine  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
small  cake,  directed  for  disorders  of  the 
aspera  arteria  and  lungs,  and  for  many 
other  intentions,  by  the  ancients. 

Carre  (K<wr7»,  a  small  cake.)  It  was 
the  form  of  a  medicine  used  by  the  an- 
cients ;  also  a  cataplasm  generally  made  of 
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vegetable  substances,  and  applied  exter- 
nals to  the  stomach,  and  internally  on 
ma-.\  occasions. 

CoruxA.  (  Quasi  computet ;  from  compello, 
to  restrain  )     A  name  for  a  Ligament. 

CoauKNTiA.  (From  coquo,  to  digest.) 
Medicines  which  promote  concoction. 

COR. 

1.  The  heart.     See  Heart. 

2.  Gold. 

3.  An  intense  fire. 

Coracike.  (From  Jtcg*|,  a  crow;  so 
named  fiom  i's  black,  c  i  utr.)  A  name  for 
a  lozenge,  quoted  bv  Galen  from  Asclepi- 
ade>. 

CORACO-BR ACHIALIS.  (From  »cog«f, 
a  crow,  and  /Sga^/ov,  the  arm.)  Coraco-lm- 
■meral  of  Dumas.  Coraco-brachiaeus.  A 
muscle,  so  called  from  its  origin  and  inser- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  th  •  humerus,  before 
the  scapula.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  t'ore-part  of  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula,  adhering,  in  its  descent,  to 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps ;  inserted, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  about  the  middle  of 
the  internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near  the 
origin  of  the  third  head  of  the  triceps, 
called  brachialis  externus,  where  it  sends 
down  a  thin,  tendinous  expansion  to  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  Its  use  is 
to  raise  the  arm  upwards  and  forwards. 

COR ACO-HYOI DFUS.  (  Coraco-hijoidens, 
sc.  musculits,  iMMU^a  veifnuc :  from  x.oga.%,  a 
crow,  and  vatJx,  the  bone  called  hyoides.) 
See  Otno-hyoideus. 

CORACOID.  (Coracoideus ;  from  x&g«£, 
a  crow,  and  s/cfoc,  resemblance  ;  besause  it  is 
shaped  like  the  beak  of  a  crow.)  A  name 
given  to  a  process  on  the  upper  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  scapula. 

Coral.     See  Corallium. 

CORALLINA.  (Dim.  of  corullium  j  from 
aag»,  a  daughter,  and  «x<,  the  sea;  b  cause 
it  is  generated  in  the  s:-a.)  Jtfutcui  mariti- 
imis.  CoraUina  officinalis.  Cora/Una  alba. 
Sea  coralline,  and  white  wormseed.  A 
marine  production,  resembling  a  small 
plant  without  leaves,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous brittle  cretaceous  substances,  friable 
betwixt  the  fingers,  and  crackling  between 
the  teeth.  Powdered,  it  is  administered  to 
children  as  an  anthelmintic. 

CoHALU>"A     CORSICANA.  HclndnthnCur- 

ton.       ConJ'erva  helmintho-cortos.        CoraUi- 
na rubra.       CoraUina  meliia-corton.     Lemi- 
tho-corton.      Corsican   worm  weed.      /  1 
helntintlio-co;  ton  ot  De  La  Tourette.     This 
plant  has  gained  great  repute  in  tl 
»11  species  of  intestinal  worms-     Its  vii 
are  extolled  by  many  ;  but  impartial  expe- 
rimentalists     have    frequently    been    dis- 
appointed   of   its    efficacy.     The    Geneva 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  syrup  to  be  made 
of  it. 

Corallixa  meiito-cortox.  See  Coral- 
Una  corsicana. 

Coxallina  rubra.  See  CoraUina  cord- 
ana. 


Coralline.     See  CoraUina. 

Coralline,  Corsican.     See   Cornllin.. 
cc.na. 

CoRALi.iu.M   album.     A  hard,  white,  cal- 
careous,   brittle    substance;  the   nidus 
the    Madrepora    oculata. 
Order,  Lithophyta      It  is  sometimes  exhibit- 
ed as  an  absorbent  earth. 

CORALLIUM  RUBRUM.  (From  *oF, 
a  daughter,  a*  <\  <*/.?,  the  sea;  so  named 
because  it  is  generated  id  the  sea.)  Acnut, 
Azur.  The  red  coral  is  mostly  employed 
medicinally.  It  is  a  hard.,  brittle,  calcareous 
substance,  resembling  the  stalk  of  a  plant, 
and  is  the  habitation  of  the  hit  nobiUt. 
Glass,  Vermes.  Order,  Zoophit.c.  When 
powdered,  it  is  exhibited  as  an  absorbent 
earth  to  children;  but  does  not  appear  to 
claim  any  preference  to  common  chalk. 

Coin!.:,  dbitdrow.  (From  no^KKtov,  co- 
ral, and  efei^ov,  a  tree  ;  resembling  in  hard- 
ness aiid  colour  a  piece  of  coral.)  The  co- 
ral-tree  ot  America  ;  amivenereal. 

Cohalloiiiks  septfoil.  Tooth  or  coral- 
wort  ;  corroborant. 

CoilALLOlDKS    FUNGUS.  (From    X0g«AA/OV, 

coral,  and  s/JV,  likeness.)  Erolylus.  Cla- 
varia  coralloides  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  said  to 
be  corroborant  and  astringent. 

ConciuiiioN.  (From  x^o,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  and  xogsa>,  to  purge  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  purge  away  rheum 
from  the  eyes.)  The  herb  pimpernel,  or 
duckweed. 

Couda.     See  Chordec. 

CORDA  TY.MPANI.  The  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  having  enter- 
ed the  tympanum,  sends  a  small  branch  to 
the  stapes,  and  another  more  considera- 
ble one,  which  runs  across  the  tympanum 
from  behind  forwards,  passes  between  the 
long  leg  of  the  incus  and  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  then  goes  out  at  the  same  place 
where  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  muscle  of 
the  malleus  enters.  It  is  called  corda 
tympani,  besause  it  crosses  the  tympanum 
as  a  cord  crosses  the  bottom  of  a  drum. 
Dr.  Monro  thinks  that  the  corda  timpani 
is  formed  by  1hc  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  as  well  as  by  the  portio  dura  of  the 
nth. 

CORDjE  WILLISIT.     See  Dura  mater. 

CORDIALS.  Medicines  are  generally 
so  termed,  which  possess  warm  and  stimu- 
lating properties,  and  that  are  given  to  raise 
the  spirits. 

Cohdia  mtxa.  Sepastina.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  Sebesten  plant.  See  .S'e- 
betten. 

Coruixema.  (Frum  x*g«,  the  head,  and 
in'M,  to  move  about.)  A  iiead-ach,  attend- 
ed with  a  vertigo. 

Cordolujm.  (From  cor,  the  heart,  and 
dolor,  pain.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
cardialgia,  or  heart-burn. 

Core.     (Kcgx.)     The  pupil  of  the  eve. 

Coremata.  (From  xig&a,  to  cleanse) 
Medicines  for  cleansing  the  .'■kin. 
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f-onandcr.  See  Corinndrum. 
CORIANDRUM.  (From  «wj»,  a  pupil, 
and  >j.v»£,  a  man  ;  because  of  its  roundness, 
like  the  pupil  of  a  man's  eye  ;  or  probably 
so  called  from  x.og«c,  cimex,  a  bug,  because 
the  green  herb,  seed  and  all,  stinks  into- 
lerably of  bugs.)     Coriander. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  offi- 
cinal coriander.  Cussibor.  Corianon.  The 
Corinndrum  sativum  of  Linnaeus  -.—fructibus 
globosis.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  vviiere,  in  some  places, 
it  is  said  to  grow  in  such  abundance  as  fre- 
quently to  choke  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
other  gruin.  From  being  cultivated  here 
as  a  medicinal  plant,  it  has  for  some  time 
become  naturalized  to  this  country,  where 
it  is  usually  found  in  corn-fields,  the  sides 
of  roads,  and  about  dunghills.  Every  part 
of  the  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a  very  offen- 
sive odour,  bui,  upon  being  dried,  the 
seeds  have  a  tolerable  grateful  smell,  and 
their  taste  is  moderately  warm  and  slightly 
pungent.  They  give  out  their  virtue  to- 
tally to  rectified  spirit,  but  only  partially 
to  water.  In  distillation  with  water,  they 
yield  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  essen- 
tial oil,  which  smells  strongly  and  pretty 
agreeably  of  the  coriander. 

Uioscorides  asserts,  that  the  seeds,  when 
taken  in  a  considerable  quantity,  produce 
deleterious  effects ;  and,  in  some  parts  of 
Spain  and  Egypt,  where  the  fresh  herb  is 
eaten  as  a  cordial,  instances  of  fatuity,  le- 
thargy, &c.  are  observed  to  occur  very 
frequently ;  but  these  qualities  seem  to 
have  been  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  corian- 
der ;  and  Dr.  Withering  informs  us,  that 
he  has  known  six  drachms  of  the  seeds 
taken  at  once,  without  any  remarkable 
effect.  These  seeds,  and  indeed  most  of 
those  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  possess 
a  stomachic  and  carminative  power.  They 
are  directed  in  the  infusum  amarum,  the 
infusum  senna  lartarizatum,  and  some  other 
compositions  of  the  pharmacopoeias  ;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  the  principal  use 
of  these  seeds  is,  "  that  infused  along  with 
senna,  they  more  powerfully  correct  the 
odour  and  taste  of  this  than  any  other  aro- 
matic that  I  have  employed,  and  are,  I 
believe,  equally  powerful  in  obviating  the 
griping  that  senna  is  very  ready  to  pro- 
duce'' 

Coriandrum  sativum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  called  corinndrum  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Corinndrum. 
Cobianoit.  See  Coriandrum, 
Coins.  (From  x.fi£a>,  to  cleave,  or  cut ; 
so  called  because  it  was  said  to  heal 
wounds.)     The  herb  hypericum. 

C  (MS    i.vtka.         Coris     legitima    cretica. 
hypericum    saxatile,  or    bastard  St. 
John's  wort. 
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Corns  monspeliexsis.  This  plant  is 
intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  but  appa- 
rently an  active  medicine,  and  employed, 
it  is  said,  with  success  in  syphilis. 

CORK.  The  bark  of  the  Qnercus  ruber 
of  Linnaeus,  formerly  employed  as  an  as- 
tringent, but  now  disused.  It  affords  an 
acid. 

CORN.  Clavus.  A  hardened  portion 
of  cuticle,  produced  by  pressure  :  so  called 
because  a  piece  can  be  picked  out  like  a 
corn  of  barley.  Corns  are  sometimes  con- 
nected with  the  periosteum. 

Coknachixi  fulvis.  Scammony,  anti- 
mony, and  cream  of  tartar. 

CORNEA  OP  AC  A.  The  sclerotic  mem- 
brane  of  the  eye  is  so  called,  because  it  is 
of  a  horny  consistence  and  opake.  See 
Sclerotic  membrane. 

CORNEA  TRANSPARENS.  Sclerotica 
ceratoidcs.  The  transparent  portion  of  the 
sclerotic  membrane,  through  which  the 
rays  of  light  pass,  is  so  called,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  which  is  opake.  See 
Sclerotic  membrane. 

Cohnesta.     A  chemical  retort. 
Cornflower.     See  Cyanus. 
Cornicula.     (From   cornu,  a  horn.)     A 
cupping  instrument,  made  of  horn. 

CoRxrcuLARis.  (From  cornu,  a  horn.) 
Shaped  like  a  horn  ;  the  coraco  d  process. 
Corn-sallad.  This  is  the  Valeriana  lo- 
custa  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  eaten  amongst  the  early  sal- 
lads.  It  is  a  very  wholesome  succulent 
plant,  possessing  anti-scorbutic  and  gently 
aperient  virtues. 

CORNU  AMMONIS.  Cornu  arietis. 
When  the  pes  hippocampi  of  the  human 
brain  is  cut  transversely  through,  the  cor- 
tical substance  is  so  disposed  as  to  resem- 
ble a  ram's  horn.  This  is  the  true  cornu 
ammonis,  though  the  name  is  often  applied 
to  the  pea  hippocampi. 

CORNU  ARIETIS.  See  Cornu  ammo- 
nis. 

CORNU.  Cornu  cervi.  Hartshorn.  The 
horns  of  several  species  of  stag,  as  the  cer- 
vus  alces,  cervus  dama,  cervus  elaphus,  and 
cervus  taranda,&re  used  medicinally.  Boded, 
they  impart  to  the  water  a  nutritious  jelly, 
which  is  frequently  served  at  table.  Harts- 
horn jelly  is  made  thus: — Boil  half  a  pound 
of  the  shavings  of  hart's-horn,  in  six  pints 
of  water,  to  a  quart ;  to  the  strained  li- 
quor add  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemon, 
or  of  Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  nroun- 
tain  wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  then 
boil  the  whole  to  a  proper  consistence. 
The  chief  use  of  the  horns  is  for  calcina- 
tion, and  to  afford  the  liquor  rolatihs  cornu 
cervi  and  carh  nate  of  ammonia. 

Coiinu  cervi  calcixatum.  See  Cornu 
ustum. 

Cornu  usTmi.   Burnt  hartshorn  shavings 
possess  absorbent,  an'acid,  and  adslrii 
properties,  and  are  given  in  form  of  decoc- 
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tion,  as  a  common  drink  in  diarrhoeas,  py. 
rosis,  ficc. 

CORNUA.  Warts.  Horny  excrescences, 
whicn  mostly  form  on  the  joints  of  the  toes. 
Similar  diseased  productions  have  been 
known  to  arise  on  the  head,  and  other 
parts. 

Cornua  uteri.  Plectenx.  In  compara- 
tive un:iti>my,  the  horns  of  the  womb  ;  the 
worn!)  bc-ing-  in  some  animals  triangular, 
and  its  angles  resembling  horns. 

C')Rnumusa.     A  retort. 

COllNUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Te- 
trandna.     Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmocopoeial  name  of  the  cor- 
nel tree.  Cornus  sanguinea  of  Linnxus. 
Th  fruit  is  moderately  cooling  and  astrin- 
gent 

Cornuta.  (From  cornu ;  from  its  re- 
nce  to  a  horn.)     A  retort. 

Corona  cilijhis.     The  ciliar  ligament. 

CORONA  GLANDIS.  The  margin  of 
the  ij-lan&  penis. 

Corona  imperialis.  A  name  for  crown- 
imperial.  Tue  Turks  use  this  plant  as  an 
emetic.  The  whole  plant  is  considered 
poisonous. 

Coiiona  regia.     The  meltlotus. 

Corosa  solis.  Sun-flower.  Called  al- 
so chimalati.  The  Helianthus  cuinuus  of 
Linnxvs.  It  has  been  noticed  as  heating, 
and  an  agreeable  food.  The  seeds  are 
made  into  bread. 

Coroka  veneris.  Venereal  blotches  on 
the  forehead  are  so  termed. 

CORONAL  SUTURE.  (From  corona, 
a  crown,  or  garland  ;  so  named  because  the 
ancients  wore  their  garlands  in  its  direction.) 
Sutura  coronalis.  Sutura  arcualis.  The 
suture  of  the  head,  that  extends  from  one 
temple  across  to  the  other,  uniting  the  two 
parietal  bones  with  the  frontal. 

Coronaiuus  stomachicus.  Part  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

CORONARY  VESSELS.  Vasa  coro- 
naria.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart 
and  stomach.  The  term  coronary  is  here 
given  from  corona,  a  crown,  surrounding 
any  part  in  the  manner  of  a  crown. 

CORONARY  LIGAMENTS.  (From 
corona,  a  crown.)  Ligaments  uniting  the 
radius  and  ulna.  The  term  ligamentum 
coronarium  is  also  applied  to  a  ligament  of 
the  liver. 

CORONE  (Koga>v»,  a  crow  ;  so  named 
from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a  crow's  bill.) 
The  acute  process  of  the  lower  jaw  bone. 

CORONOID.  (Coronoideus ,-  from  jojga>- 
v»,  a  crow,  and  nJo;,  likeness.)  Processes 
of  bones  are  so  called,  that  have  any  re- 
semblance to  a  crow's  beak,  as  coronoides 
apophysis  ulnce,  coronoides  apophysis  maxiUte. 

Coronotus.  (From  ko^wm,  a  carrion 
crow,  and  ttcu;,  foot  ;  the  plant  being  said 
to  resemble  a  crow's  foot.)  Coronopodium. 
Cornu.    Cei-vinum.      Stella  terrx.     Planta- 


go.     Buck's-horn   plantain.     The  Plantago 
coronopus  of  Linnaeus.     Its  medical  vi 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  plan- 
tains. 

CORPORA  ALBICANTIA.  Corpora 
albicantia  Willisii. 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA  CLITORI- 
DIS.  Two  hollow  crura,  forming  the 
clitoris. 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA  PENIS. 
Two  spongy  bodies  that  arise,  one  from 
each  ascending  portion  of  the  ischium,  and 
form  the  whole  bulk  of  the  penis  above  the 
urethra,  and  terminate  obtusely  behind  its 
glans.     See  Penis. 

CORPORA  FIMRRIATA.  The  flat- 
tened terminations  of  the  posterior  crura  of 
the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which  turn  round 
into  the  inferior  cavity  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle, and  end  in  the  pedes  hippocampi. 

Corpora  eobosa.  Part  of  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney. 

Corpora  nerveo-spongiosa.  The  cor- 
pora cavernosa  penis. 

Corpora  nervosa.  The  corpora  caver- 
nosa clitoridis. 

CORPORA  OLIVARIA.  The  two 
external  prominences  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, that  are  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
olive. 

CORPORA  PYRAMIDAL1A.  Two  in- 
ternal prominences  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, which  are  more  of  a  pyramidal 
shape  than  the  former. 

CORPORA  QUADRIGEMINA.  See 
Tubercula  quadrigemina. 

CORPORA  STRIATA.  So  named  from 
their  appearance.     See  Cerebrum. 

CORPUS  ANNULARE.  A  synonym  of 
pons  Varolii.     See  Pons  Varolii. 

CORPUS.  Tlie  body.  Many  parts  and 
substances  are  also  distinguished  by  this 
name :  as  corpus  callosum,  corpus  luteum, 
&c.     See  also  Body. 

CORPUS  CALLOSUM.  Commissura 
magna  cerebri.  The  white  medullary  part 
joining  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
and  coming  into  view  under  the  falx  of  the 
dura  mater  when  the  hemispheres  are 
drawn  from  each  other.  On  the  surface  of 
the  corpus  callosum  two  lines  are  conspicu- 
ous, called  the  raphe. 

Corpus  glandulosum.  The  prostrate 
gland. 

CORPUS  LUTEUM.  The  granulous 
papilla  which  is  found  in  that  part  of  the 
ovarium  of  females,  from  whence  an  ovum 
had  proceeded  ;  hence  their  presence  de- 
termines that  the  female  has  been  impreg- 
nated ;  and  the  number  of  the  corpora  Ivtea 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  impreg- 
nations. It  is,  however,  asserted  by  a 
modern  writer,  that  corpora  lutea  have 
been  detected  in  young  virgins,  where  no 
impregnations  could  possibly  have  taken 
place. 

Corpus  mucosum.     See  Jiete  mucosum. 
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CORPUS  PAMPINIFORM!}.  {Pampi- 
niform!s  ;  from  pampinus,  a  tendril,  and/or- 
ma,  likeness,  resembling  a  tendril.)  Corpus 
pyrumidule.  Applied  to  the  spermatic  chord, 
and  thoracic  duct;  also  to  the  plexus  of 
veins  surrounding  the  spermatic  artery  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Corpus  reticulars.  See  liete  muco- 
sum. 

CORPUS  SESAMOIDEUM.  A  little 
prominence  at  the  entry  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

CORPUS  SPONGIOSUM  URETHRA. 
Substantia  spongiosa  urethra.  Corpus 
spongiosum  penis.  This  substance  origi- 
nates before  the  prostate  gland,  surrounds 
the  urethra  and  forms  the  bulb ;  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  end  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
and  terminates  in  the glans  penisy  which  it 
forms. 

Corpus  varicosum.  The  spermatic 
chord. 

Corrago.  (From  cor,  the  heart ;  it  being 
supposed  to  have  a  good  effect  in  comfort- 
ing the  heart.)     See  Borago. 

Corre.  (From  *itf»,  to  shave.)  The 
temples.  That  part  of  the  jaws  where  the 
beard  grows,  and  which  is  used  to  shave. 

CORROBORANTS.  (Corroborantia,  sc. 
medicamenta.)  Medicines,  or  whatever 
gives  strength  to  the  body,  as  bark,  wine, 
beef,  cold  bath,  &c.  &c.     See  Tonics. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  See  Oxymurias  hy- 
drargyri. 

CORROSIVES.  (Corrosiva,  sc.  medica- 
menta ;  from  corrodo,  to   eat  away.)     See 

CORRUGATOR  SUPERCILII.  (From 
corrugo,  to  wrinkle.)  Musculus  super cilii  of 
Winslow.  JVlusculus  frontalis  verus,  seu  cor- 
rugator  coiterii  of  Douglas,  and  Cutaneo 
sourcillier  of  Dumas.  A  small  muscle 
situated  on  the  forehead.  When  one 
muscle  acts,  it  is  drawn  towards  the  other, 
and  projects  over  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye.  When  both  muscles  act,  they  pull 
down  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  make 
it  wrinkle,  particularly  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

CORTEX.  This  term  is  generally,  though 
improperly,  given  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
applies  to  any  rind  or  bark 

Cortex  Angelina.  The  bark  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Grenada.  A  decoction  of  it  is 
recommended  as  a  vermifuge.  It  excites 
tormina,  similar  to  jalap,  and  operates  by 
purging. 

CORTEX  ANGUSTURjE.  See  Angus- 
turx  cortex. 

Cortex  axtiscorbuticus.  The  canella 
alba. 

Cortex  aromaticcs.     The  canella  alba. 

Cortex  bela-ate.     See  Jiela-aye  cortex. 

Cortex  CANKLUE  malabric.*.  See  Cos. 
tia  lignea. 

Cortex  cardinaiis  dk  i.ugo.  The 
Peruvian   bark  was  so  called,  because  the 


Cardinal  Lugo  had  testimonials  of  above  a 
thousand  cures  performed  by  it  in  the  year 
1653. 

Cortex  cerebri.  The  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain. 

Cortex  cnm.«  rkgius.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  china  surinamensis.  Tin.-  bark 
is  remarkably  bitter,  and  preferable  to  the 
other  species  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Cortex  cutkchina.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  ei.utheria.  See  Cascarilta  cor- 
tex. 

Cortex  geoffrot  a  jamaicensis. 
Bulge -water-tree  bark.  The  bark  of  the 
Geojfroya  Jumaicensis ,-  inermis  foliolis  Ian- 
ceolatis,  of  Swartz.  It  is  principally  used 
in  Jamaica,  and  with  great  success,  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. 

Cortex  lavola.  The  bark  bearing  this 
name  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of'the 
tree  which  affords  the  anisum  steliaium.  Its 
virtues  are  similar. 

Cortex  magellanicus.  See  Wintera- 
vus  cortex. 

Cortex  massot.  The  produce  of  New 
Guinea,  where  it  is  beaten  into  a  pultaccous 
mass  with  water,  and  rubbed  upon  the  ab- 
domen to  allay  tormina  of  the  bowels.  It 
partakes  of  the  smell  and  flavour  of  cinna- 
mon. 

Cortex  patrum.    The  Peruvian  bark. 

Cortex  Peruvianus.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  peruvianus  flavus.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Cortex  Peruvianus  ruber.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Cortex  poccereba.  This  bark  is  sent 
from  America ;  and  is  said  to  be  service- 
able in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and  hepatic 
fluxes. 

Cortex  cuassia.     See  Quassia. 

Cortex  winteranus.  See  Wtnteranus 
cortex 

CORTICAL.  Cineritious  substance.  The 
external  substance  of  ihe  brain  is  of  a  dark- 
er colour  than  the  internal,  and  surrounds 
the  medullary  substance,  as  the  bark  does 
the  tree  ;  hence  it  is  termed  cortical.  See 
also  Kidney. 

Cortcsa.  The  plant  self-heal;  bear's 
ear ;  sanicle.    It  is  expectorant. 

Coru  canarica.  A  quince-like  tree  of 
Malabar;  it  is  antydysenterie. 

CORYLUS.  (Derivation  uncertain;  ac- 
cording to  some,  from  na^x,  a  walnut.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monxcia.  Or- 
der, Polyuvdria. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  ha- 
zel-tree. The  nuts  of  this  tree  are  much 
eaten  in  this  country ;  they  are  hard  of 
digestion,  and  often  pass  the  bowels  very 
little  altered  ;  if  however,  they  are  well 
chewed,  they  give  out  a  nutritious  oil.  An 
oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  Corylus  avellana  of  Linnaeus :— sti- 
pulis   ovutis,   okusis,  which    is    efficacious 
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against  the  tooth-ach,  and  is  said  to  kill 
worms. 

Corylcs  ayellasa.  The  hazel-nnt 
tree.     See  Corylus. 

Coryphe.  (Kogt/cfw.)  The  vertex  of  the 
head.     The  inner  parts  of  the  nails. 

CORYZA.  (Coryza,  new?*:  from  **$*, 
the  head,  and  £•»,  to  boil.)  An  increased 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose.  See 
Catarrh. 

Coryza  catarrhalis.  A  catarrh  from 
cold. 

Coryza  febricosa.  A  catarrh  with 
fever. 

Coryza  phlegmatorrhagia.  A  ca- 
tarrh, with  much  discharge  of  mucus. 

Coryza  purulenta.  A  catarrh,  with 
discharge  of  matter. 

Coryza  variolosa.  A  catarrh  accom- 
panying small-pox. 

Coryza  virulenta.  A  catarrh,  with 
discharge  of  acrid  mucus. 

Costulta.     The  grains  of  kermes. 

COSMETIC.  A  term  applied  to  reme- 
dies against  blotches  and  freckles. 

Cosmos.  Rytlunus.  A  regular  series. 
In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  order  and  series  of 
critical  clays. 

Cossis.  Cossi.  A  worm  that  breeds  in 
wood ;  also  a  little  tubercle  in  the  face, 
like  the  head  of  a  worm. 

Gossum.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nose 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 

COSTA.  (A  custodiendo  ,•  because  the 
ribs  surround  and  defend  the  vital  parts) 
A  rib.  The  ribs  are  four-and-twenty  in 
number,  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  thorax. 
See  Ribs. 

Costa  pulmonaria.  Costa  herba.  A 
name  of  the  herb  hawkweed. 

Costo-hyoideus.  (From  costa,  a  rib, 
and  hyoideus,  belonging  to  the  hyoidal 
bone.)  A  muscle  so  named  from  its  origin 
and  insertion.     See  Omo-hyoideus. 

COSTUS.  (From  kastu,  Arabian!)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Monundria.  Order,  Mono- 
tfytiia. 

Costus  amarus.     See  Costus  araMcw. 

Costus  akabic us.  Costus  indicus,  ama- 
run,  dulcis,  orienlalis.  Sweet  and  bitter 
costus.  The  root  of  this  tree,  Costus  arabi- 
cus  of  Linnxus,  possesses  bitter  and  aro- 
matic virtues,  and  is  considersd  as  a  good 
stomachic.  Formerly  there  were  two 
other  specie3,  the  bitter  and  sweet,  distin- 
guished for  use.  At  present,  the  Arabic 
only  is  known,  and  that  is  seldom  employ- 
ed. It  is,  however,  said  to  be  stomachic, 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

Costus  corticosus.     The  canellaalba. 

Costus  hortorum  mixoh.  The  agera- 
tum. 

Costus  nigra.    The  artichoke, 

Costyle.  (Koti/Ah,  the  name  of  an  old 
measure.)     The  socket  of  the  hip-bone. 


Cotaronium.     A  word  coined  bi 

celsus,  implying  a  liquor  into  which  :ill 
bodies,  and  even  their  elements,  may  be 
dissolved. 

Cotis.  (From  kot7»,  the  head.)  The 
back  part  of  the  head ;  sometimes  the  hol- 
low of  the  neck. 

Cotula  FfETibA.     (Cotula,  dim.  of  cos,  a 
whetstone,    from    the   resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  a  whetstone  ;  or  from  xoIah,  a  hol- 
low.)    Chanuemelum  factidum.      .Maw 
Slinking' camomile     Tins  plant,  Anth 
cotula    of    Linnaeus  : — receptaculis     conicis, 
paleis  sataceis,  seminibus  nudts,  has  a  very 
disagreeable  smell;  the  leaves,  a   strong, 
acrid,  bitterish  taste;  the  flowers,  however, 
are  almost  insipid.     It  is  said  to  have  b 
useful  in  hysterical  affections,  but  is  very 
seldom  employed. 

COTYLOID     CAVITY.  (Cotyloides ; 

from  xgt!M»,  the  name  of  an  old  measure, 
and  e#fcc,  resemblance.)  The  acetabulum. 
See  innominatum  os. 

Cotyloides.     See   Cotyloid  canity. 

COUCHING.  A  surgical  operation  that 
consists  in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out  of 
the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  There  are  two 
couching  needles,  which  now  seem  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others;  the  one  used  by 
Mr.  Hey,  and  that  employed  by  Professor 
Scarpa. 

Couch-grass.     See  Gramen  caninum. 

COUGH.  Tussis.  A  sonorous  concus- 
sion of  the  thorax,  produced  by  the  sudden 
expulsion  of  the  inspired  air. 

Coum.     The  meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Contraapertu- 
ra.  An  opening  made  in  any  part  of  an 
abscess  opposite  to  one  already  in  it.  This 
is  often  done  in  order  to  afford  a  readier 
egress  to  the  collected  pus. 

Coup  tie  soleii,.  An  erysipelas  from  a 
scorching  sun. 

Courap.  (Indian.)  A  distemper  very 
common  in  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East-Indies,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  itch- 
ing and  discharge  of  matter.  It  is  a  herpes 
on  the  axilla,  groins,  breast,  and  face. 

Courbaril.  The  tree  which  produces 
the  gum  anime.     See  Jlnime. 

Courondi.  An  evergreen  tree  of  India, 
said  to  be  antidysenteric. 

Couroy  moelli.  A  shrub  of  India,  said 
to  be  aniivenomous. 

Couscos.     An  African  food,  much   used 
about  the  river  Senegal.     It  is  a   composi- 
tion of  the  flower  of  millet,  with  some  flesh, 
and  what  is  there  called  lalo. 
vhage.     See  Dolichot. 

Cow-itch.     See  Doliclws. 

COWPER'S  GLANDS.     (Cmoperi  glun- 
du.'.e  ;  nimed  from   Cowper,  who  first  de- 
scribed  them.)     Three   large   muciparous 
glands  of  the  male,  two  of  which  an- 
ated  before  the  prostate  gland  under  the 
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accelerator  muscles  of  the  urine,  mid  tl.e 
third  more  forward,  before  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  They  excrete  a  fluid,  simitar  to 
that  of  die  prostate  gland,  during  the  ve- 
nereal orgasm. 

Cowpbri  glandui..*:.  See  Coioper's 
glands. 

Covola^i.  The  Cratteva  marmeloe  of 
Linnaeus,  whose  fruit  is  astringent  whilst 
uni  ipe  ;  but  when  ripe,  of  a  delicious  taste. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  strengthens  the  sto- 
mach, and  relieves  hypochondriac  lan- 
guors. 

COXA.  The  ischium  is  sometimes  so 
called,  and  sometimes  the  os  coccygis. 

Coxkniiix.  (From  coxa,  the  hip.)  The 
ischium;   the  hip-joint. 

CRABLOUSE.  A  species  of  pediculus 
which  infests  the  axdlxand  pudendae. 

Crab-taws.  A  name  in  Jamaica  for  a 
kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with 
callous  lips,  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
them. 

CRAMBE.  (Kg*^G,  the  name  given  by 
Dioscondes,  Galen,  and  others,  to  the  cab- 
bage ;  the  derivation  is  uncertain.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Tetradynamia.  Order,  Si- 
liculosa.     Cabbage. 

Cbahbr  maritima.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  sea-coal.     See  Sea-coal. 

CRAMP.  (From  krempen,  to  con- 
tract. Germ.)  A  spasm  of  a  muscle  or 
muscles. 

Cranesbill,  bloody.  See  Geranium  son- 
gvinium. 

CRANIUM.  ( K^avicv,  quasi  kx^hmv ;  from 
**§*,  the  head.)  The  scull,  or  superior  part 
ot  die  head-     (See  Caput. 

Crantkres.  (From  K^ivm,  to  perform.) 
A  name 'given  to  the  sapientiae  dentes  and 
molures,  from  their  office  of  masticating 
the  food. 

CRAPULA.  (KpMirvM..)  A  surfeit ; 
drunkenness. 

CRAS1S.  ( From  ttttttytvfu,  to  mix.)  Mix- 
ture. A  term  applied  to  the  humours  of 
the  body,  when  tnere  is  such  an  admix- 
ture of  their  principles  as  to  constitute  a 
healthy  state:  hence,  in  dropsies,  scurvy, 
&c.  the  crasis,  or  healthy  mixture  of  the 
principles  of  the  blood,  is  destroyed. 

Craspeihmt.  (KgifTftTav,  the  nem  of  a 
garment;  from  x.^i/uua>,  to  hang  down.)  A 
relaxation  ot  the  uvula,  when  it  hangs  down 
in  a  thin,  long  membrane,  like  the  hem  of 
a  garment. 

CRASS  AMENTUM.  (From  crassus, 
thick  )     .See  Blood. 

Chassula.  (From  crassus,  thick :  so 
named  from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves.) 
See  Faba  rrassa. 

CRAT/EGUS.      (From  xgofcc,  strength  : 

so  culled  from  the  strength  and  hardness  of 

its  wood.)     The   wud  service-tree,  whose 

virtues  are  astringent. 

Ckaticula.      (From  crates,   a  hurdle.) 


The  bars  or  grate  which  covers  the  ash- 
hole  in  achymicat  furnace. 

Cream  of  tartar.  See  Supertartras  po" 
tassm. 

C  REM  ASTER.  (From  x§»,a*»,  to  sus- 
pend.) A  muscle  of  the  le^ucle,  by  which 
it  is  suspended,  and  drawn  up  and  com- 
pressed, in  the  aci  of  coition.  It  arises 
from  Poupari'a  ligament,  passes  over  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  is  lost  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scrotum,  covering  the 
testicles. 

Crsmhcs.  (From  xg»/*vo?,  a  precipice,  or 
shelving  place.)  The  lips  of  an  ulcer  is  so 
called.     AUo  ihe  labium  pudendi. 

CREMOR.  Cream.  Any  substance 
floating  on  the  top,  and  skimmed  oft'. 

CREPITUS.  (From  crepo,  to  make  a 
noise.)  A  puff  or  little  noise  :  the  crack- 
ling made  by  the  joints  when  there  is  a  de- 
lect of  synovia. 

Crepitus  lupi.     See  Bovista. 

Cress,  water.    See  Nasturtium  aquaticum. 

CRETA     PRjEPARATA.  Prepared 

chalk  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  and  possesses 
antacid  qualities  :  it  is  exhibited  in  form 
of  electuary,  mixture,  or  bolus,  in  pyrosis, 
cardialgia,  acidities  of  the  prim.x  vis,  rha- 
chitis,  crusta  lactea,  &c.  and  is  an  antidote 
against  white  arsenic.  See  Carbonas  cal- 
cis. 

Cretaceous  acid.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Crete,  dittany  of.     See  Dictamnus  creticus. 

CRIBR1FORM1S.  (From  cribrum,  a 
sieve,  and  forma,  likeness ;  because  it  is 
perforated  like  a  sieve.)  See  Ethmoid 
bone. 

CRICO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICO-ARYTvENOlDEUS  LATER  Af 
LIS.  Crico  lateri-arithenoidien  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  opens  the 
rima  by  pulling  the  ligaments  from  each 
other. 

CRICO-ARYTJENOIDEUS  POSTICUS. 
Crico  creli  arithenoidien  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  glottis,  that  opens  the  rimaglot- 
tidis  a  little,  and  by  pulling  back  the  ary- 
txnoid  cartilage,  stretches  the  ligament  so 
as  to  make  it  tense. 

Citicn-;>!iAiiv\'GEUs.  See  Constrictor  pha- 
rgngis  inferior. 

"  CRICO-THYROIDEUS.  Crico-thyroidien 
of  Dumas.  The  last  of  the  second  layer  of 
muscles  between  the  os  hyoides  and  trunk, 
that  pulls  forwards  and  depresses  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  or  elevates  and  draws  back- 
wards tiic  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICOIDES.  (From  npnux,  a  ring,  and 
yJV,  resemblance.)  A  round  ring  like  car- 
tilage of  the  Larynx  is  called  the  cricoid. 
See  Larynx. 

Chimnodes.  (From  x^uvcv,  bran.)  A 
term  applied  to  urine,  which  deposits  a 
sediment  like  bran. 

Crinatus.  ( From  j^/iw,  .the  lily  )  A  term 
tl  i 
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given  to  a  suffumigation  mentioned  by  P. 
yEgineta,  composed  chiefly  of  the  roots  of 
lilies. 
Cains.  The  hair.  See  Capillus. 
CiiixoiuYiioN.  (From  */«vov,  a  lily,  and 
pvpoi,  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed 
chiefly  of  lilies. 

CR1NODKS  (From  crinis,  the  hair.) 
Comedones  Collections  of  a  sebaceous  fluid 
in  the  cutanaqus  rolhcles  upon  the  face 
and  breast,  winch  appear  like  hl.ick  spots, 
and  when  pressed  out,  look  like  sn.all 
worms,  or,  as  they  ate  commonly  called, 
maggots. 

Criogenes.  An  epithet  for  certain 
troches,  mentioned  by  P.  j£gineta,  and 
why  h  he  commends  for  cleansing  sordid 
ulcers. 

Cripsohchis  (From  xpuTtlm,  to  conceal, 
and  o££K,  a  tes'icle.)  Having  the  testicle 
conceded,  or  which  is  not  jet  descended 
into  the  <crotum. 

CRISIS.  (Fr.mi  «/«v»,  to  judge.)  The 
iudgmen  .  The  sudden  change  of  symp- 
tom^ in  acute  diseases,  from  which  the  re- 
covery or  death  is  prognosticated  or 
judged  of. 

Crispatura.  (From  crispo,  to  curl  )  A 
spasmodic  contraction,  or  curling  of  the 
membranes  and  fibres. 

CRISTA.  ( Quasi  cerista  ;  from  mpa.;, 
a  hoi  n,  or  carista  :  from  xzp*.,  the  head,  as 
be.:ig  on  the  top  of  the  head.)  Any  thing 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  crest  or 
comb  upon  the  head  of  a  cock,  as  crista 
cli'.oiidis,  the  nympha.  Also  a  tubercle 
about  die  anus  ,  so  called  from  its  form. 

CRISTA  GALL1.  An  eminence  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cock's  comb.  See  Ethmoid 
bone. 

Crithamum.     See  Crithmum. 
Crituerion.       (From   npim,   to  judge.) 
The  same  as  crisis. 

Crithe.  (K/>;6;i.)  Barley.  A  s'.ye  or 
tumour  on  the  eyelid,  in  the  shape  and  of 
the  size  of  a  barley-corn. 

CR1THY1UM.  (From  npim,  to  secrete; 
so  named  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  pro- 
moting a  discharge  of  the  urine  and  menses.) 
Samphire,  or  sea-fennel. 

Crithodes.  (From  k?Ai>,  barley,  and 
itSot,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a  barley- 
corn. It  is  applied  to  small  protuber- 
ances 

CRITICAL.  Determining  the  event  of 
a  disease.  Many  physicians  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  fivers  which  generally  elelermines 
them  to  be  of  a  certain  duration  ;  a  d, 
therefore,  that  their  terminations,  whether 
s  dutary  or  fatal,  happen  at  certain  periods 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  at  others.  These 
periods,  which  were  carefully  marked  by 
Hippocrates,  are  called  critical  days.  Tue 
critical  days,  or  those  on  which  we  suppose 
the  termination  of  continued  fevers  especi- 


ally to  happen,  are  the  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
ninth,    eleventh,  fourteenth,    seventeenth, 

and  twentieth. 

Crocidixis.     (From  x/>ojti<T<£a>,  to  (rati 
wool.)     Flqfilatio.     A    fatal    symptom 
some  diseases,  where   the   patient  gathers 
up   the  bed-clothes,  and  seems  to  pick  up 
substances  from  them. 

Crocinum.  (From  upsac;,  saffron.)  Oil 
of  saffron,  or  a  mixture  of  oil,  myrrh  and 
saffron. 

Crocodes.  (From  Hpixat,  saffron ;  so 
called  from  the  quantity  of  saffron  they 
contain.)     A  name  of  some  old  troches. 

Crocomagma.  (From  xpc,x.oc,  saffron,  and 
(xA-yfxx,  the  thick  oil  or  dregs  )  A  troch 
made  of  oil  of  saffron  and  spices. 

CROCUS.  (KfoKocofTheophrasUis.)  The 
story  of  the  young  Crocus,  turned  into  tins 
flower,  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Some  derive  this 
name  from  Kpom>i,  or  Kg«c,  a  thread  ;  whence 
the  stamens  of  flowers  are  called  k^okoiSk. 
Others,  again,  derive  it  from  Conscus,  a 
city  and  mountain  of  Cilicia,  and  others 
from  crokin.  Chald  )     Saffron. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Jtfonojrynia.     Saffron. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  pre- 
pared stigmata  of  the  Croats  sativus  of  Lin- 
naeus : — spatha  univalvi  radicalt,  corolli  tubo 
longissimo.  Saffron  has  a  powerful,  pene- 
trating, diffusive  smell,  and  a  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterish  taste.  M:.ny  virtues  were 
formerly  attributed  to  this  medicine,  but 
lii tie  confidence  is  now  placed  in  it.  The 
Edinburgh  College  directs  a  tincture,  and 
that  of  London  a  .^yrup  of  this  drug. 

3.  A  term  given  by  the  older  chymists 
to  several  prep.rati  ns  of  metallic  sub- 
stances, from  their  resemblance  :  thus,  cro- 
cus martis,  crocus  veneris. 

Caotus  antimonii.  Crocus  metallorum. 
This  preparation  is  a  sulphurated  oxyd  of 
antimony,  and  therefore  called  o.rydum  sti- 
bii  sulphuretum  in  the  new  chvmicd  no- 
menclature. It  possesses  emetic  and  dras- 
tic cathartic  powers,  producing  a  violent 
diaphoresis  afterwards. 

Crocus  Gkr.manicus       See  Carthair.us. 

Crocus  L\mcus.      See  Curcuma. 

Chocus  martis.  Green  vitriol  exposed 
to  fire  i i  11  red. 

Crocus  metallorum.  See  Crocus  anli- 
monii. 

Crocus  officinalis.      See  Crocus. 

Crocus  SAnACK\iers.     See  Carthumiu. 

Cuoeus  sativus.     See  C'ocut*. 

Crocus  veneris.  Copper  calcined  to 
a  red  powd  r. 

CllOM.MVO.V.       (flap*  TO    TV    xi-.ac  y-ju:,  bc- 

cause  it  makes  the  eves  wink.)     An  onion. 
Crommioxthegma.     (Fiorn  Kpojuuver,  an 
onion,  and  c£u(,  acid,  «nd  pnyvuju.1,  to  break 
out.)      An  acid    eructation    accomp.. 
with  a  taste  resembling  onions. 
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Crotaphica  artrria.  The  tenddn  of 
the  temporal  muscle. 

Crotapiutes.  (Crotxiphitea,  sc.  mus- 
culus ;  from  Kpoluyof,  the  temple.)  See 
Temporalis. 

Crotaphiuh.     (From  x/>&7««,  to  pulsate; 
so  named  from  the  pulsation  which  in  the 
temples    is   eminently    discernible.)      Cro- 
tapkoa.    Crotaphua.     A  pain  in  the  temples. 
Chotapiios.     See  Crotap/.ium. 
Chotapiius.      See  Crotup/uum. 
CROTCHET.       A    curved    instrument 
with  a  sharp  hook  to  extract  the  foetus. 
CROTON.     (From  K(olia,,  to  beat.) 
1.   An  insect  c.dled  a  tick,  from  thp  noise 
it  makes  by  beating  its  head  against  wood. 
2    A   name  of  the  ricinus  or  castor-oil- 
bcrry,  from  its  likeness  to  a  tick. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
L.nnatan  system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order, 
Munadelphia. 

Cb  rro.v  iievzoe.  Gum-Benjamin  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Cbotox  CASCAnn.LvE.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  .  Inch  affords  the  Cas- 
carilla  bark.     See  Cascurilia. 

Chotos  lacciferum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  upon  which  gum-lac  is 
deposited. 

Choton  ttglifm.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords the  pavaua  wood  and  tiglii  seeds. 
See  Lignum  pavauce,  and  Tiglia  grava. 

Croton  tinctokium.  Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  lacmus  plant.  See  Bezettn 
derulea. 

Cuotone.  (From  upolzv,  the  tick.)  A 
fungus  on  trees  produced  by  an  insect  like 
a  tick;  and  by  metaphor  applied  to  tu- 
mours and  small  fungous  excrescences  on 
the  periosteum. 

Croup.      See  Cynanche. 
Crousis.     (From  xp&>,  to  beat,  or  pul- 
sate.)     Pulsation. 

Crocsmata.     (From    x/>aa>>   to  pulsate  ) 
Rheums  or  defluxions  from  the  head. 
Crowfoot.     See  Ranunculus. 
Croivfost  cranesbill.     See  Geranium  batra- 
chiones. 

CRUCIAL.  Some  parts  of  the  body 
are  so  called  when  they  cross  one  another, 
as  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the  thigh. 

CnrciALis.  Cross-like.  Mugweed  or 
crosswort. 

CRUCIBLE.  (Crucibulum  from  crucio, 
to  torment ;  so  named,  because,  in  th.e 
language  of  old  chym.sts,  metals  are  tor- 
mented in  it,  and  tortured,  to  yield  up 
their  powers  and  virtues.)  A  chemical  ves- 
sel made  mostly  of  earth  to  bear  the  great- 
est heat.  They  are  of  various  shapes  and 
composition. 

Cruditas.  (From  crudus,  raw.)  It  is 
applied  to  undigested  substances  in  the 
stomach  and  humours  in  the  body  unpre- 
pared tor  concoction. 

('ui'ntov.      (From  x^voc,  a  torrent.)     A 


medicine  mentioned  by  /Etius,  and  named 
from  the  violence  of  its  operation  as  a 
diuretic. 

CRUOR.  The  red  part  of  the  blood. 
See  Blood. 

CRURA.  The  plural  of  crua,  a  leg  or 
root ;  applied  to  some  paris  of  the  body, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root : 
thus,  crura  cerebri,  crura  cerebelli,  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  &c.  &c. 

CnuRA  cutoridis.     See  Clitoris. 

CRURA  MEUULLiE  OBLON&ATiE.       The  1'OOtS 

of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

CRURvEUS.  (From  crus,  a  leg;  so 
named,  because  it  covers  almost  the  whole 
fore.side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 
or  thigh.)  Cruralis.  A  muscle  of  the  leg, 
situated  on  ihe  forepart  of  the  thigh.  It 
arises,  fleshy,  from  between  the  two  tro- 
chanters of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer  the 
lesser,  firmly  adhering  10  moat  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  os  femoris  ;  and  is  inserted, 
tendinous,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pa- 
tella, behind  the  rectus.  I»s  use  is  to  assist 
the  vasti  and  rectus  muscles  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  leg. 

CRURAL.  Belonging  to  the  crus,  leg, 
or  lower  extremity. 

CIIURAL  HERNIA.  Femoral  hernia. 
A  tumour  under  the  groin,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  arising  from  a  profusion 
of  part  of  an  abdominal  viscus  under  Pou- 
part's  ligament.      See  Hernia  cruralis. 

Cruraiis.     See  Crurxua. 

('niMi.  A  shell ;  a  scab;  the  scum  or 
surface  of  a  fluid. 

CRUSTA  LACTEA.  A  disease  that 
mostly  attacks  some  part  of  the  face  of 
infants  at  the  breast.  It  is  known  by  an 
eruption  of  broad  pustules,  full  of  a  glu- 
tinous liquor,  which  form  white  scabs  when 
they  are  ruptured.  It  is  cured  by  mineral 
altera'  ives. 

Crusta  villosa.  The  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  has  been  so  called. 

Ciiustula.  (Dim  of  crusta,  a  shell.) 
An  ecchymosis  or  discoloration  of  the  flesh 
from  a  bruise,  where  the  skin  is  entire  jnd 
covers  it  over  like  a  shell. 

Cuustuminatum.  (From  Crustuminum, 
a  town  where  they  grew.) 

1.  A  kind  of  Catherine  pear. 

2.  A  rob  or  electuary  made  of  this  pear 
and  apples  boiled  up  with  honey. 

Crym  pes.  (From  itpuos,  cold.)  An 
epithet  for  a  fever,  wherein  the  external 
parts  are  cold. 

CiiYi'soucuis.  (From  Hpwflv,  to  conceal, 
and  op%K,  a  testicle.)  When  the  testicles 
are  hid  in  the  belly,  or  have  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

CUV  I'T.E.  (From  Bgwra»,  to  hide. )  The 
little  rounded  appearances  at  the  end  of  the 
small  arteries  of  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  kidneys,  that  appear  as  if  formed  by 
the  artery  being  convoluted  upon  itself. 
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Chtpjityha    ISChubia.      A    si;;-, 
of  urine   from   a   retraction   of    die   penis 
within  the  body. 

Cuvsoiums.  (Kpvo-opxus.)  A  retraction 
or  retrocession  of  one  of  the  testicles,  the 
game  as  crypsorchis. 

Crystal  Li.  Eruptions  about  the  size 
of  a  lupine,  white  and  transparent,  which 
sometimes  break  out  all  over  the  body. 
Tnes  are  also  called  CrgxtalHflee,  and  by 
the  Italians  Taroli.  They  are  probably 
the  pemphigus  of  modern  writers. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS.  {Lens  crys- 
tulliiui — cryatullina,  from  its  crystal-like  ap- 
pearance.) A  lentii'orm  pellucid  p.irtofthe 
eye,  enclosedin  a  membranous  capsule, call- 
ed the  c:  psule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  slid 
situated  in  a  peculiar  depression  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Us 
use  is  to  transmit  and  refract  the  focus  of 
the  rays  of  light  to  the  vitreous  humour. 

CuisxALLixLM.  (From  xpr*AAM,  a 
chrystal ;  so  called  from  its  tra  sp.irency.) 
White  arsenic. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  (From  crystal- 
/us,  a  chrystal.)  Crystallizatia.  \  property 
by  which  crystall'zable  bodies  tend  to  as- 
sume a  regular  form,  when  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  that  particular  dis- 
position of  their  particles.  Almost  all  mi- 
nerals possess  this  property,  but  it  is  most 
eminent  in  saline  substances.  The  circum- 
stances which  are  favourable  to  the  crys- 
tallization of  salts,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  take  place,  are  two.  J.  Their  par- 
ticles must  be  divided  and  separated  by  a 
fluid,  in  order  that  the  corresponding  faces 
of  those  panicles  may  meet  and  unite. 
2.  In  order  that  this  union  may  take  place, 
the  fluid  which  separates  the  integrant 
parts  of  the  salt  must  be  gradually  carried 
otf,  so  that  it. may  no  longer  divide  them. 

Crtstallcs.  (From  xpuc?,  cold,  and 
S-2XX&),  to  contract  :  i.  e.  contracted  by  cold 
into  ice.)  Chrystal.  The  ancients  supposed 
that  chrystuls  were  water  intensely  frozen. 
It  also  means  an  eruption  over  the  body 
of  white  transparent  pustules.  See  Crys- 
talli. 

Ctedones.  (From  k)v$w,  a  rake.)  The 
fibres  are  so  called  from  their  pectinated 
course. 

Cteis.  (Ktuc)  A  comb  or  rake.  Clenes, 
in  the  plural  number,  implies  those  teeth 
which  are  called  incisores,  from  their  like- 
ness to  a  rake. 

Ccbebje.  (From  cubabah,  Arab  )  Piper 
cand '  i turn.  Cumamus.  Cubebs.  The  dried 
berries  of  the  Piper  cubeba  of  Linnaeus  : — 
foliis  oblique  ovatis,  seu  oblongis  venosis  acu- 
tis,  spica  solitaria  pedunculala  oppositifnlio, 
fructibws  pedicellatis.  They  are  of  an  ash- 
brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled,  and  re- 
sembling pepper,  but  furnished  each  with  a 
slender  stalk.  They  are  a  warm  spice,  of  a 
pleasant  smell,  aHd    moderately    pungent 


imported  from  .lava,  and  may  be 
exhibited  in  all  cases  where  warm  spicy 
medicines  are  indicated,  but  they  are  infe- 
rior to  pepper. 

Cubebs.    See  Cubes. 

CUBITAL  ARTERY.  Arteria  cvbitalis, 
Jkrteria  utnaris.  A  branch  ot  the  brachial 
that  pioceeds  in  the  tore-arm,  and  gives 
off  the  rtcurrent  and  intc -r-osseals,  and 
forms  the  palmary  arch,  from  which  arise 
branches  going  to  the  fingers,  called  digi- 
tals. 

Cubital  nehve.  Nervuo  cubitalis.  Ner- 
<vus  ulnaris.  It  arises  from  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  proceeds  along  the  ulna. 

Cubitalis  musculus.  An  extensor  mus- 
cle of  the  fingers. 

Cubit-t.us  exteiinus.  An  extensor  mus- 
e'e  of  the  fingers. 

CubitjEcs  intebnus.  A  flexor  muscle 
of  the  fingers. 

Cubiti  profunda  vena.  A  vein  of  the 
arm. 

CUBITUS.  (From  cubo,  to  lie  down  j 
because  the  ancients  i.sed  to  lie  down  on 
that  part  at  their  meals.)  The  fore-arm, 
or  that  part  between  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
including  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

CUBOIDES  OS.  (From  kvCqs,  a  cube  or 
die,  and  «<f<sc,  likeness.)  A  tarsal  bone  of 
the  foot,  so  called  from  its  resemblance. 

Cuchoivjlower.     See  Cardamine. 

Cucullaiiis.  (Cucullaris  sc.  musculus,- 
from  cucullus,  a  hood  :  so  named,  because 
it  is  shaped  like  a  hood.)     See  Trapezius. 

Cucullus.  A  hood.  An  odoriferous 
cap  for  the  head. 

Cucumber.     See  Cucumis. 

Cucumber,  bitter.     See  Colocynthis. 

Cucumber,  squirting.  See  Cucumis  agres- 
tis. 

Cucumber,  wild.     See  Cucutnus  agrertis. 

CUCUMIS.  (^iiaji  curvimeres,  from 
their  curvature.     The  cucumber. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Mtmoecia.  Order, 
Syngenesia.     The  cucumber. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  gar- 
den cucumber,  Cucumis  sativus  of  Lin- 
naeus : — foliorum  angulits  rectis ;  pomis  ob- 
longis scubns.  It  is  cooling  and  aperient, 
but  very  apt  to  disagree  with  bilious  sto- 
machs. It  should  always  be  eaten  with 
pepper  and  oil.  The  seeds  were  formerly 
used  medicinally. 

CUCUMIS  AGRESTIS.  Cucumis  mini- 
mis. Cucumis  sylvestrie.  Elaterium  offici- 
narum.  Boubalios.  (luarerba  orba.  Wild  or 
squirting  cucumber.  Momontica  elaterium 
ot  Linnaeus  : — pomis  hispidus  cirrhis  nultis. 
The  dried  juice  of  this  plant  is  the  elaterium 
of  the  shops.  It  has  neither  smell  nor 
taste,  and  is  the  most  powerful  cathartic 
in  the  whole  materia  medica.  Its  efficacy 
in  dropsies  is  said  to  be  considerable;  it, 
however,  requires  great  caution  in  the  ex- 
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hibition.  From  the  eighth  to  the  half  of  a 
gram  should  be  given  at  first,  and  repeated 
at  proper  intervals  until  it  operates. 

Cucumis  asininus.  See  Cueumis  asrres- 
tis.  6 

Cucumis  colo'jvntiiis.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  officinal  bitter  apple.  See 
Colocyni/iis. 

Cucumis  mf.lo.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  melon  plant.     See  Melo. 

Ci  ;:l\mis  sativos.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cucumber  plain.     See  Cueumis. 

Cucumis  syi.vestris.  See  Cueumis 
agrestis. 

CucnruA.  A  hood.  An  odoriferous 
cap  for  the  head  composed  of  aromatic 
drugs. 

CUCURBITA.  (A  curvitate,  according 
to  Scaliger;  the  first  syllable  being  dou- 
bled, as  in  cacu/a,  popidus,  &c  ) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Ljnnzan  system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order, 
Syngenesia.     The  ptimpion. 

2.  The  pbarmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon pumpion  or  gourd.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Cucurbit  a  pepo  ;  foliis  lobatis,  pomis 
Levibus,  are  used  indifferently  with  those 
of  the  Cucurbit  a  lagenaria  ;  Joliis  subangu- 
latis,  tomentoms,  basi  subtus  Iriglandulosis  ; 
pomis  lignosis.  Tbey  contain  a  large  pro- 
port  io,\  of  oil,  which  may  be  made  into 
emulsions;  but  is  superceded  by  that  of 
sweet  almonds. 

3.  A  chymical  distilling  vessel  shaped 
like  a  gourd. 

Cucurbita  citrullus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water-melon  plant.  See  Citrul- 
lus. 

CuccnBiTA  lagenaria.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  bottle-gourd  plant.  See 
Cucurbita. 

Cucurbita  pepo.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  pumpion.     See  Cucurbita. 

CucuRiiiTiNus.  A  species  of  worm,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of 
the  gourd.     See  Tania. 

CUCURBITULA.  (A  diminitive  of  cu- 
curbita, a  gourd ;  so  called  from  its  shape.) 
A  cupping-glass. 

CUCURBITULA  CRUENTA.  A  cup- 
ping glass  with  scarification  to  procure 
blood. 

CUCURBITULA  CUM  FERRO.  A 
cupping-glass  with  scarification  to  draw 
out  blood. 

CUCURBITULA  SICCA.  A  cupping- 
glass  without  scarification. 

Cuema.  (From  xua>,  to  carry  in  the 
womb.)  The  conception,  or  rather,  as 
Hippocrates  signifies  by  this  word,  when 
the  complete  rudiments  of  the  fcelus  are 
formed. 

Culbicio.  A  sort  of  stranguary,  or 
rather  heat  of  urine. 

Culilawan  cortex.  Cullitla-van.  Cor- 
tex caryophylloides.  The  bark  of  the  Lau- 
ruv    cutiUi-unai    of    Linnaeus  -.^-foliis    tripli- 


nerviis  oppositis.    It  very  much  resembles 
cinnamon  in  appearance  and  properties. 

CULINARY.  (Culinarius,  from  cuUna, 
a  kitchen.)  Any  thing  belonging  to  the 
kitchen,  as  culinary  salt,  culinary  herbs. 

CULTF.R.  (From  co/o,  to  cultivate.)  A 
knife  or  shear.  The  third  lobe  of  the  liver 
is  so  called  from  its  resemblance. 

Culus.  (From  xkaoc.)  The  anus  or 
fundament. 

Cumamus.     See   Cubebte. 

Cumin  seeds.     See  Cuminum. 

CUMINUM  (From  x.va>,  to  bring  forth  ; 
because  it  was  said  to  cure  sterility.)  Cy- 
minum.      Faniculum  orientale. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Heptundria.  Or- 
der, ffigynia.     The  cumin  plant. 

2.  Tile  pharmacopoeia  name  of  the  Cu- 
minum cy minum  of  Linnxus.  A  native  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  cultivated  in  Sicily 
and  Malta,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  us. 
The  seeds  of  cumin  which  are  the  only 
part  of  the  plant  in  use,  have  a  bitterish 
taste,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour, but  not  agreeable.  They  are  gene- 
rally preferred  to  other  seeds  for  external 
use  in  discussing  indolent  tumours,  as  the 
encysted  scrophulous,  &c.  and  give  name 
both  to  a  plaster  and  cataplasm  in  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

Cuminum  ^thiopicum.  A  name  for  the 
amrni  verum. 

Cuminum  cimikum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cumin  plant.     See  Cuminum. 

Cunealts  sutuka.  The  suture  by  which 
the  os  sphenoides  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis. 

CUNEIFORM.  {Cuneiformis  ,-  from  c«. 
neus,  a  wedge,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Some 
parts  of  the  body  are  so  called,  being 
shaped  or  fixed  in,  like  a  wedge  :  such  are 
the  spheenoid  bone,  and  some  bones  of  the 
wrist  and  tarsus. 

Cuneolus.  (From  cuneo,  to  wedge.)  A 
crooked  tent  to  put  into  a  fistula. 

CUPEL.  {Kupptl,  German.)  Copella. 
Catellus  cinereus.  Cinertuim.  Patella  doci- 
mnslica.  Testa  probatrix  emploratrix,  or 
domicastica.  A  chymical  instrument,  which 
suffers  the  baser  metals  to  pass  through  it, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  and  retains  the 
pure  metal.  This  process  is  termed  cupel- 
lation. 

CUPELLATION.  (From  kuppel,  Ger- 
man.) The  purifying  of  perfect  metals  by 
means  of  an  addition  of  lead,  which  at  a 
due  heat  becomes  vitrified  and  promotes 
the  vitrification  and  calcination  of  such 
imperfect  metals  as  may  be  in  the  mixture, 
so  that  these  last  are  carried  off  in  the  fusi- 
ble glass  that  is  formed ,  and  the  perfect 
metals  are  left  nearly  pure.  The  name  of 
this  operation  is  taken  from  the  vessels 
made  use  of,  which  are  called  cupels. 

Cuphos.  (Ku^oc.)  Light,  when  applied  to 
aliments,  imports  their  being  easily  digest- 
ed ;  when  to  distempers,  that  they  are  nuld. 
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CUPRESSUS.  (So  called,  am  T*  kuui 
Tcte«r<riit  tx;  ax^^ovac,  because  it  product  s 
equal  branches.)     Cypress. 

1.  II. c  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Li  mxan  system.  Class,  Monaecia-  Order, 
.Monadelphta.     The  cyprt  ss-Uee. 

2.  The  pharniaCupoeiai  name  of  the  Cu- 
pressus sempervirens  oi  Linnaeus  :— foliis  im- 
biiwttis  squamis  quadrangutit ;  called  also 
cypanssus-  Every  part  oi  the  plant  abounds 
with  a  bitter,  aromatic,  terebinthinale  fluid ; 
and  is  said  to  be  the  remedy  against  inter- 
mittent. Its  wood  is  extremely  durable, 
and  constitutes  the  cases  of  Egyptian  mum- 
mies. 

Cupressus  sempervirens.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  cupressus  of  the  shops. 
See  Cupressus. 

ClJPRI      AMMONIATI      AQ.UA.  Aqua      SClp- 

pharina.  "Take  of  iime  water,  one  pun  ; 
sal  ammoniac,  one  drachm ;  let  them  stand 
together  m  a  copper  vessel  until  the  am- 
monia is  saturated." 

Cuphi  rubigo.  Verdigris  or  rust  of 
copper. 

CUPRUM.  (Quasi  <es  Cyprium  :  so  call- 
ed from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it 
was  formerly  brought.)     See  Cupper. 

CUPRUM  AMMONIACALE.  Cuprum 
ammomacum.  Blue  vitriol  and  prepared 
ammonia.     An  ammoniacal  sulphat  of  cop- 


per. 
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See    Sulphas 


Cuha  avenacea.  A  decoction  of  oats 
and  succory  roots,  ih  which  a  little  nitre 
and  sugar  were  dissolved,  was  formerly 
used  in  fevers,  and  was  thus  named. 

Curcas.  The  Barbadoes  nut ;  a  drastic 
purge. 

Curculio.  (Prom  karkarah.  Heb.) 
The  throat ;  the  aspera  arteria. 

Cuhcum.  The  large  celandine ;  deob- 
struent. 

CURCUMA.  (From  the  Arabic  curcum, 
or  her  cum.)     Turmeric. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrean  system.  Class,  Monandria.  Or- 
der, Jlfonogynio.. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  tur- 
meric-tree.    Curcuma  longa  of  Linnaeus: — 

foliis  lanceolatis ;  nervis  later  aUbus  nume- 
rossimis  ;  called  also,  Crocus  Indicus.  Terra 
marita.  Cannacorus  radice  croceo.  Curcu- 
ma longa.  Curcuma  rotunda.  Mayella. 
Kua  kaha  by  the  Indians.  The  Arabians 
call  every  root  of  a  saffron  colour  by  the 
name  of  curcim.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
imported  here  in  its  dried  state  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  various  forms.  Externally 
it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  wrinkled,  solid, 
ponderous,  and  the  inner  substance  of  a 
deep  saffron  or  gold  colour :  its  odour  is 
somewhat  fragrant ;  to  the  taste  it  is  bit- 
terish,  slightly  acrid,  exciting  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  on 
being  chewed  it  tinges   the  saliva  yellow. 
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It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
Curry  pormiier,  is  valuable  as  a  dyeing  drug, 
and  furnishes  a  chymical  test  01 
ser.ee  ..f  uncoabined  alkalies.  It  is  now 
very  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  returns 
a  piaee  m  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Curcuma  longa.  The  turmeric  plant. 
See  Curcuma. 

Curcuma  rotunda,     See  Curcuma, 

CURMI.  (From  ki^im,  to  mix.)  Ale. 
A  drink  made  of  barley,  according  to  D.os- 
corides. 

Currants.     See   Ribes. 

CrusuMA.  Curtuma.  The  Ranunculus 
fcana  of  Linnaeus. 

Curvatob  cocctois.  A  muscle  bending 
the  coccyx. 

CurtsuTA.  (Corrupted  f  om  cassuta,  ka- 
suth,  Arab.)  The  root  of  the  Gentiana  pur- 
purea of  Linnaeus. 

CUSCUTA.     (According  to  Linnzus,  a 
iptinn  from  the  Creek  Kzo-ulac,  or  K*- 
<ru7ac,  which  is  from  the  Arabic  Chessuth,  or 
Chasuth.)    Dodder. 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Ljnnaean  system.  Cias-,  Tetra/tdria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharnricopoe'ul  name  of  dodder 
of  thyme.     See  Epithymum. 

Cusouta  epithymum.  The  systematic 
name  of  dodder  of  thyme.  See  Epithy- 
mum. 

Cuscuta  europea.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  dodder  of  thyme.  See 
Epithymum. 

CUSPID ATUS.  (From  cuspis,  a  point.) 
See  Teeth. 

CUSPARIA.  The  general  name  given 
by  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Boupland  to  the 
tree  from  which  we  obtain  the  Augustura 
bark.     See  Augustura. 

Cuspis.  (From  caspa,  Chald.  a  shell,  or 
bone,  with  which  spears  were  form(  rly 
pointed.)  The  glans  penis  was  so  called, 
from  its  likeness  to  the  point  of  a  spear. 
Also  a  bandage. 

Custos  oculi.  An  instrument  to  fix  the 
eye  during  an  operation. 

Cutambuli.  (From  cutis,  the  skin.)  Cu- 
taneous worms;  scorbutic  itching. 

Cutaneus  musculus.  The  platysma 
myoides. 

CUTANEOUS.  (From  cutis,  the  skin.) 
Belonging  to  the  skin. 

CUTICLE.  (Cuticufa,  dim.  of  cutis,  the 
skin.)  Epidermis.  Scarf-skin.  A  thin, 
pellucid,  insensible  membrane,  of  a  white 
colour,  that  covers  and  defends  the  true 
skin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
hairs,  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels,  and  the 
rete  mucosum. 

CUTIS.  Derma.  The  true  skin.  A 
thick,  fibrous,  vascular,  and  nervous  mem- 
brane, that  covers  the  whole  external  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  is  the  situation  of  the 
organ  of  touch,  exhalation,  and  inhalation. 

CUTIS  AKSEBINA.     (Anserinai  from 
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anser,  a  goose.)  The  rough  state  the  skin 
fs  sometimes  thrown  into  from  the  action  of 
cold,  or  other  cause,  ir.  which  it  looks  like 
tii<    skin  of  the  goose. 

CUTIS  VERA.  The  true  skin  under 
the  cuticle. 

Cyams.  (Kuxvcg,  caerulean,  or  sky-blue  ; 
so  called  from  its  colour.)  Blue-bottle. 
Corn-flower.  The  flowers  of  this  plan  , 
Centaurea  cyanus  of  Linnaeus  : — calycibvs 
nerratis;  foiiia  tinearibus,  integerrimis,  in- 
fimis  dentatis,  were  formerly  in  frequent 
usej  but  their  antiphlogistic,  antispasmo- 
dic, cordial,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  other 
properties  are  now,  with  great  propriety, 
forgol  ten. 

Ctar.  (From  urn,  to  pour  out.)  The  lip 
of  a  vessel.  The  eye  of  a  needle  ;  and  the 
orifice  of  the  internal  ear,  from  its  likeness 
to  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Cyasma.  Spots  on  the  skin  of  pregnant 
women. 

Cyathiscus  (From  xi/*6oj,  a  cup.)  The 
hollow  pari  of  a  probe,  formed  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  spoon,  as  an  ear-picker. 

Ctbitos.     See  Cubitus. 

Cybjtum.     S'.e  Cubitus. 

Cybitus.     See  Cubitus. 

Cxboides.     S'  e  Cubcitles. 

Cyckum  From  xux*&>,  to  mix.)  Cuceon. 
A  mixture  of  the  consistence  of  pap. 

Cycima.  (From  xux**),  to  mix.)  So  call- 
ed from  the  mixture  of  the  ore  with  lead, 
by  which  litharge  is  made. 

CYCLAMEN.  (From  xt/xAcc,  circular  ; 
either  on  account  of  the  round  form  of  the 
leaves,  or  of  the  roots.)  Cyclamen. 

1  The  n..me  of  a  genu*  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentundtia.  Or- 
der, J\Ionogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopaual  name  of  the  sow- 
bread.    See  Avthanita 

Cyclamen  Euuopf.um.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sow-bread.     See  Jlr  lianita. 

Cyclisctjs.  (Yromx.vx.Kos,  a  circle.)  An 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  for- 
merly used  tor  scraping  rotten  bones. 

Ctcliskvs.  (From  xvxaoc,  a  circle.)  A 
lozenge. 

Cyci.ophokia.  (From  xunhcc,  a  circle, 
and  ??£&,  to  bear.)  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  other  fluids. 

Cyclopion.  (From  xm\oo>,  to  surround, 
and  r,l,  the  eye.)     The  wJiite  of  the  eye. 

Cyclos.  A  circle.  Hippocrates  uses  this 
word  to  signify  the  cheeks,  and  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes. 

Cyclus  .METASYNCiinrri;s.  It  is  a  long 
protracted  course  of  remedies,  persisted  in 
with  a  view  of  restoring  the  particles  of  the 
body  to  such  a  state  as  is  necessary  to 
health. 

CYDONIUM  MALUM.     (From  Cydon, 

a  town  in  Crete,  where  they   grew.)     The 

quince.     The   tree  which  affords  this  fruit 

is  the  I'yrtts  ryrfania  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  in- 

rimis,  fort  bus  solituriis.     Quince  seeds 


arc  directed  by  the  London  College  to  be 
made  into  a  mucilage,  which  is  recommend- 
ed in  apthous  affections,  at  d  excoriations  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Cyema.  (From  xua>,  to  bri  g  forth  )  Par- 
turition 

Cimchms.  (From  xt/x/£,  a  cup.)  A 
galiip.it  or  vessel  of  an}  kind  to  hold  medi- 
cine- in. 

Cyllosis.  (From  x.u\hoa>,  to  make  lame.) 
A  tibia  or  leg  bending  outwards. 

Cyli mihus  (From  x>.i>a>,  to  roll  round.) 
A  cyhndi  i'.  A  tent  lor  a  wound,  equal  at 
tlu  to])  ami  bottom. 

Cyli.is.  (From  x.v\\oa>,  to  make  lame.) 
In  Hippocrates,  it  is  one  anVcted  with  a  kind 
of  luxation,  which  bends  outwards,  and  is 
hollowed  inward.  Such  a  det'eo  in  the  tibia 
is  called  Cjl/osi",  and  die  person  to  whom 
it  belongs  is  called,  by  the  Laths,  Varui, 
and  is  opposed  to  Valgus 

Cymatodes.  Is  applied  by  Galen  and 
some  others  to  an  unequal  fluctuating 
pulse. 

Cy-iua.  (From  xv/uCo;,  hollow.)  A 
boat,  or  pinnace.  A  bore  of  the  wrist  is 
so  called,  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a 
skiff. 

Cyminalis.     Gentian. 

Cymisvm.     See  Cuminum. 

CYNANCHE.  (From  v-vm,  a  dog,  and 
av%a>,  to  suffocate,  or  strangle ;  so  called 
from  dogs  being  said  to  be  subject  to  it.) 
Sore  throat.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen. 
It  is  known  by  p3in  and  redness  of  the 
throat,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  sw  al- 
lowing and  breathing.  The  species  of  this 
disease  are — 

I .  Cynanclie  trachiaUs  ,•  called  also  cy- 
iianche  luryngea.  Suffocatio  stridula  angina 
perniciosa.  .Isthma  infantum.  Cynanche 
stridula.  Morbus  strangulatorius.  Catar- 
rhus  sujl'ocatiits  Barbadensis.  Jlngina  poly- 
posu  sive  membranacea.  The  croup.  A 
disease  that  mostly  attacks  infants,  who  are 
suddenly  seized  with  a  difficulty  of  breath-' 
in£'  and  a  crouping  noise ;  it  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tr  chea,  that  induces  the  secretion  of  a 
very  tenacious  coagulable  lymph,  which 
lines  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  and  impedes 
respiration.  The  croup  does  not  appear  to 
be  contagious,  whatever  some  physicians 
may  think  to  the  contrary;  but  it  some- 
times prevails  epidemically.  It  seems, 
however,  peculiar  to  some  families;  and  a 
child  having  once  been  attacked,  is  tery 
liable  to  its  returns.  It  is  likewise  pecu- 
liar to  young  children,  a:id  has  never  been 
known  to  attack  a  person  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty. 

The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  t  he 
general  cause  which  produces  this  disorder, 
and  herefore  it  occurs  m  ,re  frequently  in 
the  w  nter  and  spring,  than  in  the  other 
seasons.    It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  most, 
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prevalent  near  the  sea  coast  >   but  it  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  inland  situations,  and 

particularly  those  which  are  marshy. 

Some  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  the 
disease,  the  child  appears  drowsy,  inactive, 
and  fretful;  the  eyes  are  somewhat  suf- 
fused and  heavy;  and  there  is  a  cough, 
which,  from  the  first,  has  a  peculiar  shrill 
sound;  this,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  he. 
comes  more  violent  and  troublesome,  and 
likewise  more  shrill.  Every  fit  of  cough- 
ing agitates  the  patient  very  much ;  the 
face  is  flushed  and  swelled,  the  eyes  are 
protuberant,  a  general  tremor  takes  place, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  convulsive  endeavour 
to  renew  respiration  at  the  close  of  each 
fit.  As  the  disease  advances,  a  constant 
difficulty  of  breathing  prevails,  accompa- 
nied with  a  swelling  and  inflammation  in 
the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendulum 
palati ;  and  the  head  is  thrown  hack,  In 
the  agony  of  attempting  to  escape  suffoca- 
tion. There,  is  not  only  an  unusual  bound 
produced  by  the  cough,  (something  be- 
tween the  yelping  and  barking  of  a  dog,) 
but  respiration  is  performed  with  a  hissing 
noise,  as  if  the  trachea  was  closed  up  by 
some  slight  spongy  substance.  The  cough 
is  generally  dry  ;  but  if  any  thing  is  spit 
up,  it  has  either  a  purulent  appearance,  or 
seems  to  consistof  films  resembling  portions 
of  a  membrai>e.  Where  great  nausea  and 
frequent  retchings  prevail,  coagulated  mat- 
ter of  the  same  nature  is  brought  up.  With 
these  symptoms,  there  is  much  thirst,  and 
uneasy  sense  of  heat  over  the  whole  body, 
a  continual  inclination  to  change  from 
place  to  place,  great  restlessness,  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  re- 
spiration becomes  more  stridulous,  and  is 
performed  with  still  greater  difficulty,  be- 
ing repeated  at  longer  periods,  and  with 
greater  exertions,  until  at  last  it  ceases  en- 
tirely. 

The  croup  generally  proves  fatal  by  suf- 
focation, induced  either  by  spasm  affecting 
the  glottis,  or  by  a  quantity  of  matter 
blocking  up  the  bronchije ;  but  when  it 
terminates  in  health,  it  is  by  a  resolution  of 
the  inflammation,  by  a  ceasing  of  the  spasms, 
and  by  a  free  expectoration  of  the  matter 
exuding  from  the  trachea,  or  of  the  crusts 
formed  there. 

The  disease  has,  in  a  few  instances,  ter- 
minated fatally  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  attack;  but  it  more  usually  hap- 
pens, that  where  it  proves  fatal,  it  runs  on 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Where  consi- 
derable portions  of  the  membraneous  films, 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  are 
thrown  up,  life  is  sometimes  protracted  for 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  would  otherwise 
have  happened. 

Dissections  of  children  who  have  died  of 
the  croup  have  always  shewn  a  preterna- 
tural membrane,  lining  the  whole  internal 
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the  proper  membrane.  There  is  likewise 
usually  found  a  good  deal  of  mucus,  with 
a  mixture  of  pus,  in  the  trachea  and  iis  ra- 
mifications. 

2.  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  The  inflamma- 
tory quincy,  called  also  angina  inflummato 
riu.  In  this  complaint  the  inflammation 
principally  occupies  the  glands,  such  as  the 
tonsils;  but  often  extends  through  tha 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  so 
as  essentially  to  interrupt  the  speech, 
spiration,  and  deglutition  of  the  pal  ienl 

The  causes  which  usually  give  list.-  to  it 
are,  exposure  to  cold,  either  from  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  from  being  plai 
in  a  partial  current  of  air,  wearing  damp 
linen,  sitting  in  wet  rooms,  or  getting  wet 
in  the  feet  ;  all  of  winch  may  give:  a  sud- 
den check  to  perspiration.  Il  principally  at- 
tacks those  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit,  and 
is  chiefly  confined  to  cold  climates,  occur- 
ring usually  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ; 
whereas  the  ulcerated  sore  throat  chiefly 
attacks  those  of  a  we.de  irritable  habit, 
and  is  most  prevalent  in  warm  climates. 
The  former  differs  from  the  latter  likewise 
in  not  being  contagious.  In  many  people 
their  s-eems  to  be  a  particular  tendency  to 
this  disease ;  as  from  every  considerable 
application  of  cold  it  is  readily  induced. 

An  inflammatory  sore  throat  discovers 
itself  by  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  and 
breathing,  accompanied  by  a  redness  and 
tumour  in  one  or  both  tonsils,  dryness  of 
the  thro.it,  foulness  of  the  tongue,  ianci- 
nating  pains  in  the  parts  affected,  a  fre- 
quent but  difficult  excretion  of  mucus, 
and  some  small  degree  of  {'ever.  As  (he 
disease  advances,  the  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing and  breathing  becomes  greater,  the 
speech  is  very  indistinct,  the  dryness  of  the 
throat  and  thirst  increase,  the  tongue  swells 
and  is  incrusted  with  a  dark  fur,  and 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent.  In  some  ca> 
a  few  white  sloughy  spots  are  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  tonsils.  If  the  inflammation 
proceeds  to  such  a  height  as  to  put  a  total 
stop  to  respiration,  the  face  will  become 
livid,  the  pulse  will  sink,  and  the  patient 
will  quickly  be  destroyed. 

Tne  chief  danger  arising  from  this  species 
of  quincy  is,  the  inflammation  occupying 
both  tonsils,  and  proceeding  to  such  a 
gree  as  to  prevent  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nourishment  for  the  support  of  nature  from 
being  taken,  or  its  occasioning  suffocation  ; 
but  this  seldom  happens,  and  its  usual  I 
mination  is  either  in  resolution  or  suppura- 
tion. When  proper  steps  are  adopted,  it 
will  m  general  readily  go  off  by  the  form 

Where   the  disease  has  proved   fatal    by 
suflbcalion,  little   more   than  a  highly  in- 
flamed state  of  the  parts  affected,   with 
some  morbid  phenomena  in  the  In 
been  observed  on  dissection. 
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3.  Cynanche  pharyngea.  This  9pecies  is 
>>o  called  when  the  pharynx  is  chiefly  af- 
fected. Dr.  W:lson,  in  his  treatise  on  Fe- 
brile Diseases,  includes  in  his  definition 
of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  that  of  cynanche 
pharyngea.  These  varieties  of  cynanche 
differ  considerably  when  they  are  exqui- 
sitely formed.  But  the  one  is  seldom  pre- 
sent in  any  considerable  degree  without 
being  attended  with  more  or  less  of  the 
other.  Dr.  Cullen  declares,  indeed,  that 
he  never  saw  a  case  of  true  cynanche 
pharyngea  ;  that  is,  a  case  in  which  the  in- 
flammation was  confined  to  the  pharynx  ; 
it  constantly  spread  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  the  tonsils  and  neighbouring 
parts.  Besides  the  mode  of  treatment  is, 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  same  in  both 
cases.  And  if  we  admit  the  cynanche 
pharyngea  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  we  must 
admit  another,  the  cynanche  aesophagea ; 
for  the  inflammation  frequently  attacks 
the  aesophagus,  and  is  sometimes  even  con- 
fined to  it. 

4.  Cynmicfie  parotidcea.  The  mumps.  A 
swelling  under  the  jaw,  extending  over  the 
neck ;  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland,  rendering  deglutition  difficult,  de- 
clining the  fourth  day.  Epidemic  and 
contagious. 

5.  Cynanche  maligna.  The  malignant, 
putrid,  or  ulcerous  sore  throat.  Called 
also  cynanche  gangrcenosa.  Agina  ulcerosa. 
Febris  ejndemica  cum  angina  ulcusculosa. 
Angina  epidemica.  Angina  gangrenosa. 
Angina  suffocativa.  Anq-itia  maligna.  This 
disease  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  inflammatory  qnincy,  by  the  soreness 
and  white  specks  which  appear  in  the 
fauces,  together  with  the  great  debility  of 
the  system,  and  small  fluttering  pulse, 
which  are  not  to  be  observed  in  the  former. 
In  the  inflammatory  sore  throat  there  is 
always  great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  tumour,  with  a  ten- 
dency in  the  parts  affected  to  suppurate, 
and  a  hard,  full  pulse.  Moreover  in  the 
former  affection  the  disease  is  seated  prin- 
cipally in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat ;  whereas  in  the  latter 
the  inflammation  chiefly  occupies  the  glan- 
dular parts. 

The  putrid  sore  throat  ofien  arises  from 
a  peculiar  st:Ue  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
becomes  epidemical ;  making  its  attacks 
chiefly  on  children,  and  those  of  a  weak 
relaxed  habit.  It  is  produced  likewise  by 
contagion,  as  it  is  found  to  run  through  a 
whole  family,  when  it  has  once  seized  any 
person  in  it ;  and  it  proves  often  fatal,  par- 
ticularly to  those  in  an  infantile  state. 

It  usually  makes  its  attack  with  cold 
shiverings,  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
succeeded  by  heat  and  restlessness,  debi- 
lity  and  oppression  at  the  chest.  The  face 
looks    flushed,    the    eyes    are  red,    and   a 


stiffness  is  perceived  in  the  neck,  with  a 
hoarseness  of  voice,  and  soreness  in  the 
throat;  and,  upon  viewing  the  internal' 
fauces,  there  appears  a  fiery  redness  in  every 
part,  with  some  slight  degree  of  swelling 
in  the  tonsils,  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  to  impede  either  respira- 
tion or  deglutition. 

The  inflammation,  after  a  short  time, 
takes  a  peculiar  termination  ;  for,  upon  fur- 
ther inspection  into  the  throat,  a  number 
of  white  specks,  or  sloughs,  are  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  the  breath 
is  highly  offensive,  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  thick  brown  fur,  and  the  inside  of 
the  lips  are  beset  with  vesicles,  containing 
an  acrid  matter,  which,  falling  on  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  and  other  parts,  occa- 
sions excoriations.  With  these  symptoms 
there  is  likewise  a  coryza,  which  pours  out 
a  thin  acrid  matter,  excoriating  the  nostrils. 
A  purging  often  attends  also,  particularly 
in  infants,  and  a  thin  acrid  matter  flows 
from  the  anus,  excoriating  this  and  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

From  the  first  attack  of  the  complaint, 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  fever, 
with  a  small,  frequent  and  irregular  pulse  ; 
and  every  evening  there  occurs  a  manifest 
exacerbation,  and  in  the  morning  some 
slight  remission,  together  with  general  loss 
of  strength,  and  debility.  In  some  cases- 
the  brain  is  affected  with  delirium,  or  coma. 
About  the  second  or  third  day,  large 
patches  of  a  scarlet  or  fiery  red  colour, 
make  their  appearance  about  the  face  and 
neck,  which,  by  degrees,  become  dis- 
persed over  every  part  of  the  body,  even 
to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  which 
feel  swelled  and  stiff.  These  eruptions, 
after  continuing  for  about  four  days,  then 
depart  without  producing  any  remission  of 
the  symptoms. 

In  bad  cases,  the  sloughs  corrode  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  spread  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  tube,  so  as  to  ter- 
minate at  last  in  gangrene  ;  and  the  symp- 
toms of  irritation  continuing  to  increase, 
together  with  a  severe  purging,  the  patient 
is  at  length  cut  off;  which  event  happens 
usually  before  the  seventh  day,  and  in  some 
cases  so  early  as  on  the  third. 

Where  there  is  a  great  increase  of  the 
evening  paroxysm  of  fever,  with  vast  de- 
bility, irregularity  in  the  pulse,  much  fetor 
of  breath,  and  a  livid  appearance  in  the 
ulcers,  with  a  purging,  or  haemorrhage, 
the  disease  will  certainly  terminate  fatally; 
but  when  the  fever  is  moderate,  and  of  a 
less  putrid  nature,  and  suffers  a  remission 
on  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence  on 
the  skin  ;  and  when  this  remission  increases 
as  it  proceeds,  together  with  a  falling  off 
of  the  cuticle  in  scales,  it  promises  fair  to 
terminate  in  a  return  of  health. 
From  dissections  it  appears  that,  in  this 
K  Kf 
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disease,  the  lances  are  inflamed,  suppura- 
ted and  gangrenous  ;  and  that  the  trachea 
and  Ian  nx  are  likewise  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation) and  lined  with  a  viscid  fetid  mat- 
ter. In  many  instances,  the  inflamma- 
tory afT'ec'ion  extends  to  the  lungs  them- 
selves. Large  swellings  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  about  the  neck,  occasioned  by  an 
absorption  of  the  acrid  matter  poured  out 
in  the  fauces,  are  now  and  then  to  be 
found.  The  same  morbid  appearances 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  putrid  fever, 
present  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Cynanche  a  deglutitis.     Quincy  from 
hard  substances  swallowed. 

Cynanche  a  dysenteiua.     Quincy  from 
dysentery. 

Cynanche  anginosa.  The  inflammato- 
ry quincy. 

Cynanche  ahthuitica.  Quincy  from 
gout. 

Cynanche  epidemic  a.  The  cynanche 
maligna. 

Cynanche  gangrenosa.  The  cynanche 
maligna. 

Cynanche  iiepatica.  Quincy  from  a 
disease  of  the  liver. 

Cynanche  larynoka.  The  cynanche 
tracheal  is. 

Cynanche  maligna.     See  Cynanche- 
Cynanche  paroti  d.v:a.     See  Cynunchc. 
Cynanche  pharyngjba.     See   Cynanche. 
Cynanche   prunella.         Common    sore 
throat. 

Cynanche  plhpdro-i'auotiu.v.a.  A  cy- 
nanche maligna,  or  malignant  sore  throat. 

Cynanche  sTimiuLA.  The  croup.  See 
Cynanche. 

Cynanche  thymica.     Sore  throat   from 
an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Cynanche  tonsillaris.     See  Cynanche. 
Cynanche  tkachealis.     See    Cynanche. 
Cynanche    ulcerosa.       The    malignant 
sore  throat. 

Cynanchica.  (From  xuvaj^x,  the  quin- 
cy.)    Medicines  which  relieve  a  quincy. 

Cynanthropia.  (From  kvw,  a  dog,  and 
stv6g<wrac  a  man.)  It  is  used  b)  B  llini,  De 
Morbis  Capitis,  to  express  a  particular  kind 
of  melancholy,  when  men  fancy  them- 
selves changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate  their 
actions. 

Cynara  bcolymus.     See  Cinara. 
Cynchnis.     (Kuj^vk.)      A  vessel  of  any 
kind  to  hold  medicines  in. 

Cynococtancm.  (From  xwee,  a  dog,  and 
Ko.Oa.vcv,  the  herb  coctanum.)  A  species 
of  aconitum,  said  to  destroy  dogs  if  they 
eat  it. 

Cynocrambe.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and 
«^«»»,  cabbage ;  a  herbe  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  with  which  dogs  are  said  to  physic 
themselves.)  Dog's  mercury.  Mercurialis 
perennis  of  Linnseus.  A  poisonous  plant 
very  common  in  our  hedges.  It  produces 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  person  then 


goes  to  sleep,  from  which  lie  does  not  ol 
awake. 

Cynocytisis      (From    wumt,   a   dog,  and 

Kulio-Kot,  the  cytisus;  so  named  because  it 
was  said  to  cure  the  distemper  of  dogs.) 
The  dog-rose.     See  Cyiwtbattfg. 

Cynodectos.  (From  kuuv,  a  dog,  and 
cT*%a),  to  bite.)  So  Dioscorides  calls  a  per- 
son  bjt  with  a  mad  dog. 

Cynouksmion.  (From  ttuen,  a  dog,  and 
JW,  to  bind  ;  so  named  because  in  dogs  it  is 
very  discernible  and  strong.)  A  ligature 
by  which  the  prepuce  is  bound  upon  the 
glans.  Sometimes  it  signifies  the  lower 
part  of  the  prepuce. 

CynDdontes.  (KuvcfovTic  -.  from  kuw,  a 
dog,  and  o<Pxc,  a  tooth.)     The  canine  teeth. 

CYNOGLOSSU.M.  (From  kvw,  a  dog, 
and  yKaxTT*.,  a  tongue  ;  so  named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance.)     Hound's  tongue. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentemdria.  Or- 
der, JHonogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the 
Lingua  equina  of  some  authors.  Cynoglos- 
sum,  officinale  of  Linnaeus  : — staminibus  co- 
ral/a brevioribns  ,-  Joliis  Into  lanceolatis,  to- 
mentons,  sessilibus.  It  possesses  narcotic 
powers,  but  is  seldom  employed  medici- 
nally. Acids  are  said  to  counteract  the  ill 
effects  from  an  overdose  more  spt-<  dily  than 
any  thing  else,  after  clearing  the  stomach. 

Cynoolosscm  officinale.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  hound's  tongue.  See  Cy- 
noglossum 

Cynolopkcs.  (From  xi/oiv,  a  dog,  and 
ag<?oc,  a  protuberance  ;  so  called  because  in 
dogs  they  are  peculiarly  eminent.)  The 
asperities  and  prominences  of  the  vertebra.-. 

Ciboltsba.  (From  x.vw,  a  dog,  and 
h.uo-0-x,  madness.)     Canine  madness. 

CYNOMORIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Clas3, 
Moncecia.     Order,  Munundria 

Cynomorium  coccinxcm.     The  syati 
tic  name  of  the  fimgus  melitenais.    See  Fun- 
gus melitensis. 

Cymm'astum.  (From  «*v,  a  dog,  and 
o-7rz.u,  to  attract.)     See  Cynosbutus. 

Oynorexia.  (From  kuuv,  a  dog,  and 
opifys,  appetite.)  A  voracious  or  canine  ap- 
petite.    See  Bulimia. 

■  ■-  batos.     See  Cynosbalus. 

CYNOSBATUS.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and 
0«7s*,  a  thorn;  so  called  becaus 
said  to  be  attracted  by  its  smell.)  f 
rhodon.  Cynosbatos.  The  dog-rose,  or 
wild  brier,  or  hip  tree.  Rosa  canina  of  Lin- 
naeus : — germinibus  oralis  pedunculisque  gla- 
bris,  caule  petiolisque  aculeatis.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree,  called  heps,  or  hips,  has  a 
sourish  taste,  and  obtains  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeias  in  the  form  of  con- 
serve. It  is  seldom  employed  but  to  give 
form  to  more  active  remedies,  in  pills,  bo- 
luses, linctusea,  &c, 

Cyophoria.      (From  iwot,  a  foetus,  and 
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<f>8ga>,  to  bear.)      Gestation.    The  pregnancy 
of  .1  woman. 

Cvi'aiussus.     See  Cuprtssus. 

CYFERUS.  (From  KU7r*gos,  a  little 
round  ve»se)  wliich  its  roots  are  said  to 
resemble.)  Cyperus.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Triandria.     Order,  Moiwgynia. 

Ctpekvs  longus.  The  p  armacopceial 
name  of  the  English  galangale.  Cyperus 
longus  of  Linnxus  •• — culmotriquttro  folioso, 
umbella  folioso  supra- decomposilu ;  pedun- 
culis  uudis,  spicis  alternis.  The  smell  of 
the  root  of  this  plant  is  aromatic,  and  its 
taste  warm,  and  sometimes  bitter.  It  is 
now  totally  fallen  into  disuse. 

CiPEnus  rothsiius.  This  species,  the 
round  cyperus,  Cyperus  rotundus  of  Lin- 
nuaes  : — culmo  triqueto  subnudo,  umbella 
dccomposita  ;  spicis  alternis  Uriearibus,  is 
generally  preferred  to  the  former,  being  a 
more  gratefully  aromatic  bitter.  It  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  stomachic. 

Ctpboma.  (From  huttIu,  to  bend.)  A 
gibbosity,  or  curvature  of  the  spine. 

CxphoSU.     An  incurvation  of  the  spine. 

Cypress  spurge.     See  Esula  minor. 

Cipriwdm  oleum.  Flowers  of  cypress, 
calamus,  cardamoms,  &c.  boiled  in  olive 
oil. 

CvrniuM.  (From  Kvrgo?,  Cyprus,  an 
inland  where  it  is  said  formerly  to  have 
abounded.)     Copper. 

CYPRUS.     The  cypress-tree,  or  Eastern 
privet  ;  so  called  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
it  grew  abundantly. 

Cipselis.  (From  Kv^tKn,  a  bee-hive.) 
The  aperture  of  the  ear ;   the  ear-wax. 

Cnu-si.sis.  (Fr  m  ku^kvolw,  to  mix.) 
A  mixture,  or  composition. 

CyiiroMA.  (From  Kvgloc,  curved.)  An 
unnatural  convex  tumour;  tympanites. 

Cykiiinosis  (From  hv£gc,  curved, 
and  vog-os,  a  disease)  The  r.ckets,  or 
curved  spine. 

Ctssahus.  (From  nv<ros,  the  anus.)  The 
intestinum  rectum  is  so  called,  because  it 
reaches  to  the  anus. 

Cyssotjs.     (From  xuj-:?,  the  anus.)     An 
mmation  of  the  anus. 

Ctsteolithds.  (From  kuti-,  the  blad- 
der, and  Alio:,  a  stone.)  The  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

Cvsthus.     (Kt/i7-5of.)     The  anus. 

CYSTIC.  Belonging  to  the  urinary  or 
gall  '  ladder. 

Cystic  duct  Jhictus  cysticus.  The 
membranous  canal  that  conveys  the  bile 
from  thehepalic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Cystica.  (From  kutk,  the  bladder.) 
Remedies  for  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

Ctstides.      (From   kutk  a   bag.)       En- 
I  tumours. 
rsTiPHLOGiA.      (From   kuo-k,  the  blad- 
der,  and    <p*.r>a>,    to    burn.)        An    inflam- 
mation in  the  bladder. 

(.'vsriiiitHAciA.       (From  x.-j7t;,  the   blad- 


der, and  gta,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of 
blood   rom  the  bladder. 

CYSTIS  (Kt/rK,  a  bag  )  The  bladder ; 
any  receptacle  of  morbid  humours.  See 
Uiinary  bladder. 

CYSTIS  OHOLEDOCHA.  See  Gall- 
bladder. 

CYSTIS  FELLEA.     See  Gallbladder. 

CYSTITIS.  (From  kutk,  the  bidder.) 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  A  genus  of 
disease  arranged  b>  Cullen  in  the  class,  py- 
rexia, and  order  phlegmasia.  It  is  known 
by  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
attended  with  fever  and  hard  pulse,  a  pain- 
ful discharge  of  urine,  and  a  frequent  de- 
sire to  make  water.  This  is  rarely  a  prima- 
ry disease,  and  when  it  occurs,  the  above 
character  of  it  will  readily  point  it  out. 
There  is  frequently  also  nausea  a.d  vomit- 
ing, and,  in  some  cases,  delirium.  It  most 
generally  arises  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  adjacent  parts,  or  from  cal- 
culi in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOCFLE,  (From  *««?,  the  blad- 
der, and  k»>.»,  a  tumour)  An  hernia  form- 
ed by  the  profusion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

CriToLiTiucus.  (From  xt/r/r,  the  blad- 
der, and  a/Scc,  a  stone.)  A  suppression  of 
urine  from  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  called 
ischuria  cystolithica. 

Ctstophlemctjs.  (From  y.ug-is,  the 
bladder,  nnd  <pMyw,  to  burn.)  A  suppres- 
sion of  urine  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  was  formerly  called  ischuria  cys- 
tophlcgmatica. 

Cystochleg.iiatJca.  (From  nunc,  the 
bladder,  and  <pAiy/ux,  phlegm.  )  A  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  from  too  much  matter  or  mu- 
cus m  the  bladder,  was  c  lkd  ischuria  cys- 
tophlegmatica. 

Cystophoctica.  (From  xur/f,  the  blad- 
der, and  <arga>jc75?,  the  anus,  or  rectum.)  A 
suppression  of  urine  from  pain  in  the  blad- 
der, caused  by  wind,  inflammation  of  the 
rectum,  hardened  faeces,  &c.  is  called  is- 
churia cystoproetica. 

C*stoptosis.  (From  xus-ts,  the  bladder, 
and  mtrlai,  to  fall.)  A  protusion  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  bladder,  through 
the  urethra. 

Ctstospasticus.  (From  Kvne,  (he  blad- 
der, and  o-k-j.t/j.%,  a  spasm,)  A  suppression 
of  urine,  from  a  spasm  in  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder,  was  called  ischuria  cystospas- 
tica. 

Cystospyicus.  (From  xuc/?,  the  blad- 
der, and  <aruov,  pus.)  A  suppression  of 
urine,  from  purulent  matter  in  the  bladder, 
wa<  called  ischuria  cystospyica. 

CfSTOTHROMBOIDES.        (Fto:n      Kvg-lg,     the 

bladder,    and    6go,teCoc,    a    c  •     of 

blood.)  A  suppression  of  urine,  from  a 
concretion  of  grumous  blood  in  the  bhdder, 
was  called  ischuria  cvstothromboides. 

CYSTOTOMIA.  (From  wufis,  the  blad- 
der, Wld  7s/«w,  to  cut  )  The  operation  of 
cutting  or  piercing  the  bladder. 
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Ctthiox.    An  eye-wash. 

Cytinus.  (From  xuai,  lo  produce;  so 
called  from  its  fecundity.)  The  bud  or 
flower  of  the  pomegranate. 

Cytinus  hypocistis.  The  plant  from 
whose  fruit  the  svccus  hypocistidis  is  ob- 
tained.    See  Hypocistis. 


Cxtisu-oenista.  Common  broom.  See 
Genista. 

Cyxicenus.  A  plaster  for  wounds  of 
the  nerves. 

CYZEMBn.  A  painful  swelling  of  the 
wrists. 


D. 


\j       This  letter  signifies  vitriol  in  the  old 
chemical  alphabet. 

Dacnerus.  (From  <£**»»,  to  bite.) 
Biting.  Pungent.  An  epithet  for  a  sharp 
colly rium,  or  eye-wash,  composed  of  burnt 
copper,  pepper,  cadmia,  myrrh,  and  opium. 
Dacryiuum.  (From  Jsucgu,  a  tear.) 
The  inspissated  juice  of  scSTnmony.  It  is 
in  small  drops,  and  therefore  called  a 
tear. 

Dacrygklosis.  (From  Jatxgi/*,  to  weep, 
and  yiK-xoo,  to  laugh.)  A  species  of  insanity, 
in  which  the  patient  weeps  and  laughs  at 
the  same  time. 

Dacryodes.  (From  Jetxgt/a,  to  weep^) 
A  sanious  ulcer.     A  weeping  sore. 

Dacyroma.  (From  fau^um,  to  weep.) 
A  union  of  one  or  more  of  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  causing  an  effusion  of  tears. 

Dactylethra.  (From  <T«*7kasc,  a  finger.) 
A  species  of  bougies  shaped  like  a  finger, 
to  excite  vomiting. 

Dactylbtcs.  (From  (fax/axe?,  the  date.) 
The  hermodactylus. 

Dactylius.  (From  Jkx7uxoc,  a  finger.) 
A  round  pastil  troche,  or  lozenge,  shaped 
like  a  finger. 

Dactylus.  (A  finger;  so  called  from 
the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a  finger.)  The 
date.  The  oblong  fruit  of  the  Phoenix 
dactylifera  of  Linnaeus  : — •frondibus  pinnatis; 
fotiolis  ensiformibus  comphcutis.  Before 
they  are  ripe,  dates  are  rather  rough  and 
astringent ;  but  when  perfectly  matured, 
ihey  are  much  of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  See 
Carica.  Senegal  dates  are  most  esteemed, 
they  having  a  more  sugary,  agreeable  fla- 
vour than  those  of  jEgypt  and  other  places. 
Djeiiium.  (From  cfa/c,  a  torch.)  A  small 
torch  or  car. die.     A  bougie. 

Damnatus.  (From  damno,  to  condemn  ) 
Caput  mortuum.  The  dry  useless  faeces 
left,  in  a  vessel  after  the  moisture  has 
been  distilled  from  it,  is  called  terra  dam- 
nata. 

Daisy,  common.     See  Bellis  minor. 
Daisy,  ox  eye.     See  Btllis  major. 
Damask  rose.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 
D.bmoxomaxja.      (From    Jjiu'.v,  a   dae- 
mon, and  -fjuLvt*.,  madness.)     That  species 
of  melancholy,  where  the  patient  supposes 
himself  to  he  possessed  of  devils. 

Damsoit.  The  fruit  of  the  Prunus  da- 
mascena,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  af- 
fords a  wholesome  article  for  pies,  tarts, 
Sic.  gently  opening  the  body  ;    but  when 


damsons  are  not  perfectly  mature,  they 
produce  cholicy  pains,  diarrhoea,  and 
convulsions  in  children. 

Dandelion,     See  Taraxacum. 
Dandrif.     See  Pityriasis. 
Dane-wort.     See  Ebulus. 
DAPHNE.      {Daphne,    f*.$n:    from  Uu, 
to   burn,   and   <j>»v»,   a   noise ;    because   of 
the    noise    it   makes   when    burnt.)      The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.    Class,    Octandria.     Order,  Mono- 
gynia.     The  laurel,  or  bay-tree. 

Daphne,  fax-leaves.     See  'i'hymelcea. 
Daphne  gnidium.     The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  garou.     See 
Thymelaa. 

Daphne  lacreola.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  spurge  laurel.     See  Laureola. 

Daphne  mezerium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mezereon.     See  Mezereum. 

Daphne L^ON.  (From  S'eKpvn,  the  laurel, 
and  sxst/ov,  oil.)     The  oil  of  bay-berries. 

Daphnitis.  (From  <To<j>v»,  the  laurel ) 
A  sort  of  cassia  resembling  the  laurel. 

Daphnoidf.s.  (From  JVt<pi>»,  the  laurel, 
and  M<fcj,  a  likeness.)  The  herb  spurge 
laurel. 

DAnsiN.  (From  dor  an,  Arab.)  The 
grosser  sort  of  cinnamon. 

Darsis.  (From  cf  6g&>,  to  excoriate.)  An 
excoriation. 

DAUTOS.  (From  S^u,  to  excoriate; 
so  called  from  its  raw  and  excoriated  ap- 
pearance. The  part  so  called,  under  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum,  is  by  some  anatomists 
considered  as  a  muscle,  although  it  appears 
to  be  no  more  than  a  condensation  of  the 
cellular  membrane  lining  the  scrotum.  His 
by  means  of  the  dartos  that  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum  is  corrugated  and  relaxed. 

Dasymna.  (From  JWt/c,  rough)  A 
scabby  roughness  of  the  eye-lids. 

Dasys.  (a*tuc,  rough.)  A  dry,  parchid 
tongue.     Difficult  respiration. 

Date  plum,  Indian.  See  Indian  date 
plum. 

Date.  See  Dactylus. 
DATURA.  (Blanchard  says  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  word  datiro,  of 
which  he  knows  not  the  meaning.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Datura  stramonium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  thorn  apple.  See  Stramo- 
nium. 
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Daucites  vincm.  Wild  carrot-seeds 
steeped  in  must. 

DAUCUS.  (A»o  tx  SttMitVy  from  its  re- 
lieving the  cholic,  and  discussing  flatulen- 
cies.)    '['he  carrot. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  gar- 
den carrot.  Daucus  sylvestris.  Pastinaca 
sylvestiis  tenuifolia  nfficinuntm.  The  culti- 
vated root  of  the  Daucus  carota  of  Lin- 
naeus : — seminibns  hispidis, petiolis  sublus  tier- 
vosis,  scraped  and  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
poultice,  it  is  an  useful  application  to  pha- 
gedenic ulcers,  and  to  cancers  and  putrid 
sores.  The  seeds,  which  obtain  a  place  in 
the  materia  medica,  have  a  light  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  warm  acrid  taste,  and  are  es- 
teemed tor  their  diuretic  qualities,  and  for 
their  utility  in  calculous  and  nephritic  com- 
plaints, in  which  an  infusion  of  three  spoon- 
fuls of  the  seeds  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
has  been  recommended  ;  or  the  seeds  may 
be  fermented  in  malt  liquor,  which  receives 
from  them  an  agreeable  flavour,  resem- 
bling that  of  lemon  peel.  The  boiled  root 
is  said,  by  many,  to  be  difficult  of  diges- 
tion ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  the 
stomach  is  weak.  It  contains  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and 
is  very  nutritious. 

Daucus  alsaticus.  The  oreoselinum 
pratense. 

Daucus  annuus  minor.  The  caucalis 
anthriscus. 

Daucus  caeota.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  carrot  plant.     See  Daucus. 

DAUCUS  CRETICUS.  Myrrhus  annua. 
Candy  Carrot.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Atha- 
munta  cretensis  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliolis  lineari- 
bus  plants,  hirsutis  ;  petalis  bipartitis  ;  semi- 
nibns oblongis,  hirsutis,  are  brought  from  the 
isle  of  Candy  ;  they  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  slightly  biting  taste ;  and  are  occa- 
sionally employed  as  carminatives  and  diu- 
retics in  diseases  of  the  primae  viae  and  uri- 
nary passages. 

Daucus  sativus.  A  variety  of  the  dau- 
cus carota,  whose  seeds  are  preferred  by 
some  practitioners* 

Daucus  skprinus.     Common  chervil. 

DAUCUS  SYLVESTRIS.  Wild  carrot, 
or  bird's  nest.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  plant 
are  said  to  he  more  efficacious  than  those 
of  the  garden  carrot ;  they  possess  demul- 
cent and  aromatic  qualities,  and  are  given, 
in  infusion,  or  decoction,  in  calculous  com- 
plaints. 

Dead  nettle.     See  Labium  album. 

Deadly  nightshade.     See  Belladonna. 

DEAFNESS.  It  is  occasioned  by  any 
thing  that  proves  injurious  to  the  ear,  as 
loud  noises  from  the  firing  of  cannon,  vio- 
lent colds,  particularly  affecting  the  head, 
inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  mem- 
brane, hard  wax,  or  other  substances  inter- 


rupting sounds ;  too  great  a  dryness,  or  too 
much  moisture  in  the  parts ;  or  by  atony, 
debility,  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves. 
In  some  instances  it  ensues  in  consequence 
cf  preceding  diseases,  such  as  fever,  syphi- 
lis, &c.  and  in  others  it  depends  upon  an 
original  defect  in  the  structure  or  forma- 
tion of  the  ear.  In  the  last  instance  the 
person  is  usually  not  only  deaf  but  likewise 
dumb.     See  Paracusis. 

Dearticulatio.  (From  de,  and  articulus, 
a  joint.)  Articulation  admitting  evident 
motion. 

Deasciatio.  (From  de,  and  asao,  to  chip, 
as  with  a  hatchet.)  A  bone  splintered  on 
its  side. 

Deca.uthon.  (From  <fe*a,  ten,  and  fxu^ov, 
an  ointment.)  An  aromatic  ointment, 
mentioned  by  .Oribasius,  containing  ten  in- 
gredients. 

Decidentja.  (From  decido,  to  fall 
down.)  Cataptosis.  Any  change  prolong- 
ing acute  diseases. 

DECIDUA.  (Decidua,  sc.  membrana ; 
from  decido,  to  fall  down.)  Membrana  de- 
cidua.  A  very  thin  and  delicate  membrane 
or  tunic,  which  adheres  to  the  gravid  ute- 
rus, and  is  said  to  be  a  reflexion  of  the  cho- 
rion, and,  on  that  account,  is  called  decidua 
refiexa.  The  tunica  decidua  comes  away 
after  delivery,  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with 
the  lochia. 

Deci.manus.  (From  decern,  ten,  and  mane, 
the  morning.)  Returning  every  tenth  day, 
apphed  to  some  erratic  fevers. 

Declivis.  (From  de,  and  clivis,  a  hill.) 
Declining,  descending.  A  name  of  an  ab- 
dominal muscle,  because  of  its  posture. 

DECOCTUAI.  (From  decoquo,  to  boil  ) 
A  decoction.  Any  medicine  made  by  boil- 
ing in  a  watery  fluid.  In  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  continued  ebullition  with 
water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  as 
are  only  soluble  at  that  degree  of  heat.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  approved  de- 
coctions. 

Decoctum  album.  See  Decoctum  cor- 
nu. 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract 
of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ;  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  two  scruples  ;  extract  of  spiked 
aloe  powdered,  myrrh  powdered,  saffron 
stigmata,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  water,  a  pint. 
Bod  down  to  twelve  fluid  ounces,  and 
strain  ;  then  add  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms, four  fluid  ounces.  Tins  decoction, 
now  first  introduced  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, is  analagous  to  an  article  in  very 
frequent  use,  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  De- 
valingin,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  beaume 
de  vie.  By  the  proportion  of  tincture,  which 
is  added,  it  will  keep  unchanged  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Decoctum  alth.ku.  Decoction  of  marsh 
mallows.  Take  of  dried  marsh  mallow- 
roots,  giv  ;  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned,  ^ii  ; 
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water,  ifevjj.  Boil  to  five  pounds;  place 
apart  the  strained  liquor,  lill  the  f.  ces  have 
subdued,  then  pour  off  the  clear.  This  pre- 
paration, directed  in  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, may  be  exhibited  as  a  common 
dii"k  in  nephralgia,  and  many  diseases  of 
the  urinary  passages  with  advantage. 

Decoctum  akthemidis.  See  Decoctum 
chnmameli. 

Decoctum  astragali.  Take  of  the  root 
of  the  astragalus  excapus,  3  j ;  distilled 
wa'e<\  Ibjjj.  These  are  to  be  boiled,  till 
only  a  quart  of  fluid  remain.  The  whole 
is  to  be  taken,  a  little  warmed,  in  the 
course  of  24  hours.  This  remedy  was 
tried  very  extensively  in  Germany,  and 
said  to  evincr-  very  powerful  effects,  as  an 
antisyphilitic. 

Decoctcm  eaiidanjE.  Take  of  bardana 
root,  gvj ;  of  distilled  water,  Hsvj.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  till  only  two  quarts  remain. 
From  a  pint  to  a  quirt  in  a  day  is  given,  in 
those  cases  where  sarsaparilla  and  other 
remedies  that  are  called  alterative  are  sup- 
posed to  be  requisite. 

Decoctum  chamjbmbli.  Chamomile  de- 
coction. T»ke  of  chamomile  flowers,  3j  ; 
carraway  seeds,  ^ss;  water,  Jfessv.  Boil 
fifteen  minutes,  and  strain.  A  very  common 
and  excellent  vehicle  for  tonic  powders, 
pills,  &c.  It  is  also  in  very  frequent  use 
for  fomentation  and  clysters. 

Decoctun  cinchona.  Decoction  of  cin- 
chona, commonly  called  decoction  of  Peru- 
vian bark.  Take  of  lMnce-le<ved  cinchona 
bark  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  water,  a  pint. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  vessel  slightly 
covered,  and  strain  the  decoction  while 
hot.  According  to  the  option  of  the  prac- 
titioner, the  bark  of  either  of  the  other  spe- 
cies of  cinchona,  the  cordifolia,  or  yelloio,  or 
the  oblongifolia,  or  red,may  be  substituted 
)or  the  lancifolia,  or  quilled ;  which  is  here 
directed.  This  way  of  administering  the 
bark  is  very  general,  as  all  'he  oilier 
preparations  may  be  mixed  with  it,  as  ne- 
cessity requires.  It  is  a  verj  proper  fo- 
mentation for  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and 
rectum. 

Decoctum  cor.vc.  Decoctum  album. 
Decoction  of  hartshorn.  Take  of  burnt 
and  prepared  hartshorn,  two  ounces  by 
weight ;  gum-arabic,  6  drachms  by  weight; 
distilled  water,  three  pints.  Boil,  constant- 
ly stirring,  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  This 
decoction,  which  is  omitted  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  much 
weaker  absorbent  than  the  julep  ecreta, 
but  is  much  more  agreeable  to  most  peo- 
ple. It  forms  an  excellent  drink  in  fevers 
attended  with  diarrhoea,  and  acidities  of  the 
primae  viae. 

Decoctum  cydoxi;e.  JWucilatro  seminis 
cydonii  rnali.  J\rucUa?o  seminum  cydoniorum. 
Decoction  of  quince  seeds.  Take  of  quince 
seeds,  two  drachms  ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil 
over  a  gentle  fire   for  ten   minutes,  then 


strain.  This  decoction,  in  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,    has   b  mi!    from 

among  the  mucilages,  as  being  li 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  as  being  em- 
ployed in  larger  do»<  s,  like  other  mucilagi- 
nous decoctions.  In  addition  to  gum,  it  con- 
tains other  const  iluent  parts  of  the  seeds, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  spoil  than 
common  mucilage,  over  which  it  possesses 
no  other  advantages  than  that  it  is  more 
grateful,  and  sufficiently  thin,  without  fur- 
ther dilution,  to  form  the  bulk  of  any  liquid 
medicine.  Its  virtues  are  demulcent 
Joined  with  syrup  of  mulberry,  and  a  little 
borax,  it  is  useful  against  aphthae  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezetiei.  D<  coc- 
tion  of  mezereon.  Take  of  the  bark  of  me- 
zereon,  (^jj  ;  liquorice  root  bruised,  £ss  : 
water,  Ife.ijj  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
down  to  two  pounds,  and  strain  it.  From 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoction  may 
be  given  four  times  a  day,  in  some  ob  t< 
miii  real  and  rheumatic  affections.  It  ope- 
hiefly  by  perspiration. 

Decoctum  dulcamak./'e..  Decoction  of 
woody  nightshade.  Take  of  woody  night- 
shade stalks,  newly  gathered,  5j;  distil- 
led water,  Itjjss.  These  are  to  be  boiled 
away  to  a  pint,  and  strained.  The  dose 
is  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  Thin  remedy 
is  employed  in  inveterate  cases  of  scro- 
phula;  in  cancer  and  phagedaena ;  in  lepra 
and  other  cutaneous  affections  ;  and  in  ano- 
malous local  diseases,  originating  in  vene- 
real lues. 

Decoctum  Ceoj m  t:k  inermts.  Decoc- 
tion of  cabbage-tree  plant.  Take  of  bark 
of  the  cabbage-tree  powdered,  5  j  ;  wi 
ftjjj.  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  fire,  down  to 
one  pound,  and  strain.  This  is  a  powerful 
anthelmintic.  H  may  he  given  i'. 
one  table-spoonful  to  children,  and  four  to 
adults.    If  disagreeable  syn  -  uld 

arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  fr»  in  drinking 
cold  water  during  its  action,  we  most  im- 
mediately purge  with  castor-oil,  and  dilute 
with  acidulated  drinks. 

Decoctum    guaiXci    officinal) 
PO8ITUM.      Decoctum    Uquorum.      < 
pound   decoction  of  gusrtacnm,  commonly 
called  decoction    of  tlie  woods.     Tal 
guaiacum   raspings,   3  jj  j ;    raisins  stoned, 
?,')')  i   s  'ssafras  root,  liquorice,  each  £j  ;  wa- 
ter, Ihx.      Boil    t'ne  guaiacum    and    raisins, 
with   the  water,  ovei  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
consumption   of  one  half;  adding,  towards 
the  end,  the  sassafras  and  liquorii 
the  liquorice  without  expression.    This  de- 
coction possesses  stimulant  and  diaphoretic 
qualities,   and    is   generally    exhibited   in 
rheumatic  and   1  Inch 

are  dependent  on  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
humours.  It  maj  be  taken  by  itself,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  or   used  as  an  in  a 
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course  of  mercurial  or  anatomical  altera- 
lives;  the  patient,  in  either  case,  keeping 
warm,  m  order  to  promote  the  operation 
ot  the  medicine. 

DeCOCTCM     HKLLEUOni     alb  i.  Decoc- 

tion of  hellebore.  Take  of  the  root  of 
white  hellebore  powdered,  by  Weight,  3J  ; 
distilled  water,  two  pints;  rectified  Spirits 
of  wine,  gjj  L>y  weight.  Boil  the  water, 
with  the  root,  to  one  pint;  and  the  liquor 
being  cold  and  strained,  add  to  it  the  spirit. 
This  decoction,  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopoeia is  called  decoctum  veratri.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  efficacious  application 
externally,  as  a  wash,  in  tinea  cap.tis,  lepra, 
psora,  &.c.  When  the  skin  is  very  tender 
and  irritable,  it  should  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water. 

Decoctum  hobuei.  Decoctum  hordei 
disticlii,  Apua  hordeata.  Take  of  pearl 
barley,  3 jj  I  water,  four  pints  and  a  half. 
First  wash  away  any  adhering-  extraneous 
substances  with  cold  water;  next,  having 
poured  upon  the  barley  half  a  pint  of  water, 
boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Let  this  water  be 
thrown  aw.iy,  and  add  the  remainder  of 
the  water  boding' ;  then  boil  down  to  two 
pints  and  strain.  Barley  water  is  a  nutri- 
tive and  softening  drink,  and  the  most  pro- 
per of  all  liquors  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
It  is  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflammatory 
sore  throats,  mixed  with  a  little  nitre. 

DecoctuM  hordei  coMfosiTujt,  Decoc- 
tum pectorule.  Compound  decoction  ofbar- 
1}  Take  of  decoction  of  barley,  two 
pints;  figs  sliced,  3  jj  ;  liquorice  root,  sliced 
and  bruised,  3*ss;  raisins  stoned,  3*jj;  wa- 
ter, a  pint.  Hod  down  to  two  pints,  and 
strain.  From  the  pectoral  and  demulcent 
qualities  of  this  decoction,  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  common  drink  in  fevers  and 
other  acute  disorders,  in  catarrh,  and  seve- 
ral affections  of  the  chest. 

Dbcoctum  uoiiDE]  cum  gummi.  Barley 
water,  ftjjj  ;  gum  arab.  Sjj.  The  gum 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  barley  decoction 
whilst  warm.  It  then  forms  a  suitabl 
luent  in  strangury,  dysury,  &c.  forthe  gum, 
finding  a  passage  into  the  bladder  in  an  un- 
altered state,  mixes  with  the  urine,  and 
prevents  the  action  of  its  neutral  saltj  on 
the  urinary  canal.' 

Decoctum  Lichenis.  Decoction  of  liver- 
wort. Take  of  liverwort,  one  ounce  j  wa- 
ter, a  pint  and  a  halt.  Boil  down  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  3  j  to  ^iv. 

Decoctum  lobelije  Take  a  handful 
of  the  roots  of  the  lobelia  syphilitica;  dis- 
tilled water,  Ihxjj-  These  are  to  be  boiled 
in  the  usual  way,  till  only  four  quarts  re- 
main. The  very  desirable  property  of 
curing  the  venereal  disease  has  been  attri- 
buted to  this  medicine  ;  but  it  is  not  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  guaiacum,  or  other 
vegetable  substances,  of  which  the  same 
thing  has   been   alleged.     The  effects    of 


this  decoction  are  purgative  ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  taking  it,  as  dt  scribed  by  Swediaur, 
is  as  follows.  The  patient  is  to  begin  with 
half  a  pint  twice  a  day.  The  same  quantity 
is  then  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day,  and 
continued  so  long  as  its  purgative  effect  is 
not  too  considerable.  When  the  ca5e  is 
otherwise,  it  is  to  be  discontinued  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  had  recourse  to  again 
till  the  cure  is  completed  As  this  is  a  re- 
medy on  the  old  system,  and  not  admitted 
into  our  pharmacopoeias,  little  confidence 
ought  to  be  placed  in  it. 

Decoctum  Lusitanicum.  Take  of  sliced 
sarsaparilla,  lignum  sassafras,  lignum  san- 
taluni  rubrum,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum, 
of  each  one  ouncv  and  a  half;  of  the  root 
of  mezereon,  coriander  seed,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  distilled  water,  ten  pounds. 
These  are  to  be  boded  till  only  half  the 
fluid  remains.  The  dose  is  a  quart  or  more 
in  a  day. 

"  lake  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum  san- 
talum  rubrum,  lignum  santalum  chrinum, 
of  each  §jss  ;  of  the  root  of  glycyrrhiza 
and  mezereon,  of  each  3jj  ;  of  "lignum 
rhodii,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum,  and  lig- 
num sassafras,  of  each  ,fss;  of  antimony, 
3);  distilled  water,  JJjv."  These  ingredi- 
ents are  to  be  macerated  for  24  hours,  and 
afterwards  boiled,  till  the  fluid  is  reduced 
to  half  its  original  quantity .  From  one  to 
four  pints  are  given  daily. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  notices  this  and 
also  the  following  formula,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease. 

"  Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  of  the  root 
of  China,  of  each  3J  ;  walnut  peel  dried, 
xx  ;  antimony,  3*jj  ;  pumice  stone,  pow- 
dered, 3j  ;  distilled  water,  Ibx.  The  pow- 
dered antimony  and  pumice  stone  are  to  be 
tied  in  separate  pieces  of  rag,  and  boiled 
along  with  the  other  ingredients.''  This 
last  decoction  is  reckoned  to  be  the  genuine 
Lisbon  diet  drink,  whose  qualities  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  encomium. 

Decoctum  malV/K  composttum.  Decoc- 
tum pro  enemate.  Decoctum  commune  pro 
chjatere.  Compound  decoction  of  mallows. 
Take  of  mallows  dried,  an  ounce  :  chamo- 
mile flowers  dried,  half  an  ounce  ;  water,  a 
pint ■  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
strain.  A  ve:y  excellent  form  for  an 
emollient  clyster.  A  variety  of  medicines 
may  be  added  to  answer  particular  indica- 
tions. 

Decoctum    mezerei.  See    Decoctum 

daphnes  mezerei. 

Decoctum  papaveris.  Decoctum  pro  fo- 
mento,  Folus  communis.  Decoction  of  pop- 
py. Take  of  white  poppy  capsules  bruised, 
§iv ;  water  four  pints.  Boil  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  strain.  This  prepara- 
tion possesses  antiseptic  properties,  and 
may  be  directed  with  advantage  in  space- 
lus,  fcc. 
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Decoctitm  pro  exemate.  See  Decoctum 
malvje  compositum. 

Decoctom  pko  f.tmexto.  See  Decectum 
papaveris 

Decoctum  auEECus  Decoction  of  oak 
bark.  Take  of  oak  bark,  3J  ;  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
This  astringent  decoction  lias  lately  been 
added  to  the  Lond.  Pharm.  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  external  purposes-  It  is  a  good 
remedy  in  prolapsus  ani,  and  may  be  used 
also  in  some  cases  as  an  injection. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla.  Decoction  of 
sarsaparilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root, 
sliced,  ^iv  ;  boiling  water,  four  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  four  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  co- 
vered, near  the  fire ;  tljen  take  out  the 
sarsaparilla  and  bruise  it.  After  it  is 
bruised,  put  it  Again  into  the  liquor,  and 
macerate  it  in  a  similar  manner  for  two 
hours  more ;  then  boil  it  down  to  two 
pints  and  strain. 

This  decoction  is  much  extolled  by 
some  practitioners,  in  phthisis,  and  to  re- 
store the  strength  after  a  long  course  of 
mercury. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla  compositum. 
Compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Take 
of  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  boiling,  4 
pints ;  sassafras  root  sliced,  guaiacum 
wood  shavings,  liquorice  root  bruised,  of 
each  an  ounce  ;  mezereon  root  bark,  3  jjj. 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain 
The  alterative  property  of  the  compound  is 
very  great ;  it  is  generally  given  alter  a 
course  of  mercury,  where  there  have  been 
nodes  and  indolent  ulcerations,  and  with 
great  benefit.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Decoctum  bkswhb.  Decoction  of  sene- 
ga. Take  of  senega  root,  5  j  j  water,  two 
pints.  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
This  is  now  first  introduced  in  the  London 
Pharm.  as  being  a  useful  medicine  espe- 
cially in  affections  of  the  lungs,  attended 
with"  debility  and  inordinate  secretion. 

Decoctum  ulmi.  Decoction  of  elm 
bark.  Take  of  fresh  elm  bark  bruised, 
four  ounces  ;  water,  four  pints.  Boil  down 
to  two  pints,  and  strain.  This  may  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  as  a  collyrium 
in  chronic  ophthalmia.  It  is  given  internal- 
ly in  some  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Decoctum  veratri.  See  Decoctum  hel- 
lebori  albi. 

Decollatio.  (From  decnllo,  to  behead.) 
The  loss  of  a  part  of  the  skull. 

DECOMPOSITION.  A  separation  of 
parts.     See  Analysis. 

Decortication.  (From  de,  from,  and 
cortex,  bark.)  The  stripping  of  any  thing 
of  its  bark,  husk,  or  shell :  thus  almonds, 
and  the  like,  are  decorticated,  that  is,  de- 
prived of  their  pellicle,  when  ordered  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

DECREPITATION.        (From    decrefio, 
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to  crackle.)  A  kind  of  crackling  noise, 
which  takes  place  in  bodies  when  heated  : 
it  is  peculiar  to  some  kinds  of  salts  ;  which, 
from  a  state  of  solution,  are  crystallized  so 
rapidly,  that  the  crystals  formed  burst  into 
minute  pieces. 

DECUSSATION".  (From  decutio,  to  di- 
vide.) When  nerves,  or  muscular  fibres, 
cross  one  another,  they  are  said  to  decus- 
sate each  other. 

Decussorium.  (From  decusso,  to  di- 
vide.) An  instrument  to  depress  the  dura 
mater,  after  trepanning. 

Defensiva.  (Fiom  defendo,  to  pre- 
serve.) Cordial  medicines,  or  such  as  re- 
sist infection. 

DEFERENS.  (From  defero,  to  convey; 
because  it  conveys  the  semen  to  the  vesi- 
culai  seminales.)     See  Vat  deferens. 

DEFLAGRATION.  (Fron  d-fiagro,  to 
burn.)  Calcination.  A  chymical  term, 
chiefly  employed  to  express  the  bur  ing  or 
setting  fire  to  any  substance  ;  as  nitre,  sul- 
phur, &c. 

DEFLUXION.  (From  defiuo,  to  run  off.) 
Dejluxio.  A  falling  down  of  humours 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  part.  Many 
writers  mean  nothing  more  by  it  than  in- 
flammation. 

DEGLUTITION.  (From  deglutio,  to 
swallow  down.)  A  natural  action,  by 
which  the  masticated  bole  or  a  fluid  is 
conveyed  from  the  mouth  into  the  fauces, 
and  from  thence  through  the  oesophagus 
into  the  stomach. 

Degmus.  (From  Saxxm,  to  bite.)  A 
biting  pain  in  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Dejectio  at.vina.  Discharge  of  excre- 
ment by  stool. 

Dejectoria.  (From  dejicio,  to  cast  out.) 
Purging  medicines. 

Deinosis.  (From  JWo&>,  to  exaggerate.) 
An  enlargement  of  the  supercilia. 

Delachrtmativa.  (From  de,  and  la- 
c/tryma,  a  tear.)  Medicines  which  dry  the 
eyes,  first  purging  them  of  tears. 
"  Delapsio.  (From  dclaOor,  to  slip  down.) 
A  falling  down  of  the  anus,  uterus,  or  in- 
testines. 

DELETERIOUS.  (Deleterius ;  from 
cTxwo',  to  hurt,  or  injure.)  Those  sub- 
stances are  so  called  which  are  of  a  poi- 
sonous nature 

DELIQUESCENCE-  Deliquation,  or  the 
gradually  melting  down  of"  crystallized 
salts,  from  exposure  to  the  air. 

Dki.tcuium  aitimi.  (Deliquiiun  ;  from 
delinquo,  to  leave.)     See  Syncope. 

DELIRIUM.  (From  delire,  to  rave.)  A 
febrile  symptom,  consisting  in  the  persons 
acting  or  talking  unreasonably.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  an  alienation  of 
the  mind,  without  fever. 

Delocatio.  (From  de,  from,  and  loan 
a  place.  A  dislocation,  or  putting  anv 
part  out  of  its  proper  place 
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DELPHINIUM.  (From  StK<pm<,  the 
dolphin.)  Larkspur;  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  its  flower  to  the  dolphin's  head. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Li:i- 
BXan  system,  Class,  Polyaiutria.  Order, 
Trigynia. 

DtLPHi.MUH  coitbolida.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  coniolida  regalis.  See 
Consolida  regulis. 

Delphinium  staph ysa.-.iua.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  stave-acre.  See  Slaphi- 
sagria. 

Dklpiits.  Aex<^Kf.  The  uterus,  or  pu- 
dendum muliebre. 

Delta.  (The  Greek  letter,  A.)  The 
external  pudendum  muliebre  is  so  called, 
from  the  triangular  shape  of  its  hair. 

DELTOIDES.  (From  <f«\<r*,  the  Creek 
letter  A,  and  ufoc,  a  likeness  ;  shaped  like 
the  Creek  clelia.)  Sousacromio-clavi-hume- 
ral  of  Dumas  A  muscle  of  the  superior 
extremity,  situated  on  the  shoulder.  It 
arises  exactly  opposite  to  the  trapezius, 
from  one  third  part  of  the  clavicle,  from 
the  acromium  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 
is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  middle  of 
the  os  humeri,  which  bone  it  lifts  up  direct- 
ly ;  and  it  assists  with  the  supra-spinatus 
and  coracobrachial^  in  all  die  actions  of 
the  humerus,  except  the  depression;  it  be- 
ing- convenient  that  the  arm  should  be  raised 
and  sustained,  in  order  to  its  moving  on 
any  side. 

Dementia:  (From  de,  and  mens,  with- 
out mind.)  Madness.  Delirium.  Absence 
of  Intellect. 

DEMULCENTS.  (Demulcentiu,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta  ;  from  demulceo,  to  soften.)  Me- 
dicines suited  to  obviate  and  prevent,  the 
action  of  acrid  and  stimulant  matters  ;  and 
that  not  by  correcting  or  'changing  their 
acrimony,  but  by  involving  it  in  a  mild  and 
viscid  matte; ,  Which  prevents  it  from  acting 
upon  the  sensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  by 
covering  the  surface  exposed  to  their  action. 

Where  these  subsiances  are  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  affected,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
their  application.  But  where  they  are  re- 
ceived by  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  into 
the  circulating  system,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  can  be  of  no  utility,  as  they 
must  lo»e  that  viscidity  on  which  their  lu- 
bricating quality  depends.  Hence  it  has 
been  concluded  that  they  can  be  ui'  no  *er- 
vice  in  gonorrhoea,  and  some  similar  affec- 
tions. It  is  certain,  however,  says  J.  Mur- 
ray, i:i  his  Elements  of  Materia  Mcdica 
and  Pharmacy;  that  many  substances  which 
undergo  the  process  of  digestion,  are  after- 
wards separated,  in  their  entire  state, 
from  the  blood,  by  particular  secreting  or- 
gans especially  by  the  kidneys;  and  it  is 
possible,  that  mucilaginous  substances, 
which  are  the  principal  demulcents,  may 
be  separated  in  this  manner.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,   but  that  a  great 


share  of  the  relief  demulcents  afford,  in  ir- 
ritation or  inflammation  of  the  urjnary  pas- 
sages, is  owing  to  the  large  qua  tities  of 
water  in  which  they  are  diffused,  by  which 
the  urine  is  rendered  less  stimulating  front 
dilution.  In  general,  demulcents  may  be 
considered  merely  as  substances  less  stimu- 
lating than  the  fluids  usually  applied. 

Catarrh,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  calculus, 
and  gonorrhoea,  are  the  diseases  in  which 
demulcents  are  employed.  As  they  are 
medicines  of  no  great  power,  they  may  be 
taken  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  stomach 
can  bear. 

The  particular  demulcents  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  divisions  of  mucilages 
and  expressed  oils.  The  principal  demul- 
cents are  the  acacia  vera,  astragalus  traga- 
cantha,  linum  usita.i.-simum,  althoea  offici- 
nalis, malva  sylvestris,  glycyrrhiza  glabra, 
cycas  circinalis,  orchis  mascula,  maranta 
arundinacea,  triticum  hybernum,  ichthyo- 
colla,  olea  Europsca,  amygdalus  communis, 
cetaceum,  and  cera. 

Denmiolibancs.  (From  JV/Jgov,  a  tree, 
and  oKiGavoc,  frankincense.)  The  herb  rose- 
mary, or  frankincense  tree. 

DENS.  ^  Quasi  edens  ,•  from  edo,  to  eat, 
or  from  g<T«c,  ofovlo;.)     A  tooth.     See  Teeth. 

Many  herbs  have  this  specific  name, 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  tooth 
of  some  animal ;  as  dens  leonis,  the  dande- 
lion ;   dens  cam's,  dog's  tooth,  &c. 

Dens  leonjs.     See  Taraxacum. 

Dentagha.  (Dentagra,  c£ovwy£<*. :  from 
cJV,  a  tooth,  and  aj^ga,  a  seizure .)  The 
tooth-ach;  also  an  instrument  for  drawing 
the  teeth. 

DENTARIA.  {Dentaria,  from  dens, 
a  tooth  ;  so  called  because  its  root  is  den- 
ticulated.) Dentillaria.  Tooth-wort.  This 
plant  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pelle- 
torj  of  Spain,  which  is  aiso  called  dentaria. 
It  is  the  Plumbago  Europosa  of  Linnaeus  : — 
foliis  amplexicaulibus.  lanceolatis  scabris. 
The  root  was  formerly  esteemed,  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  a  cure  for  the  tooth- 
ach,  arising  from  caries. 

Dentahpaca.  (From  e<T*f,  a  tooth,  and 
ag7r*£o.',  to  fasten  upon.)  An  instrument 
for  drawing  of' teeth. 

Dentata.     See  Dentutus. 

DENT  A  TUS.  (From  dent,  a  tooth  ;  from 
its  tooth-like  process.)  Dentata.  Epistro- 
pheus. The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck.  * 
It  differs  from  the  other  cervical  vertebrae, 
by  having  a  tooth-like  process  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bod)-.     See  Ve rtebra. 

Dentellabia.  (From  dentella,  a  little 
tooth  ;  so  called  because  its  root  is  denti- 
culated.) The  herb  tooth-wort.  See  Den- 
taria. 

Dkntbs  incisohes.     See  Teeth. 

Dsbteb  canint.     See  Canine  teeth. 

Dentes  lactei.  The  milk-teeth.  See 
Teeth,  and  Dentition. 

Dentes  molaiies.     See  Teeth. 
fL  i. 
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i)i:>Tinrcr.M.    (From  d'ns,  a  tooth,  and 
,  1,1  draw.)     aii  instrument  for  draw- 
teeth. 

DENTIFRICE.  (From  dens,  a  tooth,  and 
f'rt'jo.  to  rub.)  A  medicine  to  clean  the 
teeth. 

Dexti  c.u.i'ii'ii,  (From  dens,  a  tooth, 
and  icatpo,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for 
scaling  lei 

DENTITION*.  (From  tlauio,  to  breed 
teeth.)  The  breeding  or  cutting  of  '-lie 
teeth.  The  first  dentition  lakes  place 
about  the  :,ixth  or  seventh  month,  and  the 
teeth  are  termed  the  frrimury  or  milk  teeth. 
About  the  seventh  year,  these  fall  out,  and 
are  succeeded  by  others,  which  remain 
during  life,  and  are  called  the  secondary  or 
peretinial  teeth.  The  last  dentition  takes 
i-lace  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  five- 
nd-twenty,  when  the  four  las;  grinders  ap- 
pear ;  they  are  called  denies  sapienius.  See 
also  Teeth. 

Dehtoduccm.     See  Dentiducum. 

De.nujiatio.  (From  denude,  to  make 
bare  )     A  laying  bare  the  bone. 

DEOBSTRUENTS.  (Deobstruenlia,  sc. 
medicamenta ;  from  de,  and  ulstruo,  to  ob- 
struct.) Medicines  that  are  exhibited  with 
a  view  of  removing  any  obstruction. 

Deoppilantia.  (From  de,  and  oppilo,  to 
stop  )  Deoppilotiva.  .Medicines  which  re- 
move obstructions  ;  deobstruent  or  aperi- 
tive medicines. 

Uepartjtio.  (From  de,  and  pavtior,  to 
iliv.de.)     Separating  met  ,1s. 

Depexditio.  (Fium  depcrdo,  to  lose.) 
Abortion,  or  die  undue  1  ss  of  the  foetus. 

Depetigo.  (From  de,  and  petigo,  a  run- 
ning scab )  A  ring-worm,  or  tetter.  A 
scurf,  or  itch,  where  the  skn  is  rough. 

Depklegmatio.  (From  de,  and  phlegma, 
phlegm.)  The  operation  of  rectifying  or 
freeing  spirits  from  their  watery  parts. 

DEPILATORY.  (Depilatoria,  sc.  nn- 
guenta ;  from  de,  of,  and  ptlus,  tlie  hair.) 
Any  application  which  removes  the  hairs 
from  any  part  of  the  body  ;  thus,  a  pitch 
cap  pulls  t!ie  hairs  of  the  head  out  by  the 
roo's. 

Dkpixmatio.  (From  de,  and  plutna,  a 
feather.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  which 
causes  the  hair  to  fall  off. 

Di.i'UKHK.Nsio.  (From     depreliendo,    to 

patch  unawares*)  The  epilepsy  is  so  call- 
ed, from  the  suddenness  with  which  per- 
sons are  sc  ized  with  it. 

ULbfbe&sio.  (From  deprimo,  to  press 
down.)  Depression.  When  the  bones  of 
the  skull  are  forced  inwards  by  fracture, 
thev  are  said  to  be  depressed. 

DEFRESSOR.  (From  deprimo,  to  press 
down.)  Several  muscles  are  so  termed, 
because  they  depress  the  part  on  which 
they  act. 

Depressor     »L.r.    sxsi.      See    Depressor 
upcrtoris  ahtcjue  nusi. 


DEPRESSOR  ^M.l  1-1  ORIS.  Tri- 
angularis of  \\  nislow.  Depressor  labiorutn 
communis  ot  Douglas.  Depressor  labtorum 
of  Cowper.  &<ju{,-m(uii/o-labtal  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip,  situated  be- 
low  tile  under  lip.  It  arises,  broad  and 
fleshy,  from  the  low  er  edge  of  die  lower  jaw, 
near  the  chin ;  and  is  inserted  into  die  angle 
of  the  mouth,  which  n  pulls  downwards. 

DEPRESSOR  LABI1  1NFER10RIS. 
Quadratus  of  Winslow.  Depressor  lubii  in- 
Jeriuris  propnus  of  Douglas  and  Cowper. 
Mentonier  labial  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  mouth  and  lip,  that  pulls  the  under  lip 
and  skin  of  the  side  of  the  chin  downwards, 
and  a  little  outwards. 

DEPRESSOR  LABH  SUPERIOR1S 
AL/EQUE  NASI.  Depressor  ulx  nusi  of 
Alb  in  us.  Incisivus  medius  of  Winslow. 
Depressor  labii  superioris  proprius  of  Dou. 
glas.  Constrictures  alarum  nasi,  ac  de. 
pressores  lubii  supersoris  of  Cowper.  Max. 
ilio-alveoli  nasal  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  mouth  and  lip,  situated  above  the 
mouth,  that  draws  the  upper  lip  and  ala 
nasi  downwards  and  backwards.  It  arises, 
thin  and  fie-hy,  from  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  immediately  above  the  joining  of  the 
gums,  witli  the  two  incisor  teeth  and  cus- 
pidatus  ;  from  thence  it  runs  upwards,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip  and  root  of 
the  ala  ol  the  nose. 

Depressor  lahii  superioris  propiiius. 
See  Depressor  labii  superioris  aLeoue  nasi. 

Depressor  labiorum  commums.  See 
JJepressor  unguli  oris. 

Depressor  ocuei.  See  Rectus  inferior 
ocu/i. 

Dkprimens.     See  Iieclus  injerior  ocnli. 

Depurantia.  (From  depuro,  to  make 
clean.)  .Medicines  which  evacuate  impuri- 
ties. 

DEPURATION.  The  freeing  a  liquor 
or  solid  body  from  its  foulness. 

Depuratorius.  (From  de,  and  pttrus, 
pure.)  It  is  applied  to  fevers,  which  ter- 
minate  in  perspiration, 

Deris.  (a*£k  :  from  4'tgoo,  to  excoriate.) 
The  skin. 

DERIVATION.  (From  derivo,  to  drain 
off.)  The  doctrnes  of  derivation  and  re- 
vulsion, talked  of  by  the  ai  cients,  are  now, 
in  their  sense  of  the  terms,  wholly  exploded. 
Derivation  means  the  drawing  away  any 
disease  from  its  original  seat  to  another  part. 

Dkii.ma.     (Ae^ua.)     The  skin. 

Dermatodes.  (From  Jsg^x,  skin,  and 
efcfoc,  a  likeness.)  Resembling  skin,  or  lea- 
ther, in  its  consistence.  It  is  applied  to  the 
dura  mater. 

DERMATOLOGIA.  (From  Je^a,  the 
skin,  and  \syoc,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse 
or  l  realise  on  the  skin. 

Diutron.  (From  J'tg/c,  skin.)  The 
omentum,  or  peritoneum,  is  so  named, 
from  its  skin-like  consistence. 
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DKKsrF.xsonitTM.  (From  descendo,  to 
move  downwards.)  A  vessel  in  which  the 
distillation  by  descent  is  performed. 

Descensus.  (From  descendo,  to  move 
downwards.)  The  same  chymista  call  it  a 
distillation  per  descensum,  by  descent, 
when  the  fire  is  applied  at  the  top  and 
round  the  vessel  whose  orifice  is  at  the 
bottom. 

DESICCATIVA.  (From  desicco,  to  dry 
up.)  Such  medicines  as,  being  applied  out- 
wardly, dry  up  the  humours  and  moisture 
running'  from  a  wound. 

Desu-ikntia.  (From  desifilo,  to  dote.) 
A  defect  of  reason.  Symptomatic  phrenzy. 

Df.sme.  (From  Sta,  to  bind  up.)  A  ban- 
dage, or  ligature. 

Desmidion.  (From  Sur/xn,  a  handful.) 
fi  small  bundle,  or  little  bandage. 

Dks.mos.  (From  <fsa>,  to  bind  up.)  A 
bandage.  An  inflammatory  stricture  of  a 
joint,  after  luxation. 

DESPUMATION.  (From  despumo,  to 
clarify.)  The  clarifying  a  fluid,  or  separat- 
ing its  foul  parts  from  it. 

DESQUAMATION.  (From  drsquamo, 
to  scale  off'. )  The  separating  of  lamina,  or 
scales,  from  a  bone.     Exfoliation. 

DEsauAMMATORiuin.  (From  dcaquamo, 
to  scale  off.)  A  trepan,  or  instrument  to 
take  a  piece  out  of  the  scull. 

DestillatiOn.     See  Distillation. 

Desudatio.  (From  desudo,  to  sweat 
much.)  An  unnatural  and  morbid  sweat- 
ing. 

Detentio.  )From  detineo,  to  stop,  or 
hinder.)  Epilepsy  is  so  called,  from 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  patient  is 
seized. 

DETERGENTS.  (From  detergo,  to  wipe 
away.)  Medicines  which  cleanse  and  re- 
move such  viscid  humours  as  adhere  to  and 
obstruct  the  vessels.  Also  such  applica- 
tions as  clear  away  foulness  from  ulcers. 

DETONATION.  (From  detono,  to  make 
a  noise.)     Explosion. 

Detractor.  (From  detraho,  to  draw.) 
applied  to  a  muscle,  whose  office  is  to  draw 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Detiiahkns  auAitiiATirs.  See  Platysma 
ntyoidea. 

DETRUSOR  UEINiE.  (From  Detrudo, 
to  thrust  out.)  The  name  of  a  muscle 
who*e  office  is  to  squeeze  out  the  urine. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder 
was  formerly  so  called. 

Dsutert.  (From  £  t/7j§cc,  second ;  because 
it  is  discharged  next  after  the  foetus.)  The 
■tcundines,  or  after-birth. 

Df.t'i  euopathia.  (From  <TeJ7«§c?,  se- 
cond, and  -nr*9oc,  a  suffering.)  An  affec- 
tion or  suffering  by  consent,  where  a  se- 
cond part  suffers,  from  consent,  with  the 
part  originally  affected,  as  where  the  sto- 
mach is  disturbed  through  a  wound  in  the 
head. 

Devil's  dung.     See  ..hsafoetida. 


DiABEnus.  (From  SuC^uc®,  to  strength- 
en ;  so  called,  as  affording  the  chief  support 
to  the  foot.)     The  ankle-bone. 

DIABETES.  (From  (ft*,  through,  and 
@aiva>,  to  pass.)  An  immoderate  flow  ot 
urine.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  clas.; 
neuroses,  and  ord  v  spasmi  of  Cnllen.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  complaint :  1.  Dia- 
betes scrosus,  in  which  there  is  a  supera- 
bundant discharge  of  limpid  urine,  of  it-; 
usual  urinary  taste.  2.  Diabetes  melliUts, 
in  which  the  urine  is  very  sweet,  and  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  sugar.  Great 
thirst,  with  a  voracious  appetite,  gradual 
emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  fre- 
quent discharge  of  urine,  containing  n  large 
proportion  of  saccharine  and  other  matter, 
which  is  voided  in  a  quantity  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  aliment  or  fluid  "introduced,  are 
the  characteristics  of  this  disease.  Those 
of  a  shattered  constitution,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  most  subject 
to  its  attacks.  It  not  unfrequently  attends 
on  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  and 
asthma;  but  it  is  always  much  milder  when 
Symptomatic,  than  when  it  appears  as  a  pri- 
mary affection. 

Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
strong  diuretic  medicines,  intemperance  of 
life,  and  hard  drinking;  excess  in  venery, 
severe  evacuations,  or  by  any  thing  that 
tends  to  produce  an  impoverished  state  of 
the  blood,  or  general  debility.  It  has,  how- 
ever, taken  place,  in  many  instances,  with- 
out any  obvious  cause. 

That  which  immediately  gives  rise  to  the 
disease,  has  ever  been  considered  as  ob- 
scure, and  various  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  occasiovi.  It  has  been  usual 
to  consider  diabetes  as  the  effect  of  relaxa- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  or  as  depending  on  a 
general  colliquution  of  ihe  fluids.  Dr. 
Rilcher,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Goetteugen,  supposes  the  dis- 
ease to  be  generally  of  a  spasmodic  nature, 
occasioned  by  a  stimulus  acting  on  the  kid- 
neys ;  hence  a  secretio  aucla  urina,  and 
sometimes  perversa,  is  the  consequence. 
Dr.  Darwin  thinks  that  it  is  owing  to  an  in- 
verted  action  of  the  urinary  branch  of  the 
lymphatics;  which  doctrine,  although  it 
did  not  escape  the  censure  of  the  best  ana- 
tomists and  experienced  physiologists,  met, 
nevertheless,  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, ou  its  being  first  announced.  The 
late  Dr.  Cullen  offered  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease 
might  be  some  fault  in  the  assimilatory 
powers,  or  in  those  employed  in  converting- 
alimentary  matters  into  tiie  proper  animal 
fluids,  which  theory  has  since  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  Dobson,  and  still  later  by  Dr. 
Rollo,  surgeon  general  to  the  royal  artil- 
lery. The  liver  has  been  thought,  by 
some,  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  disease; 
but  diabetes  is  hardly  ever  attended  with 
any  affection  of  this  organ,  as   has   been 
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proved  by  frequent  dissections  ;  and  when 
observed,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  acci- 
dental. 

The  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is,  how- 
ever far  from  being  absolutely  determined 
in  favour  of  any  hypothesis  yet  advanced, 
and,  from  the  most  attentive  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence appears  to  induce  the  majority  of 
practitioners  to  consider  diabetes  as  de- 
pending on  a  primary  affection  of  the 
kidneys. 

Diabetes  sometimes  comes  on  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,  without  any  previous  dis- 
order ;  and  it  now  and  then  arises  to  a  con- 
siderable  degree,  and  subsists  long  without 
being  accompanied  with  evident, disorder 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  system;  the 
great  thirst  which  always,  and  the  vora- 
cious appetite  which  frequently  occur  in  it, 
bei^g  often  the  only  remarkable  symptoms ; 
but  it  more  generally  happens,  that  a  con- 
siderable affection  of  the  stomach  precedes 
the  c  'Fung  on  of  the  disease ;  and  that,  in 
its  progress,  besides  the  symptoms  already 
mentioned,  there  is  j  great  dryness  in  the 
skin,  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  kidneys, 
and  a  pain  in  the  ureters,  and  the  other  uri- 
nary passages. 

Under  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease, 
the  body  becomes  much  emaciated,  the 
feet  edematous,  great  debility  arises,  the 
pulse  is  frequent  and  small,  and  an  obscure 
lever,  with  all  the  appearance  of  hectic, 
prevail. 

The  urine  in  diabetes,  from  being  at 
first  insipid,  clear,  and  colourless,  soon  ac- 
quires a  sweetish  or  saccharine  taste,  its 
leading  characteristic  ;  and,  when  sub- 
jected to  experiment,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  is  to  be  extracted 
from  it. 

In  some  instances,  the  quantity  of  urine 
is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 
from  all  the  sources  united.  Cases  are  re- 
corded, in  which  25  to  30  pints  were  dis- 
charged in  the  space  of  a  natural  day,  for 
many  successive  weeks,  and  even  months ; 
and  in  which  the  whole  ingesta,  as  was  said, 
did  not  amount  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
urine.  To  account  for  ihis  overplus,  it 
has  been  alleged  that  water  is  absorbed 
from  the  air  by  the  surface  of  the  body  ; 
as  also  that  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
water  is  compounded  in  the  lungs  them- 
selves. 

Dissections  of  diabetes  have  usually 
shewn  the  kidneys  to  be  much  affected. 
In  some  instances  they  have  been  found  in  a 
loose  flabby  state,  much  enlarged  in  size 
and  of  a  pale  ash  colour  ;  in  others,  they 
have  been  discovered  much  more  vascular 
than  in  an  healthy  state,  approaching  a 
good  deal  to  what  takes  place  in  inflamma- 
tion, and  containing,  in  their  infundibula,  a 
quantity  of  whitish  fluid,  somewhat  resem- 
bling pus,  but  without  any  sign  of  ulcera- 


tion whatever.  At  the  same  time  that 
these  appearances  have  been  observed  in 
their  interior,  the  superficial  veins  on  their 
surface  were  found  to  be  much  fuller  of 
blood  than  usual,  forming  a  most  beautiful 
net-work  of  vessels,  the  larger  bunches  of 
which  exhibited  an  absorbent  appearance. 
In  many  cases  of  dissection,  lite  whol< 
the  mysentery  has  been  discovered  to  be 
much  diseased,  and  its  glands  remarkably 
enlarged;  some  of  them  being  very  hard, 
and  of  an  irregular  texture  ;  others  softer, 
and  of  a  uniform  spherical  shape.  Man\ 
of  the  lacteals  have  likewise  been  seen  con- 
siderably enlarged.  The  liver,  pancreas, 
spleen,  and  stomach,  are  in  general  perceiv- 
ed to  be  in  a  natural  state  ;  when  they  are 
not  so,  the  occurrence  is  to  be  considered  as 
accidental.  The  bladder,  in  many  cases,  is 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
muddy  urine. 

Diabetes  htstehicus.  Large  discharge 
of  urine  in  hysterical  women. 

DlABOLUS    METAI.LOnUM.       Till. 

Diabotanum.  (From  ii*  and  0c7ra.\m,  a 
herb.)     A  plaster  made  of  herbs. 

Diacad.1i ias.  (From  Jia,  and  huJ'/j.iu.,  cad- 
mia.)  The  name,  of  a  plaster  whose  basis  is 
cadmia. 

Diacalaminthes.  (P'rom  J/st,  and  naxa.. 
/uiv&k.  calamint.)  The  name  of  an  an- 
tidote, whose  chief  ingredient  is  cala- 
mint. 

Diacahcinum.  (From  <f/ot  and  k^wvoj, 
a  crab.)  The  name  of  an  antidote  pre- 
pared from  the  flesh  of  crabs  and  cray- 
fish. 

Diacaiiyon.  (From  int.,  and  xaguov,,a  nut.) 
Rob  of  nuts,  or  wall  nuts. 

Diacassia.  (From  fat,  and  xawo-/*,  cas- 
sia.)    Electuary  of  cassia. 

Diacastorium.  (From  <f/«,  and  astray, 
castor.)  An  antidote  whose  basis  is  cas- 
tor. 

Diacatholicon.  (From  <T/a,  and  x«6oai. 
jcoc,  universal.)  The  name  of  a  purge,  so 
called  from  its  general  usefulness 

Diacentaukium.  (From  Jm,  and  Ktvlavyoy, 
centaury.)  The  Duchess  of  Portland's  pow- 
der is  so  called,  because  its  chief  ingredient 
is  centaury. 

Diacentrotum.     From  fat,  and  jw^sur, 
to  prick.)     A  collyrium,  so  called  fron. 
pungency  and  stimulating  qualities 

Di  achalcitis.  (From  <f<*  ^aKntliu  chal- 
citis  )  A  plaster  whose  chief  ingredient  is 
chalcitis. 

Diachalsis.  (From  (T/^ax&i,  to  be  relax- 
ed.) A  relaxation.  The  opening  of  the 
sutures  of  the  head. 

Diacheihismi's.  (From  «f/*,  and  £«§,  the 
hand.)  Any  operation  performed  by  the 
hand. 

Diachelidonicm.  (From  hit,  and  yj"' 
Juiviov,  celandine.)  A  plaster  whose  chief 
ingredient  was  the  herb  celandine. 

Diachorema.        (From      iif/"^",      to 
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separate  from.)  Diachoresia.  Any  excre- 
tion or  excrement,  but  chiefly  that  by 
stool . 

Diachokesis.     See  Diachorema. 

Diachiusta.  (From  Six,  and  XP"*'  *° 
anoint.)  Medicines  to  anoint  sore  or  bruis- 
ed parts. 

Diachrtsum.  (From  Six,  and  xpvtros, 
gold.)  A  plaster  for  fractured  limbs ;  so 
named  from  its  yellow  colour. 

Di  achylum.  (From fix,  and  xvXoi'  chyle.) 
The  plaster  of  this  name  was  formerly 
made  of  certain  juices,  but  it  now  means 
an  emollient  digestive  plaster. 

Di  u  hysis.  (From  Jix,  and  £va>.  to  pour 
out.)     Fusion  or  melting-. 

Diachytica.  (From  cT/a^i/ai,  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  discuss  and  dissolve  tu- 
mours. 

Diacinema.  (From  Six,  and  kivw,  to 
move.)     A  slight  dislocation. 

Diacisscm.  (From  J~ix,  and  x/o-iroj,  ivy.) 
An  application  composed  of  ivy-leaves. 

Diailasis.  (From  S~tx,  and  kxxcu,  to 
break.)     A  small  fracture. 

Diacltsma.  (From  fixxxugo,  to  wash 
out.)     A  gargarism,  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Diacoccymet.on.  (From  <T/«,  and  kqk- 
*ufji»kov,  a  plum.  An  electuary  made  of 
prunes. 

Diacouicm.  (From  J/*,  and  xafia.,  a 
poppy  head.)  A  composition  made  or'  the 
heads  of  poppies. 

Diacolocynthis.  (From  if**,  and  koao- 
xov6«,  the  colocynth. )  A  preparation  whose 
chief  ingredient  is  colocynth. 

Diacomma.  (From  <f**xoV7«,  to  cut 
through.)    Diacope.  A  deep  cut  or  wound. 

Diacope.     See  Diacoma. 

Diacoprjegia.  (From  <f/*,  nvrpos,  dung-, 
and  a<|,  a  goat.)  A  preparation  with  goat's 
dung. 

Diacohaujefm.  (From  <f**,  and  nopxxxiov, 
coral.  A  preparation  in  which  coral  is  a 
chief  ingredient. 

Diacrtsis.  (From  Slxxpivce,  to  distin- 
guish.)  The  distinguishing  diseases  one 
from  another  by  their  symptoms. 

Diacrocium.  (From  S'tx,  and  x/>ckc?, 
saffron.)     A  collyri\im  in  which  is  saffron 

DiAciTitouMA.  (From  Sat,  and  Kvpux/xx, 
turmeric.)  An  amidotc  in  which  is  tur- 
meric or  saffron. 

Di acydoxium.  (From  Ji*,  and  kvS'omx, 
a  quince.)     Marmalade  of  quinces. 

Diai>a2'unid!on.  (From  <f/a,  and  <f*<|>w, 
the  laurel-tree.)  A  drawing-plaster  in  which 
were  bay-berries. 

Diadema.  (F'rom  JW«a>,  to  surround.) 
A  diadem  or  bandage  to  put  round  the 
head 

Diadexis.  (From  /Wt^o^a/,  to  trans- 
fer.) Diudoche.  A  transposition  of  hu- 
mours from  one  place  to  another. 

Diaiioche.     See  Diadexis. 

Di  moan.  (FVom  S'txfiS'^uxi,  to  distri- 
bute )     The  remission  of  a  disorder. 

ThjEREsjs.     (F'rom   fixi^ta,  to  divide   or 


separate.)    A  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  human  body. 

D  aretica,  (From  fituftu,  to  divide.) 
Corrosive  medicines. 

Dl^ETA.  (From  JW7=mu,  to  nourish.) 
Diet ;  food.  It  means  also  the  whole  of  the 
non-natarals.     See  Diet. 

Diaglaucium.  (From  J**,  and  yxxvKicv, 
the  blue  juice  of  a  herb.)  An  eye-water 
made  of  the  purging  thistle. 

DIAGNOSIS.  (FYom  Sixytm<r>im,  to  dis- 
cern or  distinguish.)  The  science  which 
delivers  the  signs  by  which  a  disease  may 
be  distinguished  from  another  disease;  hence 
those  symptoms  which  distinguish  such  af- 
fections are  termed  diagnostic. 

Diaghydium.  Corrupted  from  diacry- 
dium  or  scammony. 

Diahermodactylum.  (From  <f**,  and 
{p/u.oJcuclvKO(,  the  hermodactyl.)  A  purging 
medicine  whose  basis  is  the  hermodactyl. 

DiaiReon.  (From  J'tx,  and  tpt(,  the  lily.) 
An  antidote  in  which  is  the  root  of  the 
lily. 

Diaium.  (From  Jia,  and  m,  a  violet.) 
A  pastil  whose  chief  ingredient  is  violets. 

Dialacca-  (From  fix,  and  xxkho..)  An 
antidote  in  which  is  the  lacca. 

Dialagoum.  (F'rom  <fta,  and  \xym<;,  a 
hare.)  A  medicine  in  which  is  the  dung  of 
a  hare. 

Dialemma.  (From  <f*«,  and  xu7ra>,  to 
leave.)     The  remission  of  a  disease. 

DiaWi^is.  (From  S~ixxtt7rc*,  to  leave  a 
space.)  An  intermission.  Also  a  space 
left  between  a  bandige. 

Dialibanum.  (F'rom  Six,  and  x/Ctva 
frankincense.)  A  medicine  in  which  frank- 
incense is  a  chief  ingredient. 

Dialoes.  (From  <fia,  and  axon,  the  aloe.) 
A  medicine  chiefly  composed  of  aloes. 

Djaltk.tu.  (From  S~ix,  and  xxQxtx,  the 
mallow.)  An  ointment  composed  chiefk 
of  mallows. 

DIALYSIS.  (From  fuxvu,  to  dissolve.) 
A  solution  of  continuity,  or  a  destruction  of 
parts. 

DIALYSES.  An  order  in  the  class 
locales  of  Cullen's  nosology. 

Dialytica.  (From  Stxxvu,  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds  and  frac- 
tures. 

DlAMARGARITON.        (From    /«,    and    ;jL±p. 

•yaupfli;,  pearl.)  An  antidote  in  which  pearls 
are  the  chief  ingredient. 

Diamassema.  (From  S~tx,  and  /uxa-c-cyxi^ 
to  chew.)  A  masticatory,  or  substance  put 
into  the  mouth  and  chewed  to  excite  a 
discharge  of  the  saliva. 

Diambra.  (From  Six,  and  a/xCpx,  am- 
ber.) An  aromatic  composiion  in  which 
was  ambergris. 

Diamelox.  (From  if;*,  and  fjtixcv,  a 
quince.)  A  composition  in  which  are 
quinces. 

Diamisyos.  (From  <f/«,  and  /xiav,  misy.) 
A  composition  in  which  misy  is  an  ingre- 
dient. 
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DIAMOND.  The  diamond,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  is  principally 
found  in  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Golconda  and  Visapour,  in  the  island  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  Brazils. 

They  are  generally  found  bedded  in  yel- 
low ochre,  or  in  rocks  of  free-stone,  or 
quartz,  and  sometimes  in  the  beds  of  run- 
ning waters.  When  taken  out  of  the  earth 
they  are  rncrusted  with  an  exterior  earthy 
covering,  under  which  is  another,  consist- 
ing of  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  the  Brazils,  it  is  supposed  that  dia- 
monds might  be  obtained  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  at  present,  if  the  sufficient  working1 
of  the  diamond  mines  was  not  prohibited, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  their 
commercial  value,  which  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  them  might  occasion. 

Brazilian  diamonds  are,  in  commercial 
estimation,  inferior  to  the  oriental  ones. 

In  the  rough,  diamonds  are  worth  two 
pounds  sterling  the  carat,  or  four  grains 
provided  they  are  without  blemish.  The 
expense  of  cutting  and  polishing  amounts 
to  about  four  pounds  more.  The  value 
however  is  far  above  what  is  now  stated 
when  they  become  considerable  in  size. 

Theusual  method  of  calculating  the  value 
of  diamonds  is  by  squaring  'he  number 
of  carats,  and  then  multiplying  the  amount 
by  the  price  of  a  single  carat ;  ihus  sup- 
posing one  carat  to  be  21-  a  diamond  of 
8  carats  is  worth  128/.  being  8x8x2. 

The  famous  Pigot  diamond  weighs  188 
l-8th  grains. 

Physical  Properties  of  Diamond. 

Diamond  is  always  crystallized  but  some- 
times so  imperfectly,  that  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  amorphous.  The  figure  of 
diamond  when  perfect,  is  an  eight-sided 
prism.  There  are  also  cubical,  flat,  and 
round  diamonds.  It  is  the  oriental  diamond 
which  crystallizes  into  octohedra,  and  ex- 
hibits all  the  varieties  of  this  primitive  fi- 
gure. The  diamond  of  Brazil  crystallizes 
into  dodecahedra. 

The  texture  of  the  diamond  is  lamellatcd, 
for  it  may  be  split  or  cleft  with  an  instru- 
ment of  well-tempered  steel,  by  a  swift 
blow  in  a  particular  direction.  There  are 
however  some  diamonds  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  of laminx,  but  of  twisted 
and  interwoven  fibres,  like  those  of  knots 
in  wood.  These  exceed  the  others  greatly 
in  hardness,  they  cannot  be  cut  or  polished, 
and  are  therefore  called  by  the  lapidaries 
diamonds  of  nature. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies 
known.  It  resists  the  most  highly-tempered 
steel  file,  which  circumstance  renders  it 
necessary  to  attack  it  with  diamond  pow- 
der. It  takes  an  exquisite  and  lasting  polish. 
It  has  a  great  refractive  power,  and  hence  its 
lustre,  when  cut  into  the  form  of  a  regular 
solid,  is  uncommonly  great.  The  usual 
colour  of  diamonds  is  a  light  gratr,  often 


inclining  to  yellow,  at  times  lemon  colour, 
violet,  or  black,  seldomer  rose-red,  and  st'll 
more  rarely  BMen  or  blue,  but   more  fre- 
quently pale  brown.     The  purest  diatni 
are  perfectly  transparent.    The  colon. 
diamond   has  a  specific  gravity    which  is  in 
proportion  to  that  of  water  as  3.512  to  1.000, 
according  to  Brisson.     This  varies  however 
considerybly.     When    nibbed   it  becomes 
positively  electric,  even  before  it  has  I 
cut  by  the  lapidary. 

Diamond  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  or 
by  any  chymica!  agent,  oxygen  excepted  | 
and  this  requires  a  very  great  increase,  ot 
temperature  to  produce  any  effect. 

The  diamond  burns  by  a  strong  heat,  with 
a  sensible  Hame,  like  other  combustible 
bodies,  attracting  oxygen  and  becoming 
wholly  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
during  that  process. 

li  combines  with  iron  by  fusion,  and  con- 
verts, it  like  common  charcoal,  into  steel  ; 
but  diamond  requires  much  more  oxygen 
to  burn  in  than  common  charcoal  does,  and 
even  then  it  consumes  but  slowly,  and 
ceases  to  burn  the  instant  its  temperature  i-i 
lowered. 

It  is  considered  by  modern  chy mists  as 
pure  crystallized  car/ton.     See  Carbon. 

Dtamouok.  (From  <T/a.,  and  «/«f«,  a 
mulberry.)     A  preparation  of  mulberries. 

Dumobchvm.  (From  eT/a,  and  /uoa-^oc, 
mu.-k.)  An  antidote  in  which  musk  is  a 
chiel  ingredient. 

Diamotosis.  (From  JVa,  and  fjt-il^,  lint.) 
The  introduction  of  lint  into  an  ulcer  or 
wound. 

Diana.  (A  name  of  the  moon.)  The 
chymical  name  for  silver  from  its  white 
shining  appearance. 

Dianancasmus.      (From    <f/*,  and   xvxy- 
xstfa,  to   force.)     The   forcible  restoration 
of    a    luxated  part   into  its  proper  pli 
An  instrument  to  reduce  a  distorted  sp  n 

DIANTHUS.  (From  Aic,  <Tw,  .love, 
and  avfloc,  a  flower;  so  called  from  the  <  le- 
gance  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnattin 
system.  Cl.iss,  Decandria.  Order,  Diet/' 
nia. 

Dianthcs  cauyopkyllus.  The  sysl<  llia- 
tic  name  of  the  clove-pink.  See  Caryophyl- 
lum  rubrum. 

Dfapasma.  (From  J 'mwirni',  to  sprin- 
kle.) A  medicine  reduced  to  powder  and 
sprinkled  over  the  body,  or  any  par'. 

Diapebesis.  (From  JmW**,  to  leap 
through.)  The  transudation  or  escape  of 
blood  through  the  co  its  of  an  art 

DtapxskA.  (From  Siaarrytvu,  to  close 
together.)  A  surgical  instrument  for  clos- 
ing together  broken  bones. 

Diapentk.  (Fi'^m  Six.  and  stsvts,  five.) 
A  medicine  ■'  of  five  ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUS.  (From  <f/»,  through, 
and  <pxim,  to  shine.)  A  term  applied  to 
any  substance  which  is  transparent ;  as  the 
hyaloid  membrane  covet  ir. 
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humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  as  transparent 
as  glass. 

DiApaBiricvx.  (From  tut,  and  ?o/w£  a 
date  )     A  medicine  made  of  dates. 

I>  lphora.  (From  fuytfu,,  to  distin- 
guish.) The  distinction  oi  diseases  by 
their  characteristic  marks  and  symptoms. 

DIAPHORESIS.  (From  fiaq<.gu*,  to 
Garry  through.)  Perspiration  or  increased 
cutaneous    ecietion. 

DlAPHOllE IICS.  {Diaphoretica,  sc. 
wieu/c  'menu:,-  from  <f<*4>egt*, to  carry  through.) 
Medicines  which,  from  bring  t  .ken  inter- 
nally ,  increase  toe  discharge  by  ttte  kin. 
When  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be  con- 
■d  on  the  su  face,  it  forms  sweat;  and 
the  medicines  producing  it  are  named  su- 
dor  iocs.  Between  diaphoretics  and  sudo- 
rifirs  there  is  no  distinction;  die  operation 
is  in  both  ca.es  the  same,  and  differs  only 
in  degree  from  augmentation  of  dose,  or 
employment  of  assistant  means.  This  class 
of  medicines  comprehends  five  orders:  1. 
Pungent  diaphoretics,  as  the  volatile  salts 
and  essential  oil,  which  are  well  adapted 
for  the  aged)  those  in  whose  system  there 
is  little  sensibility  ;  those  who  are  difficultly 
affected  by  other  diaphoretics;  and  those 
whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  large  doses 
of  medicines.  2.  Calefacient  diaphoretics, 
such  as  serpentaria,  cantruyerva,  and  guaia- 
cum  :  these  are  given  in  cases  where  the 
circulation  is  low  and  languid.  3.  Stimu- 
lant diaphoretics,  as  antimonial  and  mer- 
curial preparations,  which  are  best  fitted 
for  tlte  vigorous  and  plethoric.  4.  Anti- 
spasmodic diaphoretics,  as  opium,  musk,  and 
camphire,  which  are  given  to  produce  a 
diaphoresis,  when  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  is  increased.  5.  Diluent  diaphoretics, 
as  water,  whey,  &c.  which  arc  best  cal- 
culated for  that  habit  in  which  a  predis- 
position to  sweating  is  wanted ;  and  in 
which  no  diaphoresis  takes  place,  although 
there  be  evident  causes  to  produce  it. 

DIAPHRAGM  K.  (From  ii-x,  and  ^u-rlu-, 
to  divide.)  Septum  transversum.  The 
midrif,  or  diaphragm.  A  muscle  that  di- 
vides the  thorax  from  the  abdomen.  It 
is  composed  of  two  muscles ;  the  first 
and  superior  of  these  arises  from  the  ster- 
num, and  the  ends  of  the  last  ribs  on  each 
side.  Its  fibres,  from  this  semi-circular 
Origination,  tend  towards  their  centre,  aid 
terminate  in  a  tendon,  or  aponeurosis, 
which  is  termed  the  centrum  tendinosum. 
The  second  and  inferior  muscle  comes 
from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  by  two 
productions,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
side  comes  from  the  first,  second,  and  third 
vertebra  of  the  loins  ;  that  on  the  left  side 
is  somewhat  shorter,  and  both  these  propor- 
tions join  and  imike  the  lower  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  joins  its  tendons  t  ith 
the  tendon  of  the  other,  so  that  I 
but  one  muscular  partition.  1  is  c  • 
v  the  pleura  on  its  upper  side,  and  by  the 


peritonsum  on  the  lower  side.  It  is  pierced 
in  ihe  middle,  for  the  passage  of  the  vena 
cava  ;  in  its  lower  part  for  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  nerves,  which  go  to  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  stomach;  and  betwixt  the 
productions  of  the  inferior  muscle,  passes 
the  aorta,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  vena 
azygos.  It  receives  arteries  and  veins 
called  phrenic  or  diphragmatic,  from  the 
cava  and  aorta ;  and  sometimes  on  its 
lower  part  two  brandies  from  the  vena 
adiposa,  and  two  arteries  from  the  lum- 
bares.  It  has  two  nerves  which  come 
from  the  third  vertebra  of  the  neck,  which 
pass  through  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
are  lost  in  its  substance.  In  its  natural 
situation  the  diaphragm  is  convex  on  the 
upper  side  towards  the  breast,  and  con- 
cave on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly : 
therefore,  when  its  fibres  swell  and  con- 
tract, it  must  become  plain  on  each  side, 
and  consequently  the  cavity  of  the  breast 
is  enlarged  to  give  liberty  to  the  lungs  to 
receive  air  in  inspiration  ;  and  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  pressed  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  contents  ;  hence  the  use  of 
this  muscle  is  very  considerable  ;  it  is  the 
principal  agent  in  respiration,  particularly 
in  inspiration  ;  for  when  it  is  in  action  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged,  particu- 
larly at  the  sides,  where  the  lungs  are 
chiefly  situated  ;  and  as  the  ltin^s  must 
always  be  contiguous  to  the  inside  of  the 
thorax  and  upper  side  of  the  diaphragm 
the  air  rushes  into  them,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  increased  space.  In  expiration  it 
is  relaxed  and  pushed  up  by  the  pressure 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  press  it  upwards,  they  pull  down 
the  ribs,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
is  diminished,  and  the  air  suddenly  pushed 
out  of  the  lungs. 

Dlaphhagmatitis.  (From  £t±Qf.x.yfjut,  the 
diaphragm.)  Diaphragmitis.  Paraphreni- 
as. An  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 
See  Paraphrenitis. 

Diaphuag.mitis.     See  Paraphrcnilis. 

Diaphtiioha.  (Fromj- <f/*$fl«/!&>,  'o  cor- 
rupt.) An  abortion  where  the  foetus  is 
corrupted  in  tiie  womb. 

DfAPHTLACTICA.  (From  $tzquhxtro-a>,  to 
preserve.)  Medicines  which  resist  putre- 
faction or  prevent  infection. 

Uiaphvsis.  (From  Sixyvc*,  to  divide.) 
An  interstice  or  partition  between  the 
joints. 

DiAFissELiEuitf.  (From  Six,  and  «w- 
o-ixxiw,  the  oil  of  pitch,  or  liquid  pitch.)  A 
composition  in  which  is  liquid  pitch. 

Diaplasis.  (From  (f«?r«sc-fl-&>,  to  put  to- 
gether.) The  replacing  a  luxated  or  frac- 
tured bone  in  its  |  tion. 

Diaplasma.  (From  <ft*WAas-<ra,  to  anoint.) 
An  unction  or  fomentation  applied  to  the 

Diapse.    (From  fuumu,  to  blow  through 
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or  pass  gently  as  the  breath  does.)  An  in- 
voluntary and  insensible  discharge  of  the 
urine. 

Diapnoe.  (From  Si*.7niu<,  to  breathe 
through.)  The  transpiration  of  air  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Diapnoica.  (From Stx7ntu>,  to  trans:  he.) 
Diaphoretics  or  medicines  which  promote 
persp  ration. 

Diapouema.  (From  Si*vropia>,  to  be  in 
doubt.)     Nervous  aiixieiy 

Diaporoh.  (From  Si*,  and  oTrup*.,  autum- 
nal fruits  )  A  composition  in  which  are 
several  autumnal  fruits,  as  quinces,  med- 
lars, and  services. 

DiArnASsiuM.     (From  Si*.,  and  7rp*Ttriov, 
horehound.)    A  composition  of  horehound. 
Diaphuntjm.       (From   St*,  and  Trpxvn,  a 
prune.)     An  electuary  of  prunes. 

Diapsohicum.  (From  Six,  and  •]■&?*,  the 
itch  or  scurvy. )  A  medicine  for  the  itch 
or  scurvy 

Diapternes.  (From  Si*.,  and  iflipvx,  the 
heel.)  A  composition  of  cow  heels  and 
cheese. 

Diapterosis.  (From  Si*.,  and  nltpov,  a 
feather.)  The  cleaning  the  ears  with  a  fea- 
ther. 

Diaptema.  (From  Si*.,  and  mtv,  pus.) 
A  suppuration  or  absce>s. 

Diaptemata.  (From  Sixm*/**,  a  suppu- 
ration.)    Suppurating  medicines. 

Diaptetica.  (From  SixTrm/^x,  a  suppu- 
ration.)    See  Diapyemata. 

Diarhoc.ha.  (From  Six,  and  p»xo;>  a 
space.)  The  space  between  the  foldings  of 
a  bandage. 

DiARirs.  (From  dies,  a  day.)  A  term 
applied  to  fevers  which  last  but  one  day. 

Diaromaticum.  (From  St*,  and  xpcfA*- 
Iikcv,  an  aromatic.)  A  composition  of 
spices. 

Diarrhage.     (From  Stxppiryvvfxi,  to  break 
asunder.)     A  fracture  of  the  temple  bones. 
Diarrhodomelt.     (From  Stx^oSov,  a  rose, 
and  fAiKi,  honey.)     Scammony,  agaric,  pep- 
per and  honey. 

Diarrhodon.  (From  Si*.,  and  poScv,  a 
nse.)     A  composition  of  rose?-. 

DIARRHOEA.  (From  Stvgiu,  to  flow 
through.)  A  purging.  It  is  distinguished 
by  frequent  stools  with  the  natural  excre- 
ment, not  contagious,  and  seldom  attended 
with  pyrexia.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  rtass  neuroses,  and  order  spa.imi  of  Clll- 
ien,  containing  the  following  species  :  1. 
Diarrhea,  crapuhsa  The  feculent  diarrhcea, 
from  crapulus,  one  who  overloads  his  sto- 
mach. 2.  Diarrhoea  biliosa.  The  bilious, 
from  an  increased  secretion  of  bile.  3. 
Diarrhcea  mucosa.  The  mucous,  from  a 
quantity  of  slime  being  voided.  4.  Diar- 
rhea hepat-.rrhaa.  The  hepatic,  in  which 
there  is  a  quantity  of  serous  matter,  some- 
what resembling  flesh',  voided;  the  liver 
being  primarilj  affected.  5.  Diarrhea  iien- 
V-  >a    TheTientcrv  ;  when  the  food  passes 


unchanged.  6.  Diarrhea  celiaca.  The 
coeliac  passion  :  the  food  passes  off  in  this 
affection  in  a  white  liquid  state  like  chyle 
7.  Diarrhea  vcrmima.  Arising  from  worms. 
DIARTHROSIS.  (From  St*pb^a<,  to  arti- 
culate.) A  moveable  connexion  of  bones. 
This  genus  has  five  species,  viz.  enarthro* 
sis,  arthrodia,  ginglymus,  trochoides,  and 
arrphyjrtiirosis. 

DrASAPONiuM.  (From  Si*,  and  <txitw, 
soap)     An  ointment  of  soap. 

DiASATTRrcM.  (From  Si*,  and  ?*lvptov, 
the  orchis.)  An  ointment  of  the  orchis- 
root. 

Diascilliom.  (From  Si*,  and  <nu\\*,  the 
squill.)     Oxymel  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

Diascxncus.  (From  Si*,  and  0-xtyx.o;,  the 
crocodile.)  A  name  for  the  mithridate,  in 
the  composition  of  which  there  was  a  part 
of  the  crocodile. 

Diascordtum.  (From  Si*,  and  <rx.opStovt 
the  water  germander  )  Electuary  of  scor- 
dium. 

Diasejta.  (From  Si*.,  and  scna.)  A  me- 
dicine in  which  is  senna. 

Diasmyrnum.  (From  Si*,  and  r/uvpvn, 
myrrh.)     A  collyrium  containing  myrrh. 

Diasostica.  (From  Sixi-ufa,  to  preserve.) 
Medicines  which  preserve  health. 

Diaspkrmatom.  (From  St*,  and  a-nipp*, 
seed.)  A  medicine  composed  chiefly  of 
seeds. 

DiASPnAGE.  (From  Si*<t^x^o>,  to  sepa- 
rate.) Diasphaxis-  The  interstice  between 
two  veins. 

Diasphyxis.  (From  St*,  and  o-qvfw,  to 
strike.)     The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

DIASTASIS.  (From  Si<rr»pi,  to  sepa- 
rate.)    Diastema.     A  separation. 

1.  A  separation  of  the  ends  of  bones. 

2.  (From  Sixthvu,  to  distend.)  The  ex- 
tension of  a  fractured  limb,  in  order  to  re- 
duce it. 

Diastetuma.  (From  Si*,  and  r«p,  fat.) 
An  ointment  of  the  fat  of  animals. 

Diastema.     Set-  Diastasis. 

DIASTOLE.  (From  Si*,  and  trrixxu,  to 
stretch.)  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries. 

Diastomosis.  (From  Si*g-o/uca>,  to  di- 
late.) Any  dilatation,  or  dilating  instru- 
ment. 

Diastremma  (From  Sixs-pt$u>,  to  turn 
aside.)  Diastrophe.  A  distortion  of  any 
limb  or  part. 

Diastrophe.     See  Diastremma. 

DrATtroLiTiiiTM.  (From  Si*,  and  limtu- 
Sic,  the  Jew's  stone.)  An  antidote  con- 
taining lapis  judaicus. 

Diateresis.  (From  Si*,  and  ltptu>,  to 
perforate)     A  perforation  or  aperture. 

DiATEnETicA.  (From  St*,  and  ltf*t»,  to 
preserve.)  Medicines  which  preserve  health 
and  prevent  disease. 

DiAtessarox.  (From  Six,  and  IwaxpK, 
four.)  A  medicine  compounded  of  four 
simple  ingredients. 
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Diatettigcm.  (From  <!t*,  and  7st7/|,  a 
grasshopper.)  A  medicine  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  were  grasshoppers. 

DIATHESIS.  (From  JetSquj,  to  dis- 
pose.) Any  particular  state  of  the  body  : 
thus,  in  inflammatory  fever,  there  is  an  in- 
flammatory diathesis,  and,  during  putrid 
fever,  a  putrid  diathesis. 

Diatiiksmis.  (From  AixSsa,  to  run 
through.)  a  rupture  through  which  some 
fluid  escapes. 

Dfatuauacanthitm.  (From  <f/«,  and 
tpx-yx.x.-xvSa.,  tragacanth.)  A  medicine  com- 
posed of  gum-tragacanth. 

Diatricm.  (From  cT«,  and7/>s/c,  three.) 
A  medicine  composed  of  three  simple  in- 
gredients. 

Diaxylaloes.  (From  <f/a,  and  %vha.Ko», 
the  lign  aloe.)  A  medicine  in  which  is 
lignum  aloes. 

Diazoma.  (From  <fi«|<wvu/u<,  to  surround  ; 
because  it  surrounds  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax.)    The  diaphragm. 

Diazoster,  (From  Siafcavvu/ui,  to  sur- 
round ;  because  when  the  body  is  girded, 
the  belt  usually  lies  upon  it.)  A  name  of 
the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back. 

DrcENTETUM.  (From  <//*,  and  mvliai,  to 
stimulate.)  A  pungent  stimulating  col- 
lyrium. 

DrcHASTEnEs.  (From  A,i%*£ai,  to  divide, 
because  they  divide  the  foot.)  A  name  of 
the  fore- teeth. 

Dichophyia.  (From  <f/££t  double,  and 
<pua>,  to  grow.)  A  distemper  of  the  hairs, 
in  which  they  split  and  grow  forked. 

DICROTIC.  (Dicroikus,  sc.  pulsus  ,■ 
from  <f/a,  twice,  and  *<;*&>,  to  strike.)  A 
term  given  to  a  pulse  in  which  the  artery 
rebounds  after  striking,  so  as  to  convey  the 
sensation  of  a  double  pulsation. 

Dictamnites.  (From  hxlxyvoc,  dittany.) 
A  wine  medicated  with  dittany. 

DICTAMNUS.  (From  Dictammis,  a 
city  in  Crete,  on  whose  mountains  it  grows.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  9ystcm.  Class,  Dtcandriu.  Order, 
Monogynia.     Dittany. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS.  White  frax- 
inella,  or  bastard  dittany.  Fraxindla.  Die- 
tamnut  alims  ;  fuliis  pinnatis,  caule  simplici, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  the 
part  directed  for  medicinal  use  ;  when 
fresh,  it  lias  a  moderately  strong,  not  dis- 
agreeable, smell.  Formerly  it  was  much 
used  as  a  stomachic,  tonic,  and  alexiphar- 
mic,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  medicine  of 
much  efficacy  in  removing  uterine  obstruc- 
tions and  destroying  worms  ;  but  its  medi- 
cinal powers  became  so  little  regarded  by 
modern  physicians,  that  it  had  fallen  almost 
entirely  into  disuse,  till  Baron  Stoerck 
brought  it  into  notice,  by  publishing  seve- 
ral cases  of  its  success,  viz.  in  tertian  in- 
termittcnts,  worms  (lumorici)  and  men- 
strual suppressions.    In  all  these  cases,  he 


employed  the  powdered  root  to  the  extent 
of  a  scruple  twice  a  day.  He  also  made 
use  of  a  tincture,  prepared  of  two  ounces 
of  the  fresh  root  digested  in  14  ounces  of 
spirit  of  wine  ;  of  this,  22  to  50  drops  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  were  successfully 
employed  in  epilepsies,  and,  when  joined 
with  steel,  this  root,  we  are  told,  was  of 
great  service  to  ch (orotic  patients.  The 
dictamnus undoubtedly, says  Dr.  Woodviile, 
is  a  medicine  of  considerable  power ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  account  oi  it  given  by 
Stoerck,  who  seems  to  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  its  modus  operandi, "We  may  still  say 
with  Mailer  "  nondum  autem  vires  pro  digni- 
tatis explofatus  est,"  but  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS.  Dittany 
of  Crete.  Origanum  crctkum.  Onitis. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Origanum  dictam- 
nus; folds  inferioribus  tomen.osis,  $picis 
nutantibzis,  of  Linnaeus,  arc-  now  rarely 
used;  they  have  bee.i  recommended  a; 
emnienagogue  and  alexipharmic. 

Dinni^A.  (From  iiA'uo.cc,  double.)  A 
cataplasm ;  so  called  by  Galen,  from  the 
double  use  to  which  iie  put  it. 

Didymi.  (From  ftJu/t/.tc,  double.)  Twins. 
An  old  name  of  the  testicles,  and  two 
eminences  of  the  brain,  from  their  double 
protuberance. 

Diecroi.ium.  (Fom  </;*,  and  a&MXa, 
to  cast  out.)  A  medicine  causing  an  abor- 
tion. 

Dielectrox.  (From  Am,  and  tMtQpn, 
amber.)  A  name  of  a  troche,  in  which 
amber  is  an  ingredient. 

Dieiivilla.  (Named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Diervdie,  who  first  brought  itfi  om  Arcadia*) 
The  young  branches  of  this  species  of 
honeysuckle,  Lonioera  diervilla  raceinis  ter- 
minalibus,  folds  serratis  of  Linnaeus,  arc 
employed  in  North  America  as  a  certain 
remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and  suppression  of 
urine.  It  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in 
Europe. 

DIET.  Dimta,  The  dietetic  part  of 
medicine  is  no  inconsiderable  branch,  and 
seems  to  require  a  much  greater  shave  of 
regard  than  it  commonly  meets  with.  A 
great  variety  of  diseases  might  be  removed 
by  the  observance  of  a  proper  diet  and 
regimen,  without  the  assistance  of  medi- 
cine, were  it  not  for  the  impatience  of  ihe 
sufferers.  However,  it  may  on  all  occa- 
sions come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  the 
cure,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  perform- 
ed without  a  due  observance  of  the  non- 
naturals.  That  food  is,  in  general,  thought 
the  best  and  most  conducive  to  long  life, 
which  is  most  simple,  pure,  and  free  from 
irritating,  and  such  as  approaches  nearest 
to  the  nature  of  our  own  bodies  in  a 
healthy  state,  or  capable  of  being  easiest 
converted  into  their  substance  by  the  vis 
vitw,  after  it  has  been  duly  prepared  by 
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the  art  of  cookery ;  but  the  nature,  com- 
position,  virtues,  and  u>.es  of  particular 
aliments  can  never  be  learnt  to  satisfac- 
tion, «  ithout  assistance  of  practical  chym- 
isti  v 

DIET  DRINK.  An  alterative  decoc- 
ti«>;'  employed  daily  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, at  least  from  a  pint  to  a  quart.  The 
decoction  ofsarsuparilla  and  mezereon,  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink,  is  the  most  common  and 
most  useful.  , 

DIETETICS.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  considers  the  way  of  living  with 
relation  -.o  food,  or  diet,  suitable  to  any 
particular  case. 

Diexojoos.  (From  Sia.,  and  t%cJcc,  a  way 
to  pass  out.)  Diodos.  In  Hipocrates  it 
means  evacuation  by  stool. 

Dtfflvtto.  (From  dlfflo,  to  blow  away.) 
Perspiration, 

D1GAS  '•  RICUS.  (Digastrkus,  sc.  muse. 
from  Jic,  twice,  and  yt&np,  a  belly.)  Hi- 
venter  maxilU  of  Albinus.  Mastoida  hy- 
genien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  so  called  from 
its  having  two  bellies,  situated  externally 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyo'ides.  Jt 
arises,  by  a  fleshy  belly,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  processus  mastoidaeus,  and  de- 
scending, it  contracts  into  a  round  tendon, 
which  passes  through  the  stylobyoidxus,  and 
an  annular  ligament  which  is  fastened  to 
the  os  hyoides ;  then  it  grows  fleshy  again, 
and  ascends  towards  the  middle  of  the  edge 
of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  inserted.  Its 
\ise  is  to  open  the  mouth  by  pulling  the 
lower  jaw  downwards  ami  backwards  ;  and 
when  the  jaws  are  shut  to  raise  the  larynx, 
and  consequently  the  pharynx,  upwards,  as 
in  deglutition.  A 

Digkrem-ia.  (From  digero,  to  digest.) 
Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of 
proper  pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

DIGESTION.  (Digestio,  from  digero, 
to  dissolve.) 

1.  An  operation  in  which  such  matters 
as  are  intended  to  act  slowly  on  each  other, 
are  exposed  to  a  slow  heat,  continued  for 
some  tune, 

2.  The  change  that  the  food  undergoes 
in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  chyme.  The  circumstances  necessary 
to  effect  ?.  healthy  digestion  of  the  food 
are :  1.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  of  the 
stomach.  2.  A  free  mixture  of  saliva  with 
the  food  in  the  mouth.  3.  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  healthy  gastric  juice.  4.  The  na- 
tural peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach.  5. 
The  pressure  of  the  contraction  and  re- 
laxation of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm. From  these  circumstances,  the 
particles  of  the  food  are  softened,  dissolved, 
diluted,  and  intimately  mixed  into  a  soft 
pap,  called  chyme,  which  passes  through 
the  pylorus  of  the  stomach  into  the  duo- 
denum. The  fluid  which  is  termed  gastric 
juice,  is  separated  by  the  minute  arteries 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. — 


See  Gastric  Juice.     From    varioua   sx| 
ments  of  physiologists,  it  is  ascertained  that 

the  gastric  juice  redu<  nenta  into 

mi  uniform  pap  or  paste,  even  out  of  the 
body  ;  that  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  aft)  r 

death  ;  and  that  it  is  the  chief  agent  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

Animals  only  are  invested  with  organ 
digestion  ;  every  one,  from  man  to  the  poly- 
pus, presents  an  alimentary  canal  different- 
ly formed  ;  the  existence  of  a  digestive 
apparatus,  then,  could  be  given  as  an  essen- 
tial character  of  animal  life.  In  man  thil 
consists  of  a  long  canal  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus,  into  which  open  the 
excretory  ducts  of  various  glands,  situated 
in  the  vicinity,  that  secrete  liquors,  neces- 
sary to  alter,  liquefy,  and  annualize  alimen- 
tary matter. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the 
hypotheses  formed   to  explain   digestion; 
they  may  be   reduced  to   coction,  fermenta- 
tion,  trituration,    putrefaction,  and  macera- 
tion of  the  food  received  into  the  cavity  of 
the  ■-tomach.     Physiologists  are   generally- 
agreed,  at  present,  in  considering  digestion 
in  the  stomach  as  a  solution  of  the  aliment 
by  the  gastric  juice.    This  liquid,  copiously 
poured  on   the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach,  when  this  viscus  is  irrita'ed  by  the 
presence   of  food,  is   the  production  of  ar- 
terial exhalation  ;  it  is  neither  an  acid  nor 
alkali,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  nature  nearly 
analogous  to  saliva  ;  the  gastric  juice  pro- 
ducing great  properties  of  solutions,  pene- 
trates into   the   alimentary   matter  on   all 
sides,  separates  and    divides   its  particle, 
combines  with  it,  changes  its   composition, 
and  impresses  qualities  very  different  from 
those  it  possessed  before  this  mixture.     In 
fact,  if  a  mouthful  of  wine   or  food  be  re- 
turned   from  the  stomach   some   minutes 
after  it  has  been  received,  the  odour,  taste, 
and  all    the    qualities,   both  physical   and 
chymical,  of  these  substances,  are  so  altered, 
that  we  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  them; 
and  vinous  liquors,  more  or  less  acid,  are 
no  longer  susceptible  of  spirituous  fermen- 
tation.    The  energy  of  the  pover  of  the 
gastric  juice,  perhaps  exaggerated  by  some 
physiologysts,  is  sufficient  to   reduce   to  a 
soft  mass  the  hardest  bones,  on  which  cer- 
tain animals  subsist :  it  is  very  probable 
that  its  chymical  composition  is  diffi 
and  variable,  and   that   it   i:i  acid,  alkaline, 
or  saponaceous,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliment.     Although  gastric  juice  i 
most  powerful  agent  of  digestion   in   the 
stomach,  its  dissolvent  power  ha.  need  of 
assistance   from   tli-e   action  of  several  se- 
condary  causes,  as  heat,  which  stems  to 
augment  and  concentrate  itself  in  the  epi- 
gastric region.     So  long  as  the   exertion  of 
the  stomach  continues,  there  is  a  sort  of 
intestine  fermentation,  which  should   not 
be,  in  the  full  sense,  compared  to  the  mo- 
tion   by    which   fermentative   and   putre 
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scent  substances  are  decomposed  ;  there  is 
also  a  moderate  and  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  which 
press  the  aliment  on  all  sides,  and  perform 
a  Blight  trituration,  while  the  gastric  mois- 
ture softens  and  macerates  the  food  before 
it  is  dissolved;  it  may  then  be  affirmed 
that  the  process  of  digestion  is  at  the  same 
time  chymical,  vital,  and  mechanical :  the 
authors,  therefore,  of  various  theories  to 
explain  this  function,  have  erred  by  attri- 
buting to  one  cause  only,  as  heat,  fermen- 
tation,  putrefaction,  trituration,  macera- 
tion, and  the  gastric  juice,  that  which  is 
the  aggregate  result  of  all  those  causes 
united. 

The  aliment  remains  a  greater  or  less 
time-  in  the  Biomacb,  agreeably  to  the  faci- 
lity or  difficulty  of  the  necessary  changes 
taking  place.  Gosse  of  Geneva,  has  prov- 
ed on  himself,  that  the  animal  and  vege- 
table fibre,  the  white  of  an  egg  boiled, 
white  and  tendinous  parts,  paste  kneaded 
with  butter,  sebaceous  substances,  and 
those  things  which  are  not  fermented,  or 
very  little  fermentative,  make  greater  re- 
sistance to  the  gastric  juice,  than  the  gela- 
tinous parts  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
fermented  bread,  &c.  that  the  latter  class 
of  substances  require  only  an  hour  for  their 
complete  dissolution,  while  the  digestion 
of  the  former  was  not  completed  at  the  end 
of  several  hours. 

During  the  time  of  digestion,  both  orifices 
of  the  stomach  are  closed  ;  no  gas,  disen- 
gaged from  the  aliment,  ascends  through 
the  oesophagus,  unless  in  cases  of  bad  di- 
gestion :  slight  chills  are  felt ;  the  pulse 
becomes  quicker  and  stronger,  and  the 
powers  of  life  seem  diminished  in  some 
organs,  to  be  carried  to  the  seat  of  the 
digestive  process.  The  parieties  of  the 
stomach  soon  begin  to  act :  their  circular 
fibres  contract  in  diflerent  parts  of  its  ex- 
tent ;  these  peristaltic  oscillations,  at  fi-st 
Vague  and  uncertain,  become  more  regular, 
and  are  directed  from  above  downwards, 
from  left  to  right,  that  is,  from  the  cardia, 
towards  the  pylorus  ;  its  longitudinal  fibres 
also  contract,  and  thus  approximate  both 
terminations.  In  these  different  motions 
the  stomach  becomes  parallel  with  the  py- 
lorus, and  the  angle  found  by  the  duo- 
denum is  almost  totally  obliterated,  which 
renders  the  passage  of  food  easier.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  digestion  proceeds 
better  during  sleep,  when  we  lie  on  the 
right  side  than  on  the  left,  and  this  differ- 
ence has  been  attributed  to  the  compres- 
sion made  by  the  liver  on  the  stomach.  It 
should  rather  be  considered,  that  on  the 
right  side,  the  passage  of  food  is  accelerated 
bv  its  own  gravity,  the  situation  of  the 
stomach  is  naturally  oblique,  from  left  to 
right,  and  becomes'more  so  in  consequence 
of changes  induced  by  food. 


The  aperture  of  the  pylorus  is  furnished 
with,  a  muscular  ring,  covered  by  a  dupli- 
cature  of  mucous  membrane  ;  this  kind  of 
sphincter  keeps  it  closed  during  the  time 
of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  does  not 
give  passage  to  the  aliment  until  it  has 
undergone  a  very  material  alteration.  The 
pylorus,  possessing  a  peculiar  and  extreme- 
ly delicat-.-  sensibility,  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  vigilant  centinei,  that  prevents 
any  thing  from  passing  that  has  not  suffered 
proper  changes.  Many  authors  quoted  by 
Haller,  have  been  well  aware  that  the  food 
did  not  pass  from  the  stomach  successively 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  received,  but 
agreeably  to  its  greater  or  less  facility  of 
digestion. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  real  se- 
lection of  food  in  the  stomach,  for  those 
aliments  that  admit  of  an  easy  digestion 
are  directed  towards  the  pylorus,  which 
gives  passage  to  them  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  as  are  not  sufficiently  digested 
arc  not  permitted  to  pass,  but  kept  back  in 
the  stomach.  This  delicate  feeling,  which 
we  attribute  to  the  pylorus,  tins  exquisite 
sense,  by  which  it  exerts  a  kind  of  choice 
on  the  food  that  passes  through,  may  be 
perhaps  objected  to;  pieces  of  money, 
however,  or  other  extraneous  indigestible 
bodies,  remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in 
the  stomach  before  they  go  into  the  intes- 
tines, and  present  themselves  several  dif- 
ferent times  at  the  orifice  of  the  pylorus, 
and  do  not  get  through  till  after  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  their  contact.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  gastric  system  as  with  a  secreting 
gland  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  com- 
mencement of  excretory  ducts,  possessed  of 
a  sort  of  elective  sensibility,  do  not  receive 
the  secreted  liquor  before  it  has  undergone 
necessary  preparations  in  the  glandular  pa- 
renchyma; so  the  pylorus,  which  may  be 
considered  the  excretory  duct  of  the  sto- 
mach, docs  not  admit  the  food  nor  suffer  it 
to  pass  into  the  intestines,  until  it  has  been 
sufficiently  elaboratetl  by  the  action  of  this 
organ. 

In  proportion  as  the  stomach  becomes 
empty,  the  spasm  of  the  skin  ceases,  a 
moderate  heat  succeeds  the  shiverings,  the 
pulse  becomes  more  evident  and  elevated, 
the  quantity  of  insensible  perspiration  in- 
creases ;  digestion  then  produces  a  general 
motion,  analogous  to  a  feverish  paroxism  ; 
and  thi->  digestive  fever,  described  also  by 
tlu-  ancients,  is  most  easy  to  be  observed  in 
women  of  great  sensibility.  Nothing  posi- 
tive cm  be  established  on  the  duration  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach.  The  aliments  go 
out  of  the  stomach  with  more  or  less  celerity, 
in  proportion  as  the)'  offer  a  greater  or  less 
resistance  to  those  powers  which  serve  to 
dissolve  them,  and  agreeably  to  the  energy 
and  strength  of  the  stomach  and  activity 
of  the  gastric  juice:  five  hours,  however, 
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may  be  considered   the   ordinary  lime  of 
their  presence. 

The  action  of  the  parieties  of  the  sto- 
mach ceases  when  this  viscus  is  entirely 
liberated  from  the  aliments  that  were  in  its 
cavity,  but  not  before;  the  gastric  juice, 
.he  secretion  of  which  is  not  augmented  by 
any  stimulus,  is  no  longer  poured  out  by  its 
arteries  ;  and  the  parieties  which  come  into 
contact  with  each  other,  are  only  lubricated 
by  the  mucous  copiously  secreted  by  its 
internal  coat. 

DIGESTIVES.  {Digestira,  sc.  medica- 
menta ;  from  dig-era,  to  dissolve.)  A  term 
applied  by  surgeons  to  those  substances 
which,  when  applied  to  an  ulcer  or  wound, 
promote  suppuration  :  such  are  the  ceratum 
retina  fiavue,  unguentum  elcmi,  warm  poul- 
tices, fomentations,  he. 

Digestives  sal  stlvii.  See  JMurias 
potassx. 

DIGITALIS.  (From  digitus,  a  finger  ; 
because  its  flower  represents  a  finger.)  1. 
The  name  .of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
luean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Angiospenma.    Fox-glove. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  com- 
mon fox-glove.  Digitalis  purpurea  of Lin- 
nxus  : — calyculis  foliolis  ovalis  acutis,  corol- 
lis  obtusis,  labio  superiore  integro.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  bitter  nauseous 
taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell ;  they  have 
been  long  used  externally  to  ulcers  and 
scrophulous  tumours  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. When  properly  dried,  their  co- 
lour is  a  lively  green.  They  ought  to  be 
collected  when  the  plant  begins  to  blos- 
som, to  be  dried  quickly  before  the  fire, 
and  preserved  unpowdered. 

Of  all  the  narcotics,  digitalis  is  that  which 
diminishes  most  powerfully  the  actions  of 
the  system ;  and  it  does  so  without  occa- 
sioning any  previous  excitement.  Even  in 
the  most  moderate  dose,  it  diminishes  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and,  in 
a  large  dose,  reduces  it  to  a  great  extent, 
as  from  70  beats  to  40  or  35  in  a  minute, 
occasioning,  at  the  same  time,  vertigo,  in- 
distinct vision,  violent  and  durable  sick- 
ness, with  vomiting.  In  a  still  larger  quan- 
tity, it  induces  convulsions,  coldness  of  the 
body,  and  insensibility ;  symptoms  which 
have  sometimes  terminated  fatally.  As  a 
narcotic,  fox-glove  has  been  recommended 
in  epilepsv,  insanity,  and  in  some  acute  in- 
flammatory diseases.  Lately  it  has  been 
very  extensively  employed  in  phthisis,  and 
the" beneficial  effects  which  it  produces  in 
that  disease,  are  probably  owing  to  its  nar- 
cotic power,  by  which  it  reduces  the  force 
of  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  and 
general  system.  It  is  administered  so  as 
to  produce  this  effect.  One  grain  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  or  ten  drops  of  the  satu- 
rated tincture,  may  be  given  night  and 
morning.  This  dose  is  increased  one  half 
every  second  day,  till  its  action  on  the  sys- 


tem becomes  apparent.  As  soon 
pulse  begins  to  be  diminished,  the 
of  dose  must  be  made  with  more  caution, 
and,  whenever  nausea  is  induced,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  reduced,  or,  if  necessary,  in- 
termitted for  a  short  time.  If  the  sickness 
become  urgent,  it  is  best  relieved  by  stimu- 
lants, particularly  large  doses  of  brandy, 
with  aromatics.  The  tincture  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  best  form  of  administer- 
ing digitalis,  when  the  remedy  is  designed 
to  act  as  a  narcotic  :  it  is  also  more  manage- 
able in  its  dose  and  more  uniform  in  its 
strength,  than  the  dried  leaves. 

Besides  its  narcotic  effects,  digitalis  acts 
as  one  of  the  most  certain  diuretics  in  drop- 
sy, apparently  from  its  power  of  promoting 
absorption.      It  has  frequently   succeeded 
where  the  other  diuretics  have  failed.     Dr. 
Withering  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  this 
discovery ;    and    the    numerous   cases   of 
dropsy  related   by  him,   and  other  practi- 
tioners of  established  reputation,  afford  in- 
contestable evidence  of  its  diuretic  powers, 
and  of  its  practicable  importance   in  the 
cure    of  those  disorders.     From   Dr.  Wi- 
thering's  extensive  experience  of  the  use  of 
the  digitalis  in  dropsies,  he  has  been  able 
to  judge  of  its  success  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — "  It  seldom  succeeds  in  men 
of  great  natural  strength,  of  tense  fibre,  of 
warm    skin,  of    florid  complexion,   or   in 
those  with  a   tight  and    cordy    pulse.    If 
the   belly  in  ascites  be    tense,    hard,    and 
circumscribed,  or    the    limbs  in   anasarca 
solid    and    resisting,  we   have    but    little 
hope.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse  be 
feeble,   or    intermitting,    the  countenance 
pale,    the   lips    livid,  the   skin    cold,   the 
swollen    belly  soft    and    fluctuating,    the 
anasarcous  limbs  readily  pitting  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  we  may  expect  the 
diuretic  effects  to  follow  in  a  kindly  man- 
ner."   Of  the  inferences  which  he  deduces, 
the  fourth  is,  "  that  if  it  (digitalis)  fails, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  any  other  me- 
dicine succeeding."  Although  the  digitalis 
is   now  generally  admitted  to  be   a  very 
powerful  diuretic,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  this  medicine  has  more 
frequently  failed  than  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably   expected   from    a  comparison  of 
the  facts  stated  by  Dr.   Withering.    The 
dose  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  is  from 
one  to  three  grains  twice  a  day.     But  if  a 
liquid  medicine  be  preferred,  a  drachm  of 
the  dried  leaves  is  to  be  infused  for  four 
hours,  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  add- 
ing to  the  strained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any 
spirituous   water.     One   ounce  of  this  in- 
fusion, given  twice  a  day,  is  a  medium  dose. 
It  is  to  be  continued  in  these  doses  till  it 
either  acts  upon  the  kidneys,  the  stomach, 
the  pulse,  (which  as  has  been  said,  it  has 
a  remarkable  power  of  lowering,)  or. the 
bowels. 
The  administration   of  this  remedy  re- 
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quires  to  be  conducted  with  much  caution. 
Its  effects  do  not  immediately  appear ; 
and  when  the  doses  are  too  frequent,  or 
too  quickly  augmented,  its  ac'ion  is  con- 
centrated so  as  to  produce  frequently  the 
most  violent  symptoms.  The  general  rules 
are,  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  to  increase 
it  gradually,  till  the  action  is  apparent  on 
the  kidneys,  stomach,  intestines,  or  vascu- 
lar system  ;  and  immediately  suspending  its 
exhibit  ion,  when  its  effects  on  any  of  these 
pans  take  place. 

Tiie  symptoms  arising  from  too  large  a 
dose  of  digitalis  are,  extreme  sickness,  ver- 
tigo, indistinct  vision,  incessant  vomiting, 
and  a  great  reduction  of  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  terminating  sometimes  in  syn- 
cope or  convulsions.  They  are  relieved  by 
frequent  and  small  doses  of  opium,  brandy, 
aromatics,  and  strong  bitters,  and  by  a  blis- 
ter applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

DioiTiusr.  (From  digitus,  a  finger.) 
A  contraction  of  the  finger-joint.  A  paro- 
nychia, or  whitlow,  or  other  sore  upon  the 
finger. 

DIGITUS.  (From  digero,  to  direct.)  A 
finger. 

Digitus  manus.  A  finger.  The  fingers 
and  thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of  four- 
teen bones,  there  being  three  to  each  fin- 
ger ;  they  are  a  little  convex  and  round 
towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  hollow 
and  plain  towards  the  palm,  except  the 
last,  where  the  nails  are.  The  order  of 
their  dispositions  is  called  first,  second, 
and  third  phalanx.  The  first  is  longer  than 
the  second,  and  the  second  longer  than  the 
third.  What  has  been  said  of  the  fingers, 
applies  to  the  toes  also. 

Digitus  pedis.  A  toe.  See  Digitus  ma- 
nus. 

Diglossum.  (From  J1/?,  double,  and 
y\a<ra-u,  a  tongue  ;  so  called  because  above 
iis  leaf  there  grows  a  lesser  leaf,  like  two 
tongues.")  The  laurus  alexandrina.  Galen 
speaks  of  a  man  born  with  two  tongues. 

Dignotio.  (From  dignosco,  to  distin- 
guish.)    See  Diagnosis. 

DiaaauTOH.  (From  <f«,  and  au/ua, 
blood.)  An  antidote  in  which  is  the  blood 
of  many  animals. 

Dihalox.  (From  Stu,  and  a>.c,  salt.)  A 
plaster  prepared  with  salt  and  nitre,  adapt- 
ed to  foul  ulcers. 

Diipktxs.  (From  Zsuc,  <T/ec,  Heaven, 
and  4wt7»,  to  fall :  i-  e.  falling  as  rain.)  An 
epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  semen, 
when  it  is  discharged  like  a  sudden  shower 
of  rain. 

Dilatatio.  (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 
Dilatation,  or  enlargement.     Diastole. 

DILATOR.  (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 
The  name  of  some  muscles  whose  oifice  is 
to  open  and  enlarge  parts. 

Dieatores  alarum  nasi.  See  Leva- 
tor. 

Dilatoricm.    (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 


A  surgical  instrument   for   enlarging  any 
part.     A  speculum  oris. 

Dill.     See  Anethum. 

DILUENTS.  (Diluentia,  sc.  medica* 
menta  ;  from  diluo,  to  wash  away.)  Those 
substances  which  increase  the  proportion 
of  fluid  in  the  blood.  It  is  evident  that 
this  must  be  done  by  watery  liquors.  Wa- 
ter is  indeed,  properly  speaking,  the  only 
diluent.  Various  additions  are  made  to  it, 
to  render  it  pleasant,  and  frequently  to 
give  it  a  slightly  demulcent  quality.  But 
these  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  re- 
quire to  be  noticed,  or  to  be  classed  as  me- 
dicines. 

Diluents  are  merely  secondary  remedies. 
They  are  given  in  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases,  to  lessen  the  stimulant  quality  of  the 
blood.  They  are  used  to  promote  the  ac- 
tion of  diuretics  in  dropsy,  and  to  favour 
the  operation  of  sweating. 

Dinica.  (From  <f/vo(r,  giddiness.)  Medi- 
cines which  relieve  a  giddiness. 

Dinos.  (From  Sina,,  to  turn  round.)  A 
vertigo,  or  giddiness. 

Diocres.     The  name  of  a  lozenge. 

Diodos.  (From  JW,  and  c</s?,  the  way 
through.)    Evacuation  by  stool. 

Dijejjanthes.  (From  hct,  and  civm>8k,  the 
flower  of  the  vine.)  A  remedy  said  to  be 
good  for  cholera  morbus,  in  which  was  the 
flower  of  the  vine-tree. 

Diogmus.  (From  JW»,  to  persecute.) 
A  distressing  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Dioxysiscus  (From  Atsrjo-cs,  Bacchus, 
was  of  old  represented  as  having  horns.) 
Certain  bony  excrescences,  near  the  tem- 
ples, were  called  dionysisci. 

DioNYsoxYMr-HAs.  (From  Aiovu<rc<:,  Bac- 
chus, and  vvfjHp*.,  a  nymph.)  A  herb  which, 
if  bruised,  smells  of  wine,  and  yet  resists 
drunkenness. 

Diafortjm.  (From  <f/a,  and  ova^a,  au- 
tumnal fruits.)  A  medicine  composed  of 
ripe  fruits  for  quincy. 

Dioptha.  (From  faorbfiuu,  to  see 
through.)  Dioptron.  Speculum  ani  oris, 
or  uteri.    Also  the  lapis  specularis. 

Dioptrica.  (From  ftiirlof/.M,  to  see 
through.)  Dioptrics,  or  doctrine  of  the 
refraction  of  light. 

Dioptrismus.  (From  Sio7r1o/usu,  to  see 
through.)  Dilatation  of  any  natural  passage:- 

Diorobum.  (From  ft*,  and  ogc£W,  n 
vetch.)  A  medicine,  in  the  composition  of 
which  there  are  vetches. 

Diorhhosis.  (From  <fw,  and  cggoc,  the 
serum.)  Diorosis.  A  dissolved  state  of 
the  blood.  A  conversion  of  the  humours 
into  serum  and  water. 

Diortiirosis.  (From  efto^gcai,  to  direct.' 
The  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

DIOSCOREA.     (Named    in    honour  of 
Dioscorides.)     The  name  of  a  genus   ol 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.     Class,  Dice 
cia.     Order,  Hexand:ia. 

DioscoRiA  ajlata.     See  1 
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Dioscorea  BULBiFEiiA.     See  Yam. 

Dioscobea  sativa.     See  Yam. 

Dioscum.  (*.  e.  Aisj  Kapoi,  the  sons  of 
Jupiter,  or  Castor  and  Pollux.)  The  paro- 
tids were  so  named  from  their  twin-like 
equality  in  shape  and  position. 

DiosprBos  lotus.  See  Indian  date 
plum. 

Dioxeueum.  (From  S~tu.  ogvc,  acid,  and 
&k*4ov,  oil.)  A  medicine  composed  of  oil 
and  vinegar. 

Dioxos.  (From  <f«,  and  ogee,  acid.)  A 
collyrium  composed  chiefly  of  vinegar. 

DiPLisiAsMus,  (From  <T/;r,\c&>,  to  dou- 
ble.)    The  re-exacerbation  of  a  di-cuse. 

DIPLOE.  (From  i~i7txoa>,  10  double.) 
Meditulluim.  The  spongy  substance  be- 
tween the  two  tables  ot  the  skull. 

DIPLOPIA.  (From  JWcc,  double,  and 
07TT0fjLttt,  to  «>ee.)  Visits  duplicates.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  in  which  the  person  sees 
an  object  double  or  triple.  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  it  a  variety  of  the  second  species  of 
pseudoblepsis,  which  he  calls  mutans,  in 
which  objects  appear  changed  from  what 
they  really  are:  and  the  disease  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  the  remote  cause. 

Dipvous.  (From  he,  twice,  and  Trnu,  to 
breathe.)  An  epithet  for  wounds  which 
are  perforated  quite  through,  and  admit 
the  air  at  both  ends. 

DIPSACUS.  (From  tij*,  thirst;  so 
called  from  the  concave  situation  of  its 
leaves,  which  hold  water,  by  which  the 
thirst  of  the  traveller  may  be  relieved.) 
Diapsacum 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Cliss,  Synge7iesia.  Or- 
der, Polysomia.     The  teasel. 

2.  A  diabetes,  from  the  continual  thirst 
attending  it. 

Dipirknum.  (From  ft;,  twice,  and  mjgw, 
a  berry.)  A  berry,  or  kernel :  a  probe 
with  two  buttons. 

DiPYiiiTEs.  (From  <T«,  twice,  and  ttu^, 
fire.)  Dipyros.  An  epithet  given  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  bread  twice  baked,  and  which 
he  recommended  in  dropsies. 

DIRECTOR.  (From  dirigo,  to  direct.) 
A  hollow  instrument  for  guiding  an  incisor- 
knife  ;  also  the  name  of  a  muscle  which 
lifts  up  the  penis. 

Directores  pesis.  (From  dirigo,  to  di- 
rect.)    The  same  as  erectores  penis. 

Djkixga.  A  name,  in  the  isle  of  Java, 
for  the  calamus  aromaticus. 

Discessus.  (From  discedo,  to  depart.) 
The  separation  of  any  two  bodies,  before 
united  by  chymical  operation. 

Disciforms.  (From  discus,  a  quoit, 
and  forma,  likeness. )  Resembling  a  disk, 
or  quoit,  in  shape.  It  is  applied  to  the 
knee-pan. 

Discoides.  (From  J;ck:c,  a  quoit.)  Re- 
sembling a  disk,  or  quoit,  in  shape.  It  is 
applied  to  the  chrystalline  humour  of  the  eye. 

Discrimen.  A  small  roller.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  diaphragm. 


DISCUTIENTS.  (Discutientia,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta ,-  from  dis  ntio,  to  make  in 
pieces.)  Discusoria.  Diachytica.  A  term 
in  surgery  applied  to  those  substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  repelling  or  re- 
solving tumours. 

DIS£\SE.  Morbus.  Any  alteration  from 
a  perfect  state  of  health  is  a  disease.  A 
disease  is  variously  termed :  when  t  per- 
vades the  whole  system,  and  does  not  de- 
pend on  any  other  disease,  as  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  for  instance,  it  is  called  a 
general  disease,  to  distinguish  :t  from  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  or  any  other  vis- 
cus,  which  is  a  partial  or  local  one:  and 
when  it  does  no.  depend  on  ano.her  dis- 
ease, it  is  termed  an  idiopathic  disease, 
which  may  be  either  general  or  partial,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  symptomatic  affection, 
which  depends  upon  another  disease,  and 
is  produced  by  consent  of  parts.  See  also 
Endemic,  Epidemic,  Sporadic,  &.C. 

DISLOCATION.  (From  disloco,  to  put 
out  of  place.)  Luxation.  The  secession 
of  a  bone  of  a  moveable  articulation  from 
its  natural  cavity. 

DISI'KNSARY.  (Dispensarium,  from 
dispendo,  to  distribute.)  The  shop,  or 
place,  in  which  medicines  are  prepared. 
Also  the  name  of  an  institution,  in  which 
the  poor  are  supplied  with  medicines  and 
advice. 

DISPENSATORY.  (Dispcnsatorium  ,• 
from  dispendo,  to  distribute.)  Jlntidotari- 
urn.  A  book  which  treats  of  the  composi- 
tion of  medicines. 

DISSECTION.  (From  disseco,  to  cut 
asunder.)  The  cutting  to  pieces  of  any 
part  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  for  the 
purpose  of  exmining  its  structure. 

Disseptum.  (From  dissepio,  to  inclose 
round.)  The  diaphragm,  or  membrane, 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen. 

Dissolventia.  (From  dissoho,  to  loosen.) 
Medicines  which  loosen  and  dissolve  mor- 
bid concretions  in  the  body.  In  chymistry 
it  means  menstrua. 

DissoLUTus.  (From  dissoho,  to  loosen.) 
Loose.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  dysen- 
tery, or  morbus  dissolutus. 

Distentio.  (From  distendo,  to  stretch 
out.)  Distention,  or  dilatation.  A  con- 
vulsion. 

Disth'iiia.     See  Distiddasis. 

DI5TICHIASIS.  (From/,™^*:  from 
J/c,  double,  and  sv^c,  a  row.)  Distichia- 
sis.  Distichia.  A  disease  of  the  eyelash, 
in  which  there  is  a  double  row  of  hairs,  the 
one  row  growing  outwards,  the  other  in- 
wards  towards  the  eye. 

DISTILLATION.  (From  dislillo,  to 
drop  little  by  little.)  AUacta.  Catam 
7)ios-  A  chymical  process,  very  similar  to 
evaporation,  instituted  to  separate  ;  e  vo- 
latile from  the  fix^d  principles  b)  mentis  of 
heat.  Distillatory  vessels  are  eithe;  alem- 
bics or  retorts ;  the  former  consist  of  an 
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inferior  vessel,  called  a  cucurbit,  designed 
to  contain  the  ma  cr  ..>  be  examined,  and 
h&vi  g  an  upp  •  pun  fixed  to  it,  called  the 
capital,  or  mad.  In  this  last,  the  vapours 
are  condensed  by  the  contact  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  or,  in  other  cases,  by  the 
assistance  of  cold  water  surrounding  the 
head,  and  contained  in  a  vessel  called  the 
refrigeratory.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
capi.al  proceeds  a  tube,  called  the  nose, 
beak,  or  spout,  through  which  the  vapours, 
after  condensation,  arc,  by  a  proper  figure 
of  the  capital,  made  to  flow  into  a  vessel 
called  the  receiver,  which  is  usually  spheri- 
cal. These  receivers  have  different  names, 
according  to  their  figure,  being  called  mat- 
trasses,  balloons,  &o.  Retorts  are  a  kind 
of  bottle  of  glass,  pottery,  or  metal,  the  bot- 
tom being  spherical,  and  the  upper  part 
gradually  diminishing  into  a  neck,  which  is 
turned  on  one  side. 

DISTORTION.  (From  distorqueo,  to 
wrest  aside)  Distortio.  A  term  applied 
to  the  eyes,  when  a  person  seems  to  turn 
them  from  the  object  he  would  look  at,  and 
is  then  called  squinting,  or  strabismus.  Il 
also  signifies  the  bending  of  a  bone  preter- 
naturally  to  one  side;  as  distortion  of  the 
spine,  or  vertebrae. 

Distortor.  (From  distorqueo,  to  wrest 
aside.)  A  muscle,  whose  office  is  to  draw 
the  mouth  awry. 

Distortor  oris.  (From  distorqueo, 
to  wrest  aside.)  The  zygomaticus  mi- 
nor. 

DisTRtcHiASTf,.     See  Distichiasis. 

Distrix.  (From  <f<c,  double,  and  6gt£,  the 
hair.)  A  disease  of  the  hair,  when  n  splits 
and  divides  at  the  end. 

Dittander.     See  J\'astitrtiwn  hortense. 

Dittany,  bastard.  See  Dictamnus  al- 
ms. 

Dittany  of  Crete.  See  Dictamnus  creti- 
bus. 

Dittany,  ividte.     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

DIURESIS.  (From  <fw,  through,  and  pea>, 
to  flow.)  An  increased  secretion  of  urine. 
It  is  also  applied  to  a  diabetes- 

DIURETICS.  (Diuretica,  sc.  medica- 
menta,  Sih^.tiki.  ■.  from  <T<Kg;i07c,  a  discharge 
of  urine.)  Those  medicines  or  substances 
are  so  called  which,  when  taken  internally, 
augment  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  kidneys. 
It  is  obvious  tl.at  such  an  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  any  substance  capable  of  stmu- 
lating  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kidneys. 
All  the  saline  diuretics  seem  to  act  in  this 
manner.  They  are  received  into  the  esca- 
lation ;  and  passing  off  with  the  urine,  sti- 
mulate the  vessels,  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity ■  ecreted. 

There  are  other  diuretics,  the  effect  of 
which  appears  not  to  arise  from  direct  ap- 
plication, but  from  an  action  excited  in 
the  stomach,  and  propagated  by  nervous 
communication  to  the  secreting  urinary 
vessels.    The  diuretic  operation  of  squill, 


and  several  other  vegetables,  appears  to  be 
of  this  kind. 

There  is  still,  perhapa.  another  mode  in 
which  certain  substances  produce  a  diu- 
retic effect;  that  is,  by  promoting  absorp- 
tion. When  ,  large  quantity  of  watery 
fluid  is  introduced  into  the  circulating 
mass,  it  stimulates  the  secreting  vessels  of 
the  kidneys,  and  is  carried  off  by  urine* 
If,  therefore,  absorption  be  promoted, 
and  if  a  portion  of  serous  fluid,  perhaps 
previously  effused,  be  taken  up,  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys  will  be 
increased.  In  this  way  digitalis  seems  to 
act :  its  diuretic  effect,  it  has  been  said,  is 
greater  when  exhibited  in  dropsy  than  it  is 
in  health. 

On  the  same  principle,  (the  effect  arising 
from  stimulating  the  absorbent  system,) 
ma)  probably  be  explained  the  utility  of 
mercury  in  promoting  the  action  of  several 
diuretics. 

The  action  of  these  remedies  is  promoted 
by  drinking  freely  of  mild  diluents-  It  is 
also  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  If  external  heat  be  applied, 
diuresis  is  frequently  prevented,  and  dia- 
phoresis produced.  Hence  the  doses  of 
them  should  be  given  in  the  course  of 'the 
day,  and  the  patient,  if  possible,  be  kept  out 
of  bed. 

The  direct  effects  of  diuretics  are  suffi- 
ciently evident.  They  discharge  the  wa- 
tery part  of  the  blood;  and,  by  .hat  dis- 
charge, they  indirectly  promote  absorption 
over  the  whole  system. 

Dropsy  is  the  disease  in  which  they  are 
principally  employed ;  and  when  they  can 
be  brought  to  act,  the  disease  is  removed 
with  less  injury  to  the  patient  than  it  can 
be  by  exciting  any  other  evacuation.  Their 
success  is  very  precarious,  the  most  power- 
ful often  failing  ;  and,  as  the  disease  is  so 
frequently  connected  with  organic  affec- 
tion, even  the  removal  of  the  effused  fluid, 
when  it  takes  place,  only  palliates  without 
effecting  a  cure. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  occasionally 
used  in  calculous  affections,  in  gonorrhoea, 
and  with  a  view  of  diminishing  plethora,  or 
checking  profuse  perspiration. 

Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Me- 
dica, classes  the  super-tartrite  of  potash,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
nitre,  the  muriate  of  amrr.or.ia,  or  crude 
salammoniac,  potash,  and  the  acetate  of 
potash,  or  kali  acetatum,  among  the  saline 
diuretics;  and  selects  the  following  from 
tbe  vegetable  kingdom: — scilla  rci'iiitima, 
digitalis  putpurea,  nico'.i.na  tabaci" i,  so- 
lanum  duicamara,lacluca  virosa,  colchicum 
autumnale,  gratiola  officinalis,  spartium 
BCoparium, juniperus  communis,  copaifera 
officinalis,  pinus  balsame.i,and  pinus  larix  ; 
and  the  lytta  vesicatoria  from  the  animal 
kingdom. 

In  speaking  of  particular  diuretics,  Dr. 
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Cullen  savs,  the  diuretic  vegetables  men- 
tioned by" writers  are  of  very  little  power, 
and  are  employed  with  very  little  success. 
Of  the  umbellatx,  the  medicinal  power  re- 
sides especially  in  their  seeds  ;  but  he  ne- 
ver found  any  of  them  very  efficacious. 
The  semen  dauci  sylvestris  has  been  com- 
mended as  a  diuretic ;  but  its  powers  as 
such  are  not  very  remarkable.  In  like 
manner  some  of  the  plants  stellatx  have 
been  commended  as  diuretics ;  but  none 
of  them  deserve  our  notice,  except  the  ru- 
bia  tinctorutn,  the  root  of  which  passes  so 
much  by  the  kidneys  as  to  give  its  colour 
to  the  urine.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  stimulate  the  secretories ;  but 
Dr.  Cullen  found  its  diuretic  powers  did 
not  always  appear,  and  never  to  any  con 
siderable  degree ;  and  as  in  brute  animals 
it  has  always  appeared  hurtful  to  the  sys- 
tem, he  does  not  think  it  fit  to  be  employed 
to  any  extent  in  human  diseases.  The  bar- 
dana,  lithospermum,  ononis,  asparagus, 
enula  campana,  are  all  substances  which 
seem  to  pass,  in  some  measure,  by  the  kid- 
neys ;  but  their  diuretic  powers  are  hardly 
worth  notice. 

The  principal  articles  included  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  in  his  catalogue  of  diuretics,  are 
dulcamarat  digitalis,  scilla ;  some  of  the. 
alliacix  and  siliquosx ;  the  balsams  and  re- 
sins ;  cantharides,  and  the  diuretic  salts. 

Di  vapor  at  10.     Evaporation. 

Divarication.  The  crossing  of  any  two 
things  ;  thus  when  the  muscular  or  tendin- 
ous fibres  intersect  each  other  at  the  dif- 
ferent angles,  they  are  said  to  divaricate. 

DrvERSORiCM.  (From  diversor,  to  resort 
to.)     The  receptaculum  chyli. 

DIVERTICULUM.  A  mal-formation 
or  diseased  appearance  of  a  part,  in 
which  a  portion  goes  out  of  the  regular 
course  ;  and  thereby  forms  a  diverticu- 
lum, or  deviation  from  the  usual  course. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  the  alimentary 
canal. 

Diverticulum  wuckii.  The  opening 
through  which  the  round  ligaments  of  the 
uterus  pass.  Nuck  asserted  that  it  re- 
mained open  a  long  time  after  birth ;  to 
these  openings  he  gave  the  name  of  diverti- 
cula. 

Divints.  A  pompous  epithet  of  many 
compositions,  from  their  supposed  excel- 
lence. 

Divulsio.  (From  divello,  to  pull  asun- 
der.) Urine,  with  a  ragged  and  uneven 
sediment. 

Docimastic  art.  Are  docimastica.  The 
art  of  examining  fossils,  in  order  to  disco- 
ver what  metals,  kc.  they  contain. 

Dock-cresses.     See  Lampsana. 

Dock,  sour.     See  Acetosa. 

Dock,  -water.     See  Hydrolapathum. 

Dodder  of  thyme.     See  Epithymum. 

Dodecadacttlub.  (From  A-Jik*,  twelve, 
and   (f**7v>9;,   a   finger ;    so    natned,    be- 


cause its  length  is  about  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fingei-b.)  The  duodenum,  an  in- 
testine so  called.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  at  the  time  this  name  was  given,  ana- 
tomy consisted  in  the  dissection  oi  brutes  , 
and  the  length  w„s  therefore  probably  ad- 
judged from  the  gut  of  some  animal,  and 
not  of  man. 

Do  ma  apharm aci-.w.  (FromdVw*,  twelve, 
and  (pv^/uxxov,  a  medicine.)  An  ointment 
consisting  of  twelve  ingredients,  for  which 
reason  it  was  called  the  ointment  of  the 
twelve  apostles. 

DonECATiiEov.  (From  Minx,  twelve, 
and7/S»^t/,  to  put)  An  antidote  consisting 
of  twelve  simples. 

Dog-rose.     See  Cyiiosbatus. 

Dor's  bane,  Sxkian.  This  plant,  As- 
clepias  Syriaca  of  Linnaeus,  is  particular* 
ly  poisonous  to  dogs,  and  also  to  the  hu- 
man species.  Boiling  appears  to  destroy 
the  poison  in  the  young  shoots,  which  are 
then  said  to  be  esculent,  and  flavoured  like 
asparagus. 

Dog  s~grass.    See  Gramen  caninum. 

Dog's  rnercury.     See  Cynocrambe. 

Dog-stones-     See  Satyrion. 

DOGMA.  (From  <Jc<fa»,  to  be  of  opinion.) 
An  opinion  founded  on  reason  and  experi- 
ence. 

D0L1CH0S.  (From  JW^o?,  long:  so 
called  from  its  long  shape.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Diadelphia.     Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  .i&me  of  the  cow- 
hage.  Dolichos  pruriens  of  Linnxus  : — volu- 
bilis,  leguminibus  racemosis,  valvulis  sub- 
carinatis  hirtis,  pedunculis  term's.  The 
pods  of  this  plant  are  covered  with  sharp 
hairs  which  are  the  parts  employed  me- 
dicinally in  form  of  electuary,  as  anthel- 
mintics. The  manner  in  which  these  hairy 
spiculx  act,  seem3  to  be  purely  mechani- 
cal :  for  neither  the  tincture,  nor  the  de- 
coction possess  the  least  anthelmintic 
power. 

Dolichos  soja.  The  plant  which  af- 
fords the  soy.  It  i»  much  cultivated  in 
Japan,  where  it  is  called  daidsu  :  and  where 
the  pods  supply  their  kitchens  for  various 
purposes  ;  but  the  two  principal  are,  with 
a  sort  of  butter,  termed  mi/so,  and  a  pickle 
called  sooju. 

Dolichos  imuiuf.xs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cowhage.     See  Dolichos. 

Dolor  faciei.     See  Tic  Dolourcux. 

Doloureux  tic.     See  Tic  doloureux. 

DoRosicuM.  (From  dorongi,  Arab) 
Leopard's  bane.     See  Arnica. 

DoRONICCM.       GERMANICUM.  See      .7 

idea. 

DunoMcuM  i'aiumlianches.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  ltoman  leopard's  bane. 
See  Doromcum  romanum. 

Doronicum  rom a, mm.  Roman  leo- 
pard's bane.  Doronicum  pardiliunches  ;  fo- 
His   cordatis,  obtusis,  dentkulatis ;  radicali- 
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6un  peliolatis ;  caulinis  amplexicaulibus,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant,  if  given 
in  a  full  dose,  possesses  poisonous  proper- 
ties ;  but  instances  arc  related  of  its  effica- 
cy in  epileptical  and  other  nervous  diseases. 

DORSAL.     Belonging  to  the  back. 

Dousales  NKiivi.  The  nerves  which  pass 
out  from  the  vertebra  of  the  back. 

Donsi   spinalis.     See  Spinalis  clot-si. 

DORSTENIA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Dorsten.)     A  name  of  the  contrayerva. 

DonsTENiA  Diiakena.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  contrayerva. 

Dorstenia  Houstonii.  See  Contra- 
yerva. 

Dothien.     A  name  for  furunculus. 

Doveri  rcLVis.  See  Pulvis  ipecacu- 
anha compositus. 

Dove's  foot.    The  geranium  columbinum. 

DRABA.  (From  fao-a-a,  to  seize;  so 
called  from  its  sudden  effect  upon  the  nose 
of  those  who  eat  it.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia. 
Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  A  name  of  the  lepiduim,  or  Arabian 
mustard,  and  Turkey  cresses. 

Draco  sylvestris.     See  Ptarmica. 

DRACOCEPHALUM.  (From  <%a^»v, 
a  dragon,  and  x.iqx.\n,  a  head.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Glass,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gymnos- 
permia. 

Dhacocefhalum  canariejjsk.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  balm  of  Gilead.  See 
Moldavica. 

Draconis  sanguis.  See  Sanguis  dra- 
conis. 

Dracontipm.  (From  fyx^cDV,  a  dra- 
gon ;  so  called  because  its  roots  resemble 
a  dragon's  tail)  Dracunculus  polyphyllus. 
Colubrina  drucontia.  JErva  de  Sancta  Ma- 
ria. Gigarus  serpent  aria.  Arum  polyphyl- 
turn.  Dragon's  wort.  Many -leaved  arum. 
This  plant  is  the  Arum  dracunculus  of  Lin- 
naeus. Its  roots  and  leaves  are  extremely 
acrimonious,  more  so  than  the  arum  macu- 
latum,  with  which  it  agrees  in  medicinal 
virtues. 

DRACUNCULUS.  (From  fyauuov,  a 
serpent.)  The  Guinea  worm  ;  called  also 
vermiculus  capillaris.  These  animalcules 
are  common  in  both  Indies,  in  most  parts 
of  Africa,  occasionally  at  Genoa,  and  other 
hot  countries.  These  worms  resemble  the 
common  worm,  but  are  much  larger; 
commonly  found  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes 
in  the  muscular  part  of  the  arms.  They 
principally  affect  children,  and  their  gene- 
ration is  not  unlike  that  of  the  broad 
worms  of  the  belly,  hence  their  name 
tape-worm.  While  they  move  under  the 
skin,  they  create  no  trouble  ;  but,  in  length 
of  time,  the  place  near  the  dracunculus 
suppurates,  and  the  animal  puts  forth  its 
head.  If  it  be  drawn,  it  excites  conside- 
rable uneasiness   especially   if  drawn  so 


forcibly  as  to  break  it ;  for  the  part  left 
within  creates  intolerable  pain.  These 
worms  are  of  different  lengths.  In  the 
Edin.  Med.  Essays,  mention  is  made  of 
one  that  was  three  yards  and  a  half  in 
length. 

JJuaoacantha.     See  Tragacantha. 

Dra z>ant  gum.     See  Tragacantha. 

Dragon's  blood.     See  Sanguis  draconis. 

Dragon's  wort.     See  Dracontium. 

Drakena.     See  Contrayerva. 

DRAST1CA.  (  Draslica,  sc.  medicamen- 
ta  cfgas-T/Koj,  active,  brisk  ;  from  <fg*a>,  to 
effect.)  A  term  generally  applied  to  those 
medicines  which  are  very  violent  in  their 
action  ;  thus,  drastic  purges,  emetics,  &c. 

Dresdensis  pulvis.  An  oleo  saccha- 
rum,  containing  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Dhoma.  The  name  of  a  plaster  de- 
scribed by  Myrepsus. 

Dropacismus.  (From  ^tiwu,  to  remove.) 
Drcpax.  A  stimulant  plaster  of  pitch, 
wax,  &c.  to  take  off'  hair. 

Dropax.     See  Dropacistnus. 

DROPSY.  A  collection  of  a  serous  fluid 
in  the  cellular  membrane;  in  the  viscera 
and  the  circumscribed  cavities  of  the 
body.  See  Ascites,  Anasarca,  Hydroce- 
phalus, Hydrothorax,  Hydrocele. 

Dropsy  of  the  belly.     See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain.    See  Hydrocephalus. 

Dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane.  See 
Anasarca. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest.     See  Hydrothorax. 

Dropsy  of  the  ovaria.     See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  testicle.    See  Hydrocele. 

Drop-wort.  See  (Enanthe,  and  Filipen- 
dula. 

Droprwort  hemlock.     See  (Enanthe. 

Dropwort  water.     See  (Enanthe. 

DROSERA.  (From  cTgoo-wga,  dewy  ;  which 
is  from  <fgo<ro?,  dew  ;  drops  hanging  on  the 
leaves  like  dew.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria.     Order,  Hexagynia.    Pun-dew. 

Drosera  rotundifolia.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  sun-dew.     See  Ros  solis. 

Drosiobotanum.  (From  feircc,  dew,  and 
/3o7*v»,  a  herb ;  so  called  from  its  being  co- 
vered with  an  aromatic  dew.)  The  herb 
betony.     See  Betonica. 

Drosomeei.  (From  Jgoa-o,  dew,  and  fxtxi, 
honey.)    Honey-dew.    Manna. 

Di~y  belly  ach.    See   Colica  pictonum. 

DUCTILITY.  A  property  by  which 
bodies  are  dilated  by  repeated  or  con- 
tinued pressure.    It  is  peculiar  to  metals. 

Ducts,  biliary.     See  Biliary  ducts. 

DUCTUS  ARTERIOSUS.  A  great  in- 
osculation found  only  in  the  foetus,  and  ve- 
ry young  children,  betwixt  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta.  In  adults  it  is 
closed  up. 

DUCTUS  AD  NASUM.  See  Canalis 
nasalis. 

Ductus  auris  paiatisus.     The  eusta- 
chian tube. 
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Ductus  biliabis.  See  Choledochus  duc- 
tus. 

DUCTUS       COMMUNIS      C110LEDO- 
S.     See    Choledochus  ductus. 

DUCTUS  HEPATIGUS.  See  Hepatic 
duct. 

DUCTUS  LACHRYMALIS.  See  Lack- 
rymal  ducts. 

~  DUCTUS  LACTIFERI.  Ductus  ga- 
Ihctofttri.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glan- 
dular substance  composing  the  female 
breast.  The  milk  pusses  along  these  ducts 
to  the  nipple. 

DUCTUS  PANCREATICU8.  The  pan- 
creatic duct.  It  is  while  and  small,  and 
arises  from  the  sharp  extremity  of  the 
pancreas  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
gland  towards  the  duodenum,  into  which 
it  pours  its  contents  by  an  opening  common 
to  it  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 

DUCTUS  SALIVALFS.  The  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  which 
convev  the  saliva  into  the  mouth. 

DUCTUS  STENON1S.  The  Stenoni- 
an  duct,  which  wa3  so  called  after  its  dis- 
coverer Steno.  It  arises  from  all  the  small 
excretory  ducts  of  the  parotid  gland,  and 
passes  transversely  over  the  masseter  mus- 
cle, penetrates  the  buccinator,  and  opens 
into  the  mouth. 

DUCTUS  TIIORACICUS.  See  Thora- 
cic duct. 

DUCTUS  VENQSUS.  "When  the  vena 
cava  passes  the  liver  in  the  foetus,  it  sends 
off  the  ductus  venosus  which  communicates 
with  the  sinus  of  the  vena  porta;  ;  but,  in 
adults,  becomes  a  flat  ligament. 

DUCTUS  AVARTHONIANUS.  The 
excretory  duct  of  the  maxillary  glands  ;  so 
named  after  its  discoverer. 

Dulcacidum.  (From  dulcis,  sweet, 
and  acidus,  sour.)  An  oxymel.  A  medi- 
cine composed  of  a  sweet  and  sour  ingre- 
dient. 

DULCAMARA.  (From  dulcis,  sweet, 
and  amarus,  bitter.)  Sahmum  scanxlens. 
Glucypicros,  sive  amaradulcis.  Solatium  lig- 
iwsum.  2T§y^,voc  of  Theophrastes.  Woody 
nightshade.  Solarium  dulcamara  of  Lin- 
naeus : — caule  inermi  frutescente  Jlexitoso, 
foliis  superioribiis  hasiatis  racemis  cymosis. 
The  roots  and  stalks  of  this  nightshade, 
upon  being  chewed,  first  cause  a  sensation 
of  bitterness,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a 
considerable  degree  of  sweetness  ;  and 
hence  the  plant  obtained  the  name  of  bit- 
tersweet. The  berries  have  not  yet  been 
applied  to  medical  use  ;  they  seem  to  act 
powerfully  upon  the  prims  vise,  exciting 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Thirty  of 
them  were  given  to  a  dog,  which  soon  be- 
came mad,  and  died  in  the  space  of  three 
hours  ;  and,  upon  opening  his  stomach,  the 
berries  were  discovered  to  have  undergone 
no  change  by  the  powers  of  digestion  ; 
there  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  these  berries  :  and, 


l  verv   common  in  the  hedges, 

and  may  be  eas'ily  mistaken,  by  children, 
for  red  currants,  which  they  somewhat  re- 
semble, this  circumstance  is  the  more  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  stipites,  or  youn 
branches,  are  directed  for  use  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharm.  and  they  may  be  employed 
either  fresh  or  dried,  making  a  proportion- 
ate allowance  in  the  close  of  the  latter  for 
some  diminution  of  its  powers  by  drying. 
In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  the 
sensible  qualities  of  the  plant  are  said  to 
be  the  strongest ;  and,  on  this  account, 
it  should  be  gathered  in  autumn  rather  than 
spring.  Dulcamara  does  not  manifest 
those  narcotic  qualities  which  are  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  nightshades  ;  it  is, 
however,  very  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
medicine  of  considerable  efficacy.  Mur- 
ray says  it  promotes  all  the  .vecrelions  ; 
Haller  observes,  that  it  partakes  of  the 
milder  powers  of  the  nightshade  joined  to 
a  resolvent  and  saponaceous  quality  ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Bergius  seems  to  coincide 
with  that  of  Murray  : — ••  Virtus  :  pellens 
urinam,  sudorem,  menses,  lochia,  sputa; 
mundificans."  The  diseases  in  which  we 
find  it  recommended  by  different  authors, 
are  extremely  various ;  but  Bergius  con- 
fines its  use  to  rheumatism,  retentio  men- 
sium,  et  lochiorum.  Dulcamara  appears 
also  by  the  experiments  of  Razoux  and 
others,  to  have  been  used  with  advantage 
in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  "  We  have  employed  only 
the  stipites,  or  slender  twigs  of  this  shrub, 
but  as  we  have  collected  them,  they  come 
out  very  unequal,  some  parcels  of  them  be- 
ing very  mild  and  inert,  and  others  of  them 
considerably  acrid.  In  the  latter  state, 
we  have  employed  a  decoction  of  them  in 
the  cure  of  rheumatism,  sometimes  with 
advantage,  but  at  other  times  without  any 
effect.  Though  the  dulcamara  is  here  in- 
serted in  the  catalogue  of  diuretics,  it  has 
never  appeared  to  us  as  powerful  in  this 
way ;  for,  in  all  the  trials  made  here,  it  has 
hardly  ever  been  observed  to  be  in  any 
measure  diuretic."  This  plant  is  gene- 
rally given  in  decoction,  or  infusion,  and 
to  prevent  its  exciting  nausea,  it  is  ordered 
to  be  diluted  with  milk,  and  to  begin  with 
small  doses,  as  large  doses  have  been  found 
to  produce  very  dangerous  symptoms. 
Razoux  directs  the  following:  &  Stipitum 
dulcam.  rec.  drac  ss  in  aquae  font.  unc.  16 
coquatur  ad  unc  8.  This  was  taken 
in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  drachms, 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk, 
every  four  hours.  Linnaeus  directs  two  ' 
drachms,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  sti- 
pites, to  be  infused  half  an  hour  in  boiling 
water,  and  then  to  be  boiled  ten  minutes* 
and  of  this  decoction  he  gives  two  tea-cups 
full  morning  and  evening.  For  the  formula 
of  this  plant  according  to  the  London 
Pharm.  see  Decoction  dulcamara. 
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Dung,  deviPs.     See  Assafoetidc. 

Duo.  (Au&i,  two.)  Some  compositions 
consisting  of  two  ingredients,  are  distin- 
guished by  this  term,  as  piluhc  ex  duobus. 

DUODENUM.  (From  duodenus,  consist- 
ing of  twelve :  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  not  to  exceed  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fingers  ;  but  as  the  ancients  dissect- 
ed only  animals,  this  does  not  hold  good 
in  the  human  subject.)  The  first  portion 
of  the  small  intestines.     See  Intestines. 

Duphcana.  (From  duplex,  double.)  A 
name  of  the  double  tertian  fever. 

DURA  MATER.  (From  durus,  hard, 
and  mater,  a  mother ;  called  dura,  from 
its  comparative  hardness  with  the  in.i  mater, 
and  mater,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  all  the  other  membranes.) 
Dura  meninx.  Dermatodes.  A  thick  and 
somewhat  opaque  and  insensible  mem- 
brane, formed  of  two  layers,  that  surrounds 
and  defends  the  brain,  and  adheres  strongly 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium.  It 
has  three  considerable  processes,  the  falci- 
form, the  tentorium,  and  the  septum  cere- 
belli ;  and  several  sinusses,  of  which  the 
longitudinal,  lateral,  and  inferior  longitu- 
dinal, are  the  principal.  Upon  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  dura  mater,  there  are  lit- 
tle holes,  from  which  emerge  fleshy-colour- 
ed papillae,  and  which,  upon  examining  the 
skull-cap  will  be  found  to  have  corres- 
ponding fovese.  These  are  the  external 
glandulae  Pacchioni.  They  are  in  number 
from  ten  to  fifteen  on  each  side,  and  are 
chiefly  lateral  to  the  course  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus.  The  arteries  which  sup- 
ply this  membrane  with  vessels  for  its 
own  nourishment,  for  that  of  the,  contigu- 
ous bone,  and  for  the  perpetual  exudation 
of  the  fluid,  or  halitus  rather,  which  mois- 
tens or  bedews  its  internal  surface,  may  be 
divided  into  anterior,  middle,  and  poste- 
rior. The  first  proceeds  from  the  opthal- 
mic  and  ethmoidal  branches  ;  the  second 
irom  the  internal  maxillary  and  superior 
pharyngeal  ;  the  posterior  from  the  occipi- 
tal and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  . 
named  by  way  of  dictinction,  the  great  ar- 
tery of  the  dura  mater,  is  derived  from  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
external  carotid.  It  is  called  the  spinalis, 
or  spheno-spinalis,  from  its  passing  into  the 
head  through  the  spinous  hole  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  or  meniagea  media,  from  its  re- 
lative situation,  as  it  rises  in  the  great 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  artery, 
though  it  sometimes  enters  the  skull  in  two 
branches,  usually  enters  in  one  consider- 
able  branch,  and  divides,  soon  after  it 
reaches  the  dura  mater,  into  three  or  four 
branches,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the 
st ;  and  these  spread  their  ramifica- 
tions beautifully  upon  the  dura  mater,  over 
all  that  part  winch  is  opposite  to  the  ante- 
rior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes  of  the 


brain.  Its  larger  trunks  run  upon  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  are 
sometimes  for  a  considerable  space  buried 
in  its  substance.  The  extreme  branches  oi 
this  artery  extend  so  as  to  inosculate  with 
the  anterior  and  posterior  arteries  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  through  the  bones,  (chiefly 
parietal  and  temporal  bones.)  They  inos- 
culate with  the  temporal  and  occipital 
arteries.  The  meningeal  artery  has  been 
known  to  become  aneurismal,  and  dis- 
tended at  intervals  ;  it  has  formed  an  aneu- 
rism, destroying  the  bones  and  causing  epi- 
lepsy. 

Doha  meninx.  Before  the  time  of  Ga- 
len, the  term  meninx  was  common  to  ail 
the  membranes  of  the  body  ;  afterwards  it 
was  appropriated  to  those  of  the  brain.  See 
Dura  mater. 

Dxvale.     See  Belladonna. 

Dwarf  elder.     See  Ebulus. 

Dvota.  (From  Sva>,  two,  and  ac,  ale;,  an 
ear.)  A  chymicai  instrument  with  two  ears, 
or  handles. 

DYSESTHESIA.  (From  JW,  difficulty, 
and  uicrbavojuui,  to  feel  or  perceive.  Impair- 
ed feeling. 

Dvsan'agoous.  (From  <fuc,  with  difficul- 
ty, and  ttxtvyett  to  subdue.)  Viscid  expec- 
toration. 

Dyscatapotia.  (From  Juc,  and  *«7o«wa>, 
to  drink.)  A  difficulty  ot  swallowing  li- 
quids, which  Dr.  Mead  thinks  a  more  pro- 
per term  than  that  used  for  canine  madness, 
viz.  hydrophobia;  as  it  is  more  particularly 
descriptive  ot  the  affection  under  which  the 
unhappy  patients  labour;  for  in  reality, 
they  dread  water  from  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  it. 

DYSGENESIA.  (From  M,  bad,  and 
Mvibi,  to  move.)     Bad  or  imperfect  motion. 

DVSClNESliE.  An  order  in  the  class 
locales  of  Cullen's  nosology  ;  embracing  dis- 
ease in  winch  the  motion  is  impeded,  or 
depraved,  from  an  imperfection  of  the 
organ. 

DrscoPHOsis.  (From  <fvc,  with  difficulty, 
and  KeeMu,  to  be  deaf.)  A  defect  in  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

DYSCRASIA.  (From  Jus,  with  difficul- 
ty, and  KiPiLywy.1,  to  mix.  A  bad  habit  of 
body. 

DYSEGOEA.  (From  JV,  difficult,  and 
c/k:»,  hearing.)  Copliosis.  Deafness.  Hear- 
ing-diminished, or  destroyed.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dyses- 
thesia of  Cullen,  containing  two  species: 
Dyseca'ea  orgardca,  which  arises  from  wax 
in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the  membrane,  or 
inflammation  and  obtruction  of  the  tube  ; 
Di/seco'e'a  atonica,  when  without  any  dis- 
cernible injury  of  the  organ. 

Dyseu-ia.  (From  ft/?,  with  difficult)-,  and 
tuto;,  an  ulcer.)     An  ulcer  difficult  to  heal. 

Dtsemetus.  (From  <Ti/c,  with  difficulty, 
and  i/uice,  to  vomit.)  A  person  not  easily 
made  to  vomit. 
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DYSENTERY.  (From  JV,  difficulty, 
and  s.7s£*,  itie  bowel*.)  Dysenteria.  Dis- 
i-olutns  morbus.  Jiiarrhua  carnosa.  Tlie 
flux.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Jjyrexi<e,  and  order  proflieoia  of  Cullcn's 
nosology.  It  is  known  by  contagious 
pyrexia ;  frequent  griping  stools ;  tenes- 
mus ;  stools,  chiefly  mucous,  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  the  natural  faeces  being 
retained  or  voided  in  small,  compact,  hard 
substances,  known  by  the  name  of  sc}bala  ; 
loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  often 
occasioned  by  much  moisture  succeeding 
quickly  intense  heat,  or  great  drought  ; 
whereby  the  perspiration  is  suddenly 
checked,  and  a  determination  made  to  the 
intestines.  It  is  likewise  occasioned  by  a 
use  of  unwholsome  and  putrid  food,  and 
by  noxious  exhalations  and  vapours  ;  hence 
it  appears  often  in  armies  encamped  in  die 
neighbou-  hood  of  low  marshy  grounds, 
and  proves  highly  destructive  ;  but  the 
cause  which  most  usually  gives  rise  to  it, 
is  a  specific  contagion  ;  .-.nd  when  it  once 
iTiakes  its  appearance,  where  numbers  of 
people  are  collected  together,  it  not  unfre- 
quently,  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  A 
peculiar  disposition  in  the  .tmospnere 
seems  often  to  predispose,  or  give  rise  to 
the  dysentery,  in  which  case  it  prevails  epi- 
demically. 

It  frequently  occurs  about  the  same  time 
with  autumnal  intei  inittent  and  remittent 
evers,  and  with  these  it  is  often  complicated. 
The  disease,  however,  is  much  more  pre- 
valent in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones  ; 
and  in  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  which  is  the  rainy  season  of 
the  year  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  very  apt 
to  break  out  and  to  become  very  gene- 
ral among  the  negroes  on  the  different 
plantations  in  the  colonies.  The  body 
having  been  rendered  irritable  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  summer,  and  being  ex- 
posed suddenly  to  much  moisture  with  open 
pores,  the  blood  is  thereby  thrown  from 
the  exterior  vessels  upon  the  interior,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  dysenteries. 

An  attack  of  dysentery  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  loss  ot  appetite,  costiveness,  fla- 
tulency, sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  a 
slight  vomiting,  and  conies  on  with  slight 
chills,  succeeded  by  heat  in  the  skin,  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  These  symptoms 
are  in  general  the  forerunners  of  the  griping 
2nd  increased  evacuation  which  afterwards 
occur. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the 
stools  become  more  frequent,  and  less 
abundant ;  and,  in  passing  through  the 
nflamed  parts,  they  occasion  great  pain, 
so  that  every  evacuation  is  preceded  by  a 
severe  griping,  as  also  a  rumbling  noise. 

The  motions  vary  both  in  colour  and 
consistence,  being  sometimes  composed  of 


frothy  mucus  streaked  with  blood,  and  at 
other  times  of  an  acrid  watery  humour, 
like  the  washings  of  meat,  and  with  a  very 
fetid  smell.  Sometimes  pure  blood  is 
voided  ;  now  and  then  lumps  of  coagulated 
mucus,  resembling  bits  of  cheese,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  evacuations,  and  in  some 
instances  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is 
passed. 

Sometimes  what  is  voided  consists  mere- 
ly of  a  mucous  matter,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  blood,  exhibiting  that  disease  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  dysenteria  alba,  or 
morbus  mucosus. 

Whilst  the  stools  consist  of  these  vari- 
ous matters,  and  are  voided  frequently,  it  is 
seldom  that  we  can  perceive  any  natural 
faeces  among  them,  and  when  we  do,  they 
appear  in  small  hard  balls,  called  scybala, 
which  being  passed,  the  patient  is  sure  to 
experience  some  temporary  relief  from  the 
griping  and  tenesmus. 

It  frequently  happens,  from  the  violent 
efforts  which  are  made  to  discharge  the 
irritating  matters,  that  a  portion  of  the  gut 
is  forced  beyond  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  die  disease, 
proves  a  troublesome  and  distressing  symp- 
tom ;  as  does  likewise  the  tenesmus,  there 
being  a  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool, 
without  the  ability  of  voiding  any  thing, 
except  perhaps  a  little  mucus. 

M  re  or  less  pyrexia  usually  attends  with 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  described, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  disease,  where 
it  is  inclined  to  terminate  fatally,  and  is  ei- 
ther of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendency. 
In  the  other  case,  the  febrile  state  wholly 
disappears  after  a  time,  while  the  proper 
dysenteric  symptoms  probably  will  be  of 
long  continuance. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high,  produce 
great  loss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  putrid  tendency  and  a  fetid  and  in- 
voluntary discharge,  the  disease  often  ter- 
minates fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few  davs; 
but  when  they  are  more  moderate,  it  is 
often  protracted  to  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  so  goes  oft'  at  last  by  a  gentle 
perspiration,  diffused  equally  over  the 
whole  body ;  the  fever,  thirst,  and  griping 
then  ceasing,  and  the  stools  becoming  of 
a  natural  colour  and  consistence.  When 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and  has  be- 
come habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of  an  easy 
cure ;  and  when  it  attacks  a  person  la- 
bouring under  an  advanced  stage  of  scurvy, 
or  pulmorary  consumption,  or  whose  con- 
stitution has  been  much  impaired  by  any 
other  disorder,  it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  It 
sometimes  appears  at  the  same  time  with 
autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, . 
as  has  been  observed,  and  is  then  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  to  remove. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  of  dysentery,  the  internal  coat  of  the 
intestines  (but  more    particularly  of   \\v: 
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colon  and  rectum)  appears  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  and  its  consequences, 
such  as  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  con- 
tractions. The  peritonaeum  and  other  co- 
verings of  the  abdomen,  seem  likewise,  in 
many  instances,  to  be  affected  by  inflam- 
mation. 

DrsEPULoncus.  (From  JW,  with  difficul- 
ty, and  t7ru\cce,  to  cicatrize.)  Dysepulotus. 
An  inveterate  ulcer  difficult  to  be  healed. 

DYSESTHESIA  The  name  of  an  order 
of  diseases  in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's 
nosological  arrangement ;  embracing  thi.se 
diseases  in  which  the  senses  are  injured 
or  destroyed  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
organs. 

DrsH^MORRHOis.  (From  JW,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  atfxo^oK,  the  piles.)  Suppression 
of  bleeding  piles. 

DYSLOCHIA.  (From  <f«,  difficulty,  and 
xo^ia.,  the  lochia.)  A  suppression  of  the 
lochia. 

DYSMENORRHEA.  (From  Sue,  with 
difficulty,  and  /umoggont,  the  menses.)  A 
difficult  or  painful  menstruation,  accompa- 
nied with  severe  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
and  bottom  of  the  belly. 

Uysodes.  (From  <Tu?,  bad,  and  o£a>,  to 
smell.)  A  bad  smell.  Foetid.  Hippocrates 
applies  it  to  a  foetid  disorder  of  the  small 
intestines.  Also  the  name  of  a  malagma 
and  acopon  in  G:den  and  Paul  us  Agineta. 

DYSOPJA.  (From  fvt,  bad,  and  «4,  an 
eye.)  Parorasis.  Difficult  sight.  Sight 
depraved,  requiring  one  certain  quantity  of 
light,  one  particular  distance,  or  one  posi- 
tion. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lo- 
cales, and  order  dysesthesia  of  Cttllen,  con- 
taining the  five  following  species :  1.  Dy- 
sopia  tenebrarum,  called  also  ambhjlopia  cre- 
puscularis,  requiring  objects  to  be  placed 
in  a  strong  light.  2.  Dysopia  luminis,  like- 
wise termed  amblyopia  meridiatia,  objects 
only  discernible  in  a  weak  light.  3.  Dysopia 
dissitorum,  in  which  distant  objects  are  not 
perceived.  4.  Dysopia  proximorum,  or  dy- 
sopia amblyopia,  in  which  objects  too  near 
are  not  perceived.  5.  Dysopia  lateralis, 
called  also  amblyopia  luscorum,  in  which 
objects  are  not  seen,  unless  placed  in  an  ob- 
lique position. 

DYSOREXIA.  (From  M,  bad,  and 
egs|/c,  appetite.)  A  bad  or  depraved  ap- 
petite. 

DYSOREXIjE.  The  name  of  an  order  in 
the  class  locales  of  Cullen's  nosology,  which 
he  divides  into  two  sections,  appetitus  er- 
ronei  and  deficientes. 

DYSPEPSIA.  (From  <JV,  bad,  and 
isnyla,  to  concoct.)  Jipepsia.  Indigestion. 
Dr.  Cullen  arranges  this  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  adynamia. 
It  chiefly  arises  in  persons  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  principally 
to  be  met  with  in  those  who  devote  much 
time  to  study,  or  who  lead  either  a  very 
sedentary  or  irregular  life.     A  great  singu- 


larity attendant  on  it  is,  that  it  may,  and 
often  does,  continue  a  great  length  of  time, 
without  any  aggravation  or  remission  of  the 
symptoms. 

Great  grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  in- 
tense study,  profu.ee  evacuations,  excess  in 
venery,  hard  drinking,  particularly  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  and  of  tea,  tobacco,  opium, 
and  other  narcotics,  immoderate  repletion, 
and  over  distention  of  the  stomach,  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  secretion  of  the  bile  or 
gastric  juice,  and  the  being  much  exposed 
to  moist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exer- 
cise, are  the  causes  which  usually  occasion 
dyspepsia. 

A  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  gene- 
rally attend  on  this  disease,  such  as  a  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  heartburn,  flatulency, 
acid  eructations,  a  gnawing  in  the  stomuch 
when  emply,  a  sense  of  constriction  and  un- 
easiness in  the  throat,  with  pain  in  the  side, 
or  sternum,  so  that  the  patient  at  times  can 
only  lay  on  his  right  side;  great  costive- 
ness,  habitual  chil  liness.paleness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, languor,  unwillingness  to  move 
about,  lowness  of  spirits,  palpitations,  and 
disturbed  sleep. 

The  number  of  these  symptoms  varies  in 
different  cases,  with  some  being  felt  only  in 
part;  in  others  being  accompanied  even 
with  additional  ones,  equally  unpleasant, 
such  as  severe  transient  pains  in  the  head 
and  breast,  and  various  affections  of  the 
sight,  as  blindness,  double  vision.  8c  • 

Dyspepsia  never  prove.-,  fat  I,  i  ilesa 
when,  by  a  very  long  continuance  it  pro- 
duces great  general  debility  and  weakness  ; 
and  so  passes  into  some  other  disease,  such 
as  dropsy  :  but  it  is  at  all  times  very  diffi- 
cult to  remove,  but  more  particularly  so  in 
warm  climates. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissections  of  this  disease,  are  principal- 
ly confined  to  that  p::rt  of  the  stomach 
which  is  called  the  pylorus;  which  is  often 
found  either  in  a  contracted,  scirrhous,  or 
ulcerated  state.  In  every  instance  the  sto- 
mach is  perceived  to  be  considerably  dis- 
tended with  air. 

DYSPERMATISMUS.  (From  <Ti/c,  bad, 
and  s-Tsgf/*,  seed.)  Agenesia.  Slow,  or 
impeded  emission  of  semen  during  coition, 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  genera- 
tion. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  loca- 
les, and  order  epischeses  of  Cullen.  The 
species  are  :  1.  Dyspermatismus  urethralis, 
when  the  obstruction  is  in  the  urethra.  2. 
Dyspcnnatismus  nodosus,  when  a  tumour  is 
formed  in  either  corpus  cavernosum  penis, 
3-  Dyspermatismus  pr<eputialis,  when  the 
impediment  is  from  a  straightness  of  the 
orifice  of  the  praepuce.  4.  Dyspermatismus 
mucosus,  when  the  urethra  is  obstructed  bv 
a  viscid  mucus.  5.  Dyrpermatismus  hyper- 
tonicus,  when  there  is  an  excess  of  erection 
of  the  penis.  6.  Dyspermatismus  epilep- 
ticus,  from  epileptic  fits  coming  on  during 
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coition.      7-    Dyspemuttismus    epkrai 
from  a  want  of  vigour  in  the  genitals.     8. 
Dyspermatismns  re/luus,  in  which  the  semen 
is  thrown  hack  into  the  urinary  bladder. 

DYSPHAGIA.  (From  fve,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  <£<*>»,  to  eat.)  A  difficulty  of 
deglutition. 

DYSPHON1  A.  (From  JW,  bad,  and  <fw», 
the  voice. )     A  difficulty  of  speaking. 

DYSPNCEA.  (From  <*W,  difficult,  and 
mm,  to  breathe.)  Dyspnoon.  Difficult 
respiration,  without  sense  of  stricture,  and 
accompanied  with  cough  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  epastni  of 
Cullen.  He  distinguishes  eight  species.  1. 
Dyspnxa  catarrhalis,  when  with  a  cough 
there  are  copious  discharges  of  viscid  mu- 
cus, called  also  asthma  catarrhale,  pneu- 
modes,  pneumoniaim,  and  pituitosum.  2. 
Dyspnxa  sicca,  when  there  is  a  cough  with- 
out any  considerable  discharge.  3.  Dysp- 
nsa  <ierea,  when  the  disease  is  much  in- 
creased by  slight  changes  of  the  weather. 
4.  Dyspnxa  terrea,  when  earthy  or  calculous 
matters  are  spit  up.  5.  Dyspnxa  aquosa, 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  urine  and  (Ede- 
matous feet,  without  any  sy-nptoms  of  a 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  6.  Dyspnxa  pinguedi- 
nosa,  from  corpulency.  7 '.  Dyspnxa  thora- 
cica,  when  parts  surrounding  he  chest  are 
injured  or  deformed.  8.  Dyspnea  extrin- 
seca,  from  manifest  external  causes. 

Dyspnoon.     See  Dyspntea. 

Dtsiiachitis.  The  name  of  a  plaster  in 
Galen. 

Dysthymia.  (From  JW,  bad,  and  Bujuot, 
mind.)      Insanity. 

Dystociiia.  (From  <A/?,  with  difficulty, 
and  TiKim,  to  bring  forth.)  Difficult  labour 
or  childbirth. 

DYSTCECHIASIS.  (From  Su(,  bad,  and 
rwfcoc,  order.)  An  irregular  disposition  of 
the  hairs  in  the  eyelids. 

DYSURIA.  (From  Sue,  difficult,  and  agev, 
urine.)  Stillicidium.  Jrdnr  urine.  Culbicio. 
A  suppression  or  difficulty  in  dischargingthe 
urine.  A  total  suppression  is  called  ischuria; 
a  partial  suppression,  dysuria;  and  this  may 
be  with  or  without  heat.  "When  there  are 
frequent,  painful,  or  uneasy  urgings  to  dis- 
charge the  urine,  and  it  passes  off  only  by 
drops,  or  in  very  small  quantities,  the  dis- 
ease is  called  strangury.  When  a  sense  of 
paiiij   or   heat,  attends    the   discharge,   it 


passes  with  difficulty,  and  is  styled  heat  of 
the  urine.  The  dysuria  is  acute,  or  chro- 
nic. Dr.  Cullen  places  this  the 
class  locales,  and  order  epischeses,  contain- 
ing six  species:  1.  Dysuria  ardent),  a  sense 
of  heat,  without  any  manifest  disorder  of 
the  bladder.  2.  Dysuria  spasmodicn,  from 
spasm.  3.  Dysuria  compresHonis,  from 
a  compression  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 
4.  Dysuria  phlogistica,  from  violent  in- 
flammation. 5  Dysuna  culculosa,  from 
stone  in  the  bladder.  6.  Dysuria  mucosa, 
from  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus.  The 
causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases  are, 
an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned 
either  by  venereal  sores,  or  by  a  use  of  a- 
crid  injections,  tumour,  ulcer  of  the  prostate 
gland,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  or  blad- 
der, considerable  enlargements  of  the  he- 
morrhoidal veins,  a  lodgment  of  indurated 
farces  in  the  rectum,  spasm  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  the  absorption  of  cahtharides, 
applied  externally  or  taken  internally,  ;.nd 
excess  in  drinking  either  spirituous  or  vi- 
nous liquors  ;  but  particles  of  gravel,  suck- 
ing at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  lodging 
in  the  urethra,  and  thereby  producing  irri- 
tation, prove  the  most  frequent  cause. 
Gouty  matter  falling  on  the  ;ieck  of  the 
bladder,  will  sometimes  occasion  these 
complaints. 

In  dysury*,  there  is  a  frequent  inclination 
to  make  water,  with  a  smarting  pain,  heat, 
and  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  together  with  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  blad- 
der. The  symptoms  often  vary,  however, 
according  to  the  cause  which  has  given 
rise  to  it  If  it  proceeds  from  a  calculus  in 
the  kidney  or  ureter,  besides  the  affections 
mentioned,  it  will  be  accompanied  with 
nausea,  vomit  mtr,  and  acute  pains  in  the 
loins  and  region  of  the  ureter  and  kidney 
of  the  side  affected.  When  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  urethra,  is  the 
cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt  at  the  end 
of  the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the  last 
drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream  of  water 
will  cither  be  divided  into  two,  or  be  dis- 
charged in  a  twisted  manner,  not  unlike  a 
cork-screw.  If  a  scirrhus  of  the  prostate 
gland  has  occasioned  the  suppression  or 
difficulty  of  urine,  a  hard  indolent  tumour, 
unattended  with  any  acute  pain,  may  rea- 
dily be  felt  in  the  perinaurn,  or  by  intro- 
ducing the  finger  in  ano. 
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|^y  S  TJ .     Jluris.     The  crgan  of  bearing  is  tihelix,  tragus,  antitragus,  concha  auricula, 

situated  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  is  di-  ecapha,  and  lobulus.     The  external  auditory 

vided  into  external  and  internal  ear.     The  passage,  containing  the  wax,  proceeds  from 

/Vi,  commonly  called  the  ear,  consti-  its  middle  down  to  the   membrane  of  the 

tutes    the   external,   and   contains   several  tympanum,  which  divides  the  external  from 

eminences  and  depressions,  as  the  helix,  an-  the  internal  parts  of  this  organ.     Behind 
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the  membrana  tympani  is  an  irregular  ca- 
vity, the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  in  which 
are  four  little  bones,  the  malleus,  incus, 
staphs,  and  os  orbiculure  ;  and  lour  openings 
one  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  mastoid  ainus, 
fenestra  oralis,  and  fenestra  rotunda.  The 
tympanum  is  terminated  by  the  labarynth. 
The  labyrinth  is  the  remaining-  part  of  the 
internal  earth,  consisting  o!  the  cochlea 
•vestibulum,  and  semicircular  canals.  The 
arteries  of  the  ear  are  the  external  and  in- 
ternal auditory.  The  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  external  jugulars.  The 
muscles  of  the  ear  are  divided  into  three 
classes :  the  common,  proper,  and  inter- 
nal. The  common  muscles  are,  the  attoU 
lens  aurem,  anterior  auris  and  retrahentes 
auris,  which  move  the  whole  ear.  The 
proper  are,  helicis  major,  helicis  minor,  tra- 
gicus,  antitragicus,  and  transversus  auris ; 
these  affect  the  part3  only  to  which  they 
are  connected  The  muscles  ef  the  internal 
ear  are,  laxator  tympani,  tensor  tympani, 
and  stapedius,  which  belong  to  the  ossicula 
audnvis.  The  nerves  of  the  external  ear 
are  branches  of  the  nervus  auditorius  durus, 
and  those  of  the  internal  ear,  are  branches 
of  the  nervus  auditorius  mollis. 

Earites.     Hscmatites,  or  blood-stone. 

EAUTH.  Terra.  Though  there  seems 
to  be  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  earthy 
substances  scattered  on  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  yet  when  we  examine  them  with  a 
chymical  eye,  we  find,  not  without  sur- 
prise, that  all  the  earth  and  stones  which 
we  tread  under  our  feet,  and  which  com- 
pose the  largest  rocks,  as  well  as  the  nu- 
merous different  specimens  which  adorn 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  are  composed 
of  a  very  few  simple  or  elementary  earths, 
in  number  no  more  than  seven  :  viz. — Silex, 
alumine,  glucine,  zircon,  agustine,  yttria, 
and  magnesia. 

These  are  all  the  simple  earths  hitherto 
known :  none  of  them  have  yet  been  de- 
composed, nor  has  the  smallest  proof  been 
brought  that  they  are  compound  ;  we  must 
therefore  consider  them  as  simple  bodies, 
which  nature  presents  to  us  completely 
formed,  though  one  or  more  of  them  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  great  many  bo- 
dies. They  have  a  variety  of  properties 
which  are  common  to  all : — they  are  dry, 
incombustible  bodies.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  or  nearly  so.  They 
have  little  or  no  taste.  Their  specific  gra- 
vity does  not  exceed  4.9.  When  perfectly 
pure,  they  assume  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der, harsh  to  the  touch.  They  are  infusi- 
ble. They  are  capable  of  combining  with 
acids,  when  they  form  neutral  salts.  They 
are  likewise  disposed  to  unite  with  the 
alkalis,  with  sulphur,  and  phosphorus;  with 
metallic  oxyds,  and  with  each  other,  either 
by  fusion  or  solution  in  water. 

Every  one  of  these  characters  is  not  per- 
haps rigorously  applicable  to  each  of  these 


bodies ;  but  they  all  possess  a  sufficient 
number  of  them 'to  rendu-  it  useful  to  ar- 
range them  under  one  class. 

Stones  differ  from  earths  prircipaily  in 
cohesion  ant!  hardness,  and  therefore  are 
included  under  the  same  general  name. 

Earth,  absorbent-     See  Absorbents. 

Earth,  aluminous.  Earth  which  contains 
aiu:<  ina.     See  JHumene. 

Earth,  animal  calcareous.  This  term  is 
appiied  to  crab'  claws,  &c.  which  are  cal- 
careous earth,  and  obtained  from  the  ani- 
mal kiigdom. 

Earth,  argillaceous-     See  Alumine. 

Earth- bath.  A  remedy  recommend- 
ed by  some  writers  on  the  continent,  as  a 
spectre  in  consumption.  In  this  country 
it  produced  to  the  patients  very  distressing 
sensations  of  cold  ;  in  some  it  seemed  to  be 
productive  of  bad  effects  ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that,  in  any  consumptive  cases, 
good  effects  were  ever  derived  from  its 
use. 

Earth,  bolar.     See  Bole. 

Earth,  fullers'.  Cimolia  purpurescens. 
A  compact  bolar  earth,  commonly  of  a 
greyish  colour.  It  is  sometimes  applied  by 
the  common  people  to  inflamed  breasts, 
legs,  &c.  with  a  view  of  cooling  them. 

Earth,  heavy.     See  Barytes. 

Earth,  Japan.     See  Catechu. 

Earth,  mineral  calcareous.  Those  cal- 
careous earths  which  are  obtained  from  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  term  is  applied 
in  opposition  to  those  obtained  from  ani- 
mals. 

Earth-nut.    See  Pig-nut. 

Earth,  sealed.  Terra  sigillata.  Little 
cakes  of  bolar  earths,  which  are  stamped 
with  impressions.  They  were  formerly  in 
high  estimation  as  absorbents,  but  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Earth-worm.  ■  Lambricus  terrestris. 
Vermis  terrestris.  These  insects  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  diuretic  and  antispas- 
modic virtue,  with  which  views  they  are 
occasionally  employed  in  foreign  countries. 

Ear-avax.  Cerumen  aurium.  A  waxy 
secretion  found  in  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus,  into  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
glands  around  that  canal. 

Eaton's      styptic.  French     brandy 

highly  impregnated  with  calcined  green 
vitriol.  A  remedy  for  checking  hemor- 
rhages. 

Eaude-luce.  See  Spirilus  ammonia: 
succinalus. 

E\u-de-rabel.  This  is  composed  of 
one  part  of  sulphureous  acid  to  three  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  much  used  in 
France,  when  dduted,  in  the  cure  of  gonor- 
rhoeas, leuconhoea,  8cc. 

Ebel.    The  seeds  of  sage,  or  of  juniper. 

Ehenum.  Indian  ebony.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  opthalmic. 

Ebesmech.  A  name  in  Langius  for 
quicksilver. 
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Ebiscus.  The  hibiscus,  or  marsh  mal- 
low. 

Ebuttcatum.  (From  ebrio,  to  be  drunk.) 
By  this  term  Paracelsus  expresses  loss  of 
sense  by  drunkenness. 

Ebriecatcm  celeste.  By  this  term 
Paracelsus  means  that  kind  of  enthusiasm 
which  is  affected  by  many  heathen  priests. 

Ebsemech.  A  name  in  Languis  for  quick- 
silver. 

EBULLITION.  (From  ebullio,  to  bub- 
ble  up.)  Ebullitio-  Boiling.  This  con- 
sists in  the  change  which  a  fluid  undergoes 
from  a  state  of  liquidity  to  that  of  an  aeri- 
form fluid,  or  gas,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  heat,  which  dilates  and  con- 
verts it  into  vapour. 

EBULUS.  (From  ebullio,  to  make  boil ; 
so  called  because  of  its  supposed  use  in 
purifying  the  humours  of  the  body.)  Cha- 
mceactc.  Sambucus  humilis.  Sambucus 
lierbacea.  Dwarf  elder,  or  dane-wort.  The 
root,  interior  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  berries, 
and  seeds  of  this  herbaceous  plant,  Sambu- 
cus ebulus ;  cyniestrifidis,  stifmlis  foliaceis, 
caule  herbaceo,  of  Linnaeus,  have  all  been 
administered  medicinally,  in  moderate 
doses,  as  resolvents  and  cleobstruents,  and, 
in  larger  doses,  as  hydragogues.  The  plant 
is  chiefly  employed  by  the  poor  of  this 
country,  amongst  whom  it  is  in  common 
use  as  a  purgative,  but  Dr.  Cullen  speaks 
of  it  as  a  violent  remedy. 

Ec bo lic a.  (From  ix£*h.Ka>,  to  cast  out.) 
Medicines  which  were  formerly  said  to 
cause  abortion. 

Ecbolios.  (From  tK^AWa,  to  cast  out.) 
Miscarriage. 

Ecbrasmata.  (From  a&^m,  to  be 
very  hot.)  Ecchymata.  Painful  fiery  pim- 
ples in  the  face,  or  surface  of  the  body. 

Ecbrasmus.  (From  ex6gaf&>,  to  become 
hot.)    Fermentation. 

Ecbyrsomata.  (From  (k,  and  /Suga-a,  the 
skin.)  Protuberances  of  the  bones  at  the 
joints,  which  appear  through  the  skin. 

ECCATHARTICA.  (Fl'Om       tKK*6*lga),      to 

purge  outwards.)  According  to  Goraeus, 
eccathartics  are  medicines  which  open  the 
pores  of  the  skin ;  but  in  general  they  are 
understood  to  be  deobstruents.  Some- 
times expectorants  are  thus  called,  and  also 
purgatives. 

Ecchtloma.  (From  m,  and xvh0(>  ju'ce) 
An  extract. 

Ecchymata.  (From  ai£t/&>,  to  pour  out.) 
See  Ecbrasmata. 

ECCHYMOMA.  (Ea^a/**  ;  from 
sjc^u&i,  to  pour  out.)  Ecchymosis.  Some- 
times called  crustula  and  sugillatio.  Ex- 
travasation. A  black  and  blue  swelling, 
either  from  a  bruise  or  extravasation  of 
blood.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  tmnores  of  Cullen. 

ECCHYMOMA     ARTERIOSUS!.         The      false 

aneurism. 
Ecchymosis.    See  Ecchymoma. 


Eoclisis.    (From  «*/«»,  to  turn  as id 
A  luxation  or  dislocation. 

Cccoi-e.  (From  uuuuiltt,  to  cut  olT.)  The 
cutting  oft"  any  part. 

EccorEus.  (From  ukottiu,  to  cut  off.) 
An  ancient  instrument,  the  raspatory,  used 
in  trepanning. 

Eccor hptica.  (From  w,  and  icci-pot,  dung.) 
Opening  medicines,  whose  operation  is  very 
gentle ;  such  as  manna,  senna,  &.c. 

Eccrinocritica.  (From  «ocg«»,  to  se- 
crete, and  xgjva,  to  judge.)  Judgments 
formed  from  the  secretions. 

Eccrinologia.  Eccrinohgica.  (From 
ucx^ivai,  to  secrete,  and  hcyos,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  secretions. 

Eccnisis.  (From  ooc^tva,  to  secrete.)  A 
secretion  of  any  kind. 

Eccvmosis.     See  Ecchymoma. 

Ecdoba.  (From  wStgu,  to  excoriate.) 
An  excoriation  ;  and  particularly  used  for 
an  excoriation  of  the  urethra. 

Ecdobia.  (From  ix/ega,  to  excoriate.) 
Medicines  which  excoriate  and  burn  through 
the  skin. 

EcHEcoLiosr.  (From  t%u>,  to  have,  and 
kokkol,  glue.)  Echecollum.  Any  topical 
glutinous  remedy. 

Ecuetrosis.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the 
white  briony. 

Echinides.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  men- 
tioned as  what  he  used  for  purging  the 
womb  with. 

Echinophthalmia.  (From  »%noc,  a 
hedge-hog,  and  o<p*Kjutct,  an  inflammation 
of  the  eye.)  An  inflammation  of  the  hairy 
part  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  hairs  bristle 
out  like  the  quills  of  an  echinus,  or  hedge- 
hog. 

Echinopodium.  (From  s^/voc,  a  hedge- 
hog, and  ir*c,  a  foot ;  so  named  because 
its  flowers  resemble  the  foot  of  an  urchin.) 
A  species  of  broom,  or  genista. 

Echisopus.  (Fom  f^/voc,  as  beset  with 
prickles  )  Crocodilian.  Acanthalruca.  Sea- 
biosa  cardiufolia.  Sphcerocephala  elatior. 
Globe  thistle.  Echinops  sph<erocephalus  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  raised  in  our  gardens.  The 
root  and  seeds  are  moderately  diuretic,  but 
not  used. 

ECHIUM.  (From  t^«,  a  viper ;  so  call- 
ed because  it  was  said  to  heal  the  stings 
of  vipers.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  JMonogynia.  Viper's  bugloss.  An- 
tepileptic. 

Echtcm  ^GYPTiActnM.  Wall  bugloss ; 
vulnerary,  sudorific 

Echos.  (E^sc,  sound)  In  Hippocrates 
it  signifies  the  same  as  the  tinnitus  aurium, 
or  noise  in  the  ears. 

E(  hysis.  (From  txua>>  to  pour  out.)  A 
fainting,  or  swooning. 

Eclampsia.  (From  ut/*fx7ru>,  to  shine.) 
See  Eclampsis. 

ECLAMPSI9.  (From  wxx/uttu,  to  shine.) 
Eclampsia.   It  signifies  a  splendour,  bright- 
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ness,  effulgence,  flashing  of  light,  scintilla- 
tion. It  is  a  flashing  light,  or  those  spark- 
lings  which  strike  the  eyes  of  epileptic  pa- 
tients. Coclius  Aurelianus  calls  them  circuit 
'ff'i'-i,  scintillations,  or  fiery  circles.  Though 
only  a  symptom  of  the  epilepsy  Hippocrates 
puts  it  for  epilepsy  itself. 

Eclectic  a.  (From  vtkryu,  to  elect.)  Ar- 
chigenus  and  some  others  selected  from 
ali  other  sects  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
the  best  and  most  rational  ;  hence  they 
were  called  Eclectics,  and  their  medicine 
Eclectic  medicine. 

Eclectos.  (From  £xa«^«,  to  lick  up.) 
A  linctus,  or  soft  medicine  to  be  licked 
up. 

Eclegma.  (From  tx.Ku%w,  to  lick.)  Is  a 
form  of  medicine  made  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  oils  and  syrups,  and  which  is  to  be 
taken  upon  a  liquorice  stick  ;  the  same  as 
JAnettu. 

E<  i.vsis.  (From  ackuie,  to  dissolve.)  Ec- 
lectos.    An  universal  faintness. 

Kcmaoma.  (From  tx./u*.<r7a>,  to  form  to- 
gether.) A  mass  of  substances  kneaded 
together. 

Ecpxpibsmehqs.  (From  tx.mifa,  to  press 
out.)  An  epithet  for  ulcers  with  protube- 
rating  lips. 

Ecphractic  (From  iK^tia-o,  to  remove 
obstructions.)  Are  such  medicines  as  in- 
tide  and  render  more  thin  tough  humours, 
so  as  to  promote  their  discharge. 

Ecphractica.  (From  ix.^nirtTa>,  to  re- 
move obstructions.)  Deobstruent  medi- 
cines. 

FcniHAXis.  (From  exqgtcrirai,  to  remove 
obstruction.)  A  diaphoresis;  an  opening 
of  the  pores. 

Eitiu'as.  (From  at,  and  que*,  to  pro- 
duce.) An  appendix,  or  excrescence. 
Some  call  ihe  appendicula  vermiform  is  llius. 

Eci'hvse.  Flatus  from  the  bladder 
through  the  urethra,  and  from 

Kci'htsesis.  (From  e*<pt/o-a&>,  to  breathe 
through.)  A  quick  expulsion  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs. 

Ecimiysis.  (From  sx<j>u»,  to  produce . ) 
An  apophysis,  or  appendix.     A  process. 

EcpiBSMA.  (Fr<>m  tumefa,  to  press  out.) 
A  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  bones 
press  inwardly. 

Ecrirsnos.  (From  ac?rie^a>,  to  press  out.) 
A  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  globe 
is  almost  pressed  out  of  the  socket  by  aa 
afflux  of  humours. 

EcPLKitoMA.  (From  vurxttftot,  to  fill  )  In 
Hippocrates  they  are  hard  balls  of  leather, 
or  other  substances,  adapted  to  fill  1  lie 
arm-pits,  while  by  the  help  of  the  heels, 
placed  against  the  balls,  and  repressing  the 
same,  the  luxated  os  humeri  is  reduced 
into  its  place. 

Eiplexis.  (From  ararAvrat,  to  terrify  or 
astonish.)  A  stupor,  or  astonishment, 
from  sudden  external  accidents 


Ecpxoe.  (From  txwa»,  to  breathe.)  Ex- 
piration ;  that  part  of  respiration  in  which 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 

Ecptoma.     (From  anrvflu,  to  fall  out.) 

1.  A  luxation  of  a  bone. 

2.  The  exclusion  of  the  secundines. 

3.  Speaking  of  corrupt  parts,  it  signifies 
a  falling  off. 

4.  An  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

5.  A  falling  down  of  t'/e  womb. 

Ecitctica.  (From  ac7rux.x^a>,  to  con- 
dense.) Incrassants.  Medicines  that  ren- 
der the  fluids  more  solid. 

Ecpyema  (From  uc,  and  ttuw,  pus.)  A 
copious  collection  of  pus  or  matter,  from 
the  suppuration  of  a  tumour. 

Ecregma.  (From  iK^x-yvvjui,  to  break.)  A 
rupture. 

Ecrexis.  (From  ^iryvujui,  to  break.)  A 
rupture.  Hippocrates  expresses  by  it  a  rup- 
ture or  laceration  of  the  womb. 

Ecrhtthmos.  (From  m,  and  %-jQ/uot,  har- 
mony.) A  term  applied  to  the  pulse,  and 
signifies  that  it  is  disorderly  or  irregular. 

Ecroe.  (From  s/xgsa,  to  flow  out.)  An 
efflux,  or  the  course  by  which  any  humour 
which  requires  purging  is  evacuated. 

Ecruelles.  The  French  name  for  scro- 
phula. 

Echvsis.  (From  rata,  to  flow  out.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  is  an  efflux  of  the  semen  be- 
fore it  receives  the  conformation  of  a  foetus, 
and  therefore  is  called  an  efflux,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  abortion. 

Ecsarcoma.  (From  «k,  and  <rtf§|,  flesh.) 
A  fleshy  excrescence. 

ECSTAS1S.  (Exretin?:  from  t^trtifjuu,  to 
be  out  of  one's  senses  )  An  exstacy,  or 
trance.  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  deli- 
rium. Dr.  Oil  I  en  ranks  it  as  a  kind  of  apo- 
plexy.    See  Exstacis. 

EcTHBtxKsre.  (From  ui&»M/ya>,  to  render 
effeminate.)  Softness.  It  is  applied  to  the 
skin  a-.d  flesh,  when  lax  and  soft,  and  to 
bandages,  when  not  sufficiently  tight. 

Ei'thlimma.  (From  mQkiGu,  to  press 
out  against.)  An  ulceration  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  skin. 

Ecthlipsis.  (From  atdxiCw,  to  press  out 
against.)  Elision,  or  expression.  It  is 
spoken  of  swelled  eyes,  when  they  dart 
forth  sparks  of  light. 

Ecthyma.  (From  sxAvu,  to  break  out.) 
A  pustule,  or  cutaneous  eruption. 

Ecthymata.  (From  ac6u&>,  to  break  out.) 
Pimples,  pustules,  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tion*.. 

l'criLi.oTiCA.  (From  ttOix>,a>,  to  pull 
out.)  Medicines  which  eradicate  tuber- 
cles, or  corns,  or  destroy  superfluous 
hair. 

ECTOPIA.  (From  ■flawr,  out  of  place.) 
Displaced. 

BCTOPiJE.  Par's  displaced.  An  order 
in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's  nosology. 

EcTHAPELOGASTIIOS.  (FrOTO      BtWoW,*/, 
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to  degenerate,  and  >as-)'g,  a  belly.)  One 
who  lias  a  monstrous  belly,  or  whose  appe- 
tite is  voraciously  large. 

Ecthi.mma.  (From  ac]giSa<,  to  rub  off.) 
An  attrition,  or  galling.  In  Hippocrates  it 
is  an  exulceration  of  the  skin  about  the  os 
sacrum. 

Ecttiofe.  (From  atl^era,  to  divert, 
pervert,  or  invert.)  It  is  any  duct  by 
which  the  humours  are  diverted  and  drawn 
off.  In  P.  vEgineta  it  is  the  same  as  Ec- 
tropin  m. 

Ectkophius.  (From  otrgs<?>&>,  to  invert.) 
An  epithet  for  any  medicine  that  makes 
the  blind  piles  appear  outwardly. 

ECTROPIUM.  (From  ailgtint,  to  evert  ) 
An  eversion  of  the  eyelids  so  that  their  in- 
ternal  surface  is  outermost. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  disease  ; 
one  produced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of 
the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  which  not  only 
pushes  their  edges  from  the  eyeball,  but 
also  pres-es  them  so  forcibly,  that  they  be- 
come everted ;  the  other  arising  from  a 
contraction  of  the  skin,  covering  the  eye- 
lid, or  of  that  in  the  vicinity,  by  which 
means  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  fiist  re- 
moved for  some  distance  from  the  eye, 
and  afterwards  turned  completely  outward, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  affected 
eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids,  which  causes  the  first  species  of 
ectropium,  arises  mostly  from  a  congenial 
laxity  of  this  membrane,  afterwards  in- 
creased by  obstinate  chronic  ophthalmies, 
particularly  of  a  scrophulous  nature,  in  re- 
laxed, unhealthy  subjects  ;  or  else  the  dis- 
ease originates  from  the  small-pox  affecting 
the  eyes. 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower 
eye-lid,  as  it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining 
of  this  part  may  be  observed  rising  in  the 
form  of  a  semilunar  fold,  of  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, like  the  fungous  granulations  of 
wounds  and  intervening  between  the  eye 
and  eyelid,  which  latter  it  in  some  measure 
everts.  When  the  swelling  is  afterwards 
occasioned  by  the  lining  of  both  the  eye- 
lids, the  disease  assumes  an  annular  shape, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  eyeball  seems 
sunk,  while  the  circumference  of  the  ring 
presses  and  everts  the  edges  of  the  two 
eye-lids,  so  as  to  cause  both  great  uneasi- 
ness and  deformity.  In  each  of  the  above 
cases,  on  pressing  the  skin  of  the  eye-lids 
with  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  they  are  very  capable  of  being 
elongated,  and  would  readily  yield,  so  as 
entirely  to  cover  the  eye-ball,  were  they 
not  prevented  by  the  intervening  swelling 
of  their  membranous  lining. 

Besides  the  very  considerable  deformity 
which  the  disease  produces,  it  occasions  a 
continual  discharge  of  tears  over  the  cheek, 
and  what  is  worse>  a  dryness  of  the  eye-ball, 


frequent    exasperated  attacks   of  chic, 
ophthalmy,    incapacity    to   bear    the  light, 
and   lastly,  opacity   and  ulceration   of  lh( 
cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that 
arising  from  a  contraction  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  eyelids,  or  neighbouring  parts, 
is  not  (infrequently  a  consequence  of  puck- 
ered scars,  produced  by  the  confluent 
small-pox,  deep  burns,  or  the  excision  of 
cancerous  or  encysted  tumours,  without 
saving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  skin  ;  or 
lastly,  the  disorder  is  the  effect  of  malig- 
nant carbuncles,  or  any  kind  of  wound  at- 
tended with  much  loss  of  substance.  Each 
of  these  causes  is  quite  enough  to  bring  on 
such  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids as  to  draw  the  parts  towards  the  arches 
of  the  orbits,  so  as  to  remove  them  from 
the  eye-ball  and  turn  their  edges  outward. 
No  sooner  has  this  circumstance  happened, 
than  it  is  often  followed  by  another  one 
equally  unpleasant,  namely  a  swelling  of 
the  internal  membra:  e  of  the  affected  eye- 
lids, which  aft.  rwards  has  a  great  share  in 
completing  the  eversion  The  lining  of 
the  eye-lids,  though  trivially  everted,  be- 
ing continually  exposed  to  the  air,  and  ir- 
ritation of  extraneous  substances,  soon 
swells,  and  rises  up  like  fungus.  One  side 
of  this  fungu  -like  tumour,  covers  a  part  of 
the  eye -ball,  the  other  pushes  the  eye-lid  so 
considerably  outward,  that  its  edge  is  not 
unfrequently  in  contact  with  the  margin  of 
the  orbit.  The  complaints  induced  by  this 
second  species  of  ectropium  are  the  same 
as  those  brought  on  by  the  first ;  it  being 
noticed,  however,  that  in  both  cases,  when- 
ever the  disease  is  very  inveterate,  the  fun- 
gous swelling  of  the  inside  of  the  eye-lids 
becomes  hard,  coriaceous,  and  as  it  were 
callous. 

Although,  in  both  species  of  ectropium, 
the  lining  of  the  eye-lids,  seems  equally 
swollen,  yet  the  surgeon  can  easily  distin- 
guish to  which  of  the  two  species  the  dis- 
ease belongs.  For,  in  the  first,  the  skin  of 
the  eyelids,  and  adjoining  parts,  is  not  de- 
formed with  scars ;  and  by  pressing  the 
everted  eyelid  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
the  part  would  with  ease  cover  the  eye, 
were  it  not  for  the  intervening  fungous 
swelling.  But  in  the  second  species  of  ec- 
tropium, besides  the  obvious  cicatrix  and 
contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  or 
adjacent  parts,  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
cover  the  eye  with  the  everted  eyelid,  by 
pressing  upon  the  latter  part  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  it  does  not  give  way 
sous  completely  to  cover  the  globe,  or  only 
yields,  as  it  ought  to  do,  for  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  or  it  does  not  move  in  the  least  from 
its  unnatural  position,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
teguments of  die  eye-lids  having  been  so 
extensively  devtroyed,  that  their  margin  has 
become  adherent  to  the  arch  of  the  orbit. 
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Ectrosis.  (EKTg»i7-« :  from  uCltlycTitu,  to 
rrnsc  ..i-y.)     A  miscarriage. 

Ectrosis.  (From  uCtl^aia-iuti,  to  miscarry.) 
Am  abortion. 

Ectrotica.  (From  uClilytHnue,  to  miscar- 
ry) Ectyrotica.  Medicines  which  cause 
abonion. 

Ectylotica.     See  Ecnllotica. 
EcTifRoricA.     See  Ectrotica. 
Eczema.      (From     m^ue,    to    boil    out.) 
Eczeama      A  hot  painful  eruption,  or  pus- 
tule       Mr.     Pearson    calls    the    erythema 
mercuriale,  eczema  mercuriale. 

Edelphus.  Prognosis  from  the  nature 
of  elements. 

Kjikha  trifolia.  The  poison-tree  of 
America. 

Edes.     A  name  for  amber. 
Kdessevum.     Pelarium.      An  eye-water 
of tragacanth,  arabic,  acacia,  opium,  &c. 
Edetz.     Amber. 

Edic  Edich.  Edir.  An  old  name  for 
iron 

Edra.  A  fracture;  also  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum.  * 

Edulcohantia.  (From  edulco,  to  make 
sweet.  Edulcorants.  Sweeteners.  Me- 
dicines which  absorb  the  vicious  humours 
of  the  body,  sweeten  the  fluids,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE.  (From  efervesco, 
to  grow  hot.)  Effervescentia.  That  agita- 
tion which  is  produced  by  mixing  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  together.  A  small  degree 
of  ebullition. 

Effides.     An  old  name  for  ceruss. 
Effila.     Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE.       (From    ejftoresco, 
to  blow  as  a  flower.)     EJjlorescentia. 
J.  A  preternatural  redness  of  the  skin. 
2.  In  chymistry  it  means  that  phenome- 
non which  takes  place  upon  Crystals,  pro- 
ducing a  white  powder  when  exposed  to  air. 
EFFLUVIUM.     (From  effiuo,   to  spread 
abroad.)     See  Contagion. 

Effractor*:  (From  effringo,  to  break 
down.  Ecpicsma.  A  species  of  fracture, 
in  which  the  bone  is  much  depressed  by  the 
blow. 

EFFUSION.  (From  effundo,  to  pour 
out.)  EJfusio.  In  surgery  it  means  the 
escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel,  or 
viscus,  naturally  containing  it,  and  its  lodg- 
ment in  another  cavity,  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  in  the  substance  of  parts.  Effu- 
sion also  sometimes  signifies  the  natural  se- 
cretion of  fluids  from  the  vessels  ;  thus  sur- 
geons frequently  speak  of  the  coagulable 
lymph  being  effused  on  different  surfaces. 
Eoeries.       (From    egero,  to  carry  out.) 

o.  An  excretion,  or  evacuation. 
I .( .<  •  Ovum.  The  eggs  of  poultry  are 
chiefly  used  as  food  :  the  different  part's  are 
likewise  employed  in  pharmacy  and  in 
medicine.  Thecalcined  shell  is  esteemed 
as  an  absorbent.  The  oil  of  the  egg  is 
softening,  and  is  used  externally  to  burns 


and  chaps.  The  yolk  of  the  egg  renders 
oil  miscible  with  water,  and  is  triturated 
with  the  same  view  with  resinous  and  other 
substances.  Raw  eggs  have  been  much 
recommended  as  a  popular  remedy  for 
jaundice. 

Kratr.Goiisis.  (From  ey^yo^ai,  to  watch.) 
A  watchfulness.  A  morbid  want  of  sleep. 
Ejaculantia.  (From  ejaculo,  to  cast 
out.)  Ejaculatoria.  The  vessels  which 
convey  the  seminal  matter  secreted  in  the 
testicles  to  the  penis.  These  are  the  epi- 
didymis, and  the  vasa  deferentia;  the 
vesicula:  seminales  are  the  receptacles  of 
the  semen. 

Ejectio.  (From  ejicio,  to  cast  out.) 
Excretlo.  The  discharging  of  humours  or 
excrements. 

Eilavis.  (From  uxice,  to  involve.)  A 
membrane  involving-  the  brain. 

Eileima.  (From  u\ia>,  to  form  convolu- 
tions.) In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  painful 
convolutions  of  the  intestines  from  flatu- 
lence. Sometimes  it  signifies  a  covering. 
Vogel  says  it  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the  bowels, 
as  if  a  nail  was  driven  in. 

Eileo.v.  (From  uxia>,  to  wind.)  Gor- 
rasus  says  it  is  a  name  of  the  intestinum 
ileum. 

Eileos.  (From  uxia>,  to  form  convolu- 
tions.)    The  iliac  passion. 

Eisbole  (From  us,  into,  and  /2*aao>, 
to  cast  )  It  signifies  sti-ictly  an  injection, 
but  is  used  to  express  the  access  of  a  dis- 
temper, or  of  a  particular  paroxysm. 

EisbjtOe.  (From  e«,  into,  and  mta>,  to 
breathe)     Inspiration  of  air. 

Ela  calli.  An  Indian  cathartic  shrub, 
the  Euphorbia  neriifoUa  of  Linnxus. 

El.hagnon.  (From  iaxiov,  oil,  and  a-yvix, 
chaste.)  The  agnus  cuslus  was  formerly 
so  called. 

El  kosacchahi'm.  (From  v.*iov,  oil,  and 
0-xx.^apiov,  sugar.)  A  mixture  of  essential  oil 
Willi  sugar. 

Ei-.isosELiMCM.  (From  i\zg,  a  lake,  fill! 
<rtxtvM,  parsley.)     Water  parsley. 

Elais  KTTiNEEirsis.  A  species  of  palm 
winch  grows  spontaneously  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  but  is  much  cultivated  in  the  West 
From  this  tree  is  obtained  the 
palm  oil  which  is  considered  as  an  emollient 
and  strengthener  of  all  kinds  of  weakness 
of  the  limbs.  It  also  is  recommended 
against  bruises,  strains,  cram;  %  pains, 
swellings,  &c. 

Ela^buatio.  A  method  of  analyzing 
mineral  waters. 

Hi,  vnfl  v.      An  old  name  for  alum. 
Elaphoboscum.      (From  s^aocc,   a  Stag, 
and  iZarxa,  to  eat  ;  so  ca'ied,   because  deer 
eat    them   greedily.)       The    wild    parsnip. 
See  Pavtinaca. 

Enruosco'.toiiON.  (From  ixuq-.c,  the 
stag,  and  s-xcosJcy,  garlic.)  Slag's  or  viper's 
garlic. 

ELAaviR.     Red  vitriol. 
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Elas  marts.     Burnt  lead. 

Elasma.  (From  tx<tt/va>,  a  lamina  or 
plate  of  any  kind.)  A  term  used  to  ex- 
press a  clyster-pipe. 

Elastic  fluid.     See  Gas. 

Elastic  gum.     See  Jndiav-rubber. 

ELASTICITY.  A  for=e  in  bodies,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  restore  them- 
selves to  the  posture  from  whence  they 
were  displaced  by  any  external  force.  To 
solve  this  properly,  many  have  recourse  to 
the  universal  law  of  nature,  attraction,  by 
which  the  parts  of  solid  and  firm  bodies 
are  caused  to  cohere  together:  whereby, 
when  hard  bodies  are  struck  or  bent,  so 
that  the  component  parts  arc  a  little  moved 
from  one  another,  but  not  quite  disjoined 
or  broken  off,  nor  separated  so  far  as  to  be 
out  of  the  power  of  attracting  force,  by 
which  they  cohere  together,  they  cer- 
tainly must,  on  the  cessation  of  the  ex- 
ternal violence,  spring  b.ck  with  a  very 
treat  velocity  to  their  former  state  ;  but 
hi  this  circumstance  the  atmospherical 
pressure  will  account  for  it  as  well:  be- 
cause such  a  violence,  if  it  be  not  great 
enough  to  separate  the  constituent  par- 
ticles of  a  body  far  enough  to  let  in  any 
foreign  matter,  must  occasion  many  va- 
cuola  between  the  separated  surfaces,  so 
that  upon  the  removal  they  will  close 
again  by  the  pressure  of  the  aerial  fluid 
upon  the  external  parts,  ;.  e.  the  body  will 
come  again  into  it.  natural  posture.  The 
included  air,  likewise,  in  most  bodies,  gives 
that  power  of  rendition  upon  their  per- 
cussion. 

If  two  bodies  perfectly  elastic  strike  one 
against  another,  there  will  be  or  remain 
in  each  the  same  relative  velocity  as  be- 
fore, i.  e.  they  will  recede  with  the  same 
velocity  as  they  met  together  with.  For 
the  compressive  force,  or  the  magnitude 
of  the  stroke  in  any  given  bodies,  arises 
from  the  relative  velocity  of  those  bodies, 
and  is  proportional  to  it :  and  bodies  per- 
fectly clastic  will  restore  themselves  com- 
pletely to  the  figure  they  had  before  the 
shock ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  restitutive 
force  is  equal  to  the  compressive,  and 
therefore  must  be  equal  to  the  f  rce  with 
which  they  came  together,  and  consequent- 
ly they  must  by  elasticity  recede  again  from 
each  other  with  the  same  velocity.  Hence, 
taking  equal  times  before  and  after  the 
shock,  die  distances  between  the  bodies  will 
be  equal :  and  t  hie  fire  the  distances  of 
times  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
will,  i:i  the  same  times,  be  equal.  And 
hence  the  laws  of  percussion  of  bodies  per- 
fectly elastic  are  easily  deduced. 

ELATERIUM.  (From  th-jusv,  to  stimu- 
late or  agitate:  so  named  from  its  great 
purgative  qualities.)    See  Cucumia  agrestis. 

Elatbebia.  A  name  for  the  cascanlia 
bark. 

rkATi\F.     (From  £'  oItitv,  smaller,  being 


the  smaller  species.)  Fluellen,  or  female 
speedwell.  Antirr/unum  elating  of  Lin- 
nreus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  hive  a 
roughish  bitter  taste,  but  HO  smell.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  against  scurvy  and  old 
ulcerations,  but  now  wholly  forgotten 

Elitites.     Bloodstone. 

Etcosis.  (From  smcoc,  an  ulcer)  A 
disease  attendetl  with  fetid,  carious,  and 
chronic  ulcers.     The  term  is  seldom  used. 

El  ler.     See  Sambucus. 

Elder  dwarf.     See  Ebulus. 

Elecampane.      See  Enula  campatia. 

ELECTUICITY.  (Electricitas,  from 
electrum,  «awt/j:v,  from  tMHlug,  the  sun, 
because  of  its  bright  shining  colour  ;  or 
from  ihKui,  to  draw,  because  of  its  mag- 
netic power.)  A  property  which  certain 
bodies  possess  when  rubbed,  heated,  or  ex- 
cited, whereby  they  attract  remote  bodies, 
and  frequently  emit  sparks  or  streams  of 
light.  The  ancients  first  observed  this  pro- 
perty in  amber,  which  they  called  electrum, 
and  hence  arise  the  word  electricity.  The 
efficacy  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of  several 
diseases  has  been  supported  by  many  very 
respectable  authorities,  especially  in  para- 
lytic diseases.  It  considerably  augments 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  excites 
the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

Electrodes.  (From  nKml^ov,  amber.) 
An  epithet  for  stools  which  shine  like  amber 

Kt.ECTRUM  minehalk.  The  tincture  of. 
metals.  It  is  made  of  tin  and  copper,  to 
which  some  add  gold,  and  double  its 
quantity  of  martial  regulus  of  antimony, 
melted  together ;  from  these  there  results 
a  metallic  mass,  to  which  some  chymists 
have  given  the  name  of  electrum  minerale. 
This  mass  is  powdered  and  detonated  with 
nitre  and  charcoal  to  a  kind  of  scoria  ;  it 
is  powdered  again  whilst  hot,  and  tli  n  di- 
gested in  spirit  of  win*',  whence  a  tincture 
is  obtained  of  a  fine  red  colour. 

ELECT  UAKIL'M.  An  electuary.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  refers  Ihose  articles 
which  were  formerly  called  electuaries  to 
confections  and  conserves. 

Electuarium:  ajitihonii  iv.  Electuaiii 
semis,  one  ounce  ;  guaiaci  gummi,  hydrar- 
gyri  cum  sulphure  antimonii  ppti.  sing. 
half  an  ounce  ;  syrupi  simpticis  q.  s.  misce. 
Of  this  electuary  from  a  dram  to  about 
two  drams  is  given  twice  a  day,  in  those 
cutaneous  diseases  which  go  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  scorbutic.  It  is  usually  ac- 
companied with  the  decoctions  of  elm, 
baric,  or  sarsaparilla. 

Electuarium  cassi.e.  See  Con/ecti* 
casiite. 

Electuarium  catechu.  Confectio  Ja- 
ponica.  Electuary  of  catechu,  commonly 
called  Japonic  confection.  Take  of  mi- 
mosa catechu,  four  ounces ;  kino,  three 
ounces;  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  each,  one  ounce; 
opium  diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Spanish    while    wine    one    drachm  and  a 
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half  j  syrup  of  dried  roses  boiled  to  the  con- 
sistence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter. Reduce  the  solids  to  powder,  and 
having  mixed  them  with  the  opium  and 
*yrup,  make  them  into  an  electuary.  A 
very  useful  astringent,  and  perhaps  the 
most  efficacious  way  of  giving  the  catechu 
to  advantage.  Ten  scruples  of  this  elec- 
tuary contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

F.LECTUAKIU*       CISCHOS.Ii      COM       N'ATRO. 

}y  natri  ppti  ^jj  ;  puiveris  cinchonas  uflc  ; 
mucilagini  gummi  arabaci  q.  s.  misce.  In 
i his  composition  mucilage  is  preferred  to 
.syrup,  on  account  of  its  covering  the  taste 
of  the  bark  much  more  advantageously. 
It  should,  for  this  purpose,  however,  be 
made  thin,  otherwise  it  will  increase  the 
bulk  of  the  electuary  too  much. 

Tins  remedy  \.ill  be  found  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  burnt  sponge,  whose 
powers  as  a  remedy  in  scrophula,  are  known 
solely  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of  na- 
tron contained  in  it.  The  dose  is  two 
dr.chms,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Electcariim  opiatum.  See  Confectio 
opii. 

Ei.elispiiacos.  (From  i\tM(u>,  to  distort, 
and  o-<pxKos,  sage  ;  so  named  from  the  spiral 
coiling  of  its  leaves  and  branches.)  A  spe- 
cies of  sage. 

Elembrat.  An  obsolete  term  for  alka- 
line salts. 

ELEMENTS.  Radicals.  First  princi- 
ples. The  minutest  particles  of  any  sub- 
stance, which  can  no  further  he  divided  or 
decomposed  by  chymical  analysis.  Many 
substances  cannot  be  farther  decomposed 
by  the  chymist  into  constituent  parts,  but 
this  does  not  entitle  the  ranking  them 
among  the  elements.  Though  they  are  as 
yet  decomposed,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  undecomposable ;  as,  perhaps,  neither 
our  senses  nor  our  instruments  will  ever 
reach  those  substances  which  by  their  na- 
Uire  ad:nit  of  no  sort  of  decomposition. 
The  bodies  which  are  known  to  us  at  pre- 
sent, however,  as  simple  substances,  amount 
to  forty-one ;  some  of  these  may  be  sensi- 
bly exhibited  in  their  simple  state,  uncom- 
bined  with  other  matters  :  these  are  termed 
ostensible,  producible,  simple  substances,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  whose  exist- 
ence or  presence  is  only  inferred  from  facts, 
and  are  called  unustensible,  unproducible, 
simple  substances.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  simple  substances  at  present  known. 
Unproducible,   simple  Substances. 

1.  Phlogiston,  or        10.  Horacic,  radical. 
basis  of  light.  11.  Rad.  of  gold. 

2.  Oxygen.  12.  — —  platina. 

3.  Hydrogen.  13.  silver. 

4.  Azotic.        "^  14.  mercury. 

5.  Carbonic.      I  _;      15.  lead. 

6.  Sulphur.        I  o      16.  copper. 

7.  Phosphor.      (  "%      17.  iron. 

8.  Muriatic.       |  M      18.  tm. 

9.  Fluoric-        J  19.  — > z'ne. 


20.  Rad.  of  bismuth.  26.  Rad.  of  molybd. 


21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 


■  anlim. 
nickel, 
cobalt. 

■  arsenic. 
mangan. 


27- 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


wolfranc. 
uranium, 
titanium. 
tellurium. 
.  chronic 


Producible,  ostensible,  simple  Substances. 


32.  Caloric. 

33.  Siliceous. 

34.  Calcar. 

35.  Magnesia,  , 

36.  Ponder.      J  a 


Sirontian 

38  Argillac. 
39.  Giucine. 
40  V'egetab. 
41.  Mineral. 
The  alkalis  have  lately  been  decomposed. 
See  Potassa  and  Soda. 

ELEMI.  (h  is  said  this  is  the  Ethiopian 
name.)  Cum  elemi.  Tie  parent  piaiH  of 
this  resin  is  supposed  to  be  the  .hnyrisele- 
mifera  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  tends  qmnate- 
pinnatisque  subtus  tomentosis.  Elemi  is 
brought  here  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies: 
it  is  most  esteemed  when  sofiish,  somewhat 
transparent,  of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  in- 
clining a  little  to  green,  and  of  a  strong, 
though  not  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  only 
used  in  ointments  and  plasters,  and  is  a 
powerful   digestive. 

Elemi  uxguextum.  See  Unguentum 
elemi  compositum. 

Ei.emmfera  ccRassavica  AiiBOP.  The 
gum  elemi-tree. 

Elesgi.     A  tree  of  Malabar.     Cardiac. 
Eleochrysum.     (From  yiKto:,  the  sun,  and 
yjuvK,  gold ;  so  called  from  their  shining 
yellow    appearance )      Eliochrysum.      Gol- 
dilocks.    See  FAiochrysum. 

Eleosih>um.  (From  o.cc,  a  lake,  and 
trikivov,  psr->ley.)     See  Apium. 

Elephantia.  (From  vm$*e,  an  elephant, 
so  called  from  the  grei.t  enlargement  of 
the  body  in  this  disorder.)  A  species  of 
anasarca. 

Elephantia  arabcm.  In  Dr.  Cullen's 
nosology  it  is  synonymous  with  elephantiasis. 
The  term  is,  however,  occasionally  confined 
to  this  disease  when  it  affects  the  feet. 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  (From  iXtqa.;,  an 
elephant ;  so  named  from  the  legs  of  peo- 
ple affected  with  this  disorder  growing 
scaly,  rough,  and  wonderfully  large,  at  an 
advanced  period,  like  the  legs  of  an  ele- 
phant.) Elephas.  Elephantia.  Lazari 
morbus  vel  malum.  Ph<ewceus  morbus  A 
disease  that  attacks  the  whole  body,  but 
mostly  aflects  the  feet,  which  appear  some- 
what like  those  of  the  elephant.  It  is  known 
by  the  skin  being  thick,  rough,  wrinkly, 
unctuous,  and  void  of  hair,  and  mostly 
without  the  sense  of  feeling.  It  is  said  to 
be  contagious.  Cullen  makes  it  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  cachexies,  and  order  im- 
petigines. 

Elephantiasis  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed  to  arise  in  consequence  of  some 
slight  attack  of  fever,  on  the  cessation  oi* 
which  the  morbid  matter  falls  on  the  leg, 
and  occasions  a  distention  and  tumefaction 
of  the  limb,  which  is  afterwards  overspread 
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With  uneven  lumps,  and  deep  fissures.  By 
some  authors  it  has  been  considered  as  a 
species  of  leprosy  ;  but  it  often  subsists  for 
many  years  without  being  accompanied 
with  any  of  the  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize that  disease. 

It  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  with- 
out much  previous  indisposition  ;  but  more 
generally,  the  person  is  seized  with  a  cold- 
ness and  shivering,  pains  in  the  head,  back, 
and  loins,  and  some  degree  of  nausea.  A 
slight  fever  then  ensues,  and  a  severe  pain 
is  felt  in  one  of  the  inguinal  glands,  which, 
after  a  short  time,  becomes  hard,  swelled, 
and  inflamed.  No  suppuraiion,  however, 
ensues  ;  but  a  red  streak  may  be  observed 
running  down  the  thigh  from  the  swelled 
gland  to  the  leg.  As  the  inflammation  in- 
creases in  all  the  parts,  the  fever  gradually 
abates,  and  perhaps,  after  two  or  three 
days  continuance,  goes  off.  It  however, 
returns  again  at  uncertain  periods,  leaving 
the  leg  greatly  swelled  with  varicose  turgid 
veins,  the  skin  rough  and  rugged,  and  a 
thickened  membrana  cellulosa.  Scales  ap- 
pear also  on  the  surface,  which  do  not  fall 
off,  but  are  enlarged  by  the  increasing 
thickness  of  the  membranes  ;  uneven  lumps, 
with  deep  fissures,  are  formed,  and  the  leg 
and  foot  become  at  last  of  an  enormous 
size. 

A  person  may  labour  under  this  disease 
many  years,  without  finding  much  altera- 
tion in  the  general  health,  except  during 
the  continuance  of  the  attacks ;  and  per- 
haps the  chief  inconvenience  he  will  expe- 
rience is  the  enormous  bulky  leg  which  he 
drags  about  with  him.  The  incumbrance 
has,  indeed,  induced  many  who  have  la- 
boured under  this  disease  to  submit  to  an 
amputation ;  but  the  operation  seldom 
proves  a  radical  cure,  as  the  other  leg  fre- 
quently becomes  affected. 

Hillary  observes,  that  he  never  saw  both 
legs  swelled  at  the  same  time.  Instances 
where  they  have  alike  acquired  a  frightful 
and  prodigious  size,  have,  however,  fre- 
quently fallen  under  the  observation  of  other 
physicians. 

Elephahtinum  emplastrum.  A  plaster 
described  by  Oribasius.  Celsus  describes 
one  of  the  same  name,  but  very  different  in 
qualities. 

Elcpuas.  (h>,i<p*c,  the  elephant.)  The 
disease  called  elephantiasis ;  also  aqua  fortis. 

Eleksxa.  An  obsolete  term  for  black 
lead. 

Elesmatis.  An  old  term  for  burnt 
lead. 

EiETTAiu  primum.  See  Amomum  ve- 
nm. 

Eleutherta  bark.     See  Cascarilla. 

Eleutht.rijs  cortex.     See  Cascarilla. 

Elevatio.  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.)  Ele- 
vation.    Sublimation. 

ELEVATOR  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up) 
A  muscle  is  so  called  whose  office  is  to  lift 


up  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached.  Also 
a  chirurgical  instrument  .elevatorittm,  with 
which  surgeons  laise  any  depressed  portion 
of  bone,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  cranium. 

Elevator  labu  infeuiuius  pbofHTDB. 
See  Levator  labii  inferiorie. 

Elevator    labii    scperioris  pb 
See  levator  labii  superioris  alxque  nasi 

Elevator  labiorum.  See  Levator  an- 
guli  oris. 

Elevator  nasi  alarum.  Muscles  of 
the  alae  of  the  nose. 

Elevator  oculi.     See  Levator  oculi. 

Elevator  falpehh.k  superioris  See 
Levator  palpebral  superioris. 

Elevator  scapul/e.  See  Levator  sea- 
puLc. 

Elevatorium  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.) 
An  instrument  to  raise  a  depression  in  the 
skull. 

Elibaxum.     See  Olihunum. 

F. i.icuiiYsu.M.  (From  axo?,  the  sun,  and 
^gui-cc,  gold  ;  so  called  from  their  shining 
ycltow  appearance.)  Stxchas  citiina.  Gol« 
dilncks.  This  small  downy  plant  is  the 
Gnaphaliwn  stajchas  of  Linnaeus.  The 
flowers  are  warm,  pungent,  and  hitter,  and 
said  to  possess  aperient  and  corroborant 
virtues. 

Ei.miuoN.  Mastich  ;  a  mixture  of 
brass. 

Eligma.     An  old  name  for  a  linctus. 

Elieomeli.  (From  thcuov,  and  (aim,  ho- 
ney.)    A  sweet  purging  oil  like  honey. 

Flioselinum.     See  Eleoaelinum. 

Elitiiroides.  The  vaginal  coat  of  the 
testicle. 

Ei.ixatjo.  (From  eli.vo,  to  boil.)  The 
act  of  seething,  or  boiling. 

ELIXIR.  (From  elekser,  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  quintessence.)  A  term  former- 
ly applied  to  many  preparations  similar  to 
compound  tinctures.  It  is  now  very  little 
employed. 

Elixir  of  health.  Elixir  salutis  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  what  is  now  called 
compound  tincture  of  senna.  See  IHnctura 
semite  composita. 

Elixir  paregoricum.  Paregoric  elixir. 
See  Tinctura  opii camphoratet. 

Elixir  prophietatis.  A  preparation  of 
aloes. 

Elixir  sacrum.  See  Tinctura  rhai  ami 
aloe. 

Elixir  salutis.     See  Tinct.  senna:  comp. 

Elixir  sto.machicum.  Stomachic  elixir. 
See  Tinctura  gentium?  composita. 

Elixivatio.  (From  elixo,  to  boil,  or 
'rom  lixivium,  lye.)  The  extraction  of  a 
fixed  salt  from  vegetables,  by  an  affusion 
of  water. 

Elleborum.     See  HelUborus  ulbus. 

Elm.     See  Ulmus. 

Elmixtiies.  (From  uku»,  to  involve, 
from  its  contortions  )     Worms. 

Elm-leaved  sumach.     See  Sumach. 

Elodes.      (From    «>:c,    a    swamp.)     A 
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term  given  to  a  sweating  fever,  from  its 
great  moisture. 

Ei.ongatio.  (From  elovgo,  to  lengthen 
out.)  An  imperfect  luxation,  where  the  li- 
gament  is  only  lengthened,  and  the  bone 
not  put  out  of  its  socket. 

ELUTRIATION.  (From  elutriatio,  to 
cleanse.)  Washing  over.  It  is  the  pouring 
a  liquor  out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  in 
order  to  separate  the  subsiding  matter  from 
the  clear  and  fluid  part. 

Eluvies  (From  duo,  to  cleanse.)  The 
effluvium  from  a  swampy  place.  Also  the 
humour  discharged  in  fluor  albus. 

Eluxatio.  (From  elvxo,  to  put  out  of 
joint.)     A  luxation,  or  dislocation. 

Elymagrostis.  (From  i\u/xo;,  the  herb 
panic,  and  a^gaw,  wild.)     Wild  panic. 

Ely  mis.     (RAM/zee.)    The  herb  panic. 

ELYTROCELE  (From  «ai/t§ov,  the  va- 
gina, and  iuiKh,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  in  the 
vagina. 

Elytroides.  {Elytroides;  from  «.w- 
Tgov,  a  sheath,  and  s«fo?,  form.)  Like  a 
sheath.  The  tunica  vaginalis  is  so  called 
by  some  writers,  because  it  includes  the 
testes  like  a  sheath. 

Elython.  (From  txvu,  to  involve.) 
The  vagina.  A  sheath.  The  membranes 
which  involve  the  spinal  marrow  are  called 
elytra,  ewlga. 

Emajiginatio.  (From  emargino,  to 
cleanse  the  edges.)  The  cleansing  of  the 
edges  of  wounds  from  scurf  and  filth. 

Emascui.atus.  (From  emasculo,  to  ren- 
der impotent.)  Having  the  testicles  in  the 
belly,  and  not  fallen  into  the  scrotum. 

Emhamma.  (From, t/u.Gct7f]i»,  to  immerge 
in.)  A  medicated  pickle  to  dip  the  food 
in. 

Embole.  (From  epCzxAa*,  to  put  in.) 
The  reduction  or  setting  of  a  dislocated 
bone. 

Embolum.  (From  {(uCotAAa),  to  cast  out ; 
so  named  because  it  ejects  the  semen.) 
The  penis. 

Em  bregma.  (From  t/mCgi^oi,  to  make 
wet.)  A  fluid  application  to  any  part  of 
the  body. 

Embrocatio  aluminis.  p,  Aluminis  3jj. 
Aceti  spiritus  vinosi  tenuioris,  sing.  lbss. 
For  chilblains  and  diseased  joints. 

Embrocatio  ammonia.  $c  embroca- 
tionis  ammoniac  acetatae  cum  sapone  3-jj. 
Aqua:  ammoniac  purae  Jjj.  For  sprains  and 
bruises. 

Embrocatio  ammonia*  acetat.ze  cam- 
phorat*;.  fy.  solutionis  saponis  cum  cam- 
phora,  aqux  ammoniac  acetatae  sing.  gj. 
Aqux  ammonia  purae  £ss.  For  sprains 
and  bruises.  It  is  also  frequently  applied 
to  disperse  chilblains  which  have  not  sup- 
purated. It  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
steers'  opodeldoc. 

EMRROCATIO       AMMONIjE      ACETATiK.        £ 

aqux   ammonia;    acetatae.      Solutionis  sa- 


ponis sing,  3j.  M.  For  bruises  with  inflam- 
mation. 

Embrocatio  cantharidis  cum  cam- 
phora.  R;  cantharidis.  Spiritus  cam- 
phorae  sing.  £j.  M.  This  may  be  used  in 
any  case  in  which  the  object  is  to  stimulate 
the  skin.  The  absorption  of  cantharides, 
however,  may  bring  on  a  strangury. 

EMBROCATION.  (From  tp'fyx**  to 
moisten,  or  soak  in.)  Embroche.  Embro- 
catio. A  fluid  application  to  rub  any  part 
of  the  body  with.  Many  use  the'  term, 
however,  as  synonymous  with  liniment. 
The  following  embrocations  are  noticed 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica. 

Embroche.     See  Embrocation. 

EMBRYO.  (From  t^tm,  to  bud  forth.) 
The  foetus  in  utero  is  so  called  before  the 
fifJi  month  of  pregnancy,  because  its 
growth  resembles  that  of  the  budding  of  a 
plant. 

Embryothlastes.  (From  s^Cgyav,  the 
foetus,  and  Sxawn,  to  break.)  Embi-yorectes. 
A  chrochet,  or  instrument  for  breaking  the 
bones  of  a  dead  foetus  to  promote  its  de- 
livery. 

EMBRYOTOMY.  (From  e/uC^v,  a 
foetus,  and  ripm,  to  cut.)  Embryotomia. 
The  separating  of  any  part  of  the  foetus 
whilst  in  utero,  to  extract  it. 

Embryulcus.  (From  e/xCgww,  a  foetus, 
and  jaxcc,  to  draw.)  A  blunt  hook,  or  for- 
ceps, for  drawing  the  child  from  the  womb. 

E.MERus.     Scorpion  senna.     A  laxative. 

Emesia.  (From  ipim,  to  vomit.)  Emes- 
ma.  Emtsis.  The  act  of  vomiting.  Me- 
dicines which  cause  vomiting. 

EMETICS.  (Emetica,  sc.  me  die  amenta; 
from  i/uitu,  to  vomit.)  Substances  capable 
of  exciting  vomiting,  independent  of  any 
effect  arising  from  the  mere  quantity  of 
matter  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  of 
any  nauseous  taste  or  flavour. 

The  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is  very 
different  in  different  individuals,  and  is  of- 
ten considerably  varied  by  disease. 

Emetics  are  employed  in  many  diseases. 

When  any  morbid  affection  depends  upon, 
or  is  connected  yvith,  over  distention  of  the 
stomach,  or  the  presence  of  acrid,  indi- 
gestible matters,  vomiting  gives  speedy  re- 
lief. Hence  its  utility  in  impaired  appe- 
tite, acidity  in  the  stomach,  in  intoxication, 
and  where  poisons  have  been  swallowed. 

From  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera  in  vomiting,  emetics  have  been  con- 
sidered as  serviceable  in  jaundice,  arising 
from  biliary  calculi  obstructing  the  ducts. 

The  expectorant  poyver  of  emetics,  and 
their  utility  in  catarrh  and  phthisis,  have 
been  ascribed  to  a  similar  pressure  ^ex- 
tended  to  the  thoracic  viscera. 

In  the  different  varieties  of  febrile  affec- 
tioi  s,  much  advantage  is  derived  from  ex- 
citing vomiting,  especially  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.    In  high  inflam- 
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matory  fever  it  is  considered  as  dangerous, 
and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus  it  is 
prejudicial. 

Kinetics,  given  in  such  doses  as  only  to 
excite  nausea,  have  been  found  useful  in 
restraining  hamorrhage. 

Different  species  of  dropsy  have  been 
cured  by  vomiting,  fiom  it.-,  having  excited 
absorption.  To  the  same  effect,  perhaps, 
is  owing  the  dispersion  of  swelled  testicle, 
bubo,  and  other  swellings,  which  have  occa- 
sionally resulted  from  this  operation. 

The  operation  of  vomiting  ,s  dangerous 
or  hurtful,  in  the  following  cases  :  where 
there  is  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
head,  especially  in  plethoric  habits;  in 
visceral  inflammation  j  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy  ;  in  hernia  and  prolap- 
sus uteri ;  and  wherever  there  exsists  ex- 
treme general  debility.  The  ihquentuse 
of  emetics  weakens  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach. An  emetic  should  always  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  fluid  form.  Its  operation 
may  be  promoted  by  drinking  any  tepid 
diulent,  or  bitter  infusion. 

The  individual  emetics  may  be  arranged 
under  those  derived  from  the  vegetable, 
and  those  from  the  mineral  kiegdom.  From 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  numbered 
ipecacuana,  scilla  maritima,  anthemis  no- 
bdis,  sinapis  alba,  asarum  Europxtim,  ni- 
cotiana  tabacum.  From  the  mineral  king- 
dom, antimony,  sulphat  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per, and  the  subacetat  of  copper.  To 
these  may  be  added  ammonia  and  its  hydro- 
sulphuret. 

EMETOCATHxnTiccs.  (From  I/A**,  to  vo- 
mit, and  jta8sM<>a>,  to  purge.)  Purging  both 
by  vomit  and  stool. 

Eminkxtj.k  q.uadiugkmin;e-  See  Tu- 
bercula  quadrigemina. 

EMMENAGOGUES.  {Emnatag^a,  sc. 
medicament  a,  ty.fji.w/3.yu,yei :  fjom  ofA/^ivia., 
the  menses,  and  aya,,  to  move.)  Those 
medicines  thai  possess  a  power  of  pro- 
moting that  monthly  discharge  of  blood  by 
the  uterus,  which,  from  a  law  of  the  animal 
occonomy,  should  take  place  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  female  system.  The  ar- 
ticles belonging  to  this  class  may  be  refer- 
red to  four  orders : 

1.  Stimulating  emmenagogues,  as  hydrar- 
gyrite  and  antimonial  preparations,  which 
are  principally  adapted  for  the  young,  and 
those  with  peculiar  insensibility  of  the 
uterus. 

2.  Irritating  emmena%  agues,  as  aloes,  sa- 
vine,  and  Spanish  fixes  ;  these  are  lo  be 
preferred  in  torpid  and  chlorotic  habits. 

3.  Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  ferruginous 
preparations,  cold  bath,  and  exercise,  which 
are  advantageously  selected  for  the  lax  and 
phlegmatic. 

4.  Antispasmodic  emmenagogues,  as  assa- 
foetida,  castor,  and  pediluvia  :  the  constitu- 
tions to   which  these  are  more  especially 


suited  are  the  delicate,  the  weak,  and  the 
irritable. 

Emm  km  v.  (From  »•.,  in,  and  pw,  a  month.) 
The  menstrual  flux. 

EMOLLIENTS.  {Emollientia,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta  ,-  from  emollio,  to  soften.  )  Those 
substances  which  possess  a  power  of  relax- 
ing the  livmg  and  animal  fibre,  without  pro- 
ducing that  effect  from  any  mechanical 
action.  The  different  articles  belonging  to 
this  class  of  medicines  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  following  orders  i 

1.  Humect  ant  emollients,  as  -varm,  water 
and  tepid  vapours,  which  are  fitted  for  the 
robust  and  those  in  the  prime  of  life. 

2.  Relaxing  emollients,  as  althsea,  malva, 
&c.  These  nuiy  be  employed  in  all  consti- 
tution.-, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  do 
not  claim  a  preference  to  others  from  an) 
particular  habit  of  body. 

3.  Lubricating  emollients,  as  bland  oils, 
fat,  and  lard.  The  same  observation  will 
hiild  of  this  order  as  was  made  of  the  last 
mentioned, 

4.  Atonic  emollients,  as  opium  and  pedi- 
luvia :  these  are  applicable  to  any  consti- 
tution, but  are  to  be  preferred  in  habit* 
where  the  effects  of  this  clsss  are  required 
over  the  system  in  general. 

Empkiria.  (From  ev,  and  tsrtt^ui,  to  en- 
deavour.)    Professional  experience 

Emfheromenis.  (From  i/uqi£u,  to  bear.) 
Urine,  or  other  substance,  which  has  a 
sediment.  * 

Emthhactica.  (From  «/x<pg*T7ai,  to  ob- 
struct.') Medicines  which  applied  to  the 
skin, shut  up  the  ports. 

EMPHYSEMA.  (From  t/u<pu<r*a>,  to  in- 
flate.)  Pneumatosis.  Air  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. In  general  it  is  confined  to  one  place; 
but  in  a  few  cases  it  spreads  universally  over 
the  whole  body,  and  occasions  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  swelling.  It  sometimes  arises 
spontaneously,  which  is,  however,  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  or  comes  on  immediately 
after  delivery,  without  any  evident  can 
but  it  is  most  generally  induced  by  a 
wound  or  injury  done  to  the  thorax,  anil 
which  affects  the  lungs  ;  in  which  case,  t lu- 
air  passes  from  these,  through  the  wound,  in- 
to the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  and 
from  thence  spreads  over  the  whole  body. 

Emphysema  is  attended  with  an  evident 
crackling  noise,  and  elasticity  upon  pres- 
sure;  and  sometimes  with  much  difficulty 
of  breathing,  oppression,  and  anxiety. 

We  are  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  by  no 
means  unattended  with  danger;  but  more 
probably  from  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
it,  than  any  hazard  from  the  complaint  itself. 

EMPIRIC.  (Empiiicus,  f^Trog/xcc :  from 
w,  in,  and  «r«;g*.  experience.)  One  who 
practises  the  healing  art  upon  experience, 
and  not  theory.  I  his  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  empiric  :  but  it  is  now  applied, 
in  a  very  opposite  sense,  to  those  who 
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viate  from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
scientific  and  regular  practitioners,  and 
vend  nostrums,  or  sound  iiieir  own  praise 
in  the  public  papers. 

Empi.astica.  (From  i/x7rK%j-<ra,,  to  ob- 
struct.) Medicines  which,  spread  upon 
the  .skin,  stop  the  pores. 

EMFLASTRUM.  (From  UAirtourov,  to 
spie.ul  iipun.)  A  plaster.  Plasters  are 
composed  of  unctuous  substances,  united 
either  to  powders  or  metallic  oxyds,  &c. 
They  ought  to  be  of  such  a  consistence  as 
not  to  stick  to  the  lingers  when  cold,  but 
to  become  soft,  so  as  to  be  spread  out,  in 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that  of 
human  body,  to  continue  tenacious  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  skin.  They  owe  their 
consistence  either  1.0  metallic  oxyds,  es- 
pecially those  of  lead,  or  to  wax,  resin,  &c. 
They  are  usually  kept  in  rolls  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  spread,  when  wanted  for  use, 
npon  thin  leaiher  ;  it'  the  plaster  ben.)  of 
itselt  sufficiently  adhesive,  it  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded at  its  margin  by  a  boundary  of  re- 
sin plaster. 

Emplastfium  ammojuaci.  Take  of  pu- 
rified ammoniacum,  five  ounces  ;  acetic 
acid  half  a  pint  Dissolve  the  ammoniacum 
in  the  acid,  then  evaporate  the  liquor  in  an 
iron  vessel,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  con- 
stantly stirring  it,  until  it  acquires  a  proper 
consistence.  This  plaster  is  now  firs  in- 
troduced in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  ;  it 
adheres  well  to  the  skin,  without  irritating 
it,  and  without  producing  inconvenience 
by  its  smell. 

EMPLASTRUM     AMMOMACI     CUM      IIYDnAR- 

oyro.  "  Take  of  purified  ammoniacum,  a 
pound  ;  purified  mercury,  three  ounces ; 
sulphurated  oil,  a  drachm."  Rub  the  mer- 
cury with  the  sulphurated  oil  until  the 
globules  disappear  ;  then  add  by  degrees 
the  ammoniacum,  previously  melted,  and 
mix  the  whole  together.  This  mixture  of 
ammoniacum  hydrargyria  and  sulphur,  is 
said  to  possess  resolvent  virtues  ;  and  the 

E  Lister  is  recommended  ww'w  this  view  to 
e    applied    to    nodes,    tophs,    indurated 
glands,  and  tumours. 

Emplastrum  as  f.fktidjb.  Emplastrnm 
antithyatericum.  Plaster  of  as  ■  oetid,.. 
Take  of  plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxyd  of 
lead,  asaloetida,  each  two  parts;  galbanum, 
yellow  wax,  each  one  part.  This  piaster 
is  said  to  possess  anodyne  and  antispasmo- 
dic virtues.  It  is,  therefore,  occasionally 
directed  to  be  applied  to  the  umbilical  re- 
gion in  hysterical  cises. 

Emplastiium  t-ANTiiAitinis.  See  Emplaa- 
trttm  lyttce. 

Emflastbum  CERA  Wax  plaster.  Em- 
plastrnm attrahens.  Take  of  yellow  wax, 
!>repared  suet,  of  each  three  pounds;  yel- 
ow  resin,  a  pound.  Mix  them  together 
and  strain.  This  is  a  gently  drawing 
paration,  calculated  to  promote  a  nude- 
rate  discharge  from  the  blistered  surface, 


with  which  intention  it  is  mostly  used. 
Where  the  stronger  preparations  irritate, 
this  will  be  found  in  general  to  agree. 

EMPLASTttUM  cumini  Cumin  plaster. 
"  'Fake  of  cumin-seeds,  carraway -seeds, 
bay  berries,  of  each  three  ounces ;  dried 
pitch,  three  pounds  ;  yellow  wax,  three 
ounces."  Having  melted  the  dried  pitch 
and  wax  together,  add  the  remaining  art'u 
cles,  previously  powdered,  and  mix.  A 
warm  stomachic  plaster,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach  expels  flatulency. 
To  indolent  scrophulous  tumours,  where 
the  object  is  to  promote  suppuration,  this 
is  an  efficacious  plaster. 

EmPLAVPRUM       GaLBANI       COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  Galbanum  plaster,  formerly 
called  emplastrnm  lithargyri  compositum  and 
diachylon  magnum  can  gummi.  Take  of 
galbanum  gum  resin,  eight  ounces.  Lead 
plaster,  three  pounds  ,  common  turpenine, 
ten  drachms  ;  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  three 
ounces.  Having  melted  the  galbanum 
gum  resin  with  the  turpentine,  mix  in  first 
the  powdered  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  and 
then  the  lead  plaster,  prevouslj  m<  Ited 
by  a  slow  fire,  and  mix  the  whole.  This 
plaster  is  used  as  a  warm  digestive  and 
suppurative,  calculated  to  promote  matu- 
ration of  indolent  or  scirrhous  tumours,  and 
to  allay  the  pains  of  sciatica,  arthrodynia, 
&c. 

Empi.astkum  hyduargyhi.  Mercurial 
plastrr  Emplastrnm  lithargyri  cum  hy. 
drargyro  "  Take  of  purified  mercury, 
three  ounces  ;  sulphurated  oil,  a  fluid 
drachm  ;  lead  plas  er  a  pound."  Rub  the 
mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil,  until  the 
globult  s  disappear  ;  then  add  by  degrees 
the  lead  plaster,  melted,  and  mix  the 
whole. 

Emplastrum  i.adani  compositum.  This 
may  be  used  with  the  same  imentons  as 
the  cumin  plaster,  to  which  it  is  in  no  way 
superior,  though  composed  of  more  expen- 
sive materials  Formerly  it  was  consider* 
ed  ;>s  i  v  -p.-  ejeg'ant  .stomach  plaster,  but  is 
now  distil  d. 

Emplasthum  lithargyri.  Diachylon. 
"Take  of  semivtrcous  oxyd  of  I  ad,  in 
verj  fine  powder,  five  pounds;  olive  oil, 
a  gallon  ;  water,  two  pints."  P>oil  them 
with  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  until 
the  oil  and  lith  uge  unite,  so  as  to  form  a 
plaster.  Excoriations  of  the  skin,  slight 
burns,  and  the  like  may  be  covered  » ith 
this  plaster  :  but  ii  is  m  more  genearl  use, 
as  a  defensi'  ve,  where  the  skin  becomes 
red  from  King  a  long  time  on  the  part. 

Emplasthum  lithargyri  compositum. 
See  Emplastrum  Galbani  compositum 

EllPMST'V'i      LI     HAROIRI     CUM    RISIXA. 

Sd    Emplastrnm  resinx. 

Emplastuuv     Lytte.         Blistering    fly. 

astrttm   cantharides.      Em- 

plastrum  vestcatorium     Take  of  blistering 

flies,  in  ver>   fine  powder,  a  pound ;  was 
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plaster,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  prepared  fat, 
a  pound.  Having  melted  the  plaster  and 
fat  together,  and  removed  them  from  the 
fire,  a  little  before  they  become  solid 
sprinkle  in  the  blistering  hVs,  and  mix  the 
whole  together.  See  Blister  and  Cantha- 
rides. 

Emplastrum  ova.  Plaster  of  opium. 
"  Take  of  opium,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 
resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  powdered,  diree 
ounces ;  lead  plaster,  a  pound."  Having 
melted  the  plaster,  mix  in  the  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir  and  opium,  and  mix  die  whole. 
Opium  is  said  to  produce  somewhat,  1  hough 
in  a  smaller  degree,  its  specific  effect  when 
applied  externally. 

EairLASTKUM  ncis  compositum.  Com- 
pound pitch  placer.  Emplastrum  picis 
Burgundies.  "Take  of  dried  pitch,  two 
pounds  ;  resin  of  spruce  fir,  a  pound;  yel- 
low resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  (our  ounces; 
expressed  oil  of  nutmegs,  an  ounce."  Hav- 
ing melted  together  the  pitch,  resin,  and 
Wax,  add  first  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir, 
then  the  oil  of  nutm  gs,  and  mix  the  whole 
together.  From  die  slight  degree  of  red- 
ness this  stimulating  application  produces, 
it  is  adapted-  to  gently  irritate  the  skin, 
and  thus  relieve  rheumatic  pains.  Applied 
to  the  temples  it  is  sometimes  of  use  in 
pains  of  the  head. 

Emplastrum  plumbi.  Lead  plaster. 
Emplastrum  lithargyri.  Emplastrum  com- 
mune. Diachylon  simplex  This  plaster  is 
of  great  importance,  as  forming  die  basis, 
by  additions  to  which  manv  other  plasters 
are  prepared.     See  Emplastrum  lithargyri. 

Emplastrum  resin.*.  Uesin  plaster. 
Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  resina.  "  Take 
of  yellow  resin,  hull  a  pound  ;  lead  plaster, 
three  pounds.  Having  melted  the  lead 
plaster  over  a  slow  fire,  add  the  resin  in 
powder,  -and  mix."  The  adhesive,  or  stick- 
ing plaster,  is  chiefly  used  for  keeping  on 
other  dressings,  and  for  retaining  the  edges 
of  recent  wounds  together. 

Emplastrum  saponis.  Soap  plaster. 
Take  of  hard  soap  sliced,  half  a  pound  ; 
lead  piaster,  three  pounds.  Having  melted 
the  plaster,  mix  in  the  soap;  then  bod  it 
down  to  a  proper  consistence.  Discutient 
properties  are  attributed  to  this  elegant 
plaster,  with  which  view  it  is  applied  to 
lymphatic  and  other  indolent  tumours.  It 
forms  an  admirable  defensitive  and  soft 
application,  spread  on  linen,  to  surround  a 
fractured  limb. 

Emplastrum  thuius  compositum.  Com- 
pound frankincense  plaster.  Take  of  frank- 
incense, half  a  pound ;  dragon's  blood, 
three  ounces  ;  litharge  plaster,  two  pounds. 
To  the  melted  lead  plaster  add  the  rest 
powdered.  This  plaster  is  said  to  possess 
strengthening,  as  well  as  adhesive  powers. 
By  keeping  the  skin  firm,  it  may  give  tone 
to  the  relaxed  muscles  it  surrounds,  but 
cannot,  in  any   other    way,    impart  more 


strength  than  the  common  adhesive  plas- 
ter 

Emphbumatosis.  (From  iv,  in,  and 
<arvta>,  to  blow  )  An  inflation  of  the  slo- 
ii    t    ,  or  an_\  other  v  si 

Emporium.  (From  t/mTrc^ta;,  to  negotiate.) 
A  marl.  The  brain  is  so  called,  as  being 
the  place  where  all  rational  and  sensitive 
transactions  are  collected. 

Empihon.  (Fro;  IV,  and  nrytev,  a  '-aw.) 
Seriated.  An  epiihetof  a  pulse,  in  which 
tin  artery  at  different  times  is  unequally 
distended, 

EMPROSTHOTONOS.  (From  t^goa- 
6«v,  before,  or  forwards, and  tuvoi,  to  >i  ■*.) 
V  clonic  spasm  of  several  muacli  s,  so  as 
to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed  position  and 
bent  forward.  Ctiilen  considers  it  as  a  spe- 
cies nl  tetanus.     See  Tetanus. 

Emptysis.  (Fr<m  e/u7r]uee,  to  spit  out.) 
A  d  scliarge  of  blood  trom  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

EMPYEMA.  (From  ev,  within,  and  isrvov. 
pus.)  A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  It  is  one  of  the  terminations 
of  pleuritis.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  matter  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  when,  after  a  pleurisy,  or  inflam- 
mation in  the  thorax,  the  patient  has  a  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  particularly  on  Lying 
on  the  side  opposite  the  affected  one  ;  and 
when  an  edematous  swelling  is  externally 
perceptible. 

Empitemata.  (From  iv,  and  >&uov,  pus.) 
Suppurating  medicines. 

EMPYREUMA.  (From  tpTrvpuce,  to 
ktndle,  from  wwg,  fire.)  The  >>tl<  nsive  smell 
that  distilled  waters  and  other  substances 
receive  from  being  exposed  too  much  to 
fire. 

EMPYREUMATIC.  (Empyreumatica  ,■ 
from  t/u7ru£wu>,  to  kindle.)  Smelling  as  it 
were  burnt ;  thus  empyreumatic  oils  are 
those  distilled  with  a  great  heat,  and  im- 
pregnated with  a  smell  of  the  fire. 

EMULGENT.  {Emulgentia  /  from  emul- 
geo,  to  melt  out  ;  applied  to  the  veins  and 
arteries  which  go  from  the  aorta  and  vena 
cava  to  the  kidneys,  because  the  ancients 
supposed  they  strained,  and,  as  it  were, 
milked  the  serum  through  the  kidn 
The  vessels  of  the  kidneys  are  so  termed. 
The  emulgent  artery  is  a  branch  of  the 
aorta.  The  emulgent  vein  evacuates  its 
blood  into  the  ascending  cava. 

Emulsio  AMTtriiALii?  commtthib,  Al- 
mond emulsion.  Take  of  almonds,  one 
ounce ;  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a  stone  mor- 
tar, gradually  pouring  on  them  the  water ; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor.  It  possesses 
cooling  and  demulcent  properties. 

Emulsio  arabica.  This  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  almond  emulsion,  only 
adding  two  ounces,  while  beating  the 
almonds  mucilage,  or'  gum  ar  bic.  This 
cooling  and  demulcent  emulsion,  ordered 
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in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be 
drunk  ad  libitum  to  mitig.tte  ardor  urina, 
whether  from  the  venereal  virus  or  any 
other  cause.  In  difficult  and  painful  mic- 
turition, and  strangury,  it  is  of*  infinite 
service. 

Emulsio  camphorata.  "  Take  of  cam- 
phor, one  scruple  ;  sweet  almonds,  blanch- 
ed, two  drachms ;  double  refined  sugar, 
one  drachm  ;  water,  six  ounces."  This  is 
to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  com- 
mon emulsion.  It  is  calculated  tor  the 
stomachs  of  those  who  can  only  bear  small 
quantities  ofcamphire. 

EMULSION.  {Emulsio;  from  emulgio, 
to  milk.)  A  soft  and  somewhat  oily  medi- 
cine, resembling  milk. 

Emulsion,  almond.  See  Emulsio  amygdalte 
communis. 

Emulsion,  Arabic.     See  Emulsio  arabica. 

Emulsion,  camphorated.  See  Emulsio 
camphorata. 

Emulsion  of  asafoetida.  See  Mistura 
asufatidx. 

Emulsion  of  gum-ammoniac.  See  Mis- 
tura ummoniaci. 

EMUNCTORY.  (From  emungo,  to 
drain  off.)  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
body  are  so  termed  ;  thus  the  exhaling  ar- 
teries of  the  skin  constitute  the  great 
emunrtory  of  the  body. 

ExjEma.  (From  iv,  and  at/ux,  blood.) 
Etitemos.  So  Hippocrates  and  Galen  call 
sucl>  topical  medicines  as  are  appropriated 
to  bleeding  wounds. 

En/f.ohema.  (From  tr,  and  xia>£ta>,  to 
lift  up.)  The  pendulous  substance  which 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

Enamei,.     See  Teeth. 

Enaxthesis.  (From  ev,  and  xvlxu,  to 
mee\)  The  near  approach  of  ascending 
and  descend. ng  vessels. 

EN\HTHF10S1S.  (From  fi,  in,_  and 
ngflgei',  a  jjint.)  The  ball  and  socket -joint. 
A  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  the  round  head 
of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper  cavity  of 
another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every 
direction  ;  as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris 
with  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innomina- 
tum.     See  Articulation. 

ENCANTHIS.  (From  01,  and  kxvQcc, 
the  angle  of  'he  eye.)  A  disease  of  the 
caruncula  lachrymal^  of  which  there  are 
two  species.  Encanthis  benigna,  and  En- 
cunthis  maligna  seu  inveterata. 

The  encanthis,  at  its  commencement,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  small,  soft,  red,  and 
sometimes  rather  livid  excrescence,  which 
grows  from  the  caruncula  lachnmalis,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  'rum  the  neighbouring 
seminular  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  This 
excrescence,  on  its  first  appearance,  is 
commonly  granulated,  like  a  mulberry,  or 
is  of  <*  ragged  and  frmged  structure.  Af- 
terwards, when  it  has  acquired  a  certain 
size,  one  part  of  it  represents  a  granulated 


tumour,  while  the  rest  appears  like  a 
smooth,  whitish,  or  ash-coloured  substance, 
streaked  with  varicose  vessels,  sometimes 
advancing  as  far  over  the  conjunctiva,  co- 
vering the  side  of  the  eye  next  to  the 
nose,  as  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica 
unite. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  op!i- 
thalmy,  impedes  the  action  of  the  eyelids, 
and  prevents,  in  particular,  the  complete 
closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly  by 
compressing  and  partly  by  displacing  the 
orifices  of  the  puncta  lachrymalis,  it  ob- 
structs the  free  passage  of  the  tears  into  the 
nose.  The  inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily 
of  a  very  considerable  magnitude ;  its  roots 
extend  beyond  the  caruncula  lachrymalis 
and  semilunar  fold  to  the  membranous 
lining  of  one  or  both  eyelids.  The  patient 
experiences  very  serious  inconvenience 
from  its  origin  and  interposition  between 
the  commissure  of  the  eye-lids,  which  it  ne- 
cessarily keeps  asunder  on  the  side  towards 
the  nose.  Sometimes  the  disease  assumes  a 
cancerous  malignancy.  This  character  is 
evinced  by  the  dull  red,  and,  as  it  were 
leaden  colour  of  the  excrescence ;  by  its 
exceeding  hardness,  and  the  lancinating 
pams  which  occur  in  it,  and  extend  to  the 
forehead,  the  whole  eye-ball  and  the  tem- 
ple, especially  when  the  tumour  has  been 
slightly  touched.  It  is  also  shewn,  by  the 
propensity  of  the  excrescence  to  bleed, 
by  the  partial  ulcerations  on  its  surface, 
which  emit  a  funguous  substance,  and  a  thin 
and  exceedingly  acrid  discharge. 

Encatalepsis.  (From  iv,  and  x.xlxxwrut 
to  leavf.)     A  catalepsy. 

Excathisma.  (From  tv,  and  hxBh/m,  to 
sit  in.)  A  semicupium.  A  bath  for  half 
tbe  body. 

Escauma.  (From  iv,  in,  and  xaucc,  to 
burn)  Encansis.  A  pustule  produced 
from  a  burn. 

Encausis.  (From  tv,  and  kaioi,  to  burn.) 
A  burn,  or  scald. 

ENCEPHALOCELE.  (From  «»*^«aw, 
the  brain,  and  ww,  a  tumour.)  A  rupture 
of  the  brain. 

ENCEPHALON.  (From  n,  in,  and  *e- 
<px\»,  the  head.)  Encephalum.  By  some 
writers  the  cerebrum  only  is  so  called ;  and 
others  express  by  this  term  the  contents  of 
the  cranium. 

Escr.nts.  (From  tv,  and  xhjoc,  wax.)  A 
roll  of  wax  for  making  plasters. 

Excehosis.  (From  iv,  and  «»§:»,  to  wax.) 
The  cover, ng  of  a  plaster  with  wax. 

Encharaxis.  (From  ev,  and  mt^xra-te, 
to  scarify.)     A  scarification. 

Excheiresis.  (From  n,  and  -yv^,  :\\e 
hand.)  Encheiria.  Galen  uses  tli.s  word 
as  part  of  the  title  to  one  of  his  works, 
which  treats  of  dissection.  The  word 
imports  the  manual  treatment  of  any  sub- 
ject. 

Excheibia.     See  Encheiresin. 
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Enchiloma.     See  Enchyloma. 
EsnwMiu;,     (Fr        tv.  and  ^,o!irgsi,   a 
cartilage.)     A  caru.  g 

Exhiusta.  (Fr  in  ty^m,  to  anoint.) 
Unguents.     Ointments 

Enchyloma.  (From  w,  ana  ^uxo?,  juice.) 
An  inspissated  juice.  An  elixir,  according 
to  Lemery. 

Exchtma.  (From  tv,  and  %tu\  to  in- 
fuse )  An  infusion.  A  sanguineous  ple- 
thora. 

Eschymata.  (From  tyxtm,  to  infuse.) 
Injections  for  liie  eye-  and  ears. 

Enchymojia.  (From  tv,  and  %uu>,  to 
pour  in.)  In  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  it  is  a  word  by  which  they  ex- 
press that  sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  which  arises  from  joy, 
anger,  or  shame  ;  and  in  the  last  instance  is 
what  we  usually  call  blushing. 

Enchymosis.  {yyXuf*ufK )  Blushing; 
also  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which  makes 
the  part  appear  livid.  Thus,  but  impro- 
perly, it  is  synonymous  with  Eccliytnos'.s. 
Esc;iysis.  See  Enchyma. 
Encjlysma.  (From  w,  and  x.ku£u>,  to  cleanse 
out.)     A  clyster. 

Encculium.  (From  tv,  within,  and  koi/m, 
the  belly.)     The  abdominal  viscera. 

Encolpismes.  (From  tyKiKTrtai,  to  insinu- 
ate.)   An  uterine  injection. 

Enchanicm.  (From  tv,  within,  and  xgawov, 
the  skull  )  The  cerebrum ;  the  whole 
contents  of  the  skull. 

Encrasiciiolus.  (From  tv,  in,  and  xegctc, 
the  head;  and  ^o/ji,  bile;  because  it 
is  said  to  have  the  gall  in  its  head.)  The 
anchovy. 

Enchis.  hyugts.  A  cake  of  meal,  oil,  and 
honey. 

Encymon.  (From  tv,  and  x.va>,  to  con- 
ceive.)    Pregnancy. 

Evcysis.  (From  sir,  and  xva,  to  bring 
forth.)     Parturition. 

ENCYSTED.  A  term  applied  to  those 
tumours  which  consist  of  a  fluid  or  other 
mat'er,  enclosed  in  sac  or  cyst. 

Encyst  is.  (From  tv,  in,  and  Jtvr«,  a  bag.) 
A  we".      A  hard  tumour. 

EVDEMIC  {Endemicus ;  from  tv,  in, 
and  /h/ugj,  people.)  A  disease  is  so  termed 
that  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
or  country  ;  thus  struma  is  endemial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  and  the  Alps; 
scurvy  to  seafaring  people  ■,  and  the  plica 
polonica  is  met  with  in  Poland. 

Endesis.     (From  tv,  and  ittu,  to  tie  up.) 
A  ligature.     A  bandage. 
Endive.     See  Endivia. 
END1YTA.     (Quasi  eundo  via,  quia  pas- 
sim micitvr;  named  from  the  quickness  oi 
its  growth.)   Endiva.    Endive.   This  plant, 
tJichorium  endivia;  floribus  solitariis,  pedun- 
ctdatis  ,•  foliis  interna,  crenutis,  of  Linnxus, 
is  an  extremely  wholesome  ssllad,  possess- 
ing bitter  and  anodyne  qualities. 
Endows.    (From  fv  and  Muyi,  to  give.) 


A   remission,  particularly  of  febrile  di 
ders. 

EvELLAUMENUS.        (KrOlll   fV*AA:tT7*,  l(>    111  - 

teichan'i.)  An  epithel  apple  d  to  the 
he  j>  inta  of  the  wrtebiar. 
ENEMA.  (From  ivim/m,  to  njeet.) 
Clyster  I  jeetion.  Lavement.  A  clys- 
ter. A  well-known  lorm  of  conveying 
both  nourishment  and  medicine  to  the  sys- 
tem, under  certain  morbid  circum.sta  ■ 
The  former  takes  place  where  obstrin 
of  the  passage  to  the  stomach  is  so 
to  render  access  to  thai  organ  impossible, 
such  as  occurs  in  lockjaw,  diseased  xso- 
pbagus,  &c.  By  this  means  the  body  can 
be  supported  for  a  few  weeks,  till  an  at- 
tempt is  made  at  effecting  a  cure.  It  is 
composed,  in  such  cases,  of  animal  broths, 
gruels  made  of  farinaceous  seeds,  muci* 
lages,  Sec.  As  a  form  of  medicine,  clys- 
ters are  no  less  useful ;  and,  according  to 
the  intention  with  which  they  are  pre- 
scribed, they  are  either  of  an  emollient, 
anodyne,  or  purgative  nature.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  are  in  general  use. 

Exkma  anodynum.  Take  of  starch 
jelly,  half  a  pint  ;  tincture  of  opium,  forty  to 
.sixty  drops.  Mix.  The  whole  to  be  in- 
jected by  means  of  a  pewter  clyster-sy- 
ringe, in  cases  of  dysentery  or  violent  purg- 
ing, and  pain  in  the  bowels. 

Enema  antispasmodicim.  T;ike  of 
tinct.  of  asafcetida,  balf'.iii  ounce  ;  tincture 
of  opium  forty  drops,  Mix.  For  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  bowels. 

Enema  laxativum.  Take  of  Epsom 
salt,  two  ounces  ;  dissolve  in  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  or  broth,  with  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butler,  or  sweet  oil. 

Enema  mcoliani;  Take  of  the  leaves 
of  tobacco,  two  drachms;  boiling  water, 
one  pound.  The  tobacco  to  be  infused  in 
the  water  tor  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 
Employed  in  cises  of  strangulated  hernia. 

Enema  nutiuens.  Take  of  strong  beef 
tea,  twelve  ounces  ;  thicken  with  hartshorn 
shavings,  or  arrow-root. 

Enema  Teiu.isintiiin  v..  Take  of  com- 
mon turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  the  yolk 
of  one  egg,  and  half  a  pound  of  gruel. 
The  turpentine,  being  first  incorpor 
with  the  egg,  W  to  be  added  to  the  gru  1. 
This  clyster  is  generally  used,  and  with 
great  good  effect,  in  violent  fits  of  the  sto 

ENERErSjs.  (From  mgtt^ai,  to  adhere  to.) 
A  compression.     A  right  ligature 

ENERGY.  (Energia;  from  tvi^yta,  to 
act.)  Action.  The  degree  of  force  exer- 
cised by  any  power  :  thus,  nervous  energy, 
muscular  energy,  &c. 

Eneckesis.     See  Enuresis. 
Enoalactum.       (From     tv,     and     j»w, 
milk  ;    so    called   because  it   is    eaten  by 
nurses  to  increase  their  milk.)     The  herb 
saltwort. 

ExcisTJBijgtiraus.  (From  tv,  in,  ytf^, 
the  belly,  and  ^uQh/aoj,  to  discourse)    A 
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Ventriloquist  i  one  who  appears  to  speak 
from  I, is  belly. 

'>>ia.  (From  ryyifa,  to  approach.) 
(Jamarosia.  An  instrument  for  making  the 
par's  of  the  broken  clavicle  meet.  Also  a 
fracture  of  the  cranium. 

English  mercury.     See  Mivcurialis. 

V.su lotto  fJASTOi:.  (From  iv,  yhaitln, 
the  tongue,  and  >asvi§,  the  beily.  A  ventri- 
loquist. 

Euoomphosts.  (From  tv,  and  yo/*<?oc,  <x 
nail.)  That  species  of  articulation  which 
resembles  a  nail,  driven  into  wood,  as  a 
tooth  in  its  socket. 

K\(;onios.  (From  tv,  and  yzceviu,  an  an- 
p*le.)  The  flexure,  or  angle  made  by  the 
bending  of  a  joint. 

I'.mxiiji  Faiiacelsi.  The  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  the  spirit  of  nitre,  joined  with  vi- 
triolic acid. 

Fxif  eaphahmacum.  (From  swsat,  nine,  and 
<px§uxKov,  a  medicine.  A  medicine  compo- 
sed ol  nine  simple  ingredients. 

Enneaphyh.um  (From  em*.,  nine,  and 
<pu\hov,  i  leaf;  because  its  flower  consists 
of  nine  leaves.)  A  name  for  helleboraster, 
or  bear's  foot. 

Enhtthmus.  (From  tv,  priv.  and  gt/S^oc, 
number.)     An  irregular  pulse 

Ens  mauhis.  A  name  antiently  given  to 
the  oxyde  of  iron,  which  arises  in  sublima- 
tion, with  tw  ice  its  quantity  of  sal-ammo- 
niac. Medical  practice  does  not  at  pre- 
sent placi-  this  practical  preparation  in  a 
higher  rank  of  estimation  than  other  oxydes 
of  ipnn. 

Kns  raunrm  solau:.     Antimony. 

Eire  venkiiis.  The  ens  veneris  is  in  ma- 
ny dispen-  tories  called  by  this  name. 

ENSIFOHM.  (Ensiformis*  sc.  cartilage  j 
from  ends,  a  sword,  and  forma,  resem- 
blance.) Sword-like  A  term  applied  to 
a  cartilage      See  Cartilago  ensiformis. 

Enstactum  (From  tv,  and  $■*£<*>,  to  in- 
stil )  A  liquid  medicine,  which  is  applied 
Stillatim,  or  drop  by  drop. 

Gstatica.  (From  tvlwee,  to  strain.)  Pro- 
voca  ives  :  medicines  winch  excite  venereal 
incli    r ■  ion. 

Evtkra.  (From  ivIk,  within.  The  bow- 
els. Hippocrates  calls  by  this  name  the 
bags  in  which  were  formerly  enclosed  me- 
dicines for  fomentations. 

Entkkaiiexes.  (From  tvlt^uv,  an  intestine, 
and  uSuvn,  gland.)     The  inte.  'inal  glands. 

Entbrskcbtta.  (From  tvlt^t,  the  bow- 
els, and  cLy%ua>,  to  infuse  into.)  An  instru- 
ment for  administering  clysters.  A  clys- 
ter-pipe. 

ENTERITIS.  (Ev7sg/7«  i  from  ivlt^v,  an 
intestine.)  Inflammation  of  the  intes'.ines. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyreocix, 
and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen,  and  is 
known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  fixed 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  costiveness,  and  vo- 
miting.   The  causes  of  enteritis  are  much 


the  same  as  those  of  gastritis,  being  occa- 
sioned by  acrid  substances,  indurated  feces, 
long  continued  and  obstinate  costivtt 
spasmodic  cholic,  and  a  strangulation  of  any 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal;  but  another 
very  general  cause  is  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  the  belly  it- 
self.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  most  apt  to 
occur  at  an  advanced  period  of  lite,  and  is. 
very  liable  to  a  relapse. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain,  extend- 
ing in  general  over  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  but  more  especially  round  the  navel, 
accompanied  wiih  eructations,  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
obstinate  costiveness,  thirst,  heat,  great 
anxiety,  and  a  quick  and  hard  smah  pulse. 
After  a  short  tune,  tiie  pain  becomes  more 
severe,  the  bowels  seem  drawn  together  by 
a  kind  of  spasm,  the  whole  region  of  the 
abdomen  is  highly  painful  to  the  touch,  and 
seems  drawn  together  in  lumpy  contrac- 
tions ;  invincible  costiveness  prevails,  and 
the  urine  is  voided  with  great  difficulty 
and  pain. 

The  inflammation  continuing  to  proceed 
wiih  violence,  terminates  at  last  in  gan- 
grene; or  abating  gradually,  it  goes  off  by 
resolution. 

Enteritis  is  always  attended  with  con- 
stderable  danger,  as  it  often  terminates  in 
gangrene  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  from 
its  commencement;  which  event  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  remie sion  of  pain,  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  shrinking  of  the  features,  and 
distention  of  the  belly;  and  it  frequently 
proves  fatal  likewise,  during  the  inflamma- 
tory stage.  If  the  pains  abate  gradually,  if 
natural  stools  be  passed,  if  an  universal 
sweat,  attended  with  a  firm  equal  pulse, 
comes  on,  or  if  a  copious  discharge  of  load- 
ed urine,  with  the  same  kind  of  pulse,  takes 
place,  a  resolution  and  favourable  termina- 
tion may  be  expected. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  shew  that  the 
inflammation  pervades  the  intestinal  tube 
to  a  very  considerable  extent;  that  adhe- 
sions oi  the  diseased  portion  to  contiguous 
parts  are  formed  ;  and  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  intestines  are  in  a  gangrenous  state,  or 
that  ulcerations  have  formed.  They  like- 
wise shew  that,  besides  obstinate  obstruc- 
tions, intususception,  constrictions,  and 
twistings,  are  often  to  be  met  with ;  and 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  peritoneum  is  more 
or  less  affected,  and  is  perceived,  at  times, 
to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  coagulable 
lymph. 

ENTEROCELE.  (From  al^cy,  an  in- 
testine,  and  x»a»,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  intesti- 
nalis.  Every  hernia  may  be  so  called  that 
is  produced  by  the  profusion  of  an  intestine, 
whether  it  is  in  the  groin,  navel,  or  else- 
where. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE.  (From  tvl^ov, 
an  intestine,  tntx-tow,  the  epiploon,  and  kukd, 
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k.ii>>»,  a  tumour.)  A.  rupture  formed  by  the 
prolusion  of  part  oi  an  intestine,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  epiploon. 

ENTERO-HYDROCELE.  (From  ecTs- 
*ok,  an  intestine,  i/cP&>e,  water,  and  kh\h,  a  tu- 
mour.) This  must  mean  a  common  scro- 
tal hernia,  with  a  good  deal  of  water  in  the 
hernial  sac;  or  else  a  hernia  congenita, 
(in  which  the  bowels  descend  into  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  testis,)  attended  with  a  col- 
lection of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  this  mem- 
brane. 

ENTEROMPHALUS.  (From  tvr^oy,  an 
intestine,  and  ly.qa.i,®' .  the  navel.)  An  um- 
bilical hernia,  produced  by  the  protusion 
of  a  portion  of  intestine. 

ENTEROPHYTUivl.  (From  tfh^et,  an  in- 
testine, and  4>t/7ov,  r.  plant.)  The  sea-chit- 
terling;  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  form  of 
a  gut. 

ENTERORAPWA.  (From  mteov,  an  in- 
testine,  and  §*<£»,  a  suture.)  A  suture  of  the 
intestines,  or  the  sewing  together  the  di- 
vided edges  of  an  intestine. 

Enteroscheocele.  (From  tije^ov,  an  in- 
testine, and  o<r£sav,  the  scrotum,  and  *»*.»,  a 
rupture.)  Hernia  scrotalis,  or  rupture  of 
the  intestines  into  the  scrotum. 

Enthemata.  (From  «v7/9«/u/,  to  put  in.) 
Anti-inflammatory  styptics. 

Eji-thlasis.  A  contusion,  with  the  im- 
pression of  the  instrument  by  which  it  hap- 
pened. 

ENTROPIUM.  (From  tv,  and  Tfwrm,  to 
turn.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  occasion- 
ed by  the  eyelashes  and  eyelid  being  invert- 
ed towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Exttposis.  (From  vfluTtou,  to  make  an 
impression.)  The  acetabulum,  or  concave 
bone  of  the  shoulder. 

ENULA  CAM  PAN  A.  (A  corruption  of 
henula,  or  Helenium,  from  Helene,  the  island 
where  it  grew.)  Helenium.  Common  inu- 
la, or  elecampane.  Inula  helenium  of 'Lin- 
naeus -.—foliis  amplexicaulibus  ovatis  rutrosis 
subtus  tomentosis,  calycum  squamit  ovatis. 
This  plain,  though  a  native  of  Britain,  is 
seldom  met  with  in  its  wild  state,  but  most- 
ly cultivated.  The  root,  which  is  the  part 
employed  medicinally,  in  its  recent  state, 
has  a  weaker  and  less  ^ratetul  smell  than 
when  thoroughly  dried ;  and  kept  for  a 
length  of  time,  by  which  it  is  greatly  im- 
proved, its  odour  tlien  approaching  to  that 
of  Florentine  orris.  It  was  formerly  in  high 
est.mation  in  dyspepsia,  pulmonary  affec- 
tions and  uterine  obstructions,  but  is  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Enulon.  (From  0,  and  axoc,  the  gums.) 
The  internal  flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part 
of  them  which  is  within  the  mouth. 

ENURESIS.  (From  wage*,  to  make 
water.)  An  inconUnency  or  involuntary 
flow  of  urine.  This  disease  usually  pro- 
ceeds eithe.  from  relaxatien  or  a  paralytic 
affection  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder, 


induced  by  various  debilitating  causes,  as 
too  free  a  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  maims 
trupation,  and  excess  in  venerv  ;  or  it 
arises  from  compression  on  the  bladder, 
from  a  diseased  state  oflbjr  organ,  c  r  from 
some  irritating  substance  contained  in  its 
cavity.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class  locales, 
and  order  apocenoses  of  Cullen,  and  con- 
tains two  species: — 1.  Eriuresis  atordca, 
the  sphincter  of  ihe  bladder  having  lost  its 
tone  from  s  me  previous  disease :  2.  Enw 
reds  ab  irratione,  vel  compressione  vesicx, 
from  an  irritation  or  compression  of  the 
bladder. 

Epacmasticus.  (From  wri,  and  suc/xa^ai, 
to  incsease.)  It  is  applied  to  fever  which 
is  still  increasing  in  malignity. 

Epacme.  (From  «r«jc//«£,  to  increase.) 
The  increase,  or  exacerbation  of  a  dis- 
ease. 

Epagogium.  (From  wrmyu>,  to  draw  over.) 
The  praepuce,  that  par'  of  the  penis  wh.ch 
is  drawn  over  the  glans,  according  to  Dios- 
corides. 

Epanadidoutes.  (From  tTr^voL^iSaifxi,  to 
increase.)  A  term  applied  to  fevers  which 
continue  to  increase  in  their  degree  of 
heat. 

Efanadiplosis.  (From  i7ra.v*£t7r\ou>,  *o  re- 
duplicate.) The  reduplication  of  a  (it  of  a 
semitertian  fever  ;  that  is,  the  return  of  the 
cold  fit  before  the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

Epanastasis.  (From  mi,  and  ctvirn/u.t,  to 
excite.)  A  tubercle,  or  small  pustule  upon 
the  skin. 

Epancylotus.  (From  mi,  and  aj/xiMoc, 
crooked.  A  sort  of  crooked  bandage  in 
Oribasius. 

Epahjia.  (From  «Tswga,  to  elevate.)  Epar- 
sis.  Any  kind  of  tumour,  but  frequently 
applied  to  the  parotis. 
Epaksis.  See  Eparma. 
Epasmastica  febhis.  A  fever  is  so  call- 
ed by  Bellini,  and  others,  while  it  is  in  its 
increase. 

Epencranis.  (From  mi,  ev,  in,  and 
itgav/ov,  the  skull.)  The  name  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Ephebjeum.  (From  mi,  and  nC»,  the 
groin.)     The  hair  upon  the  puhes. 

Ephedra..  (From  tqi^o/um,  to  sit  upon.  ) 
Eplwdrana.  The  buttocks.  Also  a  species 
of  horse-tail. 

Ephedrana.     See  Ephedra. 
Ephelcis.     (From  tm,  upon,  and  imco;,  an 
ulcer )     The  crust  of  an   ulcer ;  hardened 
purulent  expectoration. 

EPHELIS.  (From  mi,  and  n\to;,  the 
sun.)  A  broad,  solitary,  or  aggregated 
spot,  attacking  most  commonly  the  face, 
back  of  the  hand,  and  breast,  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun. 

EPHEMERA.  (From  mi,  upon,  and 
Xjtteg*,  a  day.)  A  fever  which  hegins,  is  per- 
fectly formed,  and  runs  through  its  course, 
in  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 
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EPIIEMERIDES.  (From  f^^i;,  an  al- 
maiuck ;  so  called  because,  like  the 
moon  s  age,  they  may  be  foretold  by  the 
almanack.)  Diseases  which  return  at  par- 
ticular times  of  the  moon. 

Ephialtes.  (From  i^m^w,  to  leap 
upon  ;  so  called  because  it  was  thought  a 
daemon  leaped  upon  the  breast.)  Incubus, 
or  night-mare. 

Ephialtia.  (From  ephialtes,  the  night- 
mare ;  so  called  because  it  was  said  to  cure 
the  night-mare.)     The  herb  paeony. 

EPHIDROSIS.  (From  tQiS^om,  to  per- 
spire.) Sudalio.  Mador.  A  violent  and 
morbid  perspiration.  A  genus  of  disease 
>n  the  class  locales,  and  order  apocenoses  of 
CulJen. 

EPHIPPIUM.  (A  saddle,  which  it  is 
thought  to  resemble.)     See  Sella  turcica. 

Ephodos.  (From  mi,  and  *Jo?,  a  way.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  hath  three  significations: 
1.  The  ducts,  or  passages,  by  which  the 
excrements  of  the  body  are  evacuated.  2. 
The  periodical  attack  of  a  fever,  from  the 
common  use  of  it  to  express  the  attack  of 
thieves.  3.  The  access  of  similar  or  dis- 
similar things,  which  may  be  useful  or 
hurtful  to  the  body. 

Epialtes.     See  Ephialtes. 

Epialcs.  (From  wrnv,  gently,  and 
ttAfetfa,  to  heat.)  Epialos.  An  ardent  fe- 
ver, in  which  both  heat  and  cold  are  felt  in 
the  same  part  at  the  same  time.  Galen  de- 
lines  it  to  be  a  fever  in  which  the  patient 
labours  under  a  preternatural  heat  and  a 
coldness  at  the  same  time..  The  ancient 
Latins  call  it  Quercera. 

Epibole.  (From  t7n€a.K\a>,  to  press  upon.) 
The  night,  mare,  or  ephialtes. 

Epicanthis.  (From  km,  and  kxv&o;,  the 
angle  of  the  eye.)     The  angle  of  the  eye. 

Epicaiu'Ium.  (From  wrt,  upon,  and  k*§- 
toc,  the  wrist.)  A  topical  medicine  applied 
to  the  wrist. 

Epicauma.  (From  tart,  and  x-zva>,  to 
burn.)  Encauma.  Epicausis.  A  burn,  or 
scald. 

Epicausis.     See  Epicauma. 

Epjcehas.  (From  tm,  and  xtgac,  a  horn; 
so  called  because  its  pods  are  shaped  like 
a  horn.)     The  herb  fenugreek. 

Epicerastica.  (From  vrt,  and  KtgtvvvfAi, 
to  mix.)  Medicines  which,  by  mixing 
with  acrimonious  juices,  temper  them  and 
render  them  less  troublesome.  Emolli- 
ents. 

Epich  kinesis.  (From  i-t/,  and  %ug,  the 
hand.)     A  manual  operation. 

Epicholus.  (From  wrt,  and  %o\»,  the 
bile.)     Bilious. 

Epichordis.  (From  tr,  upon,  and  X'i^1* 
a  gut.)     The  mesentery. 

Epichorios.  (From  rri,  upon,  and  ^og<, 
a  region.)     The  same  as  epidermis. 

Epicojlis.  (From  rr/,  upon,  and  koim;, 
the  eyelid.)     The  upper  eyelid, 

Ei'Tolic.       {Epicolica  ;  from  tn,   upon, 

and  *•*<>!>  the  colon.)  Upon  the  colon.  That 


part  of  the  abdomen  which  lies  over  the 
head  of  the  ccecum  and  sygmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  called  the  epicolic  region. 

Epicophosis.  (From  <ti,  and  kw^oc, 
deaf.)     A  total  deafness. 

EITICRANIUM.  (From  art,  and  k^hvuv, 
the  cranium.)  The  common  integuments, 
aponeurosis,  and  muscular  expansion  which 
lie  upon  the  cranium. 

Epichanius.     See  Occipito-frontalis. 

Epicrasis.  (From  en,  and  Ki£cmuf*t,  to 
temper  )  A  critical  evacuation  ot  bad  hu- 
mours, an  attemperation  of  bad  ones. 
When  a  cure  is  performed  in  the  alterative 
way,  it  is  called  per  Epicrasin. 

Epicrisis  (From  &rt  xgim,  to  judge 
from  )  A  judgment  of  the  termination  of 
a  disease  from  present  symptoms. 

Epictenium.  (From  wrt,  about,  and  x7«f, 
the  pubes.)  The  parts  above  and  about 
the  pubes. 

Epicy;tcma.  (From  wrt,  upon,  and  kug>,  to 
conceiw.)  Episyesis.  Superfoetation.  Su- 
perimpregnation. 

Epictesis.     See  Epicyxma. 

EPIDEMIC.  (Epidemicus  ,■  from  wrt, 
upon,  and  &»y.<§r,  the  people.)  A  con- 
tagious  disease  is  so  termed,  that  attacks 
many  people  at  the  same  season,  and  in  the 
same  place  ;  thus  putrid  fever,  plague,  dy- 
sentery, &c.  are  often  epidemic. 

EPIDENDRUM.  (From  «rt,  upon,  iet- 
fyv,  a  tree ;  because  all  this  genus  of  plants 
grow  parasitically  on  the  trunk  or  branches 
of  other  trees.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnjein  system.  Class,  Gy- 
nandria.     Order,  Monandria. 

Epidendrum  vanilla.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  vanelloe  plant.  See  Va- 
nilla. 

Epidebis.  (From  wrt,  and  Jsgac,  the  skin.) 
The  clitoris. 

EPIDERMIS.  (From  art,  upon,  and  tig. 
ju*,  the  true  skin.)  The  scarf-skin.  See 
Cuticle. 

Epidesis.  (From  wrt,  upon,  and  <fiu,  to 
bind.)  A  bandage  to  slop  a  discharge  of 
blood. 

Epidesmus.  (From  wrt,  upon,  and  Sue, 
to  bind.)  A  bandage  by  which  splints, 
bolsters,  &c.  are  secured. 

EPIDIDYMIS.  (From  wrt,  upon,  and 
eWi/fw,  a  testicle.)  A  hard,  vascular,  ob- 
long substance,  that  lies  upon  the  testicle, 
formed  of  a  convolution  of  the  vas  deferens. 
It  has  a  thick  end,  which  is  convex,  and 
situated  posteriorly  ;  and  a  thin  end,  which 
is  rather  flat,  and  situated  inferiorly.  The 
epididymis  adheres  to  the  testicle  by  its 
two  extremities  only,  for  its  middle  part  is 
free,  forming  a  bag,  to  which  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  testicle  is  attached. 

Epidosi.;.  (From  wrtitScufja,  to  grow  upon.) 
A  preternatural  enlargement  of  any  part. 

Epidrome.  (From  &riSgtf*a>,  to  run  upon.) 
Ai>    fflux  oi  hum 

1P1GASTRIC  (Epigastricu3,  wriyt^. 
Tgwoj :  from  tmx  upon,  or  above,  and  yxoi§. 
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the  stomach.)  That  part  of  the  abdomen 
that  lies  over  the  stomach,  is  called  the 
epigastric  region  ;  it  readies  from  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  to  an  imaginary  line  above 
the  navel,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  one 
extremiiv  of  the  lust  of  the  false  ribs  to  the 
other.  Its  sides  are  called  hypochondria, 
and  arc  covered  by  the  false  ribs,  betvyeen 
which  lies  the  epigastrium. 

EPIGASTRIUM.  (From  in,  upon,  or 
above,  and  >«■»/>»  the  belly.)  The  region 
or  part  immediately  over  the  stomach. 

Epigennema.  (From  vrcyivofjM,  to  gene- 
rate upon.)  Epig-ennesis.  Tne  fur  on  the 
tongue.     An  accessory  symptom. 

Epigennesis.     See  Epigennema. 

Epiginomena.  (From  imyvs/uM,  to  suc- 
ceed or  supervene.)  Galen  says,  they  are 
those  symptoms  which  naturally  succeed, 
or  may  be  expected  in  the  progress  of  a 
disease  ;  but  Fsesius  says,  they  are  acces- 
sions of  some  other  affection  to  diseases, 
which  never  happen  but  in  stubborn  and 
malignant   diseases. 

Epiglossvm.  (From  en,  upon,  and 
yxwrvtL,  ihe  tongue;  so  called  because  a 
lesser  leaf  grows  above  the  larger  in  the 
shape  of  a  tongue.)  The  Alexandrian 
laurel. 

EPIGLOTTIS.  (From  em,  upon,  and 
^A&iTTtf,  the  tongue.)  The  cartilage  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  that  falls  upon  the  glot- 
tis or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its 
figure  is  nearly  oval ;  it  is  concave  poste- 
riorly, and  convex  anteriorly.  Its  apex  or 
superior  extremity  is  loose,  and  is  always 
elevated  upwards  by  its  own  elasticity. 
While  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn 
backwards  in  swallowing,  the  epiglot  is  is 
put  over  the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  hence 
it  shuts  up  the  passage  from  the  mouth 
into  the  larynx.  The  base  of  the  epiglottis 
is  fixed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  os 
hvoides,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  by  a 
strong  ligament 

Epioi.ottum.  (From  tnyxanltc,  the  epi- 
glottis, which  it  resembles  in  shape.)  An 
instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus  for 
elevating  the  eyelids. 

Epigloutis.  (From  #r/,  upon,  and  yxoifla, 
the  buttocks.)  The  superior  parts  ot  the 
buttocks. 

Epigonatis.  (Kromm,  upon,  and  y.vu, 
the  knee.)     The  patella  or  knee  pan. 

Epigonides.  (From  in,  and  yovu,  the 
knee.)  The  muscles  inserted  into  the 
knees. 

EriGONCM.  (From  enyivo/u.xt,  to  proceed 
upon.)     A  superlactation. 

Epilempsi-..     Se-  Epilepsia. 

Epilentia.     Corrupted  from  epilepsia. 

EPILEPSY  (From  tnKa.f/.^vie,  to  seize 
upon;  »o  called,  trom  lie  suddenness  of 
its  attack.)  It  is  .  Uo  called  falling  sick- 
ness, from  the  patient  suddenly  falling  to 
the  ground  on  an  atu.ck  ot  this  disease.  By 
the  ancients  it  was  termed,  from  its  affect- 


ing the  mind,  the  most  noble  part  of  til 
I  tonal  creature)  the  sacred  - 
sists  of  c  nvulsions  with  sle 
froth  issuing  from  the  mouth.     It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order 
spas  mi  ofCulleii,  and  contains  nine  tut* 
1.   Epilepsia  traumatica,  arising  from  an   in- 
jury of  the   head:    2.  Epilepsia  d  dohte, 
from  pain  :  3.  Epilepsia  verminosa,  from 
irritation  of  worm    \    1.    Epilepsia  d  tmnetm, 
from   poisons:  5.   Epilepsia   exantheimuiia, 
from  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  ; 
6.   Epilepsia    d    cruditate    venlricuH,    from 
crudities  ot  thestomacn:  7-  Epilepsia 
inanition*,  from  debility  :  8.  Epilepsia  nte- 
rina,  from  hysterical  affections  :  9.  Epilep- 
sia ex  onanismo,  from  onanism. 

Epilepsy  attacks  by  fits,  and  after  a 
certain  duration  goes  off,  leaving  the  per- 
son most  commonly  in  his  usual  state  ;  but 
sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  stupor 
and  weakness  remain  behind,  particularly 
where  the  disease  has  frequent  recurrences. 
It  is  oftener  met  with  among  children  than 
grown  persons,  and  boys  seem  more  sub- 
ject to  its  attacks  ilian  girls.  Its  returns 
are  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  comnv 
more  frequently  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day,  being  somewhat  connected  with  sleep. 
It  is  a  disease  sometimes  counterfeited,  m 
order  to  extort  charity  or  excite  compas- 
sion. 

Epilepsy  is  properly  distinguished  into 
sympathic  and  idiopathic,  being  considered 
as  sympathic,  when  produced  by  an  affec- 
tion in  some  other  part  of  the  bod}',  such 
as  acidities  in  the  stomach,  worms,  teeth- 
ing, Etc.  an  idiopathic  when  it  is  a  primary 
disease,  neither  dependent  on,  nor  proceed- 
ing from  any  other. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy, 
are  blows,  wounds,  fractures,  and  other 
injuries  done  to  the  head  by  external  vio- 
lence, together  with  lodgments  of  water  in 
the  brain,  tumours,  concretion*  ;.nd  polypi. 
Violent  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
sudden  frights,  fits  of  passion,  great  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  acute  pains  in  any  part, 
worms  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  1 
ing,  the  suppression  of  long  accustomed 
evacuations,  too  great  emptiness  or  reple- 
tion, and  poisons  received  into  the  body, 
are  causes  which  likewise  produce  epilep- 
sy. Sometimes  it  is  hereditary,  and  at 
others  it  depends  on  a  predisposition  w  sing 
from  a  mobility  of  the  sensorium,  which  is 
occasioned  either  by  plethora,  or  a  state  of 
deoility. 

An  ittack  of  epilepsy  is  now  and  then 
preceded  by  a  heavy  pain  in  the  h  ad, 
dimness  of  sight,  noise  in  the  ears,  palpita- 
tions, flatulency  in  the  stomach  a;  id  intes- 
tines, weariness,  and  a  small  degree  of  stu- 
por, and  in  some  cases,  there  prevails  a 
sense  of  something  like  a  cold  vapour  or 
aura  arising  up  to  the  head  ;  but  it  more 
generally  happens  that  the  patient   falls 
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down  suddenly  without  much  previous 
notice  ;  his  eyes  are  distorted  or  inverted, 
so  as  that  only  the  whites  of  them  can  be 
seen  ;  his  fingers  are  closely  clenched,  and 
the  trunk  of  his  body,  particularly  on  one 
s  ide,  is  much  agitated ;  he  foams  at  the 
mouth,  and  thrusts  out  his  tongue,  which 
often  suffers  great  injury,  from  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  jaw  being  affected  ;  he  loses 
all  sense  of  feeling,  and  not  unfrequently 
voids  both  urine  and  feces  involuntarily. 

The  spasms  abating  he  recovers  gradu- 
ally; but  on  coming  to  himself,  feels  very 
languid  and  exhausted,  and  retains  not  the 
smallest  recollection  of  what  has  passed 
flu  ring  the  fit. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  heredi- 
tary disposition,  or  comes  on  after  the  age 
of  puberty,  or  where  the  fits  recur  frequent- 
ly, and  are  of  long  duration,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  effect  a  cure;  but  when  its 
attacks  are  at  an  early  age,  and  is  occasion- 
ed by  worms,  or  any  accidental  cause,  it 
may  in  general  be  removed  with  ease.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  been  entirely  carried  off 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  fever,  or  by  the' 
appearance  of  a  cutaneous  eruption.  It 
has  been  known  to  terminate  in  apoplexy, 
and  in  some  instances  to  produce  a  loss  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  on 
idiotism. 

The  appearances  usually  to  be  observed 
on  dissection  are,  serous  and  sanguineous 
effusion,  a  turgid  tense  state  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  without  any  effusion,  a  dilata- 
tion of  some  particular  part  of  the  brain,  ex- 
crescences, polypi,  and  hydatides  adhering 
to  it,  and  obstructing  its  functions,  and 
likewise  ulcerations. 

EPILOBIUM.  (From  an  >.o&x  m,  a  violet 
or  beautiful  flower,  growing  on  a  pod.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class  Octandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

EntoBiuM  angustifolium.  Rose-bay- 
willow  herb.  The  young  tender  shoots  cut 
in  the  spring,  and  dressed  as  asparagus, 
are  little  inferior. 

Epimedic.m.     The  plant  barren-wort. 

EriMonirs.  (From  art,  and  /uupw,  to 
divide.)  A  term  applied  to  an  unequal 
pulse. 

Epimtli9.  (From  mt,  and  /u.u\n,  the 
knee.)     The  patella  or  knee  bone. 

Epinf.n'eucus'.  (From  t7rivivu,  to  nod  or 
incline.)     An  unequal  pulse. 

F.i'ixoTirM.  (From  ewy,  upon,  and  v&>7o?, 
the  back.)     The  shoulder  blade. 

Epintctis.  (From  m,  and  vu^,  night.) 
A  pustule,  which  rises  in  the  night,  form- 
ing an  angry  tumour  on  the  skin  of  the 
arms,  hands,  and  thighs,  of  the  size  of  a 
lupine,  of  a  dusky  red,  .and  sometimes  of  a 
livid  and  pale  colour,  with  great  inflamma- 
tion and  pain.  In  a  few  days  breaks,  and 
sloughs  awav. 


Epipactis.  (From  manuClou),  to  coagu- 
late.) A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides ; 
and  so  named  because  its  juice  was  said  to 
coagulate  milk. 

EpiPAiioxrsMus.  (From  wri,  upon,  and 
;rse./)o|u<7/te>j,  a  paroxysm.)  An  unusual  fre- 
quency of  febrile  exacerbation. 

Epipastum.  (From  vri,  upon,  and  naur- 
a-ce,  to  sprinkle.)  Any  powdered  drug 
sprinkled  on  the  body. 

EriPKCHTs.  (From  &rt,  above,  and 
^•s^uc,  the  cubit.)  That  part  of  the  arm 
above  the  cubit. 

Epipiilogisma.  (From  sw/,  upon,  and 
yxcrytfa,  to  inflame.)  Violent  inflammation, 
or  burning  heat  in  any  part,  attended  with 
pain,  tumour,  and  redness :  also  a  name 
given  by  Hippocrates  to  the  shingles. 

EPIPHOKA.  (From  swfceja,  to  carry 
forcibly.)  The  watery  eye.  *An  involun- 
tary flow  of  tears.  A  superabundant  flow- 
ing of  a  serous  or  aqueous  humour  from  the 
eyes.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lo- 
cales, and  order  apocenoses,  of  Cullen.  The 
humour  which  flows  very  copiously  from 
the  eye  in  epiphora  appears  to  be  fur- 
nished, not  only  by  the  lachrymal  gland, 
but  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane,  Meibomius's  glands,  and 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis  ;  which  increased 
and  morbid  secretion  may  be  induced  from 
any  stimulus  sealed  between  the  globe  of 
the  eye  and  lids,  as  sand,  acrid  fumes,  and 
the  like  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  stimulus 
of  active  inflammation ;  or  from  the  acri- 
mony of  scrophula,  measles,  small-pox ;  or 
from  general  relaxation.  The  disease  may 
also  arise  from  a  more  copious  secretion  of 
tears  than  the  puncta  lachrymalia  can  ab- 
sorb, or,  as  it  is  most  common  ,from  an  ob  - 
struct  ion  in  the  lachrymal  canal,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  tears  are  prevented 
from  passingfreely  from  the  eve  into  the  nose. 

EPIPHYSIS.  (From  vri,  upon,  and 
<*«/&>,  to  grow.)  Any  portion  of  bone  grow- 
ing upon  another,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a  cartilage. 

Epiplasma.  (From  *m,  upon,  and 
n-KitTo-u,  to  spread.)  A  poultice;  also  a 
name  for  an  application  of  wheat  meal, 
boiled  in  hvdelxum,  to  wounds. 

EPIPLOCELE.  (From  wwxmv,  the 
omentum,  and  k»\»,  a  tumour.)  An  omen- 
tal hernia.  A  rupture  produced  by  the 
protusion  of  a  portion  of  the  omentum. 
See  Hernia. 

Epiplocomistes.  (From  t7wr\oov,  the 
omentum,  and  ko/ui^co,  to  carry.)  One  who 
has  the  omentum  morbidly  large. 

Epiploic  appendages.  See  Appendi- 
rulce  epiploic^. 

EP1PLOITIS.  (From  *  vrtrrkoov,  the 
omentum  )  An  inflammation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  peritoneum,  that  forms  the 
epiploon  or  omentum.     See  Peritonitis. 

Epiploomphalon.       (From  trnvkm,  the 
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omentum,  end  o//<pax.of,  the  navel.)  An 
omental  hernia  protruding  at  the  navel. 

EPIPLOON.  (From  «;rwA<aa>,  to  sail 
over,  because  it  is  mostly  found  floating,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  intestines.)  See  Omen- 
turn. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCELE.  (From  txnrxoov, 
the  omentum,  oo^sov,  the  scrotum,  and  khxh, 
a  tumour  or  hernia.)  A  rupture  of  the 
omentum  into  the  scrotum,  or  a  scrotal 
hernia  containing  omentum. 

Epifolasis.  (From  saweAafaj,  to  swim 
on  the  top.)  A  fluctuation  ot  humours. 
A  species  of  chymical  sublimation. 

Epifoma.  (From  ert,  upon,  and  va/un,  a 
lid.)  An  instrument  to  cover  the  shoulder 
in  a  luxation. 

Efifohoma.  (From  emmptn,  to  harden.) 
An  indurated  tumour  in  the  joints;  a  cal- 
lous concreflon,  a  tophus,  a  tophaceous 
callus  molesting  the  joints. 

Epiftyxis.  (From  vrvflvacv,  to  close 
up.)    A  spasmodic  closing  of  the  lips. 

Epipyhexis.  (From  m,  and  7ruptrla>,  to 
be  feverish.)  A  rapid  exacerbation  in  a 
fever. 

Epiihgesis.  (From  art,  and  nyia>,  to 
become  cold.)  An  unusual  degree  of  cold, 
or  repitition  of  rigors. 

Epirkhoe.  (From  tn,  upon,  and  ftce, 
to  flow.)  An  influx  or  afflux  of  humours 
to  any  part. 

ErisABnniiHtt.  (From  eri,  upon,  and 
<r*p%,  the  flesh.)  An  anasarca,  or  dropsy 
spread  between  the  skin  and  flesh. 

EPISCHESES.  (From  er«r^o>,  to  re- 
strain.) A  suppression  of  excretions.  It 
is  an  order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's 
nosology. 

Epischicm.  (From  m,  upon,  and  io-^iov, 
the  hip-bone.)     The  os  pubis. 

EnscoPALis.  (From  episcopus,  a  bishop, 
or  mitred  dignitary  )  Resembling  a  bishop's 
mitre.  It  is  applied  to  a  valve  at  the  orifice 
between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  called  the  mitral  valve. 

Epispasmxt6.  (From  «noTra&>,  to  draw 
together.)  A  quick  inspiration  of  the 
breath. 

EPISPASTICS.  (Epispastica,  sc.  medi- 
camenta  ;  from  (Tric-mtu,  to  draw  together.) 
Those  substances  which  are  capable,  when 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  pro- 
ducing a  serous  or  puriform  discharge,  by 
exciting  a  previous  state  of  inflammation. 
The  term,  though  comprehending  likewise 
issues  and  setons,  is  more  commonly  re- 
stricted to  blisters — those  applications 
which,  exciting  inflammation  on  the  skin, 
occasion  a  thin  serous  fluid  to  be  poured 
from  the  exhalants,  raise  the  cuticle,  and 
form  the  appearance  of  a  vesicle.  This 
effect  arises  from  their  strong  stimulating 
power,  and  to  this  stimulant  operation  and 
the  pain  they  excite,  ar  to  be  ascribed 
the  advantages  derived  from  them  in  the 


treatment  of  disease.  The  evacuation  Ibej 
occasion  is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any 
effect. 

It  is  a  principle  sufficiently  established 
with  regard  to  the  living  system,  that  when- 
a  morbid  action  exists,  it  may  often  be 
removed  by  inducing  an  action  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  in  the  same  or  neighbouring  part. 
On  this  principle  is  explained  the  utility 
of  blisters  in  local  inflammation  and  spas- 
modic action,  and  it  regulates  their  appli- 
cation in  pneumonia,  gastritis,  hepatitis, 
phrenitis,  angina,  rheumatism,  colic,  and 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach  ;  dis- 
eases in  which  Uiey  are  employed  with  the 
most  marked  advantage. 

A  similar  principle  exists  with  respect 
to  pain  ;  exciting  one  pain  often  relieves 
another.  Hence  blisters  often  give  relief 
in  tooth-ach,  and  some  other  painful  afl'ec 
tions. 

Lastly,  blisters,  by  their  operation,  com- 
municate a  stimulus  to  the  whole  system, 
and  raise  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 
Hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  kind,  though  in  such  cases  they 
are  used  with  still  more  advantage  to  ob- 
viate  or  remove  local  inflammation. 

EpisphjEhia.  (From  vrt,  and  <r<paipct, 
a  sphere ;  so  called  from  the  sphxr.cal 
shape  of  the  brain.)  The  windings  of  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  brain  ;  or  the  wind- 
ing vessels  upon  it. 

Epistagmus.  (From  vri,  and  ?-«£*,  to 
trickle  down.)     A  catarrh. 

Epistafiuli mitb.  (From  em,  and  ra- 
(fuxtvai,  a  parsnip,  from  their  resemblance  to 
a  carrot.)     See  Uvula. 

EPISTAXIS.  (From  ew/rafa.,  to  distil 
from.)  Bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  pain, 
or  fulness  of  the  head.  A  genus  of  disease 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  pyrexia, 
and  order  hxmorrhagia. 

Persons  of  a  sanguine  and  plethoric  habit 
and  not  yet  advanced  to  manhood,  are 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  com- 
plaint :  females  being  much  less  subject  to 
it  than  males,  particularly  after  menstrua- 
tion. 

Epistaxis  comes  on  at  times  without  any 
previous  warning;  but  at  others,  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head, 
flushing  in  the  face,  heat  and  itching  in  the 
nostrils,  a  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arte- 
ries and  a  quickness  of  the  pulse.  In  some 
instances  a  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  shiver- 
ing over  the  whole  body,  together  with  a 
costive  belly,  are  observed  to  precede  an 
attack  of  this  haemorrhage. 

This  complaint  is  to  be  considered  as  of 
little  consequence;  when  occurring  in  young 
persons,  being  never  attended  with  any 
danger ;  hut  when,  it  arises  in  those  who 
are  advanced  in  life,  flows  profusely  and 
returns  frequently,  it  indicates  too  great 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  not 
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unfrequently  precedes  apoplexy,  palsy,  &c.  sea  water,  which,  after  being  boiled  down, 

and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be  re-  deposits  an  unchrystallized  brine,  that  con- 

garded  as  a  dangerous  disease.     When  this  sists  chiefly  of  muriated  nugnesia,  and  is 

haemorrhage  arises   in  any  putrid  disorder,  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  sal. 

it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  fatal  symytom.  catharticus  amarus,  or  bitter  purging  salt. 

HOTONOS.     (From  arista,   for  See  Sulphas  Magnesia:. 


wards,  and  ruvu,  to  extend.)  A  spasmodic 
affection  of  muscles  drawing  the  body  for- 
wards.    See  Tetanus. 

Ei'istomion.  (From  tm,  upon,  and 
roof^t,  a  mouth.)  A  stopper  for  a  bottle. 
Also  a  vent-hole  of  a  furnace,  called  the  re- 
gister. 


EPSOM  WATER.  Aqua  Epsomensis. 
This  wat  er  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a 
residuum,  the  quantity  of  which  has  been 
estimated  from  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  the 
gallon  to  five  drachms  and  one  scruple. 
Of  the  total  residuum,  by  far  the  greater 
part,  about  four  or  five  sixths,  is  sulphate 


Eptstrophalus.  (From  vri,  upon,  and  of  magnesia  mixed  with  a  very  few  mu'riats, 
rftfu,  to  turn  about.)  It  is  applied  to  the  such  as  that  of  lime,  and  probably  mag- 
first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  because  it  turns  nesia,  which  render  it  very  deliquescent, 
about  upon  the  second  as  upon  an  axis,  and  increase  the  bitterness  of  taste,  till 
winch  therefore  was  so  called  by  the  am  purified  by  repeated  chrystallizations. 
cients.  Some,  though  improperly,  called  There  is  nothing  sulphureous  or  metallic 
the  second  thus.  It  is  also  written  Epistro-  ever  found  in  this  spring.  The  diseases  in 
phea.  and  Epistrophis.  which  it  is  employed  are  similar  to  those 

Epistuophe.     (From  wirpe?*,  to  invert.)  of  Sedlitz  water.    There  are  many  other  of 

An  inversion  of  any  part,  as  when  the  neck  the  simple  saline  springs   that  might    be 

is  turned  round.    Also  a  return  of  a  disor-  enumerated,  all  of  which  agree  with  that 

der  which  has  ceased.  of  Epsom,  in  containing  a  notable  propor- 

,EP1STR0PHE'JS.     (From  «r/rgo<p*»,  to  tion  of  some  purging  salt.    This,  for  the 

turn  round,  because  the  head  is  turned  up-  most    part,  is  either  Epsom  or  Glauber's 

on  it.)     Epistropheus.    The  second  cervical  salt,  or  often  a  mixture  of  both,  such  as 

vertebra.     See  Detitalus.  Acton,  Kilburne,  Bagnigge  Wells,  Dog  and 

Episthophis.     See  Epistrophe.  Duck,  St.  George's  Fields,  &c. 

Epitasis.     (From  art,  and  Tuvce,  to  ex-  EPULIS.  (From  im,  and  *a*,  the  gums.) 

tend.)     The   beginning  and  increase  of  a  A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums.    It  is  said 

paroxysm  or  disease.  sometimes  to  become  cancerous. 

EPITHELIUM.     The  cuticle  on  the  red  EPULOTICS       (Epulotica,   sc.   medica- 


menta  ,•  from  maxou,  to  cicatrize.)  A  term 
given  by  surgeons  to  those  applications 
which  promote  the  formation  of  skin. 

EQUISETUM.  (From  equus,  a  horse, 
and  seta,  a  bristle  :  so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  horse's  tail.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Class,  Cryptogamia.    Or- 


part  of  the  lips. 

Epithema.  (From  in,  upon,  and  TiQx/ut, 
to  apply.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
a  lotion,  fomentation,  or  some  external  ap- 
plication. 

Epithematium     The  same.     A  plaster. 

EpiTHESts.     (From  im,  and  riSn/ui,  to  co- 
ver or   lay  upon.)       The    rectification  of  Linnaean  system, 
crooked  limbs  by  means  of  instruments.  der,  Filices. 

EPITHYMUM.     (From   vmt  upon,  and  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Cauda 

fliy-tsj,  the  herb  thyme.)    Cuscula.     Dodder  equina.     Horse-tail,  mare's-tail.     The  plant 

of  thyme.     A  parasitical  plant,  possessing  directed  for  medicinal  purposes  under  this 

a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  pungent  name  is  the  Bippuris  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus, 

tasle,  very   durable  in  the  mouth.     Two  It  possesses  astringent  qualities,  and  is  fre- 

kinds  are  recommended  in  melancholia,  as  quently  used  by  the  common  people  as  tea 

cathartics,  viz.  Cuscuta  epithymum  of  Lin-  in  diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages.    The  same 

naeus  :—foliis   sessilibus,    quinquijidis ,   brae-  virtues  are  also  attributed  to  the  Equisetum 

teis  olrvallatis,  and  cuscuta  eurupxa  ;  Jloribus  arvense,  fuviatile,  limosum,  and  other  spe- 

sessilibus.  cies,   which  are  directed  indiscriminately 

Epode.       (From  itti,    over,   and    uSu,  a  by  the  term  Equisetum. 

song.)      Epodos.    The    method  of  curing  Eq.uiseti™  arvksse.     See  Equisetum. 

distempers  by  incantation.  Eauus  asinus.     The  systematic  name  of 

Epomis.     (From  «n,  upon,  and  a/uo;,  the  the  animal  called  an  ass ;  the  female  affords 

shoulder.)      The  acromion,  or  upper  part  a  light  and  nutritious  milk, 

of  the  shoulder.  Erasthemos.     (From;;?,  the  spring,  and 

Epomphauum.       (From   m,   upon,   and  avSe/xsc,   a   Mower;    so    called    because    it 

:/x<?u.\os,  the  navel.)     An  application  to  the  flowers  in  the  spring.) 

naval  Erebinthus.     (E/ieSivfloj  )     The  vetch. 

EPSOM  SALT.    A  purging  salt,  former-  ERECTOR  CLITORIDIS.      First  mus- 

ly  obtained  by  boiling   down  the  mineral  cle    of   the    clitoris   of    Douglas.     Isc/iio- 

water,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Epsom  in  cavernosas  of  Winslow,  and  Ischio-clitori- 

Surrey.    It   is  at  present  prepared  from  dien  of  Dumas.    A  muscle  of  the  clitoris 
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that  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  serves  lo  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris 
more  tense,  by  squeezing  the  blood  imo  it 
from  its  cms.  It  arises  from  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cli- 
toris. 

ERECTOR  PENIS.  Ischio-cavemosus 
of  W.nslow,  and  Ischio-caverneux  of  Du- 
mas A  muscle  of  the  penis  that  drives 
the  urine  or  semen  forwards,  and,  by  grasp- 
ing the  hulb  of  the  urethra,  pushes  the 
biood  towards  the  corpus  carernosum  and 
the  glans,  and  thus  distends  tbem.  It  arises 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  cavernous 
substance  of  the  penis. 

ERETHlSMUS.  (From  tpfafa  to  ex- 
cite or  irritate.)  Increased  sensibility  and 
irritability.  It  is  variously  applied  by  mo- 
dern writers. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  described  a  state  of  the 
constitution  produced  by  mercury  acting 
on  it  as  a  poison.  He  culls  it  the  mercurial 
erethismus,  and  mentions  that  it  is  charac- 
terized, by  great  depression  of  strength, 
anxiety  about  the  piaecordia,  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trem- 
bling, a  small,  quick,  sometimes  intermit- 
ting pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a  pale 
contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of  cold- 
ness; but  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred, 
nor  are  the  vital  and  natural  functions  much 
disturbed.  In  this  state  any  sudden  exer- 
tion will  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

Ergast&bJuh.  (i'rom  tpyev,  work.)  A 
labaralory  :  that  pa  t  of  the  furnace  in 
which  is  contained  the  matter  to  be  acted 
upon. 

ERICA.  (From  tuuut,  to  break;  so 
named  from  its  fragility,  or  because  it  is 
broken  into  rods  to  make  besoms  of.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin.iXaii 
system.  Class,  Octandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gyniu.     Heath. 

Ericerum.  (From  if.ux.it,  heath.)  A  me- 
dicine in  which  heath  is  an  ingredient. 

Erigkuoi.  (From  »f,  the  spring,  and 
ytpinv,  old,  so  calieJ,  because  in  the  spring 
it  bas  a  white  blossom  like  toe  hair  of  an 
old  man.)  Erigeron.  Groundsel  This 
very  common  plant,  Senecio  vulgaris  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  frequently  applied  bruised  to  in- 
flammaions  and  ulcers,  as  a  retrigerent 
and  antiscorbutic. 

EROSION.  (From  erode,  to  gnaw  of}'.) 
Erosio.  This  word  is  very  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  ulceration,  viz.  the  for- 
mation of  a  breach  or  chasm  in  the  sub- 
stance of  parts,  by  the  action  of  the  absor- 
bents. 

Erotomania.  (From  tpu,;,  love,  and 
iuavM,  madness.)  That  melancholy,  or  mad- 
ness, which  is  the  effect  of  love. 

Eupf.s.  (From  s/wa>,  to  creep;  so  named 
from  their  gradually  increasing  in  size.) 
The  shingles,  or  herpes. 


ERRATIC.  (Erraticus,  from  erro,  to 
w.ndtr.)    Wandering.     Irregular.    A  term 

occasionally  applied  to  pants,  or  any  dis- 
ease which  is  not  fixed,  but  moves  from 
one  part  to  another,  as  gout,  rheumatism, 
&c. 

ERRHINE.  (Errhina,  sc.  medicamenta  ; 
ippint,  trom  iv,  in,  and  pn,  the  nose.)  Hy 
errhines  are  to  be  understood  those  medi- 
cines, which,  when  topically  applied  to  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  nose,  excite  sneez- 
ing, ami  increase  the  secretion,  independent 
of  any  mechanical  irritation.  The  articles 
belonging  to  this  class  may  be  referred  to 
two  orders. 

1.  Sternulatary  errhines,  as  nicotiana,  Itel- 
leborus,  euphorbium,  which  are  selected  for 
the  torpid,  the  vigorous,  but  not  plethoric  ; 
and  those  to  whom  any  degiee  of  evacua- 
tion would  not  be  hurtful. 

2.  Evacuating  errhines,  as  asarnm,  &.c. 
winch  is  calculated  for  the  phlegmatic  and 
infirm. 

Error  loci.  Boerhaave  is  said  to  have 
introduced  this  term,  from  the  opinion  that 
the  vessels  were  of  different  sizes,  tor  the 
circulation  of  blood,  lymph,  and  serum ; 
and  that  when  the  larger  sized  globules 
were  forced  into  the  lesser  vessels  by  an 
error  of' place,  they  were  obstructed.  But 
this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
grounded. 

Eruca.  (From  eruge,  to  make  smooth, 
so  named  from  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves  ; 
or  from  uro,  to  burn,  because  of  its  biting 

Suality)  Garden  rocket.  Roman  rocket, 
.ocket  gentle.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
Brassica  eruca  ;  folds  lyurlis,  caule  hirsuto 
siuquis glabris,  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  wild 
rocket,  have  an  acrid  taste,  and  are  eaten 
by  Lhe  Italians  m  their  pickles,  8cc  The] 
are  said  to  be  good  aperients  and  antiscor- 
butics, but  are  esteemed  by  the  above  -men- 
tioned people  for  their  supposed  aphro- 
disiac qualities. 

Eruca  stjlvkstkis.  The  wild  rocket, 
Brassica  erucastrum  of  Linnaais.  See 
Eruca. 

Eruthema.  (From  tfiuSu,  to  make  red. 
A  fiery  red  tumour,  or  pustules  on  the 
skin. 

ERVUM.  (Quasi  arvum,  a  field,  be- 
cause it  grows  wild  in  the  fields  :  or  from 
eruo,  to  pluck  out,  because  it  is  diligently 
piucked  from  corn.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnzan  system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Or- 
der. Decandria. 

2-  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  tare. 
Orobus.  The  plant  ordered  by  this  name 
is  ;he  Ervum  ervilia;  gerndiabut  undato- 
putalis,  foLis  imparipmnatis,  of  Linnaeus. 
In  times  of  scarcity  the  seeds  have  been 
made  into  bread,  which  is  not  the  most 
salubrious.  The  meal  was  formerly  amongst 
the  resolvent  remedies  by  way  of  poultice 
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Eryum  tnviLLA.  The  systematic  name 
of  tht-  Orobos      See  Ervum 

Ervum  lens.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lent  |.     See  Lens. 

ERYNGIUM.     (From  t^uyytm,  to  eruc- 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Digyiria. 

2.  I'!ie  pharmacopoei  I  name  of  tiie  sea 
erjWgo,  or  holly.       Eryntfium  maritimum  ; 

Joins  radicalibun  subvotundis  plicutis  spino- 
sist  rapit mis  pedunculatis,  paleis  tricuspidutis, 
of  Linnxus.  The  root  ot  this  plant  is  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use.  It  has  no  par- 
ticular smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  manifest-  a 
grateful  sweetness  ;  and,  on  being  chewed 
for  some  time,  it  discovers  a  light  aromatic 
warmth  or  pungency.  It  wa^  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac 
powers,  but  it  is  now  very  rarely  em 
ployed. 

Eryxgium  CAMrEsTRE.     The  root  of  this 
plant,   Eryngium  campestre  ;  foliis  radicali 
bus,  amplexicaulibus,  pinnaio  lanceolutis,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  used  in  many  places  for  that  of 
the  sea  eryngo.     See  Eryngium. 

Eryngc.     See  Eryngium. 

Eryngo,  sea.     See  Eryngium. 

Erytigo  leaved  lichen.  See  Lichen  islandi- 
cus. 

ERYSIMUM.  From  tgutu,  to  draw,  so 
called  from  its  power  of  dr.. wing  and  pro- 
ducing blisters ;  others  derive  it  cltto  tu  e$u- 
xtto,  because  the  leaves  are  much  cut;  others 
from  eyrifAov,  precious.) 

1.  Filename  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia.  Or- 
der, Siliquosa. 

8  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  hedge 
mustard.  This  plant,  Erptimum  officinale,- 
riliquis  spicae  aiipressis,  foliis  runvinatis,  of 
Linnxus,  was  formerly  much  used  for  its 
expectorant  and  diuretic  qualities,  which 
are  now  forgotten.  The  seeds  are  warm  and 
pungent,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  mus- 
tard in  their  sensible  effects. 

Erisihum  alliaria.  The  systematic 
name  of  Jack  in  the  hedge.     See  Alliaria. 

Erismum  harbarea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  barbarea  of  the  shops.  See 
Barbarea. 

Erysimum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hedge  mustard.  See  Erysi- 
mum 

ERYSII'ELAS.  (From  e^va,,  to  draw, 
and  twPutc,  adjoining ;  named  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  being  affected  by  the 
eruption.)  Ignis  sacer.  The  rose,  or  St. 
Anthony  s  fire.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  pyrexia,  and  order  exanthemata  of 
Cullen.  It  is  known  by  synociia  of  two  or 
three  days  continuance,  with  drowsiness, 
and  sometimes  with  delirium  ;  pulse  com- 
moily  full  and  hard  ;  then  erythema  of  the 
face,  or  some  other  part,  with  continuance 
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of  synochia,  tending  either  to  abscess 
or  gangrene.  Thert  are  two  species  of 
this  disease,  -.ccording  to  Cullen  :  1.  Ery- 
sipelas resiculosum,  with  large  blisters  ;  2. 
Erysipelas  phycttenodes,  the  shingle',  or 
an  erysipelas  with  phlyctenx,  or  small 
blisters 

Thi:,  disease  is  an  inflammatory  affection, 
principally  of  the  skin,  when  it  mak.  •>  its 
appearance  externally,  and  of  the  m  c  .as 
membrane,  when  it  is  seated  internally; 
and  is  more  liable  'o  attack  womMi  and 
children,  and  those  of  an  irritable  'iabit, 
than  those  ot  a  plethoric  and  robust  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  remarkable  that  erysepalas  some- 
times returns  peri  >dically,  attacking  the 
patient  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  or  even 
once  every  month,  and  then  by  its  repeated 
attacks  t  often  gradually  exhausts  the 
strength,  especially  if  he  be  old  and  of  a 
bad  habit. 

When  the  inflammation  is  principally  con- 
fined to  'he  skin,  and  is  unattended  by  any 
affection  of  the  system,  it  is  then  called 
erythema ;  but  when  the  system  is  affected 
it  is  named  erysipelas. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  equally  liable 
to  it,  but  it  more  frequently  appea:  s  on  the 
face,  legs,  and  feet,  than  any  where  else, 
when  seated  externally  ;  and  it  occurs  often, 
cr  in  warm  climates  than  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation. 

It  is  brought  on  by  all  the  causes  that 
are  apt  to  excite  inflammation,  such  as  inju- 
ries of  all  kinds,  the  external  application  of 
stimulants,  exposure  to  cold,  and  obstruct- 
ed perspiration ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  certain  matter  generated 
within  the  body,  and  thrown  out  on  its  sur- 
face. A  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  sometimes  to  render  it  epidemical,  as 
we  often  find  the  scarlatina  anginosa,  which 
is  a  species  of  internal  erysipelas,  prevail 
as  such. 

In  slight  cases,  where  it  attacks  the  ex- 
tremities, it  makes  its  appearance  with  a 
roughness,  heat,  pain,  and  redness  of  the 
skin,  which  becomes  pale  when  the  finger 
is  pressed  upon  it,  and  again  returns  to  its 
former  colour,  when  it  is  removed.  There 
prevails  likewise  a  small  febrile  disposition, 
and  the  patient  is  rather  hot  and  thirst}'. 
If  die  attack  is  mild,  these  symptoms  will 
continue  only  tor  a  few  days,  the  surface  of 
the  part  affected  will  become  yellow, 
the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  will  fall  off'  in 
scales,  and  no  further  inconvenience  will 
perhaps  be  experienced!  but  if  the  attack 
has  been  severe,  and  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  run  high,  then  there  will 
ensue  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  gieat 
heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness  ;  the  par  af- 
fected will  slightly  swell :  the  pulse  will 
become  small  and  frequent;  and  about  the 
fourth  day,  a  number  of  little  vesicles,  con- 
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taining  a  limpid,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  yel- 
lowish fluid,  will  arise.  In  some  instances, 
the  fluid  is  viscid,  and  instead  of  running 
out,  as  generally  happens  when  the  blister 
is  broken,  it  adheres  to  and  dries  upon  the 
skin. 

In  unfavourable  cases,  these  blisters  some- 
times degenerate  into  obstinate  ulcers, 
which  now  and  then  become  gangrenous. 
This,  however,  does  not  happen  frequently; 
for  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  and  the  blistered  places  to 
appear  livid  or  even  blackish,  yet  this  usual- 
ly disappears  with  the  other  symptoms  of 
the  complaint. 

The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  shew 
themselves  is  very  uncertain  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  duration  of  the  eruption. 
In  mild  cases  it  often  disappears  gradually, 
or  is  earned  off  by  spontaneous  sweating. 
In  some  cases  it  continues  without  shewing 
any  disposition  to  decline  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen days,  or  longer. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  sometimes  at- 
tacked with  erysipelatous  inflammation,  but 
less  frequently  so  than  the  extremities.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  infants  to  be 
attacked  in  this  manner  a  few  days  after 
birth ;  and  in  these  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  genitals.  The  inflamed 
skin  is  hard,  and  apparently  very  painful  to 
the  touch.  The  belly  often  becomes  uni- 
formly tense,  and  sphacelated  spots  some- 
times are  to  be  observed.  From  dissec- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Underwood,  it  appears, 
that  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  inflam- 
mation frequently  spreads  to  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

Another  species  of  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, which  most  usually  attacks  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  is  that  vulgarly  known 
by  the  name  of  shingles,  being  a  corruption 
of  the  French  word  cehigle,  which  implies  a 
belt.  Instead  of  appearing  an  uniform  in- 
flamed surface,  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
little  pustules,  extending  round  the  body  a 
little  above  the  umbilicus,  which  have  ve- 
sicles formed  on  them  in  a  short  time.  Lit- 
tle or  no  danger  ever  attends  this  species  of 
erysipelas. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  comes 
on  with  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  rest- 
lessness, thirst,  and  other  febrile  symptoms, 
with  a  drowsiness  or  tendency  to  coma  or 
delirium,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and 
full.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a 
fiery  redness  appears  on  some  part  of  the 
face,  and  this  extends  at  length  to  the 
scalp,  and  then  gradually  down  the  neck, 
leaving  a  tumefaction  in  every  part  the  red- 
ness has  occupied.  The  whole  face  at 
length  becomes  turgid,  and  the  eyelids  are 
so  much  swelled  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  sight.  When  the  redness  and  swelling 
have  continued  for  some  time,  blisters  of 
different  sizes,  containing  a  thin  colourless 


acrid  liquor,  arise  on  different  parts  of  tlto 
face,  hihI  the  skin  puts  on  a  livid  appearance 
in  the  blistered  places  ;  but  in  those  not  af- 
fected with  blisters,  the  cuticle,  towards  the 
clo*e  of  the  disease,  falls  off"  in  scales. 

No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on 
the  appearance  of  the  inflammation  on  the 
face ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  encreascd 
as  the  latter  extends,  and  both  will  con- 
tinue probably  for  the  space  of  eight  or 
ten  days.  In  the  course  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  disposition  to  coma  and  delirium 
are  sometimes  so  increased  as  to  destroy 
the  patient  between  the  seventh  and 
eleventh  days  of  the  disease.  When  the 
complaint  is  mild,  and  not  marked  by  a 
fatal  event,  the  inflammation  and  fever 
generally  cease  gradually,  without  any  evi- 
dent crisis. 

If  the  disease  arises  in  a  bad  habit  of 
body,  occupies  a  part  possessed  of  great 
sensibility,  is  accompanied  with  much  in- 
flammation, fever,  and  delirium,  and  these 
take  place  at  an  early  period,  we  may  sup- 
pose the  patient  exposed  to  imminent  dan- 
ger. AVhcre  translations  of  the  morbid  mat- 
ter take  place,  and  the  inflammation  falls 
on  either  the  b  ain,  lungs,  or  abdominal 
viscera,  we  may  entertain  the  same  unfa- 
vourable opinion.  Erysipelas  never  termi- 
nates in  suppuration,  unless  combined  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation, which  is,  however,  sometimes 
the  case;  but  in  a  bad  habit,  \t  is  a^t  to 
terminate  in  gangrene,  in  which  c:ise  there 
w:]l  be  also  great  danger.  When  the  fe- 
brile .symptom i  are  mild,  and  unaccompa- 
nied by  delirium  or  coma,  and  the  inflam- 
mation does  not  run  high,  we  need  not  be 
apprehensive  of  danger. 

Where  the  disease  has  occupied  the  face, 
and  proves  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  its  consequences,  are  to  be  met  with  on 
dissection. 

ERYTHEMA.  (From  ifu^ot,  red.)  A 
morbid  redness  of  the  skin,  as  is  observed 
upon  the  cheeks  of  hectic  patients  after  eat- 
ing, and  the  skin  covering  bubo,  phleg- 
mon, &.c.  Erysipelas  is  so  called  when  'he 
inflammation  is  principally  confined  to  the 
skin. 

Ehythuodamm.  (Prom  ego&goc,  red,  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  justice.)  See 
Rubia. 

Erythhoeimks.  (From  sft/fyor,  red,  and 
uSoi,  a  likeness,  so  called  from  its  colour.) 
A  name  given  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Ehythroxium.  (From  tpt/6foc,  red,  so 
called  from  the  red  colour  ol  its  juice.)  A 
species  of  satyrioti. 

Erythroxytxm.  (From  £/>i/8goc,  red,  and 
£<agv,  wood,  so  named  from  its  colour.) 
Logwood. 

Erythrus.  (From  i^i/fljoj,  red,  so  named 
from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice)  The  herb 
sumach. 
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Esaphe.  (From  ivnyttu,  to  feel.)  The 
touch  ;  or  feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
to  know  its  state. 

ESCHAR.  (Eo-^ag*,  from  ta-^et^oo),  to 
scab  over.)  Enchara.  The  portion  of 
flesh  that  is  destroyed  by  the  application 
of  a  caustic. 

ESCHAROTICS.  {Escharotica,       sc. 

medicutnenta,  ht^o.^1iicol,  fron  t?%aga.a,  to 
scab  over.)  Caustics.  Corrosives.  A 
term  given  by  surgeons  to  those  substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  destroying  the 
texture  of  the  various  solid  parts  of  the 
animal  body  to  which  ihey  are  directly  ap- 
plied The  articles  of  this  class  of  sub- 
stances may  be  arranged  under  two  or- 
ders. 

1.  Eroding  escharotics,  as  blue  vitriol, 
alumen  ustum,  &c. 

2.  Caustic  escharotics,  as  lapis  infernulis, 
argentum  nitratum,  oleum  vitrioli,  acidum 
nitrosum,  &c. 

ESCULENT.  An  appellation  given  to 
such  plants,  or  any  part  of  them,  that  may 
be  eaten  for  food. 

Esox  lvcius.  The  systematic  name  of 
fish  of  the  class  pieces,  and  order  abdomi- 
nales,  from  whose  liver  an  oil  spontaneous- 
ly is  separated,  which  is  termed  in  some 
pharmacopoeias  oleum  lucii  piscis.  It  is 
used  in  some  countries  by  surgeons,  to  de- 
stroy spots  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

ESSENCE.  Several  of  the  volatile  or 
essential  oils  are  so  called  by  the  perfumers. 

ESSENTIAL  OIL      Sec  Oil. 

ESSERA.  (Arab.  A  humour.)  A  spe- 
cies of  cutaneous  eruption,  distinguished 
by  broad,  shining,  smooth,  red  spots,  most- 
ly without  fever,  and  differing  from  the 
nettle  rash  in  not  being  elevated.  It  ge- 
nerally attacks  the  face  and  hands. 

Esula.  (From  esus,  eating,  because 
it  is  eaten  by  some  as  a  medicine.)  Spurge. 

Esula  major.  The  officinal  plant  or- 
dered by  this  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias 
is  the  Euphorbia  palustris  of  Linnaeus  : — 
umbella  multifida,  bifida,  involucellis  ovatis, 
foliis  lanceolatis,  ramis  sterilibus  The  juice 
is  exhibited  in  Russia  as  a  common  purge  ; 
and  the  plant  is  given,  in  some  places,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents. 

Esula  minor.  Tithymalis  cyparissivs. 
Cypress  spurge.  This,  like  most  of  the 
spurges,  is  very  acrimonious,  inflaming  the 
eye  and  oesophagus  after  touching  them. 
It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  whatever  were 
its  virtues  formerly,  which,  no  doubt, 
amongst  some  others,  was  that  of  open- 
ing the  bowels,  for,  amongst  rustics,  it  was 
called  poor  man's  rhubarb. 

ETHER.     See  JEther. 

Etiieh,  acetic  Acetic  naphtha.  An 
etherial  fluid,  drawn  over  fiwm  an  equal 
admixture  of  alkohol  and  acetic  acid,  dis- 
till, d  with  a  gentle  heat  from  a  glass  re- 
tort   in  a   sand-bath.      It  has  a   grateful 
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smell,  is  extremely  light,  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable. 

Ether,  muriatic.  Marine  ether.  Ma- 
rine ether  is  obtained  by  mixing  and  dis- 
tilling alcohol  with  extremely  concentrated 
muriat  of  tin.  It  i-;  stimulant,  antiseptic, 
and  diuretic. 

Ether,  httrous.  Nitric  naphtha.  Thi9 
is  only  a  stronger  preparation  than  the  spi- 
ritus  stheris  nitrosi  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia j  it  is  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  two  puris  of  alcohol  to  one  part  and  an 
half  of  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Ether,  sulphuric.  See  „<Ether  sidphu- 
ricus. 

Ether,  vitriolic  See  JEther  sulphuri- 
cus. 

ETHERIAL  OIL.  Any  highly  rectified 
essent:al  oil  may  be  so  termed. 

Ethiops  antimonial.  See  Sulphuretum  hy- 
drargyri  stibiatum  nigrum. 

Ethiops  mineral.  See  Hydrargyrus  cum 
sulphure. 

Ethiops  per  se.  See  Oxydutn  hydrargyri 
nigrum. 

Ethmoides.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

ETHMOID  BONE.  (0.9  ethmoides; 
from  tB/xK,  a  sieve,  and  a/of,  form  ;  be- 
cause it  is  perforated  like  a  sieve.)  Os  eth- 
moideum. '  Os  athmoides.  Cribriform  bone. 
A  bone  of  the  head.  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  curious  bones  of  the  human 
body.  It  appears  almost  a  cube,  not  of 
solid  bone,  but  exceedingly  light,  spon- 
gy, and  consisting  of  many  convoluted 
plates,  which  form  a  net-work,  like 
honey-comb.  It  is  curiously  enclosed  in 
the  os  frontis,  betwixt  the  orbitary  pro- 
cesses of  that  bone.  One  horizontal  plate 
receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  per- 
forate that  plate  with  such  a  number  of 
small  holes,  that  it  resembles  a  seive ; 
whence  the  bone  is  named  cribriform,  or 
ethmoid  bone.  Other  plates  dropping 
perpendicularly  from  this  one,  receive  the 
divided  nerves,  and  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expanding  into  the  organ  of 
smelling  ;  and  these  bones,  upon  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  spread  out,  are  so 
much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the  surface 
of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and  are  named 
spongy  bones.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye  j  and  being  very  smooth, 
by  the  rolling  of  the  eye,  it  is  named  the 
os  planum,  or  smooth  bone.  So  that  the 
ethmoid  bine  supports  the  forepart  of  the 
brain,  receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  forms 
the  organ  of  smelling,  and  makes  a  chief 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  and  the 
spongy  bones,  and  the  os  planum,  are  nei- 
ther of  them  distinct  bodies,  but  parts  of 
this  aethmoid  bone. 

The  cribriform  plate  is  exceedingly  de- 
licate and  thin ;  lies  horizontally  over  the 
root  of  the  nose  ;  and  fills  up  neatly  the 
space  betwixt  the  two  orbitarv  plates  of 
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the  frontal  bone.  The  olfactory  nerves, 
like  two  small  flat  lobes,  lie  out  upon  this 
plate,  and,  adhering-  to  it,  shoot  down  like 
many  roots  through  this  bone,  -o  as  to  per- 
forate it  with  numerous  small  holes,  as  if  it 
had  been  dotted  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  or 
like  a  nutmeg-grater.  This  plate  is  ho- 
rizontal ;  but  its  processes  are  perpendicu- 
lar, one  above,  and  three  below. 

1.  The  first  perpendicular  process  is 
what  is  called  crista  galli;  a  small  per- 
pendicular projection,  somewhat  like  a 
cock':;  comb,  but  exceedingly  small,  stand- 
ing directly  ipwards  from  lie  middle  of  the 
cribriform  plate  and  dividing  ihat  plate 
into  two  ;  so  that  one  olfactorj  nerve  lies 
upon  each  side  of  the  cii.-ta  galli  ;  and  the 
root  of  the  talx,  or  septum,  betwixt  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  begins  from 
this  process.  The  foramen  caecum,  or 
blind  hole  of  the  frontal  bone,  is  formed 
partly  by  the  root  of  the  crista  g.-lli,  which 
is  very  smooth,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
hollow,  or  cellular. 

2.  Exactly  opposite  this,  and  in  the 
same  direction  with  it,  i.  e.  perpendicular 
to  the  aethmoid  plate,  stands  out  the  nasal 
plate  of  the  aethmoid  bone.  It  is  sometimes 
called  azygous,  or  single  process  of  the 
xthmoid,  and  forms  the  beginning  of  that 
septum,  or  partition,  which  divides  the  two 
nostrils.  This  process  is  thin  but  firm, 
and  composed  of  solid  bone ;  it  is  com- 
monly inclined  a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to 
make  the  nostrils  of  unequal  size.  The 
azygous  process  is  united  with  the  vomer, 
which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  par- 
tition ;  so  that  the  septum,  or  partition  of 
the  nose,  consists  of  the  azygous  process  of 
the  aethmoid  bone  above,  of  the  vomer,  be- 
low, and  of  the  cartilage  in  the  fore  or  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  nose;  but  the  cartilage 
rots  away,  so  that  whatever  is  seen  of  this 
septum  in  the  skull,  must  be  either  of  the 
aethmoid  bone  or  vomer. 

3.  Upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  there 
hangs  down  a  spongy  done,  one  hanging  in 
each  nostril.  They  are  each  rolled  up  like 
a  scroll  of  parchment ;  they  are  very  spon- 
gy ;  are  covered  with  a  delicate  and*  sensi- 
ble membrane ;  and  when  the  olfactory 
nerves  depart  from  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  aethmoid  bone,  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  septum,  and  to  these  upper  spongy 
bones,  and  expend  upon  them,  so  thai  the 
convolutions  of  these  bones  are  of  material 
use  in  expanding  the  organ  of  smelling, 
and  detaining  the  odorous  effluvia  till  the 
impression  be  perfect.  Their  convolutions 
are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  animals, 
in  proportion  as  they  need  a  more  acute 
sense.  They  are  named  spongy  or  turbi- 
nated bones,  from  their  convolutions  re- 
sembling the  many  folds  of  a  turban. 

The  spongy  bones  have  a  great  many 
honeycomb-like     cells     connected     with 


them,  which  belong  also  to  the  organ  of 
smell,  and  which  are  useful  perhaps  by 
detaining  the  effluvia  of  odorous  bodies, 
and  also  by  reverberating  the  voice.  Thus, 
in  a  common  cold,  while  the  voice  is  hurt 
by  an  affecton  of  these  cells,  the  sense  of 
smelling  is  almost,  lost. 

4.  The  orbitary  plate  of  the  aethmoid 
bone,  i>  a  large  surface,  consisting  of  a 
very  firm  plate  of  bone,  of  a  regular  square 
form  ;  exceedingly  smooth  and  polished  ; 
it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  socket  for  the 
eye,  lying  on  its  inner  side  When  W( 
it  in  the  detached  hone,  we  know  it  to  be 
jus^  the  flat  side  of  the  x-thmoid  bone  ;  but 
while  it  is  incased  in  the  socket  of  the  eye, 
we  should  believe  it  to  be  a  small  square 
bone  ;  and  fr  m  this,  and  from  its  smooth- 
ness, it  has  got  the  distinct  name  of  os 
planum. 

The  cells  of  the  aethmoid  bone,  which 
form  so  important  a  share  of"  the  organ  of 
smell,  are  arranged  in  great  numbers  along 
the  spongy  bone.  They  are  small  neat 
cells,  much  like  a  honey-comb,  and  regu- 
larly arranged  in  two  rows,  parted  from 
each  other  by  a  thin  partition  ;  so  that  the 
os  planum  seems  to  have  one  set  of  cells 
attached  to  it,  while  another  regular  set  of 
cells  belongs  in  like  manner  to  the  spongy 
bones.  There  arc  thus  twelve  in  number, 
opening  into  each  other,  and  into  the  nose. 

These  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  ve- 
nereal ulcers  ;  and  the  spongy  bones  are 
the  surface  where  polypi  often  sprout  up. 
And  from  the  general  connections  and 
forms  of  the  bone,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  the  venereal  ulcer,  when  deep  in 
the  nose,  having  got  to  these  cells,  cannot 
be  cured,  but  undermines  all  the  face  ;  how 
the  venereal  disease,  having  affected  the 
nose,  soon  spreads  to  the  eye,  and  how 
even  the  brain  itself  is  not  safe.  We  see 
the  danger  of  a  blow  upon  the  nose,  which, 
by  a  force  upon  the  septum,  or  middle 
partition,  may  depress  the  delicate  cribri- 
form plate,  so  as  to  oppress  the  brain  with 
all  the  effects  of  a  fractured  skull,  and 
without  any  operation  which  can  give  re- 
lief. And  we  also  see  the  danger  of  pulling 
awa\  polypi,  which  are  firmly  attached  to 
the  upper  spongy  bone. 

Ethos.  (From  aT&>,  to  eat,  as  containing 
the  receptacles  of  the  food.)  The  bypo- 
gastrium. 

Euanthkmum.  (From  tu  well,  and 
*v6tf*oc.  a  flower;  so  named  from  the  beau- 
ty oi  its  flowers.)     The  chamomile. 

Euaphium.  (From  w,  well,  and  a.<p»,  the 
touch  ;  so  called  becau  e  its  touch  was  sup- 
posed to  give  ease.)  A  medicine  for  the 
piles. 

EUGENIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
pla>  is  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Jco- 
sundria.     Order,  Jltonogynia. 

EUDIOMETER.       An    instrument    bv 
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which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  atmospherical  .iir  can  be  ascertained. 
They  are  all  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
decomposing  common  air  by  means  of  a 
body  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the 
oxygen.     See  Eudiomelry. 

EUDIOMETRY.  The  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  atmospheric  air. 

No  sooner  was  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  known,  than  it  became  an  in- 
quiry of  importance  to  find  out  a  method  of 
ascertaining,  with  facility  and  precision, 
the  relative  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  con- 
tained in  a  piven  bulk  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  instruments  in  which  the  oxygen  gas 
of  a  determined  quantity  of  air  was  as- 
certained, received  the  name  of  Eudiome- 
ters, because  they  were  considered  as 
measurers  of  the  purity  of  air.  They  are, 
however,  more  properly  called  Oximeters. 

The  eudimeters  proposed  by  different 
chymists,  we.  the  following: 

1.   Priestley's  Eudiometer. 

The  first  eudiometer  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  Dr.  Priestley's  discovery,  that 
when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air  over  water,  the  hulk  of  the  mixture 
diminishes  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the 
combination  of  the  gas  with  the  oxygen"  of 
the  air,  and  the  absorption  of  the  nitric 
acid  thus  formed  by  the  water. 

When  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrogen 
gas,  no  diminution  takes  place  :  but  when 
it  is  mixed  with  oxygen  gas  in  proper  pro- 
portions, the  absorption  is  complete.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  in  all  cases  of  a  mixture 
of  these  two  gases,  the  diminution  will  be 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen. 
Of  course  it  will  indicate  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  air;  and  by  mixing  it  with  diffe- 
rent portions  of  air,  it  will  indicate  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  oxygen  which  they  con- 
tain, provided  the  component  parts  of  air 
be  susceptible  of  variation. 

Dr.  Priestley's  method  was  to  mix  toge- 
ther equal  bulks  of  air  and  nitrous  gas  in  a 
low  jar,  and  then  transfer  the  mixture  into 
a  narrow  graduated  glass  tube  about  three 
feet  long,  in  order  to  measure  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk.  He  expressed  this  diminu- 
tion by  the  number  of  hundredth  parts  re- 
maining. Thus,  suppose  he  had  mixed  to- 
gether equal  parts  of  nitrous  gas  and  air, 
and  that  the  sum  total  was  200  (or  2.00:) 
suppose  the  residuum  when  measured  in 
the  graduated  tube  to  amount  to  104  (or 
1.04,)  and  of  course  that  96  parts  of  the 
whole  had  disappeared,  he  denoted  the 
purity  of  the  air  thus  tried  by  104. 

This  method  of  analyzing  air  by  means 
of  nitrous  gas  is  liable  to  many  errors. 
For  the  water  over  which  the  experiment 
is  made  may  contain  more  or  less  carbonic 
acid,  atmospheric  air,  or  other  hetero- 
geneous substance.  The  nitrous  gas  is  not 
always  of  the  same  composition,  and  is 
partly  absorbed  by  the  nitrous  acid  which 


is  formed  ;  the  figure  of  the  vessel,  and 
many  other  circumstances  are  capable  of 
occasioning  considerable  differences  in  the 
results. 

Fontana,  Cavendish,  Ladriani,  Magellan, 
Von  Humbolt,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  have 
made  series  of  laborious  experiments  to 
bring  the  test  of  nitrous  gas  to  a  state  of 
complete  accuracy  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  these  philosophers,  the 
methods  of  analyzing  air  by  means  of  ni- 
trous gas  are  liable  to  so  many  anomalies, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  particular 
description  of  the  different  instruments  in- 
vented by  them. 

2.   Scheele's  Eudiometer. 

This  is  merely  a  graduated  glass  cylin- 
der, containing  a  given  quantity  of  air,  ex- 
posed to  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  sul- 
phur, formed  into  a  paste  with  water.  The 
substances  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

Make  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  powder, 
and  iron  filings,  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  place  the  mixture  in  a  saucer,  or  plate, 
over  water,  on  a  stand  raised  above  the 
fluid  ;  then  invert  over  it  a  graduated  bell- 
glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  air  contained  in  the  bell-glass 
will  gradually  diminish,  as  will  appear  from 
the  ascent  of  the  water. 

When  no  further  diminution  takes  place, 
the  vessel  containing  the  sulphuret  must  be 
removed,  and  the  remaining  air  will  be 
found  to  be  nitrogen  gas,  which  was  con- 
tained in  that  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air. 

In  this  process  the  moistened  sulphuret 
of  iron  has  a  great  affinity  to  oxygen,  it  at- 
tracts and  separates  it  from  the  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  left  bAind  ;  the 
sulphur,  during  the  experiment,  is  convert- 
ed into  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  to  the 
alkali  and  forms  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  air  which  is  exposed  to  moistened 
iron  and  sulphur,  gradually  becomes  di- 
minished, on  account  of  its  oxygen  com- 
bining with  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  which 
becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and 
its  nitrogen  remains  behind.  The  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  examined 
becomes  thus  obvious,  by  the  diminution  of 
bulk,  which  the  volume  of  air  submitted 
to  examination,  has  undergone. 

The  only  error  to  which  this  method 
is  liable  is,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
is  formed  acts  on  the  iron  and  produces 
hydrogen  gas,  which  joins  to  the  nitrogen 
remaining  after  the  absorption,  and  oc- 
casions an  incorrect  result ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  absorption  amounts  in  general  to 
0.27  parts,  although  the  true  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  no  more  than  from  0.21  to 
0.22. 

3.  De  Jlfarti's  Eudiometer. 

De  Marti  obviated  the  errors  to  which 
the   method  of  Scheele  was   liable.    He 
R.  Bf 
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availed  himself  for  that  purpose,  of  a  hy- 
drogenated  sulphuret,  formed  b_\  boil  ng 
sulphur  and  liquid  potash,  or  lime-water, 

together.  These  substances,  when  newly 
prepared,  have  the  properly  of  absorbing 
a  minute  pori'io-i  of  nitrogen  gas  j  but  they 
lose  this  property  when  saturated  with  that 
gas,  which  is  easily  effected  by  agitating 
them  for  a  few  minutes  in  con  act  with 
a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  apparatus  is  merely  a  glass  tube, 
ten  inches  long,  and  rather  less  than  h  df  an 
inch  in  diameter,  open  at  one  end,  and 
hermetically  sealed  at  the  other.  The  close 
end  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal 
parts,  having  an  interval  of  one  line  be- 
tween each  division.  The  use  of  this  tube 
is  to  measure  the  portion  of  air  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment.  The  tube  is 
filled  with  water  ;  and  by  allowing  the  wa- 
ter to  run  out  gradually,  while  the  tube  is 
inverted,  and  the  open  end  kept  shut  with 
the  finger,  the  graduated  part  is  exactly 
filled  with  air.  These  hundred  parts  of 
air  are  introduced  into  a  glsss  bottle,  filled 
with  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  previously  sa- 
turated with  nitrogen  gas,  and  capable  of 
holding  from  two  to  four  times  the  bulk  of 
the  air  introduced.  The  bottle  is  then  to 
be  closed  with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  and 
agitated  for  five  minutes.  After  this,  the 
stopper  is  to  be  withdrawn  while  the 
mouth  of  the  phial  is  under  water ;  and 
for  the  greater  accuracy,  it  may  be  closed 
and  agitated  again.  Lastly,  the  air  is  to  be 
again  transfered  to  the  graduated  glass 
tube,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  diminution 
of  its  bulk. 

4-  HumbolCs  Eudiometer. 
Consists  in  decomposing  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air,  by  means  of  the 
combustion  of  phosphorus,  after  which,  the 
portion  of  gas  which  remains  must  be  mea- 
sured. 

Take  a  glass  cylinder,  closed  at  the  top, 
and  whose  capacity  must  be  measured  into 
sufficiently  small  portions  by  a  graduated 
scale  fixed  on  it.  If  the  instrument  he 
destined  solely  for  examining  atmospheric 
air,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  scale 
from  the  orifice  of  the  cylinder  down  to 
about  half  its  length,  or  to  sketch  that 
scale  on  a  slip  of  paper  pasted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tube,  and  to  varnish  it  over  with 
a  transparent  varnish. 

This  half  of  the  eudiometrical  tube  is  di- 
vided into  fifty  equidistant  parts,  which  in 
this  case  indicate  hundredth  parts  of  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  instrument. 

Into  this  vessel,  full  of  atmospheric  air, 
put  a  piece  of  dry  phosphorus,  (one  grain 
to  every  twelve  cubic  inches,)  close  it  air- 
tight, and  heat  it  gradually,  first  the  sides 
near  the  bottom,  and  afterwards  the  bot- 
torn  itself.  The  phosphorus  will  take  fire 
and  bum  rapidly.  After  every  thing-  is 
cold,  invert  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer 


tube  into  a  basin  of  water,  or  mercury, 
and  withdraw  the  cork.  The  water  will 
ascend  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  ox\gen 
gas  the  air  has  sustained,  and  thus  its  quan- 
tity maj  be  ascertained. 
Analogous  to  this  is 

5.  Sejfuins  Eudiometer, 
Which  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  of  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  closed  at  the  upper  extremity. 
It  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  kept  inverted 
in  this  fluid  in  the  mercurial  trough.  A 
small  bit  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into 
it,  which  on  accotint  of  its  specific  gravity 
being  less  than  that  of  mercury,  will  rise 
up  in  it  to  the  top.  The  phosphorus  is  then 
melted  bv  means  of  a  red-hot  poker,  or 
burning  coal  applied  to  the  outside  of  the 
tube.  When  the  phosphorus  is  liquified, 
small  portions  of  air  destined  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  which  have  been  previously 
measured  in  a  vessel  graduated  to  the  cubic 
inch,  or  into  grains,  are  introduced  into 
the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  air  which  is  sent 
up  reaches  the  phosphorus,  a  combustion 
will  take  place  and  the  mercury  will  rise 
again.  The  combustion  continues  till  the 
end  of  the  operation  ;  but,  for  the  greater 
exactness,  Mr.  Seguin  directs  the  residuum 
to  be  healed  strongly.  When  cold  it  is 
introduced  into  a  small  vessel,  whose  ca- 
pacity has  been  ascertained  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  preceding.  The  differ 
rence  of  the  two  volumes  gives  the  quan- 
tity ;if  the  oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  air 
subjected  to  ex  unination 

6.  Berlfialct's  Eudiometer. 
Instead  of  the  rap  d  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus, Bertholet  has  substitute,  its  spon- 
taneous combus'ion,  which  absorbs  the  oxy- 
gen of  atmospheric  air  completely  ;  and, 
when  the  quantity  of  air  operated  on  is 
small,  the  process  is  accomplished  in  a 
short    time. 

Bertholei's  apparatus  consists  of  a  narrow 
graduated  a^lass  tube,  containing  the  air  to 
be  ex  imined,  into  which  is  introduced  a 
cylinder,  or  stick  of  phosphorus,  supported 
upon  a  glass  rod,  while  the  tube  stands  in- 
verted in  water.  The  phosphorus  should 
be  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  introduction  of  the  phosphorus, 
white  vapours  are  formed  which  fill  the 
tube  ;  these  vapours  gradually  descend, 
and  become  absorbed  by  the  water  When 
no  more  white  vapours  appear,  the  pro- 
cess is  at  an  end,  for  all  the  oxygen  gas 
which  was  present  in  the  confined  quantity 
of  air,  has  united  with  the  phosphorus ;  the 
residuum  is  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the 
air  submitted  to  examination. 

Thi«  eudiometer,  though  excellent  of 
the  kind,  is  nevertheless  not  absolutely 
to  be  depended  upon ;  for,  as  soon  as 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  completed, 
the  nitrogen  gas  exercises  an  action  upon 
the  phosphorus,  and  thus  its  bulk  becomes 
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increased.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that 
the  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  is  increased  to 
l-40th  part;  consequently  the  bulk  of  the 
residuum,  diminished  by  1-40,  gives  us 
the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  gass  of  the  air  ex- 
amined; which  bulk,  subtracted  from  the 
original  mass  of  air,  gives  us  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  gas  contained  in  it.  The  same 
allowance  must  be  made  in  the  eudiometer 
of  Seguin. 

7  •  Davys  Eudiometer. 

Until  very  lately,  the  preceding  processes 
were  the  methods  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  two  gases  which 
compose  our  atmosphere. 

Some  of  these  methods  though  very  in- 
genious, are  so  extremely  slow  in  their  ac- 
tion, that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise time  at  which  the  operation  ceases. 
Others  have  frequently  involved  inaccura- 
cies, not  easily  removed. 

The  eudiometer  of  Mr.  Davy  is  not  only 
free  from  these  objections,  but  the  result 
it  offers  is  always  constant ;  it  requires 
little  address,  and  is  very  expeditious  ;  the 
apparatus  is  portable,  simple  and  conveni- 
ent. 

Take  a  small  glass  tube,  graduated  into 
one  hundred  equi-distant  parts  ;  fill  this 
tube  with  the  air  to  be  examined,  and 
plunge  it  into  a  bottle,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient vessel,  containing  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  green  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is,  to  move  the 
tube  in  the  solution  a  little  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  under  these  circumstances,  the 
oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  air  will  be  ra- 
pidly absorbed,  and  condensed  by  the  ni- 
trous gas  in  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  ni- 
trous ..cid. 

N.  B.  The  state  of  the  greatest  absorp- 
tion must  be  marked,  as  the  mixture  after- 
wards emits  a  little  gas  which  would  alter 
the  result. 

This  circumstance  depends  upon  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  nitrous  acid  (formed 
during  the  experiment,)  by  the  green  oxyd 
of  iron,  and  the  consequent  production  of  a 
small  quantity  of  aeriform  fluid  (chiefly 
nitrous  gas)  ;  which,  having  no  affinity  with 
the  red  muriate,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  produ- 
ced by  the  combination  of  oxygen,  is  gra- 
dually evolved  and  mingled  with  the  resi- 
dual nitrogen  gts. 

The  impregnated  solution  with  green  mu- 
riate, is  more  rapid  in  its  operation  than  the 
solution  with  green  sulphate.  In  cases  when 
these  salts  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
absolute  purity,  the  common  sulphate  of 
iron  of  commerce  may  be  employed.  One 
cubic  inch  of  moderately  strong  impreg- 
nated solution,  is  capable  of  absorbing  five 
or  six  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  in  common 
processes;  but  the  same  quantity  must  n-- 
ver  be  employed  for  more  than  one  experi- 
ment. 


In  all  these  different  methods  of  analyzin  g 
air,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  air  of  a  de- 
terminate density,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
residuum  be  neither  more  condensed  nor 
dilated  than  the  air  was  wnen  first  operated 
on.  If  these  things  are  not  attended  to,  no 
dependance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon 
the  result  of  the  experiments,  how  caiv- 
fully  soever  they  may  have  been  performed. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  place  the  air 
before  and  after  the  examination,  into 
water  of  the  same  temperature.  If  this, 
and  several  other  little  circumstances  have 
been  attended  to,  for  instance,  a  change  in 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  &c.  we  find 
that  air  is  composed  of  0.22  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  0.78  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk. 
But  as  the  weight  of  ihese  two  gases  is 
not  exactly  the  same/ the  proportion  of 
the  component  parts  by  weight  will  differ 
a  little;  for  as  the  specific  gravity  of  oxy- 
gen gas  is  to  that  ofnilrogen  gas  as  135: 
115,  it  follows  that  100  parts  of  air  are  com- 
posed by  -weight  of  about  74  nitrogen  gas, 
and  26  oxygen  gas. 

The  air  of  this  metropolis,  examined  by 
means  of  Davy's  eudiometer,  was  found,  in 
all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  to  con- 
tain 0.21  of  oxygen  ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  air  taken  at  Islington  and  High- 
gate  ;  in  the  solitary  cells  in  Cold-bath- 
fields  prison,  and  on  the  river  Thames.  But 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  given 
bulk  of  air  from  these  places,  differed  con- 
siderably. 

EUGENIA.  (So  named  by  Micheli,  in 
complement  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who 
sent  him  from  Germany  almost  all  the  plants 
described  by  Clusius.)  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnacan  system.  Class, 
Icosandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Eugenia  jambos.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Malabar  plum-tree.  See  Malabar 
plum. 

Eugbus.  (From  ev,  well, and  y»,  the  earth ; 
so  called,  because  of  its  fertility.)  The 
uterus. 

Kule.  (From  svxaf m,  to  putrefy.)  A  worm 
bred  in  foul  and  putrid  ulcers. 

Euxuchicm.  (From  ewa^sc,  an  eunuch  ; 
so  called  because  it  was  formerly  said  to 
render  those  who  eat  it  impotent,  like  an 
eunuch  )     The  lettuce. 

EurATOiuorHALAcnoif.  (From  6i/3-a7»g/o^ 
agrimony,  and  <pxxu.x.po;,  bald.)  A  species  of 
agrimony  with  naked  h  ads. 

EUPATOUIUM.  (From  Eupator,  its 
inventor;  or  quasi  hepalorium,  from  t-rx^, 
the  liver;  because  it  was  said  to  be  useful 
in  diseases  of  the  liver.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Syitgencsia.  Order,  Polygumia  aqua- 
lis. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  Eupato- 
rium  Arabicum.  Hemp  agrimony.  This 
very  outer  and  strong-smellmj  plant,  is  the 
Eupatoriitm  cannabinum  ;  foliis  digitatis,  e'f 
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Linnxus.    Its  juice  proves  violently  emetic 

and  purgative,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty, and  promotes  the  secretions  generally. 
It  is  recommended  in  dropsies,  jaundices, 
agues,  &c.  and  is  in  common  use  in  Hoi- 
land,  amongst  the  lower  orders,  as  a  purifier 
of  the  blood  in  old  ulcers,  scurvy,  and  ana- 
sarca. 

Eupatorium  arabicum.  See  Eupato- 
rium. 

EUPATORIUM    CANNABINUM.        The     SVSte: 

matic  name  of  the  hemp  agrimony.  See 
Eripatorium. 

Eupatorium  mesues.     See  Ageratum. 
Eupepsia.     (From  «/,  well,  and  Trwflm,  to 
concoct.)     A  good  digestion. 

Eupeptic.  (Eupeptica;  from  tu,  good, 
and  <rmrla>,  to  digest.)  Substances  are  so 
called  that  are  easy  to  digest. 

Euphorbia  ASTiauoRUM.  The  Linnxan 
name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce  the 
Euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  canarif.nsis.  In  the  Canary 
islands  this  species  of  spurge  affords  the 
gum  euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  ctparissias.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  cypress  spurge.  See  Eu- 
sula  minor. 

Euphrorbia  lathi  ris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  which  affords  the  lesser 
cataputia  seeds.     See  Cataputia  minor. 

Euphorbia  ofticisarum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  afi'ords  the  eu- 
phorbium in  the  greatest  abundance.  See 
Euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  faiustris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  spurge.  See  Entlar 
•major. 

Euphorbia  paralias.  See  Ttihymalus 
paralios. 

EUPHORBIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Liunxan  system.  Class,  Dode- 
candria.     Order,  Trigynia. 

EUPHOUBICM.  "  (From  Euphorbia, 
the  physician  of  king  Juba,  in  honour  of 
whom  it  was  named.)  An  inodorous  gum- 
resin,  in  yellow  tears,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  worm-eaten  ;  ssid  to  be 
obtained  from  several  species  of  Euphorbix, 
but  principally  from  the  Euphorbia  officina- 
rum  ;  aculeala  nuila  midtangularis,  aculeis 
gernunatis,  of  Linnaeus ;  it  is  imported 
from  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It 
contains  an  active  resin,  and  is  very  seldom 
employed  internally,  but,  as  an  ingredient, 
it  enters  into  many  resolvent  and  discutient 
plasters. 

EUPHRASIA.  (Corrupted  from  Eu- 
phrosyne,  rj<p£c<ruv»,  from  ct/gepay,  joyful  ;  so 
called  because  it  exhilarates  the  spirits.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
.  Ingiospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopcrial  name  of  eye- 
bright.  This  beautiful  little  plant,  Euphra- 
sia officinalis ;  foliis  vvatis,  linearis,  urguie 
deKtatis,  of  Linnaeus,  has   been  greatly  es- 


teemed by  the  common  peopl. 
for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes;  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  and  the  encomiums  of  some 
medical  writers,  is  now  wholly  fallen  into 
disuse.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  British 
herb-tobacco. 

Euphrasia  OFFICINALIS,  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  eye-br.ght.  See  Euphra- 
sia. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.  Tuba  Eustuchia- 
na.  The  tube  so  called  was  discovered  by 
the  great  Eiistacliius.  It  begins,  one  in 
each  ear,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
tympanum,  and  runs  forwards  and  inwards 
in  a  bony  canal,  which  terminates  with  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It 
then  goes  on,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  part- 
ly membranous,  gradually  becoming  larger, 
and  at  length  ends  behind  the  soft  palate. 
Through  this  tube  the  air  passes  to  the  tym- 
panum. 

Eustachian  valve.    See  Vahnda  Eustachii. 
EuTuvroiiiA.     (From  «/6i/c,  straight,  and 
rrc£ifr,  to  pass  into.)     Euthyporos.     An  ex- 
tension made   in  a  straight  line,  to  put  in 
place  a  fracture,  or  dislocation. 

EVAPORATION.  The  volatilization  of 
a  fluid,  by  means  of  heat,  with  access  of 
air,  in  order  to  diminish  its  fluidity,  to  ob- 
tain any  fixed  salts  it  may  hold  in  solution, 
or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  a  residuum. 
In  this  manner  sea  water  is  evaporated,  and 
the  salt  obtained,  and  decoctions  made  into 
extracts. 

EvEHRicuLtm.  (From  everro,  to  sweep 
away.)  A  sort  of  spoon,  used  to  clear  the 
bladder  from  gravel. 

EXACERBATION.  (From  exacerbesco, 
to  become  violent.)  An  increase  of  febrile 
symptoms. 

Ex  .uresis.  (From  «|<*/g6a>,  to  remove.) 
One  of  Ibe  divisions  of  surgery,  adopted  by 
the  old  surgeons  ;  the  term  implies  the  re- 
moval  of  parts. 

Bxalm  a.  (From  «£*>.*&>//«/,  to  leap  out.) 
Hippocrates  applies  it  to  the  starting  of  the 
vertebra  out  of  their  places. 

Examhloma.  (Prom  t^ttfjiC}ja-Ka>,  to  mis- 
carry.)    An  abortion. 

Exa?.iblosis.  An  abortion. 
Exaxastomosis.  (From  e£*yaw73uoa>,  to 
relax  or  open.)  The  opening  ot  the  mouths 
of  vessels,  to  discharge  their  contents  ;  also 
the  meeting  of  the  extremities  of  the  veins 
and  arteries. 

EXANTHEMA.  (From  «|av6sa,  to  spring 
forth,  to  bud.)  Exanthismu.  An  eruption 
of  the  skin.  Cullen  makes  exanthemata  an 
order  in  the  class  pyrexia.  It  includes  dis- 
eases, beginning  with  fever,  and  followed  by 
an  eruption  on  the  skin. 

EXANTHEMATA  (The  plural  of  ex- 
anthema.) The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases 
in  Cuilen's  Nosology,  which  embraces  erup- 
tive fevers, 

Exanhisma.     See   Exanthema. 
Exanthhopia.     (From   <*,   without,  and 
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(From  t£=t§*T7a>,  to  break. ) 


•wfljoKrac,  a  man,  ?'.  e.  having1  lost  the  facul- 
ties ui  a  man.)  A  species  of  melancholy, 
where  the  patient  fancies  himself  some  kind 
of  brute. 

EXAUAOM  \. 

A  fracture. 

Exabma.  (From  «f*<g&),  to  lift  up.)  A 
tumour;  a  swelling. 

Exaiitkju..  (From  sfsig7*a>,  to  suspend.) 
An  amulet,  or  charm,  hung  round  the  neck. 

Ex.iirrHBZMA  (From  s£*§&go<»,  to  put 
out  of  joint.)  Exarthroma.  Exarthvosis. 
A  dislocation,  or  luxation. 

Ex  iHTimoMA.     See  Exarthrema. 

ExAitTaaosis.     See  Exarthrema. 

Kxartktlatio-  (From  ex,  out  of,  and 
artiadvs,  a  joint.)  A  luxation.  The  dis- 
location of  a  bone  from  its  socket. 

Excip.ULtrjr,  (From  exclpio,  to  receive.) 
A  chymical  receiver. 

EXCIT ABILITY.     See  Excitement. 

EXCITEMENT.  A  term  introduced 
into  medicine  by  Dr.  Browne.  Animals, 
differ  from  themselves  in  their  dead  state,  or 
from  any  other  inanimate  matter,  in  this  pro- 
perty alone  ;  they  can  be  affected  by  external 
agents,  as  luell  as  by  certain  functions  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
phenomena  peculiar  to  the  living  state  can  be 
produced.  Tins  proposition  extends  to 
every  thing-  that  is  vital  in  nature,  and 
therefore  applies  to  vegetables. 

The  external  agents  are  reducible  to 
heat,  diet,  and  other  substances  taken  into 
the  stomach,  blood,  the  fluids  secreted 
from  the    body  and  air. 

The  functions  of  the  system  itself,  pro- 
ducing the  same  etXeof,  are  muscular  con- 
traction, sense,  or  perception,  and  the 
energy  of  the  braiu  in  thinking,  and  in  ex- 
citing pa  sum  and  emotion.  These  affect 
the  system  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
agents  ;  and  they  arise  both  from  the  other 
and  from  themselves. 

If  the  properly  which  distinguishes  living 
from  dead  matter,  or  the  operation  of  ei- 
ther of  the  two  sets  of  powers  be  with- 
drawn, life  ceases.  Nothing  else  than  the 
presence  of  these  is  necessary  to  life. 

The  property  on  which  both  sets  of 
powers  act  Dr.  Browne  names  Excitability, 
and  the  powers  themselves  exciting  powers. 
The  word  body,  means  both  the  body  simply 
so  called,  and  also  as  endued  with  an  intel- 
lectual part,  a  part  appropriated  to  passion 
and  emotion,  or  a  soul:  the  usual  appella- 
tion in  medical  wr. tings  is  system. 

The  effects  common  to  all  the  exciting- 
powers,  are  sense,  motion,  mental  exer- 
tion, and  passion.  Their  effects  being  the 
same,  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  operation 
of  all  their  poweis  is  the  same. 

The  effects  of  the  exciting  powers  acting- 
upon  the  excitability,  Dr.  Browne,  denomi. 
nates  e.rritement. 

EXCITING  CAUSE.     Occasional  cause. 


Procatarctic  cause.  Remote  cause.  That 
which  when  applied  to  the  body,  excites  a 
disease.  The  exciting,  or  remote  causes  of 
diseases,  are  either  external  or  internal. 

EXCOltlATION.  (From  excorio,  to 
take  off  the  skin.)  Excoriatio.  An  abra- 
sion of  the  sk.n. 

EXCREMENT.  (From  excerno,  to  se- 
parate from.)     The  alvine  faces. 

EXCRESCENCE.  (From  excresco,  to 
grow  from.)  Excrescentia.  Any  preter- 
natural formation  of  flesh,  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  as  wens,  warts,  &c. 

EXCRETION.  (From  excerno,  to  se- 
parate from.)  Excretio.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  separation  or  secretion  of  those 
fluids  from  the  blood  of  an  animal,  that  are 
supposed  to  be  useless,  as  the  urine,  per- 
spiration, and  alvine  fax. 

EXFOLIATION.  (From  ex/olio,  to 
cast  the  leaf.)  Exfohatio.  The  separa- 
tion of  a  dead  piece  of  bone  from  the  living-. 

Exfouatjvum.  (From  exfolio,  to  shed 
the  leaf.)  A  raspatory  or  instrument  for 
scraping  exfoliating  portions  of  bone. 

Exischios.  (From  »|,  out  of,  and  w^wi, 
the  ischium.)    A  luxation  of  the  thigh-bone. 

ExrronA.  (From  exee,  to  come  from.) 
A  running  abscess. 

Exitus.  (From  exeo,  to  come  out.)  A 
prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of  the  womb  or 
anus. 

Exochas.  (From  «|a>,  without,  and  t%a>, 
to  have.)  Exoche.  A  tubercle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  anus. 

Exoche.     See  Exochas. 

Exoctstb.    See  Exocystis. 

Exocystis.  (From  e|<»,  without,  and 
Kuo-ts,  me  bladder.)  Exacyste.  A  prolapsus 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

EXOMPHALUS.  (From  «|,  out,  and 
ofA<?a.\os,  the  navel.)  Exomphalos.  An 
umbilical  hernia.    See  Hernia. 

Exonchoma.  (From  tf-,  and  cy%os,  a 
tumour. )     A  large  prominent  tumour. 

EXOPHTHALM1A.  (From  t£,  out, 
and  o^flatA/zoc,  the  eye.)  A  swelling  or  pro- 
trusion of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  it.  It 
may  be  caused  by  inflammation,  when  it  is 
termed  exophthalmia  injlammatoria  ;  or 
from  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  when  it  is  termed  the  exophthalmia  pu- 
rulenta ;  or  from  a  congestion  of  blood 
within  the  globe  of  the  eye,  exophthalmia 
sunq-uineti, 

EXOSTOSIS.  (From  j£,  and  crfuv,  a 
bone.)  Hyperostosis  A  morbid  enlarge- 
ment, or  hard  tumour  of  a  bone.  A  genus 
of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  tumores-  The  bones 
most  frequently  .dlected  with  exostosis,  are 
those  of  the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  ster- 
num, humerus,  radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the 
carpus,  the  femur,  and  tibia.  There  is, 
however,  no  bone  of  the  body  which  may 
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not  become  the  seat  of  this  disease.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium affected  with  exostosis,  in  their  whole 
extent.  The  ossa  parielalia  sometimes  be- 
come an  inch  thick. 

The  exostosis,  however,  mostly  rises 
from  the  surface  or  the  bone,  in  the  form  of 
a  hard  round  tumour,  and  verier!  al  exosto- 
ses, or  nodes,  are  observed  to  arise  chiefly 
on  compact  bones ;  such  of  these  as  are 
only  superficially  covered  with  soft  parts, 
as,  for  instance,  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  ihe  front  surface  of  the  tibia. 

EXPECTORANTS.  (Expectorantia, 

sc.  medicamenta,  from  expecloro,  to  dis- 
charge from  the  breast.)  Tiiose  medicines 
whicn  increase  the  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  lungs.  The  different  articles  referred  to 
this  class  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
orders:  1.  Nauseating  expectorants,  as  squills 
ammoniacum,  and  garlic,  which  are  to  be 
preferred  for  the  aged  and  phlegmatic.  2. 
Stimulating  expectorants,  as  marrubium, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  young  and  irritable, 
and  those  easily  affected  by  expectorants. 
3.  Antispasmodic  expectorants,  as  vesica- 
tories,  pediluvium,  and  watery  vapours ; 
these  are  best  calculated  for  the  plethoric 
and  irritable,  and  those  liable  tc  spasmodic 
affections.  4.  Irritating  expectorants,  as 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  acid  vapours.  The 
constitutions  to  which  these  are  chiefly 
adapted,  are  those  past  the  period  of  youth, 
and  those  in  whom  there  are  evident  murks 
of  torpor,  either  in  the  system  generally, 
or  in  the  lungs  in  particular. 

EXPIRATION.  (From  expiro,  to 
breathe.)  Expiratio.  That  part  of  respi- 
ration in  which  the  air  is  thrust  out  from 
the  lungs.     See  Respiration. 

Expressed  oils.  Such  oils  as  are  ob- 
tained by  pressing  the  substance  con- 
taining them,  as  olives,  which  give  out 
olive  oil,  almonds,  &c 

Exsuccatio.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and 
succus,  humour.)  An  ecchymosis,  or  ex- 
travasation of  humours,  under  the  integu- 
ments. 

EXTENSOR.  (From  extendo,  to  stretch 
out.)  A  term  given  to  those  muscles 
whose  office  it  is  to  extend  any  part ;  the 
term  is  in  opposition  to  flexor. 

EXTENSOIi  BREVlS  DIGITORUM 
PEDIS.  Extensor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Cat- 
cano  phalanginien  commune  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  toes  situated  on  the  foot. 
It  arises  fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the  fore 
and  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  soon 
forms  a  fleshy  belly,  divisible  into  four 
portions,  which  send  off  an  equal  number 
of  tendons  that  pass  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot  under  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  pedis,  to  be  inserted  into 
its  tendinous  expansion.  Its  ^office  is  to 
extend   he  ioes. 

EXTENSOR  CARPI  RADIALIS  BRE- 


VIOR.  liadialis     extermu     brrtuor     of 

Animus.      Radialis    sctiindits    of    Winslow. 

An  extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated 

on  the  fore-arm.  It  arises  tendinous  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
from  the  ligament  that  connects  the  radius 
to  it,  and  runs  along  the  outside  of  the  ra- 
dius. It  is  inserted  by  a  long  tendon  into 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle  finger.  It  assists  in 
extending  and  bringing  the  hand  backward; 

EXTENSOR  CARPI  RADIALIS  LON- 
GlOlt.  Radialis  cxternup  longior  of  Al- 
biiuis.  Radialis  externus  primus  of  Wins- 
low.  An  extensor  nuiscle  of  the  carpus, 
situated  on  the  fore-arm,  that  acts  in  con- 
junction with  the  former.  It  arises  thin, 
broad,  and  fleshy,  from  the  lower  pari  of 
the  external  ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  above 
its  external  condyle,  and  is  inserted  by  a 
round  tendon  into  the  posterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains 
the  fore-fingers. 

EXTENSOR  CARPI  ULNARIS.  Ul- 
r.aris  externus  of  Albinus  and  Winslow. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  then  receives  an  origin  from 
the  edge  of  the  ulna :  its  tendon  passes 
in  a  groove  behind  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna  to  be  inserted  into  the  inside  of 
the  basis  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger. 

EXTENSOR  DIGITORUM  COMMU- 
NIS. Cum  extensor e  proprio  auricula- 
vis  of  Albums.  Extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis maims  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Ex. 
tensor  digitorum  communis,  sen  digitorum 
tensor  of  (Jowper,  and  Epichonitylo-ptupha- 
langetlien  commune  ol r' Dumas .  A  muscle  si- 
tuated on  the  fore-arm,  that  extends  all  the 
joints  of  thefingers.  It  arises  from  the  ex  er- 
nal  protuberance  of  the  humerus  :  and  at  the 
wrist  it  divides  into  three  flat  tendons, 
which  pass  under  the  annular  ligament,  to 
be  inserted  into  all  the  bones  of  the  fore, 
middle  and  ring  fingers. 

EXTENSOR  DIGITORUM  LONGUS. 
See  Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

Extensor  imjicis.     See  Indicator. 

EXTENSOR  LONGUS  DIGITORUM 
PEDIS.  Extensor  longus  peroneo  tibisus 
phalangittien  commune  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  leg,  ;hat  extendsall  the  joints 
of  the  four  small  toes.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  in- 
terosseous ligament;  its  tendon  passes  under 
the  annular  ligament,  and  then  divides  into 
five,  four  of  which  are  inserted  into  the 
second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and 
the  fifth  goes  to  the  basis  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.  This  last  Winslow  reckons  a  dis- 
tinct muscle,  and  calls  it  Peronceus  brevis. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  See 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis. 

Extensor  magnus.  See  Gattroenemius 
interims. 
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Extensor  major  pollicis  manus.  See 
JSxtensor  secundi  tvteriiodii. 

ExTBiraon  .minor  polucis  manus.  See 
Extensor  primi  internodii. 

EXTENSOR  OSSIS  METACARP1  POL- 
LICIS MANUS.  Abductor  longm  pollicis 
manus  of  Albinus.  Extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii of  Douglas.  Extensor  primus  pollicis 
of  Winslow.  Extensor  prirmi  internodii  pol- 
licis of  Cowper.  Cubito-radisus  metacarpten 
du  police  of  Dumas.  It  arises  fl<  hsy  from  the 
middle'  and  posterior  part  of  the  ulna,  from 
the  posterior  p-  it  of  the  middle  of  the 
radius,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  os  trapezium,  and 
upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

Extensor  polucis  primus.  See  Exten- 
sor primi  internodii. 

Extensor  pollicis  secundus.  See  Ex- 
tensor secundi  internodii. 

EXTENSOR  PRIMI  INTERNODII. 
Extensor  minor  pollicis  manus  of  Alb, mis. 
This  mu  cle,  and  the  Extensor  ossis  mela- 
carpi  pollicis  manus,  are  called  Extensor  pol- 
licis primus  by  Winslow.  Extensor  secun- 
di internodii  by  Douglas.  Extensor  secundi 
internodii  ossis  pollicis  of  C<;wper.  Cubito- 
suspliakingien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that 
extends  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  ob- 
liquely outwards.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ulnar,  and  from  the 
interosseous  ligament,  and  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  posterior  part  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb. 

EXTENSOR  PROPRIUS  POLLICIS 
PEDIS.  Extensor  longus  of  Dough.s.  Ex- 
tensor pollicis  longits  of  Winslow  and  Cow- 
per. Peroneo  susphalangien  du  pouce  of  Du- 
mas. An  exterior  muscle  of  the  great  toe, 
situated  on  the  foot.  It  arises  by  an  acute, 
tendinous  and  fleshy  beginning,  some  way 
below  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the 
fibula,  along  which  it  tuns  to  near  its  lower 
ext remit v,  connected  to  it  by  a  number  of 
flesln  fibres,  which  descend  obliquely,  and 
form  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  first  and  last  joint  of 
the  great  toe. 

EXTENSOR  SECUNDI  INTERNODII. 
Extensor  majus  pollicis  manus  of  Albinus. 
Extensor  pollicis  secundus  of  Winslow.  Ex- 
tensor tertii  internodii  of  Douglas.  Exten- 
sor internodii  ossis  pollicis  of  Cowper.  Cvbi- 
to-susphalangettien  du  ponce  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand, 
that  extends  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb 
obliquely  backwards.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  middle  part  of  the  ul- 
na, and  the  interosseous  ligament ;  it  then 
forms  a  tendon,  which  runs  through  a  small 
groove  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
radius,  to  be  inserted  into  the  last  bone  of 
the  thumb.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  obliquely  back- 
wards, 


EXTENSOR   SECUNDI      INTERNODII     INDICIS 

PHOrnus      See  Indicator. 

Extensor  tarsi  minor.  See  Plunta- 
ris. 

Extensor  tarsi  scralis.  See  Gastroc- 
nemius interims. 

EvTKXSOR  tertii  internodii  mini- 
mi digiti.  See  Abductor  minimi  digili 
manus. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  indicis. 
See  Prior  indicis. 

Externus  mallei.  See  Laxator  tym- 
pani. 

EXTIRPATION.  (From  extirpo,  to 
eradicate.)  Extirpatio.  The  complete  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  any  part,  either 
by  cutting  instruments,  or  the  action  of 
caustics. 

EXTRACTION.  (From  extraho,  to 
draw  out.)  Extractio.  The  taking  extra- 
neous substances  out  of  the  body.  Thus 
bullets  and  splinters  are  said  to  be  extract- 
ed from  wounds  ;  stones  from  the  urethra, 
or  bladder. 

Surgeons  also  sometimes  apply  the  term 
extraction  to  the  removal  of  tumours  out  of 
cavities,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  taking  of 
cartilaginous  tumours  out  of  the  joints. 
They  seldom  speak  of  extracting  any  dis- 
eased oWginal  part  of  the  body ;  though 
they  do  so  in  one  example,  viz.  the  cata- 
ract. 

EXTRYCT.  (Exiraetum  ;  from  extra- 
ho, to  draw  out.)  The  generic  term  ex- 
tract is  used  pharmaceutical^,  in  an  ex- 
tensive sense,  and  includes  all  those  pre- 
parations from  vegetables  which  are  sepa- 
rable by  the  agency  of  various  liquids,  and 
afterwards  obtained  from  such  solutions,  in 
a  solid  state,  by  evaporation  of  the  men- 
struum. It  also  includes  those  substances 
which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  natural 
juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  some  menstruum  is  added  at  the 
time  of  preparation.  Now,  such  soluble 
matters  are  various,  and  mostly  compli- 
cated ;  so  that  chymical  accuracy  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  application  of  the 
term.  Chymists,  however,  have  aflixed 
this  name  to  one  peculiar  modification  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  has  been  called 
extractive,  or  extract,  or  extractive  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  as  this  forms  one  constituent 
part  of  common  extracts,  and  possesses 
certain  characters,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  such  of  them  as  may  influence  its 
pharmaceutical  relations.  The  extractive 
principle  has  a  strong  taste,  differing  in 
different  plants  :  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
its  solution  speedily  runs  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  by  which  it  is  destroyed.  Re- 
peated evaporations  and  solutions  render 
it  at  last  insoluble,  in  consequence  of  its 
combination  with  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  soluble  in  alkobol,  but  inso- 
luble in  ether.  It  unites  with  alumine,  and 
if  boiled  with  neutral  salts  thereof,  preci- 
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pitates  them.  It  precipitates  with  strong 
acids,  and  with  the  oxyds  from  solutions  of 
most  metallic  salts,  especially  muriate  of 
tin.  It  readily  uniies  with  alkalies,  and 
forms  compounds  with  them,  which  are  so- 
luble in  water.  No  part,  however,  of  rliis 
subject  has  been  hitherto  sufficiently  ex- 
amined. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  the  extracts, 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that 
the  water  be  evaporated  a*  speedily  as 
possible,  in  a  broad,  shallow  dish,  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  until  they  have 
acquired  a  consistence  proper  for  making- 
pills  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  iu- 
spissation,  that  they  should  be  constantly 
stirred  with  a  wooden  rod.  These  general 
rules  require  minute  and  accurate  atten- 
tion, more  particularly  in  the  immediate 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  whether  pre- 
pared by  expression  or  decoction,  in  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  degree  of  heat  by 
which  it  is  performed,  and  the  promotion  of 
it  by  changing  the  surface  by  constant  stir- 
ring, when  the  liquor  begins  to  thicken,  and 
even  by  directing  a  strong  current  of  air 
over  its  surface,  if  it  can  conveniently  be 
done.  It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature over  a  naked  fire,  or  if  it  be  used, 
to  prevent  the  extract  from  burning ;  the 
use  of  a  water-bath  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  beauty  and  precision  of  extracts 
so  prepared,  will  demonstrate  their  supe- 
riority. 

EXTRACTIVE.     See  Extract. 

Extractum  aconiti.  Extract  of  aconite. 
"  Take  of  aconite  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound  ; 
bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on 
a  little  water;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and, 
without  any  separation  of  the  sediment,  eva- 
porate it  to  a  proper  consistence."  The 
dose  is  from  one  grain  to  five  grains.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Aconitum. 

Extractum  aloes.  Extract  of  aloes. 
'•Take  of  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered, 
half  a  pound;  boiling  water,  four  pints." 
Macerate  for  three  days  in  a  gentle  heat, 
then  strain  the  solution,  and  set  it  by,  that 
the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  the  clear 
solution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. The  dose,  from  v  to  xv  grs.  See 
Aloes. 

Extractum  anthemidis.  Extract  of  cha- 
momile, formerly  called  extractum  chamoe- 
meli.  "Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  dried, 
a  pound.  Water,  a  gallon."  Boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it  is 
hot,  then  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. The  dose  is  x  grs.  to  a  scruple.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Chamamelum. 

Extractum  bkuasokkje.  Extract  of 
belladonna.  "  Take  of  deadly  night-shade 
leaves,  fresh,  a  pound."  Bruise  them  in  a 
stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  water  : 
then  press  out  the  juice,  and  without  any 
previous  separation  of  the  sediment,  evapo- 


rate it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose 
is  trom  one  to  five  grains.  For  its  virtues, 
see  JieUa'tonna. 

Extractto  ciscnoira  rbsihoscx.  Ue- 
sinous  extract  of  bark.  ■*  Take  of  lance- 
leaved  cinchona  bark,  a  pound ;  rectified 
spirit,  four  pints."  Macerate  for  tour  day*, 
and  strain.  Distil  the  tincture  in  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  until  the  extract  has  acquired 
a  proper  consistence.  This  is  considered 
by  many  as  much  more  grateful  to  the  sto- 
mach, and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  all 
the  effects  of  bark  in  substance,  and,  by  the 
distillation  of  it,  is  intend  d  that  the  spirit 
which  passes  over  sh  .11  he  collected  and 
preserved.  '1  he  dose  i'  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a  drachm.     Sec  Cinchona. 

Evrn  kCTUM  (<i!,ocy\ni'iiis.  Extract  of 
colocynth.  "  Take  of  colocynth  pulp,  a 
pound;  water,  a  gallon."  Boil  down  to  four 
pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it  is  hot, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Colocyntkis, 

Extractcm  colocynthhiis  (o.mpositu.m. 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth.  "  Take  of 
colocynth  pulp,  sliced,  six  drachms  ;  ex- 
tract of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  an  ounce  and 
half;  scammony  gum-resin  powdered,  half 
an  ounce  ;  cardamom-seeds  powdered,  a 
drachm;  hard  soap,  three  drachms ;  boiling 
water,  two  pints."  Macerate  the  colocynth 
pulp  in  the  water,  for  four  days,  in  a  gentle 
heat ;  strain  the  solution,  and  add  to  it  the 
aloe,  scammony,  and  soap  ;  then,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence,  constantly  stirring,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  inspissation,  mix  n  the  car- 
damom-seeds. The  dose,  from  five  to  thir- 
ty grains. 

Extractum  conii.  Extract  of  hemlock, 
formerly  called  succus  cicutx  spissatus. 
"  Take  of  fresh  hemlock,  a  pound."  Bruise 
it  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little 
water;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and,  with- 
out any  separation  of  the  sediment,  evapo- 
rate it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose 
from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Extractum  elaterii.  Extract  of  ela- 
terium.  "Cut  the  ripe,  wild  cucumbers 
into  slices,  and  pass  the  juice,  very  gently 
expressed,  through  a  very  fine  hair  sieve, 
into  a  glass  vessel ;  then  set  it  by  for  some 
hours,  until  the  ihicker  part  has  subsided. 
Pour  off,  and  throw  away  the  thinner  part, 
which  swims  at  the  top.  Dry  the  thicker 
part  which  remains  in  a  gentle  heat."  The 
dose  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Cucumis  agrestis. 

Extractum  gentianx.  Extract  of  gen- 
tian. "Take  of  gentian  root,  sliced,  a 
pound ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon."  Macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to 
four  pints :  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose, 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains.     See  Gentiajia. 

Extractum  oitcirrhh.*,.     Extract  of 
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bquorice.    "Take  of  liquorice-root,  sliced,  then  boil  down  to   four  pints ;  strain  the 

a  pound  ;  water,  boiling-,  a  gallon."    Mace-  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate   it  to  a  proper 

rate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  consistence.     Six  grains  are  about  equiva- 

to  four  pints  ;  strain  the   hot  liquor,  and  lent  to  one  of  opium.     Dose,  from  half  a 

evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose,  grain  to  five  grains.     For  its  virtues,  see 

from   one  drachm   to  half  an  ounce.     See  Pafxiver  album. 

Glyajrrhiza.  Exthactum  hhjei.     Extract  of  rhubarb. 

Extractum   hkmatoxyli.      Extract    of  "Take  of  rhubarb  root,  powdered, a  pound  ; 

logwood,  formerly  called  extractum  ligni  proof  spirit,  a  pint;  water,  seven  pints." 

campechensis.     "  Take  of  logwood,   pow.  Macerate  for   four  davs  in  a  gentle  heat, 

dered,  a  pound  ;  water,  boiling,  a  gallon."  then  strain,  and  set  it  by,  that  the  faxulen- 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  thm  boil  cies  may  subside.   Pour  "off  the  clear  liquor, 

down- to  four  pints  ;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  This 

and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence,  extract  possesses  the  purgative  properties 

Dose,  from   ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  of  the  root,   and    the  fibrous   and  earthy 

For  its  virtues,  see  Lignum  campechen/ie.  parts  are  separated  ;  it  is,  therefore  a  use- 

Kxthactum  humuli.     Extract  of  hops,  ful  basis  for  pills,  as  well  :is  given  separate- 

"  Take  of  bops,  half  a  pound  j  water,  boil-  ' 
ing,  a  gallon."  Boil  down  to  four  pints; 
strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  This  extract  is  said  to 
produce  a  tonic  and  sedative  power  com- 
bined. The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  one 
scruple,     See  Lupulus. 


See 


ly.    Dose,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 
Rhaburbavum. 

Extractum  sarsaparilue.  Extract  of 
sarsaparilla.  "Take  of  sarsaparilla-root, 
sliced,  a  pound  ;  water,  boiling,  a  gallon." 
Macerate  for  twenty -four  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints  ;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
Extii actum  hyosctami.  Extract  of  lien-  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence, 
bane.  "Take  of  fresh  henbane  leaves,  a  In  practice  this  is  much  used,  to  render 
pound."  Bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  the  common  decoction  of  the  same  root 
sprinkling  on  a  little  water;  then  press  out  stronger  and  more  efficacious.  Dose,  from 
the  juice,  and,  without  separating  the  fe-  ten  grains  to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see 
culencies,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consis-    Sarsaparilla. 

tence.     Dose,   from   five    to   thirty   grains.         Exthactum  saturnj.    See  Liquor  acceta- 
For  its  virtues,  see  ffyosciamus.  tis  plumbi. 

Extractum  jalap.b.  Extract  of  ja-  Extractum  taraxacl  Take  of  dandelion 
lap.  "  Take  of  jalap-root,  powdered,  a  root,  fresh  and  bruised,  a  pound ;  water, 
pound  ;  rectified  spirit,  four  pints  ;  water,  boiling,  a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty-four 
ten  pints."  Macerate  the  jalap-root  in  the  hours  ;  boil  down  to  tour  pints,  and  strain 
spirit  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tine-  the  hot  liquor  through  a  woollen  cloth; 
ture ;  boil  the  remaining  powder  in  water,  then  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
until  it  be  reduced  to  two  pints  ;  then  strain  Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm.  For  its 
the  tincture  and  decoction  separately,  and  virtues,  see  Taraxacum. 
let  the  former  be  distilled  and  the  latter  EXTRAVASATION.  (Fromexfra.with- 
evaporated,  until  each  begins  to  grow  thick,  out,  and  van,  a  vessel.)  Extravasatio.  A 
Lastly,  mix  the  extract  with  the  resin,  and  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  fluids,  which 
reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Let  this  are  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  recep- 
extract  be  kept  in  a  soft  state,  fit  for  form-  tacles.  Thus,  when  blood  is  effused  on  the 
ing  pills,  and  in  a  hard  one,  so  that  it  may  surface,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it 
be  reduced  to  powder.  The  dose,  from  ten  is  said  that  there  is  an  extravasation.  When 
to  twenty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Ja-  blood  is  poured  from  the  vessels  into  the 
Lipium  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in  wounds  of  the 

Exthactum  orn.  Extract  of  opium,  abdomen,  surgeons  call  this  accident  extra- 
formerly  called  extractum  thebaicum.  vasation.  Tile  Urine  is  also  said  to  be  extra- 
Opium  colatum.  "  Take  of  opium,  sliced,  vasated,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  wound, 
half  a  pound;  water,  three  pints."  Pour  a  or  of  sloughing,  or  ulceration,  it  makes  its 
small  quantity  of  the  water  upon  the  opium,  way  into  the  cellular  substance,  or  among 
and  macerate  it  for  twelve  hours,  that  it  the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the  bile 
may  become  soft;  then,  adding  the  re-  spreads  among  the  convolutions  of  the 
mainin^  water  gradual!) ,  rub  them  together  bowels,  in  wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  it  is 
Until  the  mixture  be  complete.  Set  it  by,  also  a  species  of  extravasation, 
that  the  fxculencies  may  subside  ;  then  EYE.  Oadus.  The  parts  which  consti- 
stra.n  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  pro-  tute  the  eye  are  divided  into  external  and 
per  consistence  Dose,  from  half  a  grain  internal.  The  external  parts  are — 1.  The 
to  five  grains.  eyebro-vs,  or  supercilia,  which  form   arches 

Exthactum  papavf.ris.  Extract  of  of  hair  above  the  orbit,  at  the  lower  part  of 
white-poppy.  "  Take  of  white  poppy  cap-  the  forehead.  Their  use  is  to  prevent  the 
sules,  bruised,  a  pound ;  water,  boiling,  a  sweat  falling  into  the  eyes,  and  for  mode- 
gallon."     Macerate  for  t  went v-four  hours,    rating  the  light  above. 
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2.    The  short 

hairs  iliat  grow  on  the  margin  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  tliey  keep  external  bodies  out  ol  the 
eyes,  and  moderate  the  influx  of  light. 
*  3.  Tlie  eyelids,  or  palpebra,  of  which,  one 
is  superior  or  upper,  and  the  other  inferior 
or  under  ;  where  they  join  outwardly,  h  is 
called  the  external  canthus  ,-  inwardly,  to- 
wards the  nose,  the  internal  canthus  ;  they 
cover  and  defend  die  eyes. 

The  margin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  car- 
tilaginous, is  called  tarsus. 

In  the  tarsus,  and  internal  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  small  glands  ore  situated,  called 
g-landuUe  Meibomian*,  because  Meibomius 
discovered  them  ;  they  secrete  the  oily  mu- 
cilaginous fluid,  which  prevents  the  attri- 
tion of  the  eyes  and  e_\  elids,  and  facilitates 
their  motions, 

4.  The  lachrymal  glands,  or  glandvU 
lachrymales,  which  .ue  placed  in  the  exter- 
nal can  thus,  or  corner  of  the  eyes,  in  a  little 
fovea  of  the  os  fronli<. 

From  these  glands  six  or  more  canals 
issue,  which  arc  called  lachrymal  ducts,  or 
ductus  lachrymales,  and  they  open  in  the  in- 
ternal superficies  of  the  upper  eyelids. 

5.  The  lachrymal  caruncle,  or  caruticula 
lachrymalis, which  h  situated  in  the  internal 
angle,  or  canthus  of  the  eyelids. 

6.  Puncta  lackrymalia,  are  two  callous 
orifices  or  openings,  which  open  in  the  in- 
ternal angle  o.1"  ihc  tarsus  of  the  eyelids ; 
the  one  in  the  superior,  the  other  in  the  in- 
ferior eyelid. 

7 '.  The  lachrymal  ducts,  or  canales  lach- 
rytwrfet,  are  two  small  canals,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  lachrymal  points  into  the 
lachrymal  sac. 

8.  The  lachrymal  sac,  or  saccus  lachryma- 
Us,  is  a  membranous  sac,  which  is  situated 
in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye. 

9.  The  nasal  duct,  or  ductus  nasalis,  is  a 
membranous  canal,  which  goes  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac  through 
the  bony  canal  below,  and  a  little  behind, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  opens 
under  the  inferior  spongy  bone  into  the 
nostrils. 

10.  The  conjunctive  membrane,  or  mem- 
brana conjunctiva,  which,  from  its  white 
colour,  is  called  albuginea,  or  white  of  the 
eye,  is  a  membrane  which  lines  the  internal 
superficies  of  the  eyelids,  ami  covers  the 
whole  fore-part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  it 
is  very  vascular,  as  may  be  seen  in  inflam- 
mations. 

The  bulb  or  globe  of  the  eye  is  composed 
of  eight  membranes,  or  coverings,  two 
chambers,  or  camei\e,  and  three  humours, 
improperly  so  exiled. 

The  membranes  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 
are,  four  in  the  hinder  or  posterior  part  of 
the  bulb,  or  globe,  viz.  sclerotica,  cboroidea, 
retina,  and  hyaioidea,  or  arnc/uioidea ;  four 
in  the  fore  or  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  viz. 


cornea  transparent,  iris,  uvea,  and  capsule  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 

The  membvana  sclerotica,  or  the  i 
or  horny  membrane,  which   is  the  DU 
most,  begins  from  the  optic  nerve,  Forms 
the  spherical  or  globular  c.i\ity,  and  termi- 
nates in  tie  circular  margin  of  the  trans- 
parent cornea. 

The  membrunu  choroidea,  or  choroid'  , 
the  middle  tunic  of  the  bulb,  ol  a  black 
colour,  beginning  from  the  optic  nerve,  and 
covering  the  internal  superficies  of  the  scle- 
rotica, to  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cor- 
nea. In  this  place  it  secedes  from  the  tor- 
nea,  and  deflects  transversely  and  inwardly, 
and  in  the  middle  forms  a  round  perforated 
foramen.  This  circular  membrane  of  the 
choroidea  in  the  anterior  surface  is  called 
iria,  in  the  posterior  superficies,  uvea- 

The  round  opening  in  the  centre  is  called 
the  pupil,  or  papilla.  This  foramen,  or 
round  opening,  can  be  dilated,  or  contract- 
ed, by  the  moving  powers  of  almost  invisi- 
ble muscular  fibres. 

The  membrana  retina,  is  the  innermost 
tunic,  of  a  white  colour,  and  similar  to  niti- 
dis, being  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
chiefly  composed  ot  its  medullary  part,  h 
covers  the  inward  superficies  of  the  cho- 
roides,  to  the  margin  of  the  chrystalhne 
lens,  and  there  terminates. 

The  chambers,  or  camera:,  of  the  eyes 
are : 

1.  Camera  anterior,  or  fore-chamber  :  is 
an  open  space,  which  is  formed  anteriorly, 
by  the  hollow  superficies  of  the  cornea  tram 
Spirent,  and  posteriorly,  by  the  superficies 
of  he  iris. 

2.  Camera  posterior,  is  that  small  space 
which  remains  anteriorly  from  the  tunica 
uvea,  and  pupilla,  or  pupil  ;  posteriorly 
from  the  anterior  superficies  of  the  chrys- 
talline  lens. 

Both  these  chambers  are  filled  with  aque- 
ous humour.  The  humours  of  the  e>e,  as 
they  are  called,  are  in  number  three : 

1.  The  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  both 
chambers. 

2.  The  chrystalline  lens,  or  humour,  is  a 
pellucid  body,  about  the  size  of  a  lentil, 
which  is  included  in  an  exceeding  fine 
membrane,  or  capsula>  and  lodged  in  a 
concave  fovea  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

3.  The  vitreous  humour  is  a  pellucid,  beau- 
tifully transparent  substance,  which  fills 
the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind,  the  chrys- 
talline lens.  Its  external  superficies  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  most  pellucid  membrane, 
which  is  called  membrana  hyaioidea,  or 
arachnoidea.  in  the  anterior  part  is  a  fovea, 
or  bed,  for  the  chrystalline  lens,  in  which 
the  lens  is  se 

The  connection  of  the  bulb  is  made  an- 
teriorly, by  means  of  the  conjunctive 
membrane,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  or  palpebrx ;  posteriorly,  by  the 
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adhesion  of  six  muscles  of  ihe  bulb  and  op- 
tic nerve,  with  the  orbit. 

The  optic  nerve,  or  nervus  opticus,  per- 
rorates  the  sclerotica  and  choroides,  and 
then  consitutes  the  retina,  by  spreading 
itself  on  the  whole  posterior  superficies  of 
the  internal  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  eye  is  moved 
in  the  orbit,  are  six  ;  much  adeps  surrounds 
them,  and  fills  up  the  cavities  in  which  the 
eyes  are  seated.  The  arteries  are  the  in- 
ternal orbital,  the  central,  and  the  ciliary 
arteries.  The  veins  cmp'y  themselves  into 
the  external  jugulars.  The  nerves  are  the 
optic,  and  branches  from  the  third,  fourth, 
filth,  and  sixth  pair. 

The  use  of  the  eye  is  to  form  the  organ 
of  vision. 
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Externally,  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the 
transparent  cornea,  are  moistened  with  a 
most  limpid  fluid,  called  lachrymie,  or 
tears  ;  the  same  pellucid  subtile  fluid  ex- 
actly fills  all  the  pores  of  the  transparent 
cornea ;  fur,  deprived  of  this  fluid,  and  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  air,  that  coat  of"  the  eye 
becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and  cloudy,  im- 
peding the  rays  of  light. 

Eve  bright.     See  Euphrasia. 

Eve- brow.  Super cilium  A  layer  of 
short  hair,  which  lies  thick  upon  the  low 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  or  the  superior 
prominent  part  of  the  orbit. 

Eye-lid.  Palpebra.  The  semi-lunar 
moveable  production  of  the  skin  which  co- 
vers the  eye  when  shut.  It  is  distinguished 
into  upper  and  under  eye-lid. 
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Jr  .  or  ft.  In  a  prescription  these  letters 
an  abbreviations  of  fiat,  or  fiant,  let  it 
or  them  be  made  ;  thus  /  bolus,  let  the 
substance  or  substances  prescribed  be  made 
into  a  bolus. 

Fab  a.     See  Bean. 

Kama  chassa.  Telephium.  Fabaria 
crassula.  Anacampseros.  The  plant  which 
bears  these  names  in  various  pharmacopoeias, 
is  the  orphine,  Sedum  telephium  of  Linnaeus  : 
—foliis  planiusculis  serratis,  corymbo  foiiose, 
caule  erecto.  It  was  formerly  ranked  as  an 
antiphlogistic,  but  now  forgotten. 

Fab  a  /EsrpTiACA.  Cyamos  JE?uutia- 
ens.  JSTymphxa  Inctica.  The  pontic,  or 
Egyptian  bean.  The  fruit  of  the  ii;;m- 
phtea  nelumbo  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows"  on 
marshy  grounds  in  Egypt,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  It  is  eaten  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  is  a  tonic  and  astrin- 
gent. 

Faba  FF.BiiiFUGA.  See  Faba  Indica. 
I'm  a  l.vuicA.  Faba  sancti  ignatii.  Fa- 
ba febrifuga.  The  seeds  of  a  gourd-like 
fruit,  the  produce  of  the  Tgnutia  amara  of 
Linmeus.  They  are  of  a  roundish  figure, 
veiv  irregular  and  uneven,  about  the  size  of 
a  middling  nutmeg,  semi-transparent, and  of 
a  hard,  horny  texture.  They  have  a  very 
bitter  taste,  and  no  considerable  smeli. 
They  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  Philippine 
islands  in  all  diseases,  acting  as  a  vomit  and 
purgative.  Infusions  are  given  in  the  cure 
of  intermittentSf  8cc. 

Faba  major.  The  Turkey  or  garden 
bean.     See  Bean. 

V wu  minor.  Equina  frasa.  The  horse- 
bean.  It  differs  no  otiierwise  from  the 
garden  bean  than  in  being  les«. 

Faba  rr.ciu  him.  Faba  pichurim.  Fa- 
ba pechwis.     An  cblong  oval,  brown,  and 


ponderous  seed  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  a  LauntB,  brought  from  the  Brazils. 
Their  smell  is  like  tlmt  of  musk,  between  it 
and  the  scent  of  sassafras.  They  are  ex- 
hibited as  carminatives  in  flatulent  colics, 
diarrhcea*,  and  dysenteries. 

Faba  puroatrix,     See  Manns . 
Faba  sancti  iohatii.     See  Faba  indica. 
Faba  siilla.     See  Hyosciamue. 
Fabaria.     (From  faba,  a  bean,  which  it 
resembles.)     Orphine.     See  Faba  crassa. 

FACE.     The  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  cranium,  or  skull. 

FACIAL.  Belonging  to  the  face ;  as 
facial  nerve,  Stc. 

FACIAL  NEUVE.  A'ervus  facialis- 
Portia  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve.  These 
nerves  are  two  in  number,  and  are  pro- 
perly the  eighth  pair :  but  are  commonly 
called  the  seventh,  being  reckoned  with 
the  auditory,  which  is  the  portio  mollis  of 
the  seventh  pair.  They  arise  from  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  pass  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
to  the  face,  where  they  form  the  pes  Mi- 
ser i  mis,  which  supplies  the  integuments  of 
the  face  and  forehead. 

FACIES  H1PPOCRATICA.  That  par- 
ticular disposition  of  the  features  which 
immediately  precedes  the  strike  of  death 
is  so  called,  because  it  has  been  so  admi- 
rably described  by  Hippocrates; 

Facies  rubra.     See  Cutta  rosacea. 
FACTITIOUS.     A   term  applied  to  any 
thing  which  is  made  by  art,   in  opposition 
to  tlwt  which  is  native,  or  found  already 
made  in  nature. 

FACULTY.  Facu'las.  The  power  or 
abilit)  by  which  any  action  is  performed. 

F.tOES.  The  plural  of  fox.  The  al- 
vine  excretions. 
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FiECULA.  (Diminutive  of  fax.)  A 
substance  obtained  by  bruising' or  grinding 
certain  vegetables  in  water.  It  is  that 
part  which,  after  a  little,  falls  to  the  bottom. 
The  fsecula  of  plants  appears  to  be  only  a 
slight  alteration  of  mucilage,  for  it  differs 
from  mucilage  in  no  other  respect  than  be- 
ing insoluble  in  cold  water,  in  which  it  falls 
with  wonderful  quickness.  There  are  few 
plants  which  do  not  contain  fecula;  but 
the  seeds  of  gramineous  and  leguminous  ve- 
getables, and  all  tuberose  roots  contain  it 
most  plentifully. 

FjEX.  The  alvine  excretions  are  called 
faces. 

FAGARA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
'J'etrandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Facaha  MAJon.  (From  fag™,  the 
beech,  which  it  resembles  )  Castuna  Lit- 
zonis.  Cubebis.  Fagara  plerota  of  Lin- 
naeus. A  plant  found  in  the  Philippine 
islands.  The  berries  «te  aromatic,  ami, 
according  lo  Avicenna,  heating,  drying, 
good  for  cold,  weak  stomachs,  and  astrin- 
gent to  the  bowels. 

Fasaba  ot'TANDiiA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  tacamaha- 
ca.     See  Turamaliaca. 

FujorvncM.  (Fr.im  <pxyo;,  the  beech, 
and  Jrewc,  wheat  ;  because  its  seeds  were 
supposed  to  resemble  the  mast,  i.  e.  fruit  of 
beech.)     See  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

Fagotiuticum.  See  Polygonum  fagopy- 
um. 

FAGUS.  (From  <$a.yu,  to  eat;  its  nut 
being  one  of  the  first  fruits  used  by  man.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Moncecia.  Order, 
Polyandry. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  what  is 
also  called  Oxya,  lialanda,  Valanida.  The 
beech-tree.  The  fruit  and  interior  bark  of 
this  tree,  Fagus  sylvatica  ,■  foliis  ovatis,  ob- 
solete serratis,  of  Linrueus,  are  occasionally 
used  medicinally,  the  former  in  ob-tinate 
head-achs,  and  the  latter  in  the  cure  of  hec- 
tic (ever.  The  oil  expressed  from  beech- 
nuts is  supposed  to  destroy  worms  ;  a  child 
may  take  two  drachms  of  it  night  and  morn- 
ing ;  an  adult,  an  ounce.  The  poor  people 
in  Silesia  use  this  oil  instead  of  butter. 

Fagus  CASTANr.A.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  chesnut-tree.     See  Castanea, 

Fagus  sylvatica.  The  systematic 
name  of   the  beech- tree.     See  Fagus. 

Fainting.     See  Syncope. 

Faihburn  water.  A  sulphureous  wa- 
ter in  the  county  of  Ross,  in  the  north  of 
England. 

FALCIFORM  PROCESS.  (Fclcijormis  ,■ 
from  falx,  a  scythe,  and  forma,  resem- 
blance.) The  falx.  A  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  that  arises  from  the  grista  galli,  se- 
parates the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and 
terminates  in  the  tentorium. 


Faldella.  Contorted  lint,  used  for  com- 
presses. 

Falling  sicknes*.     See  Fpilepsia. 
Fallopian  tube.     See  Tuba  Fallopiuna. 
Fallopian  ligament.     See  Poupartya  liga- 
ment. 

FALX.  See  Falciform  process. 
Fames  canina.  See  /iulimia. 
FvMiGEnATissiMUM  E.MrLASTiiiM.  (From 
famigeratus,  renowned ;  from  Jama,  fame, 
and  gero,  to  bear ;  so  named  from  its  ex- 
cellence.) A  plaster  used  in  intermittent 
fevers,  made  of  aromatic,  irritating  sub- 
stances, and  applied  to  the  wrists. 

FARFARA.  (From  faifarus,  the  white 
poplar;  so  called  because  its  leaves  resem- 
ble  those  of  the  white  poplar.)  See  Tussi- 
logo. 

FARINA.  (From  far,  corn,  of  which  it 
is  nu:de.)  Meal,  or  flour.  A  term  given  to 
the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of  wheat, 
and  other  seeds,  which  is  obtained  by 
grinding  and  sifting.  It  is  highly  nutritious, 
and  consists  of  gluten,  starch,  and  muci- 
lage.    See  Wheat. 

FAR1NACEA.  (From  farina,  flour.) 
This  term  includes  all  those  substances  em- 
ployed as  aliment,  called  cerealia,  legu- 
mina,  and  nuces  oleosae. 

FARINACEOUS.  A  term  given  to  all 
articles  of  food  which  contain  farina.  See 
Farina. 

Fahinaiui'm.     See  Alica. 
Faiuieus.     (From  Jar,    corn.)     Scurfy. 
An  epithet  of  urine,  where  it  deposits  a 
branny  sediment. 

FASCIA.  (From  fascis,  a  bundle  ;  be- 
cause, by  means  of  a  band,  materials  are 
collected  into  a  bundle.)  Ligatio.  Li- 
gutura.  Mligatura.  A  bandage,  fillet, 
or  roller. 

2.  The  aponeurotic  expansions  of  mus- 
cles, which  bind  parts  together,  are  termed 
fascis. 

FASCIA  LATA.  A  thick  and  strong 
tendinous  expansion,  sent  off  from  the  back, 
and  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutei  and  ad- 
jacent muscles,  to  surround  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  It  is  the  thickest  on  the  outside 
of"  the  thigh  and  leg,  but  towards  the  in- 
side of  both  becomes  gradually  thinner.  A 
little  below  the  trochanter  major,  it  is  firm- 
ly fixed  to  the  linea  aspcra  ;  and,  far- 
ther down,  to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia  that  is  next  the  fibula,  where  it  sends 
off  the  tendinous  expansion  along  the  out- 
side of  the  leg.  It  serves  to  strengthen  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  keeping  them  firm 
in  their  proper  places  when  in  action, 
particularly  the  tendons  that  pass  over 
the  joints  where  this  membrane  is  thickest. 
Fascialis.  (Fascialis,  sc.  tnusculus.) 
See  Tensor  vagina  femoris. 

Fasciatio.  {Yrom  fascia,  a  fillet.)  The 
binding  up  any  diseased  or  wounded  part 
with  bandages 
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FASCICULUS.  (From/a«m,  a  bundle.) 
A  handful. 

FAT.  Adeps.  A  concrete  oily  matter 
contained  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  ani- 
mals, of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  with 
little  or  no  smell,  nor  taste.  It  differs  in 
all  animals  in  solidity,  colour  taste,  &c. 
and  likewise  in  the  same  animal  at  different 
ages.  In  infancy  it  is  white,  insipid,  and 
not  very  solid ;  in  the  adult  it  is  firm  and 
yellowish,  and  in  animals  of  an  advanced 
age,  its  colour  is  deeper,  its  consistence  va- 
rious, and  its  taste  in  general  stronger.  Fat 
meat  is  nourishing  to  those  that  have 
strong  digestive  powers.  It  is  used  exter- 
nally, as  a  softening  remedy,  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  ointments  and  plas- 
ters. 

Fatuitas.  (From  fatuus,  silly.)  Fool- 
ishness.    A  synonim  of  Amentia. 

FAUCES.  (Faux,  pi.  fauces.)  Isth- 
mian. .Amplribranckia.  A  cavity  behind 
the  tongue,  palatine  arch,  uvula,  and  ton- 
sils :  from  which  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
proceed. 

Faufel.    Terra  japonica,  or  catechu. 

Favago  australis.  (From  favus,  a  ho- 
ney-comb, from  its  resemblance  to  a  honey- 
comb.)    A  species  of  bastard  sponge. 

Favus.  A  honey-comb.  A  species  of 
achor,  or  foul  ulcer. 

FEBRES.  An  order  in  the  class  py- 
rexia of  Cullen,  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pyrexia,  without  primary  or  local 
affection. 

FEBRICULA.  (Dim.  of  febris,  a  fever.) 
A  term  employed  to  express  a  slight  degree 
of  symptomatic  fever. 

Febrifuga.  (From  febrem  fugare,  to 
drive  away  a  fever.)  The  plant  fever-few  ; 
lesser  centaury. 

FEBRIFUGE.  (Febrifuga,  from  febr is, 
a  fever,  nndfug o,  to  drive  away.)  A  medi- 
cine that  possesses  the  property  of  abating 
the  violence  of  any  fever. 

Febrifugum  crjexii.  Regulus  of  anti- 
mony. 

Febrifugum  oleum.  Febribuge  oil. 
The  flowers  of  antimony,  made  with  sal- 
ammoniac  and  antimony  sublimed  togeth- 
er, and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  they  de- 
liquesce. 

Febrifugus  pulvls.  Febrifuge  pow- 
der. The  Germans  give  this  name  to  the 
pulvis  stypticus  Helvetii.  In  England,  a 
mixture  of  oculi  cancrorum  and  emetic 
tartar,  in  the  proportions  of  half  a  drachm 
and  two  grains,  lias  obtained  the  same 
name  ;  in  fevers  it  is  given  in  doses  of  gr. 
iii.  to  iv. 

Febkifugus  sal.  Regenerated  marine 
salt. 

FeBRIFUGUS        SPTRITUS  DOMINI       CLTJT- 

ton.  Mr.  Clutton's  febrifuge  spirit.  An 
imperfect  ether,  which  is  sometimes  given 
diluted  in  water,  as  a  common  drink  in  fe- 
vers. 


FEBR1S.  A  fever.  A  disease  charac- 
terised by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated 
pulse,  a  foul  tongue  and  an  impaired  state 
of  the  functions  of  die  body. 

Febhis  alba.     See  Chlorosis. 

Febris  amphimerixa.  A  quotidian,  or 
remittent  fever. 

Febris  angixosa.  The  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa. 

Febris  afhtiiosa.     An  apthose  fever. 

Febris  ardens.  A  burning  inflamma- 
tory fever. 

Febris  assodes.  A  tertian  fever,  with 
extreme  restlessness. 

Febius  autumxalis.  An  autumnal  or 
bilious  fever. 

Febius  bullosa.  The  pemphigus,  or 
vesicular  fever. 

Febius  cacatoria.  An  intermittent,  with 
diarrheca. 

Febris  carcerum.     The  prison  fever. 

Febris  catarrhalis.  The  catarrhal  fe- 
ver. 

Febris  cholerica.  A  fever  with  diar- 
rhoea. 

Febius  coxtinua.  A  continued  fever. 
A  division  of  the  order  febres,  in  the  class 
pyrexia  of  Cullen.  Continued  fevers  have 
no  intermission,  but  exacerbations  come  on 
twice  in  one  day.  The  genera  of  continued 
fever  are:  1.  Synocha,  or  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, known  by  increased  heat ;  pulse  fre- 
quent, strong-,  and  hard  ;  urine  high  colour- 
ed ;  senses  not  much  impaired.  See  Syno- 
cha. 2.  Typhus,  or  putnd-t  ending  fever, 
which  is  contagious,  and  is  characterized 
by  moderate  heat ;  quick,  weak,  and  small 
pulse ;  senses  much  impaired,  and  great 
prostration  of  strength.  Typhus  has  four 
varieties,  viz.  1.  Typhus  petechialis,  typhus 
with  petechia :  2.  Typhus  mitior,  the  ner- 
vous fever:  2.  Typhus  gravior,  the  putrid 
fever  :  4.  Typhus  icterodes,  the  yellow  fever. 
See  Typhus. 

Febris  elodes.  A  fever  with  continual 
and  profuse  sweating. 

Febius  epiala.    A  fever  with  a  continual _ 
sen^e  of  cold. 

Febris  irysipelatosa.  See  Erysipe- 
las. 

Febris  exanthematica.  Fever  with 
eruptions. 

Febius  flava.     The  yellow  fever. 

FEBRIS  HfiCTICA.  '  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  pyrexiae  and  order  febres  of  Cul- 
len. It  is  known  by  exacerbations  at  noon, 
but  chiefly  in  the  evening,  with  slight  re- 
missions in  the  morning,  after  nocturnal 
sweats ;  the  urine  depositing  a  surfuraceo- 
lateritious  sediment ;  appetite  good ;  thirst 
moderate.  Hectic  fever  is  symptomatic 
of  chlorosis,  scrophula,  phthisis,  diseased 
viscera,  &c. 

Febris  hi'ngarica.  A  species  of  ter- 
tian fever. 

Febris  hydropes.  A  fever  with  pro- 
fuse sweats. 
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Ferris  i>flaiumatoiua.     See  Synocha. 
Febris  cASTBKiraiSi    A  camp  fever,  gene- 
neridlv  typhus. 

FEBRIS  INTERMITTENS.      An  inter- 

mittent  fever,  or  ague.  A  division  of  the 
ovdvv  febres  ofCullen,  in  the  class  pyrexia. 
Intermittent  fivers  are  known  by  cold, 
hot,  and  sweating  stages,  in  succession, 
attending  eacli  paroxysm,  and  followed  by 
an  intermission  or  remission.  There  are 
three  genera  of  intermitting  fevers,  and  se- 
veral varieties; 

1.  Intermittens  quotidiana.  A  quotidian 
ague.  The  paroxysms  return  in  the  morn, 
ing,  at  an  interval  of  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

2.  Intermittens  tertiana.  A  tertian  ague. 
The  paroxysms  commonly  come  on  at  mid- 
day, at  an  interval  of  about  forty-eight 
hours. 

3.  Intermittens  r/uartana.  A  quartan 
ague.  The  paroxysms  come  on  in  the  af- 
ternoon, with  an  interval  of  about  seventy- 
two  hours.  The  tertian  ague  is  most  apt  to 
prevail  in  the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in 
autumn. 

Of  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan 
intermittents,  there  are  several  varieties 
and  forms;  *s  the  double  tertian,  having  a 
paroxysm  every  day,  with  the  alternate 
paroxjsms,  similar  to  one  another.  The 
double  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  every 
other  day.  The  triple  tertian,  with  two 
paroxysms  on  one  day,  and  another  on  the 
next.  The  double  quartan,  with  two  pa- 
roxysms on  the  first  day,  none  on  the  se- 
cond and  third,  and  two  again  on  the 
fourth  day.  The  double  quartan,  with  a 
paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another  on  the 
second,  but  none  on  the  third.  The  triple 
quartan,  with  three  paroxysms  every  fourth 
day.  The  triple  quartan,  with  a  paroxysm 
every  day,  every  fourth  paroxysm  being 
similar. 

When  these  fevers  arise  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  they  are  called  vernal ;  and  when 
in  the  autumn,  they  are  kiiown  by  the 
name  of,  autumnal.  Intermittents  often 
prove  obstinate,  and  are  of  long  duration, 
in  warm  climates  :  and  they  not  (infrequent- 
ly resist  every  mode  of  cure,  so  as  to  be- 
come very  distressing  to  the  patient;  and 
by  the  extreme  debility  which  they  thereby 
induce,  often  give  rise  to  other  chronic 
complaints. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  marsh  miasma,  or  the  effluvia 
arising  from  stagnant  water,  or  marsh 
ground,  when  acted  upon  by  heat,  is  the 
most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  this  fever. 
In  marshes,  the  putrefaction  of  both  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  is  always  going 
forward,  it  is  to  be  presumed ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  generally  conjectured,  that 
vegetable  and  animal  putrefaction  impart- 
ed a  peculiar  quali'y  to  the  watery  par- 
ticles of  the  effluvia  arising  from  thence. 


Wfl  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  all  the  cir 
cumstances,  which  aic  requisite  to  render 
manh  miasma  productive  of  intermittents  , 

but  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  moist  at- 
mosphere has  a  considerable  influence  in 
promoting  its  action.  A  watery  poor  diet, 
great  fatigue,  long  watching,  grief,  much 
anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  lying  in  damp 
rooms  or  beds,  wearing  damp  linen,  the 
suppression  of  some  long-accustomed  eva- 
cuation, or  the  recession  of  eruptions,  have 
been  ranked  among  the  exciting  causes 
of  intermittents ;  but  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  circumstances  act 
only  by  inducing  that  state  of  the  body, 
winch  predisposes  to  these  complaints.  By 
some,  it  has  been  imagined  that  an  inter- 
mittent fever  may  be  communicated  by 
contagion  ;  but  this  supposition  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  general  observa- 
tion. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  fever  is,  its  great 
susceptibility  of  a  renewal  from  very  slight 
causes,  as  from  the  prevalence  of  an  easti  i 
ly  wind,  or  from  the  repetition  of  the  e.rigi- 
nal  exciting  cause.     It  would    appear  like 
wise,  that  a  predisposition  is  left  in  the  ha 
bit,  which  favours  the   recurrence   of  the 
complaint.     In  this  circumstance,  intermit- 
tents differ  from  most  other  fevers,  as  it  is 
well  known  that,  after  a  continued  fever  has 
once  occurred,  and  been  removed,  the  per- 
son affected  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  :> 
fresh  attack  of  the  disorder,  as  one  in  whom 
it  had  never  taken  place. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  proximate  cause  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  but  a  deranged  state  of  the 
stomach  and  primx  viae  is  that  which  is 
most  generally  ascribed. 

Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever  is 
divided  into  three  different  stages,  which 
are  called  the  cold,  the  hot.  and  the  sweating- 
stages  or  Jits. 

The  cold  stage  commences  with  languor, 
a  sense  of  debility  and  sluggishness  in  mo- 
tion, frequent  yawning  and  stretching,  and 
an  aversion  to  food.  The  face  and  extre- 
mities become  pale,  the  features  shrink, 
the  bulk  of  erery  external  part  is  diminish' 
ed,  and  the  skin  over  the  whole  body  ap- 
pears constricted,  as  if  cold  had  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  At  length  the  patient  i 
very  cold,  and  universal  rigours  come  on, 
with  pains  in  the  head,  back,  loins  and 
joints,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  bilious  mat- 
ter; the  respiration  is  small,  frequent  and 
anxious  ;  the  urine  is  almost  colouiv 
sensibility  is  greally  impaired  ;  the  thoughts 
are  somewhat  confuted  ;  and  the  pulv 
small,  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  In  a 
few  instances,  drowsiness  and  stupor  have 
prevailed  in  so  high  degree  as  to  resemble 
coma  or  apoplexy;  but  this  is  by  no  mean 
usual. 

These  symptoms  abating  after  a  short 
time,  the   second  stage  commences   with 
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an  increase  of  heat  over  the  whole  body, 
redness  of  the  face,  dryness  ot  the  :-km, 
thirst,  pain  m  the  head,  throbbing  in  the 
temples,  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  the  re- 
spiration is  fuller  and  more  free,  but  still 
frequent ;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the 
pulse  has  become  regular,  hard  and  full. 
If  the  attack  has  been  very  severe,  then 
perhaps  delirium  will  arise. 

When  these  symptoms  have  continued 
for  some  time,  a  moisture  brpaks  out  on 
the  forehead,  and  by  degrees  becomes  a 
sweat,  and  this,  at  length,  extends  over 
the  whole  bodv.  As  this  sweat  continues 
to  flow,  the  heat  of  the  body  abates,  the 
thirst  ceases,  and  most  of  the  functions  are 
restored  to  their  ordinary  state.  This  con- 
stitutes the  third  stage. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in 
different  cases  these  phenomena,  and  their 
mode  of  succession,  may  prevail  indifferent 
degrees,  that  the  series  of  them  may  be 
more  or  less  complete,  and  that  the  several 
stages,  in  the  time  they  occupy,  may  be  in 
different  proportions  to  one  another. 

Such  a  depression  of  strength  has  been 
known  to  take  place  on  the  attack  of  an 
intermittent,  as  to  cut  off*  the  patient  at 
once;  but  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  is 
very  uncommon. 

Patients  are  seldom  destroyed  in  inter- 
miltenls  from  general  inflammation,  or 
from  a  fulness  of  the  vessels  either  of  the 
brain  or  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  happens 
sometimes  in  a  continued  fever;  but  when 
they  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  they 
are  apt  to  induce  other  complaints,  such  as 
a  loss  of  appetite,  flatulency,  scirrhus  of 
the  liver,  dropsical  swellings,  and  general 
debility,  which  in  the  end  now  and  then 
prove  fatal.  In  warm  climates,  particular- 
ly, intermittents  are  very  apt  to  terminate 
in  this  manner,  if  not  speedily  removed ; 
and,  m  some  cases,  they  degenerate  into 
continued  fevers.  When  the  paroxysms 
are  of  short  duration,  and  leave  the  in- 
tervals quite  free,  we  may  expect  a  speedy 
recovery  ;  but  when  they  are  long,  violent, 
and  attended  with  much  anxiety  and  de- 
lirium, the  event  may  be  doubtful.  Re- 
lapses are  very  common  to  this  fever  at 
the  distance  even  of  five  or  six  months,  or 
even  a  year ;  autumnal  intermittents  are 
more  difficult  to  remove  than  vernal  ones, 
and  quartan*  more  so  than  the  other 
types. 

Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  an 
intermittent,  shew  a  morbid  state  of  many 
of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen ; 
but  the  liver,  and  organs  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  bile,  as  likewise  the  mysen- 
tery,  are  those  which  are  usually  most  af- 
fected. 

Fkiikis  lactea.     Milk  fever. 

I'miuis  lexta.     A  slow  fever. 

Ferris  le>ticitari*.  A  species  of 
petechial  fever 


Febris  maligua.     The  malignant  fever. 

Febfus  miliaius.     The  miliary  fever. 

Febris  morbillosa.     The  measles. 

FKIIKIS  .NERVOSA.  Febris  lenta  ner- 
vosa. The  nervous  fever.  A  variety  of 
typhus  mitior  of  (Jullen,  but  by  many  con- 
sidered s.s  a  distinct  disease.  It  mostly 
begins  with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  heat 
and  vertigo;  to  which  succeed  nausea, 
vomiting,  great  languor,  and  pain  in  the 
head,  which  is  variously  described,  by 
some  like  cold  water  pouring  over  the  top, 
by  others  a  sense  of  weight.  The  pulse,  be- 
fore little  increased,  now  becomes  quick, 
feeble,  and  tremulous;  the  tongue  is  cover- 
ed with  a  white  crust,  and  there  is  great 
anxiety  about  the  prxcordia.  Towards 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  the  vertigo  is 
increased,  and  tinnitus  arium,  cophosis,  de- 
lirium, and  a  dry  and  tremulous  tongue, 
take  place.  The  disease  mostly  termi- 
nates about  the  fourteenth  or  twentieth 
day. 

Febhis  xosocomicorum.  Th*  fever  of 
hospitals. 

Febris  falustris.     The  marsh  fever. 

Febius  festilens.     The  plague. 

Febris  petechialis.  Fever  with  purple 
spots. 

Febris  putrida.     See  Typhus  gravior. 

Febris  scariatuta.     Scarlet  fever. 

Febuis  sudatoria.     Sweating  fever. 

Febris  synocha.     See  Synocha.. 

Febris  typhodes.     See  Typhus. 

Ferris  variolosa.  A  variolous  or  small- 
pox fever. 

Febris  urticaria.  Fever  with  nettle- 
rash. 

Febris  vesiculosa.     See  Erysipelas. 

Fecula.     See  Fcecula. 

Fel.     See  Bite. 

Fel  naturje.     See  Moes. 

Fel-wort.  So  called  from  its  bitter  taste 
like  bile.     See  Gentiuna. 

Felliculus.     The  gall-bladder. 

Felliflua  passio.  A  name  given  to 
cholera  morbus. 

Felon.     See  Paronychia. 

Femes.  (Quasi  ferimen ;  from  fe ro,  to 
bear;  so  called  because  it  is  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  body.)     The  thigh. 

F'emoralis  arteria.  A  continuation  of 
the  external  ihac  along  the  thigh,  from 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  ham. 

Femoris  os.     See  Femur. 

FEMUR.  Os  femoris.  The  thigh-bone. 
A  long  cylindrical  bone,  situated  between 
the  pelvis  and  tibia.  Its  upper  extremity 
affords  three  considerable  processes  ;  these 
are,  the  head,  the  trochanter  major,  and 
trochanter  minor.  The  head,  which  forms 
about  two  thirds  of  a  sphere,  is  turned 
inwards,  and  is  received  into  the  acetabu- 
lum of  the  os  innorr.inatum,  with  which  it 
is  articulated  by  en arthrosis.  It  is  covered 
by  a  cartilage,  which  is  thick  in  its  middle 
pait,  and  thin  at  its  edges,  but  which  is 
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wanting  in  its  lower  internal  part,  where 
a  round  spongy  fossa  is  observable,  to 
which  the  strong  ligament,  usually,  though 
improperly,  called  the  round  one,  is  attach- 
ed. This  ligament  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  flatttdi,  and  of  a  triangular  shape, 
having  its  narrow  extremity  attached  to 
the  fossa  just  described,  while  its  broader 
end  is  fixed  obliquely  to  the  rough  surface 
near  the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of  the 
acetabulum  of  the  os  innominaUim,  so  that 
it  appears  shorter  internal ly  and  anteriorly 
than  it  does  externally  and  posteriorly. 

The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported 
obliquely,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
bone,  by  a  smaller  part,  called  the  cervex, 
i|r  neck,  which,  in  the  generality  of  subjects, 
is  about  an  inch  in  length.  At  its  basis 
we  observe  two  oblique  ridges,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  tro- 
chanter minor.  Of  these  ridges,  the  pos- 
terior one  is  the  most  prominent.  Around 
this  neck  is  attached  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint,  which  likewise  adheres  to  the 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  is  strength- 
ened anteriorly  by  many  strong  ligamen- 
tous fibres,  which  begin  from  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  ilium,  and,  spread- 
ing broader  as  they  descend,  adhere  to 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  are  attached 
to  the  anterior  oblique  ridge  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Posteriorly 
and  externally,  from  the  basis  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  a  large  unequal  protuberance 
stands  out,  which  is  the  trochanter  major. 
The  upper  edge  of  this  process  is  sharp 
and  pointed  posteriorly,  but  is  more  obtuse 
anteriorly.  A  part  of  it  is  rough  and  un- 
equal, tor  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  ;  the 
rest  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
cartilaginous  crust,  between  which  and  the 
tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus  that  slides 
over  it,  a  large  bursa  mucosa  is  interposed. 
Anteriorly,  at  the  root  of  this  process,  and 
immediately  below  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
is  a  small  process  called  trochanter  minor. 
Its  basis  is  nearly  triangular,  having  its 
two  upper  angles  turned  towards  the  head 
of  the  femur  and  the  great  trochanter, 
while  its  lower  angle  is  placed  towards  the 
body  of  the  bone.  Its  summit  is  rough 
and  rounded.  These  two  processes  have 
gotten  the  name  of  trochanters,  from  the 
muscles  that  are  inserted  into  them  being 
the  principal  instruments  of  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  thigh.  Immediately  below 
these  two  processes  the  body  of  the  bone 
may  be  said  to  begin.  It  is  smooth  and 
convex  before,  but  is  made  hollow  behind 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  posterior  concave  surface  is 
observed  a  rough  ridge,  called  linea  aspera, 
which  seems  to  originate  from  the  tro- 
chanters,and  extending  downwards,  divides 
at  length  into  two  branches,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  tuberosities  near  the  condyles. 


At  the  upper  part  of  it,  blood-vessels 
pass  to  the  internal  substance  of  the 
bone,  by  a  hole  that  runs  obliquely  tip- 
wards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris 
is  larger  than  the  upper  one,  and  somewhat 
flattened,  so  as  to  form  two  surfaces,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  broad  and  con- 
vex, and  the  posterior  one  narrower  and 
slightly  concave.  This  end  or  the  bone 
terminates  in  two  large  protuberance*, 
called  condyles,  winch  are  united  before,  so 
as  to  form  a  pulley,  but  are  separated  be- 
hind by  a  considerable  cavity,  in  which 
the  crural  vessels  and  nerves  are  placed 
secure  from  the  compression  to  which  they 
would  be  otherwise  exposed  in  the  action 
of  bending  the  leg.  Of  these  twocondyles, 
the  external  one  is  the  largest;  and  when 
the  bone  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton,  and  placed  perpendicularl;. ,  the 
internal  condyle  projects  less  forwards,  and 
descends  nearly  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
lower  than  the  external  one  :  but  in  its 
natural  situation,  the  bone  is  placed  ob- 
liquely, so  that  both  condyles  are  then 
nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other.  At  the 
side  of  each  condyle,  externally,  there  is 
a  tuberosity,  the  situation  of  which  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  hu- 
meri. The  two  branches  of  the  linea  aspera 
terminate  in  these  tuberosities,  which  are 
rough,  and  serve  for  attachment  of  liga- 
ments and  muscles. 

Fennel.    See  FtenicuJum. 

Fennel,  hog's.    See  Peucedanum. 

FENESTRA  OVALIS.  An  oblong  or 
eliptical  foramen,  between  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  vestihulum  of  the 
ear.    It  is  shut  by  the  stapes. 

FENESTRA  ROTUNDA.  A  round  fo- 
ramen, leading  from  the  tympanum  to  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear.  It  is  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane in  the  fresh  subject. 

Fenugreek.    See  Fanngrecum. 

Feiunj:.  (Ferinus,  sc.  morbus,  savage  or 
brutal.)  A  term  occasionally  applied  to  any 
malignant  or  noxious  disease. 

FERMENTATION.  Fermentatio.  A 
spontaneous  commotion  in  a  vegetable 
substance,  by  which  its  properties  arc- 
totally  changed.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances required  in  order  that  fermen- 
tation may  proceed  :  such  are,  1.  A  certain 
degree  of  fluidity  :  thus,  dry  substances 
do  not  ferment  at  all.  2.  A  certain  degree 
of  heat.  3.  The  contract  of  air.  CliymitU, 
after  Rierhaave,  have  distinguished  three 
kinds  of  fermentation  :  the  spirituous,  which 
affords  ardent  spirit ;  the  acetous,  which 
aflbrds  vinegar,  or  acid  ;  and  the  putrid 
fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  which  pro- 
duces volatile  alkali.  The  conditions  ne- 
cessary for  spirituous  fermentation  are, 
1-  A  saccharine  mucilage.  2.  A  degree 
of  fluidity  slightly  viscid.     3;  A  degree  ot 
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heat  between  55  and  65  of  Fahrenheit. 
4.  A  large  mass,  in  which  a  rapid  commo- 
tion  iBay  be   excited.     When   these  four 
condition?,  are  united,  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation   lakes  place,  and  is   known  by 
the    following   characteristic    phenomena: 
*•    An    intestine  motion    takes  place.      2. 
The   bulk  of  the  mixture  then   become* 
augmented.      3.  The  transparency  of  the 
fluid  is  diminished  by  opake  filaments.     4. 
Heat  is  generated.   5.  The  solid  parts  mix- 
ed with  the  liquor  rise  and  float  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disengagement  of  elastic 
fluid.     6.   A    large    quantity    of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is   disengaged   by  bubbles.     All 
these  phenomena  gradually  cease  in  pro- 
portion as  the  liquor  loses  its  sweet  and 
mildtaste.andit  becomes  brisk,  penetrating, 
and  capable  of  producing  intoxication.    In 
this   manner    wine,    beer,    cider,   &c.  are 
made.     All  bodies  which  have  undergone 
the    spirituous  fermentation    are    capable 
of  passing  on  to   the  acid   fermentation; 
but  although  it  is  probable  that  the  acid 
fermentation  never  takes  place  beibre  the 
body  has  gone  through  the  spiritous  fer- 
mentation, yet  the  duration  of  the  first  is 
frequently  so  short  and  imperceptible,  that 
it    cannot   be    ascertained.       Besides   the 
bodies  which  are  proper  for  spirituous  fer- 
mentation, this  class  includes  all  sorts  of 
fecula  boiled  in  water.     The  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  acid  fermentation  are,  1.  A 
heat  from  20  to  25  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
2.  A  certain  degree  of  liquidity.     3.  The 
presence  of  atmospheric  air.     4.  A  mode- 
rate quantity  of  fermentable  matter.     The 
phenomena  which  accompany  this  fermen- 
tation, are  an  intestine  motion,  and  a  con- 
siderable absorption  of  air.  The  transparent 
liquor  becomes  turbid,  but  regains  its  lim- 
pidity when  fermentation    is  over.      The 
fermented  liquor  now  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  ace- 
tous acid,   or  vinegar.     Not  a  vestige  of 
spirit    remains,   it    being   entirely  decom- 
posed ;    but  the   greater    the   quantity  of 
spirit  in  the  liquor,    previous  to  the  fer- 
mentation, the  greater  will  be  the  quantity 
of  true  vinegar  obtained.     See  also  Putre- 
faction. 

FERMENTUM.       (Quasi    fervimentum 
from  Jerveo  to  work)  yest. 
Fern,  male.     See  Filix. 
Fern,  female.     See  Filix  fxmina. 
Ferramentum.     An  instrument  made  of 
iron. 

Ferri  cahbonas.  Carbonate  of  iron; 
formerly  called  chalybis  rubigo  pneparata 
and  ferri  rubigo.  "  Take  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  eight  ounces  ;  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
ten  ounces  ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon."  Dis- 
solve the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda  separately,  each  in  four  pints 
of  water;  then  mix  the  solutions  together 
and  set  it  by,  that  the  precipitated  powder 
may  subside ;  then,  having  poured  off  the 
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supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  carbonate  of 
iron  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  upon  bibu- 
lous paper  in  a  gentle  heat.  It  possesses 
corroborant  and  stimulating  properties,  and 
is  exhibited  with  success  in  leucorrhsea, 
ataxia,  asthenia,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  ra- 
chites,  &c.  &c.  Dose  from  two  to  ten 
grains. 

Ferri  limatura  pchificata.  Purified 
steel  filings.  These  possess  ton.c,  astrin- 
gent, and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  relieve  chlorosis  and  other  dis- 
eases in  winch  steel  is  indicated,  where 
crudity  in  t.'.e  prims  viae  ab<  unds. 
FEitni  iiubigo.  See  Ferri  carbonas. 
FEnRi  subcahbonas.  See  Fern  carbonas. 
Ferri  suephas.  Sulphate  taf  iron ;  for- 
merly called  sal  martis,  vitiiolum  martis, 
vitriolum ferri,  and  imeiy  ferrum  vitriolatum. 
Green  vitriol.  "  Take  of  iron,  sulphuric 
acid,  of  each  by  weight,  eight  ounces; 
water,  tour  pints."  Mix  together  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  in  a  glass  vessel, 
and  add  thereto  the  iron ;  then  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  filter  the  solution 
through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  chrys- 
tals  form  as  it  cools.  Having  poured  away 
the  water,  dry  these  upon  bibulous  paper. 
This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  iron, 
and  is  exhibited,  in  many  diseases,  as  a 
styptic,  tonic,  astringent  and  anthelmintic. 
Dose  from  one  grain  to  five  grains. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum.  Ammoniated 
iron;  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  /lores 
martiales  ;  Jlores  salts  ammoniaci  martiales  ; 
ens  martis ,-  ens  veneris  Boylei :  sal  martis 
muriaticum  svbhmatum,  and  lately  by  the 
title  of  ferrum  ammoniacale.  "  Take  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  muriate  of  ammonia,  of 
each  a  pound."  Mix  them  intimately,  and 
sublime  by  immediate  exposure  to  a  strong 
fire :  lastly,  reduce  the  sublimed  ammonia- 
cal  iron  to  powder.  This  preparation  is 
astringent  and  deobstruent,  in  doses  from 
3  to  15  grs.  or  more  in  the  form  of  bolus 
or  pills,  prepared  with  some  gum.  It  is 
exhibited  in  most  cases  of  debility,  in 
chlorosis,  asthenia  menorrhagia,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  &c.  This  or  some  other  strong 
preparation  of  iron,  as  the  Tinct.  fern  mu- 
riatis,  Mr  Cline  is  wont  to  recommend  in 
scirrhous  affections  of  the  breast. 

Ferrum  tartarizatum.  Tartarized 
iron.  A  tartrate  of  potash  and  iron ;  for- 
merly called  tartarus  chalybeatus ;  mars  solu- 
bilisj  ferrum  potabile.  "  Take  of  iron,  a 
pound;  supertartrate  of  potash,  powdered, 
two  pounds  ;  water,  a  pint."  Rub  them  to- 
gether, and  expose  them  to  the  air  in  a 
broad  glass  vessel  for  eight  days,  then  dry 
the  residue  in  a  sand  bath,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Add  to  this  pow- 
der a  pint  more  water,  and  expose  it  for 
eight  davs  longer,  then  dry  it,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Its  virtues  are 
astringent  and  tonic,  and  it  forms  in  solu- 
tion an  excellent  tonic  fomentation  to  con- 
Tt  f 
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tusions,  lacerations,  distortions,  ££c.    Dose 
fron    ten  grains  to  halt  a  drachm. 

Fkbss.     The  measles. 
f  FERULA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  LJnn&an  system.    Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

Feiiula  AfRicasa  GALBAKiriiu.     The 
-galbanum  plant. 

Ferula    assafjetioa.    The  systematic 
name  of  the  assafxtida  plant 
fcetida 


the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, winch,  in  its  structure  and  uses,  re- 
sembles that  of  die  fore-arm,  and,  like  that, 
is  a  little  interrupted  above  and  below. 
The  diree  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  variously 
impressed  by  different  muscles.  About  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface  is  observed 
a  passage  for  the  medullary  vessels,  slanting 
downwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
See  Assa-  is  formed  into  a  spongy,  oblong  head,  ex- 
ternally   rough     and     convex,     internally 


Ferula  MtNOR.    Allheal  of  Esculapius  ;    smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilage, 


this  plant  is  said  10  be  detergent 
Feruiacca.     The  ferula  galbanifera. 
Fever.     See  Febiis. 
Feverfew.     See  Matricaria. 
Fiber,     (Fron.  fiber •,   ex'reme,  because 


where  it  is  received  by  the  external  trian- 
gular depression  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia.  This  articulation,  which  resembles 
that  of  its  upper  extremity,  is  furnished 
with,    a    capsular    ligament,    and    farther 


it  resides  in  die  extremities  of  lakes  and  strengthened  by  ligamentous  fibres,  winch 
rivers.)  The  beaver.  The  female  beaver,  are  stronger  and  more  considerable  than 
Castor  fiber  of  Linnajus,  it  has  two  excre-  those  before  described.  They  extend 
tory  follicles  near  the  anus,  filled  with  an  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula,  in  an  obi  que 
unctuous  substance  called  castor.  See  direction,  and  are  more  easily  discernible 
Custoreum.  before  than  behind.     Below  this  the  fibula 

FIBRE.  Fibm.  An  anatomical  term  is  lengthened  out,  so  as  to  form  a  consi- 
for  a  very  simple  filament  composed  of  derable  process,  called  malleolus  externus, 
earthy  particles,  connected  together  by  or  the  outer  ankle.  It  is  smooth,  and  co- 
an  intermediate  gluten.  It  is  owing  to  the  vered  with  cartilage  on  the  inside,  where 
different  arrangements  of  the  fibres  that  it  is  contiguous  to  the  astragalus,  or  first 
the  cellular  structure,  membranes,  mus-  bone  ot  the  foot.  At  the  lower  and  inner 
cles,  vessels,  nerves,  and,  in  short,  every  part  of  this  process  there  is  a  spongy  ca- 
part  of  the  body,  except  the  fluids,  are  vity,  filled  with  fat ;  and  a  little  beyond 
formed.  this,  posteriorly,  is  a  cartilaginous  groove, 

Fibre  muscular.     See  Muscularfibre.  for  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  *nd 

Fibrine.  The  coagulable  lymph  is  so  peroneus  brevis,  which  are  here  bound 
termed  by  the  French.  down  by  the  ligamentous   fibres  that  are 

FIBULA.  {Quasi  figilala;  from  figo,  extended  over  them, 
to  fasten  ;  so  named  because  it  joins  to»  The  principal  uses  of  this  bone  seem  to 
gether  the  tibia  and  the  muscles.)  A  long  be,  to  afford  origin  and  insertion  to  mus- 
bone  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  outer  side  cles,  and  to  contribute  to  the  articulation 
oi  the  tibia,  and  which  forms,  at  its  lower  of  the  leg  with  the  foot, 
end,  the  outer  ankle.  Its  upper  extremity  Ficaria.  (From  ficus,  a  fig,  so  called 
is  formed  into  an  irregular  head,  on  the  in-  from  its  likeness.)  The  herb  figwort,  or 
side  of  which  is  a  slightly  concave  articu-  pde-wort,  the  ranunculus  Jicaria  of  Lin- 
lating  surface,  which,  in  the  recent  subjects,    njcus. 

is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the        Ficatio.    (From  ficus,  a  fig.)    Tubercles 
circular  flat    surface  under  the    edge   of  near  tiie  anus  and  pudenda, 
the   external    cavity   of   the   tibia.      This        Ficoidea.       Ficoides.       Resembling      a 
articulation    is    surrounded    by   a    capsu-   fig.     A  name  of  the  houseieek,  which  is 
lar  ligament,  which  is  farther  strengthened    emollient, 
by  other  strong  ligamentous  fibres,  so  as  to        FICUS.     1.  A  fleshy  excrescence  about 

allow  only  a  small  motion  backwards  and    the  anus,  in  figure  resembling  a  fig. 

forwards.— Externally,  the  htau  of  the  fi-        2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 

bula  is  rough  and  protuberant,  serving  for    Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polygumia.   Order, 

the  attachment  of  ligaments,  and  for  the  in-    Dieecia.     The  fig-tree. 

sertion  of  the  biceps  cruris  muscle. — lm-        Ficus  carica.     The  systematic  name  of 

mediately  below  it,  on  its  inner  side,  is  a    the  fig-tree.     See  Carica. 

turbercle,  from  which  a  part  of  the  gastroc-        Ficus  istdica.     See  Lacca- 

nemiiib  internus  has  its  origin,     lmmedi-        Fidicinales.  (Ficticinalis,  sc.  musculus.') 

ately  below  this  head  the  body  of  the  bone    See  Lumbricalis. 

begins.   It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  ap-        Figs.     See  Carica. 

pear;-  us  if  it  were  slightly  twisted  at  each 

end,  in  a  different  direction.    It  is  likewise 

a  little  curved  inwards  and  forwards.  Tins 

curva'nre  is  in  pnrt  owing  to  the  action  of 

muscles:  and  in  psrt  perhaps  to  the  care- 


Figiuort.     See  Ficaria. 

Filago.  Cud  or  cotton-weed;  an  as- 
tringent. 

FILAMENT.  (Filumentum ;  from  fi- 
lum,  a  thread  )     A  tei  m  applied  in 


lessiKr  .  of  nurses. — Of  the  three  angles  of  my  to  a  small  thread-like  portion  adhering 
the  bore  that  whicb  is  tutn«d  rowurds  the  to  any  part,  and  :requently  synonymous 
tibia  is  the  most  prominent,  and  serves  for    with  fibre.    See  Fibre. 


Filellch.  (From  Jilum,  a  thread,  be- 
cause it  resembles  a  string. )  The  fraenum 
of  the  penis. 

Filetum.  (From  Jilum,  a  thread  ;  named 
from  its  string-like  appearance.)  The  frae* 
nurn  of  the  tongue. 

Fii,icola.  (Dim.  of  Jilix,  fern  ;  a  small 
sort  of  fern  ;  also  from  Jilum,  a  thread, 
which  it  resembles.)  Common  maiden-hair. 
See  Jldianthum  capillus  Veneris. 

FILIFENDULA.  (From/torn,  a  thread, 
and  pendeo,  to  hang ;  so  named  because 
the  numerous  bulbs  of  its  roots  hang,  as 
it  were,  by  small  threads.)  Saxifraga 
rubra.  Dr  >p  wort.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Spiraea  filipendula  ;  foliis  pennatis,  foliolis 
vni/ormibus  serratis,  caule  herbaceo,  fiohbus 
corytnbosis  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  adstrin- 
gent,  and  it  is  said  lithontriptic  virtues.  It 
is  seldom  used  in  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Filipendula  AQ.CATICA.  Water-drop- 
wort. 

Fin  us  ante  pathem.  Any  plant  whose 
flower  comes  out  before  the  leaf,  as  colts- 
foot. 

F1LIX.  (From  filum,  a  thread ;  so 
called  from  its  being  cut,  as  it  were,  in 
Blender  portions,  like  threads.)  Pieris. 
Ulancnon  Oribusii.  l.oncltilis.  Male  po- 
lypody, or  fern.  Polypodium  Jilix  mas  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  lately 
been  greatly  celebrated  for  its  effects  upon 
the  taenia  osculis  superficialiijus,  or  broad 
tape-worm-  Madame  Noufer  acquired  great 
celebrity  by  employing  it  as  a  specific. 
This  secret  was  thought  of  such  importance 
by  some  of  the  principal  phjsicians  at  Pa- 
ris, who  were  deputed  to  make  a  complete 
trial  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  was  purchased 
by  the  French  king,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  his  order.  The  method  of  cure  is 
the  following : — after  the  patient  has  been 
prepared  by  an  emollient  glyster,  and  a  sup- 
per of  panada,  with  butter  and  salt,  he  is 
directed  to  take  in  the  morning,  while  in 
bed,  a  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  the 
powdered  root  of  the  male  fern.  The  pow- 
der must  be  washed  down  with  a  draught  of 
water,  and,  two  hours  after,  a  strong  ca- 
thartic, composed  of  calomel  and  scammo- 
ny,  is  to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  If  this  does  not 
operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  dose  of  purging  salts,  and  if  the  worm  be 
not  expelled  in  a  few  hours,  this  process  is 
to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals:  Of  the 
success  of  this,  or  a  similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment, in  cases  of  taenia,  there,  can  he  no 
doubr,  as  m^ny  proofs  in  this  country  afford 
sufficient  testimony  ;  but  whether  the  fern- 
root  or  the  strong  cathartic  is  the  principal 
agent  in  the  cu-stniciicn  of  the  worm,  may 
admit  of  a  question  ;  and  the  latter  opinion, 
Dr.  Woodvile  bet. eves,  is  the  more  gene- 
rally adopted  by  physicians.  11 
however,  from  some  experiments  made  in 
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Germany,  that  the  taenia  has,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  expelled  by  the  repeated  ex- 
hibition of  the  root,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  purgative. 

Filix  aculeata.  Spear-pointed  fern.  The 
Polypodium  aculeatum  of  Linnaeus. 

FILIX  FJEM1NA.  The  female  fern. 
The  plant  wnich  is  thus  called,  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias, is  not  the  Polypodium  filix  fx- 
tnina,  but  the  Pteris  aquilina ;  frundibus 
supradecompositis,  foliohs  pinnatis,  pinnis 
lanceolatis,  infimis  pinnatifidist  superioribus 
minoribus,  or  Linnaeus.  The  root  is  esteemed, 
as  an  anthelmentic,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
as  efficacious  in  the  destroying  the  tape- 
worm as  the  root  of  the  male  fern. 

Filix  Florida.  The  Osmunda  regalia 
of  Linnaeus.  The  flowering  fern.  Emmeua- 
gogue. 

Filix  mas.    See  Filix. 

FILTRATION.  (Filtratio  i  from  fiU 
trum,  a  strainer.)  A  method  of  rendering 
fluids  clear,  by  passing  them  through  a  po^ 
rous  solid,  as  the  filtering  stone,  compact 
close  linen,  woollen  cloths,  or  porous  paper, 
which  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
a  lining  to  a  funnel,  or  other  such  vessel. 
Filtration  is  also  performed  on  a  principle 
somewhat  different,  as  by  immersing  one 
end  of  a  porous  substance,  as  a  piece  of 
list,  skain  of  cotton,  or  slip  of  thick  pa- 
per, or  other  such  substance,  moistened  in 
its  whole  length  in  the  fluid,  and  allowing 
the  other  end  of  it  to  hang  down,  over  the 
outside  of  the  vessei.  The  fluid  in  this  de- 
pending part  drains  out  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  is  supplied  by  capillary  attraction  from 
the  pjrtion  next  within  the  vessel,  which  is 
supplied  in  the  same  manner  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid,  till  the  whole  passes  over, 
unless  too  deep,  the  list,  &c.  appearing  to 
act  as  syphons. 

FILTRUM.  A  filter,  straining  or  filtring 
instrument. 

Filum  arsenic  ale.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate. 

F  1MB  RLE.  (Quasi  fimbria  ,-  from  finis, 
the  extremity.)  The  extremities  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.    See  Uterus. 

Finckle.   See  Fxmctditm. 

Fine  leaved  water  hemlock.  See  Fxnicitp 
litm  aquatieum. 

Finochio.  The  Italian  name  of  the  sweet 
azorian  fennel. 

Fir-tree.    See  Jbies. 

Fir,  balsain  of  GiUad.    See  Balsamea. 

Fir,  Canada.     See  Btilsamum  Camnlense, 

Fir,  J\"or-way  spruce.   See  Pinus  abies. 

Fir.  Scotch     See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Fir,  silver.    See  Pinus  picea. 

FIRE.  Ignis-  A  \cry  simple  and  ac- 
tive element,  the  principal  agent  in 
to  balance  the  power  and  natural  effect  of 
attraction.  The  most  useful  acceptation  of 
the  wore5  fire  comprehends  hoat  and  (igftt. 
\reral  theories  proposed 
respecting  fire,  but  no  one  as  yet  i.,  rene- 
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rally  received.  It  is  therefore,  at  present, 
only  known  by  its  effects,  namely,  light, 
heat,  rarefaction.     See  Caloric  and  Light. 

FiBHisnm  mineralium.    Antimony. 

Fish-glue.     See  Ic/it/n/oculla. 

FISSURA  MAGNA  SYLV11.  The  ante- 
tenor  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum 
on  each  side  are  parted  by  a  deep  narrow 
sulcus,  which  ascends  obliquely  backwards 
from  die  temporal  ala  of  the  os  sphenoides, 
to  near  the  middk  of  the  os  parietale,  and 
this  sulcus  is  thug  called. 

FISSURE.  Fissura.  That  species  of  frac- 
ture in  which  the  bone  is  slit,  but  not  com- 
pletely divided. 

Fistic-nut.    See  Pistachio-nut. 

FISTULA.  (Quasi  fusula  ;  from  fundo, 
to  pour  out ;  or  from  us  similarity  to  a  pipe, 
or  reed  )  Eligii  morbus.  A  term  in  sur- 
gery,  applied  to  a  long  and  sinuous  ulcer 
that  has  a  narrow  opening,  and  which  some- 
times leads  to  a  larger  cavity  ;  and  lias  no 
disposition  to  heal.  No  technical  term  has 
been  more  misapplied  ;  and  no  mis-inter'- 
terpretation  ot  a  word  has  had  worse  influ- 
ence in  practice  than  this.  Many  simple 
healthy  abscesses,  wr.h  small  openings, 
have  too  often  been  called  fistulous;  and, 
the  treatment  pursued  has  in  realhj  at  last 
rendered  them  so,  and  been  the  only  rea- 
son of  their  not  having  healed. 

Fistilaria.  (From  fistula,  a  pipe  ;  so 
called  because  its  stalk  is  hollow.)  A  name 
for  stavesacre. 

Fixe  leaved  grass.     See  Pentaphyllum, 

Fi.red  air.    See  Carbonic  acid- 

FIXED  BODIES.  Ghvmists  give  this 
name  to  those  sub-,  ances,  which  cannot  be 
caused  to  pass  by  ;.  strong  rarefaction  from 
the  liquid  state  to  that  of  an  elastic  fluid. 

F/ag,  sweet.     See  Calamus  aromaticus. 

Flag,  yellow  -water.     See  Iris  pa  lust  ris 

Fiammila.  (Dim.  of  fiumma,  a  fire, 
named  from  the  burning  pungency  of  its 
taste.)  Surrecta  alba.  Small  water  crow- 
foot, or  spear-wort.  The  roots  and  leaves 
of  this  common  plant,  Ranunculus  fiammu- 
la  ;  foliis  ovatis-lanceolatis,  petiolatis,  caule 
declinato  of  Linnaeus  ;  taste  very  acrid  and 
hot,  and,  when  taken  in  a  small  quantity, 
produce  vomiting,  spasms  of  the  stomach, 
and  delirium.  Applied  externally,  they 
vesicate  the  skin.  The  best  antidote,  after 
clearing  the  stomach*  is  cold  water  acidu- 
lated with  lemon-juice,  and  then  mucila- 
ginous drinks. 

Fiammuu  JOVis.  Flammula  jovis,  so 
called  from  the  burning  pungency  of  its 
taste.)  Upright  virgin's  bower  Clematis 
recta  ;  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato  lanceola- 
tis  integerrimis,  caule  erecto,  fioribus  penta- 
petahs  tetrapetalisque  of  Linnaeus.  More 
praises  have  been  bestowed  npon  the  vir- 
tue which  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said 
to  possess,  when  exhibited  internally,  as  an 
antivenereal,  by  foreign  physicians,  than 
its  trials  in  this  country  can  justify.    The 


powdered  leaves  ar<%  sometimes  applie. 
temnll)  to  ulcers,  as  an  escharotic. 
FLATULENT.    Windy. 

Flax-leaved  daphne.     See  Thymelea. 

Flax,  purging.     See  Linum  Cat  liar  tint  in. 

Flax,  spurge.     See  Thymejea. 

Flea  tuort.     See  J'tytlium. 

Fxzhiw.  (From  fiecto,  to  incline  down- 
wards.) Flegmen.  A  tumour  about  the  ancles. 

FLF.nr.siN.    Gout. 

FLEXOR.  The  name  of  several  muscles, 
whose  office  it  is  to  bend  parts  into  which 
they  are  inserted. 

Flexor  accessoritts    digitorum  Jiedis.     9 
Flexor  longns  digitorum  pedis. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  DIGITORUM  PR 
D1S,  PERFORATUS,  SUBL1M1S.  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum  pedis  perforatus  of'AIbi- 
nus.  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor 
digitorum  brevis,  sive  perforatus  pedis  of 
Winslow.  Perforatus  seu  flexor  secun ill  in* 
ternodii  digitorum  pedis  of  Cowper,  and 
calcano  sits  phalangeltien  commitv.  of  Dumas. 
A  flexor  muscle  of  the  tots,  situated  on  the 
foot.  It  arises  by  a  narrow,  tendinous,  and 
fleshy  beginning,  from  the  inferior  pro- 
tuberance of  the  os  calcis.  it  likewise  de- 
rives many  of  its  fleshy  fibres  from  the  ad- 
jacent aponeurosis,  and  soon  forms  a  thick 
belly,  which  divides  into  four  portions. 
Eacii  of  these  portions  terminates  in  a  flat 
tendon,  the  fibres  of  which  decussate,  to 
afford  a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  long 
flexor,  and  afterwards  re-nniting,  are  in 
serted  into  die  stcond  phalanx  of  each  of 
the  four  lesser  toes.  This  muscle  serves  tu 
bend  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  MINIMI  D1GITI 
PEDIS.  Parathenar  minor  of  Winslow. 
This  little  muscle  is  situated  along  the  in- 
ferior surface  and  ou'.er  edge  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe.  \\  arises  ten- 
dinous from  the  basis  of  that  bone,  and 
from  the  ligaments  that  connect  it  to  the  os 
cuboides.  It  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  ad- 
heres almost  the  whole  length  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
which  it  forms  a  small  tendon,  that  is  in- 
serted into  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
little  toe.     Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little  toe. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  POLLICIS  MAN  US. 
Flexor  secundi  internoUii  of  DougDa  The- 
nar of  Vv  mslow.  Flexor  prim  et  secundi 
ossis  pollicis  of  Gowper,  and  Curpophalangi- 
nin  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  This  muscie  i>>  di- 
vided into  two  portions  by  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  outermost 
portion  arises  tendinous  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  os  traptzoides  and  internal  an- 
nular ligament.  The  second,  or  innermost, 
and  thickest  ponion,  arises  from  the  same 
bone,  and  likewise  from  the  os  magnum, 
and  os  cuneiforme.  Botli  these  portions 
are  inserted  tendinous  into  the  sesamoid 
bones  of  the  thumb.  The  use  of  tins  n  uscle 
is  to  bend  the  st-cond  joint  of  the  thumb. 
FLEXOR    BREVIS      POLLICIS      PE- 
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DlS.  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor 
brevis  fiollicis  of  Cowper,  and  Tursopha- 
langien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  great  toe,  that  bends  the  first  joint  of 
the  great  toe.  It  is  situated  upon  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  great  toe,  arises  ten- 
dinous from  the  under  and  anterior  p:;rt  of 
the  os  calcis,  and  from  the  under  part  of 
the  os  cuneiforme  externum.  It  soon  be- 
comes fleshy,  and  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions, which  do  not  separate  from  each 
oilier  till  they  have  reached  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe,  where  they  become  tendinous, 
and  then  the  innermost  portion  unites  with 
the  tendon  of  the  abductor,  and  the  outer- 
most with  ihat  of  the  abductor  pollicis. 
They  adhere  to  the  external  os  sesamoide- 
um,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  These  two 
portions,  by  their  separation,  form  a 
groove,  in  which  passes  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis. 

FLEXOR  CARPI  RADIALIS.  Radio- 
'is  interims  of  Albums  and  Winslow,  and 
Fpitrochlo-metacarpien  of  Dumas.  This  is  a 
long  thin  muscle,  situated  obliquely  at  the 
inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm,  be- 
tween the  palmaris  longus  and  the  prona- 
tor teres.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  in- 
ner condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  by 
many  fleshy  fibre*,  from  the  adjacent  ten- 
dinous fascia.  It  descends  along  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  which 
afterwards  becomes  narrower  and  thicker, 
and,  after  passing  under  the  internal  annu- 
lar ligament,  in  a  groove  distinct  from  the 
other  tendons  of  the  wrist,  it  spreads 
wider  again,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fore 
and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
sustains  the  fore-finger.  It  serves  to  bend 
the  hand,  and  its  oblique  direction  may 
likewise  enable  it  to  assist  in  its  pronation. 

FLEXOR  CARPI  ULNARIS.  Vina- 
ris  in ternus  of  Winslow  and  Albinus.  Epi- 
trochli  cubito-carpien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  cubit  or  fore-arm,  that  as- 
sists the  former  in  bending  the  arm.  It 
arises  tendinous  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  os  humeri,  and,  by  a  small  fleshy  ori- 
gin, from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  olecra- 
non. Between  these  two  portions,  we  find 
the  ulnar  nerve  passing  to  the  fore -arm. 
Some  of  its  fibres  arise  likewise  from  the 
tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm.  In  its  descent,  it  soon  be- 
comes tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not 
entirely  disappear  till  it  has  reached  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  where  its  ten- 
don spreads  a  little,  and,  after  sending  off 
a  few  fibres  to  the  external  and  internal 
and  annular  ligaments,  is  inserted  into  the 
os  pisiforme. 

FLEXOR  LONGUS  D1GITORUM  1'K- 
DIS,  PROFUNDUS,  PEHFORANS.  Per- 
Petjorans  seu  flexor  profundus  of  Douglas, 


Flexor  digitorum  longus,  give  performs  pedit, 
and  perforuns  sen  flexor  tertii  internodii  digi- 
torum pedis  of  Cowper,  and  Tibio  phalan- 
gettien  of  Dumas.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
toes,  situated  along  the  posterior  part  and 
inner  side  of  the  leg.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  back  part  of  the  tibia,  and,  after  run- 
ning down  to  the  internal  ankle,  its  tendon 
passes  under  a  kind  of  annular  ligament, 
and  then  through  a  sinuosity  at  the  inside  of 
the  os  calcis.  Soon  after  this  it  receives  a 
small  tendon  from  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
pedis,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  foot  it 
divides  into  four  tendons,  which  pass 
through  the  slits  of  the  flexor  brevis  digi- 
torum pedis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  last  bone  of  all  the  lesser  toes. 
About  the  middle  of  the  foot,  this  mnscle 
unites  with  a  fleshy  portion,  which,  from 
the  name  of  its  first  describer,  has  been 
usually  called  massa  carnea  Jacobi  Sylvii  :  it 
is  also  termed  Flexor  accessorius  digitorum 
pedis.  This  appendage  arises  by  a  thin 
fleshy  origin,  from  most  part  of  the  sinu- 
osity of  the  oS  calcis,  and  likewise  by  a 
thin  tendinous  beginning  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  external  tubercle  of  that  bone  ; 
it  soon  becomes  all  fleshy,  and  unites  to  the 
long  flexor  just  before  it  divides  into  its  four 
tendons.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend 
the  last  joint  of  the  toes. 

FLEXOR  LONGUS  POLLICIS  MA- 
NUS.  Flexor  longns  pollicis  of  Albinus, 
Flexor  tertii  internodii  of  Douglas.  Flexor 
tertii  internodii  sive  lo7igissi?rius  pollicis  of 
Cowper,  and  radio-phalangettien  du  pouce  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  is  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  pro- 
fundus, perlorans,  and  is  covered  by  the 
extensoies  carpi  radiates.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius, 
immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the  bi- 
ceps, and  is  continued  down  along  the  ob- 
lique wdge,  winch  serves  for  the  insertion 
of  the  supinator  brevis,  as  far  as  the  prona- 
tor quadratus.  Some  of  its  fibres  spring 
likewise  from  the  neighbouring  edge  of  the 
interosseous  ligament.  Its  tendon  passes 
under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  and  after  running  along  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb,  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  1he  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  last 
joint  of  the  thumb,  being  bound  down  in 
its  way  by  the  ligamentous  expansion  that 
is  spread  over  the  second  bone.  In  some 
subjects  we  find  a  tendinous  portion  arising 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
and  forming  a  fleshy  slip  that  commonly 
terminates  near  the  upper  part  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  muscle  from  the  radius.  The 
use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  last  joint 
of  the  thumb. 

FLEXOR  LONGUS  POLLICIS  PEDIS. 
This  muscle  is  situated  along  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  leg.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  a  little  below  the  head  of 
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the  fibula,  and  its  fibres  continue  to  adhere 
to  that  bone  almost  to  is  extremity,  A 
little  above  the  heel  it  terminates  in  a  round 
tendon,  which,  after  passing1  iri  a  groove 
formed  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  astraga- 
lus, a  d  internal  and  lateral  part  of  the  os 
calcis.  ti  which  it  is  secured  by  an  annular 
ligament,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  last 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  which  it  serves  to 
bend. 

FLEXOR  OSSIS  METACARPI  POL- 
LIC1S  :  Seu  opponens  pollicis  of  Lines. 
Opponens  pollicis  manua  of  Albinus.  Flexor 
primi  internodii  of  Douglas  Jlnti thenar 
sive  semi-interosseus  pollicis  of  Winslow,  Mid 
carpo-phalangien  du  ponce  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle  is  situated  under  the  abductor  bre- 
vis  pollicis,  which  it  resembles  in  its  shape. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  os 
scaphoides,  and  from  the  interior  and  inner 
part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament.  It 
is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the 
under  and  anterior  part  of  the  first  bone 
of  the  thumb.  It  serves  to  turn  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb  upon  its  axis,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  it  inwards,  opposite  to 
the  other  fingers. 

FLEXOR  PARVUS  MINIMI  DIG1TI. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti,  Hypothenar  Itio- 
lani  of  Douglas.  Hypothenar  minimi 
digiti  of  Winslow,  and  second-carpo 
phalangien  du  petit  doigt  of  Dumas.  The 
situation  of  this  muscle  is  along  'he  inner 
surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  hook-like  process  of  the  unciform  bone, 
and  likewise  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  annular  ligament. 
It  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  abductor  minimi 
digiti,  and  inserted  into  the  inner  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fi  st  hone 
of  the  little  finger.  It  serves  to  bend  the 
little  finger,  and  likewise  to  assist  the  ab- 
ductor. 

FLEXOR  PROFUNDUS  PERFO. 
RANS.  Profundus  of  Albinus.  Ptrfo- 
rans  ef  Douglas.  Perforans  vulgo  profun- 
dus of  Winslow.  Flexor  tertii  internodii 
digitorum  manus,  vel  perforatus  mam  is  of 
Cowper,  and  cubito-phalangettien  commun. 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle  is  situated  on  the 
fore-arm,  immediately  under  the  perfora- 
tus, which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  shape 
It  arises  fleshy  from  the  external  side,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ulna,  for  some  way  down- 
wards, and  from  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
terosseous ligament.  It  splits  into  four 
tendons  a  little  before  it  passes  under  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  these 
pass  through  the  slits  in  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  sublimis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  fore 
and  upper  part  of  the  third  or  last  bone 
of  all  the  four  fingers,  the  joint  of  which 
tho  bend. 

FLEXOR  SUBLIMIS  PERFORATUS. 
This  muscle,  which   is  the  perforatus  of 


Cowper,  Douglas,  and  Winslow,  is  by 
Albinos  and  others  named  sublimit.  It 
has  gotten  'he  name  of  perforatus  from  its 
tendons  being  perforated  by  those  of  an- 
other flexor  muscle  of  the  finger,  called  the 
perforans.  They  who  give  it  the  appella- 
tion of  sublimis,  consider  its  situation  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  and  which,  instead 
of  paforans,  they  name  perfunibts.  It  is  a 
long  muscle,  situated  most  commonly  at 
the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, between  the  pnlmaris  longus  and  the 
flexor  cipi  ulnaris;  but,  in  some  subjects, 
we  find  it  placed  under  the  former  of  these 
muscles,  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  arises, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  os  humeri,  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and 
from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  radius, 
down  to  near  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 
teres.  A  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm,  its  fleshy  belly  divides  into  four 
portions,  which  degenerate  into  as  many 
round  tendons,  that  pass  all  together  under 
the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist, 
after  which  they  separate  from  each  othrr, 
become  thinner  and  flatter,  and  running 
along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  under  the  apo- 
neurosis palmaris,  are  inserted  into  the  up- 
per part  of  the  second  bone  of  each  finger. 
Previous  to  this  insertion,  however,  the 
fibres  of  each  tendon  decussate  near  the 
extremity  of  the  first  bone,  so  as  to  afford 
a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  perforans. 
Of  these  four  tendons,  that  of  the  middle 
finger  is  the  largest,  that  of  the  fbre-fingei- 
the  next  in  size,  and  that  of  the  little-finger 
the  smallest.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
bend  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers. 

Flexor  tertii  internodii.  See  flexor  lon- 
gus piAlici'.s  manus. 

Ft.onEs  he.vzoes.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

Floiies  martiales.  See  Fervum  ammo- 
niatum. 

Floiies  salis  ammoniaci.  See  Carbomu 
ammonite. 

Flouf.s  scLrnuHTS.     See  Sulphur. 

F LORES      SULPHT7RIS      LOTI.        WllCll     Sub- 

limed  sulphur  is  boded  and  washed  in  wa- 
ter, it  forms  the  fiores  sulphur  is  loli  of  the 
pharmacopoeias  Analogous  to  this  prepa- 
ration is  the  sulphur  prxcipitatum  ,■  they 
possess  c-ccoprotic,  diaphoretic,  and  antip- 
soncal  virtues,  and  are  administered  in  ob- 
stipation, where  there  are  piles,  colica  pic- 
tonum,  worm  cases,  to  diminish  salivations, 
&c. 

Fr.owEiis.  A  term  formerly  employed 
by  cliymists  to  the  fine  ports  which  are 
sublimated  from  certain  bodies,  as  the 
-  rrf  benjamin,  sulphur,  eiac,  &c. 

Flower-de-luce.    Sc   Triinovtras. 

Flowers  of  Benjamin. 

FLUAT.     A    nit  for  •  fluoric 

fiuat  of  alumin,  flnat  of  airinotda,  &.c. 
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FLUCTUATION.  A  term  used  by  sur- 
geons, to  express  the  undulations  of:,  fluid ; 
thui,  when  pus  is  formed  in  an  abscess,  or 
when  water  accumulates  iu  the  abdomen,  if 
the  abscess  or  abdomen  be  lightly  pressed 
with  (he  fingers,  the  motion  of  fluctuation 
may  be  distinctly  felt. 

Fluellin.     See  Elatine. 

FLUID.  A  fluid  is  mat.  the  constituent 
principles  of  whicn  tra  little  attract  each 
other,  that,  when  poured  out,  it  drops 
guttatim,  and  adapts  itself,  in  every  re- 
speci,  to  the  form  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing it . 

FLUIDS  OF  THE  BODY.  This  term 
is  often  applied  to  the  blood,  and  other  hu- 
mours of  winch  the  body  is  composed.  The 
drying  of  any  part  of  the  human  body  de- 
monstratest  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
consists  of  fluid.  The  quantity  of  fluid  in 
a  man  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
weight,  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds.  The  fluids  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  divided  into,  1.  Crude,  or 
those  which  have  not  yet  entirely  put  on 
the  animal  nature,  as  the  chyme  and  chyle. 

2.  Sanguineous ;  to  this  is  referred  the 
blood,  or  the  cruor  of  the  blood.  3.  Lym- 
phatic, which  are  those  of  the  lymphatic 
ves-els,  and  the  nutritious  jelly.  4.  Se- 
creted; to  this  head  are  referred  all  those 
separated  from  the  blood,  which  are  very 
numerous.  5.  Excrementitious,  which  are 
eliminated  from  the  body,  as  the  alvine  fae- 
ces, urine,  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  per- 
spirable matter. 

The  secreted  humours  are  divided  into, 
1.  Lacteal,  which  are  white  ;  as  the  milk, 
juice  of  the  prostate  and  thymus  glands.  2. 
Aqueous,  as  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 

3.  Mucous,  as  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils  and 
primae  v've.  4.  Albuminous,  as  the  serum  of 
the  blood.  5.  Oleous,  as  the  oil  of  the  adi- 
pose membrane.  6.  Bilious,  as  the  bile  and 
wax  of  the  ears. 

The  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  also 
divded  from  their  motion  into,  1.  Circula- 
ting, which  continually  circulate  in  the  ves- 
sels. 2.  Commorant,  which  circulate  with 
a  slow  motion,  as  ihe  oil  of  < i<e  adipose 
membrane  and  male  semen.  3.  Stagnant, 
which  remain  for  a  certain  time  in  any  re- 
ceptacle, as  cystic  bile,  urine,  and  the  alvme 
faeces 

Fluor  alb  us.     The  Leucorrhcea. 

FLUOR  SPAR.  Vitreous  spar.  Spar- 
ry flour.  Derbyshire  spar  A  species  of 
salt  which  abounds  in  nature,  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  fluoric  acid  with 
lime.  It  is  called  spar,  because  it  has  the 
sparry  form  and  fracture  ;  fluor,  because 
it  melts  very  readily ;  and  vitreous,  be- 
cause it  ha*  the  appearance  of  glass,  and 
may  be  fused  into  glass  of  no  contemptible 
appearance. 

FLUORIC  ACID.  The  acidifi.ble  base 
of  fluoric  acid  is  unknown  ;  for  no  experi- 


ments have  yet  been  made  by  which  it  can 
be  exhibited.  It  is  merely  from  general  in- 
ference, that  we  may  conjecture  it  to  con- 
sist of  a  simple  acidifiable  basis  united  to 
oxygen. 

This  acid  is  to  be  obtained  by  putting 
one  part  of  finely  pulverized  fluate  of  lime 
into  a  leaden  or  tin  retort,  and  pouring  upon 
it  two  parts  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Lute  the  retort  to  a  receiver  of  the  su'ne 
metal,  containing  one  part  of  water,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat.  Tht  fluoric  acid  gas, 
disengaged  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water, 
and  form  liquid  fluoric  acid,  which  must 
be  kept  in  well  closed  leaden  or  tin  bit- 
ties,  or  phials,  coated  within  with  wax  or 
varnish. 

The  distinguishing  property  of  fluoric 
acid  is,  its  power  of  dissolving  and  vola- 
tilizing silex.  Its  odour  resembles  muri- 
atic acid.  On  being  exposed  to  a  moist 
atmospheric  air,  it  emits  white  fumes.  Its 
action  upon  all  the  inflammable  substances 
is  very  teeble ;  it  does  not  afford  oxygen 
to  them.  It  has  no  action  upon  most  of 
the  metals,  but  it  dissolves  many  of  their 
oxyds. 

Fluoric  acid,  united  to  different  bases, 
forms  .-aline  compounds  called  fluats. 

FLUORIC  ACID  GAS.  The  most  re- 
markable  property  of  this  gas  is,  its  power 
of  dissolving  silex,  and  keeping  it  suspend- 
ed in  the  gazeous  state;  it  therefore  dis- 
solves glass,  crystals,  and  various  precious 
stones.  It  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air. 
It  does  not  maintain  combustion,  nor  can 
animals  breathe  it.  It  is  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter, and  forms  with  it  liquid  fluoric  acid. 
It  has  a  penetrating  odour,  approach/ng 
nearly  to  that  of  muriatic  ac  d  gas.  It 
corrodes  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
Light  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  emits 
white  fumes,  in  contact  with  moist  atmo- 
spheric air.  It  is  very  sour,  and  therefore 
reddens  blue  vegetable  colours.  It  pre- 
cipitates lime-water.  With  ammonia  it 
unites  and  forms  a  concrete  body.  It  has 
no  action  upon  platina,  gold,  silver  mercu- 
ry, tin,  lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
bismuth  ;  but  it  attacks  iron,  arsenic,  and 
manganese. 

Method  of  obtaining  Fluoric  Acid  Gas. 
1.  Fluoric  acid  gas  may  be  obtained  by 
decomposing    fluate   of   lime  (Derbyshire 
spar)  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

F<;r  that  purpose,  put  one  part  of  pow- 
dered fluate  of  lime  into  a  leaden  or  tin 
retort,  and  pour  over  it  two  or  three  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A  violent 
ac  ion  takes  place  instantly,  and  fluoric 
acid  gas  is  extricated,  which  must  be  col- 
lected over  mercury,  either  in  a  leaden  or 
tin  vessel,  or  in  a  glass  receiver,  covered 
within  with  a  thick  coat  of  varnish  and 
wax.  When  no  more  gas  is  produced 
spontaneously,  the  action  of  the  acid  must 
be  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat. 
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Filiate  of  lime  consists  of  fluoric  acid, 
united  to  lime  ;  on  adding  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  above  process  a  decomposition  takes 
place.  The  sulphuric  acid  having  a  greater 
attraction  for  the  lime  than  the  fluoric  acid, 
unites  to  it  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  dis- 
engaging at  the  same  time  the  fluoric  acid, 
which  takes  the  gazeous  state  at  the  instant 
of  its  extrication,  and  appears  under  the 
form  of  fluoric  acid  gas. 

2.  Fluoric  acid  gas  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained from  liquid  fluoric  acid,  by  heat. 

Flux,  This  word  is  mostly  employed 
for  dysenteria  sauguinea. 

FLUXION.  A  term  mostly  applied 
by  chymists,  to  signify  the  change  of  me- 
tals, or  other  bodies,  from  the  solid  into 
the  fluid  state,  by  the  application  of  heat. 
See  Fusion. 

Fly,  Spanish.  See  Cantharis. 
Focile  MA j us.  The  ulna  and  the  ra- 
dius are  occasionally  denominated  by  the 
barbarous  appellations  of  focile  majus  and 
minus  ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  leg  are 
also  so  called. 

Focus.     A  lobe  of  the  liver. 
FoiupfA.     (Fromfodio,  to  dig.)     A  quar- 
ry.   The  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Fo=:nj(  ulatim  lignum.  A  name  for 
sassafras. 

FQSNICULUM.  (Quasi  f ostium  ociilo- 
rum,  the  hay  or  herb  good  for  the  sight ; 
so  called  because  it  is  thought  good  for 
the  eyes.)     Fennel. 

FiiiMnnji  ah,uaticum.  Water  fen- 
nel.  Fine-leaved  water  hemlock.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias is  the  Phellamlrium  aquaticum  ; 
foliorum  ramificutionilms  divaticatis  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  possesses  vertiginous  and  poi- 
sonous qualities,  which  are  best  counter- 
acted by  acids,  after  clearing  the  prinix 
viae.  The  seeds  are  recommended  by 
some,  in  conjunction  with  Peruvian  bark, 
in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Fohniculum  alpinum.  The  herb  spig- 
nel. 

Fgeniculum  AvinnnE.     Royal  cummin. 
FCENICULUM  DULCE.     Common   fen- 
nel.    Anethum  foetiicu/um,  fructibus  ovatis 
of  Linnaeus.     The  seeds  and  roots  of  this 
indigenous  plant  are  directed  by  the  colleges 
of   London    and    Edinburgh.     The    seeds 
have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  sweet- 
ish taste,    and  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  essential  oil.     They  are  stomachic  and 
carminative.     The  root  has  a  sweet  taste, 
but    very  little   aromatic    warmth,  and  is 
said  to  be  pectoral  and  diuretic. 
Fceniccu  m  MAHiNUM.     Samphire. 
Fceniculvm  orientals.     Cuminum. 
Fcenicuium    porcinum.       See  I'euceda- 
num. 
Fozniculum  kinense.     Aniseed. 
Fcf.nicui.um  sylvestre.     Bastard  spig- 
nel. 


1-ir.NieuujM   T0RT008UM.     French   hart 
wor 

FlKNICULUM    VULGAI1K.       Ft 

municutn.     Mavut/uum.     Common 
or    fenckel.      A   variety  of   the    Anethum 
J'ceniculum.     See  Fceniculum  duke. 

FiiiNUM  cAMKLonu.n.  See  Juncus  oth- 
ratus. 

Fu:ivum  6BSCUM.  (Fauvm,  hay,  and 
gr<ecus,  belonging  to  Greece ;  becauai , 
in  Grace,  it  grew  in  die  meadows,  like 
hay.)  Bucercu.  JEgoceras.  Fenugreek. 
Trigonella  f.enum  grtecum  of  Lindens,  legn- 
miuibus  sessiliOus  strictis  ereciiusculis  subful- 
catis  acuminutis,  cuu!<i  erexto.  A  native  of 
Mompelier-  The  seeds  are  brought  to  us 
from  the  southern  parts  of  France  and  Ger- 
many; they  have  a  strong  disagreeable 
smell,  and  an  unctuous  farinaceous  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  bitterness.  They 
are  esteemed  as  assisting  t!ie  formatioi 
pus,  in  inflammatory  tumours;  and  the 
meal,  with  that  intention,  is  made  into  a 
poultice  with  milk. 

FmNCM  sylvesthe.     Wild  fenugreek, 

Fcetabulum.  (From  fateu,  to  become 
putrid.)  An  encysted  abscess,  or  foul  ul- 
cer. 

FtETUS.  (From  feo,  to  bring  forth, 
according  to  Vossius.)  F.picyema.  Fpigoniun. 
The  child  enclosed  in  the  uterus  of  its  mo- 
ther, is  called  a  foetus  from  the  fifth  month 
after  pregnancy  until  the  time  of  its  birth. 
The  internal  parts  peculiar  to  the  foetus, 
are  the  thymus  gland,  canal  is  venosus,  ca- 
nalis  arteriosus,  foramen  ovale,  and  the 
membrana  pupillaris.  Besides  these  pe- 
culiari  ies,  there  are  other  circumstances 
in  which  the  foetus  differs  from  the  adult. 
The  lungs  are  black  and  collapsed,  and 
sink  in  water;  the  liver  is  very  large ;  all 
the  glands,  especially  the  thymus  and  su- 
prarenal, and  the  vermiform  process  of  the 
csecum,  are  also  considerably  larger  in 
proportion.  The  teeth  of  the  foetus  are  hid 
within  their  sockets;  the  great  intestines 
contain  a  substance  called  meconium;  the, 
membrana  tympani  is  covered  with  a  kind 
of  mucous  membrane,  and  the  bones  in 
many  places  are  cartilaginous. 

Foliata  terra.  (From  its  resemblance 
to  folium,  a  leaf.)  Sulphur,  also  the  acetas 
potassae. 

Folium  orientals.     See  Senna- 

FOLLICLE.  Folliadus;  dim.  of  folia, 
a  b.ig.)     See  Folliculoae  gland. 

FOLLICULOSE  GLAND.  Follicle.  One 
of  the  most  simple  species  of  gland,  consist- 
ing merely  of  a  hollow  vascular  niembi  aim 
or  follicle,  and  an  excretory  duct ;  sncli  are 
the  muciparous  glands,  the  sebaceous,  &c. 

Follicclus  fei.lis.  The  gall-blad- 
der. 

FOMENTATION.  Foment atio.  A  sort 
of  partial  bathing,  by  applying  hot  flan- 
nels   to   any  part,   dipped    it*    medicated 
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decoctions,  whereby  steams  are  communi- 
cated to  the  diseased  parts,  their  vessels 
arc  relaxed,  and  their  morbid  action  some- 
times removed. 

Pomes  ventmculi.  Hypochondria- 
sis m. 

Fo mites.  A  term  mostly  applied  as 
synonymous  with  contagion. 

Fons  fulsatilis.     See  Fonlanella. 

FONT  A  NELLA.  (Dim.  of  fons,  a  foun- 
tain.) Fo7is  putsatilis.  The  parietal  bones 
and  the  frontal  bones  do  not  coalesce  until 
the  third  year  after  birth,  so  that,  before 
this  period,  there  is  an  obvious  interstice, 
commonly  called  mould,  and  scientifically 
the  fontanel,  or  Jons  pulsatilis.  There  is 
also  a  lesser  space,  occasionally,  between 
the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  termed 
the  posterior  fontanel.  These  spaces  be- 
tween  the  bones  are  filled  up  by  the  dura 
mater  and  the  external  integuments,  so 
that  during  birth,  the  size  of  the  head  may 
be  lessened  :  for,  at  that  time,  the  bones 
of  the  head,  upon  the  superior  part,  are  not 
only  pressed  nearer  to  each  other,  but  they 
frequently  lap  over  one  another,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  size  during  the  passage  of 
the  head  through  the  pelvis. 

Fonta.nf.lla  anterior.  See  Fonta- 
velln. 

r,\Ti\-i;tr.i  1'OSTEiuon  See  Fonta- 
nella. 

PONTIC ULUS.  (Dim.  of  fons,  an  is- 
sue.) An  artificial  ulcer  formed  in  any 
part,  and  kept  discharging  by  introducing 
daily  a  pea,  covered  with  any  digestive 
ointment. 

FORAMEN.  (From  foro,  to  pierce.)  A 
little  opening. 

FORAMEN  CECUM.  A  single  open- 
ing in  the  basis  of  the  cranium  between  the 
ethmoid  and  the  frontal  bone,  that  gives 
exi*  to  a  small  vein. 

FORAMEN  LACERUM  IN  BASH 
CRANII.     S*e  Foramina  lacera. 

FORAMEN  LACERUvl  ORBIT  ALE 
SUPERIUS.  A  large  opening  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  wing  of  the  paiietal 
through  winch  the  third,  fourth,  first 
branch  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  the  opthalmia  artery  pass. 

FOR  AM  FN  OPTICUM.  The  hole  trans- 
mitting the  optic  nerve. 

FORAMEN     OVALE.       The     opening 
•en  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  of 
;.   tus-     See  also  Innominatum  <  . 

,ow.     An  opening  in 
urn.     Set-  Omentum. 

FORAMINA     LACERA.      A     pair     of 

lina    in    tlie    basi-s    of  the    cranium, 

ugh  which   the  internal  jugular  veins 

the  eighth  pair  of  accessory  nerves 

FoRAMtNcr.uM  os.     The  ehmoid  : 

FORCEPS,     (Quasi  ferrice 
the    iron   with  which  we  seize   any  thing 
hot,  from  ferritin,  iron,  and  enpio,  to  take.) 
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Pincers.  A  surgical  instrument  with  which 
extraneous  bodies  or  other  substances  are 
extracted.  Also  an  instrument  occasion- 
ally used  by  men  midwives  to  bring  the 
head  of  the  foetus  through  the  pelvis. 

Foreskin.  See  Pnzpuce. 

FORMIAT.  Formias.  A  salt  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  formic  acid  with  dif- 
ferent bases;  thus,  formiat  of  alumin,fov- 
•niat  of  ammonia,  &c. 

FORMICA.  (Quod feral  micas,  because 
of  his  diligence  in  collecting  small  parti- 
cles of  provision  together.)  1.  The  ant, 
or  pismire.  This  industrious  little  insect, 
Formica  ruja  of  Linnaeus,  contains  an  acid 
juice  and  gross  oil,  which  were  supposed 
to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues.  The  cry- 
salides  of  this  animal  are  said  to  be  diuretic 
and  carminative,  and  by  some  recommend- 
ed in  the  cure  of  dropsy. 

2.  The  name  of  a  black  wart  with  a 
broad  base,  and  cleft  superficies,  because 
the  pain  attending  it  resembles  the  biting 
of  an  ant. 

3.  A  varicose  tumour  on  the  anus  and 
glans  penis. 

Formica  miliaris.  Any  herpetic  erup- 
tion. 

FORMIC  ACID.  Acidum  formicum. 
The  acid  of  ants  was  known  to  Tragus, 
Bauhin,  Fisher,  Elmuller,  Hoffman,  and 
many  others.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  red  ant,  Foiimica  rtifa  of  Linnaeus,  by 
distilling  them  in  a  retort,  and  by  washing 
them  in  boiling  water.  When  rectified, 
and  rather  concentrated,  it  has  a  penetra- 
ting  smell,  and  is  corrosive ;  and  its  taste 
is  so  agreeable,  when  greatly  diluted  with 
water,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  be  used 
instead  of  vinegar. 

Formix.     The  herpes  exedens. 

FORMULA.  (Dim.  of  forma,  a  form.) 
A  little  form  of  prescription,  such  as  physi- 
cians direct  in  extemporaneous  practice, 
in  distinction  from  the  greater  forms  in 
pharmacopoeias,  &c. 

Fornax.  Furnus.  A  furnace.  A  che- 
mical instrument.     See  Furnace. 

FORNIX.  (Fornix,  an  arch  or  vault.) 
A  part  of  tiie  corpus  callosum  in  the  brain 
is  so  called,  because,  if  viewed  in  a  par. 
ticular  direction,  it  lias  some  resemblance 
to  the  arch  of  an  ancient  vault.  It  is  the 
medullary  body,  composed  of  two  anterior 
and  two  posterior  crura,  situated  at  the 
bottom  and  inyide  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
over  the  third  ventricle,  and  below  the 
septum  lucidum. 

Foiitis  aq.ua.     A  weak  nitrous  acid. 

FOSSA.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  Fovea. 
A  little  depression  or  sinus.  The  puden- 
dum muliebre. 

.  AirexTJE.    A  double-headed  roller 
for  the  face. 

Fossa  .mahna.  The  great  groove  of  the 
ear,  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

Fossa  naviculars.     The  cavity  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  pudendum  mulicbre  :  also 
tlie  great  groove  of  the  ear. 

Fossa  ovaus.  The  depression  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  human  heart,  which 
in  the  foetus  opened  into  the  other  auricle, 
forming  the  foramen  ovale. 

Fossa  pituitaria.  The  fossa  of  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

FOSSIL.  {Fossilis,  from  jodio,  to  dig.) 
Any  thing  dug  out  of  the  eanh, 

Fossilcs.    The  bone  of  the  leg. 

FOVEA.     (Fvomfodio,  to  dig.)    A  little 
depression.    The  pudendum  muliebre.    A 
partial  sweating-bath. 
Fox -glove.     See  Digitalis. 

Fox-glove,  eastern.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  Sesamum  orientate  of  Linnaeus, 
are  in  much  esteem  in  South  Carolina, 
where  they  are  called  oily  grain,  they  are 
made  intj  soups  and  puddings  after  the 
manner  of  rice.  Toasted  over  the  fire, 
they  are  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
and  stewed  into  a  delicious  food.  The 
fresh  seed  affords  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  warm  pungent  oil,  otherwise  not  un- 
palatable. In  a  year  or  two  the  pungency 
leaTes  it,  when  the  oil  is  used  for  sallad, 
&c.  The  seed  of  the  Sesamum  indicum  are 
used  in  the  same  manner. 

FRACTURE.  (Fractura ,-  from  frango, 
to  break.)  Categma.  Cassis.  Clasma. 
Agme.  A  Fracture  is  a  solution  of  a  bone 
into  two  or  more  fragments.  A  simple 
fracture  is  when  the  bone  only  is  divided. 
A  compound  fracture  is  a  division  of  the 
bone,  with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments, 
the  bone  mostly  protruding.  A  fracture  is 
also  termed  transverse,  oblique,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  its  direction. 

FRENULUM.  (Dim.  of  franutn,  a 
bridle.)  The  cutaneous  fold,  under  the 
apex  of  the  tongue,  that  connects  the 
tongue  to  the  infralingual  cavity.  It  is 
sometimes,  in  infancy,  so  short  as  to  pre- 
vent the  child  from  sucking,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  it,  in  order  to  give  more 
room  tor  the  motion  of  the  tongue. 

FRjENUM.  The  membranous  fold  which 
connects  the  praepuce  to  the  inferior  part 
of  the  glans  penis. 

Fraga.  (From  fragro,  to  smell  sweet. 
The  strawberry.     See  Fragaria. 

FRAGARIA.  (From  fragro,  to  smell 
sweet.)     The  strawberry. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria.  Order, 
Polygyria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  tke  straw- 
berry. Fraga.  The  mature  fruit  of  the 
Fragaria  vesca,  fragellis  reptantibus  of  Lin- 
nxus,  was  formerly  recommended  in  gouty 
and  calculous  affections,  in  consequence, 
it  would  appear,  of  its  efficacy  in  removing 
tartar  from  the  teeth,  which  it  is  said  to  do 
very  effectually. 

Fragahia  stertlis.  Barren  strawberry. 
Astringent. 


Frag  aria  vesca.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  strawberry.     See  Fra^- 

Fragilitas  ossium.  Friabilitas  ossium- 
Brittleness  of  the  bones. 

Fragmen.  Fragmentum.  A  splinter  of 
a  bone. 

FRAMBOESIA.  (From  framboise,  Fr. 
fov  a  raspberry.)  The  yaws.  A  genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
cachexia,  and  order  impetigines.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  lues 
venerea,  and  is  endemial  to  the  Antilla 
islands.  It  appears  with  excrescences,  like 
mulberries,  growing  out  of  the  skin  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  discharge 
an  ichorous  fluid. 

FRANGULA.  (From  frango,  to  break, 
so  called  because  of  the  brittleness  ot  its 
branches.)  Black  alder.  This  officinal  tree 
is  the  Rhamnus  frangula  of  Linnaeus  :  —  in- 
ermisfloribus  monogyms  /iermaphroditis,folif. 
integemmis.  The  bernes  and  bark  are 
used  medicinally  as  strong  purgatives.  The 
former  are  often  substituted  for  those  of 
the  buckthorn  ;  the  latter,  which  is  the 
internal  bark,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  is 
mostly  employed  by  the  common  people  in 
dropsical  and  other  disorders. 

Frankincense.     See  Thus. 

Fraxinella.  (From  fraxinus,  the  ash, 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  ash.)     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Fraxinella,  white.     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

FRAXINUS.  (Jifragore,  from  the  noise 
its  seeds  make  when  shaken  by  the  wind  ; 
or  from  <?>ga|/cr,  a  hedge,  because  of  its  use 
in  forming  hedges.)     The  ash. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polygamia.  Or- 
der, Dioecia.    The  ash. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  ash- 
tree,  called  also  brumeli  and  bumelia.  The 
bark  of  this  tree,  Fraxinus  excelsior  of  Lin- 
naeus ;—foliis  serratis  floribus  upetalis,  when 
fresh,  has  a  moderately  strong  bitterish 
taste.  It  possesses  resolvent  and  diuretic 
qualities,  and  has  been  successfully  exhibi- 
ted in  the  cure  of  intermittents.  The  seeds 
are  occasionally  exhibited  medicinally  as 
diuretics,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm.  In 
warm  climates,  a  species  of  manna  exudes 
from  this  species  of  fraxinus. 

Fraxincs  excelsior.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ash-tree.     See  Fraxinus. 

Fraxinus  ornus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  from  which  manna  flows.  See 
Manna. 

Fraxinus  rotuniufolia.  The  systema- 
tic iMme  of  a  tree  which  affords  manna. 
See  Manna. 

Frena.     The  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Frigidarium.  (From  frigidus,  cold.) 
The  coii  bath. 

Frigluana.     A  putrid  fever. 

FRONS.  The  foreh-ad.  The  part 
between  the  eyebrows  and  the  hairy 
scalp. 
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Frontal  bone.     See  Os  frontis. 
Frontal  sinus.     See  Os  frontis. 
Frontalis.    See  Occipitio  frontalis. 
Frontalis  verus.      See   Corrugator  su- 
percilli. 

FRONTIS  OS.  See  Os  frontis. 
Fructus  hor-ei.  See  Fruits,  summer. 
FRUITS,  SUMMER.  Fructus  horxi. 
Under  this  term  physicians  comprehend 
strawberries,  cherries,  currants,  mulberries, 
raspberries,  and  the  like.  They  possess  a 
sweet  sub-acid  taste,  and  are  exhibited  as 
dietetic  auxiliaries,  as  refrigerants,  anti- 
septics, attenuants,  and  aperients.  For- 
merly they  were  exhibited  medicinally  in 
the  cure  of  putrid  affections,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions. 
Considering  them  as  an  article  of  diet,  they 
afford  little  nourishment,  and  aie  liable  to 
produce  flatulencies.  To  persons  of  a 
bilious  constitution  and  rigid  fibres,  and 
where  the  habit  is  disposed  naturally,  or 
from  extrinsic  causes,  to  an  inflammatory 
or  putrescent  state,  their  moderate,  and 
even  plentiful,  use  is  salubrious ;  by  those 
of  a  cold  inactive  disposition,  where  the 
vessels  are  lax,  the  circulation  languid,  and 
the  digestion  weak,  they  should  be  used 
very  sparingly.  The  juices  extracted  from 
these  fruits,  by  expression,  contain  their 
active  qualities,  freed  from  their  grosser 
indigestible  matter.  On  standing,  the  juice 
ferments  and  changes  to  a  vinous  or  acet- 
ous state.  By  proper  addition  of  sugar, 
and  by  boiling,  their  fermentive  power  is 
suppressed,  and  their  medicinal  qualities 
preserved.  The  juices  of  these  fruits,  when 
purified  from  their  feculencies  by  settling 
and  straining,  may  be  made  into  syrups,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  sugar,  in  the  usual  way. 
FRUMENTACEOUS.  A  term  applied 
to  all  such  plants  as  have  a  conformity 
with  wheat,  either  with  respect  to  their 
fruit,  leaves,  or  ears. 

FUCUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnzan  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia. 
Order,  Algx. 

Fucus  DifiiTATUs.  This  fucus  grows 
upon  stones  and  rocks  in  the  sea  near 
the  shore.  It  has  several  plain,  long 
leaves  or  sinuses  springing  from  a  round 
stalk,  in  the  manner  of  fingers  when  ex- 
tended.    It  affords  soda. 

Fucus  esculentus.  Edible  fucus.  Mr. 
Hudson  has  made  this  a  distinct  species, 
but  Linnaeus  included  it  under  his  saccha- 
rinus.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  sea,  near 
the  shores  of  Scotland,  and  also  those  of 
Cumberland.  It  has  a  broad,  plain,  sim- 
ple, sword-shaped  leaf,  springing  from  a 
pinnated  stalk. 

Fucus  helmintociiorton.  See  Corral- 
Una  corsicana. 

Fucus  palmatus.  Handed  fucus.  This 
grows  in  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  thin 
lobed  leaf  like  a  hand. 

Fucus    sacchakinus.  Sea-belts ;     so 


called  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  its  leaves  to  a  belt  or  girdle.  It 
grows  upon  rocks  and  stones  by  the  sea 
shore.  The  leaves  are  very  sweet,  and 
when  washed  and  hanged  up  to  dry  will 
exude  a  substance  like  that  of  sugar,  from 
whence  it  was  named. 

Fucus  vesiculosus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sea  oak.    See  Quercus  marina. 

F L7LIGO.  (  Quasi  fumiligo,  from  fumus, 
smoke.)  Araxos.  Asoper.  Asuoli.  Soot- 
Wood  soot,  fuligo  ligni,  or  the  condensed 
smoke  from  burning  wood,  has  a  pungent, 
bitter,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  is  resolved 
by  chymical  analysis  into  a  volatile  alkaline 
salt,  and  empyreumatic  oil,  a  fixed  alkali, 
and  an  insipid  earth.  The  tincture  pre- 
pared from  this  substance,  tinctura  fuligi- 
nis,  is  recommended  as  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic in  hysterical  affections. 

FULMINATION.  A  quick  and  lively 
explosion  of  bodies,  such  as  takes  place 
with  fulminating  gold,  fulminating  powder, 
and  in  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas 
and  vital  air. 

FUMARIA.  (From  fumus,  smoke,  from 
its  juice,  when  dropped  into  the  eye,  pro- 
ducing the  same  sensations  as  smoke.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Biadelphia.  Or- 
der, Decandria.     Fumitory. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon fumitory.  Fumis  ttrrce.  Capnos. 
Herba  melanchoUfuga.  The  leaves  of  this 
indigenous  plant,  Fumaria  officinalis  of  Lin- 
naeus : — pericarpiis  monospermis  racemosis, 
caule  diffuso,  are  directed  for  medicinal  use 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  ;  they  are  ex- 
tremely succulent,  and  have  no  remarkable 
smell,  but  a  bitter,  somewhat  saline  taste. 
The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  or  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  is  esteem- 
ed for  its  property  of  clearing  the  skin  of 
many  disorders  of  the  leprous  kind. 

Fumaria  bulbosa.  See  Aristolochia 
fabacea, 

Fumaria  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fumitory.     See  Fumaria. 

FUMIGATION.  The  application  of 
fumes,  either  from  metallic  or  otherprepara- 
tions,  to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  as  those 
of  themercurialkind  to  venereal  sores,  &c. 

Fumitory.     See  Fumaria. 

Fuarus  albus.     Mercury.  « 

Fumus  citrinus.    Sulphur. 

Fumus  duplex.     Sulphur  and  mercury. 

Fumus  rubens.     Orpiment. 

FUNCTION.     See  Action. 

FUNGUS.  1.  Proud  flesh.  A  term  in 
surgery  to  express  any  luxuriant  formation 
of  flesh. 

2.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system,  belonging  to  the 
Cryptogamia  class. 

Fungus  igniarius.    See  Agaricus. 

Fungus  laricis.     See  Agaricus  albus. 

Fungus    melitensis.       This   is  impro- 
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perly  called  a  fungus,  it  being  the  Cinomo- 
rium  coccineum  of  Linnaeus,  a  small  plant 
which  grows  only  on  a  little  <ock  adjoining 
Malta.  A  drachm  of  the  powder  is  given 
for  a  dose  in  dysenteries  and  haemorrhages, 
and  ■>  itii  remarkable  success. 

Fuhgus  rosaceus.     See  Bedegvar. 

Fungus  sALicis.  The  willow  fungus. 
The  species  of  fungus  ordered  in  some 
pharmacopoeias  by  this  name  is  the  Boletus 
suavolena  ;  acauHs  superne  Ixvis,  salicibrts, 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Boletus  albus  of  Hud- 
son.  When  fresh,  it  lias  a  suburinous  smell, 
and  at  first  an  acid  taste,  followed  by  a 
bi'.ter.  It  is  seldom  used  at  present,  but 
was  formerly  given  in  phthisical  com- 
pl.ints. 

Fungus  sambucimjs.  See  Auricula 
Judx. 

Fungus  vinosus.  The  dark  cobweb- 
like fungus,  which  vegetates  in  dry  cellars, 
where  wine,  ale,  and  the  Ike,  are  kept. 

FUNICULUS  UMBIL1CAL1S.  (Funicu- 
lus  ;  dim.  of  funis,  a  cord.)  See  Umbilical 
cord. 

Funis.     A  rope  or  cord. 

FUNIS  UMB1LICALIS.  See  Umbilical 
cord. 

Furcala.    The  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

Furcella  inferior.  The  ensitbrm  car- 
tilage. 

FURFUR.  Bran.  A  disease  of  the 
skin,  in  which  the  cuticle  keeps  falling  off 
in  small  scales  like  bran. 

FURFURACEOUS.  {Furfuraceus,  from 
furfur,  bran.)  A  term  applied  to  the  sedi- 
ment deposited  in  the  urine  of  persons 
afflicted  with  fever,  of  a  reddish  or  >\  hitish 
matter,  which  generally  appears  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  urine  is  passed,  and 
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only  falls  in  part  to  the  bottom,  the  urine 
remaining  turbid. 

FURNACE.  Fumus.  The  furnaces 
employed  in  chemical  operations  are  of 
three  kinds :  1.  The  evaporatory  furnace, 
which  has  received  its  name  from  it*,  use; 
it  is  employed  to  reduce  substances  inio 
vapour  by  means  of  heat,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate the  more  fixed  principles  from  those 
which  are  more  ponderous,  and  were  mix- 
ed, suspended,  compounded,  or  dissolved 
in  the  fluid.  2.  The  reverberatory  furnace. 
Which  name  it  has  received  from  its  con- 
struction, being  appropriated  to  distillation. 
3.  The  forge  furnace,  in  which  the  current 
of  air  is  determined  by  bellows. 

FunoR  uterinus.  (From  faro,  to  be 
mad,  and  uterus,  the  womb.)  Acrai.  Bra 
chuna.  ^flstromunia.  jlrascon  Jlrsatum. 
See  Nymphomania. 

FURUNCULUS.  (From  furo,  to  rage  , 
so  named  from  its  heat  and  inflammation 
before  it  suppurates.)  Dothein  of  Fara- 
celsus.  Chiadus.  C/uoli.  A  boil.  An 
inflammation  of  a  subcutaneous  gland, 
known  by  an  inflammatory  tumour  that 
does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  pigeonV 
egg- 

FUSION.  (  Fusio ;  from  fundo,  to  pour 
out.)  A  chymical  process,  by  which  bodies 
are  made  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  application  or 
heat.  The  chief  objects  susceptible  of 
this  operation  are  salts,  sulphur,  and  metals. 
Salts  are  liable  to  two  kinds  of  fusion  :  the 
one,  which  is  peculiar  to  saline  matters, 
is  owing  to  water,  and  is  called  urjueous 
fusion ;  the  other,  which  arises  from  the 
application  of  fire,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  igneous  fusion. 
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{jabiasum  oiEUM,      See    Petroleutn  ru- 

brum 

Gabirea.  A  fatty  kind  of  myrrh,  men- 
tioned by  Dioscoiides. 

Galactia.  (From  ynxtt,  milk.)  Galac- 
torrhea, An  excess  or  overflowing  of  the 
milk. 

Galactina-  (From  y***,  milk )  Ali- 
men'  prepared  of  miik. 

Galactiruhg:a.  (From  >*Aa,  m:ik, 
and  ptoi,  to  flow.)     See  Galactia. 

Galactodes.  (From  ythx,  milk)  In 
Hinpoci'iites  it  signifies  both  milk  v/arm, 
and  a  milky  colour. 

Galactothcua  medicamenta.  (From 
yjiha,  miik,  and  <ptpa>,  to  carry.)  Medicines 
which  increase  the  milk. 

GALACTOFUOROUS    DUCTS.      (Go- 


lactophorui; ;  from  yt- ,j,  milk,  and  <pipa>,  to 
carry,  because  they  bring  the  miik  to  the 
nipple.)  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands 
of  the  breasts  of  women,  which  terminate 
in  the  papilla,  or  nipple,  are  so  called. 

GALACTOPOETICA.  (From  y*-h*, 
milk,  and  mnttt,  lo  make.)  Milk-mak,ng, 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  faculty  of  making 
milk. 

Galactoposia.  (From  yt.\a.  milk,  and 
■Trt'im,  'o  drink  )  The  method  of  curing  dis- 
eases by  a  milk  diet. 

GALANGA.  (-Perhaps  its  Indian  name) 
Galangal.  I'he  roots  of'th's  plant  are  used 
medicinally  ;  two  kinds  are  mentioned  in 
the  pharmacopeias;  the  greater  galangal 
Kxmferi gulanga  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  smaller 
galangal,  the  root  of  the  Maranta  galanga  ; 
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vaulino  simplicifoliis  lunceolutis  subsessilibus, 
of  L,.n  aen~.  The  dried  root  .s  biought 
from  China,  in  p.eces  from  an  inch  to  two 
in  a-ngth,  scurce  half  so  thick,  branched, 
full  of  knots  and  joints,  with  several  circu- 
lar rings  of  &  reddish  brown  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  brownish  within.  It  has  an 
aromatic  smeli,  not  very  grateful,  and  an 
unpleasant,  bitterish,  hot,  biting  tasie.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  as  a  warm  sto- 
m:<c  ic  bitter,  and  generally  ordered  in 
bitter  infusions.  It  is  now,  however,  seldom 
employed. 

Galanga  majok.     See  Galanga. 
Galanga  minor.     See  Galanga. 
Galangal.     See  Galanga. 
Galanga!,  English      See  Cyperus. 
GALBANUM      (From  cbulbanuh,  Heb.) 
Mbetad.  Chalbane.   Gesor.  The  plant  is  also 
named  Ferula  Jifricana  ,•   Oreoselinum  Afri 
canwn:  Jlnisum  fruticosum  galbuniferum  ; 
Anisum    Africanum  fniticescens  ;    and  Ay- 
borzat.     Galbanum   is  the   gummi-resinous 
juice,  obtained  partly  by  its  spontaneous 
exudation    from    the   joints  ot    'lie    stem 
of  the    Lovage-leaved   buhon,    Bubon  gal- 
banum   of    Linnxus  -.—foliis    rhombeis    den- 
talis  striatis  glabris    umbellis   paucis  ,•    but 
more     generally,     and    in    greater     abun- 
dance, by  making  an  incision  in  the  stalk, 
a  few  inches  above  the  root,  from    which 
it  immediately  issues,  and  soon    becomes 
sufficiently    concrete  to  be    gathered.     It 
is  imported    into    England    from    Turkey 
and    the    East    Indies,    in    large,    softish, 
ductile,    pale-coloured   masses,  which,  by 
age,    acquire  a  brownish    yellow    appear- 
ance: these  are  intermixed  with  distinct 
whitish  tears,  that  are  the  most  pure  part 
of    he  mass.     Galbanum  has   a  strong  un- 
p'easant  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  acrid 
taste ;  "  like  the    other    gummy  resins    it 
unites    with    water,  by   trituration  into  a 
milky  liquor,  but  does  not  perfectly  dis- 
solve, as    some    have   reported,   in    water, 
vinegar   or   wine.      Rectified  spirit   takes 
up   much  more  than  either  of  these  men- 
strua, but  not  the  whole  :  the  tincture  is  of 
a  bright  golden  colour.     A  mixture  of  two 
parte  of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  of  water, 
dissolves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are 
commonly    in    considerable    quantity      In 
distillation  with  water,  the   oil  separates 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  in  colour  yellowish, 
in  quantity  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of 
the  galbanum.    Galbanum,  medicinally  con- 
sidered, may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank 
between  assafoetida  and  ammoniacum ;  but 
its  fetidness   is  very  inconsiderable,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  former;  it 
is  therefore  accounted   less  antispasmodic, 
nor  are   its  expectorant  qualities  equal  to 
those  of  the  latter ;  it,  however,  is  esteem- 
ed more  efficacious  than  either  in  hysterical 
disorders.     Externally  it   is  often  applied, 
by  surgeons,  to  expedite  the   suppuration 
of  inflammatory  and  indolent  tumours,  and, 


by  physicians,  as  a  warm  stimulating  plas- 
ter. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pilule  gal- 
bam  composite,  the  emplastrum  galbani  com- 
poritumaf  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
in  the  emplastrum  ad  clavos  pedum  of  the 
Edinburgh. 

Galbei.  Galbeum-  A  sort  of  orna- 
mental and  medical  bracelets  worn  by  the 
Romans. 

Galbulus.  (From galbus, yellow.)  When 
the  .kin  of  the  body  is  naturally  yellow. 

Galda  go mmi.  This  is  a  gum-resin,  men- 
tioned by  old  writers,  but  totally  forgot  in 
the  present  day,  and  not  to  be  obtained. 
Ex'emally,  it  is  o!  a  brown  colour,  but 
while  within,  of  a  hard  lamellaied  structure, 
and  smells  and  tastes  somewhat  like  elemi. 
When  burnt  it  gives  out  an  agreeable  odour. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  warm,  stimulat- 
ing medicine,  and  applied  in  plasters  as  a 
strengthened 

Galea.  (From  yttoi,  a  cat,  of  the  skin  of 
which  it  was  formerly  made.")  A  helmet. 
In  anatomy,  the  amnios  is  so  called,  because 
it  surrounds  the  foetus  like  a  helmet.  In 
surgery,  it  is  a  bandage  for  the  head.  A 
species  of  head-ach  is  so  called,  when  it 
surrounds  the  head  like  a  helmet. 

Galeanthu  i'ia.  (This  term  seems  to 
be  from  ytxti,  a  cat,  and  avfiga^or,  a  man.)  It 
is  a  species  of  madness,  in  which  a  person 
imagines  himself  to  be  a  cat,  and  imitates  its 
manners. 

GALEGA  (From  yaxt,  milk  ;  so  named 
because  it  increases  the  milk  of  animals 
which  eat  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia.     Order,  J)ecandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Jtuta 
praria.  Goats  rue.  From  the  little  smell 
and  taste  of  this  plant,  Galega  officinalis  of 
Linnseus  :  leguminibus  strictis,  erectis  ,•  folio- 
lis  lanceolatis,  striatis,  nudis,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  lit  tie  virtues.  In  Italy  the 
leaves  are  eaten  amongst  salads. 

Galega  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  goats  rue.     See  Galega. 

Galegk.  A  species  of  senna.  The  cassia 
tor  a  of  Linnaeus. 

GALENA.  (From  ynxuv,  to  shine.)  The 
name  of  an  ore  formed  by  the  combination 
of  lead  with  sulphur. 

Galenic  medicine.  That  practice  of 
medicine  which  conforms  to  the  rules  of 
Galen,  and  runs  much  upon  multiplying 
herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  composition, 
though  seldom  torturing  them  any  other- 
wise than  by  decoction.  It  is  opposed  to 
chymical  medicine,  which  by  the  force  of 
fire,  and  a  great  deal  of  art,  fetches  out  the 
virtues  of  bodies,  chiefly  mineral,  into  a 
small  compass. 

Galenium.  (From  ynxuvu,  galena.)  A 
cataplasm,  in  the  composition  of  which  was 
the  galena.  In  Paulus  iEgineta  it  is  con- 
sidered as  anodyne. 

Galeobdllon.     See  Lamium  alltttn. 
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GALKOrsis.  (Ftom  xaxci,  good,  and 
o4«,  vision ;  so  called  because  it  was 
thought  good  for  the  sight ;  or  from  ya.\Yi, 
a  cat,  and  o^/f,  aspect ;  the  flowers  gaping 
like  the  open  mouth  of  that  animal.)  La- 
inium  rubruin.  Urtica  iners  magna  fa tidis- 
sima.  Siachysfatida.  Hedge  nettle.  See 
Lamium  album. 

GaLERICULUM  afoxeuroticum.  The 
tendinous  expansion  which  lies  over  the 
pericranium. 

GALIUM.  (From  yah*,  milk;  some 
species  having  the  property  of  coagulating 
milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tetrandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopaial  name  of  the  herb 
cheese  rennet,  or  ladies  bedstraw.  The 
tops  of  this  plant,  Galium  verum ;  oliis 
octcmis,  linearibus,  sulcatis ;  ramis  Jloriteris, 
brevibus,  of  Lip.nasus,  were  long  used  as  an 
efficacious  medicine  in  the  cure  of  epilep- 
sy, but,  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day, 
they  are  abandoned.  Indeed,  from  the  sen- 
sible qualities  of  the  plant,  little  can  he 
expected.  The  leaves  and  flowers  possess 
the  property  of  curdling  milk  ;  it  is  on  that 
account  styled  cheese  rennet. 

3.  A  name  for  madder. 

Galium  album.  The  greater  ladies 
bedstraw.  This  herb,  Galium  mollugo- 
foliis  octonis,  ovatolinearibus,  subsevratis, 
patentissimis,  mucronatis ;  caule  Jlaccido, 
ramis  patentibus,  of  Linnxus,  with  its 
flowers,  are  used  medicinally.  Five  ounces, 
or  more,  of  the  expressed  juice,  taken 
every  evening  upon  an  empty  stomach,  is 
said  to  cure  epilepsy. 

Galium  aparine.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  goose-grass.     See  Aparine. 

Galium  mullugo.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  greater  ladies  bedstraw.  See  Galium 
album. 

Galium  veiicm.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  true  ladies  bedstraw.     See  Galium. 

Gall.     See  Bile. 

GALL  SICKNESS.  A  popular  name 
for  the  remitting  fever  occasioned  by  marsh 
miasmata,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  thousands  of  the  English 
soldiers  after  the  capture  of  Walcheren 
in  the  year  1809.  Dr.  Lind  informs  us, 
that  at  Middleburg,  the  capital  of  Wal- 
cheren, a  sickness  generally  reigns  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  which  is  al- 
ways  most  violent  after  hot  summers.  It 
commences  after  the  rains  which  fall  in  the 
end  of  July;  the  sooner  it  begins  the 
longer  it  continues,  and  it  is  only  checked 
by  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  it  is  a  continual  burning  fever, 
attended  with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  which  is 
the  gall  sickness.  This  fever,  after  conti- 
nuing three  or  four  days,  intermits,  and 


asuiues  the  form  of  a  double  tertian , 
leaving  the  patient  in  a  fortnight,  or  per- 
haps sooner.  Strangers,  that  have  been 
accustomed  to  breathe  a  dry,  pure  air,  do 
not  recover  so  quickly.  "Foreigners,  in 
indigent  circumstances,  such  as  the  Scots 
and  German  soldiers,  who  were  garrisoned 
in  the  adjacent  places,  were  apt,  after 
those  fevers,  to  have  a  swelling  in  the  legs, 
and  a  dropsy;  of  which  many  died. 

These  diseases  are  the  same  with  the 
double  teriians  common  within  the  tropics. 
Such  as  are  seized  with  the  gall  sickness, 
have  at  first  some  flushes  of  heat  over  the 
body,  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  white,  foul 
tongue,  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  eyes,  and  a 
pale  colour  of  the  lips.  Such  as  live  well, 
drink  wine,  and  have  warm  clothes,  and 
a  good  lodging,  do  not  suffer  so  much  during 
the  sickly  season  as  the  poor  people  ;  how- 
ever, these  diseases  ate  not  infectious,  and 
seldom  prove  mortal  to  the  natives. 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  of  autumn,  in  all  marshy 
countries,  is  a  fever  of  an  intermitting 
nature,  commonly  of  a  tertian  form,  but  of 
a  bad  kind  ;  which,  in  the  dampest  places 
and  worst  seasons,  appears  as  a  double  ter- 
tian, a  remitting,  or  even  an  ardent  fever. 
Hut,  however  these  may  vary  in  their  ap- 
pearance, according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  and  other  circumstances,  they 
are  all  of  a  similar  nature.  For  though,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  when  the 
heat,  or  rather  the  putrefaction  in  the  air, 
is  the  greatest,  they  assume  a  continued 
or  a  remitting  form  ;  yet,  by  the  end  of 
autumn,  they  usually  terminate  in  regular 
intermittents. 

But  although,  in  the  gall-sickness,  there 
is  both  a  redundance  and  a  depravation  of 
the  bile,  still  the  disease  cannot,  with  jus- 
tice, be  said  to  originate  wholly  from  that 
cause.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  continued,  and  the  symptoms 
aggravated,  by  an  increased  secretion  and 
putrefaction  of  the  bile,  occasioned  by  the 
fever.  In  proportion  to  the  coolness  of 
the  season,  or  the  height  and  dryness  of  the 
ground,  this  disease  is  milder,  remits  and 
intermits  more  freely,  and  removes  further 
from  the  nature  of  a  continued  fever.  The 
higher  ranks  of  people  in  general  are  the 
least  liable  to  the  diseases  of  the  marshes  ; 
for  such  countries  require  diy  houses, 
apartments  raised  above  the  ground,  mode- 
rate exercise,  without  labour,  in  the  sun, 
or  evening  damps  ;  a  just  quantity  of  ft  i 
mented  liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables,  and 
fresh  meats.  Without  such  helps,  not  only 
strangers,  but  the  natives  themselves,  are 
sickly,  especially  after  hot  and  close  sum- 
mers. The  hardiest  constitutions  are  very 
little  excepted  more  than  others  j  and 
hence  the  British  in  the  Netherlands  have 
always  been  subject  to  fevers. 
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By  this  disease  the  British  troop9  were 
harassed  throughout  the  war,  from  1743 
to  1747.  It  appeared  in  the  month  of 
August,  1743 .-  the  paroxysms  came  on 
in  the  evening,  with  great  heat,  thirst,  a 
violent  head-ache,  and  often  a  delirium. 
These  symptoms  lasted  most  of  the  night, 
but  abated  in  the  morning,  with  an  imper- 
fect sweat;  sometimes  with  an  haemorrhage 
of  the  nose,  or  looseness.  The  stomach, 
from  the  beginning,  was  disordered,  with 
a  nausea  and  sense  of  oppression ;  fre- 
quently with  a  bilious  and  offensive  vomit- 
ing. If  evacuations  were  either  neglected, 
or  too  sparingly  used,  the  patient  fell  into 
a  continued  fever,  and  sometimes  grew 
yellow,  as  in  jaundice.  When  the  season 
was  further  advanced,  this  fever  was  at- 
tended with  a  cough,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
sizy  blood.  The  officers,  being  better  ac- 
commodated than  the  common  men,  and 
the  cavalry,  who  had  cloaks  to  keep  them 
warm,  were  not  so  subject  to  it  ;  and 
others  who  belonged  to  the  army,  but  lay 
in  quarters,  were  least  of  all  effected  ;  and 
the  less  in  proportion  to  their  being  ex- 
posed to  heats,  night  damps,  and  the  other 
fatigues  of  the  service.  In  this  manner  did 
the  remitting  fever  infest  the  army  for  the 
remaining  years  of  the  war:  and  that  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  marshy  places,  of  which  we  have  several 
notable  instances  in  Pringle's  observations. 

GALLA.  (From  Gallus,  a  river  in 
Bythenia.)  Nux  galla.  Galla  maxima  or- 
biculuta  The  gall-nut.  The  production  of 
the  quercus  cerris  of  Linnxus.  By  this 
name  is  usually  denoted  any  protuberance, 
tubercle,  or  tumour,  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  insects  on  plants  and  trees  of 
different  kinds.  These  galls  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  and  no  less  different  with 
regard  to  their  internal  structure.  Some 
have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  number 
of  small  cells,  communicating  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  the' 
wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on,  whilst 
others  are  soft  and  spongy  ;  the  first  being 
termed  gall-nuts,  and  the  latter  berry-galls, 
or  apple-galls. 

The  gall  is  thus  produced  : — the  cynips 
querci  folii,  an  insect  of  the  fly  kind,  de- 
posiles  its  eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  ten- 
der parts  of  the  tree.  Around  each  punc- 
ture an  excrescence  is  presently  formed, 
within  which  the  egcr  is  hatched,  and  the 
insect  passes  through  all  the  stages  of  its 
metamorphosis,  until  it  becomes  a  perfect 
insect,  when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  its  pri- 
son. The  best  oak-galls  are  heavy,  knotted, 
and  of  a  blue  colour,  and  are  obtained  from 
Aleppo.  They  are  nearly  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  This 
soluble  active  matter  consists  of  tannin,  in 
combination  with  gallic  acid  ;  nine-tenths 
of  the  former,  with  one-tenth  of  the  latter. 


Oak-galls  are  supposed  to  be  the  strongest 
astringent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Both 
water  and  spirit  take  up  nearly  all  their 
virtue,  though  the  spirituous  extract  is  the 
strongest  preparation.  The  powder  is, 
however,  the  best  form ;  and  the  dose  is 
from  a  few  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

They  are  not  much  used  in  medicine, 
though  they  are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  in- 
termittents.  Dr.  Cullen  has  cured  agues, 
by  giving  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
galls  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
intermission  ;  and  by  it  alone,  or  joined 
with  camomile  flowers,  has  prevented  the 
return  of  the  paroxysms.  But  the  doctor 
states  the  amount  of  his  results  only  to  be 
this  :  that,  "  in  many  cases,  the  galls  cured 
the  intermittents  ;  but  that  it  failed  also  in 
many  cases,  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark 
afterwards  proved  successful."  A  fomen- 
tation, made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce 
of  bruised  galls  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
for  an  hour,  has  been  found  useful  for  the 
piles,  the  prolapsus  ani,and  the  fluor  albus, 
applied  cold.  An  injection,  simply  astrin- 
gent, is  made  by  diluting  this  fomentation, 
and  used  in  gleets  and  leucorrhcea.  The 
camphorated  ointment  of  galls  has  been 
found  also  serviceable  in  piles,  after  the 
use  of  leeches ;  and  is  made  by  incorporating 
half  a  drachm  of  camphor  with  one  ounce 
of  hog's  lard,  and  adding  two  drachms  of 
galls  in  very  fine  powder.  In  fact,  galls 
may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  oak  bark,  and  are  used  under  the  same 
forms. 

Galla  turcica     See  Qiterats. 

GALL  BLADDER.  Vesicula  fellis.  An 
oblong  membranous  receptacle,  situated 
under  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  attached  in 
the  right  hypochondrium.  It  is  composed 
of  three  membranes :  a  common,  fibrous, 
and  villous.  Its  use  is  to  retain  the  bile 
which  regurgitates  from  the  hepatic  duct, 
there  to  become  thicker,  more  acrid,  and 
bitter,  and  to  send  it  through  the  cystic 
duct,  which  proceeds  from  its  neck  into  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  to  be  sent 
on  to  the  duodenum. 

GALL-STONES.  Biliary  concretions. 
Hard  concrete  bodies,  of  which  there  are 
great  varieties,  formed  in  the  gall-bladder 
of  animal  bodies.  Gall-stones  often  lie 
quiet ;  so  that,  until  dissection  after  death, 
some  are  never  known  to  exist :  but  when 
they  are  prevented  from  passing  through 
the  gall  ducts,  they  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  bile  into  the  intestines,  and  produce 
also  many  inconvenient  symptoms,  particu- 
larly the  jaundice. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  disorder  are  ge- 
nerally  very  obscure  and  uncertain  :  for 
other  causes  produce  the  same  kind  of 
symptoms  as  those  which  occur  in  this  dis- 
ease. The  usual  symptoms  are,  a  loss  of 
appetite,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach. 
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sickness  and  vomiting,  langour,  inactivity, 
sleepiness;  and  if  the  obstruction  continues 
for  a  time,  there  is  wasting-  of  the  flesh ; 
yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine ; 
whitish  stools  ;  a  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach ;  whilst  the  pulse  remains  in  its 
natural  state.  The  pain  excited  by  an  ob- 
struction of  the  gall  ducts,  in  consequence 
of  gall-stones  passing  through  them,  and 
this  not  affecting  the  pulse,  is  considered  as 
the  leading  pathognomonic  symptom.  This 
pain,  in  some,  is  extremely  acute,  in  others 
there  is  only  a  slight  uneasiness  felt  about 
the  region  ot  the  liver;  but  its  particular 
seat  is  the  gall  duct,  just  where  it  enters  the 
duodenum.  In  some  patients  there  is  no 
yellowness  of  the  skin ;  in  others  it  exists 
for  several  months.  There  is  no  disease 
more  painful  than  this,  in  some  instances ; 
it  is  as  frequent  as  any  other  affection  of 
the  liver ;  it  admits  of  much  relief  from 
medicine,  and  is  not  immediately  dange- 
rous to  the  patient. 

GALLIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  which 
is  extracted  from  the  nut-gall  that  grows 
on  the  oak.  This  acid  is  also  found,  in  a 
greater  or  less  quantity,  in  all  sour  or  as- 
tringent vegetable  substances. 

Gallictrichis.  Corrupted  from  callitri- 
chis,  or  callitricum. 

Gaixiccs  morbus.  The  French  disease. 
See  Lues  venerea. 

Gallinago.  (Diminutive  of  gallus,  a 
cock.)     1.  The  woodcock. 

2.  An  eminence  within  the  prostate  gland 
is  called  caput  gallinaginis,  from  its  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  a  woodcock's  head. 

Gallium.    See  Galium. 

GALVANISM.  A  professor  of  anato- 
my, in  the  university  of  Bologna,  was  one 
day  making  experiments  on  electricity, 
in  his  elaboratory  ;  near  the  machine  were 
some  frogs  that  had  been  flayed ;  the  limbs 
of  which  became  convulsed  every  time  a 
spark  was  drawn  from  the  apparatus.  Gal- 
vani,  surprised  at  this  phenomenon,  made 
it  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  disco- 
vered that  metals,  applied  to  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  these  animals,  occasion- 
ed powerful  and  sudden  contractions, 
when  disposed  in  a  certain  manner.  He 
gave  the  name  of  animal  electricity  to 
this  order  of  new  phenomena,  from  the 
analogy  that  he  considered  existing  be- 
tween these  effects  and  those  produced  by 
electricity. 

The  name  animal  electricity  has  been 
superseded,  notwithstanding  the  great  ana- 
logy that  exists  between  the  effects  of  elec- 
tricity and  of  Galvanism,  in  favour  of  the 
latter  term  ;  which  is  not  only  applicable 
to  the  generality  of  the  phenomena,  but 
likewise  serves  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  disooverer. 

In  order  to  give  rise  to  Galvanic  effects, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  communication 


between  two  points  of  one  series  of  nervous 
and  muscular  organs.  In  this  manner  a  i  ir- 
cle  is  formed,  one  arch  of  which  consist  >•  of 
the  animal  parts,  rendered  the  subject  of 
experiment,  while  the  other  arch  is  com- 
posed  of  excitatory  instruments,  which  ge- 
nerally consist  of  several  pieces,  some 
placed  under  the  animal  parts  called  sup- 
porters, others  destined  to  establish  a  com- 
munication between  the  latter  are  called 
conductors.  To  form  a  complete  Galvanic 
circle,  take  the  thigh  of  a  frog,  deprived 
ot  its  skin  ;  detach  the  crural  nerve,  as  far 
as  the  knee  ;  put  it  on  a  piece  o  zinc  ;  put 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  on  a  piece  of  silver ; 
then  finish  the  excitatory  arch,  and  com- 
plete the  Galvanic  circle  by  establishing  a 
communication  by  means  of  the  two  -up- 
poriers,  by  means  of  iron  or  copp  r  wire, 
pewter,  or  lead.  The  instant  that  the  com- 
municators touch  the  two  supportei-s,  a  part 
of  the  animal  arch  formed  by  the  two  t>up. 
porters  will  be  convulsed.  Although  this 
disposition  of  the  animal  parts,  and  of 
Galvmic  instruments,  be  most  favourable 
to  the  developement  of  the  phenomena,  yet 
the  composition  of  the  animal  and  excita- 
tory arch  may  be  much  varied.  Thus  con- 
tract ions  are  obtained,  by  placing  the  two 
supporters  under  the  nerve,  and  leaving 
the  muscle  out  of  the  circle,  which  proves 
that  nerves  essentially  constitute  the  animal 
arch. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  nerves  to  be  entire, 
in  order  to  produce  contractions.  They 
take  place  whether  the  organs  be  tied  or 
cut  through,  provided  there  exists  a  simple 
contiguity  between  the  divided  ends.  This 
proves  that  we  cannot  strictly  conclude  from 
what  happens  in  muscular  action,  from  tha' 
which  takes  place  in  Galvanic  phenomena, 
since,  if  a  nerve  be  tied  or  divided,  the 
muscles  on  which  the  power  is  distributed 
lose  the  power  of  action. 

The  cuticle  is  an  obstacle  to  Galvanic 
effi  cts  ;  they  are  always  feebly  manifl 
in  parts  covered  by  it-  When  it  is  moist, 
fine,  and  dehc  te,  the  effect  is  not  entirely 
interrupted.  Humboldt,  after  having  de- 
tached the  cuticle  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck  and  back,  by  means  of  two 
blisters,  applied  plates  of  metal  to  the  bare 
cutis,  and  at  the  moment  of  establishing  a 
communication,  he  experienced  sharp  prick- 
ings, accompanied  with  a  serosanguinous 
discharge. 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  under  the 
tongue,  and  a  flat  piece  of  silver  on  ir 
perior  surface,  on  making  them  touch  each 
other,  an  acerb  taste  will  be  perceived 
companied  with  a  slight  trembling. 

The  exciiatory  arch  may  be  constructed 
with  three,  two,  or  <  *  inly, 

with  alloys,  amalgams,    or 
or  mineral 
stances,  Sec.     It  is   ol 
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which  are  in  general  the  most  powerful  ex- 
ciiors,  induce  contractions  so  much  the 
more  us  they  have  an  extent  of  suiface. 
Metals  are  all  more  or  less  excitants  ;  and 
it  is  observed  that  zinc,  gold,  silver,  pew- 
ter, are  of  the  highest  rank ;  then  copper, 
lead,  nickel,  antimony,  &.c. 

Galvanic  susceptibility,  like  muscular  ir- 
ritab  lity,  is  exhausted  by  loo  long  conti- 
nued exercise,  and  is  recruited  by  repose. 
Immersion  of  nerves  and  muscles  in  alko- 
nol  ami  opiate  solutions  diminishes  and 
even  destroys  this  susceptibility,  in  the 
same  manner,  doubtless,  as  the  immode- 
rate use  of  these  substances  in  the  living 
man  blunts,  and  induces  paralysis  in  mus- 
cular aciion.  Immersion  in  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  revests  the  fatigued  parts,  in 
being  acted  on  by  the  stimulus.  Animals 
killed  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  an  elec- 
tric battery,  acquire  an  increase  of  Galva- 
nic susceptibility ;  and  this  property  sub- 
sists unchanged  in  animals  destroyed  by 
submersion  in  mercury,  pure  hydrogen  gas, 
azot,  and  ammoniac ;  and  finally,  it  is 
totally  annihilated  in  animals  suffocated  by 
the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

Galvanic  susceptibility  is  extinct  in  the 
muscles  of  animals  of  warm  blood,  in  pro- 
portion as  vital  heat  is  dissipated ;  some- 
times even  when  life  is  terminated  in  con- 
vulsions, contractility  cannol  be  put  into 
action,  although  warmth  be  not  completely 
gone,  as  though  the  vital  property  were 
consumed  by  the  convulsion,  amidst  which 
the  animals  had  expired.  In  those  of  cold 
blood,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  durable. 
The  thighs  of  frogs,  long  after  being  sepa- 
rated from  every  thing,  and  even  to  the  in- 
stant of  incipient  putrefaction,  are  influ- 
enced by  Galvanic  stimuli,  doubtless,  be- 
cause irritability,  in  these  animals,  is  less  in- 
timately  connected  with  respiration,  and 
life  more  divided  among  the  different  or- 
gans, which  have  less  occasion  to  act  on 
each  other  for  the  execution  of  its  pheno- 
mena. 'I  he  Galvanic  chain  does  not  pro- 
duce sensible  actions  (that  is  contractions) 
until  the  moment  it  is  completed,  by  esta- 
blishing a  communication  with  the  parts 
constituting  it.  During  the  time  it  is  com- 
plete, that  is,  through  the  whole  space 
of  time  that  the  communication  remains 
established,  every  thing  remains  tranquil ; 
nevertheless,  Galvanic  influence  is  not  sus- 
pended :  in  fact  excitability  is  evidently 
increased,  or  diminished,  in  muscles  that 
hare  been  long  continued  in  the  Galvanic 
chain,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
reciprocal  situation  of  the  connecting 
metals. 

If  silver  has  been  applied  to  nerves,  and 
zinc  to  muscles,  the  irritability  of  the  latter 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  time  they 
have  remained  in  the  chain.  By  this  me. 
thod,  the  thighs  of  frogs  have  been  revivi- 
fied in  some  degree,  and  afterwards  he- 


came  sensible  to  stimuli,  that  before  had 
ceased  to  act  on  them.  By  distributing 
the  metals  in  an  inverse  manner,  applying 
zinc  to  nerves  and  silver  to  muscles,  an 
effect  absolutely  contrary  is  observed ; 
and  the  muscles  that  possessed  the  most 
lively  irritability  when  placed  in  the  chain, 
see/n  *o  be  rendered  entirely  paralytic  if 
they  remain  long  in  this  situation. 

This  difference  evidently  depends  on  the 
direction  of  the  Galvanic  fluid,  determined 
towards  the  muscles  0r  nerves,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  metals  are 
disposed,  and  this  is  of  some  importance 
to  be  known  for  the  application  of  Galvanic 
means  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 
Galvanic  Pile. 

M.  Volta's  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — 

liaise  a  pile,  by  placing  a  plate  of  zinc, 
a  flat  piece  of  wet  card,  and  a  plate  of 
silver,  successively ;  then  a  second  piece  of 
zinc,  &c.  until  the  elevation  is  several  feet 
high  ;  for  the  effects  are  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height  -,  then  touch  both  extre- 
mities of  the  pile,  at  the  same  instant,  with 
one  [luxe  of  iron  wire  ;  at  the  moment  of 
contact,  a  spark  is  excited  from  the  ex- 
tren.iucs  of  the  pile,  and  luminous  points 
are  often  perceived  at  different  heights, 
where  ihe  zinc  and  silver  come  into  mutual 
contact.  The  zinc  end  of  this  pile  appears 
to  be  negatively  electrified  ;  that  formed 
by  the  silver,  on  the  contrary,  indicates 
marks  of  positive  electricity. 

If  we  touch  both  extremities  of  the 
pile,  after  having  dipped  our  hands  into 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  a  saline  solution, 
a  commotion,  followed  by  a  disagreeable 
pricking  in  t  e  fingers  and  elbow,  is  felt. 

If  we  place  in  a  tube  filled  with  water, 
and  hermetically  closed  by  two  corks,  the 
extremities  of  two  wires  of  the  s;.me  metal 
which  are  in  contact  at  the  other  extremi. 
ty,  one  with  the  summit,  the  other  with  the 
base  of  the  pile  ;  these  ends,  even  when  se- 
parated only  by  the  space  of  a  few  lines, 
experience  evident  changes  at  the  instant 
the  extremities  of  the  pile  are  touched  ; 
the  wire  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the 
pile  composed  of  zinc  becomes  covered  with 
bullae  of  hydrogen  gas;  that  which  touches 
the  extremity  formed  by  silver,  becomes 
oxydated.  Fourcroy  attributes  this  phe- 
nomenon to  the  decomposition  of  water, 
by  the  Galvanic  fluid,  which  abandons  the 
oxygen  to  the  iron  that  touches  the  positive 
extremity  of  the  pile  ;  then  conducts  the 
other  gas  invisibly  to  the  end  of  the  other 
wire,  there  to  be  disengaged. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  of  Mr, 
Davy,  many  new  and  important  facts  have 
been  established,  and  Galvanism  has  been 
found  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in 
chymistry ;  by  its  influence,  platina  wire 
has  been  melted  ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
most  of  the  metals,  have  easily  be<-n  burnt  j 
the  fixed  alkalis,  and  many  of  the  earths, 
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have  been  made  to  appear  as  consisting  of 
a  metallic  base,  and  oxygen;  compound 
substances,  which  were  before  extremely 
difficult  to  decompose,  are  now,  by  the  aid 
of  Galvanism,  easily  resolved  into  their 
constituents. 

Gamandiia.     See  Gambogia. 

Gambii.xse  gum^i.     S  e  Kino. 

Gamboge     See  Gambogia. 

GAMBOGIA.  (From  .he  province  of 
Cambaya,  in  the  East  Indies ;  called  also 
Cambodja  and  Cambogia  ;  hence  it  has  ob- 
tained its  name  of  Cambadium.  Cambogium. 
Gambogia.  Gambogium)  Gamboge.  From 
its  supposed  virtues,  it  is  called  gvmmi  ad 
podagram  ,■  gammi  gutta  ;  and,  by  corrup- 
tion, gotta,  gutta  gamba,  gamon,  germandra 
catagemu,  gatnboidea,  &c. ;  and,  from  its 
gold  colour,  chrysopus ;  and  from  its  pur- 
gative quality,  sucais  laxativae,  .succus 
Indicus  purgans  ;  and  scammonium  orientate, 

A  concrete  vegetable  juice,  the  produce 
of  two  trees,  both  called,  by  the  Indians, 
Caracapulli,  and  by  Linnaeus,  Gambogia 
gutta.  It  is  partly  of  a  gummy  and  partly 
of  a  resinous  nature.  It  is  brought  to  us 
chiefly  from  Gambaja,  in  the  East  Indies, 
either  in  form  of  orbicular  musses,  or  of" 
cylindrical  rolls  of  venous  sizes  ;  and  is  of 
a  dense,  compact,  and  firm  texture,  and  of 
a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

In  medicine,  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  dras- 
tic purge  ;  it  operates  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Some  condemn  it 
as  acting  with  too  great  violence,  while 
others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  dose 
is  from  two  to  four  grains,  as  a  cathartic  ; 
from  four  to  eight  grains  it  proves  emetic 
and  purgative.  The  roughness  of  its  ope- 
ration is  said  to  be  diminished,  by  giving  it 
in  a  liquid  form,  sufficiently  diluted.  Rub- 
bed with  almonds,  from  its  want  of  taste, 
it  is  a  convenient  laxative  for  children. 

It  has  been  given  in  dropsy,  with  cream 
of  tartar,  to  correct  its  operation.  It  has 
also  been  recommended  by  some,  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  grains,  joined  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  vegetaole  alkali,  to  de- 
stroy the  tape-worm.  This  dose  is  ordered 
in  the  morning,  and  if  the  worm  is  not  ex- 
pelled in  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  repeated 
even  to  the  third  time,  with  safety  and  effi- 
cacy. It  is  asserted  that  it  ha*  been  given 
to  this  extent  even  in  delicate  habits.  Tins 
is  s  id  to  be  the  remedy  alluded  to  by  Van 
Swieten,  which  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Herenchwand,  and  with  him  proved  so 
successful  in  the  removal  of  the  taenia  lata. 
It  is  an  ingredient,  and  pr<  babh  the  active 
one,  in  most  of  the  nostrums  for  expelling 
teniae. 

Di.  Cullen  says,  that,  on  account  of  the 
quick  passage  of  gamboge  through  the  in- 
testines, he  was  induced  »o  give  it  in  small 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  as  three  or 
four  grains,  rubbed  with  a  little  sugar, 
every  three  hours ;  and  thus  found  it  ope- 


rate without  griping,  or  sickness,  and,  in 
three  or  four  exhibitions,  ev  . 
quantity  ot  water,  both  by  stool  and  urine. 
Gambobito,    Sec  Gambogia, 

Gavuoidea.     See  Gambogia. 

Gamma.  (Fron  the  letter  I",  gamma, 
which  it  resembles.)  A  surgical  instru- 
ment for  cauterising  a  hernia. 

Gampkele  (From  ytf*^.os,  crooked.) 
Tlu-  cheek.     The  jaw  . 

Gangajiox.  (From  •yayTa/uui,  a  fishing- 
net,  which  it  was  said  to  resemble.)  A 
name  of  the  omeutum.  Some  call  the  con- 
tex'ure  01  nerves  about  the  navel  by  this 
name. 

GANGLION,  (ytyyuov,  a  knot.)  A 
knot. 

1.  In  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  natural 
knot -like  enlargement,  in  the  course  of  a 
nerve. 

2.  In  surgery  it  is  an  ency  ted  tumour, 
formed  in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  con- 
taining a  fluid  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  It 
most  frequent].}  occurs  on  die  back  of  the 
hand  or  foot. 

GANGRENE.  (From  ya.ivu>,  to  feed 
upon.)  Gangrena.  An  incipient  morti- 
fication, .s  )  named  from  its  eaung  away  the 
flesh.  Authors  have  generally  distinguished 
mortification  into  two  stages  ;  the  first,  or 
incipient  one,  they  name  gangrene,  which 
is  attended  with  a  sudden  diminution  of 
pain  in  the  place  affected;  a  livid  disco- 
loration of  the  part,  which,  from  being 
yellowish,  becomes  of  a  greenish  hue ;  a 
detachment  of  the  cuticle,  under  which  a 
turbid  fluid  is  effused  ;  lastly,  the  swelling, 
tension,  and  hardness,  of  the  previous  in- 
flammation subside,  and,  on  touching  the 
part,  a  crepitus  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the 
generation  of  air  in  the  gangrenous  parts. 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  term  gan- 
grene is  applied.  When  the  part  has  be- 
come quite  cold,  black,  fibrous,  incapa- 
ble of  moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling, 
circulation,  and  life ;  this  is  the  second 
stage  of  mortification,  termed,  sphacelus. 
Gangrene,  however,  is  frequently  used 
synonymously  with  the  word  mortification. 
Set  ~\iortification. 

Gaiuba.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  dis- 
order called  JEgilops. 

Gahcima  maisgostana.  (Named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Garcm,  who  accurately  de- 
scribed it.)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mangosteen  tree.    See  Mangosteen 

Gargale.  (yxfythY:  )  Gargalos.  Gar- 
galismos.     Irritation,  or  stimulation. 

Gahgaiieon.  (Hebrew.)  The  uvula,  or 
glandulous  body,  which  hangs  down  into 
the  throat. 

GARGARISM.  Gargarismns.  A  wash 
for  the  mouth  and  throat. 

GAIIGARISMA.  (From  yteTngtfa,  to 
gaigit  )     A  gargle. 

GARGARISMUM.  A  gargle  or  wash 
for  the  throat. 
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Gaiujathum.  A  bed  on  which  lunatics, 
Sec.  were  formerly  conn'  ed. 

Gargle.     See  GargarUma. 

Garlic.     S,-e  JHOiuM. 

Garni  bark.     See  Tliymalea. 

Gamut,  (-y^ov.)  A  kind  of  pickle  pre- 
pared offish;  at  first  it  was  made  from  a 
fish  which  the  Greeks  call  Garos ,-  but  ihe 
best  was  made  from  mack-irels.  Among  the 
moderns,  ganan  signifits  the  liquor  in 
which  fish  is  pickled'. 

Garhotillo.  (Fom  garottar,  to  bind 
closely.  Span.)  A  name  of  the  cynanche 
maligna,  from  its  sense  of -trangulation,  as 
if  the  throat  were  bound  with  a  cord. 

(iAuoriivLr.ts.     See  Caryophylhis. 

GAS.  (From  gascht,  a  German  word 
which  means  an  eruption  of  wind.)  See 
Gax. 

GASTRIC  ARTERY.  Arteria  gastrica. 
The  right,  or  greater  gastric  artery,  is  a 
branch  of  the  hepatic;  the  left  or  lesser,  a 
branch  of  the  splenic. 

GASTRIC  JUICE  .Succus  gastricus. 
A  fluid  separated  by  ihe  capillary  exhaling 
arteries  of  tin-  stomach,  which  open  upon 
its  internal  -surface.  The  oesophagus  also 
affords  a  small  quantity,  especially  in  the 
inferior  part.  Modern  philosophers  have 
paid  great  attention  to  this  fluid,  and  from 
their  several  experiments  it  is  known  to 
possess  the  following  properties.  It  is 
the  principal  agent  of  digestion,  and 
changes  the  aliments  into  a  kind  of  uniform 
soft  paste  :  it  acts  on  the  stomach  after  tiie 
death  of  the  animal.  Its  effects  shew  that 
it  is  a  solvent,  but  of  that  peculiar  nature 
that  it  dissolves  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, uniformly,  and  without  exhibiting 
a  sii-.inger  affinity  for  the  one  than  for  the 
other.  Although  it  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  its  dis- 
solvent power  has  need  of  assistance  from 
the  action  of  several  secondary  causes,  as 
heat,  which  seems  to  augment  and  concen-. 
trate  itself  in  the  epigastric  region.  So 
long  as  the  exertion  of  the  stomach  con- 
tinues, there  is  a  sort  of  intestine  fermen- 
tation, which  should  not,  in  its  full  s<  use, 
be  compared  to  the  motion  by  which  fer- 
mentative and  putrescent  substances  are 
decomposed  ;  there  is  also  a  moderate  and 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  stomach,  which  press  the  aliment  on 
all  sides,  and  perform  a  slight  trituration, 
while  the  gastric  moisture  softens  and  ma- 
cerates the  food  before  it  is  dissolved.  By 
manv  it  has  been  considered  merely  as  a 
ferment,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case.  See 
Digestion. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and,  from 
the  experiments  of  Sfiallanzani,  Scopoli, 
Carminati,  and  others,  its  nature  appears  to 
be  essentially  different  in  the  several  classes 
of  animals,  as  they  have  proved  by  analysis. 
The  gastric  juice  of  the  human  subject, 


when  healthy,  is  inodorous,  of  a  saltish  taste, 
and  limpid,  like  water,  unless  it  be  a  little 
tinged  with  the  yellow  colour  of  some  bile, 
that  has  regurgitated  into  the  stomach. 
In  quantity  it  is  very  considerable,  as  must 
be  evident  from  the  extent  of  the  surface  of 
the  stomach,  and  its  continual  secretion  ; 
but  it  is  most  copious  when  solicited  by 
the  stimulus  of  food.  Besides  the  proper- 
ties of  this  fluid  before  mentioned,  it  has 
others,  which  have  induced  physicians  .  nd 
surgeons  to  exhibit  it  medicinally.  It  cures 
dyspepsia  and  intermittent  fever.  Applied 
externally,  in  form  of  fomentation  or  poul- 
tice, it  cures  putrid  and  scrofulous  ulrers 
in. a  wonderful  manner;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  its  utility  is  r.ot  more  generally 
known. 

GASTRITIS.  (From  >«r»g,  the  sto- 
mach.) Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and 
order  phlegmasia,  of  Cullen.  It  is  known 
by  pyrexia,  anxiety,  heat,  and  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  increased  when  any  thing  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  vomiting,  hiccup, 
pulse  small  and  hard,  and  prostration  of 
strength.  There  are  two  species  :  1.  Gas- 
tritis ph/egmo/wirlea,  with  an  inflammatory 
tumour.  Gastritis  erysipelatosa,  when  the 
inflammation  is  of  a  creeping  or  erysipela- 
tous nature. 

Gastris  is  produced  by  acrid  substances 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  &c.  taken  into  the  stomach,  as 
likewise  by  food  of  an  improper  nature  ;  by 
taking  large  draughts  of  any  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise, 
or  dancing ;  and  repelled  exanthemata  and 
gout.  Besides  these,  it  may  arise  from  an 
inflammation  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  being  communicated  to  the  sto- 
mach. 

The  erysipelatous  gastritis  arises  chiefly 
towards  the  close  of  other  diseases,  mark- 
ing the  certain  approach  to  dissolution,  and 
being  unaccompanied  with  any  marks  of 
general  inflammation,  or  by  any  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach. 

The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis, 
as  observed  above,  are,  a  violent  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach,  with  great  soreness, 
distention,  and  flatulency  ;  a  severe  vomit- 
ing, especially  after  any  thing  is  swallowed, 
whether  it  be  liquid  or  solid  ;  most  distress- 
ing thirst ;  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  a  con- 
tinual tossing  of  the  body,  with  great  debili- 
ty, constant  watching,  and  a  frequent,  hard 
and  contracted  pulse.  In  some  cases,  a  se- 
vere purging  attends. 

If  the  disease  increases  in  violence,  -ymp. 
toms  of  irritation  then  ensue  ;  there  is  a 
great  loss  of  strength,  with  fainting*  ;  a 
short  and  interrupted  respiration;  cold, 
clammy  sweats,  hiccups,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  a;  intermittent  pulse,  and  the 
patient  is  soon  cut  off. 

The  event  of  gastritis  is  seldom  favour 
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able,  as  the  person  is  usually  either  sudden- 
ly  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, or  else  it  terminates  in  suppuration, 
Ulceration  or  gangrene. 

If  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  and  pro- 
per remedies  have  been  employed  at  an  ear- 
ly period  of  the  disease,  it  may,  however, 
terminate  in  resolution,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  the  first,  or,  at  farthest,  the  se- 
cond week. 

Its  termination  in  suppuration  may  be 
known  by  the  symptoms,  although  mode- 
rate, exceeding  the  continuance  of  this 
period,  and  a  remission  of  pain  occurring, 
whilst  a  sense  of  weight  and  anxiety  still 
remain ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess, cold  shiveiings  ensue,  with  marked 
exacerbations  in  the  evening,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  night  sweats,  and  other  symptoms 
of  hectic  fever  ;  and  these  at  length  prove 
fatal,  unless  the  pus  is  thrown  up  by  vomit- 
ing, and  the  ulcer  heals. 

Its  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  dread- 
ed, from  the  violence  of  its  symptoms  not 
yielding  to  proper  remedies  early  in  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  v.  hen  begun,  it  may  be  known  by 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  pain  ;  by  the 
pulse  continuing  its  frequency,  but  becom- 
ing weaker;  and  by  delirium,  with  other 
marks  of  increasing  debility  ensuing. 

Fatal  cases  of  this  disease  shew,  on  dis- 
section, a  considerable  redness  of  the  inner 
coa*.  of  the  stomach,  having  a  layer  of coa- 
guluble  lymph  lining  its  surface.  They 
likewise  shew  a  parliafthickening  of  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  at  the  inflamed 
part,  the  inflammation  seldom  extending 
over  the  whole  of  it.  Where  ulceration 
has  taken  place,  the  ulcers  sometimes  are 
found  to  penetrate  through  all  its  coats, 
and  sometimes  only  through  one  or  two  of 
them. 

GASTROCELE.  )From  y*<r>tp,  the  sto- 
mach, and  KUKh,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  of 
the  stomach,  occasioned  by  a  profusion  of 
that  viscus  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

GASTROCNEMIUS.  (From  >*s>g,  the 
stomach,  and  «»/<»,  the  leg.)  The  muscles 
of  the  foot,  which  form  the  calf  or  belly  of 
the  leg 

GASTROCNEMIUS  EXTERNUS.  Ge- 
mellus. This  muscle,  which  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  integuments  at  the 
back  part  of  the  leg,  is  sometimes  called 
gemellus;  this  latter  name  is  adopted  by 
Albinus.  Winslow  describes  it  as  two 
muscles,  which  he  calls  gastrocnemii ,-  and 
Douglas  considers  this  and  the  following  as 
a  quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four  heads,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  extensor  tarsi 
suralis.  It  is  called  hi  Jemoro  culcanien  by 
Dumas.  The  gastrocnemius  externus  arises 
by  two  distinct  heads.  The  first,  which  is 
'  the  thickest  and  longest  of  the  two,  springs 
by  a  strong  thick  tendon  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
femori9,  adhering  strongly  to  the  capsular 


ligament  of  the  joint,  between  which 
the  tendon  is  a  consi  ' 
The  second  head  arises  by  a  thinner  and 
shorter  tendon  from  the  back  part  ol  the 
outer  cond) le  of  the  os  temoris.  A  little 
below  the  joint,  their  fleshy  bellies  unite  in 
a  middle  tendon,  and  below  (he  middle  of 
the  tibia  they  cease  to  be  fleshy,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  broad  tendon,  which,  a  little  above 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  unites 
with  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  interims,  to 
form  one  great  round  tendon',  sometimes 
called  chorda  magna,  but  more  commonly, 
tendo  .  -1  chillis. 

GASTROCNEMIUS  INTERNUS  Tibio 
peronei  culcanien  of  Dumas.  T.  is,  which 
is  situated  immediately  under  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle,  is  sometimes  named  so/eus, 
on  account  of  its  shape,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  sole-fish.  It  arises  by  two 
heads.  The  first  springs  by  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  for  some  way  below 
it.  The  second  arises  from  an  oblique 
ridge  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  ol  the 
tibia,  which  affords  origin  to  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  popliteus,  continuing  to  rea 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
tibia  for  some  way  down.  This  muscle, 
which  is  narrow  at  its  origin,  spreads  wider 
as  it  descends,  as  far  as  its  middle ;  after 
which  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  be- 
gins to  grow  tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres 
do  not  entirely  disappear  till  it  has  almost 
readied  the  extremity  of  the  tibia,  a  little 
above  which  it  unites  with  the  last  describ- 
ed muscle,  to  form  the  tendo  Jlc/ullis.  This 
thick  round  chord  is  inserted  into  the  low- 
er  and  posterior  part  of  ihe  os  calcis,  after 
sliding  over  a  cartilaginous  surface  on  that 
bone,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tendi- 
nous sheath  that  is  furnished  with  a  large 
bursa  mucosa. 

Both  the  gastrocnemii  have  the  same  use, 
viz.  that  of  extending  the  loot,  by  drawing 
it  backwards  and  downwards. 

Gastrocolicus.  (From  >*r«§,  the  sto- 
mach, and  kokcv,  the  colon.)  A  term  appli- 
en  to  a  vein  which  proceeds  from  the  sto- 
mach to  the  colon. 

GASTRODYNIA.  (From  y*r»g,  the 
stomach,  and  tSimi,  pain.)  Pain  in  the 
stomach. 

GASTROEPIPLOIC  ARTERY.  Jlrte- 
ria  gastrico-epiploica.  The  branch  of  the 
greater  gastric  artery  that  runs  to  the  epi- 
ploon. 

GASTRORAPHY.  (Gastrorafthe ;  from 
>*s*»g,  the  stomach,  and  g**p»,  a  suture.) 
The  sewing  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

GASTROTOMIA.  (From  yt<ng,  the  bed- 
ly,  and  Ttf*va>,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  open  the  belly  and  uterus,  as  in  the 
Caesarian  operation. 

(Iai-le,     See  Myrtus  ISrabanticu. 

GAZ.  (From  Gascht,  German,  an 
eruption  of    wind.)     Gas.     Elastic  fluid. 
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Aeriform  fluid.  Elastic  vapour.  By  the 
word  gaz,  we  distinguish  a  permanently 
elastic  aeriform  fluid,  or  substance  which 
has  the  appearance  of  air ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  transparent,  elastic,  ponderable,  invisible, 
(oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  ni- 
trous acid  gas,  are  die  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule,)  and  not  condensible  into  a  liquid 
or  solid  state  by  any  degree  of  cold  hi- 
therto known. 

Some  of  the  gases  exist  in  nature,  without 
the  aid  of  art,  and  may  therefore  be  col- 
lected ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  pro- 
ducible by  artificial  means. 

All  gases  are  combinations  of  certain  sub- 
stances, reduced  to  the  gazeous  form' by  the 
addition  of  caloric  and  light.  It  is,  diere- 
fore,  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  every  gas, 
the  matter  of  heat  which  acted  the  part  of 
a  solvent,  and  the  substance  which  forms 
the  bads  of  the  gas. 

Gases  are  not  contained  in  those  sub- 
stances from  which  we  obtain  them  in  the 
state  of  gas,  but  owe  their  formation  to  the 
expansive  property  of  caloric. 

The  bases  of  some  gases  are  known  to 
us,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  an  uncombined 
state ;  others  again  are  not  producible  by 
art. 

Formation  of  Gases. 

The  different  forms  under  which  bodies 
appear  depend  upon  a  certain  quantity  of 
caloric,  chymically  combined  with  them. 
The  very  formation  of  gases  corroborates 
this  truth.  Their  production  totally  depends 
upon  the  combination  of  the  particular 
substances  with  caloric  ;  and  those  we  call 
permanently  elastic  are  only  so,  because  we 
cannot  so  far  reduce  their  temperature,  as 
to  dispose  them  to  part  with  it;  otherwise 
they  would  undoubtedly  become  fluid  or 
solid. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  solid  substance 
in  all  degrees  below  32°  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale  ;  above  this  temperature  it  combines 
with  caloric,  and  becomes  a  fluid.  It  re- 
tains its  fluidity  under  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  till  its  temperature 
is  augmented  to  212°.  It  then  combines 
with  a  larger  portion  of  caloric,  and  is  con- 
verted, apparently,  into  gas,  or  at  least  in- 
to elastic  vapour;  in  which  state  it  would 
continue,  it  the  temperature  of  our  atmos- 
phere was  above  212°.  Gases  are  therefore 
solid  substances,  between  the  particles  of 
which  a  repulsion  is  established  by  the 
quantity  of  caloric. 

But  as  in  the  gazeous  water,  or  steam, 
the  caloric  is  retained  with  but  little  force, 
on  account  of  its  quitting  the  water  when 
the  vapour  is  merely  exposed  to  a  lower 
temperature,  we  do  not  admit  steam 
amongst  the  class  of  gases,  or  permanent 
aeriform  elastic  fluids,  In  g:ises,  caloric  is 
united  by  a  very  forcible  affinity,  and  no 
diminution  of  temperature,   or  pressure, 


that  has  ever  yet  been  effected,  can  sepa- 
rate it  from  them.  Thus  the  air  of  our  at- 
mosphere, in  the  most  intense  cold,  still 
remains  in  the  aeriform  state  ;  and  hence  is 
derived  the  essential  characters  of  gases, 
namely  ;  that  they  shall  remain  aeriform,  un- 
der all  variations  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
tures. 

In  the  modern  nomenclature,  the  name 
of  every  substance  existing  in  the  aeriform 
state  is  derived  from  its  solid  base ;  and 
the  term  gas  is  used  to  denote  its  existence 
in  this  state. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  formation  of 
gases,  or  to  shew  in  what  manner  caloric  is 
combined  with  them,  the  following  experi- 
ment may  serve.  Put  into  a  retort,  capable 
of  holding  half  a  pint  of  water,  two  ounces 
of  muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt ;)  pour 
on  it  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp  ;  a  great  quantity 
of  gas  is  produced,  which  might  be  col- 
lected and  retained  over  mercury.  But 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  this  experiment, 
let  it  pass  through  a  glass  receiver,  having 
two  openings,  into  one  of  which  the  neck 
of  the  retort  passes,  whilst,  from  the  other, 
a  bent  tube  proceeds,  which  ends  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water.  Before  closing  the  apparatus, 
let  a  thermometer  be  Included  in  the  re- 
ceiver, to  shew  the  temperature  of  the  gas. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  will  rise  only  a  few  degrees  ; 
whereas  the  water  in  the  vessel  which  re- 
ceives the  bent  tube  will  soon  become  boil- 
ing hot. 

Explanation. — Common  salt  consists  of 
muriatic  acid,  united  to  soda;  on  present- 
ing sulphuric  acid  to  this  union,  a  decom- 
position takes  place.  The  sulphuric  acid 
unites  by  virtue  of  its  greater  affinity  to 
the  soda,  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
Glauber's  salt ;  the  muriatic  acid  becomes 
therefore  disengaged,  and  takes  the  gazeous 
form,  in  which  it  is  capable  of  existing  in 
our  temperature.  To  trace  the  caloric 
during  this  experiment,  as  was  our  object, 
we  must  remark  that  it  first  flows  from  the 
lamp  to  the  disengaged  muriatic  acid,  ami 
converts  it  into  gas ;  but  the  heat  thus  ex- 
pended is  chymically  united,  and  therefore 
not  appreciable  by  the  thermometer.  The 
caloric,  however,  is  again  evolved,  when 
the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  condensed  by  the 
water,  with  which  it  forms  liquid  muriatic 
acid. 

In  this  experiment  we  therefore  trace 
caloric  in  a  chymical  combination  produc- 
ing gas  ;  and  from  this  union  we  again  trace 
it  in  fire,  or  sensible  heat. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  cause  of  the 
formation  and  fixation  of  gases.  It  may 
be  further  observed,  that  each  of  these 
fluids  loses  or  suffers  the  disengagement  of 
different  quantities  of  heat,  as  it  becomes 
more  or  less  solid  in  its  new  combination, 
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or  as  that  combination  is  capable  of  retain- 
ing more  or  less  specific  heat. 

The  discovery  of  aeriform  gazeous  fluids 
has  occasioned  the  necessity  of  some  pecu- 
liar instruments,  by  m  -ans  of  which  those 
substances  may  be  conveniently  collected, 
and  submitted  to  examination.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  for  that  purpose  are  styled  the 
pneumatic  apparatus. 

The  Pneumatic  Resewoir,  or  Cistern, 

Is  made  either  of  wood  or  strong'  sheet- 
iron,  tinned,  japanned,  or  painted.  A 
trough  of  about  two  feet"  long,  sixteen 
inches  wide,  and  fifteen  high,  has  been 
found  to  be  sufficient  for  most  experiments. 
Two  or  three  inches  below  its  brim,  a  hori- 
zontal shelf  is  fastened,  in  dimension  about 
half,  or  one-third  part,  of  the  width  of  the 
trough.  In  this  shelf  are  several  holes  : 
these  holes  must  be  made  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  excavation,  shaped  like  a  funnel, 
which  is  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
shelf. 

This  trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  shelf  to  the  height  of  an  inch. 

The  use  of  this  shelf  is  to  support  re- 
ceivers, jars,  or  bell-glasses,  which,  being 
previously  filled  with  water,  are  placed 
invertedly,  their  open  end  turned  down 
upon  the  above-mentioned  holes,  through 
which  the  gases  conveyed  there,  and  direct- 
ed by  means  of  the  funnel-shaped  excava- 
tions, rise  in  the  form  of  air-bubles  into  the 
receiver. 

When  the  gazeous  fluids  are  capable  of 
being  absorbed  by  water,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  of  them,  the  trough  must  be 
filled  with  mercury.  The  price  and  gravity 
of  this  fluid  make  it  an  object  of  conveni- 
ence and  economy,  that  the  trough  should 
be  smaller  than  when  water  is  used. 

A  mercurial  trough  is  best  cut  in  marble, 
free-stone,  or  a  solid  block  of  wood.  A 
trough  about  twelve  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  and  four  deep,  is  sufficient 
for  all  private  experiments. 
Method  of  collecting  Gases,  and  transferring 
them  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

It  we.  are  desirous  of  transmitting  air 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it  be 
full  of  water,  or  some  fluid  heavier  than 
air.  For  that  purpose  take  a  wide  mouthed 
bell-glass,  or  receiver  ;  plunge  it  under  the 
water  in  the  trough,  in  order  to  fill  it ;  then 
raise  it,  with  the  mouth  downwards,  and 
place  it  on  the  shelf  of  the  trough,  so  as  to 
cover  one  or  more  of  the  holes  in  it. 

It  will  now  be  full  of  water,  and  continue 
so  as  long  as  the  mouth  remains  below  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  cistern,  for  in  this 
case,  the  water  is  sustained  in  the  vessel 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mercury  is  sustained  in 
the  barometer.  It  may  without  difficulty 
be  imagined,  that  if  common  air  (or  any 


other  fluid  resembling  common  air  in  light- 
ness and  elasticity)  be  suffered  to  enter  the 

inverted  vessel  filled  with  water,  it  will 
rise  to  the  upper  part,  on  account  of  its 
levity,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will 
subside.  To  exemplify  this,  take  a  glass, 
or  any  other  vessel,  in  that  state  which  is 
usually  called  empty,  and  plunge  it  into  the 
water  with  its  mouth  downwards ;  scarce 
any  of  it  will  enter  the  glass,  because  its 
entrance  is  opposed  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
included  air;  but  if  the  vessel  be  turned  with 
its  mouth  upwards,  it  immediately  fills,  and 
the  air  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface.  Sup- 
pose this  operation  be  performed  under  one 
of  the  jars,  or  receivers,  which  are  filled 
with  water,  and  placed  upon  the  perforated 
shelf,  the  air  will  ascend  in  bubbles  as  be- 
fore, but,  instead  of  escaping,  it  will  be 
caught  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  and  ex- 
pel part  of  the  water  it  contains. 

In  this  manner  we  see  that  air  may  be 
emptied  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  by  a 
kind  of  inverted  pouring,  by  which  means 
it  is  made  to  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  vessel.  When  the  receiving  vessel 
has  a  narrow  neck,  the  air  may  be  poured 
in  a  similar  manner  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  inserted  in  its  mouth. 

If  the  air  is  to  be  transferred  from  a  ves- 
sel that  is  stopped  like  a  bottle,  the  bottle 
must  be  unstopped,  with  its  orifice  down- 
wards in  the  water :  and  then  inclined  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  neck  may  come  un- 
der the  perforated  excavation  of  the  shelf. 
The  gas  will  escape  from  the  bottle,  and, 
passing  into  the  vessel  adapted  to  receive 
it,  will  ascend  in  it  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 

In  whatever  manner  this  iperation  is  per- 
formed, the  necessity  of  the  excavation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  shelf  may  be  rea- 
dily conceived.  It  is,  as  mentioned  bef>re, 
destined  to  collect  the  gas  which  escapes 
from  the  vessel,  and  direct  it  in  its  passage 
towards  the  vessel  adapted  to  receive  it. 
Without  this  excavation,  the  gas,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion, would  be  dispersed  and  lost. 

The  vessels,  or  rsceivers,  for  collecting 
the  disengaged  gases,  should  be  glass  cy- 
linders, jars,  or  bell-glasses,  of  various 
sizes  ;  some  of  them  should  be  open  at 
both  ends,  others  should  be  fitted  with 
necks  at  the  top,  ground  perfectly  level, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  stopped  by 
ground  flat  pieces  of  metal,  glass,  slate, 
&c.  others  should  be  fur;  ished  with  ground 
stoppers.  Some  should  be  graduated  into 
cubic  inches,  and  sub-divided  into  decimal 
or  other  equi-distant  parts.  Besides  these, 
common  glass  bottles,  tumblers,  &c  may 
be  used. 

Classification  of  Gases. 

All  the  elastic  aerifo-.m  fluids  with  which 
we  :<re  hitherto  acquainted  are  generally 
divided,  by  systematic  writers,  mto  tw» 
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classes;  namely,  those  that  are  respirable, 
and  capable  of  maintaining  combustion,  and 
those  tint  .re  not  respirable,  and.  incapable 
of  maintaining  combustion.  This  division, 
indeed,  lias  its  advantage  ;  but  the  term 
respirable,  in  its  physico-logical  applica- 
tion, has  been  very  differently  employed 
by  different  writers.  Sometimes  by  the 
resprability  of  a  gas  has  been  meant  Tts. 
power  of  supporting  life,  when  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  At 
other  umes  all  gases  have  been  considered 
respirable,  which  were  capable  of  intro- 
duction into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts, 
Without  any  relation  to  their  vitality.  In 
the  last  case,  the  word  respirable  seems  to 
us  most  properly  employed,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  here  used. 

Non-re- pirable  gases  are  those  which, 
when  applied  to  the  external  organs  of  re- 
spiration, stimulate  the  muscles  of  the  epi- 
glottis in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  it  per- 
fectly close  on  the  glottis ;  thus  prevent- 
ing the  smallest  particle  of  gas  from  enter- 
ing into  the  bronchia,  in  spite  of  voluntary 
exertions. 

Of  respirable  gases,  or  those  which  are 
capable  of  being  taken  into  the  lungs  by 
voluntary  efforts,  according  to  their  con- 
ditions, only  one  has  the  power  of  uniform- 
ly supporting  life,  namely,  atmospheric  air; 
other  gases,  when  respired,  sooner  or  later 
impair  the  health  of  the  human  constitution, 
or  perhaps  occasion  death ;  but  in  different 
modes. 

Some  gases  effect  no  positive  change  in 
the  blood  ;  animals  immersed  in  it  de  of  a 
disease  produced  by  the  privation  of  at- 
mospheric air,  analogous  to  that  occasioned 
by  their  submersion  in  water. 

Others  again  produce  some  positive 
change  in  the  blood,  as  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Beddoes  and  Profes- 
sor Davy.  They  seem  to  render  it  incapa- 
ble of  supplying  the  nervous  and  muscular 
fibres  with  principles  essential  to  sensibility 
and  irritability.  These  gases,  therefore, 
destroy  animal  life  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  above 
classification  does  not  hold  good  in  all  re- 
spects, but  is  capable  of  misleading  the 
student. 

Gaz,  azotic.     See  Nitrogen. 

Gaz,  carbonic  acid.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  pouring  any  acid  upon  calcareous 
earth,  which  thereby  becomes  decomposed; 
the  effused  acid  combines  with  the  bme, 
and  forms  a  new  neutral  salt,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged  and  escapes  in  the 
form  of  a  colourless  gaz,  viz.  carbonic  acid 
gas.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Gaz -hepatic-  See  Sidphurated  hydrogen 
gaz. 

Gaz  hydrogen.  Inflammable  air.  See 
Hydrogen. 


Gaz,  light  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Car- 
bonated  hydrogen  gas.,  light. 

Gaz,  heavy  carbonated  hydrogen-  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gaz,  heavy. 

Gazeous  exyd  of  carbon.  See  Carbon, 
gazeous  oxyd  of 

Geisoma.  (From  yurov,  the  eaves  of 
the  house.)  Geison.  The  prominent  parts 
of  the  eye-brows,  which  hang  over  the 
-eyes  like  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Geisojj.     See  Geisoma. 

Gf.lasijjos  (From  yiMce,  to  laugh.) 
An  ep.thet  for  the  four  middle  fore-teeth, 
because  they  are  shewn  in  laughter. 

Gelasjius.  (From  y'.\*u>,  to  laugh.) 
The  Sardonic  laugh. 

GELATINE.  Gelly,  or  jelly.  An  ani- 
mal substance  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol ;  capable  of  assuming  a  well-known 
elastic  or  tremulous  consistence,  by  cooling, 
when  the  water  is  not  too  abundant,  and 
liquifiable  again,  by  increasing  its  tempe- 
rature. This  last  property  remarkably 
distinguishes  it  from  albumen,  which  be- 
comes consistent  by  heat.  It  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  insoluble  form  by  tannin,  and 
it  is  this  action  of  tannin  on  gelatine  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  tannine  lea- 
ther. 

Jellies  are  very  common  in  our  kitchens ; 
they  may  be  extracted  from  all  the  parts  of 
animals,  by  boiling  them  in  water.  Hot 
water  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  this 
substance.  Acids  likewise  dissolve  them, 
as  do  likewise  more  particularly  the  alkalis. 
Jelly,  which  has  been  extracted  without 
long  decoction,  possesses  most  of  the  cha- 
racters of  vegetable  mucilage  ;  but  it  is 
seldom  obtained  without  a  mixture  of  albu- 
men. 

Jellies,  in  a  pure  state,  have  scarcely 
any  smell  or  remarkable  taste.  By  dis- 
tillation, they  afford  an  insipid  and  inodo- 
rous phlegm,  which  easily  putrefies.  A 
stronger  heat  causes  them  to  swell  up,  be- 
come black,  and  emit  a  foetid  odour,  ac- 
companied with  white  acrid  fumes.  An 
impure  volatile  alkali,  together  with  em- 
pyreumatic  oil,  then  passes  over,  leaving  a 
spongy  coal,  not  easily  burned,  and  con- 
taining common  salt  and  phosphat  of 
lime. 

The  jelly  of  various  animal  substances  is 
prepared  for  the  use  of  sea-faring  persons 
under  the  name  of  portable  soup.  The 
whole  art  of  performing  'his  operation 
consists  in  boiling  the  meat,  and  taking  the 
scum  off,  as  usual,  until  the  soup  possesses 
the  requisite  flavour.  Tt  is  then  suffered  to 
cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  sepa- 
rated In  the  next  place,  it  is  mixed  with 
five  or  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  slightly 
boiled.  This  operation  serves  to  clarify 
the  liquid,  by  the  removal  of  opake  par- 
ticles, which  unite  with  the  white  of  egg 
at  the  time  it  becomes  solid  by  the  heat, 
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and  are  consequently  removed  along  with 
it.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be  strained 
through  flannel,  and  evaporated,  on  the 
water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  very 
thick  paste  ;  after  which  it  is  spread,  rather 
thin,  upon  a  smooth  stone,  then  cut  into 
cakes,  and,  lastly,  dried  in  a  stove,  until  it 
becomes  brittle.  These  cakes  may  be 
kept  four  or  five  years,  if  defended  from 
moisture.  When  intended  to  be  used, 
nothing  more  is  required  to  be  done,  than 
to  dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity  in  boiling 
water,  which  by  that  means  becomes  con- 
verted into  soup. 

Gelatio.  (From  gelo,  to  freeze.) 
Freezing  ;  or  that  rigidity  of  the  body 
which  happens  in  a  catalepsy,  as  if  the 
person  were  frozen. 

Gemellus.  (From  gemimvs  double, 
having  a  fellow.)  See  Gastrocnemius  and 
Gemini. 

GEMINI.  Gemelli  of  Winslow.  Part 
of  the  marsupialis  of  Cowper.  Ischio  spini 
trochanterien  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  has 
been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  anatomists 
since  the  days  of  Vesalius.  Some  describe 
it  as  two  distinct  muscles,  and  hence  the 
name  it  has  gotten  of  gemini.  Others  con- 
tend that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
single  muscle.  The  truth  is,  that  it  consists 
of  two  portions,  which  are  united  together 
by  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  membrane,  and 
afford  a  passage  between  them  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  obturator  internus,  which  they 
inclose  as  it  were  in  a  pur^e.  These  two 
portions  are  placed  under  the  glutacus  max- 
imus,  between  the  ischium  and  the  great 
trochanter. 

The  superior  portion,  which  is  the  short- 
est and  thickest  of  the  two,  arises  fleshy 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  ;  and  the  inferior,  from  the  tube- 
rosity of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the 
posterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament  They 
are  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the 
cavity  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 
Between  the  two  portions  of  this  muscle, 
and  the  termination  of  the  obturator  inter- 
nus, there  is  a  small  bursa  mucosa,  con- 
nected to  both,  and  to  that  part  of  the 
capsular  of  the  joint  which  lies  under  the 
gemini. 

This  muscle  assists  in  rolling  the  os  femo- 
ris  outwards,  and  prevents  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  internus  from  slipping  out  of 
its  place  while  that  muscle  is  in  action. 

Gemxhsa.  (From  gemo,  to  groan  ;  so 
called  from  the  pain  it  was  said  to  occasion 
in  walking.)  The  name  of  an  excrescence 
between  the  toes. 

Geneias.  (From  ymu;,  the  cheek.) 
The  downy  hairs  which  first  cover  the 
cheek ;  also  the  name  of  a  bandage  men- 
tioned by  Galen,  which  covers  the  cheek, 
and  comes  under  the  chin. 

GENERATION.      Many  ingenious  hy- 


potheses have  been  instituted  by  physiolo 
gysts  to  explain  the  mystery  of  gem  i 
but  the  wlnne  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
it  appears  to  be  budt  upon  the  phenomena 
it  affords  ;  and  may  be  seen  in  the  w 
of  Haller,  Buffon,  Cruickshanks,  and 
Haighton.  It  is  a  sexual  action,  performed 
in  different  ways  in  most  animals  j  many  of 
them  have  different  sexes,  and  require  con- 
junction: such  are  the  human  spi 
quadrupeds,  and  others.  The  females  of 
quadrupeds  have  a  matrix,  separated  into 
two  cavities,  uterus  bicornis,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  teats  ;  they  have  no 
menstrual  flux  ;  most  of  them  bear  sever;  ' 
young  at  a  time,  and  the  period  of  their 
gestation  is  generally  short.  The  genera- 
tion of  birds  is  very  different.  The  males 
have  a  strong  genital  organ,  which  is  often 
double.  The  vulva  in  females  is  placed 
behind  the  anus  ;  the  ovaries  have  no  ma- 
trices, and  there  is  a  duct  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  egg  from  the  ovarium  into 
the  intestines :  this  passage  is  called  the 
oviduct.  The  eggs  of  pullets  have  exhi- 
bited unexpected  facts  to  physiologists, 
who  examined  the  phenomena  of  incubation. 
The  most  important  discoveries  are  those 
of  the  immortal  Haller,  who  found  the 
chicken  perfectly  formed  in  eggs  which 
were  not  fecundated.  There  is  no  deter- 
minate conjunction  between  fishes;  the 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  sands,  over 
which  the  male  passes, and  emits  its  seminal 
fluid,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fecun- 
dating them  ;  these  eggs  are  hatched  after 
a  certain  time.  The  males  of  several  ovi- 
parous quadrupeds  have  a  double  or 
forked  organ  Insects  exhibit  all  the  va- 
rieties which  are  observed  in  other  animals  : 
there  are  some,  indeed  the  greater  num- 
ber, which  have  the  sexes  in  two  separate 
individuals;  among  others,  the  reproduc- 
tion is  made  either  with  or  without  con- 
junction, as  in  the  vine  fretter;  one  of  these 
insects,  confined  alone  beneath  a  glass,  pro- 
duces a  great  number  of  others.  The  organ 
of  the  male,  in  insects,  is-  usually  armed 
with  two  hooks,  to  seize  the  female  :  the 
place  of  these  organs  is  greatly  varied  j  with 
some  it  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
near  the  chest,  as  in  the  female  dragon- 
fly ;  in  others  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
antenna,  as  in  the  male  spider.  Most  worms 
are  hermaphrodite  ;  each  'individual  has 
both  sexes.  Polypi,  with  respect  to  gene- 
ration, are  singular  animals :  they  are  re- 
produced by  buds,  or  offsets:  a  bud  is 
separated  from  each  vigorous  polypus, 
which  is  fixed  to  some  neighbouring  body, 
and  grows  :  polypi  are  likewise  found  on 
their  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as 
branches  issue  from  plants.  These  are  the 
pnncipal^modes  of  generation  in  animals. 
In  the  human  species,  which  engages  our 
attention  more  particularly,  the  phenomena 
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are  as  follow  :  the  mode  of  congress  of  the 
man  with  the  woman  requires  no  descrip- 
tion ;  but  generation  does  not  consist  in 
that  alone;  there  are  certain  states  or  con- 
ditions requisite  for  conception  to  take 
place.  The  ovum  must  have  arrived  at  a 
state  of  maturity.  There  must  be  such  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus,  that, 
together  with  the  venereal  stimulus,  shall 
induce  an  aciion  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  by 
which  the  fimbriae  grasp  the  ovum  that  is 
to  be  impregnated.  During  this  state  of 
the  pans,  the  semen  virile  must  be  pro- 
pelled into  the  uterus,  in  order  that  its 
subtle  and  vivifying  portion  shall  pass  along 
the  tube  to  the  ovum.  Fecundation  having 
thus  taken  place,  a  motion  is  induced  in  the 
vivified  ovum,  which  ruptures  the  tender 
vesicle  that  contains  it ;  the  fimbriae  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  then  grasp  and  convey  it 
into  the  tube,  which,  by  its  peristalic  mo- 
tion, conducts  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  there  to  be  evolved  and  brought  to 
maturity,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
months,  to  be  sent  into  the  world. 

GENERATION,  FEMALE  ORGANS 
OF.  The  parts  subservient  to  generation, 
in  a  woman,  are  divided  into  external  and 
internal. 

The  external  parts  are,  the  mons  veneris, 
the  labia,  the  perineum,  the  clitoris,  and 
the  nymph*.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
meatus  nrinarius,  or  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
The  hymen  may  be  esteemed  the  barrier 
between  the  external  and  internal  parts. 
The  internal  parts  of  generation  are,  the 
vagina  and  uterus,  and  its  appendages. 

GENERATION,  MALE  ORGANS  OF. 
The  parts  which  constitute  the  organs  of 
generation  in  men  are  the  penis,  testicles, 
and  vesiculie  seminales. 

GENIO.  (From  ywuov,  the  chin.)  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  mus- 
cles which  are  attached  to  the  chin. 

GENIO-HYO-GLOSSUS.  (Musculus g*. 
niohyo-glossus ;  from  ywucv,  the  chin,  and 
yxoa-tnt,  the  tongue,  so  called  from  its 
origin  in  the  chin,  and  insertion  in  the 
tongue.)  Genio  glossus  of  some  authors. 
This  muscle  forms  the  fourth  layer  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  arises 
from  a  rough  protuberance  in  the  inside  of 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  its  fibres  run 
like  a  fan,  forwards,  upwards,  and  back- 
wards, and  are  inserted  inio  the  top,  mid- 
dle, and  root  of  the  tongue,  and  base  of  the 
os  hyoides,  near  its  corner.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backwards  into 
the  mouth,  the  middle  downwards,  and  to 
render  its  back  concave.  It  also  draws  its 
root  and  the  os  hyoides  forwards,  and 
thrusts  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth. 

GENIO  HYOIDEUS.  (Musculus  ge- 
iiio-hyoideus ;  from  ytmov,  the  chin,  and 
uWac,  the  os  hyoides  ;  so  called  from  its 
origin  in  the  chin,  and  its  insertion  in  the 


os  hyoides.)  This  muscle  constitutes  the 
third  layer  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides.  It  is  a  long,  thin,  and  fleshy 
muscle,  arising  tendinous  from  a  rough  pro- 
tuberance at  the  inside  of  the  chin,  and 
growing  somewhat  broader  and  thicker  as 
it  descends  backward,  to  be  inserted  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres  into  both  the 
edges  of  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides.  It 
draws  the  os  hyoides  forwards  to  the 
chin. 

Geniopharyngjeus.  The  constrictor 
pharyngis  superior. 

Gesupi  album.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name,  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Artemisia  rupeslris  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  pin- 
natis,  caulibus  adscendentibus  ;  Jloribus  glo- 
bosis,  cernuis  ;  receptaculo  papposo.  It  has 
a  grateful  smell,  and  is  used  in  some  coun- 
tries in  the  cure  of  intermittents  and  ob- 
structed catamenia. 

Genipi  verum.  The  plant  directed  for 
medicinal  purposes,  under  this  title,  is  the 
Achillea  ,•  foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  simplicibiw, 
glabris,  punctatis,  of  Haller.  It  has  a 
very  grateful  smell,  and  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  is  exhibited  in  Switzerland  in 
epilepsy,  diarrhoea,  and  debility  of  the 
stomach. 

GENISTA.  (From  genu,  a  knee;  so 
called  from  the  inflection  and  angularity  of 
its  twigs.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia.     Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  broom.  The  tops  and  leaves  of 
this  indigenous  plant,  Spartium  scoparium, 
of  Linnaeus  :— foliis  ternatis  solitariisque, 
ramis  inei^rnibus  angulatis,  are  the  parts  that 
are  employed  medicinally;  they  have  a 
bitter  taste,  and  are  recommended  for  their 
purgative  and  diuretic  qualities,  in  hydro- 
pic cases. 

Gexista  cajcariensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  the  wood  of  which  is 
called  rhodium.     See  Rhodium  lignum. 

Genitale.  (From  gigno,  to  beget.) 
The  privy  member. 

Genitalium.  (From  genitale,  the  mem- 
brum  virile.)  A  disease  of  the  genital  parts. 

Gknttura.  (From  gigno.)  The  male 
seed.     Also  the  membrum  virile. 

Genon.  (From  yew,  the  knee.)  A 
moveable  articulation  like  that  of  the  knee, 

Gensing.     See  Ginseng. 

GENTIANA.  (From  Gentius,  king  of 
Illyria,  who  first  used  it.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia.     Gentian. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  what  is 
also  called  Gentiana  rubra.  Gentian.  Fel- 
wort.  The  gentian  that  is  met  with  in  the 
shops  is  the  root  of  the  Gentiana  lutea  of 
Linnaeus  : — corollis  snbqidnquejidis  rotatis 
verticil lutis,  calycibut  spathaceis  ;    and    is 
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koporled  from  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
It  is  the  onlj  medicinal  part  of  die  plant, 
has  little  or  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  ma- 
nifests great  bitterness,  on  which  account 
it  is  in  general  use  as  a  tonic,  stomachic, 
anthelmintic,  antiseptic,  enimenagogue, 
and  febrifuge.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  this  root  are,  the  infusum  gentian*  com- 
positum,  and  tinctura  gentimue  composita, 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the 
infusum  amarum,  vinum  amarum,  tinctura 
amara,  of  th>-  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia; 
and  the  extractum  gentianoe  is  ordered  by 
both 

Gextiana  alba.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Laserpitium  latifolium  ;  foliis  corda- 
tis,  inciso-serratis,  ot  Linnaeus,  posseses 
stomachic,  corroborant,  and  deobstruent 
virtues.    It  is  seldom  used. 

Ge.ntiaxa  centAubium.  Lesser  cen- 
taury was  lately  so  called  hi  the  Linnaean 
system,  but  now  chironiacentaurium.  Sec 
Centaurium. 

Gentiana  lutea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  gentian.  See  Geti- 
t/'aiia. 

Gkntiana  rubra.     See  Gentiana. 

GENU.     The  knee. 

Genugra.  (From  ywu,  the  knee,  and 
*>§*,  a  seizure.)  A  name  in  Paracelsus 
for  the  gout  in  the  knee. 

GEOFFILEA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Geoffrey.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxau  system.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia.     Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  bark 
of  the  Geoffroya  inermia  foliolis  lunceolutis 
of  Swatz.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Ja- 
maica, where  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  cabbage-bark  tree,  or  worm  bark 
tree.  It  has  a  mucilaginous  and  sweetish 
taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  power- 
fully medicinal  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Geoffroya  Jamaitensis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  bastard  cab  Uage. tree.  See 
Cortex  Geoffroyx  Jamaicensis. 

Geofi'roya  Surinam  ensis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  tree,  the  bark  of  which 
is  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Gkranis.  (From  jfg*vc?,  a  crane  ;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  an 
extended  crane.)  A  bandage  for  a  frac- 
tured clavicle. 

GERANIUM.  (From  y^*.v,<;,  a  crane  ; 
so  called  because  its  pistil  is  long,  like  the 
bill  of  a  crane.)  Class,  JHonadelphia.  Or- 
der, Decandriu.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Geranium, 
or  cranes-bill. 

Geranium  batrachioides.  Crowfoot 
cranes-bill.  This  is  the  Geranium  pratense 
of  Linnxus ;  it  possesses  adstnngent  vir- 
tues, but  in  a  slight  degree. 

Geranium  columbinum.  Doves  foot. 
Geranium  rotundifolium  of  Linnxus.    This 


plant  possesses    slightly    adstringent  vir- 
tues. 

Geranium    moschatum,      The    adstrin- 
gent property  of   this  pUnt    has  indu 
practitioners  to  exhibit  it  in  cases  of  debility 
and  profluvias. 

Geranium  piiatense.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  crowfoot  cranes-bill.  See 
Geranium  batrachioides. 

Geranium  robertianum.  Stinking 
cranes-bill.  Herb  robert.  This  common 
plant  has  been  much  esteemed  as  an  exter- 
nal application  in  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tions, cancer,  mastodynia,  and  old  ulcers, 
but  is  now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Geranium  rotuniufomum.  The  sys- 
tematic  name  of  the  doves  foot.  See  Ge- 
ranium columbinum. 

Geranium  sanguinarium.  Bloody  cranes 
bill.  Geranium  sanguineum  of  Linnxus. 
The  adstringent  virtues  ascribed  to  this 
plant  do  not  appear  to  be  considerable. 

Geranium  sanguineum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  Geranium  sanguinarium. 

Germander.     See  Chameedrit. 

Germander,  -water.     See  Scordium. 

Gbrocqhia.  ( From  yt^av,  an  aged  per- 
son, and  KOfAiu,  to  be  concerned  about) 
That  part  of  medicine  which  regards  the 
regimen  and  treatment  of  old  age. 

Geuom-opogon.  (From  yi^uv,  an  old 
man,  and  n-arytaiv,  a  beard  ;  so  called  be- 
cause its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the 
calyx,  resembles  the  beard  of  an  aged  man.) 
The  herb  old  man's  beard.  Purple  flowered 
tragopogon. 

Gerontoxon.  (From  yiguv,  an  old  per- 
son, and  to|i3i>,  a  dart.)  A  small  ulcer,  like 
the  head  of  a  dart,  appearing  sometimes 
in  the  cornea  of  old  persons.  The  socket 
of  a  tooth. 

Gerotogon.     See  Gerontopogon. 

Geryon.     Quicksilver. 

GEUM.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria.     Order,  Polygyria. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  Ge- 
um  rivale  of  Linnsus,  the  root  of  which  is 
the  part  directed  for  medicinal  uses.  It  is 
inodorous,  and  imparts  an  austere  taste. 
In  America  it  is  in  high  estimation  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  and  is  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages  are  also  stop- 
ped by  its  exhibition. 

Geum  iiiiiamm.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  herb  bennet,  or  avens.  See  Caryc 
phyllata. 

Giddiness.    See  Vertigo. 

Gilead,  balsum.  See  Baisamum  Gilea- 
dense. 

Gill-go-by-ground.     See  Hederacea. 

Gillifloiver.     See   Caryophyllus  ruber- 

GIN.  Geneva.  Hollands.  The  names 
of  a  spirit  distilled  from  malt  of  rye,  which 
afterwards   undergoes  the   same  process, 
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a  second  time,  with  juniper  berries.  This 
is  the  original  and  most  wholesome  slate 
of  the  spirit ;  but  it  is  now  prepared  with- 
out juniper-berries  ;  and  is  distilled  from 
turpentine,  which  gives  it  something1  of  a 
similar  flavour.  The  consumption  of  this 
article,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  is  im- 
mense, and  the  consequences  are,  as  Dr. 
Willan  observes,  pernicious  to  the  health 
of  tiie  inhabitants. 

Cinger.     See  Zinziber. 

Gimmbkh.     See  Zingiber. 

Gimhbhachii  m.  (From  gingiva,  the 
gums,  and  brachium,  the  arm.)  A  name 
for  the  scurvy,  because  the  gums,  arms, 
and  legs,  are  affected  with  it. 

Gingidilm.     A  species  of  Daucus. 

( ;  i  v i;  i hil.     See  Zingiber. 

Gi.nkii'edm  m.  (From  gingiva,  the 
gums,  and  pes,  the  foot.)  A  name  for  the 
scurvy,  because  the  arms  and  legs  are  af- 
fected. 

GINGIVA.  (From  gigno,  to  beget, 
because  the  teeth  are,  as  it  were,  born  in 
them.)     The  gums.     See  Gums. 

GINGLYMUS.  (yiy^vpo,  a  hinge.) 
The  hinge-like  joint.  A  species  of  diarthro- 
sis  or  moveable  connection  of  bones,  which 
admits  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  the 
knee-joint,  &c. 

GINSENG.  {Ginseng,  Indian.)  The 
name  of  the  root  of  the  Panax  quinquefoltum 
of  Linnaeus  -.—Jbliis  temis  quinatis.  It  is 
imported  into  this  country  scarcely  the 
tliickness  of  the  little  linger,  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  frequently  forked, 
transversely  wrinkled,  of  a  horny  texture, 
and  both  internally  and  externally  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour.  To  the  taste  it  dis- 
covers a  mucilaginous  sweetness,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  liquorice,  accompa- 
nied with  some  degree  of  bitterness,  and  a 
slight  aromatic  warmth.  The  Chinese  as- 
cribe extraordinary  virtues  to  the  root  of 
ginseng,  and  have  no  confidence  in  any 
medicine  unless  in  combination  widi  it.  In 
Europe,  however,  it  is  very  seldom  em- 
ployed. 

Ginseng  root.     See  Ginseng. 

Gih.     Quick  lime. 

Ginmin.     Tartar. 

GIZZARD.  The  gizzards,  or  stomach 
of  poultry,  with  white  flesh,  have  long 
been  considered,  in  France,  as  medi- 
cinal. They  have  been  recommended  in 
obstructions  of  the  urinary  passages,  com- 
plaints of  the  bladder,  and  nephritic  pains  ; 
but  particularly  as  a  febrifuge.  Bouillon 
Lagrange  considers  its  principal  substance 
as  oxygenated  gelatine,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  extractive  matter. 

Glabella.  (From  glaber,  smooth ;  be- 
cause it  is  without  hair.)  The  space  be- 
twixt the  eye-brows. 

GLADIOLUS.  (Dim.  of  ghulius,  a 
sword ;    so    named    from    the  sword-like 


shape  of  its  leaf.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  LintiXan  system.  Class,  Tri- 
anilria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Gladiolus  lutecs.     See  Iris  palustris. 

Glama.    (■yKu/un.)  The  sordes  of  the  eye. 

(.LAND.  (Glundula  ;  diminutive  of 
glans,  a  gland.)  A  gland  is  an  organic  part 
of  the  body,  composed  of  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  absorbents,  and  destined  for 
the  secretion  or  alteration  of  some  peculiar 
fluid.  The  glands  of  the  human  body  are 
divided,  by  anatomists,  into  difFeren  classes, 
eitncr  according  to  their  structure,  or  the 
fluid  they  contain.  According  to  their  fa- 
bric, they  are  distinguished  into  four  classes 

1.  Simple  glands. 

2.  Compounds  of  simple  glands. 

3.  Conglobate  glands. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands. 

According  to  their  fluid  contents,  they 
are  more  properly  divided  into,  1.  Mucous 
glands.  2.  Sebaceous  glands.  3-  Limpha- 
tic  glands.  4.  Salrval  glands  5.  Lach- 
rymal glands. 

Simple  glands  are  small  hollow  follicles, 
covered  with  a  peculiar  membrane,  and 
having  a  proper  excretory  duct,  through 
which  they  eVac%te  the  "liquor  contained 
in  their  cavity.  Such  an-  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  nose,  tongue,  fauces,  trachea,  sto- 
mach, intestine.-,  and  urinary  bladder,  the 
sebaceous  glands  about  the  anus,  and  those 
ol  the  ear.  These  simple  glands  are  either 
dispersed  here  and  there,  or  are  contiguous 
to  one  anotlu  r,  forming  a  heap,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  not  covered  by  a 
common  membrane,  but  each  hath  its  own 
excretory  duct,  which  is  never  joined  to 
the  excretory  duct  of  another  gland.  The 
former  are  termed  solitary  simple  glands, 
the  latter  aggregate  or  congregate  simple 
glands. 

The  compound  glands  consist  of  many 
simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
winch  are  joined  in  one  common  excre ton- 
duct  ;  as  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  face, 
lips,  palate,  and  various  parts  of  the  skin, 
especially  about  the  pubes. 

Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are  also  called, 
lymphatic  glands,  are  those  into  which 
lymphatic  vessels  enter,  and  from  which 
they  go  out  again:  as  the  mesenteric,  lum- 
bar, &c.  They  are  composed  of  a  texture 
ol  lymphatic  vessels,  connected  together 
by  cellular  membranes — have  no  excretory 
duct — they  are  largest  in  the  foetus. 

Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  of 
a  congeries  of -many  simple  glands,  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  which  open  into  one  com- 
mon trunk :  as  the  parotid  gland,  thtroid 
gland,  pancreas,  and  all  the  sajival  glands. 
Conglomerate  glands  differ  but  little  from 
the  compound  glands,  yet  they  are  com- 
posed of  more  simple  glands  than  the 
compound. 

The   excretory   duct  of  a  gland  is  the 
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duct  through  which  the  fluid  of  the  gland 
is  excreted.  The  vessels  and  nerves  of 
glands  always  come  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  the  arteries  appear  to  possess  a 
higher  degree  of  irritability.  The  use  of 
the  glands  is  to  separate  a  peculiar  liquor,  or 
to  change  it.  The  use  of  the  conglobate 
glands  is  unknown. 

GLANDULA  LACHRYMALIS.  See 
Lachrymal  gland. 

Glandule  mtrtiformes.  See  Carun. 
Culte  myrtiformes. 

GLANDULE  PACCHIONL£.  (Pac- 
chioni,  the  name  of  the  discoverer.)  A 
number  of  small,  oval,  fatty  substances, 
not  yet  ascertained  to  be  glandular,  situ- 
ated under  the  dura  mater,  about  the  sides 
of  ne  longitudinal  smus.  Their  use  is  not 
known. 

Glandulosocarnecs.  An  epithet  given 
by  Kuysch  to  some  excrescences  which  he 
obse  ved  in  the  bladder. 

GLANS.     A  gland,  or  nut. 

GLANS  PENIS.  The  very  vascular 
body  diat  forms  the  apex  of  the  penis. 
The  posterior  circle  is  termed  the  corona 
glanclis.     See  Corpus  spongiosum  urethrx. 

Clans  ungcen tahia/   See  Ben  mix. 

GLASS.  This  substance  is  sometimes 
employed  by  surgeons,  when  roughly  pow- 
dered, to  destroy   opacities  of  the  cornea. 

Glass  of  antimony.  A  vitreous  oxyd  of 
antimony. 

Gluts  -wort,  snail-seeded.     See  Kali. 

Gi.astum.  (Quasi  callastum;  Irom  Callia, 
who  first  used  it.)     The  herb  woad. 

Glauber's  salt.     See  Sulphas  sodx. 

Glaucicm.  (From  ykavKo;,  blue,  or 
yellow ;  so  called  from  its  colour.)  The 
yellow-horned  poppy. 

GLAUCOMA.  (From  yxavnos,  blue; 
because  of  the  eye  becoming  of  a  blue  or 
sea-green  colour.)  Glaucosis.  An  opacity 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  and  is  only  to  be  known  by  a 
very  attentive  examination  of  the  eye. 

Glaucosis.     See  Glaucoma. 

GLELOMA.  (From  yKti%uvy  the  name 
of  a  plant  in  Dioscirides.)  Class,  Didyna- 
tnia.  Order,  Gymnospermia.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Ground  ivy. 

Glecoma  heberacea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ground  ivy.  See  Hedera  ter- 
restris. 

Glkcnon.     (From  yKn^y.)    Pennyroyal. 

Glechonites.  (From  yx^m,  penny- 
royal.) Wine  impregnated  with  penny- 
royal. 

GLEET.     In    consequence    of   the  re- 

Eeated  attacks  of  gonorrhxa,  and  the  de- 
ility  of  the  part  occasioned  thereby,  it 
not  (infrequently  happens  that  a  gleet,  or 
constant  small  discharge,  takes  place,  or 
remains  behind,  after  all  danger  of  infec- 
tion is  removed.       Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 


that  it  diners  from  gonorrhoea  in  being  un- 
injections,  and  in  the  discharge  consisting 
of  globular  bodies,  contained  in  a  slimy 
mucus,  instead  of  serum.  It  is  unattended 
with  pain,  scalding  in  making  of  water,  &c. 
GLENE.  (ytoivit.)  Strictly  signifies  the 
cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye ;  but  by  some 
anatomists  is  also  used  for  that  cavity  of  a 
bone  which  receives  another  within  it. 

GLENOID.  (Glenoides ;  from  yKavn,  a 
cavity,  and  h^k,  resemblance.)  The  name 
of  some  articulate  cavities  of  bones. 

Gleucinum.  (From  yKtvx.o:,  must.)  An 
ointment,  in  the  preparation  of  which  was 
must. 

Glecxis.  (From  ywnv^  sweet,)  A 
sweet  wine. 

(ii.iscEiiK.  To  increase  gradually,  pro- 
perly as  fire  doi's :  but,  by  physical  writers 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  natural  heat  and 
increase  of  spirits  ;  and  by  others  to  the  ex- 
acerbation of  fevers  which  return  periodi- 
cally. 

Glischrasma.  (From  yxttT^gauyw,  to  be- 
come glutinous.)     Lentor.     Viscidity. 

Glischrocholos.     (From  ywrxget,    vis- 
cid, and  xoM>  l'ie  bile.)      An  epithet  for 
bilious  viscid  excrements. 
Glisomargo.     White  chalk. 
Globate  gland.     See  Gland. 
GLOBULARIA.  (From  globus,  a  globe; 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flower.) 
The  French  daisy. 

Glohularia  altpuum.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Spain  in 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  said 
to  act  also  as  a  powerful  but  safe  cathartic. 
GLOBUS  HYSTERICUS.  The  air 
rising  in  the  oesophagus,  and  prevented  by 
spasm  from  reaching  the  mouth,  is  so  called 
by  authors,  because  it  mostly  attends  hys- 
teria, and  gives  the  sensation  of  a  ball  as- 
cending in  the  throat. 

Glombr.  (A  clue  of  thread.)  Mostly 
applied  to  glands. 

Glomerate  gland.  A  gland  formed 
of  a  glomer  of  sanguineous  vessels,  having 
no  cavity,  but  furnished  with  an  excretory 
duct;  as  the  lachrymal  and  mammary 
glands. 

Gl096agra.  (From  yxaxratt,  the  tongue, 
and  «>ga,  a  seizure. )  A  rheumatic  pain  in 
the  tongue. 

GLOSSO.     (From  yxu*r<ra.,  the  tongue.) 
Names  compounded  with  this  word  belong    ^, 
to  muscles,  nerves,  or  vessels,  from  their 
being  attached,  or  going  to  the  tongue. 

Glosso-phartngf.al  nerves.  The  ninth 
pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  cerebellum,  which  run  to 
the  medulla  spinalis,  and  terminate  by  nu- 
merous branches  in  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  pharynx. 

Glosso-phartnbeus.  (Muscuhts  glos- 
sopharyngxus  ;  yhu&o-aq&fvyTdwos,  f  om  yhttc. 
a-*,  the  tongue,  and  <|w$(/>f,  the  pharynx  : 
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so  named  from  its  origin  in  the  tongue,  and 
its  insertion  in  the  pharynx.)  See  Constric- 
tor pharyngeus  superior.  ' 

Guossostaphilincs.  (Musculus  glosso- 
ataphijtmus  ;  from  yhoto-x,  the  tongue,  and 
s*<}>u A<wc^  the  staphylinus;  so  named  be- 
cause  it  is  fixed  in  the  tongue,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  staphylinus.  See  Constrictor 
isthmi  faucium. 

Glossocatochos.  (From  yKom,  tongue, 
and  x*.Ti%ce,  to  hold.  An  instrument  in 
P.  jfcgineta  for  depressing  the  tongue.  A 
spatula  linguae.  The  *ntient  glossocatochus 
was  a  sort  of  forceps,  one  of  the  blades  of 
which  served  to  depress  the  tongue,  while 
the  other  was  applied  under  the  chin. 

GLOSSOCELE.  (From  y\wr<r*.,  the 
tong-ue,  and  ioiKm,  a  tumour.)  An  extrusion 
of  the  tongue. 

Glossocoma.   A  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

Glossocomion.  (From  ykaitro-it,  a  tongue, 
and  Ho/xta,  to  guard.)  By  this  was  formerly 
meant  a  case  for  the  tongue,  for  a  hautboy ; 
but  the  old  surgeons,  by  metaphor,  use  it 
to  signify  an  instrument,  or  case,  for  con- 
taining a  fractured  limb. 

Glotta.  {yKanla.,  the  tongue.)  The 
tongue. 

GLUCINE.  For  the  discovery  of  this 
earth  we  are  indebted  to  Vauquelin,  who 
found  it,  in  1795,  in  the  Aigue-marine  or 
beryl,  a  transparent  stone,  of  a  green  co- 
lour, and  in  the  emerald  of  Peru.  It  ex- 
ists combined  with  silex,  argil,  lime,  and 
oxyd  of  iron  in  the  one  ;  and  with  the  same 
earths,  with  oxyd  of  chrome,  in  the  other. 
It  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Gado- 
Unite  by  Mr.  Ekeberg. 

Its  name  is  taken  from  the  Greek  word 
(y\uiwc )  which  signifies  sweet  or  saccharine, 
because  it  gives  that  taste  to  the  salts  it 
forms. 

Glucine  is  white,  light,  and  soft  to  the 
touch.  It  is  insipid,  and  adheres  to  the 
tongue;  and  is  infusible  by  itself  in  the 
fire.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2967.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcalies  and  their  carbonates,  and 
in  all  the  acids  except  the  carbonic  and 
phosphoric,  and  forms  with  them  saccha- 
rine and  slightly  astringent  salts.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  used  to 
excess.  It  is  fusible  with  borax,  and  forms 
with  it  a  transparent  glass.  It  absorbs  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
decomposes  sulphate  of  alumine.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  the  hydro-sulphurets,  nor 
by  prussiate  of  potash,  but  by  all  the  suc- 
cinates. Its  affinity  for  the  acids  is  inter- 
mediate between  magnesia  and  alumine. 

To  obtain  this  earth,  reduce  some  beryl  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  fuse  it  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  po  ash,  and  dissolve  the 
mass  in  muriatic  acid.  Separate  the  silex 
by  evaporation  and  filtration,  and  decom- 
pose the  remaining  fluid  by  adding  carbo- 


nate of  potash;  re-dissolve  the  deposit 
when  washed  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  min- 
gling' this  solution  with  sulphate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  alumine  will  be  obtained,  which 
crystallizes. 

Then  mix  the  fluid  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  used 
in  excess ;  filter  and  boil  it,  and  a  white 
powder  will  gradually  fall  down,  which  is 
glucine. 

GLOTTIS.  (From  y\an]st,  the  tongue.) 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tongue. 

GLUTEAL  ARTERY.  A  branch  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery. 

GLUTEN.  (  Quasi  geluten  ;  from  gelo, 
to  congeal.)  Glue,  Lentor.  Sec  Gluten, 
animal  and  vegetable, 

GLUTEN,  ANIMAL.  This  substance 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  fibres  of  all  the 
solid  parts.  It  resembles  in  its  properties 
the  gluten  of  vegetables. 

GLUTEN,  VEGETABLE.  If  wheat 
flour  be  made  into  a  paste,  and  washed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  separated 
into  three  distinct  substances ;  a  mucila- 
ginous saccharine  matter,  which  is  readily 
dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  evaporation  ;  starch,  which 
is  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  subsides  to 
the  bottom  by  repose ;  and  gluten,  which 
remains  in  the  hand,  and  is  tenacious,  very 
ductile,  somewhat  elastic,  and  of  a  brown 
gray  colour.  This  glutinous  substance  is 
obtained  from  several  vegetables  in  great 
abundance,  and,  when  dried,  becomes 
a  horny  mass.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water 
and  spirit  of  wine,  and,  if  boiled  with  the 
former,  it  coagulates  like  the  white  of  an 
egg.  It  burns  like  horn,  and  affords  the 
same  products  by  distillation  in  the  dry 
way.  It  readily  putrefies  when  kept  in  a 
cold  and  moist  place. 

GLUTEUS  MAXIMUS.  (From  y\*. 
to;,  the  buttocks.)  Gluteus  magnns  of 
Albinus,  Gluteus  major  of  Cowper,  and 
llio  sacro  Jemoral  of  Dumas.  This  broad 
radiated  muscle,  which  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  strong  fasciculi,  is  covered  by 
a  pretty  thick  aponenrosis  derived  from  the 
fascia  lata,  and  is  situated  immediately  un- 
der the  integuments.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  outer  lip  of  somewhat  more  than  the 
posterior  half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  ligaments  that  cover  the  two  pos- 
terior spinous  processes ;  from  the  posterior 
sacro-ischiatic  ligament ;  and  from  the  outer 
sides  of  the  os  sacrum  and  os  coccygis. 
From  these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscle 
run  towards  the  great  trochanter  of  the  os 
femoris,  where  they  form  a  broad  and 
thick  tendon,  between  which  and  the  tro- 
chanter there  is  a  considerable  bursa  mu- 
cosas. This  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera,  for  the 
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space  of  two  or  three  inches  downwards  ; 
and  sends  off  fibres  to  the  fascia  lata,  and 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vastus  ex- 
ternus.  This  muscle  serves  to  extend  the 
thigh,  by  pulling  it  directly  backwards ;  at 
the  same  time  it  draws  it  a  little  outwards, 
and  thus  assists  in  its  rotatory  motion.  Its 
origin  from  the  coccyx  seems  to  prevent 
that  bone  from  being  forced  too  far  back- 
wards. 

GLUTEUS  MEDIUS.  Ilio  trochan- 
terien  of  Dumas.  The  posterior  half  of 
this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  max- 
imus,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  shape  ; 
but  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  it  is 
covered  only  by  the  integuments,  and  by  a 
tendinous  membrane  which  belongs  to  the 
fascia  lata.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer 
lip  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  from  part  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  fascia 
that  covers  it.  From  these  origins  its  fibres 
run  towards  the  great  trochanter,  into  the 
outer  and  posterior  part  of  which  it  is  in- 
serted by  a  broad  tendon.  Between  this 
tendon  and  the  trochanter  there  is  a  small 
thin  bursa  mucosa.  The  uses  of  this  muscle 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  gluteus 
maximus ;  but  it  is  not  confined  like  that 
muscle,  to  rolling  the  os  femoris  outwards, 
its  anterior  portion  being  capable  of  turning 
that  bone  a  little  inwards.  As  it  has  no 
origin  from  the  coccyx,  it  can  have  no  effect 
on  that  bone. 

GLUTEUS  MINIMUS.  Glutoeiis  mi- 
nor of  Albinus  and  Cowper;  and  Ilio  ischii 
trochante-ien  of  Dumas.  This,  which  is 
likewise  a  radiated  muscle,  is  situated  un- 
der the  gluteus  medius.  In  adults,  and 
especially  in  old  subjects,  its  outer  surface 
is  usually  tendinous.  It  arises  fleshy  be- 
tween he  two  semicircular  ridges  we  ob- 
serve on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium, 
and  likewise  from  the  edge  of  its  great 
niche.  Its  fibres  run,  in  different  direc- 
tions, towards  a  thick  flat  tendon,  which 
adheres  to  a  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part 
of  the  great  trochanter.  A  small  bursa  mu- 
cosa may  be  observed  between  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle  and  the  trochanter.  This 
muscle  assists  the  two  former  in  drawing 
the  thigh  backwards  and  outwards,  and  in 
rolling  it.  It  may  likewise  serve  to  pre- 
vent the  capsular  ligament  from  being 
pinched  in  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

Glutia.  (From  yxxros,  the  buttocks.) 
The  two  small  protuberances  in  the  brain, 
called  Abates. 

Gluttupatens.  (From  gluttus,  the 
throat,  and  pateo,  to  extend.)  An  epithet 
for  the  stomach,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  throat. 

Glutus.  (}M(to?,  from  yhom,  filthy.) 
The  buttocks. 


Glycasma.  (From  yxuw,  sweet.)  A 
sweet  medicated  wine. 

Glycypicros.     (From  yhviuK,  sweet,  and 
OTjcgo?,  bitter;  so  called  from  its  bitterish 
sweet  taste.)    The  woody  nightshade. 
Dulcamara. 

GLYCYURHIZA.  (From  yxuKvt,  sweet, 
and  pifa,  a  root  )  I.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Diadelfihia.     Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopa-ial  name  of  liquo- 
rice. The  sweet  root  of  the  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra  of  Linnaeus  : — legundnibua  tfabrit, 
stipulis  ntdlis,  foliolo  imparl  petiolato.  A 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  culti- 
vated in  Britain.  The  root  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  joined  with 
some  proportion  of  mucilage,  and  hence  it 
has  a  viscid  sweet  taste.  It  is  in  common 
use  as  a  pectoral  or  emollient,  in  catarrhal 
defluxions  on  the  breast,  coughs,  hoarseness- 
es, &c.  Infusions,  or  the  extrac  made  from 
it,  which  is  called  Spanish  lir/uorice,  afford 
likewise  very  commodious  vehicles  for  the 
exhibition  of  other  medicines;  the  liquorice 
taste  concealing  that  of  unpalatable  drugs 
more  effectually  than  syrups  or  any  of  the 
sweets  of  the  saccharine  kind. 

Glycyiirhiza  echinata.  This  species 
of  liquorice  is  substituted  in  some  places 
for  the  root  of  the  glabra. 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  liquorice.  See  Gly- 
cyrrhiza. 

Glycysancon.  (From  y\vx.vst  sweet, 
and  ciynmv,  the  elbow  ;  so  called  from  its 
sweetish  taste,  and  its  inflections,  or  el- 
bows, at  the  joints.)  A  species  of  southern- 
wood. 

Glyssons  capsule.  See  Capsule  of  Glys- 
son. 

GNAPHALIUM.  (From  yv*<p*\ov,  cot- 
ton; so  named  from  its  soft  downy  surface.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamia  superjlua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
cotton-weed.  The  flores  gnaphalii  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  called  also  flores  hispidulee  ,- 
seu  pedes  cati  are  the  produce  of  the  Gna- 
phalium  dioicum  of  Linnaeus.  They  are 
now  quite  obsolete,  but  were  formerly 
used  as  adstringents,  and  recommended  in 
the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  phthisis,  pulmo- 
nalis,  and  haemoptysis. 

Gnaphalium  arenarium.  The  flowers  of 
this  plant,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gnapha- 
lium  stoechas,  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
flores  elichrysi.     See  Euchrysum. 

Gnaphalium  dioicum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pes  cati.     See  GnaphaUum. 

Gnaphalicm  st(echas.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  Goldilocks.  See  Ebjchry- 
sum. 

Gitathus.     (From  >v*t7»,  to  bend ;   so 
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called  from  tXeir  curvature.)  The  jaw,  or 
jaw-bones.     Also  the  cheek. 

G-NiDita-  A  term  applied  by  Hippocra- 
tes, and  others  since,  to  some  medicinal  pre- 
cepts wrote  in  tne  island  of  Gnidos. 

Goaf i  rue.     Sec  Gidiga. 

Goitre.     See  Bronchocele. 

GOLD.  Jlurinn.  A  metal  found  in  na- 
ture only  in  a  metallic  slate ;  most  com- 
monly in  grains,  ramifications,  leaves,  or 
rhomboidal,  octahedral,  or  pyramidical 
crystals.  Its  matrix  is  generally  quartz, 
sand-stone,  siliceous  schistus,  &c.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  sands  of  many  rivers,  par- 
ticularly in  Africa,  Hungary,  and  France, 
in  minute  irregular  grains,  called  gold-dust- 
Native  gold,  found  in  compact  masses,  is 
never  completely  pure ;  it  is  alloyed  with 
silver,  or  copper,  and  sometimes  with  iron 
and  tellurium.  The  largest  piece  of  native 
gold  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
Europe,  was  found  in  the  county  of'Wick- 
low,  in  Ireland.  Its  weight  was  said  to  be 
twenty-two  ounces,  and  the  quantity  of 
alloy  it  contained  was  very  small.  Several 
other  pieces,  exceeding  one  ounce,  have 
also  been  discovered  at  the  same  place,  in 
sand,  covered  with  turf,  and  adjacent  to  a 
rivulet. 

Gold  is  also  met  with  in  a  particular  sort 
of  argentiferous  copper  pyrites,  called  in 
Hungary  Gel/.  This  ore  is  found  either 
massive,  or  crystallized  in  rhomboids,  or 
other  irregular  quadrangular  or  polygonal 
masses.  It  exists  likewise  in  the  sulphu- 
rated ores  of  Nagaya  in  Transylvania. 
These  all  contain  the  metal  called  telluri- 
rium.  Kerthollet,  and  other  French  chy- 
mists,  have  obtained  gold  out  of  the  ashes 
of  vegetables. 

Gold-cup.  A  vulgar  name  for  many  spe- 
cies of  Ranunculi. 

Golden-rod.     See  Firga  aurea. 

Goldilocks.     See  Elychrysum. 

GOMPHIASIS.  (From  y°y.qo<;,  a  riail.) 
Gomphiasmus-  A  disease  of  the  teeth,  when 
they  are  loosened  from  the  the  sockets,  like 
nails  drawn  out  of  the  wood. 

Gomthiasmus.     See  Gnmphiasis. 

Gohfhisi.  (From  yoy.qoc,  a  nail;  so 
called,  because  they  are  as  nails  driven  into 
their  sockets.)  The  dentes  molares,  or 
grinding  teeth. 

Gomphoma.     See  Gomphosis. 

GOMPHOSIS.  (From  yop<pot»,  to  drive 
in  a  nail.)  Gomphoma.  A  species  of  im- 
moveable connection  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  is  fixed  in  another,  like  a  nail  in  a 
board,  as  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli  of  the 
jaws. 

Gonagiia.  (From  yaw,  the  knee,  and 
«>■§«/»,  capio,  to  take.)  The  gout  in  the 
knee. 

Gone.  (>ov».)  The  seed.  But  in  Hip- 
pocratea  it  is  the  uterus 


Gongroxa.    (From  >o>7ges,  a  hard  knot.) 

1.  The  cramp. 

2.  A  round  tubercle  in  the  trunk  of  & 
tree. 

3.  A  hard  round  tumour  of  the  nervous 
parts ;  but  particularly  a  bronchocele,  or 
other  hard  tumour  of  the  neck. 

Gongyliox.  (From  yvylufas,  round.)  A 
pill. 

Gonoides.  (From  yen,  seed,  and  trfw, 
form.)  Resembling  seed.  Hippocrates 
often  uses  it  as  an  epithet  for  the  excre- 
ments of  the  belly,  and  for  the  contents  of 
the  urine,  when  there  is  something  in  them 
which  resembles  the  seminal  matter. 

GONORRHOEA.  (From  y»»,  the  semen, 
and  e,Hf,  to  flow ;  from  a  supposition  of  the 
ancients,  that  it  was  a  seminal  flux.)  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order  upocenoses,  of  Dr.  Cullen's  arrange- 
ment, who  defines  it  a  preternatural  flux 
of  fluid  from  the  urethra  in  males,  with- 
out any  libidinous  desires,  and  from  the 
vagina  in  females.  He  makes  four  spe- 
cies, viz. 

1.  Gonorrhoea  pura,  or  benigna ;  a  mu- 
cous discharge  from  the  urethra,  without 
dysuria,  or  lascivious  inclination. 

2.  Gonorrhoea  impura,  maligna,  syphilitica, 
virulenta  ;  a  discharge  resembling  pus,  from 
the  urethra,  with  heat  of  urine,  &c.  after 
impure  coition,  to  which  often  succeeds  a 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  with 
little  or  no  dysury,  called  a  gleet.  Fluor 
albus  malignus.  Blennorrhagia  of  Swedi- 
aur.  In  English,  a  clap,  from  the  old 
French  word  clapises,  which  were  public 
shops,  kept  and  inhabited  by  single  prosti- 
tutes, and  generally  confined  to  a  particu- 
lar quarter  of  the  town,  as  is  even  now 
the  case  in  several  of  the  great  towns  of 
Italy.  In  Germany,  the  disorder  is  named 
tripper,  from  dripping;  and  in  French, 
chaudpisse,  from  the  heat  and  scalding  in 
making  water. 

No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  time  that  a  clap  will  take 
before  it  makes  its  appearance,  after  infec- 
tion has  been  conveyed.  With  some  per- 
sons it  will  shew  itself  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days,  whilst,  with  others,  there  will 
not  be  the  least  appearance  of  it  before  the 
expiration  of  some  weeks.  Il  most  usually 
is  perceptible,  however,  in  the  space  of 
from  six  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  a  male, 
begins  with  an  uneasiness  about  the  parts  of 
generation,  such  as  an  itching  in  the  glans 
penis,  and  a  soreness  and  tingling  sensation 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  urethra ;  soon 
after  which,  the  person  perceives  an  ap- 
pearance of  whitish  matter,  at  its  orifice, 
and  also  some  degree  of  pungency  upon 
making  water. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  dis- 
charge  of  matter  will  increase  considers- 
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bly  ;  will  assume,  most  probably,  a  green- 
ish  or  yellowish  hue,  and  will  become  thin- 
ner, and  lose  its.  adhesiveness ;  the  parts 
will  also  be  occupied  with  some  degree  of 
redness  and  inflammation,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  glans  will  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ripe  cherry;  the  stream  of  urine 
will  be  smaller  than  usual,  owing-  to  the 
canal  being  made  narrower  by  the  inflamed 
state  of  its  internal  membrane,  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  pain,  and  scalding  heat, 
will  be  experienced  on  every  attempt  to 
make  water. 

Where  the  inflammation  prevails  in  a  very 
high  degree,  it  prevents  the  extension  of 
the  urethra,  on  the  taking  place  of  any  erec- 
tion, so  that  the  penis  is,  at  that  time,  car- 
ried downwards,  with  great  pain,  which  is 
much  increased,  if  attempted  to  be  raised 
towards  the  belly,  and  the  stimulus  occa- 
sions it  often  to  be  erected,  particularly 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  and  so  de- 
prives him  of  sleep,  producing,  in  some  ca- 
ses, an  involuntary  emission  of  semen. 

In  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing water,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  some 
small  blood-vessel,  a  slight  hemorrhage 
ensues,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is 
voided.  In  consequence  of  inflammation, 
the  prepuce  likewise  becomes  often  so  swel- 
led at  the  end,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
back  j  which  symptom  is  called  a  phymo- 
sis ;  or  that,  being  drawn  behind  the  glans, 
it  cannot  be  returned,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  paraphymosis.  Now  and 
then,  from  the  same  cause,  little  hard 
swellings  arise  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
penis,  along  the  course  of  the  urethra,  and 
these  perhaps  suppurate  and  form  into  fistu- 
lous sores. 

The  adjacent  parts  sympathizing  with 
those  already  affected,  the  bladder  becomes 
irritable,  and  incapable  of  retaining  the 
urine  for  any  length  of  time,  which  gives 
the  patient  a  frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,  and  he  feels  an  uneasiness  about  the 
scrotum,  perioxum,  and  fundament.  More- 
over the  glands  of  the  groins  grow  indu- 
rated and  enlarged,  or  perhaps  the  testicle 
becomes  swelled  and  inflamed,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  experiences  excrucia- 
ting pains,  extending  from  the  seat  of  the 
complaint  up  into  the  small  of  the  back;  he 
gets  hot  and  restless,  and  a  small  sympto- 
matic fever  arises 

Where  the  parts  are  not  occupied  by 
much  inflammation,  few  or  none  of  the  last- 
mentioned  symptoms  will  arise,  and  only  a 
discharge,  with  a  slight  heat  or  scalding  in 
making  water,  will  prevail. 

If  a  gonorrhoea  is  neither  irritated  by  any 
irregularity  of  the  patient,  nor  prolonged  by 
the  want  of  timely  and  proper  assistance, 
then,  in  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  or 


three  weeks,  the  discharge,  from  having 
been  thin  and  discoloured  at  first,  will  be- 
come thick,  white,  and  of  a  ropy  consist- 
ence;  and  from  having  gradually  began  to 
diminish  in  quantity,  will  at  last  cease  en- 
tirely, together  with  every  inflammatory 
symptom  whatever ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  patient  has  led  a  life  of  intem- 
perance and  sensuality,  lias  partaken  freely 
of  the  bottle  and  high-seasoned  meats,  and 
has,  at  the  same  time,  neglected  to  pursue 
the  necessary  means,  it  may  then  continue 
for  many  weeks,  or  months  :  and,  on  going 
off,  may  leave  a  weakness  or  gleet  behind 
it,  besides  being  accompanied  with  the  risk 
of  giving  rise,  at  some  distant  period,  to  a 
constitutional  affection,  especially  if  there 
has  been  a  neglect  of  proper  cleanliness; 
for  where  venereal  matter  has  been  suffered 
to  lodge  between  the  prepuce  and  glans 
penis  for  any  time,  so  as  to  have  occasion- 
ed either  excoriation  or  ulceration,  there 
will  always  be  danger  of  its  having  been 
absorbed. 

Another  risk,  arising  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  gonorrhoea,  especially  if  it  has 
been  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms, 
or  has  been  of  frequent  recurrence,  is  the 
taking  place  of  one  or  more  strictures  in 
the  urethra.  These  are  sure  to  occasion  a 
considerable  degree  of  difficulty,  as  well  as 
pain,  in  making  water,  and,  instead  of  its 
being  discharged  in  a  free  and  uninterrupt- 
stream,  it  splits  into  two,  or  perhaps  is  void- 
ed drop  by  drop.  Such  affections  become, 
from  neglect,  of  a  most  serious  and  danger- 
ous nature,  as  they  not  unfrequently  block 
up  the  urethra,  so  as  to  induce  a  total  sup- 
pression of  urine. 

Where  the  gonorrhoea  has  been  of  long 
standing,  warty  excrescences  are  likewise 
apt  to  arise  about  the  parts  of  generation, 
ouing  to  the  matter  falling  and  lodging 
thereon  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  prove 
both  numerous  and  troublesome. 

Having  noticed  every  symptom  which 
usually  attends  on  gonorrhoea,  in  the  male 
sex,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  observe, 
the  same  heat  and  soreness  in  making  water, 
and  the  same  discharge  of  discoloured  mu- 
cus, together  with  a  slight  pain  in  walking, 
and  an  uneasiness  in  sitting,  take  plf  ce  in 
females  as  in  the  former ;  but  as  the  parts 
in  women,  which  are  most  apt  to  be  affect- 
ed by  the  venereal  poison,  are  less  complex 
in  their  nature,  and  fewer  in  number,  than 
in  men,  so  of  course  the  former  are  not  lia- 
ble to  many  of  the  symptoms  which  he  lat- 
ter are ;  and  from  the  urinary  canal  being 
much  shorter,  and  of  a  more  simple  form, 
in  them  than  in  men,  they  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  incommoded  by  the  taking  place  of 
strictures. 

women,  it  indeed  often  happens, 
that  all  the  symptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  are 
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no  very  slight,  they  experience  no  other  in- 
convenience than  the  discharge ,  except  per- 
hap  immediately  after  menstruation,  at 
which  period,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
ior  them  to  perceive  some  degree  of  aggr.i- 
V*i  ion  in  the  symptoms. 

Women  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and  such  as 
have  lud  frequent  miscarriages,  are  apt  to 
be  afflicted  with  a  disease  known  by  the 
nam-  of  fluor  albus,  which  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  gonorrhoea  virulenta,  as 
the  matter  discliarged  in  both  is,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  same  colour  and  consistence. 
The  surest  way  of  forming  a  just  conclusion, 
in  instances  of  this  nature,  wdl  be  to  draw 
it  from  an  accurate  investigation,  both  of 
the  symptoms  which  are  present  and  those 
which  have  preceded  the  discharge;  as 
likewise,  from  the  concurring  circumstan- 
ces, such  as  the  character  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  person,  and  the  prboability  there  may 
be  of  her  having  had  venereal  infection  con- 
veyed to  her  by  any  connection  in  which  she 
may  be  engaged. 

Not  long  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed 
thai  gonorrhoea  depended  always  upon  ul- 
cers inthe  urethra,  producing  a  discharge 
of  purulent  matter ;  and  such  ulcers  do,  in- 
deed, occur  in  consequence  of  a  high  degree 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration ;  but  many 
dissections  of  persons,  who  have  died  whilst 
labouring  under  a  gonorrhoea,  have  clearly 
shewn  that  the  disease  may,  and  often  does, 
exist  without  any  ulceration  in  the  urethra, 
so  that  the  discharge  which  appears  is  usual- 
ly of  a  vitiated  mucus,  thrown  out  from  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  urethra.  On  open- 
ing this  canal,  in  recent  cases,  it  usually  ap- 
pears red  and  inflamed  ;  its  mucous  glands 
are  somewhat  enlarged,  and  its  cavity  is 
filled  with  matter  to  within  a  small  dis- 
tance from  its  extremity.  Where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  of  long  continuance,  its  sur- 
face all  along,  even  to  the  bladder,  is  gene- 
rally found  pale  and  relaxed,  without  any 
erosion. 

3.  Gonorvluea  laxorum  libidinosa  ;  a  pel- 
lucid discharge  from  the  urethra,  without 
erection  of  the  penis,  but  with  venereal 
thoughts  while  awake. 

Gonorrhoea  dornuentium,  oneirogmos. 
When,  during  sleep,  but  dreaming  of  ve- 
nereal engagements,  there  is  an  erection  of 
the, penis  and  a  seminal  discharge. 

Gonorrhoea  benigna.  See  Gonorrhoea 
pu.ro. 

Gonorrhoea  chorjjata.  A  gonorrhoea, 
accompanied  with  painful  tension  of  the  pe- 
nis, called  chovdee. 

Gonorrhoea  iioH.MiKNTiu  >i .  Involuntary 
nocturnal  emission. 

Gonorrhoea  impcha.  The  venereal  go- 
norrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea  laxorum.  Involuntary 
emission  from  debility. 

Gonorrhoea  libidincm  Involuntary 
emission  from  lust 


Gonorrhoea  maligna.  A  venereal  or 
maligiant  gonorrhoea. 

GosoRRatEA  mucosa.  A  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  urethra,  or  gleet. 

Gonorrhoea  oneirogmos.  An  involunta- 
ry nocturnal  emission. 

Gonorrhoea  pura.     A  common  gleet. 

Gonorrhoea  spuria.  A  species  of  go- 
norrhoea affecting  the  glans. 

Gonorrhoea  syphilitica.  The  venereal 
gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea  balani.  A  species  of  go- 
norrhoea affecting  the  glans  penis  only. 

Gonaljia.  (From  yotv,  the  knee,  and 
ctxyos,  pain.)     Gonyalgin.    Gout  in  the  knee. 

Gordius.  A  species  of  vermes,  peculiar 
to  hot  climates. 

Goose  foot,  stinking  See  A  triplex  jce- 
tida, 

Goose-grass      See  sparine. 

GOSSYl'IUM  (From gotne.  whence  got- 
tipium,  Egyptian.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class, 
Monadelphia.     Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  cot- 
ton tree.     See  Bombax. 

Gossypium  herbaceum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  cotton-plant.  See  Gos- 
sypium. 

GOULARD'S  EXTRACT.  A  saturated 
solution  of  -icetat  of  lead.  See  Jlcetatis 
liquor  plumbi. 

Gourd.     See  Cucurbita. 

Gourd,  bitter.     See  Colocynthis. 

Gout.     See  Arthritis 

GRACILIS.  (Gracilis,  from  its  small- 
ness.(  Rectus  interior  femoris  sive  gracilis 
interior  of  Winslow.  Sous  pubio  creti  tibial 
of  Dumas.  This  long,  straight,  and  slen- 
der muscle  is  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments,  at  the  inner  part  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  by  a  broad  and  thin  ten- 
don, from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ischium 
and  pubis,  and  soon  becoming  fleshy,  de- 
scends nearly  in  a  straight  direction  along- 
the  inside  of  the  thigh.  A  little  above  the 
knee,  it  terminates  in  a  slender  arid  round- 
ish tendon,  which  afterwards  becomes 
flatter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  tibia,  behind  and  under  the  sartorius. 
Under  the  tendons  of  this  and  the  rectus, 
there  is  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa,  which 
on  one  side  adheres  to  them  and  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  semitendinosus,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  This 
muscle  assists  in  bending  the  thigh  and  leg 
inwards. 

Gramen  caninuw.  Gramen  dioscoridis, 
Gramen  repens.  Loliaceum  radice  repente. 
Dog's  grass.  Couch  crass  Triticum  re- 
pens  of  Linnxus.  The  roots  are  agreeably 
sweet,  and  possess  aperient  properties:  The 
expressed  juice  is  recommended  to  be  given 
largely. 

Gramen    crucis    cyperiotdis.     Gramen 
Egyptiuatm-     Egyptian   cock's-fbot  grass, 
or  grass  of  the  cross.    The  roots  and  plants 
Zzf 
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possess  the  same  virtues  as  the  dog's  grass, 
and  are  serviceable  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  dropsy.  They  are  supposed  to  correct 
the  bad  smell  of*  the  breath,  and  to  relieve 
nephritic  disorders,  colics,  &c.  although 
now  neglected. 
Gramia.  The  sordes  of  the  eyes. 
Gramme.  (From  ■y£a./u/x»,  a  line;  so  call- 
ed from  its  linear  appearance.)  The  iris  of 
the  i  ye. 

Grana  cjriniA.     See  Coccognidia. 
Grana  insectoria.     Kermes  berries. 
Ghana  kermes.     Kermes  berries. 
GRANA  PARADISJ.      Curdamomum  ma- 
im.   Meleguetta  maniguctta.     Car  da  mo  mum 
piperatium.     Grains  of  Paradise.  Tlie  seeds 
of  the  Amomum  grana  Paradisi  or  Linnaeus. 
They  are   angular    reddish    brown   seeds, 
smaller  than  pepper,  and  resembling  very 
much  the  seeds  of  the  cardamomum  minus. 
They  are  extremely  hot,  and  similar  in  vir- 
tue to  pepper. 

Grana  ticlia.  See  Tiglia grana. 
Grana  tinctoria.  See  Kermes. 
Granadtlla.  (Dim.  of granado,  a  pome- 
granate, Spanish  :  so  called  because  at  the 
top  of  the  flower  there  are  points,  like  the 
grains  of  a  pomegranate.)  The  passion- 
flower, the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  possess 
refrigerating  qualities. 

Granatristum.  A  boil,  or  carbuncle. 
GRANATUM.  (From  granum,  a  grain, 
because  it  is  full  of  seed.)  The  pomegra- 
nate. The  frirt  of  the  Punica  granotum  of 
Linnaeus  -.—fotiis  lanceolatis ,  cauie  arboreo. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  called 
Balaustine  flowers,  are  the  parts  directed 
for  medicinal  use.  In  their  smell  there  is 
nothing  remarkable,  but  to  the  taste  they 
are  very  adstringent,  and  have  successfully 
been  employed  as  such,  in  diseases  both  in- 
ternal and  external. 

Grandemaejk.  (Quod  in  grandioribus 
cetate  nascantur,  because  they  appear  in  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years.)  The  hairs  un- 
der the  arm -pus. 

Grantunes.  Small  tumours  on  the  eye- 
lids.    See  Grando. 

Grandinosum  os.  The  cuboid  bone  of 
the  foot. 

Grando.  (  Quod  simiUtudinem  granorum 
habeat,  because  it  is  in  shape  and  size  like 
a  grain  of  seed.)  Hail.  A  moveable  tumour 
on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  is  so  called, 
from  its  likeness  to  a  hail  stone, 

GRANULATION.  (Gramdatio  ,■  from 
granum,  a  grain.)  The  little  grain-like 
fleshy  bodies,  which  form  on  the  surfaces  oi' 
ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve 
both  for  filling  up  the  cavit.es,  and  bringing 
nearer  together  and  uniting  their  sides. 

Nature,  in  bringing  parts  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  their  original  state,  whose  disposi- 
tion, action,  and  structure,  have  been  alter- 
ed by  accident,  or  disease;  and  af;er  hav- 
ing, in  her  operations  for  this  purpose,  form- 
d  pus,  she  immediately  sets  about  forming 


a  new  matter  upon  surfaces,  in  which  there 
has  been  a  breach  oi  continuity.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  granulating  or  incarnation  , 
and  the  substance  formed  is  called  grutiida- 
tions.  The  colour  of  healthy  granulations 
is  a  deep  floral  red.  When  livid,  they  are 
unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  languid  circula- 
tion. Healthy  granulations,  on  an  exposed 
or  flat  surface,  rise  nearly  even  with  the 
surfao  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  often 
a  little  higher  ;  but  when  they  exceed  this, 
and  take  on  a  growing  disposition,  they  are 
Unhealthy,  become  soft,  spongy,  and  with- 
out any  disposition  to  form  skin.  Healthy 
granulations  are  always  prone  to  unite  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of  uniting 
pai  :  s. 

Granum  moschi.     See  Abelmoschus. 

Granum  bxoium.    The  castor-oil  seed, 

Graimuoides.  (From  ><;*?«,  a  pencil, 
and  e/iToc,  a  form.)  The  processus  styiifor- 
mi>  of  the  os  temporis  and  ulna  is  10  called. 
The  musculus  biventer  vel  digastricus  was 
formerly  so  called,  from  its  supposed  origin 
from  the  process  of  the  temple-bone,  so 
called. 

Gbassa.     Rorax. 

GRATIOLA.  (Dim.  of  gratia,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  adm  rable  qualities.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plants  in  the 
Liiinaean  system.  Class,  Diandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  hedge- 
hyssop,  called  also  digitalis  minima,  gratia 
dei,  gratio/a  centaurioides .  I  his  exotic 
plant,  the  Gratio/a  uj/icinulis  ol  Linnaeu^  : — 
folits  lanceolatis  servatis,floril>us  prduncula- 
tis,  is  a  .iative  of  the  south  of  Europe  ;  Out 
is  raised  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have 
a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  but  no  remarkable 
smell:  they  purge  and  vomit  briskly  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  dry  herb,  and 
of  a  drachm  infused  in  wine  or  water.  This 
plant,  in  small  doses,  has  been  commonly 
employed  as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic  in 
hpciropical  diseases,  and  instances  of  its 
good  effects  in  ascites  and  anasarca  are  re- 
corded by  many  respectable  practition- 
ers. Gesner  and  Bergius  found  a  scruple 
of  the  powder  a  sufficient  dose,  as  in  this 
quantity  it  frequently  excited  nausea  or 
vomiting;  others  have  given  it  to  halt  a 
drachm,  two  scruples,  a  drachm,  and  even 
more. 

An  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is 
said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  plant 
itself,  and  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  half  a 
drachm,  or  a  drachm,  in  dysenteries,  pro- 
duces the  best  effects.  We  arc  also  told 
by  Kostrzewski  that,  in  the  hospitals  at  Vi- 
enna, three  maniacal  patients  were  perfect- 
ly recovered  by  its  use;  and  in  the  most 
confirmed  cases  of  luts  vc  i>  .;t<  d 

a  complete  cure;  it  usually  faced  l>\  in- 
cr'asi.ig  the  uruwy  cutaneous,  or  salivary 
discharges. 

GraTIOXA       OFFICINALIS.  The 
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matic  name  of  the  hedge-hyssop.  See  Gru- 
tiola. 

Gbaysdo.  (From  gravis,  heavy.)  A 
catarrh,  or  cold,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness 
in  the  head. 

Gravel.     See  Calculus. 

Green  sickness.     See  Chlorosis. 

Gressura.  (From  gredior,  to  proceed.) 
The  permsum  which  goes  from  the  pu- 
dendum to  the  anus. 

Grieutm.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
pars!;  y  ;   smallage. 

Griphomenos.  (From  ygiyo;,  a  net, 
because  it  surrounds  the  body  as  with  a 
ne>.)  Applied  to  pains  which  surround  the 
body  at  the  Loins. 

Gromwell,  common.     See  Lithospermum. 

GliOSSULARlA.  (Dim.  of  grossus,  an 
unripe  tig ;  so  named  because  us  fruit  re- 
sembles an  unripe  fig.)  The  gooseberry 
or  gooseberry-bush. 

Grotto  del  cam.  A  grotto  near 
Naples,  in  winch  dogs  are  suffocated.  The 
carbonic  acid  air  rises  about  eighteen 
inches.  A  man  therefore  is  not  affected, 
but  a  dog  forcibly  held  in,  or  who  cannot 
rise  above  it,  is  soon  killed,  unless  taken 
out.  He  is  recovered  by  plunging  him  in 
an  adjoining  like. 

Ground  liverwort.  See  Lichen  cinereus 
terrestris. 

Grocnw  ivr.  A  common  plant  used 
in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tea  in  pectoral 
complaints.     See  Hedera. 

Groundpine.     See  Chamtepitys. 

Groundnut.      See  Pignut. 

Groundsel-     See  Erigerum. 

Gutjtum.  Milium.  A  hard  white  tuber- 
cle of  the  skin,  resembling  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance a  millet -seed. 

Gbtphosts.  (From  yfv7ro»,  to  incur- 
vate. )  A  disease  of  the  nails,  winch  turn 
inwards,  and  irritate  the  soft  parts  below. 

GUAI  \CU  VI.  (From  the  Spanish  Guaya- 
can,  which  is  formed  from  the  Indian  Hoa.v- 
aenn.)  Guaiacum  Americanum,  Lignum 
vit,e  Lignum  sanctum.  Lignum  benedictum. 
Palus  sane  tits. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  svstem.  Class,  Decandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  of- 
ficinal guaiacum,  Giiiaiacum  officinale  of  Lin- 
nsetis  i—foliis  bijugis  obtusis.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The 
wood,  gum,  bark;  fruit,  and  even  the  flow- 
ers, have  been  found  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities.  The  wood  is  brought  principally 
from  Jamaica,  in  large  pieces  of  four  or 
five  hundred  weight  each,  and  from  its 
hardness  and  beauty  is  used  for  various  ar- 
ticles of  turnery  ware.  It  scarcely  dis- 
covers any  smell,  unless  heated,  or  while 
rasping,  in  which  circumstances  it  yields  a 
light  aromatic  one  :  chewed,  it  impresses  a 
slight  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and 
fauces.    The  gum,  or  rather  resin,  is  ob- 
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tained  by  wounding  the  bark  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  by  what 
has  been  called  jagging.  It  exudes  copi- 
ously from  the  wounds,  though  gradually ; 
and  when  a  quantity  is  found  accumulated 
upon  the  several  wounded  trees,  hardened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  gathered  and 
packed  up  in  small  kegs  for  exportation  ; 
it  is  of  a  friable  texture,  of  a  deep  greenish 
colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue  ; 
it  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no 
smell,  unless  heated.  The  bark  contains 
less  resinous  ma'.ter  than  the  wood,  and  is 
consequently  a  less  powerful  medicine, 
though  in  a  recent  state  it  is  strongly  ca- 
thartic. "  The  fruit,"  says  a  late  author, 
"  is  purgative,  and,  for  medicinal  use,  far 
excels  the  bark.  A  decoction  of  it  has 
been  known  to  cure  the  venereal  disease, 
and  even  the  yaws  in  its  advanced  stage, 
without  the  use  of  mercury."  Thefo-wers 
or  blossoms,  are  laxative,  and  in  Jamaica 
are  commonly  given  to  the  children  in  the 
form  of  syrup.  It  is  only  the  wood  and 
resin  of  guaiacum  which  aTe  now  in  ge- 
neral medicinal  use  in  Europe  ;  and  as  the 
efficacy  of  the  former  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  merely  from  the  quantity  of  resin- 
ous matter  which  it  contains,  they  may  be 
considered  indiscriminately  as  the  same 
medicine.  Guaiacum  was  first  introduced 
into  the  materia  medica  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  ;  and  previous  to  the 
use  of  mercury  in  the  lues  venerea,  it  was 
the  principal  remedy  employed  in  the  cure 
of  that  disease  ;  its  great  success  brought  it 
into  such  repute,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sold  for  seven  gold  crowns  a  pound :  but  not- 
withstanding the  very  numerous  testimonies 
in  its  favour,  it  often  failed  in  curing  the 
patient,  and  was  at  length  entirely  super- 
seded by  mer  ury  ;  and  though  it  be  still 
occasionally  employed  in  syphilis,  it  is 
rather  with  a  view  to  correct  other  diseases 
in  the  habit,  than  for  its  effects  as  an  anti- 
venereal.  It  is  now  more  generally  em- 
ployed for  its  virtues  in  curing  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains,  and  some  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Woodville  and  others  frequent- 
ly conjoined  it  with  mercury  and  soap,  and 
in  some  cases  with  bark  or  steel,  and 
found  it  eminently  useful  as  an  alterative. 
In  the  pharmacopoeias  it  is  directed  in  the 
form  of  tincture  and  elixir :  the  latter  is 
ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  College  to  be 
prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.  with  rectified 
spirit,  and  the  virous  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac. 
Of  these  compounds,  the  dose  may  be  from 
two  scruples  to  two  drachms;  the  gum 
is  generally  given  from  6  grains  to  20  or 
even  more,  for  a  dose,  either  in  pills  or  in 
a  fluid  form,  by  means  of  mucilage  or  the 
yolk  of  an  ee:g.  The  decoctum  Vignorum 
(Pharm.  Eding.)  of  which  guaiacum  is  the 
chief  ingredient,  is  commonly  taken  in  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a  day. 

As  manv  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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contended  that  guaiacum  was  a  true  spe- 
cific tor  the  venereal  diseas. ,  and  the  cue- 
bra  ed  Uoerhaave  maintained  the  same  opi- 
nion, the  following  observatians  are  in- 
serted :  Mr.  Pearson  mentions,  that  when 
he  was  first  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
L.ck  Hospital,  in  1781,  Mr  Bromfield  and 
Mr.  Williams  were  in  'lie  habit  of  reposing 
great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  de- 
coction of  guaiacum  wood.  This  was  ad- 
ministered to  such  patients  as  had  already 
employed  the  usual  quantity  of  mercury  i 
but  who  complained  of  nocturnal  pains, 
or  had  gummata.  nodes,  ozama,  and  other 
effects  of  the  venereal  virus,  connected 
with  secondary  symptoms,  as  did  not 
yield  to  a  course  of  mercurial  frictions. 
The  diet  consisted  of  raisins,  and  hard 
biscuit ;  from  2  to  4  pints  of  the  decoction 
were  taken  every  day  ;  the  hot  bath  was 
used  twice  a  week  ;  and  a  dose  of  anlimo- 
nial  wine  and  laudanum,  or  Dover's  pow- 
der, was  commonly  luken  every  evening. 
Constant  confinement  to  bed  was  not  deem- 
ed necessary  ;  neither  was  exposure  to  the 
vapour  of  burning  spirit,  with  a  view  of 
exciting  perspiration,  often  practised  ;  as 
only  a  moist  stale  of  the  skin  was  desired. 
This  treatment  was  sometimes  of  singular 
advantage  to  those  whose  health  had  sus- 
tained injury  from  the  disease,  long  con- 
finement, and  mercury.  The  strength  in- 
creased ;  bad  ulcers  healed  ;  exfoliations 
were  completed  ;  and  these  anomalous 
symptoms,  which  would  have  been  exaspe- 
rated by  mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guaiacum. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  which  the  good 
effects  of  guaiacum  made  it  be  erroneously 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  the  lues  venerea, 
the  medicine  was  also  formerly  given,  by 
some,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  venereal 
disease.  The  disorder  being  thus  bene- 
fited, a  radical  cure  was  considered  to  be 
accomplished;  and  though  frequent  re- 
lapses followed,  j  et,  as  these  partly  yielded 
to  the  same  remedy,  its  reputation  was 
still  kept  up.  Many  diseases  also,  which 
got  well,  were  probably  not  venereal 
cases.  Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  allow,  that 
in  symphilitic  affections,  it  may  indeed 
operate  like  a  true  antidote,  suspending,  tor 
a  time  the  progress  of  certain  venereal 
symptoms,  and  removing  other  appear- 
ances altogether;  but  he  observes,  that 
experience  has  evinced,  that  the  unsub- 
dued virus  yet  remains  active  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  found  guaiacum  of  lit- 
tle use  iii  pains  of  the  bones  except  when 
it  proved  sudorific ;  but  that  it  was  then 
inf  rior  to  antimony  or  volatile  alkali- 
When  the  constitution  has  been  impaired 
by  mercury  and  long  confinement,  and  there 
is  a  thickened  state  of  the  ligaments,  or  pe- 
riosteum,  or  foul  ulcers  stili  remaining,  Mr. 
Pearson  bays,  these  effects  will  of  en  subside 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction  ;  and 
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it    will    often  suspend    for  a    short    time 
the  progress  of  certain  secondary  Sympti 
of  the  lues  venerea  :  for  instance 
the  tonsils,    venereal  eruptions,  and    i 
nodes.        Mr.    Pearson,     however,    hi 
knew  one  instance,  in  which  guaiacum  era- 
dicated the  virus ;  and  he   contends,  that 
its  being  conjoined  with  mercury  neither 
increases  the  virtue  of  this  mineral,  lessens 
its  bad  effect.-,  nor  diminishes  the  necessity 
of  giving   a  certain    quantity  ot  it.     Mr. 
Pearson  remarks  that  tie  has  seen  guaiacum 
produce   good    effects    in    many   patients, 
having  cutaneous  diseases,  the  ozama,  and 
scrophulous  affections  of  the  membranes 
and  ligaments. 

Girineii-worm.     The  Gordius  medinensis. 

GUM.  The  mucilage  of  vegetables.  It 
is  usually  transparent,  more  or  less  brittle 
when  dry,  though  difficultly  pulverable ;  of 
an  insipid,  or  slightly  saccharine  taste  ;  so- 
luble in,  or  capable  of  combining  with, 
water  in  all  proportions,  to  which  it  gives  a 
gluey  adhesive  consistence,  in  proportion 
as  its  quantity  is  greater  It  is  separable, 
or  coagulates  by  the  action  of  weak  acids  ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  in  oil  ;  and  ca- 
pable of  the  acid  fermentation,  when  diluted 
with  water.  The  destructive  action  of  fire 
causes  it  to  emit  much  carbonic  acid,  and 
converts  it  into  coal  without  exhibiting 
any  flame.  Distillation  affords  water,  acid, 
a  small  quantity  of  oil,  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  much  coal. 

These  are  the  leading  properties  of 
g-ums,  rightly  so  called  ;  but  the  inaccuraie 
custom  of  former  times  applied  the  term 
gum  to  all  concrete  vegetable  juices  so 
that  in  common  we  hear  of  gum  copal, 
gum  sandarach,  and  other  gums,  which  are 
either  pure  resins,  or  mixtures  of  resins 
with  the  vegetable  mucilage. 

The  principal  gums  are,  1.  The  common 
gums,  obtained  from  the  plum,  the  jeach, 
the  cherry-tree,  &c.  2.  Gum  arabic,  which 
flows  naturally  from  the  acacia  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  elsewhere.  Tins  forms  a  clear 
transparent  mucilage  with  water.  3.  Gum 
Seneca  or  Senegal.  It  does  not  greatly 
difler  from  gum  arabic :  the  pieces  are 
larger  and  clearer  j  and  it  seems  to  com- 
municate a  higher  degree  of  the  adhesive 
quality  to  water.  It  is  much  used  by  cali- 
co-printers and  others.  The  first  sort  of 
gums  are  frequently  sold  by  tins  name,  but 
ma\  be  known  by  their  darker  colour. 
4.  Cum  adragant  or  tragacanth.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  a  small  plant  of  the  same  name, 
growing  in  9yria,  and  other  eastern  parts. 
It  omes  to  us  in  small  while  contoi 
pieces  resembling  worms.  It  is  usu 
dearer  than  other  gums, and  forms  a  thicker 
jelly  with  water. 

Mr.  WV-lis  has  found,  that  the  root  of  the 
common  blue  bell,  hyac  nthus  non  scrip- 
lus,  dried  and  powder  d,  affords  a  muci- 
lage  possessing  all   the   qualities  of  I 
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from  gum  arabic.  Tlie  roots  of  the  vernal 
squill,  white  lily  and  orchis,  equally  yield 
mucilage.  l/>rd  liundonald  has  extracicd 
a  mucilage  also  from  lichens. 

Gums  treated  with  nitric  acid  afford  the 
acid  of  sugar. 

Gum  boil.     See  Parulis. 

GUMMA.  A  strumous  tumour  on  the 
periosteum  of  a  hone. 

Gcmmi  arabicum.  See  Acacia  gummi. 

l»i  ''mi  carann.u.     See  Caruiina. 

Gummi  ckhasorum.  The  juices  which 
exude  trom  the  bark  of  cherry-trees.  It 
is  very  similar  to  gum  arabic,  for  which  it 
may  be  substituted. 

Gummi  chibou.  A  spurious  kind  of  gum 
elimi,  but  little  used. 

Gummi  courbaril.  An  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  the  juice  of  the  Hymenceu 
tourbaril.     See  Anime. 

Gummi  eufhorbii.     See  Euphorbium. 

Gummi  galda.     See  Galda. 

Gummi  gambiehse.     See  Kino. 

Gummi  guttje.     See  Gambogia. 

Gummi  heberb.  Ivy  gum-  The  re- 
sinous juice  01  the  JJedera  helix  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  ivy.  It  is  imported  trom  the  East 
Indies,  though  it  may  be  collected  from 
trees  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  over 
in  hard  compact  masses,  externally  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  internally  of  a  bright 
brownish  yellow,  with  reddish  specks  or 
veins,  h  has  a  strong,  resinous,  agreeable 
smell,  and  an  adstringent  taste.  Though 
never  used  in  the  practice  of  the  present 
da) ,  it  possesses  corroborant,  adstringent, 
and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

Gummi  juitiperiwum.     See  Sunelarack. 

Gummi  kikekunemalo.  See  Kikekune- 
tnuio. 

(ii  mmi  kixo.      See  Kino. 

Gummi  lacca.     See  Lacca. 

Gummi  mtrrha.     See  Jtfyrrha. 

Gummi  resixa  lutea.  An  astringent 
gum  from  New  Holland. 

Gummi  rubrum  astringens  gambiense. 
See  Kino. 

Gummi  sagapenum.     See  Sagapenum. 

Gummi  sknkgalesse.  This  is  a  true 
gum,  brought  from  the  country  through 
which  the  river  Senegal  runs,  in  loose  or 
single  drops,  much  larger  than  gum  arabic. 
It  exudes  from  the  Mimosa  Senegal  of  Lin- 
nxus.  And  is  similar  in  virtue  and  quality 
to  the  gum  arabic,  and  the  gum  which  ex- 
udes in  this  climate  from  the  cherry-trees. 

Gummi  tragacahtr\e.  See  Traga- 
cuntba. 

GUM-RESIN.  Gvm-resina  Gum-resins 
are  the  juices  of  plants  that  are  mixed 
with  resin,  and  an  extractive  matter,  which 
has   been  taken   for  a   gummy  substance. 

They  seldom  flow  naturally  from  plants, 
but  are  mostly  extracted  by  incision,  in  the 
form  of  white,  yallow,  ot  red  fluids,  which 
dry  in  >re  or  less  quickly.  Water,  spirit  of 
wine,  wine  or  vinegar,  dissolve  them  only 


in  part,  according  to  the  proportion  they 
contain  of  resin  or  extract.  Gum-resins 
may  also  be  formed  by  art,  by  digesting 
the  parts  of  vegetables  containing  the  gum- 
resin  in  diluted  aikah'ol,  and  then  evapo- 
rating it.  For  this  reason  most  tinctures 
contain  gum-resin.  The  principal  gum- 
resins  employed  medicinally  are  aloes,  am. 
mbniacum,  asafbetida,  gaibanum,  gambogia, 
guaiacum,  myrrha,  olibanum,  opoponax, 
sagapenum,  sarcocolla,  scammonium,  and 
styrax. 

GUMS.  Gingiva.  The  very  vascular 
and  elastic  substance  that  covers"  the  alveo- 
lar arches  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws, 
and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

GUTTA.  Alumel.  A  drop.  Drops  are 
uncertain  forms  of  administering  medi- 
cines. The  shape  of  the  bottle,  or  of  its 
mouth,  from  whence  the  drops  fall,  as  well 
as  the  consistence  of  the  fluid,  occasions  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  quantity  ad- 
ministered. 

Gutta  is  also  a  name  of  the  apoplexy, 
from  a  supposition  that  its  cause  was  a 
drop  of  blood  falling  from  the  brain  upon 
the  heart. 

G  utta  gamba.     See  Gambogia. 

Gutta  opaca.  A  name  for  the  cata- 
ract. 

GUTTA  SERENA.  (So  called  by  the 
Arabians.)  Amaurosis.  This  is  a  disease 
of  the  eye  attended  with  a  diminution  or 
total  loss  of  sight,  and  arising  from  a  para- 
lytic affection  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve. 

The  symptoms  of  gutta  serena  are  noted 
for  being  very  irregular.  In  many  cases, 
the  pupil  is  very  much  dilated,  immove- 
able ;uid  of  its  natural  black  colour.  Some- 
times, however,  in  the  most  complete  and 
incurable  cases,  the  pupil  is  of  its  natural 
size,  and  the  iris  capable  of  free  motion. 
In  some  cases,  the  pupil  has  a  dull,  glassy 
or  horny  appearance.  Sometimes  its  colour 
is  greenish,  occasionally  whitish  and  opake, 
so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  in- 
cipient cataract.  Richter  mentions  a  degree 
of  strabismus,  as  the  only  symptom,  except 
the  loss  of  sight,  as  invariably  attendant 
on  amaurosis. 

The  blindness  produced  by  the  gutta 
serena,  is  generally  preceded  by  an  ima- 
ginary appearance  of  numerous  insects,  or 
substances,  like  cobwebs,  interposing  them- 
selves between  objects  and  the  eye.  The 
origin  of  a  cataract  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  attended"  with  a  simple  cloudiness 
of  vision. 

Gutt.15  nigr.'e.  The  black  drops,  oc- 
casionally called  the  Lancashire  or  the 
Cheshire  drops.  A  secret  preparation  of 
opium,  said  to  be  more  active  than  the 
common  tind  ipposed  to  be  less 

injurious,  a.  s<  ,  I  im  followed  bj  In 

Grrr.K  rosacks.  Red  spots  upon  the 
face  and  nose. 
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Gcttuhax  aktery.  The  superior  thy. 
roideal  artery.  The  first  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid. 

Gymnastica.       (From     yvfjivos,     naked, 
performed  by  nuked   men    in    the   public 
games.)     A  method  of  curing  diseases  by 
exercise,  or  that  part  of  physic  which  treats 
of  the  rules  that  are  to  be  observed  in  all 
sorts  of  exercises,  for  the  preservation  of 
health.    This  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  one  Herodicus,  born  at  Salymbra,  a  city 
of  Thrace ;  or,  as  some  say,  at  Leutini  in 
Sicily.    He  was  first  master  of  an  academy, 
where  young  gentlemen  came  to  learn  war- 
like and    manly   exercises ;    and    observ- 
ing them  to  be  very  healthful  on  that  ac- 
count, he  made  exercise  become  an  art  in 
reference  to  the  recovering  of  men  out  of 
diseases,  as  well  as  preserving  them  from 
them  :  and  called  it  Gymnastic,  which  he 
made  a  great  part  of  his  practice  of  physic. 
But   Hippocrates,    who    was    his    scholar, 
blames  him  sometimes    for   his  excesses 


with  this  view.  And  Plato  exclaims 
against  lnm  with  some  warmth,  for  enjoin- 
ing his  patients  to  walk  from  Allien-  to 
Megara,  which  is  about  25  miles,  and  to 
come  home  on  foot  as  they  went,  as  soon  as 
ever  they  had  but  touched  the  walls  ot  the 
city. 

Gtn*:cia.  (From  yvvx,  woman.)  It  sig- 
nifies the  menses,  and  sometimes  the 
lochia. 

(ivxi:ciim.  (From  j/wn,  a  woman.)  A 
seraglio  ;  the  pudendum  muliebre ;  also  a 
name  for  antimony. 

Gynecomania.  (From  yuvx,  a  woman, 
and  /U2.VU*.,  madness.)  That  species  of  insa- 
nity that  arises  from  love. 

Gynecomastia.  (From  yum,  a  woman, 
and  puree,  a  breast.)  An  enormous  increase 
of  the  breasts  of  women. 

Gynjkcomystax.  (From  yum,  a  woman, 
and  ,mi/ctci£,  a  beard.)  The  hairs  on  the 
female  pudenda. 
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.ab.ew.  A  bridle.  A  bandage  for 
keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  together,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  bridle. 

Hac  ib.  A  -pecus  of  carduus.  Gundelia 
tournefovtii  of  Linmeus  : — ihe  young  shoots 
of  which  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  but  the 
roots  are  emetic. 

Hjjmagoga.  (From  f-tfjix,  blood,  and 
«)5»,  to  bring  off'.)  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges. 

Hemalofia.  (From  <tt/mx,  blood,  and 
tafltfjuu,  to  see.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  m 
which  all  things  appear  of  a  red  colour. 
A  variety  of  the  pseudoblepsis  imaginana. 

H/EMALOr.s.  (From  aj/ua.,  blood,  and  ar^,, 
the  face.)  A  red  or  livid  mark  in  the  face 
or  eye.     A  blood-shot  eye. 

Hjkmanthcs.  (From  the  au/un,  blood,  and 
«.»6«,  a  flower,  so  called  from  its  colour.) 
The  blood-flower. 

HJEMATEMES1S.  (From  <u(M,  blood, 
and  ifAne,   to  vomit.)      Vomit  it  g   cruetitus. 

A  vomiting  of  blood.  A  vomiting  of 
blood  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from 
one  which  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  by  its 
being  usually  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
weight,  pain,  or  anxieiy  in  the  reg  on  of  the 
stomach;  by  its  being  unaccompanied  by 
an}  cough ;  by  its  being  discharged  in 
a  very  considerable  quantity ;  by  its  being 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  somewhat  grumous ; 
and  by  its  being  mixed  with  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  stomach. 

The  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  any 
thing  received  into  the  stomach,  which  sti- 


mulates it  violently  or  wounds  it  ;  or  may 
proceed  from  blows,  bruises,  or  any  other 
cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in 
this  organ,  or  of  determining  too  great  a 
flow  of  blood  to  it ;  but  it  arises  more 
usaliy  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  di-<  ;isc 
(such  as  a  suppression  of  the  menstrual, 
hemorrhoidal  flux,  or  obstructions  in  the 
hver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera)  than  as  a 
primary  affection. 

Hxmatemesis  is  seldom  so  profuse  as  to 
destroy  the  patient  suddenly,  and  the  prin- 
cipal danger  seems  to  arise,  either  from 
the  great  debility  which  repeated  attacks 
of  the  complaint  induce,  or  from  the  l<  dg- 
ment  of  blood  in  the  intestines,  which  by 
becoming  putrid  might  occasion  some  other 
disagreeable  disorder. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section, where  it  proves  fatal,  will  depend 
on  the  disease  of  which  it  has  proved  symp- 
tomatic. 

Haematites.  (From  cu;**.,  blood,  so 
named  from  its  property  of  Stopping  blood, 
or  from  its  colour.)  Lapis  hxmuti" 
Bloodstone.  An  elegant  iron  ore  called 
bloodstone.  Finely  levigated,  and  treed 
from  the  grosser  parts  by  frequent  wash- 
ings with  water,  it  has  been  long  recom- 
mended in  haemorrhages,  fluxes,  uterine 
obstructions,  &c.  in  doses  of  from  one 
scruple  to  three  or  tour. 

H;ematinus.  (From  aufActlilut,  the  blood- 
stone.) An  epithet  of  a  collyrium,  in 
which  was  the  bloodstone. 

HEMATOCELE.     (From  */«*,   blood, 
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and  itHKti,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the 
scrotum,  or  spermatic  chord,  proceeding 
from  or  caused  by  blood. 

The  distinction  of  the  different  kinds  of 
hematocele,  though  not  usually  made,  is 
absolutely  necessary  towards  rightly  under- 
standing the  disease ;  the  general  idea,  or 
Conception  of  which,  appears  to  M.\  Pott 
to  be  s  .mewhal  erroneous,  and  to  have 
produced  a  prognostic  which  is  ill  founded 
and  hasty.  According  to  this  eminent 
surgeon,  the  disease  properly  called  hae- 
matocele  is  of  four  kinds  :  two  of  which 
have  their  seat  within  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis;  one  within  the  albuginea  ;  and  the 
fourth  in  the  tunica  communis,  or  common 
cellular  membrane,  investing  the  spermatic 
vessels. 

In  the  passing  an  instrument,  in  order  to 
let  out  the  water  from  an  hydrocele  of  the 
vaginal  coat,  a  vessel  is  sometimes  wound- 
ed, which  is  ot  such  size,  as  to  tinge  the 
fluid,  pretty  deeply  at  the  time  of  its  run- 
ning out :  the  orifice  becoming  close,  when 
the  water  is  all  discharged,  and  a  plaster 
being  applied,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow 
from  thence,  but  insinuates  itself  partly 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  coat,  and 
partly  into  the  cells  of  the  dartos  ;  making 
sometimes,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  a 
tumour  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  original 
hydrocele.     This  is  one  species. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  tapping  an  hy- 
drocele,  that  although  the  fluid  discharged 
by  that  operation  be  perfectly  clear  and 
limpid,  yet  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
(sometimes  in  a  few  hours)  the  scrotum 
becomes  as  large  as  it  was  before,  and  pal- 
pably as  full  of  a  fluid.  If  a  new  puncture 
be  now  made,  the  discharge  instead  of  be- 
ing limpid  (as  before)  is  now  either  pure 
blood  or  very  blood).  This  is  another 
species  ;  but,  like  the  preceding,  confined 
to  the  tunica  vaginalis 

The  whole  vascular  compages  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  sometimes  very  much  enlarged, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  so  lax  and 
loose,  that  the  tumour  produced  thereby 
has,  to  the  finders  of  an  examiner,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  swelling  composed  of  a 
mere  fluid, supposed  to  be  somewhat  thick, 
or  viscid.  This  is  in  some  measure  a  de- 
ception ;  but  not  totally  so :  the  greater 
part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the 
loosened  texture  of  the  testes;  but  there  is 
very  frequently  a  quantity  of  extr.*vasaied 
blood  also. 

It  this  be  supposed  to  be  an  hydrocele, 
and  pierced,  the  discharge  will  be  mere 
blood.  This  is  a  third  kind  ot  hemato- 
cele ;  and  very  different,  in  all  its  circum- 
st;.pces,  from  the  two  preceding:  the  fluid 
is  shed  from  the  vessels  of  the  glanaular 
part  of  the  testicles,  and  contained  within 
the  tunica  albuginea. 

The  fourth  consists  of  a  rupture  of,  and 
an  effusion  of  blood,  from  a  branch  of  the 
spermatic  vein,  in  its  passage  froth    the 


groin  to  the  testicle.  In  which  case,  the 
extravasation  is  made  into  the  tunica  con*. 
munis,  or  cellular  membrane,  investing  the 
spermatic  vessels. 

Each  of  these  species,  Mr.  Potts  says,  he 
has  seen  so  distinctly,  and  perfectly,  that 
he  has  not  the  smallest  doubt  concerning 
their  existence,  and  ot  their  difference  from 
each  other. 

II  kmatochysis.  (From  *i{/.*.,  blood,  and 
~Xta>,  to  pour  out.)  A  haemorrhage  or  flux 
of  blood. 

HvEMATODES.  (From  *t,u*.,  blood; 
so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  flowers.) 
1.  An  old  name  of  the  bloody  cranesbill. 
See  Geranium  sangidneum. 

2.  Now  applied  to  a  fungus  or  fleshy  ex- 
crescense,  which  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  blood. 

HEMATOLOGY.  (From  *«<«*,  blood, 
and  Koyo^,  a  discourse.)  Huemotologia.  The 
doctrine  of  the  blood. 

H  bmatomphalocele.  (From  tup*,  blood, 
ofxy&h®',  the  navel,  and  x»a.j»,  a  tumour.) 
A  species  of  ecchymosis.  A  tumour  about 
the  navel  from  an  extravasation  of  blood. 
It  is  mostly  absorbed  but,  if  too  consider- 
able, a  puncture  may  be  made  to  evacuate 
the  blood,  as  in  ecchymosis.  See  Ecchy- 
mosis. 

H^matopedesis.  (From  tu/uu.,  blood, 
and  <m£a.m,  to  leap.)  The  leaping  of  the 
blood  from  a  wounded  artery. 

H.emotosis.  (From  m/ux,  blood.)  An 
haemorrhage  or  flux  of  blood. 

H.-EM  ATOXYLON.  (From  <aput,  blood, 
ami  £c/aov,  wood ;  so  called  from  the  red 
colour  of  its  wood.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Decandria.     Order.  Monogynia. 

II A  VI ATOXYLUM.  (  From  */,<**,  blood, 
or  eu/uoQixoc,  bloody,  and  £y\ov,  wood.} 
The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the 
logwood;  wh:ch  is  so  called  from  its  red 
colour.     See  Lignum  campechen'se. 

H/EMATOXTLON      C  AMPECHIAN  DM.         The 

systematic  name  of  the  logwood-tree.  See 
Lignum  campechianum. 

HEMATURIA.  (From  <up*,  blood, 
and  *gov,  urine.)  The  voiding  of  blood  with 
urine.  This  disease  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned either  by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or 
some  violent  exertion,  such  as  b  ;rd  riding 
and  jumping;  but  it  more  usually  arises 
from  a  small  stone  lodged  either  in  the  kid- 
ney or  ureter,  which,  by  its  size  or  irregu- 
larity, wounds  the  inner  surface  of  the  part 
it  comes  in  contact  with  ;  in  which  case 
the  blood  discharged  is  mast  usually  some- 
what coagulated,  and  deposits  a  sediment 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  resembling  the 
grounds  of  coffee. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  when 
proceeding  from  the  kidney  or  ureter,  is 
commonly  attended  with  an  acute  pain  in 
the  back,  and  some  difficulty  of  making 
water,  the  urine,  which  comes  away  first, 
being  muddy  and  high  coloured,  but  to- 
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wards  the  close  of  its  flowing,  becoming 
transparent  and  of  a  natural  appearance, 
When  the  blood  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  bladder,  it  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  sense  of  heat  and  pain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  belly. 

The  voiding  of  bloody  urine  is  always 
attended  with  some  danger,  particularly 
when  mixed  with  purulent  matter.  When 
it  arises  in  tike  course  of  any  malignant 
disease,  it  shews  a  highly  putrid  state  of 
the  blood,  and  always  indicates  a  fatal 
termination. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section will  accord  with  those  usually  met 
with  in  the  disease  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  complaint. 

IJjEHoniA.  (From  atfxcefom,  to  stupefy.) 
A  painful  stupor  of  the  teeth,  caused  by 
acrid  substances  touching  them. 

Hi:MorroE.  (From  *i/u*,  blood,  and 
nrjuce,  fo  spit  up.)  The  spitting  of  blood. 
See  Hemoptysis. 

MvEMOrTYSIS.  (From  mp*,  blood, 
7r]vce,  lo  spit.)  Hainoptoe.  A  spitting  of 
blood.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by 
Culien  in  the  class  of  pyrexia,  and  order 
hemorrhagic  It  is  characterized  by  cough- 
ing up  florid  nr  Irothy  blood,  preceded 
usually  by  heat  or  pain  in  the  chest,  irrita- 
tion in  the  larynx,  and  a  saltish  taste  in  the 
mouth.  There  are  five  species  of  this 
disease  :  1.  Hemoptysis  plethoricd,  from 
fulness  of  the  vessels.  2.  Hemoptysis  vio- 
lent  a,  from  some  external  violence.  3- 
Hemoptysis  phthisica,  from  ulcers  corrod- 
ing the  small  vessels.  4.  Hemoptysis  calcu- 
losa,  from  calculous  matter  in  the  lungs.  5. 
Hemoptysis  vacaria,  from  the  suppression 
of  some  customary  evacuation. 

It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  he- 
matemesis,  as  in  this  last  the  blood  is 
usually  thrown  out  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties ;  and  is,  moreover,  of  a  darker  colour, 
more  grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  stomach  ;  whereas  blood 
proceeding  from  the  lungs  is  usually  in 
small  quantity,  of  a  florid  colour,  and  mix- 
ed with  a  little  fro'hy  mucus  only. 

A  spitting  of  blood  arises  most,  usually 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  25,  and  may  be 
occasioned  by  any  violent  exerti  n  either 
in  running,  jumping,  wrestling,  singing 
loud,  or  blowing  wind-instruments ;  as 
likewise  by  wounds,  plethora,  weak  vessels, 
hectic  fever,  coughs,  irregular  living,  ex- 
cessive drinking,  or  the  suppression  of  some 
accustomed  discharge,  such  as  the  men- 
strual or  hemorrhoidal.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  by  breathing  air  which  is 
too  much  rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to 
expand  the  lungs. 

Persons  in  whom  there  is  a  faulty  propor- 
tion either  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or 
in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  being  distin- 
guished by  a  narrow  thorax  and  prominent 
shoulders,  or  who  are  of  a  delicate  make 
and  sanguine  temperament,    seem   much 


predisposed  to  this  lixmorrhage ;  but  in 
these,  i.e  complaint  is  often  brought  on  by 
the  co  currence  of  the  various  occ  isional 
and  exciting  causes  before  mentioned 

A  spitting  of  blood   is  no-,  however,  al- 
ways to  be  considered  as  a  primary  disi 
It  is  often  only  a  symptom,  and  in 
disorders,  such  as  pleurisies,  peripneumo- 
nies,  and  many  fevers,  often  arises,  and  is 
the  presage  of  a  favourable  termination. 

Sometimes  it  is  preceded  (as  has  already 
been  observed)  by  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  a  dry  tickling 
cough,  and  some  slight  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  with  shiver- 
ings,  coldness  at  the  extremities,  pains  in 
the  back  and  loins,  flatulency,  ostiveness, 
and  lassitude.  The  blood  which  is  spit  up 
is  sometimes  thin,  and  of  floi  id  red 
lour  ;  and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of 
a  dark  or  blackish  cast  ;  nothing,  however, 
can  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance, 
but  that  "he  blood  has  lain  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  the  breast,  before  it  was 
discharged. 

An  hemoptooe  is  not  attended  with  dan- 
ger, where  no  symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  have  preceded,  or  accompanied  the 
haemorrhage,  or  where  it  leaves  behind  no 
cough,  dyspnea,  or  other  affection  of  the 
lungs  ;  nor  is  it  dangerous  in  a  strong 
healthy  person,  of  a  sound  constitution  ; 
but  when  it  attacks  persons  of  a  weak  lax 
fibre,  and  delicate  habit,  if  may  be  difficult 
to  remove  it. 

V.  seldom  takes  place  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  prove  fatal  at  once ;  but  when  it  does, 
he  effusion  is  from  some  large  vessel.  The 
danger,  therefore,  will  be  in  proportion  as 
the  discharge  of  blood  comes  from  a  large 
vessel,  or  a  snvdl  one. 

When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  some  large  vessels, 
there  is  found,  on  dissection,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  clotted  blood  betwixt  the  lungs 
and  pleura,  and  there  is  usually  more  or 
less  of  an  inflammatory  appearance  at  the 
ruptured  part.  Where  the  disease  tcrmi- 
nates  in  pulmonary  consumption,  the  same 
morbid  appearances  are  to  be  met  with  as 
described  under  that  particular  head. 

HjEWORRHAGIA.  (From  ut,uj,  blood, 
and  pmyvufAo,  to  break  out.)  A  hemorrhage  ; 
or  flow  of  blood. 

HEMORRHAGIC.  Hemorrhages,  or 
afiioxes  of  blood.  An  order  in  the  class 
pyrexia:  of  Cullen's  nosology  is  so  call  <' 
It  is  characterized  by  pyrexia  with  a  dis- 
charge of  blood,  without  any  external  in- 
jury ;  the  blood  on  venesection  exhibiting 
the  huffy  coat.  The  order  hxmorrhagicc 
contains  the  following  genera  of  diseases, 
viz.  epis'aX'S,  hemoptysis,  phthisis,  hemor- 
rhois  and  mi  norrh  gia. 

HEMORRHOIDAL  ARTERIES.  Jlrte- 
rix  hxmorrhoiduks.  The  arteries  of  the 
rectum  arc  so  called  :  tie  \  .re  sometimes 
two,  and  at  other  times  three,  in  number. 
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1.  The  upper  hemorrhoidal  artery,  which 
is  the  great  branch  of  die  lower  mesenteric 
continued  into  the  pelvis.  2.  The  middle 
namorrhoidal,  which  sometimes  comes  off' 
mini  die  hypogastric  artery,  and  very  often 
from  the  pudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes 
warning.  3.  The  lower  or  external  hemor- 
rhoidal is  almost  always  a  branch  of  the 
pudical  artery,  or  that  artery  which  goes  to 
the  penis. 

HEMORRHOIDAL  VEINS.  Vena  Ha- 
morrhuidales.  These  are  two.  1.  The  exter- 
nal, which  evacuates  itself  into  the  vena 
iliaca  interna.  2.  The  internal,  which  con- 
veys its  blood  into  the  vena  porta: 

H^MORRHOIS.  (From  aZ/Ma>  blood, 
and  gia>,  to  flow.)  Ai?norrhois.  The  piles. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  tne  class  pyrexia  and 
order  hamorr/iugia  of  Cullen.  They  are 
certain  excrescences  or  tumours  arising 
about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the  inferior 
part  of  the  intestinum  rectum  ;  when  they 
discharge  blood,  particularly  upon  the  pa- 
tient's going  to  stool,  the  disease  is  known 
by  the  name  of  bleeding  piles  .•  but  when 
there  is  no  discharge,  it  is  called  blind  piles. 
The  rectum,  as  well  as  the  colon,  is  com- 
posed of  several  muscular  membranes,  con- 
nected to  each  other  by  an  intervening  cel- 
lular substance ;  and  as  the  muscular  fibres 
of  this  intestine  always  tend,  by  their  con- 
traction, to  lessen  its  cavity,  the  internal 
membrane,  which  is  very  lax,  forms  it- 
self into  several  rugae  or  (bids.  In  this 
construction  nature  respects  the  use  of  the 
part,  which  occasionally  gives  passage  to 
or  allows  the  retention  of  "he  excrements, 
the  hardness  and  bulk  of  which  might  pro- 
duce considerable  lacerations,  if  this  intes- 
tine were  not  capable  of  dilatation.  The 
arteries  and  veins  subservient  to  this  part 
are  called  hemorrhoidal,  and  the  blood 
that  returns  from  hence  is  carried  to  the 
meser.de  veins.  The  intestinum  rectum  is 
particularly  subject  to  the  haemorrhoids, 
from  its  situation,  structure,  and  use  ;  for 
whilst  the  course  of  the  blood  is  assisted  in 
almost  all  the  other  veins  of  the  body,  by 
the  distension  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  pans,  the 
blood  in 'the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  which  is 
to  ascend  against  the  natural  tendency  of 
its  own  weight,  is  not  only  destitute  of  these 
assistances,  but  is  impeded  in  its  passage  : 
for,  first,  the  large  excrements  which  lodge 
in  this  intestine  dilate  its  sides,  and  the 
different  resistances  which  they  form  there 
are  so  many  impediments  obstructing  the 
return  of  the  blood ;  not  in  the  large  veins, 
for  they  are  placed  along  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  intestine,  but  in  all  the  capilla- 
ries which  enter  into  its  composition.  Se- 
condly, as  often  as  these  large  excrements, 
protruded  by  others,  approach  near  the 
anus,  their  successive  pressure  upon  the 
internal  coats  of  the  intestine,  which  they 
dilate,  drives  back  the  blood  into  the  veins, 
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and  for  so  long  suspends  its  course ;  the 
necessary  consequence  of  which  is,  a  dis- 
tension of  the  veins  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  fills  them.  Thirdly, 
in  every  effort  we  make,  either  in  going  to 
stool,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  the  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
diaphragm  pressing  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen downwards,  and  these  pressing  upon 
the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis,  another 
obstruction  is  thereby  .pposedtothe  return 
of  the  blood,  not  only  in  the  iarge  veins,  but 
also  in  the  capillaries,  which,  being  of  too 
weak  a  texture  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  that  always  tends  to  dilate  them,  may 
thereby  become  varicose. 

The  dilatation  of  all  these  vessels  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  hemorrhoids  ;  tor  the 
internal  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  the  cel- 
lular membrane  which  connects  that  to  the 
muscular  coat,  are  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  the  distension  of  the  vessels  of  which 
they  are  composed.  This  distension,  not 
being  equal  in  every  part,  produces  separate 
tumours  in  the  gut,  or  at  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  which  increases  according  as  the  venal 
blood  is  obstructed  in  them,  or  circulates 
there  more  slowly. 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  retarding 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  may  occasion  this  disease. 
Thus,  persons  that  are  generally  costive, 
who  are  accustomed  to  sit  long  at  stool, 
and  strain  hard  ;  pregnant  women,  or  such 
as  have  had  difficult  labours;  and  likewise 
persons  who  have  an  obstruction  in  their 
liver  ;  are  for  the  most  part  afflicted  with 
the  piles  ;  yet  every  one  has  not  the  he- 
morrhoids, the  different  causes  which  arev 
mentioned  above  being  not  common  to  all, 
or  at  least  not  having  in  all  the  same  effects. 
When  die  hemorrhoids  are  once  formed, 
they  seldom  disappear  entirely,  and  we  may 
judge  of  those  within  the  rectum  by  those, 
which,  being  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are 
plainly  to  be  seen.  A  small  pile,  that  has 
been  painful  for  some  days,  may  cease  to 
be  so,  and  dry  up ;  but  the  skin  does  not 
afterwards  retain  its  former  firmness,  being 
more  lax  and  wrinkled,  like  the  empty  skin 
of  a  grape.  If  this  external  pile  swells  and 
sinks  again  several  times,  we  may  perceive, 
after  each  return,  the  remains  of  each  pile, 
though  shrivelled  and  decayed,  yet  still  left 
larger  than  before.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  those  that  are  situated  within  the  rec- 
tum ;  they  may  happen  indeed  never  to  re- 
turn again,  if  the  cause  that  produced  them 
is  removed  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
crements in  passing  out  occasion  a  return 
of  the  swelling,  to  which  the  external  ones 
are  less  liable  :  for  the  internal  piles  make 
a  sort  of  knots  or  tumours  in  the  intestine, 
which  straightening  the  passage,  the  excrel 
ments,  in  passing  out,  occasion  irritations 
there,  that  are  more  or  les^  painful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efforts  which  the  person 
3  Af 
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tn:-.kes  in  going  to  stool ;  and  it  is  thus  these 
tumour  become  gradually  larger.  The 
orrhbids  are  subject  to  many  varia- 
tions ;  ihej  maj  become  inflamed  from  the 
above  lr  ations  to  which  I  bey  are  exposed, 
and  thi.>  inflammation  cannot  always  be  re- 
moved by  art.  In  some,  the  inflammation 
terminate-;  in  an  abscess,  which  arises  in 
the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and  degener 
into  m  fistula.  These  piles  are  very  painful 
till  the  .  b<ce^sis  formed.  In  others,  the 
inflammation  terminates  by  induration  of 
the  hemorrhoid,  which  remains  in  a  man- 
ner schirrous.  Ihese  never  lessen,  but 
must  necessarily  grow  large*.  This  schir- 
rous  sometimes  ulcerates,  and  continually 
discharges  a  sanies,  which  the  patient  per- 
ceives by  stains  on  his  shirt,  and  by  its  oc- 
casion.ng  a  very  troublesome  itching  about 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  These  kinds  of  hae- 
morrhoids sometimes  turn  cancerous.  There 
are  some  haemorrhoids,  and  those  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  wh.ch  are  covered  with  so  fine 
a  >kin  as  frequently  to  admil  blood  to  pass 
through  Tins  fine  skin  is  only  the  internal 
coat  of  th»  r  ctum,  greatly  attenuated  by 
the  varicose  distensit  n  of  its  vessels.  The 
baemorrli  ige  may  proci  cd  from  two  causes ; 
name!  from  an  excoriation   pro- 

duct! by  '■■>.  hardness  of  the  excements, 
ov  fin  n  the  rupture  of  the  t-imefied  vessels, 
which  freut  distension. 

In  sm  th     |      ient  voids  blood 

aim  ;i  every  time  he  goes  to  stool;  in  others 
noi  so  cons  antly  We  somerimes  meet 
with  me  vho  h  ve  a  periodical  bleeding 
by  the  ,>iies,  noi  m  mses  in  wo- 

mer ;  and  >•  this  evacuation,  if  moderate, 
does  not  \  ■  aken  the  constitution,  we  may 
info-  that  it  supplies  some  other  evacuation, 
which  nature  either  ceases  to  carry  on,  or 
does  k  >t  furnish  in  due  quantity  ;  and  hence 
also  we  ma)  ex]  lain  why  the  suppression 
of  mis  discharge,  to  winch  nature  had  bem 
accustomed,  is  frequently  attended  with 
dangerous  diseases.  The  haemorrhoids  are 
son ii  limes  distended  to  that  degree  as  to 
fill  the  rectum,  so  that  if  the  excrements 
are  at  all  hard  they  cann  jt  pass.  In  thi: 
case  the  excrements  force  the  haemorrhoids 
out  of  the  amis,  to  procure  a  free  passage, 
co'.sequently  the  internal  coat  of  the  rec- 
tum, to  .'  hich  they  are  connected,  yields 
to  extension,  and  upon  examining  these 
patients  immediately  after  having  been  at 
stool,  a  part  of  the  internal  coat  of  that 
gut  is  perceived  forming  a  sort  of  ligature 
or  stricture  round  the  hemorrhoids  A 
difficulty  will  occur  in  the  return  of  these, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  as  the  verge 
of  the  anus  is  more  or  less  contracted. 
If  the  bleeding  piles  come  out  in  the 
same  manner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is 
then  they  void  moit  bio:  d,  because  the 
verge  of  the  anus  forms  a  kind  of  ligature 
above  them. 


Hbmostasia.  (From  «i/w*,  blood,  and 
im/uu,  to  stand.)     A  stagnation  of  blood. 

11  i •'mostatica.  (From  cufxu.,  blood,  and 
r*»,  to  stop.)  Styptics.  Medicines  which 
stop  haemorrhages. 

Hagiospermum.  (From  a^/oc,  holy,  and 
TyripfAtt,  seed,  so  called  from  its  reputed 
virtues.)    Wormseed. 

Hagioxyium  (From  *yiK,  holy,  and 
%u\o»,  wood,  so  named  because  of  its  medi- 
cal virtues  )    Guaiacum. 

KAIR.  Pili.  Capilli.  The  hairs  of  the 
hunun  body  are  thin,  elastic,  dry  filaments, 
aiising  from  the  skin.  They  consist  of  the 
bulb,  situated  under  the  skin,  which  is  a 
vascular  and  nervous  vesicle  ;  and  a  trunk, 
which  perforates  the  skin- and  cuticle,  and 
is  covered  with  a  peculiar  vagina.  The 
colour  of  hair  varies  ;  its  seat,  however,  is 
in  the  medullary  juice.  The  hair,  accord- 
ing  to  its  situation,  is  differently  named; 
thus,  on  the  head  it  is  called  aipilli ;  over 
the  eyes,  superdtia  ;  cilia,  on  the  margin  of 
the  e)elids  ;  vibrissa,  ,n  the  foramina  ol  the 
nostrils \pi1i  auricutares,  in  the  external  au- 
ditory passage  ;  mystax,  on  the  upper  lip  ; 
ana  barba,  on  the  lower  jaw. 

Halattcm.  (From  oat,  salt.)  A  clyster 
con  pc  jed  chiefly  of  salt. 

Haxcbehia.  (From  «a?,  salt,  and  -/u»t 
to  pouv  out  )    The  art  of  fusing  salts. 

Haleitkitm.  (From  axe,  salt,  and  sxa/w, 
oil  )    A  medicine  composed  of  salt  and  oil. 

IIalicabacum.  (From  a.M,  the  sea,  and 
KcmuCo;,  nigh' -shade;  so  called  because  it 
grow-  upor  the  banks  of  the  sea.)  See 
Alkekengi. 

Halimus.  (From  «a?,  the  sea,  because 
of  its  saltish  taste.)  Sea-purslane,  said  to  be 
antispasmodic. 

Halimtiium.  (From  *ac,  the  sea, 
and  v/7gov,  nitre.)  Nitre,  or  rather  rock 
salt 

HA.LITUS.  (From  halito,  to  breathe 
out.)     A  vapour  or  gaz. 

IIALLUCINATIO.  (From  hallucinor, 
to  err.)  A  depraved  or  erroneous  imagina- 
tion. 

HALO.  (From  a.xi<;t  an  area  or  circle.) 
The  red  circle  surrounding  the  nipple, 
which  becomes  somewhat  brown  in  old 
people,  and  is  beset  with  many  sebaceous 
glands 

Halmyhodks.  (F'rom  aA/ai/goc,  salted.) 
A  term  applied  to  the  humour-  ;  it  means 
acrimonious.  It  is  also  applied  to  fevers 
which  communicate  such  an  itching  sensa- 
tion as  is  perceived  from  handling  salt  sub- 
stances. 

Hamalgama.     See  Amalgam. 

HAMPSTEAD  WATER  A  good  chaly- 
beate mineral  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 

HAMULUS.  (Dim.  of  hamus,  a  hook.) 
Hamus.  A  term  in  anatomy,  applied 
to  any  hook-like  process,  as  the  hamulus 
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of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphsmoid 
bone. 

Hamub.     See  Hamulus. 
HAND.     Manus.    The  hand  is  composed 
of  the  carpus  or    wrist,  metacarpus,  and 
fingers.     The  arteries  of  the  hand  are  the 
palmary  arch  and  the  digital  arteries.     The 
veins   are  the  digital,   the  cephalic  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  sahatella.     The  nerves  are 
the  cutaneus  externus  and  interims 
Hah;>esia.     See  Lapis  Hibernicus. 
HAKE  LIP.     Lagocheilus.      Labia    lepo- 
rina.     A  fissure  or  longitudinal  division  of 
one  or  both  lips.     Children  are  frequently 
born  with  this  kind  of  malformation,  parti- 
cularly of  the  upper  lip.     Sometimes  the 
portions    of  the  lip,  which    ought   to  be 
united,  have  a  considerable  space  between 
them ;  in   other    instances    they    are    not 
much  apart.      The  cleft    is    occasionally 
double,  there  being  a  little  lobe,  or  small 
portion    of  the  lip,  situated   between  the 
two  fissures.     Every  species  of  the  defor- 
mity has  the  same  appellation  of  hare-lip, 
in  consequence  of  the  imagined  resemblance 
which  the  part  has  to  the  upper  lip  of  a 
hare. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip 
itself.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  extends 
along  the  bones  of  the  palate,  even  as  far  as 
the  uvula.  Sometimes  these  bones  are  to- 
tally wanting  ;  sometimes  they  are  only  di- 
vided by  a  fissure. 

Such  a  m  .lformation  is  always  peculiarly 
afflicting.  In  its  least  degree,  it  constantly 
occasions  considerable  deformity;  and  when 
it  is  more  marked,  it  frequently  hinders  in- 
fants from  sucking,  and  makes  it  indispen- 
sable to  nourish  t'lem  by  other  means. 
When  the  lower  lip  alone  is  affected,  which 
is  not  most  frequently  the  case,  the  child 
can  neither  retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn  to 
speak,  except  witli  >he  greatest  impedi- 
ment. But  when  the  fissure  pervades  the 
palate,  the  patient  not  only  never  articu- 
lates but  very  imperfectly,  but  cannot  mas- 
ticate nor  swallow,  except  with  great  diffi- 
culty, on  account  of  the  food  readily  get- 
ting up  into  the  nose. 

IIARMONIA.  (From  *pa>,  to  sit  togeth- 
er.) Harmony.  A  species  of  synarthrosis, 
or  immoveable  connection  of  bones,  in 
which  bones  are  connected  together  by 
means  of  rough  margins,  not  dentiform ;  in 
this  manner  most  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
are  connected  together. 

HARROGATE  WATER.  The  villages 
of  High  and  Low  Harrogate  are  situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  countyof  York,  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Knaresborough.  The 
whole  of  Harrogate,  in  particular,  has  long 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  by  pos- 
sessing two  kinds  of  very  valuable  springs  ; 
and,  some  years  ago,  the  chalybeate  was 
the  osly  one  that  was  used  internally, 
whilst  the  sulphureous  water  was  confined 
to  external  use.    At  present,  however,  the 
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latter  is  employed  largely  as  an  internal 
medicine. 

The  sulphureous  springs  of  Harrogate 
are  four  in  numb-r,  of  the  same  quality, 
though  different  in  the  degree  of  their 
powers.  This  water,  when  first  taken  up, 
appears  perfectly  clear  and  transparent, 
and  sends  forth  a  few  air  bubbles,  but  not 
in  any  q-iantity.  It  possesses  a  very  strong 
sulphureous  and  fetid  smell,  precisely  like 
that  of  a  damp  rusty  gun-barrel,  or  bilge- 
water.  To  the  taste  it  is  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  strongly  saline,  winch  is  soon  borne 
without  any  disgust  In  a  few  hours  of  ex- 
posure this  water  loses  its  transparency, 
and  becomes  somewhat  pearly,  and  rather 
greenish  to  the  eye  ;  its  sulphureous  smell 
abates,  and  at  last  the  sulphur  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  thm  film,  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept. 
The  volatile  productions  of  this  water  shew 
carbonic  acid,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and 
azotic  gas. 

The  sensible  effects  which  this  water  ex- 
cites, are  often  a  head-ach  and  giddiness  on 
being  first  drank,  followed  by  a  purgative 
operation,  which  is  speedy  and  mild,  with- 
out any  attendant  gripes;  and  'his  is  the 
only  apparent  effect  the  exhibition  of  this 
water  displays. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  used 
are  numerous,  particularly  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  irregularity  of  the  bilious  secre- 
tion. Under  this  water  the  health,  appe- 
tite, and  spirits  improve ;  and,  from  its 
opening  effects,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
in  the  costive  habit  of  hypochondriasis. 
But  the  highest  recommendation  of  this 
water  has  been  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  universally  employed, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  an  ex- 
ternal application  :  in  this  united  form,  it 
is  of  particular  service  in  the  most  obstinate 
and  complicated  forms  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions ;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  states  and  symp- 
toms supposed  connected  with  worms,  es- 
pecially with  the  round  worm  and  ascarides, 
when  taken  in  such  a  dose  as  to  prove  a 
brisk  purgative  ;  and  in  the  latter  ca>e  also, 
when  used  as  a  clyster,  the  ascarides  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  rectum,  end  there- 
fore within  the  reach  of  this  form  of  medi- 
cine. From  the  union  of  the  sulphureous 
and  saline  ingredients,  the  ber.efit  of  its  use 
has  been  long  established  in  hemorrhoidal 
affections. 

A  course  of  Harrogate  waters  should  be 
conducted  so  as  to  produce  sensible  effects 
on  the  bowels  ;  half  a  pint  taken  in  the 
morning,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
will  produce  it,  and  its  nauseating  taste  may- 
be corrected  by  taking  a  dry  biscuit,  or  a 
bit  of  coarse  bread,  after  it.  The  cou;  se 
must  be  continued,  in  obstinate  cases,  a  pe- 
riod of  some  months,  before  a  cure  can  be 
expected. 

HARTFELL  WATER.      This    mineral 
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water  is  near  Moffat,  in  Scotland :  it  is  a 
chalybeate  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  much  celebrated  in  scrophnlous  affec- 
tions, and  cutaneous  di.-eases.  It  is  used 
no  less  as  an  external  application,  than 
drank  internally.  The  effects  of  this  water, 
atfirst,  are  some  degree  of  drowsiness,  ver- 
tigo, and  pain  in  the  head,  which  soon  go  off*, 
and  may  be  hastened  by  a  slight  purge.  It 
produces  generally  a  flow  of  urine,  and  an 
increase  of  appetite.  It  has  acquired  much 
reputation  also  in  old  and  languid  ulcers, 
where  the  texture  of  the  diseased  part  is 
very  lax,  and  the  discharge  profuse  and  ill 
conditioned. 

The  dose  of  this  water  is  more  limited 
than  that  of  most  of  the  mineral  springs 
which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  of  im- 
portance in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  de- 
licate and  irritable  habits,  to  begin  with  a 
very  small  quantity,  tor  an  over  dose  is  apt 
to  be  very  soon  rejected  by  the  stomach,  or 
to  occasion  griping  and  disturbance  in  the 
intestinal  canal;  and  it  is  never  as  a  direct 
purgative  that  this  water  is  intended  to  be 
employed.  Few  patients  will  bear  more 
than  an  English  pint  in  the  course  of  the 
day;  but  this  quantity  may  be  long  con- 
tinued in.  It  is  often  advisable  to  warm 
the  water,  for  delicate  stomachs,  and  this 
may  he  done  without  occasioning  any  mate- 
rial change  in  its  properties. 

Hartshorn.     See  Cornn  cervi. 

Jli.r "thorn  shavings.     See  Cornu  cervi. 

Hun's  tongue.     Se--  Scolopendrium. 

Hurt-wort.     See  Seseli. 

Hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  See  Seseli  Mar- 
siliense. 

Hay,  camels.     See  guncus  odoratus. 

HEAD.  Caput.  The  superior  part  of 
the  body  placed  upon  the  neck,  containing 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  ob- 
longata. It  is  divided  into  the  face  and  hairy 
part.  On  the  latter  is  observed  the  vertex, 
or  crown  of  the  head ;  the  sinciput,  or  fore 
part  ;  the  occiput,  or  hinder  part.  For  the 
former,  see  Face.  For  the  bones  and  mus- 
cles of  the  head,  see  Cranium.  The  com- 
mon integuments  of  the  head  are  called  the 
scalp. 

HEARING.  Auditus.  This  sense  is 
placed,  by  physiologists,  among  the  animal 
actions.  It  is  a  sensation  by  which  we 
hear  the  sound  of  sonorous  bodies.  The 
organ  of  hearing  is  the  soft  portion  of  the 
auditory  nerve  which  is  distributed  on  the 
vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and  coch- 
lea. 

HEART.  Oor.  A  hollow  muscular  vis- 
cus,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericar- 
dium for  the  circulation  of  the  biood.  It 
is  divided  externally  into  a  base,  or  its 
broad  part ;  a  superior  and  an  inferior  sur- 
face, and  an  anterior  and  posterior  margin. 
Internally,  it  is  divided  into  a  right  and 
left  ventricle.  The  situation  of  the  heart 
is  oblique,  not  transverse ;  its  base  being 


placed  on  the  right  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra, and  its  apex  obliquely  to  the  sixth 
rib  on  the  left  side;  o  that  the  let  ven- 
tricle is  almost  posterior,  and  the  right  an 
terior.  Its  inferior  surface  lies  upon  th- 
diaphragm.  There  are  two  cavities  adher- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  heart,  from  their  re- 
semblance called  auricles  The  right  au- 
ricle is  a  muscular  s«c,  in  which  are  four 
apertures,  two  of  the  venx  cavx,  an  open- 
ing into  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  coronary  vein.  The  left  is  a  si- 
milar sac,  in  wiiich  there  are  five  apertures, 
viz.  those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and 
an  opening  into  the  left  ventricle.  The* 
cavities  in  the  base  of  the  hean  are  c  lied 
ventricles :  these  are  divided  by  a  fleshy 
septum,  called  septum  cordis,  into  a  right 
and  left.  Each  ventricle  has  two  orifecs  ; 
the  one  auricular,  through  which  the  blood 
enters,  the  other  arterious,  through  which 
the  blood  passes  out.  The.se  fourmifices 
are  supplied  with  valves,  which  are  named 
from  their  resemblance;  those  at  ihe  ar- 
terious orifices  are  called  the  semilunar ; 
those  at  the  orifice  of  the  right  auricle, 
mitral ;  and  those  at  the  orifice  of  the  left 
auricle,  tricuspid.  The  valve  of  Eustachius 
is  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  una 
cava  inferior,  just  within  the  auricle.  The 
subtance  of  the  heart  is  muscular,  its  exte- 
rior fibres  are  longitudinal,  its  middle  trans- 
verse, and  its  anterior  oblique.  The  inter- 
nal superfices  of  the  ventricles  and  auricles 
of  the  heart  are  invested  with  a  strong  and 
smooth  membrane,  which  is  extremely  rri- 
table.  The  vessels  ol  the  heart  are  divided 
into  common  and  proper.  The  common  are, 
1.  The  aorta,  which  arises  from  the  left 
ventricle.  2.  The  pulmonary  artery,  which 
originates  from  the  right  ventricle.  3.  The 
four  pulmonary  veins,  which  terminate  in 
the  left  auricle.  4.  The  venae  cava,  which 
evacuate  themselves  into  the  right  auricle. 
The  proper  vessels  are,  1.  The  coronary  ar- 
teries, which  arise  from  the  aorta,  ;>nd  are 
distributed  on  the  heart.  2  The  coronary 
veins,  which  return  the  blood  into  the  right 
auricle.  The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  branches 
of  the  eighth  and  great  intercostal  pairs. 
The  heart  of  the  foetus  differs  from  that  of 
the  adult,  in  having  a  foramen  ovale,  through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  right  au- 
ricle to  the  left. 

Heart's  ease.     See  Viola  tricolor. 

Heat.     See  Caloric. 

Heat,  absolute.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  existing  in 
a  body  in  chymical  union. 

Heat,  animal.     See  Jinimal  heal. 

Heat,  free.  If  the  heat  which  exists  in 
in  any  substance  be  from  any  cause  forced 
in  some  degree  to  quit  that  substance,  and 
to  combine  with  those  that  surround  it, 
then  such  heat  is  said  to  be  free,  or  sensi- 
ble, until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Heat,  latest.    When  any  body   is  in 
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equilibrium  with  the  bodies  which  surround 
it  _.  ili  respect  to  its  heat,  that  quantity 
which  it  contains  is  not  perceptible  by  any 
ex'i  nial  si}  ')  >r  organ  of  s>  nse,  and  is  t.  rm- 
edcombin  •.,  caloric,  or  latent  heat. 
He at,  sensible  St  e  Heat.  free. 
Henin,  carbonated  hydrogen  qas.  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gat,  heavy. 

Hectic  fever.  (From  •£/?,  habit.)  See 
Febiis  hectica 

HEDKRA.  (From  hxreo,  to  stick,  be- 
cause il  taclies  itself  to  trees  and  old 
wall-  )  Thi  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Li'-inaean  system  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.     The  ivy. 

Hedera  ahbohea.  The  ivy.  The  leaves 
of  tins  tree,  Hedera  helix  of  Linnaeus, 
have  little  or  no  smell,  but  a  very  nause- 
ous taste.  Haller  informs  us,  that  they 
are  recommended  in  Germany  against  the 
atrophy  of  children.  By  the  common  peo- 
ple of  this  country  they  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  running  sores,  and  to  keep  issues 
open  The  berries  were  supposed  by  the 
antients  to  have  a  purgative  and  emetic 
quality ;  and  an  extract  was  made  from 
them  by  water,  called  by  Quercetanius 
extr actum  purgans.  Later  writers  have  re- 
commended them  in  small  doses  as  alexi- 
pharmic  and  sudorific:  it  is  said,  that  in 
the  plague  a<  London,  the  powder  of  them 
was  given  in  vinegar,  or  white  wine,  with 
good  success.  It  is  from  the  stalk  of  this 
tree  that  a  resinous  juice  exudes  very  plen- 
tifully in  warm  climates.  See  Gumtni  he- 
derte. 

Hedera  helix  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ivy -tree.     See  Hedera  arborea. 

Hedera  tehbestris.  Ground-ivy,  or 
gill.  Glecoma  hederacea  of  Linnaeus  :— -fo- 
liis  reniformibus  crenatis  This  indigenous 
plan'  has  a  peculiar  strong  smell,  and  a  bit- 
terish somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  is  one 
of  those  plants  which  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  possessing  virtues  that,  in  the 
present  age,  cannot  be  detected.  In  ob- 
stinate coughs  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with 
the  poor. 

Hedge  hyssop.     See  Gratiola. 

Hedge  mustard.     See  Erysimum. 

Hedge  mustard,  stinking.     See  miliaria. 

Hedra  Ttie  anus.  Excrement.  A  frac- 
ture 

Hedyosmos.     Mint. 

Helcoma,     Ulceration. 

Helconia.  (From  t\nos,  an  ulcer.)  An 
ulcer  in  the  external  or  internal  superfices 
of  the  cornea,  known  by  an  excavation  and 
oozing  of  purulent  matter  from  the  cornea. 

Heuydriov  (From  saxo?,  an  ulcer,  and 
I/Jang,  water.)  Helcydriiim.  A  moist  ulce- 
rous pustule 

Helcyster.  (From  ikx.a>,  to  draw.)  An 
instrument  for  extracting  the  fetus. 

Hki.kmum.  (From  Helene,  the  island 
where  they  grew.)     See  Enula  campana. 

Hemcaxis  major.     See  Helicis  major. 
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Helicalis  mixor.     See  Helicis  minor. 

HELICIS  MAJOR  A  proper  muscle 
of  the  ear.  which  depresses  the  part  of  the 
curtilage  of  he  ear  into  which  it  is  insevted; 
it  lies  upon  the  upper  or  sharp  point  of  the 
heiix,  or  oir  w>  rd  ring,  aris:ng  from  the  up- 
per and  acute  part  of  the  helix  anteriorly, 
and  passing  to  be  inserted  into  its  cartilage 
a  little  ;,bove  the  tragus. 

HELICIS  MINOR.  A  proper  muscle 
of  the  ear,  which  contracts  the  fissure  of  the 
ear:  it  is  situated  below  the  helicis  major, 
upon  part  of  the  helix.  It  arises  from  (he 
inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  helix,  md 
is  inserted  into  the  crus  of  the  helix,  near 
the  fissure  in  the  cartilage  opposite  to  the 
concha. 

Heliotropii  succus.  See  Bezetta  cue- 
rulea. 

HELIX.  (E?i/£,  from  «.\a>,  to  turn  about.) 
The  external  circle  or  border  of  the  outer 
ear,  that  curls  inwards. 

HELLEBORASTER.  (From  a^Oger, 
hellebore.)  Fetid  hellebore,  or  bear's  foot. 
Helleborus  foetidus  of  Linnaeus  :  caule  mul- 
tifloro  folioso  ;  foliis  pedatis.  The  leaves  of 
this  indigenous  plant  are  recommended  by- 
many  as  possessing  extraordinary  anthel- 
mintic powers.  The  smell  of  the  recent 
plant  is  extremely  fetid,  and  the  taste  is 
bitter  and  remarkably  acrid,  insomuch 
that,  when  chewed,  it  excoriates  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  commonly  operates  as  a 
cathartic,  sometimes  as  an  emetic,  and,  in 
large  doses,  proves  highly  deleterious. 

Hellebore,  black.     See  Helleborus  tiiger. 

Hellebore,  white.     See  Helleborus  alius. 

HELLEBORUS.  (ExxsCogoc :  tt^o.  to  <r« 
/8og«  twttv,  because  it  de.  troys,  if  eaten.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Polyginia     Hellebore. 

HELLEBORUS  ALBUS.  Veratrum 
album.  Elleborum  album.  White  helle- 
bore, or  veratrum.  Veratrum  album  of 
Linnaeus : — racemo  supradecomposito,  corollis 
erectis.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  extremely  acrid  and 
poisonous.  The  dried  root  has  no  particu- 
lar smell,  but  a  durable,  nauseous,  and  bit- 
ter taste,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  : 
when  powdered,  and  applied  to  issues,  or 
ulcers,  it  produces  griping  and  purging ; 
if  snuffed  up  the  nose,  it  proves  a  violent 
sternutaton.  Gesner  made  an  infusion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  this  root  with  two  ounces 
of  water;  of  this  he  took  two  drachms, 
which  produced  great  heat  about  the  sca- 
pulae and  in  the  face  and  head,  as  well  as 
the  tongue  and  throat,  followed  by  singul- 
tus, which  continued  till  vomiting  was  exci- 
ted. Bergius  also  experienced  very  distress- 
ing symptoms,  upon  tasting  this  infusion. 
The  root,  taken  in  large  doses,  discovers 
such  acrimony,  and  operates  by  the  stomach 
and  rectum  with  such  violence,  that  blood 
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is  usually  discharged  ;  it  likewise  acts  very  where  steel  is  ineffectual,  or  improper.    It 

powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system,  pro-    is  also  recommended  in  dropsies,  and  some 

ducng  great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  syn-    cutaneous  disease*. 

cope,     aphonia,     interrupted     respiration,  Helmet  Jlo-wer,  yelloiv      See  Ant horn. 

sinking  of  the  pulse,  convulsions,  spasms,  HELMINTHAGOGUES.        (Ildmintha- 

and    death.     Upon     opening    those     who  goga ,-  from  tK/unt,  a    worm,   and   a.yt»,  to 

have  died  of  the  effects  of  this  poison,  the  drive  oat.)     -Medicines  which  destroy  and 

stomach  discovered  marks  or'inflanimation,  expel  wo;  ms.     See  Anthelmintics. 

with  corrosions  of  its  internal  coat.     The  HELMINTHIASIS       (Ek/uuvSuth:,  from 

ancients  exhibited  this  active  medicine  in  t^ftivbi;,    which    signifies    uny    species    of 

maniacal  cases,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  worm.)     A    disease  in    which   worms,  or 

The   experience  of  Greding  is  somewhat  the    larva:    of    worms,    are    bred    under 

similar:   outof  twenty-eight  cases,  in  which  die   skin,  or    some   external    pari    of  the 

he  exhibited  the  bark  of  the  root  collected  body.     It    is     endemial     to     Martinique, 

in  the  spring,  five  were  cured.     In  almost  Westphalia,  Transylvania,  and  some  oilier 

every  case  that  he  relates,   the  medicine  places. 

acted  more  or  less  upon  all  the  excretions;  Hf.lminthochoiitox.     See   Carolina  cor* 

vomiting  and  purging  were  very  generally  sicana. 

produced,  and  the  matter  thrown  off  the  Helodes.      (From    saoc,  a   marsh.)      A 

stomach  was  constantly  mixed  with  bile  ;  term  applied    to  fevers    generated    from 

a  florid  redness  frequently  appeared  on  the  marsh  miasma. 

face,  and  various  cutaneous  efflorescences  Helosis.     (From    uxa>,    to    turn.)      An 

upon  the   body;    and,   in   some,  pleuritic  aversion    to  turning  up  of  the  eyelids. 


symptoms,  with  fever,  supervened,  so  as  to 
require  bleeding;  nor  were  the  more 
alarming  affections  of  spasms  and  convul- 
sions    unfrequent.      Critical     evacuations 


were  also   very   evident;    many  sweating    merolopia 


Hei.xiuk.  (From  exxa,,  to  draw;  so 
called  because  it  siicks  to  whatever  it 
touches.)     Pellitory  ofthe  wall. 

Hehalona.     Corruptly  written  for  he- 


profusely,  in  some  the  urine  was  consider- 
ably increased,  in  others  the  saliva  and  mu- 
cous discharges  :  and  uterine  obstructions, 
of  long  duration,  were  often  removed  by  its 
use.  Veratrum  has  likewise  been  found 
useful  in  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive 
complaints  :  but  the  diseases  in  which  its 


Hematuria,     See  Hematuria. 

HK\1  ERALOI  S  (From  >,^<t,  the  day, 
and  &>•>{,,  eye.)  One  who  can  see  but  in  the 
day-,  in, e 

HEMEROLOPIA.  (From  M^fg*,  a  day, 
anderfa,  to  see.}  \  defect  in  -he  sight, 
which    consists    in  being  able   to    see  in 


efficacy    seems  least  equivocal  are  those  the  day-time,  but  not  in  tne  evening      The 

of  the  skin,  as  itch,  and  different  prurient  following  is   Scarpa's  description    of  thia 

eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pediculosus,  le-  curious  disorder,     Hemeratopia,  or  noctnr- 

pra,  scrofula,  &c  ;  andinmanyofthese.it  nal  blindness,   is  properly   nothing    but  a 

has  been  successfully  employed,  both  inter-  kind  01   'imperfect    periodical    amaurosis, 

nally  and  externally.    As  a  powerful  stimu-  most  commonly  sympathetic  with  I  he  sto- 

lant  and  irritating  medicine,    its   use  lia*'  mach,     Its  paroxysms  come   on    towards 

been  resorted  to  in  desperate  cuses  only,  the  evening,  and  disappear  in  the  morning. 

and  even  then  it  ought  first  to  be  exhibited  Thedisease  is  endemic  in  some  countries, 

in  very  small  doses,  as  a  grain,  and  in  a  di-  and-  epidemic,     t   certain  seasons    of  the 

luted  state,  and  to  be  gradually  increased,  ;e-r,   in  others.     At  sun-set,  objects  ap- 

according  to  the  effects,  which  are  generally  pe.-u-  to  persons  affected    with   this  com- 

of  an  alarming  nature.  plaint  as  if  covered  with  an  ash-coloured 

Hellebouus  FOETinus.     The  systematic  veil,  which  gradually  changes   into  a  dense 

name  of  the  foetid  hellebore.     See  Ilellebo-  cloud,   which  intervenes  between  th 


raster. 

HELLF.BORUS     NIGER.         Melampo- 

dium.     Tack  hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose. 

HeUeborut  :iiger   >f  Lir.nxiis  :—  scapo  subbi- 

fiorc  subnudo  ;  foliis  pedatis.     The  root  of 


and  surrounding  objects.  Patients  with 
hemerolopia  have  the  pupil,  both  in  the 
day  and  night  time,  more  dilated,  and  less 
moveable,  than  it  usually  is  in  healthy  e;  es. 
The  ,  lajoritj  of  them,  however,  have  the 


this  exotic  plant  is  the  part  employed  me-  pupil  more  or  less  moveable  in  the  day- 

dicinally:  its  taste,  when  fresh,  is  bitterish,  time,  and   alwayi  , expanded  and  moionless 

and  somewhat  acrid:  it  also  emits  a  nan-  at  night.     When  brought  into  a  room  faint- 

seous  :icnd  smell,  but,  be.ng  long  kept,  ly  lighted  by    a  candle,  where  all  the  by- 

both   ,ts  sensible  qualities  and  medicinal  ftanders  can  see  tolerably  well,  the)  can- 

activity  suffer  very  considerable  diminu-  not  discern  at  all,  or  in  a  very  feeble  rnan- 

tion     The  ancients  esteemed  it  aa«  pow-  r.er,  scarcely  any  one  object;    or  they  only 

erful  remedy  in  maniacal  cases.     At  pre-  find  themselves  ab'e  to  distinguish  light 

sent  it  is  exhibited  principally  as  an  altera-  from  darkness,   and  at    moonlight    iheir 

tivi  1  >        'hen  given  in  a  large  dose,  as  t  si  'M  is  still  worse.     Ai  day-break  ti;<  <  re- 

purgati         It  often  proves  a  very  power-  cover  tbeii    wght,  which  continues  perfect 

ful    emmenagogue    in    plethoric    habits,  all  the  rest  of  the  day  till  sun-sfct. 
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HEMICRANIA.  (From  vpurut,  half,  and 
jcgav/ov,  the  head.)  A  pain  that  affects  only 
one  side  of  th<?  head. 

Hemiceraunios.  (From  n/uicru;,  half,  and 
xuga>,  to  cut ;  so  called  because  it  was  cut 
half  way  down.  A  bandage  for  the  back 
and  breast. 

Hkmjchania  clavus.  Pain  resembling 
the  dr-ving  a  nail  into  the  head. 

Hiuiopsia.  (From  hjuotvs,  half,  and  a»f» 
an  eye. )  A  defect  of  vision,  in  which  the 
person  sees  the  half,  but  not  the  whole  of  an 
object. 

Hemipagia.  (From  »(*i<rvt;,  half,  and 
vzyioc,  fixed.)  A  fixed  pain  on  one  side 
of  the  head. 

HEMIPLEGIA.  (From  »{a«tu;,  half,  and 
Trhts-a-ai,  to  strike.)  A  paralytic  affec- 
tion of  one  side  of  the  body.  See  Paraly- 
sis. 

Hemlock.    See  Cicuta. 

Hemlock,  drop-wort-     See  Oenanthe. 

Hemlock,  water.     See  Cicuta  aquatica. 

Hemorrhage  from  t/ie  lungs.  See  Hemop- 
tysis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nose.    See  Epistaxis 

Hemorrhage  from  tite  penis.  See  Hema- 
turia. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  See  Hx- 
matemesis. 

Hemp.     See  Cannabis. 

Hemp-agrimony.     See  Eupatorium. 

Hemp,  water.     See  Eupatorium. 

Henbane.     See  Hyosciamus. 

HEPAR.     [w>r*g,  the  liver.)     See  Liver. 

Hfpar  sulphuris.  Liver  of  sulphur. 
This  is  a  sulphuret  made  either  with  potash 
or  soda.  It  has  a  disagreeable  foetid  smell, 
but  it  is  in  high  esteem  as  a  medicine  to  de- 
compose corrosive  sublimate,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  See  Sulphuretum  po- 
t  as  see. 

Hepar  uterinum.    The  placenta. 

HEP  \TALGIA.  (From  «wf,  the  liver, 
and  a.xy®',  pain.)     Pain  in  the  liver. 

HEPATIC.  Any  thing  belonging  to  the 
liver. 

Hepatic  air.  Hepatic  airs  consist  of 
inflammable  air  combined  with  sulphur, 
winch  exists  in  very  different  proportions. 
Where  each  ingredient  is  combined  merely 
to  saturation,  it  is  called  simply  sulphurated 
hydrogen  ,■  but  where  the  sulphur  is  m  ex- 
cess, it  is  termed  super  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen. Sulphurated  hydrogen,  combined 
with  any  ba^e,  forms  a  hydrosulphuret,  and 
may  be  also  called  an  hejjutv'e,  >o  distin- 
guish it  from  an  hepar,  which  is  the  union 
of  sulphur  singly  with  a  basis. 

HEPATIC  ARTERY.  .Irteria  hepa- 
tica.  The  artery  whic'.  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  It  arises  from  the  coe- 
liac,  wfiere  it  almost  touches  the  point  of 
the  lobulus  Spigelii.  Its  root  is  covered  by 
the  pancreas  ;  it  then  turns  a  little  forwards, 
and  passes  under  the  pylorus  to  the  porta 
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of  the  liver,  and  run?  betwixt  the  biliary 
ducts  and  the  vena  ports,  where  it  divides 
into  two  large  branches,  one  of  which  en- 
ters the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver.  In  tnis  plac.i  il  is  enclosed  along 
with  ail  the  other  vessels  in  the  capsule  of 
Glisson. 

HEPATIC  DUCT.  Ductus  htpaticus. 
The  trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  I*.  runs 
from  the  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  tse  du- 
odenom,  and  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct, 
to  form  the  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
See  Biliary  ducts. 

HEPATJC  VEINS.  See  Cav<t  hepatic*, 
and  Vena  portce. 

Hepatica,  (Prom  »5r*g,  the  liver;  so  call- 
ed because  it  was  thought  to  be  useful  in 
diseases  of  the  liver.)  The  herb  liverwort. 
See  Hepatica  terrestris. 

Hepatica  wobilis.  Herba  trinitatis. 
Hepatica,  01  herb  trmiiy.  This  plant  Ane- 
mone hepi.tica  f  Lin. .sens,  possesses  mildly 
adstringent  and  corroborant  virtues,  with 
which  intentions  infusions  of  it  have  been 
drank  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry 
leaves  given,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
spoonful  at  a  time. 

Hepatica  terrestris.  Jecoraria.  Liver- 
wort. This  is  the  Marchantia  polymopha, 
which  is  very  common  in  this  country. 
It  has  a  penetrating  though  mild  pungency, 
and  bitter  taste,  sinking,  as  it  were,  into 
the  tongue.  It  is  recommended  as  an  ape- 
rient, resolvent,  and  antiscorbutic,  and, 
though  seldom  used  in  this  country,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconsiderable 
virtue. 

HEPATlltRHifA.  (From  wr*$,  the  li- 
ver, and  §ea>,  to  flow.)  A  diarrhoea,  in 
which  portions  of  flesh,  like  liver,  are 
voided. 

HEPATITIS.  (From  »«•*«,  the  liver.) 
Inftammatio  hefjatis.  An  inflammation  of 
the  iiver.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexiae,  and  order  phlegmasia,  of  Cullen, 
who  defines  it,  "  febrile  affection,  attended 
with  tension  and  pain  of  the  right  hypo- 
chondnum,  often  pungent,  like  that  of  a 
pleurisy,  but  more  frequently  dull,  or  ob- 
tuse ;  a  pain  at  the  clavicle  and  at  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  of  the  right  side  ;  much  un- 
easiness in  lying  down  on  the  left  s-ide ; 
difficulty  of  breathing;  a  dry  cough,  vomit- 
ing, and  hiccough." 

Hep.it  is  has  generally  been  considered 
of  two  kinds;  one  the  acute,  the  other 
chronic. 

Besides  the  causes  producing  other  in- 
flammations,  such  as  the  application  of 
cold,  external  injuries  from  contusions, 
blows,  &c.  this  disease  may  be  occasioned 
bv  certain  passions  of  the  mind,  by  violent 
exercise,  by  Intense  summer  heats,  by  long 
continued  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
and  by  various  solid  concretions  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver.    In  warm  climates, 
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this  viscus  is  more  apt  to  be  affected  with 
inflammation  than  perhaps  any  other  part 
of  he  body,  probably  from  the  increased 
secretion  of  bile  which  takes  place  when 
the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  internal  parts,  by 
an  exposure  to  cold ;  or  from  the  bile  be- 
coming acrid,  and  thereby  exciting  an  irri- 
tation in  the  part. 

The  acute  species  of  hepatitis  comes  on 
with  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  ex- 
tending up  the  cl.vicle  and  shoulder-, 
which  is  much  increased  by  pressing  upon 
the  part,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  cough, 
oppression  of  breathing,  and  difficulty  of 
laying  on  the  side  affected  ;  together  with 
nausea  and  sickness,  and  often  with  a  vo- 
miting of  bilious  matter  The  urine  is  of 
a  deep  saffron  colour,  and  small  in  quanti  y; 
there  is  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and 
costiveness,  with  a  strong,  hard,  and  fre- 
quent pulse  ;  and  when  the  disease  has  con- 
tinued for  some  days,  the  skin  and  eyes  be- 
come tinged  of  deep  yellow. 

The  chrome  species  is  usually  accompa- 
nied with  a  morbid  complexion,  Ir-.ss  of  ap- 
petite and  flesh,  cosiiveness,  indigestion, 
flatulency,  pains  in  the  stomach,  a  \ellow 
tinge  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  clay-coloured 
stools,  high-coloured  urine,  depositing  a 
red  sediment  and  ropy  mucus  ;  an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  extending  to 
the  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  asthma. 

These  symptoms  are,  however,  often  so 
mild  and  insignificant  as  to  pass  almost 
unnoticed •  as  large  abscesses  have  been 
found  in  ihe  liver,  upon  dissection,  which 
in  the  person's  life-time  had  created  little 
or  no  inconvenience,  and  which  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
previous  inflammation. 

Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may 
end  in  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene, 
or  scirrhus  ;  but  its  termination  in  gangrene 
is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  of  an  immediate  nature,  and 
is  often  c  .rried  off' by  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose,  or  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  like- 
wise by  sweating,  by  a  diarrhoea,  or  by  an 
evacuation  of  urine,  depositing  a  copious 
sediment.  In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been 
observed  to  cease  on  the  appearance  of 
erysipelas  in  some  external  part. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  as  it  ge- 
nerally does  before  this  forms  an  adhe- 
sion with  some  neighbouring  part,  it  is 
usually  discharged  by  the  different  outlets 
with  which  this  part  is  connected,  as  by 
coughing,  vomiting,  or  by  an  abscess 
breaking  outwardly  ;  but  in  some  instances, 
the  pus  has  been  discharged  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  where  no  such  adhesion 
has  been  formed. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  is  often  found 
much  enlarged,  and  hard  to  the  touch ;  its 


colour  is  more  of  a  deep  purple  than  what 
is  natural,  and  its  membranes  ape  more  or 
less  aflecled  by  inflammation.  Dissections 
likewise  show  that  adhesions  to  the  m 
bouring  parts  often  take  place,  and  that 
large  bscesses,  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pus,  are  often  found  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

Hepatitis  cxstica.  Inflammation  of 
the  gall-bladder 

Hepatitis  parenciiematosa.  Inflam- 
mation in  the  inner  substance  of  the 
liver. 

Hepatitis  pehitonsalis.  Inflammation 
in  the  peritoneum  Covering  the  liver. 

HEPATOCELE.  (From  wx*^  the  liver, 
and  xhkh,  a  tumour.)  An  herni.t,  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  liver  protrudes  through 
the  abdominal  parietes. 

Hepatorium.  The  same  as  Eupato- 
num. 

Nepatule.  See  Sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas 

HsrH-ESTiAS.  (From  H<pcus-oc,  Vulcan,  or 
fire.)     A  drying  plaster  ot  ournt  tiles. 

Hepialus.  (From  wrut,  gentle.)  A 
mild  quotidian  fever. 

Heptapharmacum.  (From  «V7a,  seven, 
and  <j>«j/uaxGv*,  medicine  )  A  medicine 
composed  of  seven  ingredients,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  ceruss,  litharge,  wax, 
&c. 

Heptaphyllum.  (From  »;r7*,  seven,  and 
<fv\Kov,  a  leaf;  so  named  because  it  con- 
sists   of   seven  leaves.)      See   Tormentilla. 

Heptapldrxjm.  (From  kt7*,  st-ven,  and 
7rxtvga.,  a  rib  :  so  named  from  its  having 
seven  ribs  upon  the  leaf.)  The  herb  plan- 
tain. 

Heraclea.  (From  Heraclea,  the  city 
near  which  it  grows)     Water  '  >r    l()U[  , 

Herb  a  britanmca.  See  h.  >.,.-"' kU- 
thum. 

Herb  a  sacra      See  Verbena. 

Herb  bennet.    See  Caryophyllata. 

Herb-mastich.     See  JWarum  vulgare. 

Ilerb-af  grace.     See  Gratiola. 

Herb-trinity.     See  Hepatica  nobilis. 

Hercules's  allheal      See  Panax 

Hercules  bovii.  Gold  and  mercury 
dissolved  in  a  distillation  of  copperas,  nitre, 
and  sea-salt.     Violently  cathartic. 

HEREDITARY  DISEASE  (From  heres, 
an  heir.)  A  disease  which  is  continued  from 
parents  to  their  children. 

HERMAPHRODITE  (From     Eju«, 

Mercury,  and  A<j>gsd77/,  Venus,  i.  e.  par- 
taking of  both  sexes.)  The  true  henna- 
phrodite  of  the  ancients  was,  the  man  with 
male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  female 
stature  of  body,  that  is,  narrow  chest  and 
large  pelvis  ;  or  the  woman  with  female 
organs  of  generation,  and  the  male  stature 
of  body,  that  is,  broad  chest  and  narrow 
pelvis.  The  term  is  now,  however,  used 
to  express  any  lusus  naturx,  wherein  the 
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parts  of  generation  appear  to  be  a  mixture 
of  both  sexes. 

HiiiMFTii.  (From  E^uxc,  Mercury.) 
'"  the  language  of  the  antient  chymists, 
Hermes  was  the  father  of  chymistry,  and 
the  Hermetic  seal  was  the  closing  the  end 
of  a  glass  vessel  while  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
according  to  the  usage  of  chymists. 

Hermodactyl.     See  Hermodactylux. 

HKKMOUACTYLUS.  (E^oJ'auiJuxoc. 

Etymologists  have  always  derived  this 
word  from  Eg^w,  Mercury,  and  £<ailvKctt 
a  finger.  It  is  probably  named  from 
Bertnus,  a  river  in  Asia,  upon  whose 
banks  it  grows,  and  S'ttxh.vlo^,  a  date,  which 
it  is  like.)  The  root  of  a  species  of 
colcbicum,  not  yet  ascertained,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Colchicum  illyricum  of 
Linnaeus,  of  the  shape  of  a  heart,  flattened 
on  one  side,  with  a  furrow  on  the  other,  of 
a  white  colour,  compact  and  solid,  yet  easy 
to  cut  or  powder.  This  root,  which  has 
a  viscous,  sweetish,  farinaceous  taste,  and 
no  remarkable  smell,  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  Its  use  is  totally  laid  aside  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day.  Formerly, 
the  roots  were  esteemed  as  cathartics, 
which  power  is  wanting  in  those  that  reach 
this  country. 

HERNIA.  (From  ejvoc,  a  branch  ;  from 
its  protruding  forward.)  A  rupture.  Sur- 
geons understand,  by  the  term  hernia,  a 
tumour  formed  by  the  protusion  of  some 
of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  out  of  that 
cavity  into  a  kind  of  sac,  composed  of  the 
portion  of  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  be- 
fore them.  However,  there  are  certainly 
some  cases  which  will  not  be  comprehended 
in  this  definition  ;  either  because  the  parts 
are  not  protruded  at  all,  or  have  no  hernial 
sac,  as  the  readers  will  learn  in  the  course 
of  this  article. 

The  places  in  which  these  swellings  most 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  are  the 
groin,  the  navel,  the  labia  pudendi,  and 
the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  thigh  ;  they 
do  also  occur  at  every  point  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  ahdomen ;  and  there  are  seve- 
ral less  common  instances,  in  which  hernial 
tumours  present  themselves  at  the  foramen 
ovale,  in  the  perineum,  in  the  vagina,  at 
the  ischiatic  notch,  Stc. 

The  parts  which,  by  being  thrust  forth 
from  the  cavity,  in  which  they  might  na- 
turally to  remain,  mostly  produce  hemise, 
are  either  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  or 
a  part  of  the  intestinal,  canal,  or  both  to- 
gether. l*ut  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  uterus,  ovaries,  bladder,  8cc.  have 
been  known  to  form  the  contents  of  some 
hernial  tumours. 

From  these  two  circumstances  of  situa- 
tion and  contents,  are  derived  all  the  dif- 
ferent appellations  by  which  hernia  ire 
distinguished.  If  a  portion  of  intestine 
only  forms  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  it 
Is  called  etrtfracele;  if  a  piece  of  omentum 


only,  epiplocele ;  and  if  both  intestine  and 
omentum  contribute  mutually  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  tumour,  it  is  called  enteroepi- 
plocele.  When  the  contents  of  a  hernia  are 
protruded  at  the  abdominal  ring,  bu  only 
pass  as  low  as  the  groin,  or  labium  pudendi, 
the  case  receives  the  name  ot  bubonocele, 
or  ingirinul  hernia  ;  when  the  parts  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called  an  oscheocele, 
or  scrotal  hernia.  The  crural  am.  Jemoraf 
hernia,  is  the  name  given  to  th<-i  which 
takes  place  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
When  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  navel, 
the  case  is  named  an  exomphalos,  or  umbili- 
cal hernia  ;  and  ventral  is  the  epithet  given. 
to  the  swelling,  when  it  occurs  at  any  other 
promiscuous  part  of  the  front  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  congenital  rupture,  is  a  ve-y 
particular  case,  in  which  the  protruded 
viscera  are  not  covered  with  a  common 
hernial  sac  of  peritoneum,  but  are  lodged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  con- 
tact with  the  testicle ;  and,  as  must  be 
onvious,  it  is  not  named,  like  hermse  in 
general,  from  its  situation,  or  contents,  but 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  existing  from 
the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  hernial  contents  lie  quietly  in 
the  sac,  and  admit  of  being  readily  put 
back  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  termed  a  re- 
ducible hernia ;  and  when  they  suffer  no 
Constriction,  yet  cannot  bo  put  back,  owing 
to  adhesions,  or  their  large  size  in  relation 
to  the  aperture,  through  which  they  have  to 
pass,  the  hernia  is  termed  irreducible.  An 
incarcerated;  or  strangulated  hernia,  signi- 
fies one  wh:ch  not  only  cannot  be  reduced, 
but  suffers  constriction  :  so  that,  if  a  piece 
of  intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure  to 
which  it  issubjc  rted  stops  the  passage  of  its 
contents  onward  towards  the  anus,  m:.kes 
the  bowel  inflame,  and  brings  or,  a  train  of 
most  alai  ming  and  often  fatal  consequent  s. 

The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia, 
which  is  reducible  and  free  from  strangu- 
lation, are — an  indolent  tumour  at  some- 
point  of  the  parktes  ot  the  abdomen  ;  most 
frequently  descending  out  of  the  abdomii 
nal  ring-,  or  from  just  below  Poupari's  li- 
gament, or  else  out  of  t:ie  navel ;  but  oc- 
casionally  from    various  other   situations. 

The  swelling1  mostly  originates  suddenly, 
except  in  the  circumstances  above  related  ; 
and  it  is  subject  to  a  change  of  size,  being 
smaller  when  the  patient  lies  down  upon 
his  back,  and  larger  when  he  stands  up,  or 
holds  his  breath.  The  tumour  frequently 
diminishes  when  pressed,  and  grows  large 
again  \\  hen  the  pressure  is  removed.  Its 
size  and  tension  often  increase  after  a  meal, 
or  when  the  patient  is  flatulent.  Patients 
With  hernia,  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
cholic,  constipation,  and  vomiting,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unnatural  situation  of  the 
bowels.  Very  often,  however,  the  ninciions 
of  die  viscera  seem  to  suffer  little  or  no 
interruption. 
3  Bf 
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If  the  case  be  an  enterocele,  and  the  por-  It  seems  probable  that,  in  cases  of  hernia 
tion  of  the  intestine  be  small,  ihe  tumour  is  congenita,  which  actually  take  pi  «  when 
small  in  proportion  ;  but  though  small,  yet,  the  testicle  descends  into  the  scrotum  l>e- 
if  the  gut  be  distended  with  wind,  inflamed,  tore  birth,  the  event  may  commonly  he  re- 
or  have  any  degree  of  stricture  made  on  it,  ferred,  as  observed  above,  to  the  tcticle 
it  v,  ill  be  tense,  resist  the  impression  of  the  having  contracted  an  adhesion  to  i  pi.  ce  of 
finger,  and  give  pain  upon  being  handled,  intestine,  or  of  the  omentum,  in  its  passage 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  no  stricture,  to  the  ring.  Whrisberg  found  one  testicle, 
and  the  intestine  suffers  no  degree  of  in-  which  had  not  passed  the  ring,  adhering, 
Hammation,  let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of  by  means  of  a  tew  slender  filaments,  to  the 
what  length  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  omentum,  just  above  this  aperture,  in  an  in- 
whatever  size,  ye\  the  tension  will  be  little,  fant  that  died  a  few  days  after  birth, 
and  no  pain  will  attend  the  handling  it;  Excepting  the  impossibility  of  feeling  die 
upon  the  patient's  coughing,  it  will  feel  as  testicle  in  hernia  congenita,  as  we  can  in 
if  it  was  blown  into ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  most  cases  of  bubonocele,  (which  criterion 
be  found  very  easily  returnable.  A  gug-  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Surgical  Diction- 
gling  noise  is  often  made  when  the  bowel  ary, observes  Mr.  Pott  should  have  mention- 
is  ascending.  ed,)  the  following  account  is  very  excellent. 
If  the  hernia  be  an  epifilocele,  or  one  of  "  The  appearance  of  a  hernia,  in  very  early 
the  omental  kind,  the  tumour  has  a  more  infancy,  will  always  make  it  probable  that 
flabby  and  a  more  unequal  feel;  it  is  in  it  is  of  this  kind ;  hut  in  an  adult,  there  is 
general  perfectly  indolent,  is  more  com-  no  reason  for  supposing  his  rupture  to  be 
pressible,  and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more  of  this  sort,  but  his  having  been  afflicted 
oblong  and  less  round  than  the  swelling  with  it  from  his  infancy  ;  there  is  no  exter- 
occasioned  in  the  same  situation  by  an  in  nal  mark,  or  character,  whereby  it  can  be 
testinal  hernia;  and,  if  the  quantity  be  certainly  distinguished  from  the  one  con- 
large,  and  the  patient  an  adult,  it  is,  in  some  tamed  in  a  common  hernial  sac;  neither 
measure,  distinguishable  by  its  greater  would  it  be  of  any  material  use  in  practice, 
weight,  if  there  was." 

If  the  case  be  an  entero-  epiplocele,  that  is,  HERNIA  CRURA  LIS  Femoral  her- 
one  consisting  of  both  intestine  and  omen-  nia  The  part-  composing  this  kind  of  her- 
tum,  the  characteristic  marks  will  be  less  nia  are  always  protruded  under  Pou- 
clear  in  either  of  the  simple  cases;  but  the  part's  ligament,  and  the  swelling  is  situ- 
disease  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  ted  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  bend  of 
every  other  one,  by  any  body  ut  the  habit  of  the  thigh.  The  ruptuie  descends  on  the 
making  the  examination.  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  between 

HERNIA  CEREBRI.  Fungus  cerebri,  these  vessels  and  the  os  pubis.  Females 
This  name  is  given  to  a  tumour  which  every  are  particularly  subject  to  this  ki«d  of  rup- 
now  and  then  rises  from  the  brain,  through  ture,  in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth  of 
an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  dura  matter,  their  pelvis,  while  in  them  the  inguinal 
and  protrudes  through  a  perforation  in  the  hernia  is  rare.  It  has  been  computed, 
cranium,  made  by  the  previous  application  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  married  wo- 
of the  trephine.  men,  afflicted  with  hernia,  have  this  kind  ; 
HERNIA  CONGENITA.  (So  called  but  that  not  one  out  of  an  hundred  unmar- 
because  it  is,  as  it  were,  born  with  the  per-  ried  females,  or  out  of  the  same  number  of 
son.)  This  species  of  hernia  consists  in  the  men,  have  this  form  of  the  disease.  The 
adhesion  of  a  protruded  portion  of  intes-  situation  of  the  tumour  akes  it  liable  to 
or  omentum  to  the  testicle,  after  its  be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland; 
descent  into  the  scrotum.  This  adhesion  and  many  f.tal  events  are  recorded  to  have 
takes  place  while  the  testicle  is  yet  in  the  happened  from  the  surgeon's  ignorance  of 
abdomen.  Upon  its  leaving  the  abdomen,  the  existence  of  the  disease  A  gland  can 
it  draws  the  adhering  intestine,  or  omen-  only  become  enlarged  by  the  gradual  effects 
turn,  along  with  it  into  t>ie  scrotum,  where  of  inflammation  ;  the  s  veiling  of  a  crural 
it  forms  the  hernia  congenita.  hernia  comes  on  in  a  momenta!  y  and  sud- 
From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  sup-  den  manner  ;  and,  when  strangulated,  oc- 
pose  that  this  hernia  always  existed  at  the  casions  the  train  of  symptoms  descril.ed  in 
time  of  birth.  The  protrusion,  however,  the  account  of  the  inguinal  hernia,  which 
seldom  occurs  till  after  this  period,  on  the  symptoms  an  enlarged  gland  could  never 
operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of  occasion.  Such  circumstances  seem  to 
hernia  in  general.  The  congenital  hernia  be  sufficiently  di-criminative ;  though  the 
does  not  usually  happen  till  some  months  feel  of  the  two  kinds  of  swelling  is  often 
after  birth  ;  in  some  instances  not  till  a  not  in  itself  enough  to  make  the  surgeon 
late  period.  Mr.  Hey  relates  a  case,  decided  in  his  opinion.  A  femoral  hernia 
in  which  a  hernia  congenita  was  first  formed  may  be  mistaken  for  a  bubonocele,  when 
in  a  young  man.  aged  sixteen,  whose  right  the  expanded  part  of  the  swelling  li  s  over 
testis  had,  a  little  whde  before  the  attack  Poupart's  ligament.  As  the  taxis  and  ope- 
of  the  disease,  descended  into  the  scrotum,    ration  for  the  first  case  ought  to  be  done 
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differently  from  those  for  the  latter,  the  er- 
ror may  lead  to  very  bad  consequences  The 
femoral  hernia,  however,  may  always  be 
discriminated,  by  the  neck  of  the  tumour 
having  Poupart's  ligament  above  it.  In  the 
bubonocele,  the  angle  of  the  pubes  is  behind 
and  below  this  part  of  the  sac;  but  in  the 
len.oral  hernia,  it  is  on  the  same  horizontal 
levfl,  a  little  on  ihe  inside  of  it. 

Until  very  lately,  the  stricture,  in  cases 
of  femoral  hernia,  was  always  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  lower  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
Poupart's  ligament.  A  total  change  of 
surgical  opinion  on  this  subject  has,  how- 
ever, latterly  taken  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  accurate  observations  first  made  in 
1768,  by  Gimbernat,  surgeon  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  In  the  crural  hernia,  (says  he,) 
the  aperture  through  which  the  parts  issue 
is  not  formed  by  two  bands,  (as  in  the  in- 
guinal hernia,)  but  it  is  a  foramen,  almost 
round,  proceeding  frrm  the  internal  margin 
of  the  crural  arch,  (P  upart's  ligament,) 
near  its  insertion  into  the  branch  of  the  os 
pubis,  between  the  bone  and  the  iliac  vein  ; 
so  that,  in  this  hernia,  the  branch  of  the 
os  pubis  is  situated  more  internally  tiian 
the  intestine,  and  a  little  behind  ;  the  vein 
externally,  and  behind ;  and  the  internal 
border  of  the  arch  before.  Now  it  is  this 
border  which  always  forms  the  strangula- 
tion. 

Hernia  tlatulemta.  A  swelling  of  the 
side,  caused  by  air  that  has  escaped  through 
the  pleura. 

Hernia  GUTTimis.  Bronchocele,  or  tu- 
mour of  the  bronchial  glands. 

HERNIA  HUMORAUS.  Infamma- 
tio  testis.  Orchitis,  Swelled  testicle.  A 
very  common  symptom  attending  a  gonor- 
rhoea, is  a  swelling  of  the  testicle,  which 
is  only  sympathetic,  and  not  venereal,  be- 
cause the  same  symptoms  fellow  every 
kind  of  irritation  on  the  urethra,  whether 
produced  by  strictures,  injections,  or 
bougies  Such  symptoms  are  not  similar 
to  the  actions  arising  from  the  application 
of  venereal  matter,  for  suppuration  seldom 
occurs,  and,  when  it  does,  ihe  matter  is 
not  venereal.  The  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation appear  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly 
disappear,  or  go  from  one  testicle  to  the 
other.  The  epidydimis  remains  swelled, 
however,  even  for  a  considerable  time  af- 
terwards. 

The  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  gene- 
rally a  soft  pulpy  fulness  of  the  body  of  the 
testicle,  which  is  tender  to  the  touch  j  this 
increases  to  a  hard  swelling,  accompanied 
with  considerable  pain.  The  epidydimis, 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  testicle,  is 
generally  the  hardest  part.  The  hardness 
and  swelling,  however,  often  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  epidydimis.  The  spermatic 
cord,  and  especially  the  vas  differens,  are 
often  thickened,  and  sore  to  the  touch. 
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The  spermatic  veins  sometimes  become 
varicose.  A  pain  in  the  loins,  and  sense  of 
weakness  there,  and  in  the  pelvis,  are  other 
casual  symptoms.  Cholicy  pains  ;  uneasi- 
ness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  flatulen- 
cy ;  sickness;  and  even  vomiting;  are  not 
unfrequent.  The  whole  testicle  is  swelled, 
and  not  merely  the  epidydimis,  as  has  been 
asserted. 

The  inflammation  of  the  part  most  pro- 
bably arises  from  its  sympathizing  with  the 
urethra.  The  swelling  of  the  testicle  com- 
ing on,  either  removes  the  pain  in  making 
water,  and  suspends  the  discharge,  which 
do  not  return  till  such  swelling  begins  to 
subside,  or  else  the  irritation  in  the  urethraj 
first  ceasing,  produces  a  swelling  of  the  tes- 
ticle, which  continues  till  the  pain  and  dis- 
charge return  j  thus  rendering  it  doubtful 
which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  discharge  has 
become  more  violent,  though  the  testicle 
has  swelled ;  and  such  swelling  has  even 
been  known  to  occur  after  the  discharge 
has  ceased ;  yet  the  latter  has  returned  with 
violence,  and  remained  as  long  as  the  her- 
nia humoralis. 

Hernia  humoralis,  with  stoppage  of  the 
discharge,  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  stran- 
gury. A  very  singular  thing  is,  that  the  in- 
flammation more  frequently  comes  on  when 
the  irritation  in  the  urethra  is  going  off, 
than  when  at  its  height. 

The  enlargements  of  the  testicle,  from 
cancer  and  scrophula,  are  generally  slow  in 
their  progress  :  that  of  an  hernia  humoralis 
very  quick. 

HERNIA  INCARCERATA.  Incarce- 
rated hernia.  Strangulated  hernia,  or  a 
hernia  with  stricture.  The  symptoms  are  a 
swelling  in  the  groin,  or  scrotum,  resisting 
the  impression  of  the  fingers.  If  the  hernia 
be  of  the  intestinal  kind,  it  is  generally 
painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  pain  is  in- 
creased by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  standing 
upright.  These  are  the  very  first  symp- 
toms ;  and,  if  they  are  not  relieved,  are 
soon  followed  by  others,  viz.  a  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  a  frequent  reaching,  or  in- 
clination to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of  all  dis- 
charge per  anum,  attended  with  frequent 
hard  pulse,  and  some  degree  of  fever. 
These  :,re  the  first  symptoms;  and  if  they 
are  not  appeased  by  the  return  of  the  in- 
testine,  that  is,  if  the  attempts  made  for 
this  purpose  do  not  succeed,  the  sickness 
becomes  more  troublesome,  the  vomiting 
more  frequent,  the  pain  more  intense,  the 
tension  of  the  belly  greater,  the  fever  libb- 
er, and  a  general  restlessness  comes  on, 
which  is  very  terrible  to  bear.  When  this 
is  the  state  of  the  patient,  no  time  is  t 
lost;  a  very  little  delay  is  now  of  th- 
most  consequence;  and  if  the  one  sii 
remedy  which  the  disease  is  nov 
of  be  not  administered  imtnefi 
will  generally  baffle  every  other  atteii 
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This  remedy  is  the  operation  whereby  the 
parts  engaged  in  the  stricture  may  be  set 
free.  If  this  be  not  now  performed,  the 
vomiting  is  soon  exchanged  for  a  convul- 
sive hiccough,  and  a  frequent  gulping  up  of 
biliouj  matter ;  the  tension  of  the  belly, 
the  restles  ness,  and  fever,  having  been 
considerably  increased  for  a  tew  hours,  the 
patient  suddenly  becomes  perfectly  easy, 
the  belly  subsides,  the  pulse,  from  having 
been  hard,  full,  and  frequent,  becomes 
low,  languid,  and  generally  interrupied; 
and  the  don,  especially  that  of  the  limbs, 
cold  '<nd  moist;  the  eyes  have  now  a  lan- 
guor and  a  glassiness,  a  lack  lustre,  not  easy 
to  be  described;  the  tumour  of  the  part 
disappears,  and  the  skin  covering  it  some- 
times changes  its  natural  colour  tor  a  livid 
hue;  bul  Whether  it  keeps  or  loses  its  co- 
lour, it  has  an  emphysematous  feel,  a 
crepitus  to  the  touch,  which  will  easily 
be  conceived  by  all  who  have  attended  to 
it,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of 
bv  words  This  cr<  pitus  is  tht  too  sure  in- 
dicator of  gangrenous  mischief  within.  In 
this  state,  the  gut  either  goes  up  spontane- 
ously, or  i»  returned  with  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  pressure;  a  discharge  is  made  by 
stool,  and  the  patent  is  generally  much 
pleased  at  the  ease  he  finds ;  but  this 
pleasure  is  of  fihort  duration,  for  the  hic- 
cough and  the  cold  sweats  continuing  and 
increa  ing,  with  die  addition  of  spasmodic 
rig  is  »nd  aubsaltus  tendinum,  the  tragedy 
toon  ri  iishc 

UK II VI A  1NGU1N  A  LIS  Bubonocele. 
Inguinal  hernia.  The  hernia  inguinalis  is 
so  called,  because  it  appears  in  both  sexes 
at  the  groin.  It  is  one  of  the  divisions  of 
hernia,  and  includes  all  those  herniae  in 
which  die  part,  displaced  pass  out  of  the 
abd  .men  through  the  ring,  that  s,  the  arch 
formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  musculus 
obliq.uis  externus  in  the  groin,  for  the  pus- 
sage  oi  die  Bpermatic  vessels  in  men,  and 
the  round  ligament  in  women.  The  parts 
displaced  that  form  the  hernia,  the  pan 
i  hich  they  fall,  the  manner  o(  the  her- 
nia  being  produced,  and  the  time  it  has 
c<  tinued,  occasion  great  differences  in 
this  disorder.  There  are  three  different 
parts  that  may  produce  a  henna  in  the 
groin,  viz.  ore  or  more  ot  the  i;ite-  ines, 
the  epiploon,  and  the  bladder.  That  -which 
is  formed  by  one  or  more  of  the  intestines 
Was  called,  by  the  antients,  enterocele.  The 
inu  iin«  which  most  frequently  produces 
the  hernia  is  the  ilium:  because,  being 
ptac  d  in  he  iliac  region,  i;  ts  nearer  the 
groi  man  tne  rest ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  situation  ot  the  other  intestines,  which 
seems  not  to  allow  of  their  coming  near 
grom,  we  often  ftiid  the  jejunum,  and 
frequently  also  a  portion  of  the  colon  and 
csec  ed  in  the  hernia.     It  must 

be   renit mber 'd,  that    the 
mesocolon     are    membranous    substi 


capable  of  extension,  which,  by  little  and 
little,  are  sometimes  so  tar  stretched  by 
the  weight  of  the  intestines,  as  to  est 
with  the  ilium,  in  this  species  of  lu  mia. 
The  hernia  made  by  the  epiploon  is  called 
epiplocele  ;  as  that  cau-ed  by  the  epiploon 
and  one  of  the  intestines  together  is  call  d 
entero-epiplocele  The  hernia  of  the  bladder 
is  called  cystocele  Hernia  of  the  bladder 
is  uncommon,  and  has  seldom  been  known 
to  happen  but  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  viscera.  When  the  parts,  having 
passed  through  the  abdominal  rings,  de- 
scend no  lower  than  the  groin,  it  fa  c 
an  incomplete  hernia  ;  when  they  fall  into 
the  scrotum  in  men,  or  into  die  labia  pu- 
deruli  in  women,  it  is  then  termed  com- 
plete. 

The  marks  of  discrimination  between 
some  other  diseases  and  inguinal  hernia;  ale 
these : — 

The  disorders  in  which  a  mistake  may 
possibly  be  made  are,  the  circocele,  bubo, 
hydrocele,  and  hernia  humoralis,  or  in- 
flamed testicle. 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  of  distin- 
guishing circocele  from  a  bubonocele,  see 
Circocele. 

The  circumscribed  incompressible  hard- 
ness, the  situation  of  the  tumour,  and  its 
being  free  from  all  connection  with  the 
spermatic  process,  will  sufficiently  point 
out  its  being  bubo,  at  least  while  it  is 
in  a  recent  state ;  and  when  it  is  in  any 
degree  suppurated,  he  must  have  a  very 
small  share  of  the  tucCus  eriuhtus,  who 
cannot  feel  the  difference  between  matter, 
and  either  a  piece  of  intestine  or  omen- 
tum. 

The  perfect  equaldy  of  the  whole  tumour, 
the  freedom  and  sinfulness  of  the  spermatic 
process  above  it,  die  power  of  feeling  the 
spermatic  vessels,  and  the  vas  deferens  in 
that  process  ;  its  being  void  of  pain  upon 
being  handled,  the  fluctuation  of  the  waier, 
the  gradual  formation  ot  the  swelling,  its 
having  begun  below  and  proceeded  up- 
wards, its  not  being  affected  by  any  pos- 
ture or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  increased 
by  his  coughing  or  sneezing,  together  w  th 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  feeling  the  tes- 
ticle at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  will  al- 
ways, to  an  intelligent  person,  prove  the 
disease  to  be  hydrocele. 

Mr.  Pott,  however,  allows  that  there 
are  some  exceptions,  in  wh.ch  the  testicle 
cannot  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  scroj 
turn,  in  cases  of  hernia.  In  recent  bubo- 
noceles, while  the  hernial  sac  is  thin  has 
not  been  long  or  very  much  distended,  ;  nd 
the  scrotum  still  preserves  a  regularity  of 
figure,  the  testicle  may  almost  always  be 
easily  felt  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part 
i  tumour.  Hut  in  old  ruptures,  which 
have  been  long  down,  in  which  the  quantity 
of  com  en  is  is  large,  the  sac  considerably 
thickened,  and  the  scrotum  of  an  irregular 
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figure,  the  testicle  requently  cannot  be  but  stagnate  in  the  s  cculus  lachrymal** 
fel*  ;  neither  is  it  in  general  easily  fell  in  -lie  the  UimourU  avyled  henna  lachrymuhs,  *  it« 
congenital  Aotjnj,  tor  obvious  reasons.  littk    propriety  or   precision.     11    i>  »™ 

I  Uk  hernui  humorolis,  the  pain  in  the  equal  impropriety  caned,  by  Auel,  a  dropsy 
testicle,  its  enlargement,  b  hardened  state  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
of  the  ep  djdimis,  and  th«  exemption  01 
the  spermatic  cord  (torn  all  unnatural  ful- 
ness, are  such  nia.ks  as  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken;  nut  tg  n  en'ion  the  g  nerally 
preceding  gonorrhoea.  But  it  any  doubt 
still  remain-  of  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  progress  of  it  from  above  down- 
wards, its  d  fferent  state  and  size  in  diffe- 
rent postures,  particularly  lying  and  stand- 
ing, together  with  its  descent   and  ascent, 


If  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  pressed, 
and  an  aqueous  humour  fi  wa  >ut,  the  dis- 
i  as     i     'he  fistula  lachrymalis. 

HERNIA  MESENTERICA.  Mesenteric 
hernia.  If  one  of  the  layers  of  the  mesentery 
be  torn  by  a  blow,  while  tne  other  remains 
in  its  natural  state,  the  intes  ines  may  .n- 
smuate  themselves  into  the  aperture,  .  id 
form  a  kintt  of  hernia.  The  same,  conse- 
quences may  result  from  a  natural  i  efi- 
wTlj/if  ditfy  attended  to,  pu'  it  out  of  all  ciency  in  one  of  the^e  layers.  Mr.  A.  Coopef 
doutu  that  the  tumour  is  a  true  hernia.  relates  a  case,  in  which  all  the  small  in- 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  de-  testines,  except  the  duodeitum,  were  thus 
scend  through  the  abdominal  ring,  but  circumstanced.  The  symptoms  during  life 
only  into  the  canal  for  the  spermatic  chord,    were  unknown. 

it  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  die  ex-  HERNIA  MESOCOUCA  Mesocohc 
temal  oblique  muscle,  and  the  swelling  is  hernia.  So  named  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  when 
small  and  undefined.  the  bowels  glide  between  the  layers  and  the 

Now  and  then,  the  test.cle  does  not  de-  mesocolon.  Every  smgeon  should  be  aware 
sceud  into  the  scrotum  till  a  late  period,  that  the  intestines  may  be  strangulated  from 
The  first  appearance  of  this  body  a  the  the  following  causes  :  1.  Apertures  in  the 
ring  in  order  to  get  into  its  natural  situa-  omentum.mesentery,  or  mesocolon,  through 
tion"  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  hernia,  which  the  intestine  protrudes.  2.  Adhe- 
we.-e  die  surgeon  not  to  pay  attention  to  the  sions,  leaving  an  aperture,  in  which  a  piece 
absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum,  of  intestine  becomes  confined.  3.  Memfar* 
and  'he  peculiar  sensation  occasioned  by  nous  bands  at  the  mouths  of  hernial  sacs, 
pressing  the  swelling.  which  becom.ng  elongated  by  the  frequent 

Hr.RNlA  1SCHIATICA.  A  rupture  at  protrusion  and  return  ol  the  viscera,  stir- 
the  ischiatic  notch.  This  is  very  rare,  round  the  intestine,  so  as  to  strangulate 
A  case,  however,  which  was  strangu-  them  within  the  abdomen  when  returned 
lated,   and  undiscovered  till   after  death,    from  the  sac. 

is  related  in  Mr.  A.Cooper's  second  part  HERNIA  OMKNTALIS.  Ejnplocele  A 
of  his  work  on  hernia.  The  disease  hap-  rupture  of  the  omentum  ;  or  a  protrusion 
pened  in  a  young  man  aged  27.  On  ot  the  omentum  through  apertures  in  the 
openir.o-  the  abdomen,  the  ilium  was  found  integuments  of  the  belly.  Sometimes,  ac- 
ta have  descended  on  .he  right  side  of  cording  to  Mr  Sharper,  so  large  a  quantity 
the  rectum  into  the  pelvis ;  and  a  fold  of  oftheomentum  hath  falter  into  the  scrotum, 
it  was  protruded  into  a  small  sac,  which  that  its  weight,  drawing  the  stomach  and 
passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ischiatic  bowels  downwards,  hath  excited  vomiting, 
notch.  The  intestine  was  adherent  to  the  : 
sac  at  two  points  :  the  strangulated  part, 
and  about  three  inches  on  each  side,  were 
very  black.      The   intestines  towards  the 

stomach  were  very  much  distended  with  the  bladder  and  rectum  ;  in  women,  be- 
air  and  here  and  there  had  a  livid  spot  tween  the  rectum  and  vagina.  The  hernia 
on'  mem.  A  dark  spot  was  even  found  does  not  project  so  as  to  form  an  external 
on  the  stomach  itself,  just  above  die  tumour;  and,  in  men,  its  existence  can  only 
pylorus.  The  colon  was  exceedingly  be  distinguished  by  examining  in  the  rec- 
conuacted,  as  far  as  its  sigmoid  flex-  turn.  In  women,  it  may  be  detected  both 
uu  \  small  orifice  was  found  in  the  from  this  part  and  the  vagina, 
side  ol  the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a  HERNIA  PHRFNICA.  Phrenic  hernia. 
little  above  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the  The  abdominal  viscera  are  occasionally 
fore  pert  of  the  pyriformis  muscle  The  protruded  through  the  diaphragm,  either 
sac  lay  under  the  glutams  maximus  muscle,  through  some  of  the  natural  apertures 
and  its  orifice  was  beiore  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  below  the  obturator  artery,  but 
above  the  vein. 

Hf.unia  intestikalis.     See  Hernia scro- 
talis. 


nflammation,    and    symptoms    similar  to 
those  of  the  bubonocele. 

HERNIA  PERINEALIS.     Perineal  her- 
nia.   In  men,  the  parts  protrude  between 


in  this  muscle,  or  deficiencies,  or  wounds 
and  lacerations  in  it.  The  second  kind  of 
case  is  the  most  frequent.  Morgagni  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  the  first.  Two  cases 
rel  »ed  by  Dr.  MacauW,  and  two  others 
.     \Y.  tears    published  by  Mr.  A.  C 

pasa    through    the    puncta    iachrymalia,    of  the  second  sort.    And  another  case  has 
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lately  recorded  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man,  affording  an  example  of  th<  third  kind. 
HildaltOSj  Pare,  Petit,  Sclienck,  8tc.  also 
niention  cases,  ot  phrenic  hernia. 

HERNIA  PUDENDALIS.  Pudendal 
hernial.  This  is  the  name  assigned,  by 
Mr.  A.  Cooper,  to  thai  which  descends 
between  the  vagina  and  ramus  ischii,  and 
forms  an  oblong  tumour  in  the  labium, 
traceable,  within  die  peivis,  as  far  as  the 
os  uteri.  Mr.  C.  thinks  this  case  has  some 
times  been  mistaken  tor  a  hernia  of  the  fo- 
ramen ovale. 

HE  UNI  A  SCROTAL1S.  Hernia  oschea- 
lis.  Hernia  enteroschocele,  osc/iiocele.  Pa- 
racelsus calls  it  crepatura.  When  the 
omentum,  the  intestine,  or  both,  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  has  these  appella- 
tions ;  when  the  omentum  only,  it  is  called 
epiploschiocele.  It  is  styled  a  perfect  rup- 
ture, in  contradistinction  to  a  bubonocele, 
which  is  the  same  disorder;  but  the  de- 
scent is  not  so  great.  The  hernia  sn-otalis 
is  distinguished  into  the  true  and  false ;  in 
the  foi  mer,  the  omentum  or  intestine,  or 
both,  fail  into  the  scrotum ;  in  the  latter, 
an  inflammation,  or  a  fluid,  causes  a  tumour 
in  this  part,  as  in  hernia  humoralis,  or  hy- 
drocele. Sometimes  sebaceous  matter  is 
collected  in  the  scrotum ;  and  this  hernia 
is  called  stea-.ncele 

HERNIA  THYROIDEALIS.  Hernia  ora. 
minis  oralis.  Thj  roideal  hernia.  In  the  an- 
terior and  upper  part  of  die  obturator  liga- 
meni  there  is  an  opening,  through  which 
the  obiurator  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  pro- 
ceed, and  through  which  occasionally  a 
piece  of  omentum  or  intestine  is  pro  ruded, 
covered  with  a  p^rt  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

HERNIA  UMBIL1CALIS.  Epiploompha- 
%n.  Omphalocele.  Exompltalos  Omphalos; 
and,  when  owing  to  flatulency,  Pneumatom- 
phalos.  The  exompnalos.  or  Umbilical  rup- 
ture, is  so  called  from  i:s  situation,  and 
has  (like  other  hernia)  For  it;  general  con- 
tents, a  portion  of  intestine,  or  omentum, 
or  both.  In  old  umbilical  ruptures,  the 
quantity  of  omentum  is  sometimes  very 
great.  Mr.  Ranby  says,  that  he  found  two 
ells  and  a  half  of  intestine  in  one  of  these^ 
with  about  a  third  part  of  the  stomach,  all 
adhering  together. 

Mr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Nourse,  found  the 
liver  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia  ;  and 
Bi'hnius  says  that  he  did  also. 

But  whatever  are  the  contents,  they  are 
originally  contained  in  the  sac  formed  by 
the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum. 

In  recent  and  small  ruptures,  this  sic  is 
very  visible ;  but  in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is 
broken  through  at  the  knot  of  the  navel, 
by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  contents, 
and  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished  : 
which  is  the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been 


doubted  whether  this  kind  of  rupture  has 
a  hernial  sac  or  not. 

Infants  are  very  subject  t<»  this  di 
in  a  small  degree  from  the  separation  of  the 
funiculus ,  but  in  general  they  cithet  got  rid 
of  it  as  they  gather  strength,  or  are  easily 
cured  by  wearing  a  proper  bandage.  It  is 
of  s; ill  more  consequence  to  get  this  disor- 
der cured  in  females,  even  than  in  males  ; 
that  its  return,  when  they  are  become 
adult  and  pregnant,  may  be  prevented  as 
much  as  possible  ;  for  at  ihis  time  it  often 
happens,  from  the  too  great  distention  of 
the  belly,  or  from  unguarded  motion,  when 
the  parts  :<re  upon  the  stretch. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two 
cases  annually,  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
vein's,  of  umbilical  hernia,  which  strictly 
deserve  ihe  name  of  congenital  umbilical 
hernia.  The  funis  ends  in  a  sort  of  bag, 
containing  some  o(  the  viscera,  which  pass 
out  of  the  abdomen  through  an  aperture  in 
the  situation  of  the  navel.  The  swelling  is 
not  covered  with  skin,  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  hernia  can  be  seen  through  the  then 
distended  covering  of  the  cord.  The  dis- 
ease is  owing  to  a  preternatural  deficiency 
in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  hope  of 
cure  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
malformation  and  quantity  of  viscera  pro- 
truded. 

HERNIA  UTERI.  Hi/sterocele.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  the  uterus  being  thrust 
through  the  rings  of  the  muscles;  but 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  discovered,  unless 
in  a  pregnant  state,  when  the  strugglings  of 
a  child  would  discover  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  that  state,  however,  it  could 
scarcely  ever  occur.  It  is  the  cerexis  of 
Hippocrates. 

HERNIA  VAGINALIS.  Elytrocete.  Va- 
ginal hernia.  A  tumour  occurs  within  the 
os  externum  of  the  vagina.  It  is  elastic,  bul 
not  painful.  When  compressed,  it  re.idily  re- 
cedes, but  is  reproduced  by  coughing,  or 
even  without  this,  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. The  inconveniences  produced  are 
an  inability  to  undergo  much  exercise,  or 
exertion  ;  for  every  effort  of  this  sort  brings 
on  a  sense  of  bearing  down.  The  vaginal 
hernia  protrudes  in  the  space  left  between 
the  uterus  and  rectum.  This  space  is 
bounded  below  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
membrane  is  forced  downwards,  towards 
tl.eperinseum;  but  being  unable  to  protrude 
further  in  that  direction,  is  pushed  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  vagina.  These  cases 
probably  are  always  intestinal.  Some  hernia; 
protrude  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina. 

Hkrnia  varicosa.     See  Circocele 

Hi  •>  \  ■  i  vkntosa.     See  Pneumatocele. 

HERNIA  VENTRALIS.  Bypogattro* 
cele.  The  ventral  hernia  may  appear  at 
almost  any  point  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
belly,  but  is  most  frequently  found  bei  * 
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tbe  recti  muscles.  The  portion  of  intes-  pears  in  the  form  of  pustules,  vvhicli  origi- 
t'mt ,  8ic.  &c.  is  always  contained  in  u  sue  nally  are  separate  and  distinct,  but  which 
made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritonaeum,  afterwards  run  togecher  in  clusters.  p  At 
Mr.  A.  Cooper  imputes  its  causes  to  vhe  first,  they  seem  to  contain  nothing  but  a 
dilatation  of  the  natural  foramina,  for  the  thin  watery  serum,  which  afterwards  turns 
transmission  of  vessels,  to  congenital  de-  yellow,  and,  exuding  over  the  whole 
ficiencies,  lacerations,  and  wounds  of  the  surface  of  the  part  affected,  it  at  last  dries 
abdominal  muscles,  or  their  tendons.  In  into  a  thick  crust,  or  scab;  when  this  falls 
small  ventral  hernia;,  a  second  fascia  is  off,  the  skin  below  frequently  appears  en- 
found  beneath  the  superficial  one  ;  but  in  tire,  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  redness  on 
large  ones  the  latter  is  the  only  one  cover-  its  surface  ;  but  on  some  occasions  when 
ing  the  sac.  tlie  matter  has  probably  been  more  acrid, 
"HERNIA  VESICALIS.  Heniia  cys-  upon  the  scab  falling  off,  die  skin  is  found 
tica.  Cystocele.  The  urinary  bladder  is  slightly  excoriated.  Eruptions  of  this  kind 
liable  to  thrust  forth  from  its  proper  situa-  appear  most  frequently  on  the  face,  behind 


tion,  either  through  the  opening  in  the  ob- 
lique muscle,  like  the  inguinal  hernia,  or 
under  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  femoral. 


the  ears,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  head  ; 
and  they  occur  most  commonly  in  children; 
3.  Herpes  miliaris.  The  miliary  tetter. 
This  breaks  out  indiscriminately  "over  the 


This   is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  whole   body :    but  more  frequently  about 

henna,  but  does  happen,  and  has  as  plain  the  loins,  breast,  perinaeum,  scrotum,  and 

and  determined  a  character  as  any  other.  inguina,  than  in  other  parts.     It  generally 

Hkrniaria.     (From  hernia,  a  rupture;  appears  in  clusters,  though  sometimes  in 

so  called  trom  its  supposed  efficacy  in  cur-  distinct  rings,   or   circles,  of  very  minute 

ing  rupaires.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pimples,  which,  from  their  resemblance  to 

plains  in  the  Linnaean  system.     Class,  Pen-  the  millet  seed,  bus  given  rise  to  the  deno- 

tandria.     Order,  Bigynia.  mination  of  the  species.     The  pimples  are 

2.  Rupturewort.       This  plant,  though  at  first,  though   small,  perfectly  separate, 

formerly  esteemed  as  efficacious  in  the  cure  and  contain    nothing    but    a  clear  lymph, 

of  hernias,  appears  to  be  destitute  not  only  which,  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  is  ex- 


of  such  virtues,  but  of  any  other.  It  is  the 
Herniaria  glabra  of  Linnaeus  ;  has  no  smell, 
nor  taste. 

HiiiixiARiA  glabra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rupture-wort.     See  Herniaria. 

HERNIOTOMY  (Herniotomia  ;  from 
hernia,  and  Tt/uva>,  to  cut.)     The  operation 


creted  upon  the  surface,  and  there  forms 
into  small  distinct  scales ;  these,  at  last, 
fall  off,  and  leave  a  considerable  degree  of 
inflammation  below,  that  still  continues  to 
exude  fresh  matter,  which  likewise  forms 
into  cakes,  and  so  falls  off  as  before.  The 
itching,  in  this  species  of  complaint,  is  al- 


to remove  the  strangulated  part  in  cases    ways  very  troublesome  ;    and  the   matter 
of  incarcerated  hernix.  discharged  from  the  pimples  is  so  tough 

HERPES.  (From  tpTru,  to  creep  ;  be-  and  viscid,  that  every  thing  applied  to  tbe 
cause  i'  creeps  and  spreads  about  the  skin.)  part  adheres,  so  as  to  occasion  much  trou- 
Tetter.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  ble  and  uneasiness  on  its  being  removed. 
locales,  and  order  dialysis,  of  Cullen,  distin-  4.  Herpes  exedens,  the  eating  and  corroding 
guished  by  an  assemblage  of  numerous  tetter ;  so  called  from  its  destroying  or  cor- 
little  creeping  ulcers,  in  clusters,  itching  roding  the  parts  which  it  attacks,  appears 
very  much,  and  difficult  to  heal,  but  termi-  commonly,  at  first,  in  the  form  of  several 
nating  in  furfuraceous  scales.  small  painful  ulcerations,  all  collected  into 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  treatiseon  ulcers,  arranges  larger  spots,  of  different  sizes  and  or  various 
the  herpes  amongst  the  cutaneous  ulcers,  figures,  with  always  more  or  less  of  an  ery- 
and  says,  that  all  the  varieties  of  impor-  sipelatousdike  inflammation.  These  ulcers 
tance  may  be  comprehended  in  the  four  discharge  large  quantities  of  a  thin,  sharp, 
following  species  :  1  Htrpes  farinosus,  or  serous  matter ;  which  sometimes  forms  into 
what  may  be  termed  the  dry  tetter,  is  the  small  crusts,  that  in  a  short  time  fall  off; 
most  simple  of  all  the  species  :  it  appears  but  most  frequently  the  discharge  is  so 
indiscriminately  in  different  parts  of  the  thin  and  acrid  as  to  spread  along  the  neigh- 
body  ;  but  most  commonly  on  the  face,  bouring  parts,  where  it  soon  produces  the 
neck,  arms,  and  wrists,  in  pretty  broad  same  kind  of  sores.  Though  these  ulcers 
spots  and  small  pimples;  these  are  generally  do  not,  in  general,  proceed  farther  than  the 
very  itchy,  though  not  otherwise  trouble-  cutis  vera,  yet  sometimes  the  discharge  is 
some;  and,  after  continuing  a  certain  time,  so  very  penetrating  and  corrosive  as  to  de- 
they  at  last  fall  oft  in  the  form  of  a  white  stroy  the  skin,  cellular  substance,  and,  on 
powder,  similar  to  fine  bran,  leaving  the  some  occasions,  even  the  muscles  them- 
skin  below  perfectly  sound  ;  ami  again  re-  selves.  It  is  this  species  that  should  be 
turning  in  the  form  of  a  red  efflorescence,  termed  the  depascent,  or  phagedenic  ulcer, 
they  fall  off,  and  are  renewed  as  b>  tore,  from  the  great  destruction  of  parts  which  it 
2.  Herpes  pustulosus.      This    species    ap-    frequently  occasions.    See  Phagedena. 
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Herpes  ambclativa.  A  species  of 
erysipelas  which  moves  from  one  part  to 
another. 

Herpes  collaris.  Tetters  about  the 
neck. 

•Herpes  depascens.  The  same  as  herpes 
exedens.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  esthiomexos.  Herpes  destroy- 
ing die  skin  by  ulceration. 

Herpes  faciei.  Red  pimples  common 
in  the  faces  of  adults. 

Herpes  farinosus.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  ferrus.    Common  erysipelas. 

Herpes  Indica.  A  fiery,  itchy  herpes, 
peculiar  to  India. 

Herpes  miliar  is.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  periscelis.  Thai  species  of  ery- 
sipelas known  by  the  name  of  shingles. 
See  Erysipelas. 

Herpes  pustuloses.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  rapiexs.  Venereal  ulceration  in 
the  head. 

Herpes  serpigo.  A  name  given  to  the 
cutaneous  affection  popularly  called  a  ring- 
worm.  See  Psoriasis.  Till  the  recent  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Willan,  this  disease  has 
not  been  well  discriminated  by  any  author, 
though  it  is  one  with  which  few  practition- 
ers are  unacquainted. 

Herpes  siccus.  The  dry,  mealy,  tetter 
round  the  knees. 

Herpes  syphiliticus.  Herpes  venereus. 
An  herpetic  venereal  eruption  on  the  skin. 

IIehpf.s  zostf.r.  Shingles  encircling 
the  body.     See  Erysipelas. 

Herpetic  eruptions.     Sec  Herpes. 

Herpetox.  (From  sg^-a,  to  creep.)  A 
creeping  pustule,  or  ulcer. 

Hexapijarmacujm.  (From  t£,  six,  and 
q*£iueuu>v,  a  medicine.)  Any  m*  dicine,  in 
the  composition  of  wh'chare  six  ingredients. 

Hibern-icus  lapis.  See  Lapis  hiberni- 
cus. 

Hibiscus.  (From  //3«,  a  stork,  who  is 
said  to  chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.) 
The  marsh-mallow. 

Hibiscus  abelmoschus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  call- 
ed musk-seed.     See  Abelmoschus. 

Hiccoucu.  Hiccup.  A  spasmodic  af- 
fection of  the  diaphragm,  generally  arising 
from  irritation  produced  by  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  error  of  diet,  &c. 

Hidroa.  (Fr  m  tSpm,  sweat.)  A  pustular 
dise:.se,  produced  by  sweating  in  hot  wea- 
ther. 

Hidrocrisis.  (From  it/wc,  sweat,  and 
*piva>,  to  judge.)  A  judgmem  formed  from 
the  sweat  of  the  patient. 

Hidrokosos.  (From  «T(«»c.  sweat,  and 
fos-oc,  a  disease  )    The  sweating  sickness 

HiDROPYRKTus.  (From  *fy«c.  sweat,  and 
a-i//>sJoc,  a  fever.)  The  sweating  fever,  or 
sickness.     See  Sudor  Anglicunus. 

Hidrotica.  (From  »<Tg«c,  sweat.)  Me- 
dicines which  cause  perspiration. 


Hihrotopoietica.  (From  «Pg»c,  sweat, 
and  7rciuD,  to  make.) 

Hiera  picua.  (From  «/>&r,  holy,  and 
TruifK,  hitter )  Holy  bitter.  Pulvi's  aloe- 
ticus,  formerly  hiera  logadii,  made  in  the 
form  of  an  electuary  with  honey.  I  i 
now  kept  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  socotonne  slot  s,  one 
pound,  with  three  ounces  of  white  cam 

IfiiiiiAiioTANE.  (From  n$0Q,  holy,  and 
fiolstvn,  an  herb  ;  so  called  (rum  its  supposed 
virtue*.     A  species  of  verbena 

Hieiiacanth\.  (From  «ga£,  a  hawk, 
and  jcao)6of,  a  flower;  so  named  becaus.  it 
seizes  passengers  as  a  hawk  does  i:s  prey.) 
A  sort  of  thistle. 

IJ1ERACIUM.  (From  «ga£,  a  hawk  ;  so 
called  because  hawks  feed  upon  it,  or  be- 
cause it  was  said  that  hawks  applied  the 
juice  of  it  to  cleanse  their  eyes.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  In  the  Linnxan 
system.  CLss,  Syngenesiu.  Order,  Poly- 
gamin  ccqualis.     Hawk  weed. 

Heiracicb  i'ilocf.lla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  auricula  muris.  See  Pilo- 
cella. 

Hieraculum.  The  hieracium,  or  hawk- 
weed. 

Hieraxosos.  (From  /fgoc,  holy,  and 
vcgk,  a  disease  ;  so  call-  d  be  ause  it  was 
supposed  to  be  that  disorder  which  our 
Saviour  cured,  in  those  who  were  said  to  be 
possessed  of  devils.)     Theep  lepsy. 

Hieraticum.  (From  /ego?,  holy.)  A 
poultice  for  the  stomach,  so  named  from  ds 
supposed  divine  virtues. 

H/ghmore'e  antrum.  See  Antrum  of  High- 
■more. 

Hicuf.ro.  The  calabash-tree.  Fruit 
said  to  be  febi  ifuge. 

Himantosis.  (From  /,u«?,  a  thong  of  lea- 
ther.) A  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it 
hangs  down  like  a  ihong 

Hi  mas.     A  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Hix.     Hindisch.     Hing      Assalo:tida. 

Hippucastanu.m.  (From  twos,  a  horse, 
and  xawov,  a  chesnut ;  so  called  f  om  its 
size.)  Castanea  eqxdna.  pavina.  Common 
horse-chesnut.  JEscidus  hippneastanum  ; 
foliolis  teptennis  of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit, 
when  dried  and  powdered,  is  recommended 
as  an  errhine.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed 
on  the  Continent  as  a  febrifuge;  and  is,  by 
some,  considered  as  being  superior  in  qua- 
lity to  he  Peruvian  bark.  The  b:  rk  in- 
tended for  medical  use  is  to  be  takm  »rom 
those  branches  which  *re  neither  very  young 
nor  very  old,  and  to  b  exhibit**!  under 
similar  forms  and  doses  as  direct- d  with 
respect  '.o  the  cortex  peruvi;aiu-.  Ii  r 
d.sagrees  with  the  stomach;  bm  us  as- 
tringent efTcs  generally  reqnin  the  oc- 
casional administration  of  a  laxative. 

Dining  the  late  scarcity  of  griin,  ome 
attempts  were  made  to  obi  r0m 

the  horse-chestnut,  and  not  without  success. 
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Hippocraticcs.  See  Fades  hippocra- 
ticn. 

llii'i'oi, \pathlm.  (From  WOT;,  a  horse, 
and  h'i.Txbw.  the  lapathuin  ;  a  species  of  la- 
pathum ;  so  named  from  its  size.)  See 
Jiiuibarbavuin.  monacharum. 

IlirHOMAKATiiauM.  (From  (7rTi?,A  horse, 
and  justgatfljy,  fennel ;  so  named  from  its  si^c.) 
See  Saxifraga  vulgaris. 

JllITOSKLlMJM.  (From     I7TT0;,     a     llOl'Se, 

and  en/ iv sv,  purslane;  so  named  because  it 
resembles  a  large  kind  of  purslane.)  Sinyr- 
tiium.  Macerona.  Herba  Jltexandrina  Gri- 
elum  agrioselinum.  Common  Alexanders. 
Tins  plant,  Smyrnium  olitsatrum  of  Linnaeus', 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  for 
culinary  use,  but  is  now  superseded  by  cele- 
ry. These  seeds  are  bitter  and  aromatic, 
and  the  roots  are  more  powerfully  bitter. 
They  stand  recommended  as  resolvents, 
diuretics,  and  emmenagogues,  though  sel- 
dom used  in  medical  prescription. 

IIipps.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-roso. 
They  are  chiefly  used  as  a  sweet-meat,  or 
in  a  preserved  state,  or  to  make  up  medi- 
cines.    See  Conjectio  fiosie  caniiice. 

HIPPUltlS.  (From  wctoc,  a  horse,  and 
i.g*,a  tail.)  1.  Some  herbs  are  thus  named, 
because  they  resemble  a  horse's  tail. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Jllonandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.     Mare's  tail. 

HrpppRis  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  horse's  tail.    See  Equisetum. 

Hippus.  (From  timet,  a  horse ;  because 
those  who  labour  under  this  affection  are 
continually  twinkling  and  trembling,  as  is 
usual  with  those  who  ride  on  horse-back.) 
A  repeated  dilatation  and  alternate  con- 
striction of  the  pupil,  arising  from  spasm, 
or  convulsion  of  the  iris. 

IIir.  (From  £«£,  the  hand.)  The  palm 
of  the  hand. 

HiiiA.  (From  hir,  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
because  it  is  usually  found  empty.)  The 
intesiinum  jejunum. 

HraCUS  hk/.oahticvs.  (Quasi  Itirtus  ,• 
from  his  shaggy  hair.)  The  goat  which  af- 
fords the  oriental  bezoar. 

Hinia  us.  (From  sgxec,  a  hedge  ;  because 
it  is  hedged  in  by  the  eye-lash.)  The  angle 
of  the  eye. 

IIIHUDO.  (Quasi  haurudo ;  from  hau- 
no,  to  draw  out ;  so  named  from  its  greedi- 
ness to  suck  blood.)     The  leech. 

lliui'M!i>AuiA.  (From  hirundo,  the 
swallow  ;  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  pods  to  a  swallow.)  Swallow-wort, 
or  asclepias.  See  Aummularia  and  Vince- 
toxicum. 

Hirundo.  (Ab  hcerendo  i  from  its  stick- 
ing its  nest  to  the  eave^  of  houses.)  The 
swallow.  The  cavity  in  the  b.  nd  of  the  arm. 

HisrinuLA.  (From  luspidus,  rough;  so 
named  from  the  rough,  woolly  surface  of  its 
stalks.)     See  Gnaphalium. 


Hog's  fennel.     See  Peucedanum. 

Hoi.ci.mos.  (From  sajc*,  to  draw.)  It 
sometime*  means  a  tumour  of  the  liver. 

HOLCUS.  1.  The  Indian  millet-seed, 
which  is  said  to  be  nutritive. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Polygamia.  Or- 
der, .Motwecia. 

Holly-knee.     See  Jluscus. 

Holly,  sea.     See  Eiyngium. 

Holmiscus.  (Dim.  of  c/yacc,  a  mortar.) 
A  small  mortar.  Also  the  cavity  of  the 
large  teeth,  because  they  pound  the  food 
as  in  a  mortar. 

Holophlyctides.  (From  oxoc,  whole,  and 
<j>aw-7/s,  a  pustule.)  Little  pimples  all  over 
the  body. 

Holostes.     See  Holosteus, 

Holosteus.  (From  oxoc,  whole,  and 
es-ECf,  a  bone.)  Holostes.  Hojosteum.  Glue- 
bone,  or  osteocolla. 

Holosteum.     See  Holosteiu. 

Holotonicus.  (From  «>.oc,  whole,  and 
Tuvm,  to  stretch.)  Applied  to  diseases  ac- 
companied with  universal  convulsion,  or 
rigour. 

Holy  thistle.  See  Cardnus    benedictus. 

HOLYWELL  WATER.  A  mineral 
water,  arranged  under  the  class  of  simple 
cold  waters,  remarkuble  for  its  purity.  It 
possesses  similar  virtues  to  that  of  Malvern, 
See  Malvern  water. 

HoitA.     An  anas:<rcous  swelling. 

Homberg's  stdative  salt.  See  JBoracic 
acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS.  (Homogeneus  ,•  from 
OjKoc,  like,  and  ^sw,  a  kind.)  Uniform,  of 
a  like  kind,  or  species.  A  term  used  in 
contra-clistir.ction  to  heterogeneous,  when  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  different  qualities, 

lloMOPLATJF.  os.  (n/xarhefl*.:  from  wjucc, 
the  shoulder,  and  7/-Aa7*,  the  blade.)  See 
Scapula. 

HONEY.  Mel.  A  substance  collected 
by  bees  from  the  nectary  of  flower-,  re- 
sembling sugar  in  its  elementary  properties, 
It  has  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  a  soft 
and  grained  consistence,  and  a  saccharine 
and  aromatic  smell.  Honey  is  an  excel- 
lent food,  and  a  sofening  and  slightly  '»pe- 
rieni  remed)  :  mixed  with  venegar,  it  forms 
oxymel,  and  is  exhibited  in  various  forms, 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  la  is  particu- 
larly recommended  to  the  asthmatic,  and 
those  subject  to  gravel  complaints,  from  itf 
detergent' nature.  Founded  upon  the  popu* 
lar  opinion  of  honey,  as  a  pectoral  remedy, 
Dr.  Hill's  balsam  of  honey,  a  qu-ck  me- 
dicine, was  once  in  demand;  but  this,  be- 
sides honey,  contained  balsam  of  Tolu,  or 
gum  Benjamin,  in  solution. 

Honeysuckle.    See  Lonieera  pericleminun), 

Hoophig-cvgh.     See    Pertussis. 

Hoploch  ^tsma.  (From  cttmv,  a  wea- 
pon, and  Xf'<rf/-Ct>  a  slave.)  A  slave,  which 
was  rid  culously  said  to  cure  wounds  by 
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consent  ;  that  is,  by  anointing  the  instru- 
mc      will)  which  the  wound  was  made. 

Hops-    See  Lupulus. 

Hop  tops  The  young  sprouts  of  the 
hop  -plant  are  so  called;  plucked  when 
only  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  boiled, 
they  are  eaten  with  butter  as  a  delicacy, 
and  are  very  wholesome- 

HOKDEOLUM.  l  Diminutive  of  Lor- 
dcum,  barley.)  A  little  tumour  on  the  eye- 
lids, resembling  a  barley  corn.  A  stye. 
Scarpa  remarks,  thestje  is  strictly  only  a 
little  bod,  which  projecs  from  the  edge  of 
the  eye  lids,  mostly  near  the  great 
angk-  of  the  eye.  This  little  tumour,  like 
the  furuncul  s,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
much  inflamed,  and  a  grtat  deal  more 
painful  than  might  be  expected,  considering 
its  small  size.  The  latter  circumstance  is 
partly  owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the  in- 
flammation producing  the  stye,  and  partly 
to  the  exquisite  sensibility  and  tension  of 
the  .--kin  which  covers  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids On  this  account,  the  hordeolum  very 
often  excites  fever  and  restlessness,  in  deli- 
cate irritable  constitutions  ;  it  suppurates 
slowly  and  imperfectly  ;  and,  when  suppu- 
rated, has  no  tendency  to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furunculous  inflam- 
matio  is,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  the  best  mode  in  which  inflam- 
matory swellings  can  end  is,  r<  solution  ; 
for,  whenever  a  furunculous  inflammation 
extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the 
cellular  substance,  the  little  tumour  can 
never  be  resolved,  or  only  imperfectly  so. 
This  event,  ind  ed,  would  rather  be  hurtful, 
since  there  would  still  remain  behind  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  dead  cellular 
membrane  ;  which,  s  inner  or  later,  might 
bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  stye,  in  the  same 
place  as  before,  or  else  become  converted 
into  a  hard  ind  dent  body,  deforming  the 
edge    'f  the  eve-lid. 

HORDEUM.  (Ab  horrore  urisU ;  from 
the  unpleasantness  of  its  beard  to  the 
touch  )  1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Lm  scan  system.  Class,  Triandria. 
Order,  Digynia-     B  rley. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon barley.  The  seed  called  barley  is  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  hordeum,  but 
principally  from  the  vulgare,  or  <  "inmon  or 
Scotch  barley,  and  diHichan,  or  hordeum  gal- 
ticum  vel  rnmdalum,  or  French  barley,  ol 
Linnaeus.  It  is  extremely  nutritious  mdmu- 
cilag  nous,  and  in  common  use  as  a  drink, 
when  boiled,  in  all  inflammati  ry  di-eases 
and  affections  of  the  chest,  especially  when 
there  is  cough  or  irritation  *bout  the  fauces. 
A  decoction  of  barley,  will  gum,  is  con. 
sidered  a  useful  diluent  anil  demulcent  in 
dysury  and  s'rangury ;  the  gum  m.xing  wiih 
the  uriii",  sheaths  the  urinary  canal  from 
the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  Amongst  the 
ancients,  decoctions  of  barley,  K§<&«,  were 


the  principal  medicine,  as  well  as  aliment, 
in  acute  diseases  Barley  is  tr.  ed  ir.  in  its 
shells  Mn  mills,  and  in  i|  i,  ute  called 
Scotch  and  French  burle)  In  H  Hand, 
they  rub  b.  rley  into  »n  ail  round  grams, 
somewhi 1  liki  pe  rN  which  is  tl»  n 
called  }>eutl  barley,  or  hordeum  pcrlatum. 
Set  Ptis  ii. 

HOBDEUH    lAISTH'l  M        See    (  ivtldlila. 

HORDSDM      DlsTU  HUN  Tlli-     pLllt     af- 

fords the  barley  in  common  use,  S  e  Hor- 
devm. 

Hordeum  febxatth*.     See  Hordeum. 

HOBOEUH       vri.i;WIK  The       -\s<m..tic 

nanii  of  one  of  Lhe  plants  which  aflord  the 
barlej      See  Hovdewn 

Jlorehound.      See  JtfuniMutH, 
HoiiMiMiu.       (From    oeyxn>,    to    incite; 
named  from  its   supposed  qualities  of  pro- 
v<. king  to   venery.      Garden   clary.     The 
So/via  sclara  of  Lwnseus. 
Horn,  harts.      See  Cornu. 
HORR1PILATIO.     A  sense   of  creeping 
in  difft  rent  parts  of  the  body.     A  symptom 
of  the  approach  of  fever 

Horse-chesnut.     See  Hippocastanum, 
Horseradish.       See     Jlaphanui    rustica- 
nus. 

Horse-tail.     See  Kqiusetum. 
Hoiitus.     (From  orior,  to  rise,  as    being 
the  place    where  vegetables   grow  up.)   1. 
A  garden. 

2.  The  genitals  or  womb  of  a  woman, 
which  is  the  repository  of  the  human  se- 
men. 

Hound's -tongue.     See  Cynoglosmtm. 
House-leek.     See  Sedum  majus. 
Human  body.     See  JMau. 
Humect anti a      (From  humecto,  to  make 
moist  )    Medicines  winch  soften  and  make 
moist  the  solids  of    he  bed\. 

HUMERAL  ARTERY.  Arteria  hume- 
rails.-  Brachial  artery.  The  axillary  .  rtery, 
having  passed  the  tendon  of  the  great  pec- 
toral muscle,  changes  its  name  to  the  bra- 
chial or  humeral  artery,  which  name  it  re- 
tains in  its  course  down  the  arm  to  the 
bend,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  art'  ry.  In  this  course  it  giv  s  off 
several  muscul  r  branches,  ih  ee  <>f  which 
onl\  deserve  attention  :  1.  Tie  ana-la  pro- 
funda  superior,  w1  icn  gees  round  the  back 
of  the  arm  to  the  exterior  muscle,  and  is 
often  named  the  upper  muscular  artery. 
2.  Another,  like  it,  called  arteria  profunda 
inferior,  or  the  lower  muscular  artery.  3. 
Ramus  anastomoticus  major,  which  anasto- 
mose- round  the  flbow  with  the  branches 
of  the  ulnar  artery. 

Humkkai.is  mcsci.lcs.     See  Deltoides. 
Himuialis     xekvls.         The     cervical 
nerve. 

HUMERI  OS.  {Humerus,-  from  upot, 
the  shoulder.)  Os  humeri.  Os  brachti. 
A  long  cylindrical  •  bone,  situated  be- 
tween the  scapula  and  fore-arm.    lis  uppe- 
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extremity  is  formed  somewhat  laterally  and 
|''ily,  into  ..  large,  rounl,  and  smooth 
"Bad,  vhichis  admitted  into  toe  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  acapnia.  Around  the  basis  of 
tins  head  is  observed  acircul  ir  to  sa,  deep- 
est anteriorly  and  externally,  which  forms 
what  is  culled  the  neck  of  the  bone,  a  id 
JTOm  the  edge  of  which  arises  the  Capsular 
ligament,  which  is  farther  strengthened  by 
a  strong  membranous  expansion, extending 
to  the  upper  edge  of  ■  he  gleno  d  cavity,  and 
entice  coraco  id  process  of  the  scapula ;  and 
likewise  by  th*-  tendinous  expansions  of 
th  •  rnuscles,  inserted  into  the  head  of  the 
hu  nerus.  This  c  ipsular  ligament  is  some- 
time  orn  m  lux  tion,  and  becomes 
an  ohs  icle  to  the  easy  reduction  of  the 
bone  '['Me  ar  iculatmg  surface  of  the  head 
is  covered  b;.  a  c  rtilage,  which  is  thick  in 
its  rrndd  e  pari,  and  thin  towards  its  edges  ; 
by  which  means  it  is  more  convex1  in  the 
receni  s-ih^-ct  than  in  the  skeleton.  This 
upper  ex'remity,  besides  the  round  smooth 
he.d,  affords  two  other  smaller  protube- 
rances. One  of  these,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  two,  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  shape, 
and  is  plac  'd  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  kind. 
of  groove,  thai  makes  a  part  of  the  neck. 
Tins  tuberosity  is  divided,  at  its  upper  part, 
into  three  surfaces;  the  first  of  these, 
which  is  lie  smallest  and  uppermost,  serves 
for  the  insertion  of  the  supraspinatus  mus- 
cle ;  the  second,  or  middlemost,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  infraspinatus;  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  lowest  and  hindmost, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  teres  minor.  The 
other  smaller  tuberosity  is  situated  anteri- 
orly, between  the  larger  one  and  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  serves  for  the  insertion 
of  the  subscapulars  muscle.  Between 
these  two  tuberosities  there  is  a  deep 
groove,  for  lodging  the  tendinous  head  of 
the  biceps  brachii ;  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  joint  affording  here  a  prolongation, 
thinner  than  the  capsule  itself,  which 
covers  and  accompanies  this  muscle  to  its 
fleshy  portion,  where  it  gradually  disap- 
pears in  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane. 
Immediately  below  its  neck,  the  os  humeri 
begins  to  assume  a  cylindric  .1  shape,  so  that 
here  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be  said 
to  commence.  At  its  upper  part  is  ob- 
served a  cominuation  of  the  groove  for 
the  biceps,  which  extends  downwards, 
about  the  fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the 
bone,  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  edges 
of  this  groove  are  continuations  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  tuberosities,  and  serve 
for  the  attachment  of  the  pect oralis,  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  and  teres  major  muscles.  Tin- 
groove  itself  is  lined  with  a  glistening  sub- 
stance like  car'  lage,  but  which  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  tendi- 
nous fibres.  A  little  lower  down,  towards 
the  external  and  anterior  side  of  the  middle 


of  the  bone,  it  is  seen  rising  into  a  rough 
ridge,  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle. On  each  side  of  this  rid^e  the  bone  is 
smooth  and  flat,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
brarhialis  internus  muscle  ;  and  behind  the 
middle  part  of  the  outermost  side  of  the 
ridge  is  a  channel,  for  the  transmission  of 
vessels  into  the  substanr-e  of  the  bone.  A 
little  lower  down,  and* near  the  inner  side 
of  the  ridge,  there  is  sometimes  seen  such 
another  channel,  which  is  intended  for  the 
same  purpose.  Toe  os  humeri,  at  its  lower 
extremity,  becomes  gradually  broader  and 
flatter,  so  as  to  have  this  end  nearly  of  a 
triangular  shape.  The  bone,  thus  expand- 
ed, affords  two  surfaces,  of  which  the  an- 
terior  one  is  the  broadest,  and  .somewhat 
convex ;  and  the  posterior  one  narrower 
and  smoother.  The  bone  terminates  in 
four  large  processes,  the  two  outermost  of 
which  are  called  condyles,  though  not  de- 
signed for  the  articulation  of  the  bone. 
These  condyles,  which  are  placed  at  some 
distance  fom  each  other,  on  each  side  of 
the  bone,  are  rough  and  irregular  protu- 
berances, formed  for  the  insertion  of  mus- 
cles and  ligaments,  and  differ  from  each 
other  in  size  and  shape.  The  external  con- 
dyle, when  the  arm  is  in  the  most  natural 
position,  is  found  to  be  placed  somewhat 
forwarder  than  the  other.  The  internal 
condyle  is  longer,  and  more  protuberant, 
than  the  external.  From  each  of  these 
processes,  a  ridge  is  continued  upwards, 
at  the  sides  of  the  bone.  In  the  interval 
between  the  two  conchies  are  placed  the 
two  articulating  processes,  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  covered  with  cartilage. 
(Joe  of  these,  which  is  the  smallest,  is 
formed  into  a  small,  obtuse,  smooth  head, 
on  which  the  rad  us  plays.  This  little  head 
is  placed  near  the  external  condyle,  as  a 
part  of  which  it  has  been  sometimes  de- 
scribed. The  other,  and  larger,  process  is 
composed  of  two  lateral  protuberances  and 
a  middle  cavity,  all  of  which  are  smooth, 
and  covered  with  cartilage  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  ulnar  moves  noon  this 
process,  it  has  ijotten  the  name  of  trochlea, 
or  pulley.  The  sides  of  this  pulley  are  110- 
equ  il;  that  which  is  towards  the  little  he  d, 
i  the  highest  of  the  two  ;  the  other,  winch 
is  contiguous  to  the  external  condyle,  is 
more  slanting,  being  situated  sbuqtiely 
from  within  outwards,  so  thai  when  the  fore- 
arm is  full  extended  it  d  es  not  firm  a 
straight  line  with  the  os  humeri,  and,  for 
the  sam"  reason,  when  we  bend  the  elbow, 
the  hand  comes  not  to  the  shoulder,  as  it 
might  he  expected  to  do,  but  to  the  fore- 
part of  die  breast.  There  is  a  cavity  a'  «Jie 
root  of  these  nr>cesses,  on  each  of  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  bone  The  cavity  on  the  an- 
terior surf  ce  is  divided,  bv  a  ridge  into 
two,  the  external  of  which  receives  the  end 
of  the  radius,  and  the  internal  one  lodges 
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the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulnar  in  the 
flexions  of  the  fore-arm.  The  cavity  on  the 
posterior  surface,  at  the  basis  of  the  pulley, 
is  much  larger,  and  lodges  the  olecranon 
when  the  arm  is  extended.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  os  humeri  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  long  bones.  In  new-born  infants, 
both  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous, 
and  the  large  head,  with  the  two  tubercles 
above,  and  condyles,  with  the  two  articu- 
lating processes  below,  become  epiphyses 
before  they  are  entirely  united  to  the  rest 
of  the  bone. 

HUMERUS.  (From  4/Uoc.)  Adjutorium. 
The  shoulder,  or  joint  which  connects 
the  arm  to  the  body.  In  Hippocrates  it  is 
called  brachium. 

Humit.is.  (From  humi,  on  the  ground  ; 
so  named  because  it  turns  the  eye  down- 
wards, and  is  expressive  of  humility.)  See 
Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

HUMOR.  (Ab.  humo,  from  the  ground  ( 
because  moisture  springs  from  the  earth.) 
A  general  name  of  any  fluid  of  the  body 

HUMOR  VITREUS.  The  vitreous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  to  melted  glass,  is 
less  dense  than  the  chrystalline,  but  more 
than  the  aqueous  humour :  it  is  very  con- 
siderablc  in  the  human  eye,  and  seems  to 
be  formed  by  the  small  arteries  that  are 
distributed  in  cells  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane; it  is  heavier  than  common  water, 
slightly  albuminous  and  saline. 

Humour,  Aqueous.  See  Aqueous  humour 
■of  the  eye. 

Humour,  Vitreous.     See  Humor  vitreus. 

Humours  of  the  k?e.  They  are  three 
in  number  :  the  aqueous  humour,  chrystal- 
line lens,  and  vitreous  humour.     See  Eye. 

HUMULUS.  (From  hnmilia,  the  ground  ; 
so  named,  because  without  facticious  sup- 
port it  creeps  along  the  ground.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Pent  an- 
The  hop. 

Humulus  i.urui-us.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hop-plant.     See  J,upu!us. 

Ilurtsicle.  The  bluebottle,  or  cyanus, 
is  so  called,  because  it  is  troublesome  to  cut 
down,  and  sometimes  notches  the  sickle. 

HYALOIDES.  (Membrana  hyaloides  ,- 
from  vakos,  glass,  and  «<fo?,  likeness.)  Mem- 
brana arachnoidea.  Capsule  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  The  transparent  membrane  en- 
closing the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

HYDARTRUS.  (From  u<f«g,  water, 
and  agSgsv,  a  joint.)  Hydaithron.  Hydar- 
thros.  Spina  ventosa  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
Rhazes  and  Avicenna.  White  swelling. 
The  white  swelling,  in  this  country,  is  a 
peculiarly  common  and  exceedingly  terrible 
disease.  The  varieties  of  white  swelling 
are  very  numerous,  and  might  usefully  re- 
ceive particular  appellations.  Systematic 
writers  have  generally  been  content  with  a 
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distinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  thnimatiC 
and  scrophulous.  The  last  sprc'n-s  of  I 
disease  they  also  distinguish  into  such  lu- 
mours  as  primarily  affect  the  bouts,  and 
thetl  the  ligaments  and  soft,  parts  ;  and  into 
other  cases,  in  which  the  ligaments  and  - 
parts  become  deceased,  before  there  is  any 
morbid  affection  of  the  bones. 

These  divisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  joints, 
proves  to  be  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive ;  and  the  propriety  of  using  the  term 
rheumatic  lie  thinks  to  be  very  questionable. 

The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow,  are 
the  joints  most  subject  to  white  swellings. 
As  the  name  of  the  disease  implies,  the  skin 
is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  swelling  yields,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  pressure  ;  but  it  never  pits,  and 
is  almost  always  sufficiently  firm  to  make 
an  uninformed  examiner  believe  that  the 
bones  contribute  to  the  tumour.  The  pain 
is  sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first ; 
in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least 
pan  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  In  the 
majority  of  scrophulous  white  swellings,  let 
thepain  be  trivial  or  violent,  it  is  pari  icu- 
larly  situated  in  one  part  of  the  joint,  viz. 
either  the  centre  of  the  articulation,  or  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  Sometimes  the  pain  con- 
tinues without  interruption  ;  sometimes 
there  are  intermissions ;  and  in  other  in- 
stances the  pain  recurs  at  regular  times,  so 
as  to  have  been  called,  by  some  writers, 
periodical.  Almost  all  authors  describe 
the  patient  as  suffering  more  uneasiness  in 
the  diseased  part  when  he  is  warm,  and 
particularly  when  he  is  in  this  condition  in 
bed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is 
very  inconsiderable,  or  there  is  even  no 
visible  enlargement  whatever.  In  the 
little  depressions,  naturally  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  patella,  a  fulness  first  shews  it- 
self, and  gradually  spreads  all  over  the  af- 
fected joint. 

Xhe  patient,  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  Ids  body  on  the  disordered  joint,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  increase  of  pain  thus 
created,  gets  into  the  habit  of  only  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  his  toes ;  and  the  knee, 
being  generally  kept  a  little  bent  in  this 
manner,  soon  loses  the  capacity  of  be- 
coming extended  again.  When  white 
swellings  have  lasted  awhile,  the  knee, 
is  almost  always  found  in  a  permanent 
state  of  flexion.  In  scrophulous  cases  of 
this  kind,  pain  constantly  precedes  any  ap- 
pearance of  swelling  ;  but  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  symptoms  differs  very  much 
in  different  subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time, 
acquires  a  vast  magnitude.  Still  the  inte- 
guments retain  their  natural  colour,  and  re- 
main unaffected.     The  enlargement  of  the 
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articulation,  however,  always  seems  greater 
than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
emaciation  of  the  limb  both  above  and  be- 
low the*  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins, 
and  a  shining  smoothness,  are  the  only  al- 
terations to  be  noticed  in  the  skm  covering 
the  enlarged  joint.  The  shining  smooth- 
ness seerns  attributable  to  the  distension, 
Which  obliterates  the  natural  furrows  and 
wrinkles  of  the  cutis.  When  the  joint  is 
thus  swollen,  the  integuments  cannot  be 
pinched  up  into  a  fold,  as  they  could  in  the 
state  of  health,  and  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease. 

As  the  distemper  of  the  articulation  ad- 
vances, collections  of  matter  form  about 
the  part,  and  at  length  burst.  The  ulce- 
rated openings  sometimes  heal  up ;  but 
such  abscesses  are  generally  followed  by 
other  collections,  which  pursue  the  same 
course.  In  some  cases,  these  abscesses 
form  a  few  months  after  the  firsi  affection 
of  the  joint ;  on  Other  occasions,  several 
years  elapse,  and  no  suppuration  of  tins 
kind  makes  its  appearance. 

Such  terrible  local  mischief  must  neces- 
sarily produce  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  patient's  health  becomes  gradually  im- 
paired ;  he  loses  both  his  appetite  and  na- 
tural rest  and  sleep ;  his  pulse  is  small  and 
frequent ;  and  obstinate  debilitating  diar- 
rhoea and  profuse  nocturnal  sweats  ensue. 
Such  complaints  are  sooner  or  later  follow- 
ed by  dissolution,  unless  the  constitution 
be  relieved  in  time,  either  by  the  amend- 
ment or  removal  of  the  diseased  part.  In 
different  patients,  however,  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  its  effects  upon  the  system, 
vary  very  much  in  relation  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  occur. 

Rheumatic  -white  swellings  are  very  dis- 
tinct diseases  from  the  scrophulous  distemper 
of  large  joints.  In  the  first,  the  pain  is  said 
never  to  occur  without  being  distended 
with  swelling.  Scrophulous  white  swell- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  pain,  which  is  particularly  con- 
fined to  one  point  of  the  articulation.  In 
rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  general, 
and  diffused  over  the  whole  joint. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  causes  of 
all  such  white  swellings  as  come  within  the 
class  of  rheumatic  ones,  little  is  known. 
External  irritation,  either  by  exposure  to 
damp  or  cold,  or  by  the  application  of  vi- 
olence, is  often  concerned  in  bringing  on 
the  disease  ;  but  very  frequently  no  cause 
of  this  kind  can  be  assigned  for  the  com- 
plaint. As  for  scrophulous  white  swellings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  a  particular  kind  of  con- 
stitution, termed  a  scrophulous  or  strumous 
habit.  In  this  sort  of  temperament,  every 
cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation,  or 
any  morbid  and  irritable  state  of  a  large 
joint,  may  bring  such  disorder  as  may  end 


in  the  severe  disease  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

In  a  man  of  a  sound  constitution,  an  ir- 
ritation of  the  kind  alluded  to  might  only 
induce  common  healthy  inflammation  of  the 
affected  joint. 

In  scrophulous  habits,  it  also  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  irritation  of  a  joint  is  much 
more  easily  produced  than  in  the  other 
constiiutions  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that, 
when  once  excited  in  scrophulous  habits, 
it  is  much  more  dangerous  and  difficult  of 
removal  than  in  other  patients. 

HYDATID.  (Hydatkf  from  y<r»?,  water.) 
A  very  singular  animal,  formed  hk;-  a  blad- 
der, and  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 
These  animals  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
natural  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen 
and  ventricles  of  the  brain,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  liver,  kidnev,and  lungs,  where 
they  produce  diseased  actions  of  those  vis- 
cera. CuDen  arranges  these  affections  in  the 
class  locales,  and  order  tumores.  If  the  vires 
naturae  medicatrices  are  not  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure,  the  patient  mostly  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  their  ravages.  Dr.  Baillie  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
hydatids,  as  they  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  liver: — There  is  no  gland  in  the  human 
body  in  which  hydatids  are  so  freq  ;ently 
found  as  the  liver,  except  the  kidneys, 
where  they  are  still  more  common.  Hy- 
datids of  the  liver  are  usually  found  in  the 
cyst,  which  is  frequently  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  formed  of  very  firm  materials, 
so  as  to  give  to  the  touch  almost  tne  feeling 
of  cartilage.  This  cyst,  when  cut  imo,  is 
obviously  laminated,  and  is  much  thick'  r  in 
one  liver  than  another.  In  some  livers  it 
is  not  thicker  than  a  shilling,  and  in  others 
it  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  lamina;  which  compose  it  are  formed 
of  a  white  matter,  and  on  the  inside  there 
is  a  lining  of  a  pulpy  subs  ance,  like  the 
coagulable  lymph.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst 
I  have  seen,  in  one  instance,  subdivided 
by  a  partition  of  this  pulpy  substance.  In 
a  cyst  may  be  found  one  hydatid,  or  a 
greater  number  of  them.  They  lie  loose 
in  the  cavity,  swimming  in  a  fluid  ;  or  some 
of  them  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
cyst.  They  consist  of  a  round  bag,  which 
is  composed  of  a  white,  semi-opaque  pul- 
py matter,  and  contain  a  fluid  capable  of 
coagulation.  Although  the  common  colour 
of  hydatids  be  white,  yet  I  have  occasion- 
ally seen  some  of  a  light  amber  colour.^ 
The  bag  of  the  hydatid  consists  of  two 
laminae,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of  con- 
tractile power.  In  one  hydatid  this  coat, 
or  bag,  is  much  thicker  and  more  opaque 
than  in  another  ;  and  even  in  the  same  hy- 
datid, different  parts  of  it  will  often  differ 
in  its  thickness.  On  the  inside  of  an  hy- 
datid, smaller  ones  are  sometimes  found, 
which  ate  commonly  not  larger  than  the 
heads  of  pins,  but  sometimes  they  are  eve* 
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larger  in  their  size  than  a  gooseberry. 
These  are  attached  to  the  larger  hydnd, 
either  at  scattered  irregular  dist  nc  s,  or 
so  as  to  form  small  clusters  ;  and  they  are 
al-o  found  floating  loose  in  the  1  quor  of 
the  larger  hydatids i  Hydatids  of  the  liver 
are  ofien  found  unconnected  with  each 
other  ;  but  sometimes  they  have  heen  s  kid 
to  enclose  each  other  in  a  series,  like  pill- 
boxes. The  most  common  situation  of  hy- 
datids of  the  liver  is  in  its  substance,  and 
enclosed  in  a  cyst :  but  they  are  occasion- 
ally attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more 
or  less  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  origin  and  real  nature  of  these 
hydatids  are  not  fully  ascertained  ;  it  is 
extremely  probable,  however,  that  they 
are  a  sort  of  imperfect  animalcules.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  hydatids  in  the 
livers  of  sheep  are  animalcules  ;  they  have 
been  often  seen  to  move,  when  taken  out  of 
the  liver  and  put  into  warm  water;  and 
they  retain  diis  power  of  motion  for  a 
good  many  hours  after  a  sheep  has  been 
killed.  The  analogy  is  great  between  hy- 
datids in  the  liver  of  a  sheep,  and  those  of 
the  human  subject.  In  both,  they  are 
contained  in  strong  cysts,  and  in  both  they 
consist  of  the  same  white  pulpy  matter. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  difference  be- 
tween them  in  simplicity  of  organization  : 
the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a 
simple  uniform  bag,  and  the  hydatid  in 
that  of  a  sheep  having  a  neck  and  mouth 
appending  to  the  bag.  This  difference 
need  be  no  considerable  objection  to  the 
opinion  above  stated.  Life  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  attached  to  the  most  simple 
form  of  organization.  In  proof  of  this, 
hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of 
sheep,  resembling  almost  exactly  those  in 
the  human  liver,  and  which  have  been 
seen  to  move,  and  therefore  are  certainly 
known  to  be  an.malcules.  Tin  hydatids  of 
the  human  liver,  indeed,  have  not,  as  far 
as  I  know,  been  found  to  move,  when 
taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  into  warm 
water;  were  this  to  have  happened,  no  un- 
certainty would  remain.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  a  good  reason  why  there  will  hardly 
occur  any  proper  opportunity  of  making 
this  experiment.  Hydatids  are  not  very 
often  found  in  the  liver,  because  it  is  not 
a  very  frequent  disease  there  ;  and  the  body 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  so  long  a  time  af- 
ter death  before  it  is  examined,  that  the 
hydatids  must  have  lost  their  living  prin- 
ciple, even  if  they  were  animalcules,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  strong  :  and  it  appears  even 
more  difficult  to  account  for  their  pro- 
duction, according  to  the  common  theory 
of  generation,  than  for  that  of  intestinal 
worms.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  the  difficul- 
ty by  asserting,  that  hydatids  in  the  hu- 
man liver  are  not  living  animals,  because 
in  sheep  they  are  certainly  such,  where  the 


difficulty  of  accounting   for  their  pnv 
turn  i  i,.-  same. 

HYDRAGOGUES.  (Medicament*  hy. 
drogogu ;  fom  v$og,  pater,  and  aha,  to  drive 
out.)  Medicines  are  so  termed,  which 
possess  i  lie  property  of  increasing  the 
secreti  ns  or  excretions  of  the  body,  so  as 
to  cause  the  removal  of  water  from  any  of 
its  cavities,  such  as  tonics,  diuretics,  ca- 
thartics, &c. 

HYDRARGYRI  NTTRICO-OXYDUM. 
See  JVitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

II  Yl  )R  A  RGV  111  OX  *  DU.M  GIN  ERKUM. 
See  Oxxidum  hydrargyri  cinereum. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  RUBRUM. 
See  Oxydam  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

HYDKARGYRI  OXYMURIAS.  See 
Oxymtirias  hydrargyri 

HYDRARGYRI  SUI3MURIAS.  See 
Submiirias  hydrargyri. 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHURETUM  RU- 
BRUM. See  Sulplmretum  hydrargyri 
rubrum. 

HYDR\RGYRUS.  uS^yvgoc :  from  t/<faig, 
water,  and  ctgyv^oc,  silver;  so  named  from 
its  hiving  the  resemblance  to  fluid  silver.) 
See  Met  cury. 

HYDRARGYRUS  AGETATUS.  Mer- 
curius  acetatus.  I'iluhe  Keyseri.  I$y  this 
pr-paration  of  mercury,  the  celebrated 
Keyser  acquired  an  immense  fortune  in 
curing  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  an  ace- 
tite  of  quicksilver,  and  therefore  termed 
acetis  hydrargyri  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature. The  dose  is  from  three  to 
five  grains.  Notwithstanding  the  enco- 
mium given  to  it  by  some,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  efficacious  as  some  other 
preparations  of  mercurv. 

HYDRARGYRUS  GUM  GRETA.  Mer- 
cury with  chalk,  Mercurius  alhaUzatus. 
"  Take  of  purified  mercury,  by  weight, 
three  ounces ;  prepared  chalk,  five  ounces." 
Rub  'hem  together,  until  he  mcallic 
globules  disappear.  This  preparation  is 
milder  than  any  other  mercurial,  and  does 
not  so  easily  act  upon  the  bowels  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  used  largely  by  many  practition- 
ers, and  possesses  alterative  properties  in 
cutaneous  and  venereal  complaints,  in  ob- 
structions of*  'he  viscera,  or  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  given  in  the  dose  of  "**)ss  to 
3s%  two  or  1  iree  times  a  day. 

HYDRARGYRUS  GUM  SULPHURE. 
j£  nops  mmerai.  Tins  is  a  black  sul- 
phur I  ol  mercury,  and  therefore  called 
sulphi^etum  hydrargyri  nigrum  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  The  mercury  and 
sulphur  are  triturated  together;  the  blend- 
ed mass  thus  obtained  consists  of  sulphur 
and  an  imperfect  oxyd  of  mercury.  The 
mercurv,  by  this  admixture  of  the  sulphur, 
is  deprived  of  its  salivating  power,  and 
may  be  administered  with  safety  to  all  ages 
and  constitutions,  as  an  anthelmin  ic  and 
alterative. 

HYDRARGYRUS         PRECIPITA  I 
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ALBUS.  White  precipitated  mercury. 
Calx  hydrargyri  alba,  "  Take  of  oxymu- 
riate  of  mercury,  muriate  of  ammonia,  of 
each  lialf  a  pound  ;  solutioa  of  subcarbo- 
nate  of  potash,  half  a  pint ;  distilled  water, 
four  pints."  First  dissolve  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  then  the  oxymuri.  te  of  mercury, 
in  tiie  distilled  water,  and  add  thereto  the 
solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash.  Wash 
the  precipitated  powder  until  it  becomes 
tasteless;  then  dry  it.  It  is  only  used  ex- 
ternally, in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  an 
application  in  some  cutaneous  affections. 

HYDRARGYRIA  PRKCIPITATUS 
CIXKREUS.  This  preparation,  ordered 
in  the  Ednbu'gh  ph:.rmac<.pocia,  is  an 
oxyd  of  mercury,  and  nearly  the  same 
with  the  hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia ;  i,  is  used  ;>s  an  al- 
terative in  cases  of  pains  arising-  front  an 
admixmr-  of  rheumatism  with  syphilis.  It 
may  be  substituted  for  the  hydrargjrus  sul- 
phurous ruber,  m  fumigating  ozena,  and 
venereal  ulcerated  sore  throat,  on  account 
of  its  not  yielding  any  vapour  offensive  to 
the  patient. 

HYDRARGYRDS  PURIFICATUS  Pu- 
rified mercury  Argentum  vivum  puri- 
ficatum.  "  Take  of  mercury,  by  weight, 
six  pounds  ;  iron  filings,  a  pound."  Rub 
them  together,  and  distil  the  mercury 
from  an  iron  retort,  by  the  application  of 
heal  to  it.  Purified  quicksilver  is  some- 
times administered  in  its  metallic  state,  in 
doses  of  an  ounce  or  more,  in  constipation 
of  the  bowels. 

HYDR  AUGYRUS  PHOSPHORATUS. 
This  remedy  has  been  observed  to  heal 
inveterate  venereal  ulcers  in  a  very 
short  time,  nay,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  days,  particularly  those  about  the  pu- 
denda. In  venereal  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  chancres,  rheumatisms,  and  i  hronic 
eruptions,  it  has  proved  of  eminent  ser- 
vice. Upon  the  whole,  if  used  with  neces- 
sary precaution,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  ju- 
dicious practitioner,  it  is  a  medicine  mild 
and  gentle  in  its  operation.  The  cases  in 
Which  it  deserves  the  preference  over  other 
mercurial  preparaUo  s  are  these:  in  an 
inve  erate  stage  of  syphylis,  p  irticuiarly  in 
persons  of  torpid  insensible  fibres  ;  in  cases 
of  exostosis,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  the 
lymphatic  system ;  in  chronic  complaints 
of  the  skin. 

The  fallowing  is  the  formula  $  Hy- 
drargyri ph  -sphorati,  gr.  iv.  Corticis  cin- 
namoihi  in  pulverem  triti,  gr.  xiv.  Sac- 
chari  purif.  JJss.  Misce.  The  whoie  to  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
is  o  be  taki  n  every  morning  and  evening, 
unle>s  salivation  takes  place,  when  it 
ought  to  he  discontinued  S.  me  patients, 
however,  will  bear  fin  n  one  to  two  grains 
of  the  phosphat  of  quicksilver,  without  in- 
convenii 

HYDRARGYRUS      VITRIOLATUS.— . 


Turpethum  minerale.  Mercurhis  emeticm 
Jlavus.  Sulphas  hydrargyri.  Formerly 
this  medici;>e  was  in  niore  general  use  than 
in  the  present  day.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
and  active  alterative  when  given  in  small 
doses.  Two  grains  act  on  the  stomach  so 
as  to  produce  violent  vomitings.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  errhine  in  cases  of  amau- 
rosis. In  cornbina  ion  with  antimony,  it 
acts  powerfulL  on  the  skin. 

HirnnELEUM.  (From  vfug,  water,  and 
iXcLicv,  on.)     A  mixture  of  oil  and  water. 

Hiduenterocele.  (From  vUg,  wafer, 
ivli^v,  an  intestine,  and  mm,  a  tumour.) 
A  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended  with 
rupture. 

Htdroa.  (From  i/J&g,  water.)  A  wa- 
terv  pustule. 

HYDROS  A  RDIA.  (From  uU?.  wa- 
ter, and  a*gcf/x,  the  heart.)  I/ydrocorJis. 
Hj  drops  pericardii.  Dropsy  of  the  heart. 
Dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  A  collection 
of  fluid  in  the  peric  id, urn,  which  may  be 
either  coagulabie  lymph,  serum,  or  a  puri- 
form  fluid.  Iv  prod- res  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  hydrothorax,  with  violent  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  and  mostly  an  inter- 
mit ent  pulse.     It  is  incurable. 

HYDROCELE.  (From  uSa>g,  water,  and 
k»k»,  a  tumour.)  Tht  term  hydrocele, 
it  used  in  a  literal  sense,  means  any  tu- 
mour produced  by  water;  but  surgeons 
have  always  confined  it  to  those  which  pos- 
sess cither  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum, 
or  the  coats  of  the  testicle  and  its  vessels. 
The  first  of  these,  viz.  that  which  has  its 
seat  in  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum,  ana- 
sarca intcgumeutorum,  is  common  to  the 
whole  bag,  and  to  all  the  cellular  substance 
which  loosely  envelopes  both  the  testes. 
It  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  symptom  of 
a  disease,  ,n  which  the  whole  h  -b'i  is  most 
frequently  more  or  less  concerned,  and 
very  seldom  affects  the  part  only.  The 
latter,  or  those  which  occupy  the  coats 
immediately  investing  the  testicle  and  its 
vessels,  hydrocele  tunicae  vaginalis,  are 
absolutely  local,  very  seldom  affect  the 
common  membrane  of  ihe  scrotum,  gene- 
rally attack  one  side  only,  and  are  fre- 
quently  found  in  persons  who  are  perfectly 
free  from  all  other  complaints. 

The  anasarca  integumemorom  retains 
the  impression  of  the  finger.  The  vaginal 
bydri  cele  is  elastic. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testi  is  a  morbid  accumulation  of  the  wa- 
ter separated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  to  moisten  or  lubricate 
the  testicle. 

From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom  dis- 
appears, or  diminishes,  but  generally  con- 
tinue, s  to  increase,  sometimes  rapidly,  at 
others  more  slowly.  In  some,  it  grows  to 
a  painful  degree  of  distention  n  a  few 
m<  »ths ;  in  others,  it  continues  many  years 
with  little  disturbance.    As  it  enlarges,  it 
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becomes  more  tense,  and  is  sometimes 
transparent ;  so  that  if  a  candle  is  held  on 
the  opposite  side  a  degree  of  light  is  per- 
ceived through  the  whole  tumour;  but  the 
onlv  ortain  distinction  is  the  fluctuation, 
which  is  not  found  when  die  disease  is  an 
hernia  of  the  omentum,  or  intestines,  or 
an  inflammatory  or  a  schirrhous  tumour  of 
the  testicle. 

Hi  urocele  cystata.  Encysted  hy- 
drocele of  the  spermatic  cord  resembles 
the  common  hydrocele;  but  the  tumour 
docs  not  extend  to  the  testicle,  which  may 
be  feU  below  or  behind  it,  while,  in  the  hy- 
drocele of  the  vaginal  coat,  when  large,  the 
testicle  cannot  be  discovered.  In  this  dis- 
ease, also,  the  penis  is  not  buried  in  the  tu- 
mour. Sometimes  the  fluid  is  contained 
in  two  distinct  cells  ;  and  this  is  discovered 
by  little  contractions  in  it.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  anasarcous  hydrocele  by 
a  sensible  flucm  tton,  and  the  want  of  the 
inelastic  pitting  ;  from  hernia,  by  its  be- 
ginning below,  from  its  not  receding  in  an 
horizontal  position,  and  not  enlarging  by 
coughing  and  sneezing. 

Hydrocele  funiculi  speiimatici,  or 
liydiocele  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Ana- 
sarcous hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord 
sometimes  accompanies  ascites,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  found  to  be  confined  to  the 
cellular  substance,  in  or  about  the  sperma- 
tic cord.  The  causes  of  this  disease  may- 
be, obstructions  in  the  lymphatics  leading 
from  the  part,  in  consequence  of  schirroiis 
affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the 
pressure  of  a  truss  applied  for  the  cure  of 
hernia. 

When  the  affection  is  connected  with 
anasarca  in  other  parts,  it  is  then  so  evi- 
dent as  to  require  no  particular  description. 
When  it  is  local,  it  is  attended  with  a  co- 
lourles  tumour  in  the  course  of  die  sper- 
matic cord,  soft  and  inelastic  to  the  touch, 
and  unaccompanied  with  fluctuation.  In 
an  erect  position  of  the  body,  it  is  of  an 
oblong  figure;  but  when  the  body  is  re- 
cumbent, it  is  flatter,  and  somewhat  round. 
Generally,  it  is  no  longer  than  the  part  of 
the  cord  which  lies  in  the  groin  ;  though 
sometimes  it  extends  as  far  as  the  testicle, 
and  even  stretches  die  scrotum  to  an  an- 
common  size.  By  pressure,  a  great  part 
of  the  swelling  can  always  be  made  to  re- 
cede into  the  abdomen.  It  instantly,  how- 
ever, returns  o  its  former  situation,  on 
the  pressure  being  withdrawn. 

Hydrocele  pehitonjEf.  Ascites,  or 
common  dropsy  of  the  belly. 

Hydrocele  spinalis.  A  watery  swell- 
ing on  die  ver;ebrse, 

Hybbocelodes  ischuria.  (From  i/<f&>§ 
watt •!•,  and  kdXoJW,  attended  with  tumour.) 
Applied  to  a  suppression  of  urine,  from  a 
riu.tuir  of  th.  urethra. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.  (From  uft»g,  wa- 
ter,   and    xiqa.r.Yi,  the  head.)     Hydrocepha- 


lum.  Dropsy  of  the  brain.  Dropsy  of 
the  head.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by 
Cullen,  in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order 
intumescenti*.  It  is  distinguished  by  au- 
thors into  external  and  internal:  1.  Jly. 
drocephalus  externus,  is  a  collection  of  wa- 
ter between  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
2.  Hydrocephalus  interims,  is  when  a  fluid 
is  collected  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
producing  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  apo- 
plexy, &c.  See  Jlpoplexia.  It  is  some- 
times of  a  chronic  nature,  when  the  water 
has  been  known  to  increase  to  an  enor- 
mous quantity,  effecting  a  diastasis  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  and  an  absorption  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Pain  in  the  head,  particularly  across  the 
brow,  stupor,  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
nausea,  vomiting,  preternatural  slowness 
of  the  pulse,  and  convulsions,  are  the  pa- 
thognomic symptoms  of  this  disease,  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  generality  of 
writers. 

Hydrocephalus  is  almost  peculiar  to 
children,  being  rarely  known  to  extend 
beyond  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  and 
it  seems  more  frequently  to  arise  in  those 
of  a  scrophulous  and  ricketty  habit  than  in 
others.  It  is  an  affection  which  has  been 
observed  to  pervade  fam.Ucs,  affecting  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  children. at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  their  life;  which  seems  to 
shew  that,  in  many  cases,  it  depends  more 
on  the  general  habit  than  on  any  local  af- 
fection, or  accidental  cause. 

The  disease  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  aiise  in  consequence  either  of  injuries 
done  to  the  brain  itself,  by  blows,  falls,  &.c. 
from  scirrhous  tumours  or  excrescences 
within  the  skull,  from  original  laxity  or 
weakness  in  the  brain,  or  from  general 
biiity  and  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
Wood. 

With  resppct  to  its  proximate  cause,  very 
opposite  opinions  are  still  entertained  by 
medical  writers,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  equivocal  nature  of  its  symptoms,  prove 
a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to 
the  young  practitioner. 

Dr.  Beddoes  says,  he  believes  it  to  be- 
long to  inflammations,  and  that,  at  an  early 
period,  he  should  be  inclined  to  bleed  as 
largely  as  in  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Withering  observes  that,  in  ;»  great 
many  c*ses,  if  not  in  all,  congestion,  or 
slight  inflammation,  are  the  precursors  to 
the  iqueous  accumulation. 

Dr.  Bush  thinks  that,  instead  of  its  be- 
ing considered  an  idiopathic  dropsy,  it 
should  be  considered  only  as  an  effect  of  a 
primary  inflammation,  or  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  brain.  It  appears  (says  he) 
thai  the  disease,  in  its  first  stage,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  causes  which  produce  a  less  degree 
of  that  inflammation  which  constitutes 
phrenitis ;  and  that  its  second  stage  is  a 
less  degree  of  that  effusion  which  produces 
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serous  apoplexy  in  adults.  The  former 
pai  takes  of  the  nature  of  the  chronic  in- 
flammation of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  the  asthe- 
nic inflammation  of  Dr.  Brown.  There 
are  others  again,  wno  view  the  subject  in  a 
very  different  light.  Dr.  Darwin  sup- 
poses inactivity,  or  torpor  of  the  absor- 
bent vessels  of  the  brain,  to  be  the  cause  of 
hydrocephalus  internus ;  but  he  confesses, 
in  another  part  of  his  work,  that  the  tor- 
por of  the  absorbent  vessels  may  often 
exist  as  a  secondary  effect. 

Dr.  Whytt,  who  has  published  an  inge- 
nious treatise  on  the  disease,  observes,  the 
immediate  cause  of  every  kind  of  dropsy  is 
the  same,  viz.  such  a  state  of  the  parts  as 
makes  the  exhalent  arteries  throw  out  a 
greater  quantity  of  flyids  than  the  absor- 
bents can  take  up.  From  what  he  after- 
wards mentions,  he  evidently  considers 
this  state  as  consisting  in  debility. 

As  many  cases  are  accompanied  with  an 
increased  or  inflammatory  action  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  and  others  again  are 
observed  to  prevail  along  with  general  ana- 
sarca, it  seems  rational  to  allow  that  hy- 
drocephalus is,  in  some  instances,  the  con- 
sequence of  congestion,  or  slight  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain ;  and  that,  in  others, 
it  arises  either  from  general  debility  or  to- 
pical laxity.  In  admitting  these  as  incon- 
trovertible facts,  Dr.  Thomas  is  at  the 
same  time  induced  to  suppose  that  the 
cases  of  it  occurring  from  mere  debility 
are  by  no  means  frequent. 

The  great  analogy  subsisting  between 
the  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of 
inflammation,  and  those  which  form  the 
first  stage  of  the  acute  species  of  hydro- 
cephalus, (for  the  disease,  as  already  ob- 
served, has  been  divided  into  the  chronic 
and  acute  by  some  writers,)  together  with 
the  good  effects  often  consequent  on  blood- 
letting, and  the  inflammatory  appearance 
which  the  blood  frequently  exhibits,  seem 
to  point  out  sirong  proof  of  the  disease  be- 
ing, in  most  instances,  an  active  inflam- 
mation, and  that  it  rarely  occurs  from 
mere  debility,  as  a  primary  cause. 

The  progress  of  the  disorder  has,  by 
some,  been  divided  into  three  stages. 

When  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increased 
or  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain,  as  not 
uncommonly  happens,  its  first  stage  is 
marked  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
pyrexia,  such  as  languor,  inactivity,  loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  parched 
tongue,  hot,  dry  skin,  flushing  of  the  face, 
head-ach,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, and  quickened  pulse  ;  which  symp- 
toms alwa\s  suffer  an  exacerbation  in  the 
evening,  but  towards  morning  become 
milder. 

When  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  in- 
flammatory action  of  the  brain,  many  of 
these  appearances  are  not  to  be  observed. 
In  these  cases  it  is  marked  by  a  dejection 


of  countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  pains 
over  the  eyes,  soreness  of  the  integuments 
of  the  cranium  to  the  touch,  propensity  to 
the  bed,  aversion  to  being  moved,  nausea, 
and  costiveness.  The  disease,  at  length, 
makes  a  remarkable  transition,  which  de- 
notes the  commencement  of  its  second 
stage.  The  child  screams  out,  without  be- 
ing able  to  assign  any  cause  ;  its  sleep  is 
much  disturbed ;  there  is  a  considerable 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  with- 
out any  contraction  on  their  being  exposed 
to  light ;  lethargic  torpor,  with  strabismus, 
or  perhaps  double  vision,  ensues,  and  the 
pulse  becomes  slow  and  unequal. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  pulse  returns 
again  to  the  febrile  state,  becoming  un- 
commonly quick  and  variable ;  and  coma, 
with  convulsions,  ensue.  When  the  accu- 
mulation of  water  is  very  great,  and  the 
child  young,  the  sutures  recede  a  consi- 
derable way  from  each  other,  and  the  head, 
towards  the  end,  becomes  much  enlarged. 

When  recoveries  have  actually  taken 
place  in  hydrocephalus,  we  ought  proba- 
bly to  attribute  more  to  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture than  to  the  interference  of  art.  In 
every  instance  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
difficult  cure. 

An  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  is  one  of  the  most 
common  appearances  to  be  observed  on 
dissection.  In  different  cases,  this  is  accu- 
mulated in  greater  or  less  quantities.  It 
sometimes  amounts  only  to  a  few  ounces, 
and  occasionally  to  some  pints.  When  the 
quantity  of  water  is  considerable,  the  for- 
nix is  raised  at  its  anterior  extremity,  in 
consequence  of  its  accumulation,  and  an 
immediate  opening  of  communication  is 
thereby  formed  between  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. The  water  is  of  a  purer  colour, 
and  more  limpid  than  what  it  is  found  in 
the  dropsy  of  the  tiiorux,  or  abdomen.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  generally  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  water  that  is  accu- 
mulated in  these  cavities.  In  some  in- 
stances the  water  in  lydrocephalus  con- 
tains a  very  small  proportion  of  coagula- 
ble  matter,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely  free 
from  it. 

When  the  water  is  accumulated  to  a 
very  large  quantity  in  the  ventricles,  the 
substance  of  the  brain  appears  to  be  a  sort 
of  pulpy  bag,  containing  a  fluid.  The 
skull,  upon  such  occasions,  is  very  much 
enlarged  in  size,  and  altered  in  its  shape* 
and  il  appears  exceedingly  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  face.  On  removing  the 
scalp,  the  bones  are  found  to  be  very  thin, 
and  there  are  frequently  broad  spots  of 
membrane  in  the  bone.  These  appear- 
ances are,  however,  only  to  be  observed 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  some  yeara 
continuance. 

In    some  cases,   where  the  quantity  of 
water  collected  is  not  greqt.  »ue  substance 
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of  the  brain  has  appeared  to  be  indurated, 
and  in  others  softened.  At  t.mes,  the  or- 
gan has  been  found  gorged  with  blood  ; 
collections  also  of  a  viscid  tenacious  mat- 
ter have  been  discovered  in  cysts,  upon  its 
external  surface,  and  tumours  have  been 
found  attached  to  its  substance. 

Hydrocephalus  acutus.  See  Hydroce- 
phalus. 

Hydrocephalus,  exteiixus.  Water  be- 
tween the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Hydrocephalus  ivtehnus.  Water  in 
the  ven  rides  of  the  bra.n. 

HYDROCOTYLE.  (From  i/<fy>,  wa- 
ter,  and  ko]u\m,  the  cotul.i.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnscan  sys- 
tem. Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  D'gy- 
nia. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopai.is, 
for  the  common  marsh  or  water  cotula, 
or  penny-wort,  which  is  said  to  possess 
acrid  qualities. 

HrmiocYSTis.  (From  ufag,  water,  and 
kvtis,  a  vesicle-.)     An  encysted  dropsy. 

HYDROGEN.  (Hydrogenium  ,■  from 
vSing,  water,  and  ynofntu,  to  become,  or 
ytna.ee,  to  produce,  because  with  oxygen  it 
produces  vvat  r.)     Base  of  inflammable  air. 

Hydrogen  is  a  substance  not  perceptible 
to  our  sensations  in  a  separate  state ;  but 
its  existence  is  nut  at  all  ihe  less  certain. 
Though  we  cannot  exhibit  it  experimen- 
tally uncombmed,  we  can  pursue  it  while 
it  passes  out  of  one  combination  into  an- 
other; we  cannot,  indeed,  arrest  it  on  its 
passage,  but  we  never  fail  to  discover  it, 
at  least  if  we  use  the  proper  chymical 
means,  when  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice 
in  a  new  compound. 

Hydrogen,  as  its  name  expresses,  is  one 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  water.  Its 
existence  was  unknown  till  lately.  It  is 
plentifully  distributed  in  nature,  and  acts 
a  very  considerable  pari  in  the  processes  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  It  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  ;he  mixtures  of 
bitumen,  of  oih,  fats,  ardent  spirit,  ether, 
and,  in  fact,  or  all  the  proximate  compo- 
nent  il  animal  and  vegetable  bo- 

dies Ii  forms  a  constituent  part  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  acid...  It  is  one  of 
the  b  ises  of  ammonia  wA  of  virions  other 
compound  f 

I  possesses  so  great  an  affinity  with  ca- 
loric, that  it  can  only  ex'st  in  the  state  of 
gas;  v.  is  consequeutl)  imp  ssible  to  pro- 
cure, it  m  tne  concrete  or  liquid  state,  inde- 
pe.  dent  or.  combination, 

Soi-d  hydrogen,  therefore,  united  to  ca- 
loric and  Light,  forms  hydrogen  gas. 
Properties  of  Hydrogen  Gas. 

Th.s  gas,  which  was  formerly  called  in- 
flammable air,  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cavendish,  in  the  year  1768,  though  it 
bad  been  n  tic  d  long  before  by  tne  an- 
ciei.ts.  The  famous  philosophical  candle 
attests  the  antiquity  of  this  discovery. 


Hydrogen  gas,   like    oxygen    gu,   il    a 

triple  compound,  consisting  of  the  p 
derable  base  o'  hydrogen,  caloric,  and 
light  It  possesses  all  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  lighl 
est  substance  whose  weight  we  are  able  to 
estimate:  when  in  its  purest  state,  and  tree 
from  moisture,  it  .s  about  thirteen  times 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  It  is  not 
fitted  for  respiration;  animals,  when 
obliged  to  breathe  in  it,  die  almost  instan- 
taneously. It  is  decomposed  by  living 
vegetables,  and  its  basis  becomes  one  of 
the  c  -nstituents  of  oil,  resin,  &c.  It  is 
inflammable,  and  burns  rapidly  when  kin- 
dled, in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  oi 
oxygen  gas,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark, 
or  oy  an  inflamed  body ;  and  burns,  when 
pure,  with  a  blue  lambent  flame ;  but  all 
nurning  substances  are  immediately  extin- 
guished when  immersed  in  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  supporting  combustion. 
It  is  not  injurious  to  growing  vegetables. 
It  is  unabsorbable  by  most  subs'  ances ; 
but  water  absorbs  about  one-thirteenth  of 
its  bulk.  It  is  capable  of  dissolving  car- 
bon, sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
many  other  bodies.  When  its  basis  com- 
bines with  that  of  oxygen  gas,  water  is 
formed;  with  nitrogen  it  forms  ammonia. 
It  does  not  act  on  earthy  substances.  It 
is  decomposible  by  a  great  variety  of  bo- 
dies. 

Method  of  obtaining  Hydrogen  Gas. — A 
ready  method  of  obtaining  hydrogen  gas 
consists  in  subjecting  water  to  the  action 
of  a  substance  which  is  capable  of  decom- 
posing this  fluid. 

1.  For  this  purpose,  let  sulphuric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  lour  or  five  times 
its  weight  of  water,  be  poured  on  iron 
filings,  or  bits  of  zinc,  in  a  small  retort, 
or  gas-bottle,  called  a  pneumatic  flask, 
or  proof;  as  soon  as  the  diluted  acid  comes 
in  contact  with  the  metal,  a  violent  effer- 
vescence takes  place,  and  hydrogen  gas 
escapes  without  external  heat  being  ap- 
plied. It  may  be  collected  in  the  usual 
manner  over  water,  taking  care  to  let  a 
certain  portion  escape,  on  account  of  the 
atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  disengag- 
ing vesse's. 

The  production  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the 
above  way  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of 
water.  The  iron,  or  zinc,  when  in  con- 
tact with  this  fluid,  in  conjunction  with 
sulphuric  acid,  has  a  greater  iiifimty  to 
oxygen  than  the  hydrogen  has;  the  oxy- 
gen, therefore,  unites  to  it,  and  forms  an 
oxid  of  that  metal,  which  is  insiantly  at- 
tacked and  dissolved  by  the  acid;  the 
other  constituent  part  of  the  water,  the  hy- 
drogen, is  set  free,  which,  by  uniting 
caloric,  assumes  the  form  of  hydrogen  gas, 
Tie  oxygen  is  therefore  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  metal  and  the  acid. 
The  hissing  noise,  or  effervescence,  ob- 
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servable  during  the  process,  is  owing  to 

the  rapid  motion  excited  in  the  mixture  by 

^  means  of  the  great  number  of  air-bubbles 

'  quickly  disengaged   and  breaking  at    the 

surface  of  the  fluid. 

We  see  also  in  this  case,  that  two  sub- 
stances exert  an  attraction,  and  are  even 
capable  of  decomposing,  jointly,  a  third, 
which  neither  of  them  is  able  to  do 
singly,  viz.  if  we  present  sulphuric  acid 
alone,  or  iron  or  zinc  alone,  to  water, 
they  cannot  detach  the  oxygen  from  the 
hydrogen  of  that  fluid;  but  if  both  are  ap- 
plied, a  decomposition  is  instantly  effect- 
ed. This  experiment,  therefore,  proves 
that  the  agency  of  chymical  affinity  be- 
tween two  or  more  bodies  may  lie  dor- 
mant, until  it  is  called  into  action  by  the 
interposition  of  another  body,  which  fre- 
quently exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of  them 
in  a  separate  state.  Instances  of  this  kind 
were  formerly  called  predisposing  affinities. 

2.  Iron,  in  a  red  heat,  has  also  the  pro- 
perty of  decomposing  water,  by  dislodging 
the  oxygen  from  its  combination  with  hy- 
drogen, in  the  following  manner. 

Let  a  gun-barrel,  having  its  touch-hole 
screwed  up,  pass  through  a  furnace,  or 
large  crucible  perforated  for  that  purpose, 
taking  ere  to  incline  the  barrel  at  the 
narrowest  part ;  adjust  to  its  upper  extre- 
mity a  retort  charged  with  water,  and  let 
the  other  extremity  terminate  in  a  tube, 
introduced  under  a  receiver  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  When  the  apparatus  is 
thus  disposed,  and  well  luted,  bring  the 
gun-barrel  to  a  red  heat,  and  when  tho- 
roughly red-bot,  make  the  water  in  the 
retort  boil;  the  vapour,  when  passing 
through  the  red-hot  tube,  will  yield  hydro- 
gen gas  abundantly.  In  this  experiment,  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the 
iron  at  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
an  oxyd,  and  the  caloric  applied  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  forms 
hydrogen  gas.  It  is,  therefore,  the  result 
of  a  double  affinity,  that  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  with  the  metal,  and  that  of  its 
hydrogen  with  caloric. 

The  more  caloric  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
periment of  decomposing  water  by  means 
of  iron,  &c.  the  sooner  is  the  water  decom- 
posed. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  found  in 
great  abundance  in  mines  and  coal-pits, 
where  it  is  sometimes  generated  suddenly, 
and  becomes  mixed  with  the  atmospheric 
air  of  these  subterraneous  cavities.  If  a 
lighted  candle  be  brought  in,  this  mixture 
often  explodes,  and  produces  the  most 
dreadful  effects.  It  is  called,  by  miners, 
fire-damp.  It  generally  forms  a  cloud  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  on  account  of 
its  levity,  but  docs  not  mix  there  with  at- 
mospheric air,  unless  some  agitation  takes 
place.    The  miners  frequently  set  fire  to 


it  with  a  candle,  laying  at  the  same  time 
fiat  on  their  faces,  to  escape,  the  violence  of 
the  shock.  An  easier  and  more  safe  me- 
thod of  clearing  the  mine  is,  by  leading  a 
long  tube  through  the  shaft  of  it,  to  the 
ash-pit  of  a  furnace  ;  by  this  means  the 
gas  will  be  conducted  to  feed  the  fire. 

Hydrogen  gis,  in  whatever  manner  pro- 
duced, always-  originates  from  water,  ei- 
ther in  consequence,  of  a  preceding  de- 
composition, in  which  it  had  been  com- 
bined, in  the  state  of  solid  or  fixed  hydro- 
gen, with  one  of  the  substances  employed, 
or  from  a  decomposition  of  water  actually 
taking  place  during  the  experiment. 

There  are  instances  recorded  of  a  va- 
pour issuing  from  the  stomach  of  dead 
persons,  which  took  fire  on  the  approach 
of  a  candle.  We  even  find  accounts,  in 
several  works,  of  the  combustion  of  living 
human  beings,  which  appears  to  be  spon- 
taneous. D\  Swediaur  related  some  in- 
stances of  porters  at  Warsaw,  who,  having 
drank  abundantly  of  spirit,  fell  down  in 
the  street,  with  the  smoke  issuing  out  of 
their  mouths  ;  and  people  came  to  their 
assistance,  saying  they  would  take  fire  ;  to 
prevent  which,  they  made  them  drink  a 
great  quantity  of  miik,  or  used  a  more 
singular  expedient,  by  causing  them  to 
swallow  the  iinne  of  the  by-standers,  im- 
mediately on  its  evacuation. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  cre- 
dit to  such  narratives,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  reject  them  entirely,  without  refusing  to 
admit  the  numerous  testimonies  of  men, 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  of 
credit.  Citizen  Lair  ha -.  collected  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  nature  which  he 
found  dispersed  in  different  bonks,  and  has 
rejected  those  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  supported  by  r  spectable  testimony,  to 
which  he  has  added  sonv  others,  related  by- 
persons  still  living.  These  narratives  are 
nine  in  number;  they  were  communicated 
to  the  Philomatic  Society,  at  Paris,  and  in- 
serted in  the  bulletin,  Thermidor,  An.  5, 
No.  29.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
has  been  attributed  to  a  development  of 
hydrogen  gas  taking  place  in  the  stomachs 
of  these  individuals. 

Citizen  Lair  believes  that  the  bodies  of 
these  people  were  not  burned  perfectly 
spontaneously,  hut  it  appeared  to  be  owing 
to  some  very  slight  external  cause,  such  as 
the  fire  of  a  candle,  taper,  or  pipe. 

HYDROGEN  GAS,  SULPHURATED. 
Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  possesses  the 
properties  of  an  acid  ;.  for  when  absorbed 
by  water,  its  solution  reddens  vegeta- 
ble blues  ;  it  combines  also  with  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  with  several  metallic 
oxyds.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  possesses 
an  extremely  offensive  odour,  resembling 
that  of  putrid  eggs.  It  kills  animals,  and 
extinguishes  burning  budies.    When  mixed 
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with  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
inflammable  Mingled  with  nitrous  gas, 
it  bums  with  a  yellowish  green  flame.  It 
is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  by  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  sulphureous  acid 
gas.  It  has  a  strong  action  on  the  greater 
number  of  metallic  oxyds.  Its  specific 
gravity  to  common  air  is  us  1106  to  1000. 
It  is  composed,  according  to  Thenart,  of 
70.857  sulphur,  and  29.143  hydrogen.  It 
has  the  property  ofdissolving  a  small  quan- 
tity of  phosphorus. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  several  ways : — 

1.  Take  dry  sulphuret  of  potash,  put  it 
into  a  tubulated  retort,  lodged  in  a  sand- 
bath,  or  supported  over  a  lamp ;  direct  the 
neck  of  the  retort  under  a  receiver  placed 
in  the  pneumatic  trough  ;  then  pour  gra- 
dually upon  the  sulphuret  diluted  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid  ;  a  violent  effervescence 
will  take  place,  and  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas  will  be  liberated.  When  no  more  gas 
is  produced  spontaneously,  urge  the  mix- 
ture with  heat,  by  degrees,  till  it  boils, 
and  gas  will  again  be  liberated  abundantly. 

The  water  made  use  of  for  receiving  it 
should  be  heated  to  about  80  or  90 ;  at 
this  temperature  it  dissolves  little  of  the 
gas  ;  whereas,  if  cold  water  be  made  use 
of,  a  vast  quantity  of  it  is  absorbed. 

Explanation. — Though  sulphur  makes 
no  alteration  on  water,  which  proves  that 
sulphur  has  less  attraction  for  oxygen  than 
hydrogen  has,  yet,  if  sulphur  be  united  to 
an  alkali,  this  combination  decomposes 
water  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with 
it,  though  the  alkali  itself  has  no  attraction 
either  for  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

The  formation  of  this  gas  explains  this 
truth.  On  adding  the  sulphuret  of  potash 
to  the  water,  this  fluid  becomes  decom- 
posed, part  of  the  sulphur  robs  it  of  its 
oxygen,  and  lorms  with  it  sulphuric  acid  ; 
this  generated  acid  unites  to  part  ot  the  al- 
kali, and  forms  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
liberated  hydrogen  dissolves  another  part 
of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  with  it  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen,  the  basis  of  this  gas, 
which  is  retained  by  the  separated  portion 
of  the  alkali.  The  sulphuric  acid  added 
now  extricates  it  from  the  alkali,  and 
makes  it  fly  off  in  the  form  of  gas. 

The  mixture  in  the  retort  therefore  con- 
tains an  alkaline  sulphure,  properly  so 
called,  or  the  simple  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  a'.kali ;  sulphate  of  potash,  and, 
lastly,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  diss'Mved 
in  the  alkaline  sulphure,  or  an  hydroge- 
nated  sulphure  . 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  seems  best  adapt- 
ed  for  the  production  of  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas  from  alkaline  sulphurets. 
If  nitric  acid  be  made  use  of  it,  must 
be  much  diluted.  Sulphuric  acid  yields 
little  gas,  unless  assisted  by  heat.     When 


the  proportion  of  sulpur  in  the  sulphure* 
exceeds  that  of  the  alkali,  the  dense  sul- 
phuric acid  poured  upon  it  emits  sulphuric 
acid  gas,  much  loaded  with  sulphur.  All 
the  rest  ot  the  acids  may  be  made  use  of 
for  decomposing  the  sulphurets. 

2.  When  iron  and  sulphur  are  united  to- 
gether, they  afford  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  gas,  on  submitting  them 
to  the  action  of  heat,  in  contact  with 
water. 

Melt  together,  in  a  crucible,  equal  parts 
of  iron  filings  and  sulphur;  the  product  is 
a  black  brittle  mass,  called  sulphuret  of 
iron.  Reduce  this  to  powder,  and  put  it, 
with  a  little  water,  into  a  tubulated  re- 
tort ;  add  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  apply 
a  gentle  heat,  till  no  more  gas  is  disen- 
gaged. The  philosophy  of  this  expe- 
riment is  analogous  to  the  former.  Part 
ot  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  to  part 
of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid; 
another  part  oxydates  the  iron,  which, 
dissolved  by  the  acid,  forms  sulphate  of 
iron:  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  unites 
to  another  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  which  becomes 
gazeous  by  the  addition  of  caloric. 

3.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  may  also  be 
obtained  by  heating  an  alkaline  sulphuret, 
with  the  addition  of  water,  without  the 
affusion  of  an  acid.  In  this  case,  the  water  is 
also  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  unites 
with  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
unites  with  another  part  of  the  sulphur, 
and  produces  sulphuric  acid,  which  joins  to 
the  alkali  and  forms  a  sulphate.  The  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  becomes  disengaged 
by  heat  in  the  gazeous  form. 

4.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  may  be 
obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  through 
sulphur  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

For  this  purpose,  put  sulphur  into  a  gun- 
barrel,  or  Wedegwood's  tube,  and  place  it 
across  a  furnace  ;  fit  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ty a  bent  glass  tube,  which  goes  under  a 
receiver  placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  adapt  to  the  upper  extremity  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  or  other  apparatus  proper  for 
producing  hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphur 
must  then  be  heated,  and,  when  melted, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved,  must  be 
made  to  pass  over  it,  which,  in  this  man- 
ner, will  dissolve  part  of  the  sulphur,  and 
become  converted  into  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen gas. 

5.  It  may  likewise  be  procured  in  a  di- 
rect manner;  for  that  purpose,  let  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  be  enclosed  in  a  jar 
full  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  melt  it  by  means 
of  a  burning-glass.  This  method  does 
not  succeed,  except  the  hydrogen  gas 
be  as  dry  as  possible,  for  its  affinity  to 
sulphur  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  its 
moisture. 
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HYDROGEN  GAS,  PHOSPHORA- 
TED.  Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  con- 
sists of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  hydrogen 
gas. 

Properties. — It  is  the  most  combustible 
substance  in  nature,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  from  all  other  gases, 
by  the  property  of  taking  fire  immediately 
when  brought  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
air.  When  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  or 
with  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  it  burns 
with  great  vehemence.  When  bubbles  of 
it  are  suffered  to  pass  through  water,  they 
explode  in  succession  as  they  reach  the 
surface  of  this  fluid.  It  has  an  insupport- 
able odour,  similar  to  that  of  putrid  fish. 
It  is  partly  absorbable  by  distilled  water, 
freed  from  atmospheric  air  at  low  tempera- 
tures. Distilled  water  absorbs  about  one- 
fourth,  and  gives  it  out  again  without 
alteration  by  heat.  Water  containing  at- 
mospheric air  decomposes  it,  when  suffered 
to  stand  with  it  for  some  time.  When 
exposed  to  vivid  light,  it  deposits  phospho- 
rus in  a  crystalline  form. 

Methods  of  obtaining  it. 

1.  Take  a  small  retort  ;  put  into  it  one 
part  of  phosphorus  and  ten  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash,  or  soda ;  make 
the  mixture  boil,  and  receive  the  liberated 
gas  over  mercury  ;  or,  if  it  be  intended  for 
immediate  use,  it  may  be  collected  over 
water.  In  this  experiment,  a  decompo- 
sition of  the  water  takes  place.  Its  oxy- 
gen unites  to  part  of  the  phosphorus,  and 
forms  phosphoric  acid,  which  joins  to  the 

?o1ash,  and  forms  phosphate  of  potash, 
"he  liberated  hydrofcen  dissolves  another 
part  of  the  phosphorus,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas. 

In  thus  preparing  this  gas,  the  body  of 
the  retort  should  be  filled  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  mixture,  otherwise  the 
fir^t  portion  of  gas  which  is  produced  in- 
flames in  the  retort ;  a  vacuum  is  formed, 
and  the  water  forced  up  into  the  retort, 
and  endangers  the  bursting  of  it. 

2  Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  is  also 
obtained,  if,  by  a  direct  exposure  to  a 
strong  heat,  we  effect  a  combination  of 
phosphorus  and  lime,  and  then  throw  this 
compound  into  water,  a  great  quantity  of 
phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  will  soon  be 
formed,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  usual 
manner,  over  water  or  mercury. 

The  production  of  phosphorated  hydro- 
gen gas  in  this  manner,  is  analogous  to  the 
first,  with  the  only  difference  that  here  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  takes  place  at 
common  temperatures. 

3.  Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  may  also 
be  obtained,  according  to  Davy,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Let  water  be  decomposed  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  add  to  the  mixture  a  quantity  of 


phosphorus.  The  hydrogen  evolved  will 
dissolve  part  of  the  phosphorus ;  phospho- 
rated hydrogen  gas  will  be  produced,  and 
take  fire  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  so 
long  as  the  decomposition  of  the  water  is 
made,  with  considerable  rapidity.  But 
the  gas  produced  in  this  process  burns 
with  a  more  lambent  flame  than  that  ob- 
tained in  the  usual  manner,  probably  on 
account  ot  containing  a  larger  quantity  of 
hydrogen.  The  experiment  is  nevertheless 
brilliant ;  for  the  gas  is  disengaged  in  small 
bubbles,  which  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  fluid ;  they  disengage  themselves  ra- 
pidly, new  ones  are  produced,  and  the 
whole  fluid  resembles  a  well  of  fire. 

For  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
it  is  essential  that  the  water,  during  the 
action  of  its  decomposition,  be  consider- 
ably heated,  which  may  be  effected  by  a 
copious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
that  the  phosphorus  be  present  in  a  consi- 
derable quantity.  Half  a  part  of  phospho- 
rus cut  into  small  pieces,  one  of  granulated 
zinc,  three  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  five  of  water,  answer  this  purpose 
exceedingly  well. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  is  also  pro- 
duced by  nature.  The  air  which  burns  at 
the  surfice  of  certain  springs,  and  forms 
what  is  called  burning-springs,  and  the 
ignis  fatui  (Jack  o'lanterns),  which  glide 
along  burying-grounds,  or  places  where 
animal  matter  is  putrefying,  consists  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  holding  phosphorus  in  solution. 

Hydrogen  gaz,  light,  carbonated.  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 

Hydrogen  gaz,  heavy,  carbonated.  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 

Hydro lapathum.  (From  txft»$,  water, 
and  Aawaflov,  the  dock.)  Herba  Brittanica. 
Lapatlmm  aqnaticum.  The  water-dock. 
Rumex  hydrolapathvm,  of  Linnaeus  :—flori- 
bus  hermaphroditism  valvulis  integris  grant- 
feris,  foliis  lanceolatis.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  manifest  considerable  acidity,  and  are 
said  10  possess  a  laxative  quality.  The  root 
is  strongly  adstrmgent,  and  has  been  much 
employed,  both  externally  and  internally, 
for  the  cure  of  some  diseases  of  the  skin, 
as  scurvy,  lepra,  lichen,  &c.  The  root 
powdered  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  den- 
trifrice. 

Htdromeii.  (From  vfmg,  water,  and 
(MXt,  honey.)  Mulsum.  Aqua  mulsa. 
JMelicratum.  Braggat.  Hydromel.  Water 
impregnated  with  honey.  After  it  is  fer- 
mented, it  is  called  vinous  hydromel,  or 
mead. 

HYDROMETRA.  (From  wfa<§,  water, 
and  fjuirgtc,  the  womb.)  Hydrops  -uteri. 
Dropsy  of  the  womb.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cacheocix,  and  order  intumes- 
centix,  of  Cullen.  It  produces  a  swelling 
of  the  hypogastric  region,  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally  increasing,  resembling  the  figure  of  the 
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uterus,  yielding  to,  or  fluctuating  on,  pres- 
sure ;  without  ischury  or  pregnancy.  Sal- 
vage enumerates  seven  species.  It  must 
be  considered  as  i  verj  rare  disease,  and 
one  that  can  with  difficulty  be  ascertained. 

Hrnno.wpHAi.rM.  (From  t/<f«g,  water, 
and  o/u$x\o<,  the  navel.)  A  tumour  of  the 
nave!  containing  water. 

Hydhots-osos.  (From  uSa^,  water,  and 
v!/croc,  a  disease.)  The  sweating-sickness, 
called  Ephidrosis  and  Sudor  anglicus. 

HyDnoPEBEsis.  (From  vPop,  water,  and 
a-jxTatai,  to  break  out.)  A  breaking  out  into 
a  violent  sweat. 

HYDROPHOBIA.  (From  wf*g,  water, 
and  <poSta>,  to  fear,)  Rabes  cnnina.  Cyiian- 
thropia.  Cynolesia-  Canine  madness.  This 
disease  arises  in  consequence  of  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a  dog  or  cat,  and 
sometimes  spontaneously.  It  is  termed 
hydrophobia,  because  persons  tiiat  are  thus 
bitten  dread  the  sight  or  the  falling  of 
water  when  first  seized  Cullen  has  arran- 
ged it  under  the  class  neuroses,  and  order 
spasmi,  and  defines  it  a  loathing  and  great 
dread  of  drinking  any  liquids,  from  their 
creating  a  painful  convulsion  of  the  pharynx, 
occasioned  most  commonly  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  animal. 

There  are  two  species  of  hydrophobia : 

1.  Hydrophobia  rubiom,  when  there  is  a 
desire  of  biting. 

2.  Hydrophobia  simpler,  when  there  is 
not  a  desire  of  biting 

Dr.  James  observes,  that  this  peculiar 
affection  properly  belongs  to  the  canine 
genus,  viz.  dogs,  foxes,  ami  wolves ;  in 
which  animals  only  it  seems  to  be  innate 
and  natural,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in 
any  o'hers,  except  when  communicated 
from  these.  When  a  dog  is  affect  d  with 
madness,  he  becomes  dull,  solitary,  and 
endeavours  to  hide  himself,  seldom  bark- 
ing, but  making  a  murmuring  noise,  and 
refusing  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  He 
flies  at  strangers ;  but,  in  tlus  stage,  he 
remembers  and  respects  his  master ;  his 
head  and  tail  hang  down ;  he  walks  as  if 
over-powered  by  sleep  ;  and  a  bite,  at  this 
period,  though  dangerous,  is  not  so  apt  to 
bring  on  the  disease  in  the  animal  bitten  as 
ore  afflicted  at  a  later  period.  The  dog  at 
length  begins  to  pant ;  he  breathes  quickly 
and  heavily ;  his  tongue  hangs  out ;  his 
mouth  is  continually  open,  and  discharges 
a  large  quantity  of  froth.  Sometimes  he 
walks  slowly,  as  if  half  asleep,  and  then 
suns  suddenly,  but  not  always  directly, 
forward.  At  last  he  forgets  his  master; 
his  eyes  have  a  dull,  watery,  red  appear- 
ance ;  he  grows  thin  and  weak,  often  falls 
down,  gets  up,  and  attempts  to  fly  at  every 
thing,  becoming  very  soon  quite  furious. 
The  animal  seldom  lives  in  this  latter  state 
longer  than  thirty  hours;  and  it  is  said, 
that  his  bites,  towards  the  end  of  his  ex- 


istence,    are-  the   most   dangerous.      The 
throat  of  a  person  suffering  hydrophobia  i> 

always  much  affected  ;    .  nd,  it  is  asserted, 
the  nearer  the  bile  to  tlus   part  the  n 
perilous. 

Hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  to 
the  human  subject  from  the   bites  of  cats, 
cows,  and  other  an  mals,  not  of  the  canine 
species,   (o  winch  the  affection    has 
previously  communicated      H#H 
from  the  bitfs  of  those  domestic 
dog  and  cat,  that  most  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia originate.     It  docs  not  appeal*  that  the 
bite  of  a  person  affected  can  communicate 
the  disease  to  another  ;  at  lea.-t  the    ecordl 
of  medicine  furnish  no  proof  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

In  the  human  species,  the  general  symp- 
toms attendant  upon  the  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog,  or  other  rabid  animal,  are — the  part 
bitten,  at  some  indefinite  period,  and  occa- 
sionally long  ai'ttr  the  bitten  part  seems 
quite  wt  li. ;.  slight  p..in  begins  to  be  felt  in 
it,  now  and  then  attended  with  itching, 
but  generally  resembling  .i  rheumatic  pain. 
Then  come  on  wandering  pains,  w;lh  an 
unt  asiness  and  heaviuess,  disturbed  sleep, 
and  frightful  dreams,  accompanied  with 
great  restlessness,  sudden  starlings,  and 
spasms,  sighing,  anxiety,  and  a  love  for 
solitude  These  symptoms  continuing  to 
increase  daily,  pains  begin  to  shoot  from 
the  place  which  was  wounded,  all  along 
up  to  the  throat,  with  a  straitness  and  sen- 
sation of  choaking,  and  a  horror  and  dread 
at  the  sight  of  water,  and  other  liquids, 
together  with  a  hiss  of  appetite  and  tre- 
mor. The  person  is.  however,  capable  of 
swallowing  any  solid  substance  with  tolera- 
ble ease  ;  but  the  moment  that  any  thing  in 
a  fluid  form  is  brought  in  contact  with  his 
lips,  ii  occasions  him  to  start  back  with 
much  dread  and  horror,  although  he  labours 
perhaps  under  great  thirst  at  the  time. 

A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  soon  comes 
on,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  an  in- 
tense hot  fever  ensues,  attended  with  con- 
tinual watching,  great  thirst,  dryness  and 
roughness  of  the  tongue,  hoarseness  of 
the  voice,  and  the  discharge  of  a  viscid 
saliva  Irom  the  mouth,  which  the  patient 
is  constantly  spitting  out;  together  with 
spasms  of  the  genital  and  urinary  organs, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  evacuations 
are  forcibly  thrown  out.  His  respiration 
is  laborious  and  unea.y,  but  hisjudgment  is 
unaffected,  and,  as  long  as  he  retains  the 
power  of  speich,  his  answers  are  distinct. 

In  some  few  instances,  a  severe  delirium 
arises,  ami  closes  the  tragic  scene  ;  but  it 
more  frequently  happens,  tliat  the  pulse 
becomes  tremulous  and  irregular,  ihat  con- 
vulsions arise,  and  that  nuure,  being  at 
length  exhausted,  s.nks  under  the  pressure 
of  misery. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed,  on  dis- 
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section,  in  hydrophobia,  are  unusual  ari- 
dity ot  the  viscera  and  other  parts;  m;irks 
of  inflammation  in  he  fauces,  gula,  and 
larynx;  infl  mniatory  appearances  in  tne 
.stomach,  and  an  accumulation  or  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  lung*.  Some  marks  of  in- 
flammation are  likewise  to  be  observed  in 
the  bruin,  consisting  in  a  serous  effusion  on 
its  surface,  or  in  a  redness  of  the  pia  mater; 
which  appearances  have  al-o  presented 
themselves  in  the  dog-. 

In  some  cases  ot  dissection,  not  the  least 
morbid  appearance  has  been  observed,  ei- 
ther in  the  fauces,  diaphragm,  stomach,  or 
intestines.  The  poison  lias  therefore  been 
conceived  by  some  physicians  to  act  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  to  be  so  wholly 
confined  to  it,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  qualities  of  the  blood 
are  altered  or  not. 

HYDROPHTHALMIA.  (From  wfog, 
water,  and  o<pix\/uo(,  the  eye.  Ilydropk- 
thalrmum.  There  are  two  diseases,  diffe- 
in  their  nature  and  consequences,  thus 
termed.  The  one  is  a  mere  anasarcous  or 
(Edematous  swelling  of  the  eyelid.  The 
other,  the  true  hydrupthalihia,  is  a  swell- 
ing of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too  great 
a  collection  of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous  hu- 
mours. 

Hydrophthalmiitm.  (From  t/JW,  water, 
and  ooiSax^of,  the  eye.)  See  Hydrophthal- 
mia. 

Hmuor-HYsocEi-E.  (From  vSce^,  water, 
qv<rn,  flatulence,  and  jujax,  a  tumour.)  Her- 
nia, combined  with  hydrocele. 

HvmtoricA.  (From  mTgaj-f-,  the  dropsy.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  or  cure  dropsy. 

Hydropipkk.  (From  i/Jag,  water,  *nd 
7rt7npts,  pepper ;  so  called  from  its  biting 
the  tongue  like  pepper,  and  being  a  native 
of  marshy  places.)  Biting  arsmart.  Lake- 
weed.  Water-pepper.  Polygonum  hydropiper 
of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  vers  common 
jit  our  ditches  ;  the  leaves  have  an  acrid 
burning  taste,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  ot  the  arum.  They 
have  been  recommended  as  possessing  an- 
tiseptic, aperient,  diuretic  virtues,  and  gi- 
ven in  scurvies  and  cachexies,  asthmas", 
hypochondriacal  and  nephritic  complaints, 
and  wandering  gout.  The  fresh  leaves  h  ive 
been  applied  externally,  as  a  stimulating 
cataplas  n. 

Hydropneumosarca.  ( From  u^,  water, 
Tvtv/xx,  wind,  a  (1  ^tgc.,  ilesh.)  A  tumour 
ot  air,  water,  .  instances. 

HinnopoinKS,  (From  vfgu-^,  a  dropsy, 
and  I  term  formerly  applied 

to  liquid  and  watery  excrements. 

HYDROPS.  (From  u<ft»g, Water.)  Dropsy. 
A  preternatural  collection  of  serous  or  wa- 
ters Said  in  the  cellular  substance,  or  dif- 
fers i  of  the  bodv.     It  receives 


different    appellations,    according    to   the 
particular  sanation  in  which  it  i-  lodged. 

\Y  utii  it  is  diffused  through  ;he  cellular 
membrane,  either  generally  or  partially,  it 
is  called  anasarca  When  it  is  ueposited  in 
tiie  cavity  of  the  cranium,  it  is  called  hy- 
drocephalus; when  in  the  chest,  hydrothorax, 
or  hydrops  pectoris.  When  in  the  abdomen, 
ascites.  In  the  uierus,  hydrometra ;  and 
within  the  scrotum,  hydrocele. 

The  causes  of  these  diseases  are,  a  fa- 
mily disposition  thereto,  frequent  saliva- 
tions, excessive  and  long  continued  eva- 
cuations, a  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
(winch  never  fail  to  destroy  the  digestive 
fiowers,)  schirrosilies  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
pancieas,  mesemer\,  and  o  her  abdominal 
viscera;  preceding  diseases,  as  the  jaun- 
dice, diarrhoea,  dysentery,  phthisis,  asth- 
ma, gout,  intermittent s  ot  long  duration, 
scarlet  fever,  and  some  of  the  exanthema- 
ta; a  suppression  of  accustomed  evacua- 
tions, the  sudden  striking  in  of  eruptive 
humours,  ossiiica  ion  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  polypi  in  the  right  ventricle,  aneu- 
rism in  the  arteries,  tumours  making  a 
considerable  pressure  on  tne  neighbouring 
paits,  permanent  obstruction  in  the  lungs, 
rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct,  exposure  tor 
a  length  of  time  to  a  moist  atmosphere, 
laxit)  of  the  exhalents,  defect  in  the  ab- 
sorbents, topical  weakness,  and  general 
debdity. 

Hydrops  ad  matulam.    Diabetes. 

Hydrops  articuli.  A  white  swelling  of 
a  joint  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Hydrops  cysticus.  Any  dropsy  enclosed 
in  bags  or  cysts. 

Hydrops  genu.  An  accumulation  of  syno- 
via, under  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee. 

Hydrops  medullje  spinalis.  See  Hydro- 
rachitis  and  Spina  bifida. 

Hydrops  ovarii.  A  dropsy  of  the  ova- 
rium.   A  species  of  ascites, 

Htdkops  pectoris.    See  Hydrothorax. 

Hydrops  pericardii.    See  Uydrocardia. 

Hydrops  puiMoa cm.  Water  in  the  cellu- 
lar interstices  of  '.tie  lungs. 

Hydrops  scroti.    See  Hydrocele. 

Hydrops  uteri.    Hydrometra. 

Hydropyhetus.  (From  u<f»g,  wa'.er,  and 
vrugilo;,  fever.)  The  sweating  iever  or  sick- 
ness     S.e  Sudor  Jlngiicus. 

HYDROUACHITIS.  (From  -jUo,  water, 
and />*£/;,  the  spine.)  A  fin-  nour, 

mostl)  situated  on  the  lumbar  vertebrae  of 
new-bom  children.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  intumeseen- 
ti^  of  Cullen,  and  is  always  incurable.  See 
Spina  bifida. 

Hydrosaocharum.  (From  v£up,  water, 
and  a-An/jt^v,  sugar.)  A  drink  made  of 
sugar  a.  d  water. 

Hydrosarca.      (From  wf&<g,  water,  and 
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**£,  the  flesh.)  Water  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane.    See  Anasarca. 

Hydrosarcocele.  (From  vfa>$,  water,  <r*g|f, 
the  flesh,  and  w»x»,  a  tumour.)  Sarcocele, 
with  an  infusion  of  water  into  the  cellular 
membrane. 

Hydrosatum.  (From  wfa>g,  water,  and 
go/isv,  a  rose.)  A  drink  made  of  water,  honey, 
and  the  juice  of  roses. 

Hydroselinum.  (From  u<fa>g,  water,  and 
iriMvov,  purslane. )  A  species  of  purslane, 
growing  in  marshy  places. 

Hydrosulphuretum  stibii  luteum.  See 
Sulphur  antimonii  pmcipitatutn. 

Hydiiositlphuretum  stibii  iicbhum.  Ker- 
mes  mineralis.  A  sulphuret  of  antimony  for 
meriy  in  high  estimation  as  an  expectorant, 
sudorific  and  antispasmodic,  in  difficult  re- 
spiration, rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  skin 
and  glands. 

HYDROTHORAX.  (From  t/J^g,  water, 
and  6a>g*£,  the  chest.)  Hi/drops  thoracis. 
Hydrops  pectoris.  Dropsy  of  the  chest.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia,  and 
order  intuinescentix,  of  Cullen.  Difficulty 
of  breathing,  particularly  when  in  a  liori- 
zontal  posture  ;  sudden  startings  from 
sleep,  with  anxiety,  and  palpitations  of  the 
heart ;  cough,  paleness  of  the  visage,  ana- 
sarcous  swellings  of  the  lower  extremities, 
thirst,  jnd  a  scarcity  of  urine,  are  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  hydrothorsx  ;  but 
the  one  which  is  more  decisive  than  all  the 
rest  is,  a  fluctuation  of  water  being  per- 
ceived in  the  chest,  either  by  the  patient 
himself  or  his  medical  attendant,  on  certain 
motions  of  the  body. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease are  pretty  much  the  same  with  those 
which  are  productive  of  the  other  species 
of  dropsy.  In  some  cases,  it  exists  without 
any  other  kind  of  dropsical  affection  being 
present ;  but  it  prevails  very  often  as  a  part 
of  more  universal  dropsy. 

It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  before  it  becomes  very  percep- 
tible ;  and  its  presence  is  not  readily 
known,  the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hy- 
drocephalus, not  being  always  very  dis- 
tinct. In  some  instances,  the  water  is 
collected  in  boih  sacs  of  the  pleura  ;  but  at 
other  times,  it  is  only  in  one.  Sometimes 
it  is  lodged  in  the  pericardium  alone  ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  it  only  appears  there, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  a  collection  is 
present  in  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  tho- 
rax. Sometimes  the  water  is  effused  in  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  without  any 
being  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
In  a  few  cases,  the  water  that  is  collected 
is  enveloped  in  small  cysts,  of  a  membranous 
nature,  known  by  the  name  of  hydatids, 
which  seem  to  float  in  the  cavi'y  ;  but  more 
frequently  they  are  connected  with,  and 
attached  to,  particular  parts  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  pleura. 


Hydrothorax  often  comes  on  with  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  at  the  lower  end  o!  the 
sternum,  accompanied  by  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  much  increased  by  any 
exertion,  and  which  is  always  most  con- 
siderable during  night,  when  the  body  is  in 
an  horizontal  posture.  Along  with  these 
symptoms  there  is  a  cough,  thai  is  at  first 
dry,  but  which,  after  a  time,  is  attended 
with  an  expectoration  of  thin  mucus. 
There  is  likewise  a  paleness  of  the  com- 
plexion, and  an  anasarcous  swelling  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  together  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  tli irst,  and  a  diminished  flow  of 
urine.  Under  these  appearances,  we  have 
just  grounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  water  in  the  chest ;  but  if  the 
fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  there  can 
then  remain  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  its 
presence. 

Duriog  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  patient  to  feel 
a  numbness,  or  degree  of  palsy,  in  one  or 
both  arms,  and  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
sensible  to  cold.  With  regard  to  the  pulse, 
it  is  usually  quick  at  first,  but,  towards  the 
end,  becomes  irregular  and  intermitting. 

Our  prognostic  in  hydrothorax  must,  in 
general,  be  unfavorable,  as  it  has  seld  >m 
been  cured,  and,  in  many  cases,  will  hardly 
admit  even  of  alleviation,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  continuing  to  increase,  until  the 
action  of  the  lungs  is  at  last  entirely  impe- 
ded by  the  quantity  of  water  deposited  in 
the  chest.  In  some  cases,  the  event  is 
suddenly  fatal,  but  in  others  it  is  preceded, 
for  a  few  days  previous  to  death,  by  a  spit- 
ting of  blood. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  shew  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  water  is  either  collected 
in  one  side  of  the  thorax,  or  that  there  are 
hrdatides  formed  in  some  particular  part 
of  it;  but  they  more  frequently  discover 
water  in  both  sides  of  the  chest,  accom- 
panied by  a  collection  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture and  principal  cavities  of  the  body. 
The  fluid  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 
possesses  properties  similar  to  serum,  and, 
with  respect  to  its  quantity,  varies  very 
much,  being  from  a  few  ounces  to  several 
quarts.  According  to  the  quantity,  so  are 
the  lungs  compressed  by  it ;  and,  where  it 
is  very  considerable,  they  are  usually  found 
much  reduced  in  size.  When  universal 
anasarca  has  preceded  the  collection  in  the 
chest,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  a 
schirrous  state. 

HYHIKNK.  (From  u-yuivu,  to  be  well.) 
Hugiesis.  Hygeia.  Modern  physicians  have 
applied  this  term  to  that  division  of  thera- 
pia  which  treats  of  the  diet  of  the  sick  and 
the  non-natural. 

Hygiesis.     See  Hygiene. 

Hykha.  (From  vygtt,  humid.)  Liquid 
plasters. 


HYM 

Higremplastrum.  (From  vy^o;,  moist, 
and  i{47rKu.r£ov,  a  plaster.)  A  liquid  plan- 
ter. 

Hvguoblepharicus.  (Froni  u^gsc,  humid, 
and  (£Kiya.^w,  the  eye-lid)  Applied  to  the 
emunctory  ducts  in  the  extreme  edge,  or 
inner  part,  of  the  eye-lid. 

Hitguocihcocele.  (From  uy^s,  moist, 
*i£troc,  a  varix,  and  xn/.w,  a  tumour.)  Di- 
lated  spermatic  veins,  with  dropsy  of  the 
scrotum. 

HvouocoLLimuM.  (From  uy^o;,  liquid, 
and  Koxx-jyov,  a  collyrium.)  A  collyrium 
composed  of  liquids. 

1 1 V  ( i  ttOLOGY.  (Hygrologia  ;  from  vy^tt, 
a  humour  or  fluid,  and  aoj>oc,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  vi  the  Hinds. 

HYGROMA.  (vypc/uo.  ■.  from  uygag,  a 
liquid.)  An  encysted  tumour,  whose  con- 
tent- are  either  serum  or  a  fluid  like  iymph. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  these  tumours 
are  filled  with  hydatids.  Hygromatous  tu- 
mours require  the  removal  of  the  cyst,  or 
the  destruction  of  its  secreted  surface. 

HYGROMETER.  (Hygromelrum  ;  from 
vy%o<:,  moist,  and  jttergoir,  a  measure.)  Hy- 
drometer. An  instrument  to  measure 
the  degrees  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  also  means  an  infirm  part  of  the  body, 
affected  by  moisture  cf  the  atmosphere. 

HYGROSCOPICS.  Substances  which 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.     See  Atmosphere. 

Hygromtrum.  (From  u>§«,  moist, 
and  fjLugovy  a  liquid  ointment.)  A  liquid 
ointment. 

Myghophobia.  The  same  as  hydropho- 
bia. 

IIvle.  (u.\.»,  matter.)  The  materia 
medica,  or  matter  of  any  kind  which  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  a  medical  person. 

HYMEN.  (From  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  because  this  membrane  is  sup- 
posed to  be  entire  before  marriage,  or  co- 
pulation.) The  hymen  is  a  thin  membrane, 
of  a  semilunar  or  circular  form,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  which  it  partly 
closes.  It  has  a  very  different  appearance 
in  different  women,  but  is  generally,  if 
not  always,  found  in  virgins,  and  is  very 
properly  esteemed  the  test  of  virginity,  be- 
ing ruptured  in  the  first  act  of  coition. 
The  remnants  of  the  hymen  are  called  the 
carunculse  myrtiformes.  The  hymen  is 
also  peculiar  to  the  human. species.  There 
are  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  hy- 
men which  require  medical  assistance.  It 
is  sometimes  of  such  a  strong-  ligamentous 
texture,  that  it  cannot  be  ruptured,  and 
prevents  the  connection  between  tne  sexes. 
It  is  also  sometimes  imperforated,  wholly 
closing  the  entrance  into  the  vagina,  and 
preventing  any  discharge  from  the  uterus  ; 
but  both  these  cases  are  extremely  rare. 
If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm 
texture,  but  perforated,  though  perhaps 
with  a  very  swudl  opening,  the  inconve- 
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niencies  thence  arising  will  #ot  be  disco- 
vered before  the  time  of  marriage,  when 
they  may  be  removed  by  a  crucial  incision 
made  through  it,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  adjoining  parts. 

The  imperforatus  of  the  hymen  will 
produce  its  inconveniencies  when  the  per- 
son begins  to .  menstruate.  For  the  men- 
struous  blood,  being  secreted  from  the, 
uterus  av  each  period,  and  not  evacuated 
the  patient  suiters  much  pain  from  the 
distention  of  the  parts,  many  strange  symp- 
toms and  appearances  are  occasioned,  and 
suspicions  injurious  to  her  reputation  are 
often  entertained,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
for  which  Dr.  Denman  was  consulted,  the 
young  woman,  who  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  having  many  uterine  complaints;, 
with  the  abdomen  enlarged,  was  suspected 
to  be  pregnant,  though  she  persevered  in 
asserting  the  contrary,  and  had  never  men- 
struated. When  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  submit  to  an  examination,  the  circumscri- 
bed tumour  of  tiie  uterus  was  found  to 
reach  as  high  as  the  navel,  and  the  external 
parts  were  stretched  b)  a  round  soft  sub- 
stance at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  resemble  that  appearance 
which  they  have  when  the  head  of  a  child 
is  passing  through  them:  but  there  was  no 
entrance  into  the  vagina.  On  the  following 
morning,  an  incision  was  carefully  made 
through  the  lumen,  which  had  a  fleshy 
appearance,  and  was  thickened  in  propor- 
tion to  its  distention.  Not  less  than  four 
pounds  of  blood,  of  the  colour  and  consis- 
tence of  tar,  were  discharged ;  and  the 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  was  immedi- 
ately removed.  Several  stellated  incisions 
w«  re  afterwards  made  through  the  divided 
edges,  which  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the 
operation  \  and  c.are  was  taken  to  prevent  u, 
re-union  of  the  hymen  till  the  next  period 
of  menstruation,  after  which  she  suffered 
no  inconvenience.  The  blood  discharged 
was  not  putrid  or  coagulated,  and  seemed 
to  have  undergone  no  other  change,  after 
its  seciv  ion,  !<;u  what  was  occasioned  by 
the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid  parts  Some 
caution  is  required,  when  the  hymen  is 
closed  in  those  who  are  in  advanced  age, 
unless  the  membrane  be  distended  by  the 
confined  menses;  as  Dr.  Denman  once 
saw  an  instance  of  inflammation  of  the 
peri'ionseum  being  immediately  produced 
after  the  operation,  of  which  the  patient 
died  as  in  tlie  true  puerperal  fever,  and  no 
other  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  carunculx  myrtiformes,  by  their 
elongation  and  enlargement,  sometimes 
become  very  painful  and  troublesome. 

HtmenvF.a  courbaril  ( Hymeiuea,  cor? 
pupted  anime,  or  aninuta  )  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  resin 
anime.     See  Anime. 

HYO.    Names  compounded  of  this  word 
3E    f 
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belong  to  muscles  which  originate  from,  or  the  hyoid  bone,  aad  ?«tgu>f,  the  pharynx.) 

are   inserted  into,  ore  n  •  ected  wuli,   the  A  muscle  so  called  from  its  origin  in  the  o< 

os  hy  'i  ;  »i  asi  Hiio-gissus,  Hyo pharyngeus,  hyoides,  ami  n-  insertion  in  the  pharj 
Gemo  hyi glossus,  &c.  Hyophtmalmus.       (From    i/c,    a    swine, 

HY'>>  GLOSSUS.  Cerutoglossus      of  and  o<j>6ax/uo?,  an  eye  ;  so  named  from  the 

Dotigla-   and  Cowper.     Basio-ceratu  chon-  supposed   resemblance  of  its  flower  to  a 

dro-glossus  of    Albinus.     Jlyo-chondroglosse  hog'  -eve.)     (iolden     starwort ;    hogVeye 

of    Dun  as.      A    muscle    situated   at      he  plant. 

sides,    between   the   os    hyoides    and   the         HYOSCIAMUS,       (From    oc,    a    swine, 

tongu  .     It    arises    srom     lie    basis,    but  and    xua/zo?,   .1    bemi ;    so    named    because 

chiefly  from  the  corner  of  the  os  hyoides,  hogs  ea>  i    as  a  medicine,  or  n  ma)  he  be- 

running    laterally    and    forwards    to    the  cause  the  plant  is  hairy  aiul  bristly,  like  a 

tongue,  which  its  pulls  inwards  and  down-  swine.)     1    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 


ward 

HYOIDES  OS.  (uoufit;  from  the 
Greek  letter  v,  and  «JV,  likeness;  so 
named  Prom  its  resemblance.)  This  bone, 
which  is  situated  between  the  root  of  the 


in  the  Linnxan  system.     Class,  PenUmdria, 
Order,  Mouogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  nume  of  ihe  hen- 
bane, called  also  Fabti  will*.  .'Ipol'inaris 
altercum.      Agone.       Altercangenou.       Cm. 


tongue  and  the  larynx,  derives  its  name  mon  or  black  henbane.     HyoBciatnus  m 

from    its    supposed    resemblance    to    the  faliis  umple.ricaulibus  ii?iuutis,J!uribiis  sessi- 

Greek   letter  v,  and  is,   by  some  writers,  Ubus  ot  Liimxus. 

described  along  with  the  parts  contained  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  recent, 

in  the  mouth.     Ituysch  has  seen  the  liga-  have  a  slightly  foetid  smell,  and  a  mucilagi- 

ments  of  the  bone  so  complcely  ossified,  nous   taste;    when   dried,   they  lose    both 

that  the  os  hyoides  was  joined  to  the  tern-  taste  and  smell,  and  part  also  of  their  nar- 

poral  bones   by  anchylosis.     In  describing  cot ic  power.     The  root  possesses    he  same 

this  bone,  it  may  be  distinguished  into  its  qualities  as  the  leaves,  and  even  in  a  more 

body,  horns,  and  appendices.     The  body  is  eminent  degree. 

the  middle  and  broadest  p.irt  of  the  bone,  Henbane  resembles  opium  in  its  action, 
so  placed  that  it  may  be  easily  felt  more  than  any  other  narcotc  does.  l'>amo- 
with  the  finger  in  the  forepart  of  the  derate  dose,  it  increases  at  first .  t  lies'  reogth 
throat.  Its  fore-part,  which  is  placed  to-  of  the  pulse,  and  occasions  some  -ense  of 
wards  the  tongue,  is  ir  eguiarlv  convex,  heat,  winch  are  followed  by  diminished  sen- 
and  its  inner  surface,  which  is  turned  to-  sibiiity  and  motion;  in  some  cases  by  thirst, 
wards  the  larynx,  is  unequally  concave,  sickness,  stupor,  and  dimness  of  vision- 
The  cornua,  or  horns,  which  are  flat,  and  In  a  large  quantity,  it  occasions  profound 
a  little  bent,  are  considerably  longer  than  sleep,  hard  pulse,  and  sometimes  fierce 
the  body  of  the  bone,  and  may  be  said  to  delirium,  ending  in  coma,  or  convulsions, 
form  the  sides  of  the  u.  These  horns  are  with  a  remarkable  dilatation  ot  the  pupil, 
thickest  near  the  body  of  the  bone.  At  distortion  of  the  countenance,  a  weak  tre- 
the  extremity  of  each  is  observed  a  round  mulotis  pulse,  and  eruption  of  petechia:, 
tubercle,  from  which  a  ligament  passes  to  On  dissection,  gangrenous  spois  have  been 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  appendices,  or  found  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
lesser  horns,  cornua  minora,  as  they  are  mach.  Its  baneful  effects  are  best  coun- 
called  by  some  writers,  are  two  small  pro-  teracted  by  a  powerful  emetic,  and  by 
cesses,  which  in  their  size  and  stupe  are  drinking  largely  of  the  vegetable  acids, 
somewhat  like  a  grain  of  wheat.  They  Henbane  has  been  used  in  various  spas- 
rise  up  from  the  articulations  of  the  cor-  modie  and  painful  diseases,  as  in  epilepsy, 
nua,  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are  hyst  rh,  palpitation,  head-- die,  paralysis, 
sometimes  connected  with  the  styloid  pro-  mania,  and  scirrhus.  It  is  given  in  the 
cess  on  each  side,  by  means  of  a  ligament,  form  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  small  portions  of  leave?,  the  dose  of  winch  is  from  one  to 
bone  in  tiiese  ligaments;^  and  Ituysch,  as  two  grains;  which  requires  to  be  gradually 


increased  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  opium,  where  the  latter, 
from  i  iiosyncrasy,  iccasiOHB  any  lisagree- 
abl     symptom.     The  henbane  also  is  free 


we  have  ..lready  observed,  has  seen  them 
completely  ossified.  In  the  foetus,  almost 
the  whole'of  the  bone  is  in  a  cartilaginous 
state,  excepting  a  small  point  of  bone  in 

the  middle  of  its  body,  and  in  each  of  its  from  the  constipating  quality  of  the  opium, 

horns.    The  appendices  do  not  begin  to  ap-  Hy  sciamus    albus.     This  plant,  a   na- 

pear  till  after   birth,   and  u  ually  remain  tiv,    of  the  south  of  Europe,  possesses  si- 

•artdaginous  many  years.     The  os  hyoides  m   ar  virtues  to  the  hyoscamus  niger    See 

serves  to  support  the  tongue,  and  aff  rds  Hyosciamiu. 

attachment  to  a  variety  of  muscles,  some  Htosciamus  lut*sus.     A  species  of  to- 

of    which    perform    the    motions    of    the  bacco. 

tongue,  while  others  act  on  the  larynx  and  Hyo->ciamcs    incuw.      The    systematic 

fauces.  nam.-  ot  henbane.     See  Hyosciumns. 

HYOPHARYNGEUS.       (From    voitfttty  HroTHrnoiDss.    (From  vaufttt  the  by- 
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Oid  bone,  and  fiu§c«<r»ct  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage.) A  muscle  named  from  its  origin  in 
the  hyoide  bone  and  insertion  in  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

IIyi'actma.  (From  vmtye,  to  subdue.) 
Medicir.es  which  evacuate  the  facer's. 

Hypaleipthum.  (From  vTretKtiqce,  to 
spread  upon.j  A  spatula  for  spreading' 
ointments  with. 

Hypelata.  (From  vntKMe,  to  move.) 
Cathartics 

HrpERiEsTHESis.  (From  u?rtga.io-Q<ar,  to 
feel  excess.)  Error  of  appetue,  whether 
by  excess  or  deficiency,  ll  is  synonymous 
Wi  h  F)r  Cullen's  order  o\  Dysorexice. 

HYPERCATHARSIS.  (From  wig.  supra, 
over  or  above,  and  jc-.t0*/g*,  to  purge.) 
Hyperhiesis  Hyperinos  An  excessive 
purging  from  medicines. 

Htpebc  ryphosis.  (From  v7ng,  above, 
and  xo£u<p»,  the  vertex.)  A  prominence, 
or  protuberance.  Hippocrates  c  ills  the 
lobes  of  the  liver  and  lungs  Hypercoryphoses. 

Hypercrists.  (From  w»3gKg/o-if :  f-om  uwsg, 
over  or  above,  and  agivce  to  separate.)  A 
critical  excretion  above  measure  ;  as  when 
a  fever  terminates  in  a  looseness,  the  hu- 
mours may  fl  ,w  oil  faster  than  the  s< length 
can  ''ear,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

Htpekiirosis.     (From   t/wsg,   in   excess, 
and  uJaig,   water.)     A  great   distention   of 
any  p  rrt  from  water  collected  in  it. 

Hypkremesis.  (From  uireg,  in  excess, 
and  e/uea>,  to  vomit.  An  excessive  evacua- 
tion by  vomiting 

Hypurephidrosis.  (From  vrriq,  excess, 
and  «Jgaif,  sweat.)     Immodera  e  sweating. 

HYPERICUM  (From  vmg  over,  mid 
timv,  an  image,  or  specti*  ;  so  named 
because  it  was  thought  to  have  power  over 
and  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.)  1  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn  jean 
sy-tem.  Class.  Polyadelphia.  Order,  Po- 
iyandria.     St.  J  bn's  wort. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  per- 
form >ed  or  common  St.  John's  wort,  called 
also  fuga  dxmonum,  and  androsxmum.  Hy- 
pericum, perfoliatum  of  Line  reus :— -jloribus 
trigynis,  caule  ancipiti,  JoHis  oblusis  pelhici- 
do-pwictatis.  This  ind  genous  plan,  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  inter- 
nally in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  and 
externally  as  an  anodyne  and  discutient, 
but  is  now  verj  rarely  used.  The  flowers 
were  formerly  used  m  our  pharmacopoeia, 
on  account  of  the  great  proportion  of  re- 
sinous oily  matter,  in  which  the  medical 
efficacy  of  that  plant  is  supposed  to  reside, 
but  are  now  omitted. 

Hypericum  perforatum.  The  s\ ste- 
rna1, c  name  of  the  St.  John's  wort.  See 
Hypericum. 

Hypericum  saxattle.  Hyperictides  Co- 
n's lutecu  Coris  ligitima  cretica.  Bastard 
St-  John's  worl  1  "'  seed-  are  said  to  be 
diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  powerfully 
antispasmodic. 


Hyperijta.  (From  <m$,  in  excess,  and 
ivia>,  to  evacuate.)  Medicines  which  purge 
excessively. 

HyrERiNESis.     See  Hypercatharsis. 

Hyperixos.     See  Hypercatharsis. 

Hyperoa.  (From  uweg,  above,  and  ov?, 
os.)     The  palate. 

Hyperopharyvgjeus.  (From  tmg,  above 
and  <p*gwy{;,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle 
named  from  its  situation  above  the  pha- 
rynx. 

Hyperostosis.  (From  wrtg,  upon,  and 
cg-iev,  a  bone.     See  Exostosis. 

Hyperoum.  (From  tursg,  above,  and  a>ov, 
the  roof,  or  palate.)  A  foramen  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  palate. 

Hypersarcoma,  (From  vm^,  in  excess, 
and  crx^og,  flesh.)  Hypersarcosis.  A  poly- 
pus in  the  nose.  \  fleshy  excrescence.  A 
polypus. 

Hypersarcosis.     See  Hypersarcoma. 

Hypexodos.  (wngofat  :  r'r<;m  wo,  under, 
and  s£Joc,  passing  out.)  A  flux  of  the 
belly. 

Hypnobates.  (From  vttvgs,  sleep,  and 
Saivoo,  to  go.)  Hypnobatasis.  One  who 
walks  in  his  sleep.     See  Oneirodynia. 

Hyfnologia  (From  iwvoc,  sleep,  and 
Kayos.)  A  dissertation,  or  directions  for 
the  due  regulation  of  sleeping  and  wa- 
king. 

Hypnopoietica.  (From  vsrvsc,  sleep, 
and  ttoho),  to  cause.)  Medicines  which 
procure  deep.     See  Anodynes. 

Hypnotics  (Hypnotica,  sc.  medicamenta, 
v7rvu>rtx.4. ;  from  vrrvos,  to  sleep.)  See 
Adnodynes. 

HYPOJEMA.  (From  vn-o,  under,  and 
a.iy.4.,  blood;  becau-e  the  blood  is  under 
the  cornea,)  An  effusion  of  red  blood  into 
the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

Hypocarodes.  (From  u7ra>  and  xstgs;,  a 
earns.)  H;jpocarothis.  One  who  labours 
under  a  low  degree  of  carus. 

Hypocatharsis.  (From  u?rm,  under, 
and  *st6a/ga>.  to  purge.)  It  is  when  a  me- 
dicine does  not  work  so  much  as  expected, 
or  but  very  little.  Or  a  slight  purging, 
when  it  is  a  disorder. 

Hypocaustufm.  (From  vwo,  sub,  under, 
and  -Hcuce,  to  burn.)  A  stove,  or  hot-house, 
or  any  such-like  contrivance  ;  or  place  to 
sweat  in,  or  to  preserve  plants  from  cold 
air. 

Hypocerchaleox.  (From  utto  and  xjg^w, 
an  a  per.ty  of  the  fauces.  A  stridulous 
kind  of  asperity  of  the  fauces. 

Hypocueomenos.  (From  vrto,  under,  and 
%iu>,  to  pour.)  One  who  labours  under  a 
cataract. 

Hypochlorosts.     (From   v-ro,   and    £*&>- 
#««?,  the  green  sickness.)    A    light  degree 
■o-is. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  regions.     (/?©. 

giones  hypoch mdriacts ;  from  utto,  under, 
aid  X0V%K  a  cartilage.)  Hypochondria. 
The  spaces  in  the  abdomen  that  are  under 
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the  cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs  on  each 
side  of  tlie  epigastrium. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS.  From  eww- 
yc\ty*x-K,  one  \»ho  i>.  hipped.)  Hypochon- 
driacus  morbus.  Jlffectio  hypochondriaca. 
Passio  hypochondriaca.  The  hypochon- 
driac affection.  Vapours,  spleen,  he.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and 
order  adynamia,  of  Cullen,  characterized 
by  dyspepsia  ;  languor,  and  wain  of  ener- 
gy ;  sadness  ^nd  fear,  from  uncertain  causes; 
with  a  melancholic  ten  perament. 

The  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  hypochon- 
driacs is  thus  described  by  Cuilen  : — "  A 
languor,  listlenesss,  or  want  of  resolution 
and  activity,  with  respect  to  ad  under- 
takings ;  a  disposition  to  seriousness,  sad- 
ness, and  timidity,  as  to  all  future  events, 
and  apprehension  of  the  worst  or  most  un- 
happy state  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  often 
upon  slight  grounds,  an  apprehension  of 
great  evil.  Such  persons  are  particular- 
ly attentive  to  the  state  of  their  own 
health,  to  every  the  smallest  change  of 
fueling  in  their  bodies  •,  and  from  any  un- 
usual sensation,  perhaps  of  the  slightest 
kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger,  and 
even  death  itself.  In  respect  to  these  feel- 
ings and  fears,  there  is  commonly  the  most 
obstinate  belief  and  persuasion."  He  adds, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  state  of  mind  just 
described  is  joined  witli  indigestion,  in  ei- 
ther sex,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  of 
a  melancholic  temperament,  and  a  firm 
and  rigid  habit,  that  the  disease  takes  the 
name  of  Hopochondriacism. 

The  seat  ofthe  hypochondriac  passion  is 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  for  first  these 
parts  are  disordered,  then  the  others  suffer 
from  the  connection. 

The  causes  are,  sorrow,  fears  or  er^ess 
of  any  ofthe  passions  ;  too  long  continued 
watching;  irregular  diet.  Those  habitu- 
ally disposed  to  it,  (and  these  causes  have 
little  effect  in  other  constitutions,)  have 
generally  a  sallow  or  brown  complexion, 
and  a  down-cast  look ;  a  rigidity  of  the 
solids,  and  torpor  of  the  nervous  system. 
AVhatever  may  occasion  nervous  disorders 
in  general,  may  be  the  cause  of  this  in 
particular. 

The  signs  of  this  complaint  are  so  various, 
that  to  describe  them  is  to  describe  almost 
every  other  disease ;  but,  in  general,  there 
is  an  insurmountable  indolence,  dejected 
spirits,  dread  of  death,  costiveness,  a  slow 
and  somewhat  difficult  inspiration,  flatu- 
lencies in  the  primx  vix,  and  various  spas- 
modic affections.  It  is  seldom  fatal  ;  but 
if  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  may 
bring  on  incurable  melancholy,  jaundice, 
madness,  or  vertigo,  palsy,  and  apoplexy. 
On  dissections  of  hypochondriacal  per- 
rons, some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  (par- 
ticularly the  liver  and  spleen)  are  usually 
found  considerably  enlarged.  In  some  few 
instances,  effusion  and  a  turgescence  of 


the  vessels  have  been  observed  in  the 
brain. 

HYPOCHONDRIUM.  (From  vri)  un- 
der, and  X°"Sirj^  a  cartilage.)  That  part  of 
the  body  which  lies  under  the  cartilages 
of  the  spurious  ribs. 

Hri'oriivMA.      (From  vri,    and    ^ua>,  to 

pour;  because  the  ancients  though i  that 
the  opacity  proceeded  from  something  run- 
ning under  the  chrystaline  humour.)  By 
pncliysis.     A  cataract. 

1 1  \ incis ns.  (From  urro,  under,  and 
x/r/c,  the  cistus.)  A  plant  called  by  l.in- 
nseus  Aaarum  hypocistis,  a  paras. Ileal  plant, 
growing  in  warm  climates,  from  the  roots 
ofthe  cistus.  The  juice,  succus  hypociati* 
dis,  is  a  mild  astringent,  of  no  particular 
smell  nor  flavour.     It  is  seldom  used. 

Htpoclepticum.  (From  usre,  under, 
and  (txrrro),  to  steal.)  A  cbymical  vessel 
for  separating  liquors,  particularly  the  es- 
sential oil  of  any  vegetable  from  the  water  ; 
and  named  because  it  steals,  as  it  were, 
the  water  from  the  oil. 

Htpocoekoit.  (Faom  vtto,  under,  and 
xcikov,  the  cavity  above  the  upper  eyelid.) 
The  cavity  under  the  lower  eye-lid. 

Hypocophosis.  Cophosis,  but  in  a  less 
degree. 

IIypochanium.  (From  vtto,  under,  and 
k^iviov,  the  skull.)  A  kind  of  abscess,  so 
called  because  situated  under  the  cranium, 
between  it  and  the  dura  mater. 

Htpodeibis.  In  Rufus  Ephesius,  it  is 
the  extremity  of  the  fore-part  of  the 
neck. 

Htbobxbhts.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
cTsg/ua,  the  skin.)  The  cuticle  under  the 
clitoris,  which  covers  it  like  a  prepuce. 
The  clitoris. 

(Ivpoiiems.  (From  vno,  under,  and 
(Ta»,  to  bind.)  An  undersvvathe,  or  ban- 
dage. 

Hypodesmts.  A  bandage  like  the  for- 
mer. 

HYPOGALA.  (From  wro,  under,  and 
ya-ha.,  milk  ;  because  it  is  a  milk-like  effu- 
sion, under  the  cornea.)  A  collection  of 
white  humour,  like  milk,  in  the  chambers 
of  the  eye.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
disf  ase :  the  one  takes  place,  it  is  said, 
from  a  deposition  of  the  milk,  as  is  some- 
times observed  in  women  who  suckle ;  the 
other  from  a  depression  ofthe  milky  cata- 
ract. 

H Y  POG  ASTRIC  ARTERIES.  See  IIU 
ac  arteries. 

HYPOGASTRIC  REGION.  (Xegio  hy. 
pogmtrica  ,■  from  vtto,  under,  and  >ar»g, 
the  stomach.)  The  region  of  the  abdo- 
men that  reaches  from  above  the  pubis  to 
within  three  fingers'  breadth  of  the  navel. 
HYPOGASTRIUM.  (From  mo,  under, 
and  y-z-rxg,  the  stomach.)  The  lower  re- 
gion of  the  pa''1  oi  tlie  be"y- 

Hypouastrocele.  (From  vTrcysir^v, 
the  hypogastrium,  and  nx-xv,  a  tumour.) 
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A  tumour,  or  hernia,  in   the  hypogastric 
region. 

Hyfoolossis.       (From    una,    under,  and 
yxa><r<r<L%  Uie    tongue.)     The  under  part  of* 
Longue,  winch  adheres  to   the   lower 
jaw 

H  ypoglObsvb,  (From  vtto',  under,  and 
JAmou,  the  tongue.)  A  nerve  which  goes 
to  the-  under  part  of'  the  tongue. 

Hipoglotxides.  (From  wro,  under,  and 
yxunla.,  the  tongue.)  They  are  a  kind  of 
medicine  to  be  held  under  the  tongue  until 
the)  art'  dissolved. 

Hypoglitis.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
j^.sTOf,  the  nates.)  It  is  the  fleshy  par; 
under  the  nates  towards  the  thigh.  Some 
say  i  is  the  flexure  of  the  coxa,  under  the 
nates. 

v  IIyi-omia.  (From  vtto,  under,  and  upo;, 
shoulder  In  Galen's  Exegesis  it  is  the 
part  subjacent  to  the  shoulder. 

HvcoMiMOs.  (From  wsrevo/uo/;,  a  phage- 
denic ulcer.)  A  subterraneous  place.  A 
deep  phagedenic  ulcer. 

Hypopf.dium.  (From  vtto,  under,  and 
jtkc,  die  foot.)  A  cataplasm  for  the  sole 
Of  lii     tool. 

Hypophoha.  (From  wo^o/mli,  to  be 
carried  or  conveyed  underneath.)  A  deep 
fistulous  ulcer. 

Hypopiithalmion.  (From  vtto,  under, 
and  e<j>fl*ty*er,  die  eye.)  The  part  under 
the  eye  which  is  subject  to  swell  in  a  ca 
chex\ ,  or  dropsy. 

Hypophysis.  (From  vm,  under,  and 
<pvu,  to  produce.)  A  disease  of  the  eye- 
lids, when  the  hairs  grow  so  much  as  to  ir- 
ritate and  ofR  nd  the  pupil. 

HYPOPIUM.  (From  vtto,  under,  and 
Tt/oi/,  pus;  because  the  pus  is  under  the 
cornea.)  Hypopyon.  Pyosis.  Jlbscessus 
oculi.  An  accumulation  of  a  glutinous 
yellow  fluid,  like  pus,  which  takes  place 
in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  frequently  also  in  the  poste- 
rior one,  in  consequence  of  severe,  acute 
ophthalrny,  particularly  the  internal  spe- 
cies. 

This  viscid  matter  of  the  hypopium  is 
commonly  called  pus ;  but  Scarpa  con- 
tends that  it  is  only  coagulating  lymph. 
The  symptoms  portending  an  extravasation 
of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an  hy- 
popium, are  the  same  as  those  which  occur 
in  the  highest  stage  of  violent  acute  oph- 
thalrny, viz.  prodigious  tumefaction  of  the 
eye-lids  ;  the  same  swelling  and  redness  as 
in  chemosis ;  burning  heat  and  pain  in  the 
eye ;  pains  in  the  eye-brow  and  nape  of 
the  neck  ;  fever,  re*tlessnesss,  aversion  to 
the  faintest  light,  and  a  contracted  state 
of  the  pupil. 

Hypohimojt.  (From  wro,  under,  and 
giv,  the  nose.)  A  name  for  the  parts  of  the 
upper  lip  below  the  nostrils. 

Hyposakca.  (From  un-o,  under,  and 
*H%>  flesh.)    Ifyposarcidiss.    An  anasarca. 
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In  Dr.  Cullen's  Nosology,  it  is  synonymous 
with  Pfiysconia 

Hypospadije.os.  (From  vtto,  under,  and 
<r7r*M,  to  draw.)  The  urethra  terminating 
under  the  glans. 

Hypospathismi;*.  (From  wro,  under,  and 
<T3-*S»,  a  spatula.)  The  name  of  an  opera- 
tion formerly  used  in  surgery,  for  removing 
defluxions  in  the  eyes.  It  was  thus  named 
from  the  instrument  with  which  it  »vas  per- 
formed . 

Hyposphagma.  (From  wro,  under,  and 
(rqzfa,  to  kill.)  Aposphag7na.  An  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  tunica  adnata 
of  the  eye,  from  external  injury. 

Hyposplenja.  (From  wro,  under,  and 
o-ttmiv,  the  spleen.)  A  small  tumour  of  the 
spleen. 

Hypostaphyle.  (From  v7ro,  and  traquhM, 
the  uvula.)     Relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Hypostasis.  (From  v<p^/Ai,  to  sub- 
side) A  sediment,  as  the  sediment  in 
urine. 

Hypothenar.  (From  v7ro,  under,  and 
flevstg,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  A  muscle 
which  runs  on  the  inside  of  the  hand.  Also 
that  part  of  the  hand  which  is  opposite 
to  the  palm. 

HYPOTHESIS.  A  system  of  general 
rules,  founded  partly  on  fact  and  partly  on 
conjecture.  A  theory  explains  every  fact: 
an  hypothesis  explains  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  facts,  leaving  some  unaccounted  for, 
and  others  in  opposition  to  it. 

Hypotheton.  (From  vtto,  under,  and 
TtBujut,  to  put.)  A  suppository^  or  medi- 
cine introduced  into  the  rectum,  to  pro- 
cure stools. 

Hypoxylon.  (From  uto,  and  £vkov,  wood.) 
A  species  of  clavaria,  which  grows  under 
old  wood. 

Hypozoma.  (From  wro,  and  favvu/Ai,  to 
bind  round.)     The  diaphragm. 

Hypsigeossus.  (From  a/^iAoaJW,  the 
hypsiloid  bone,  and  yxmo-o-x,  the  tongue.) 
A  muscle  named  from  its  origin  in  the  os 
hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in  the  tongue. 

Hypsiloides.  A  name  of  the  Os  Hy- 
oides ,•  also  of  the  Hasioglossus  muscle.  See 
Hyogiossus. 

Hyptiasmos.  (From  v7p,i*£oo,  to  he  with 
the  lace  upwards.)  A  supine  deculiture, 
or  a  nausea,  with  inclination  to  vomit. 

Hypulus  (From  vtto,  under,  and  »*«, 
a  cicatrix.)  An  ulcer  which  lies  under  a 
cicatrix. 

Hyssop.     See  Hyssopus. 

Hyssop,  hedge.     See  Gratiola. 

IIynsopites.  (From  uo~o-u7roc,  hyssop.) 
Wine  impregnated  with  hyssop. 

HYSSOPUS.  (usro-cTroc :  from  Azob,  Heb.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospenniu.     Hyssop. 

2  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  com- 
mon hyssop.  Hyssopus  officinalis  of  Lin- 
nxus  -.—spicis    secundis,  foliis    lanceolatie, 
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This  exotic  plant  is  esteemed  as  an  aroma- 
tic and  stimulant,  but  is  chiefly  employed 
as  .1  pector  1,  nd  lias  long  been  thoi  glr 
useful  in  Immoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and 
catarrhal  affect  ous  ;  for  this  purpi.se,  an 
infufi  on  ot  the  leaves,  sweetened  with 
honey,  or  sugar,  is  recommended  to  be 
drank  as  tea. 

Hrssopus  capitata.     Wild  thyme. 

Htssopus  OFFtcixALis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  hyssop-  See  Hys- 
sopus. 

Hysteba.  (From  uregoc,  behind  ;  so  call- 
ed because  it  is  placed  behind  the  other 
parts.)     The  uterus,  or  womb. 

HYSTERALGIA.  (From  i/rega,  the 
womb, and a.\yo;,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  womb. 

HYSTERIA.  (From  i/rs§*,  the  womb, 
from  which  the  disease  was  supposed  to 
arise.)  Passio  hysterica.  Hysterics.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  places  this  disease  in  the  class  neuroses, 
and  order  spasmi.    There  are  four  species  : 

1.  Hysteria  chlorotica,  from  a  retention 
of  the  menses. 

2.  Hysteria  d  leucorrhcea,  from  a  fluor 
albus. 

3.  Hysteria  d  menorrhagia,  from  an  im- 
modera'e  flow  of  the  menses. 

4.  Hysteria  tibidinosa,  from  sensual  de- 
sires. 

The  complaint  appears  under  such  va- 
rious shapes,  imitates  so  many  other  dis- 
eases, and  is  attended  with  such  a  variety 
of  symptoms,  which  denote  the  animal  and 
vital  functions  to  be  considerably  disor- 
dered, that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just 
character  or  definition  of  it ;  and  it  is  only 
by  taking  an  assemblage  of  all  its  appear- 
ances, that  we  can  convey  a  proper  idea 
of  it  to  others. 

The.  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms,  or 
fits.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by- 
dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mind,  ef- 
fusion of  tears,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  palpitations 
at  the  heart ;  but  it  more  usually  happens, 
that  a  pain  is  felt  on  the  left,  side,  about 
the  flexure  of  the  colon,  with  a  sense  of 
distention  advancing  upwards,  till  it  gets 
into,  the  stomach,  and  removing  from  thence 
into  the  throat,  it  occasions,  by  its  pres- 
sure, a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  was  lodged 
there,  which  by  authors  has  been  called 
globiis  hystericus.  The  disease  having  ar- 
rived at  this  height,  the  patient  appears  to 
be  threatened  with  suffocation,  becomes 
faint,  and  \-.  effected  with  stupor  and  in- 
sensibility ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  turned  to  and  fro,  the 
limbs  are  variously  agitated,  wild  and  irre- 
gular actions  take  place  in  alternate  fits  of 
laughter,  crying,  and  screaming;  incohe- 
rent expressions  t>re  uttered,  a  temporary 
deliriun  prevails,  and  a  frothy  syliv  is 
discharged  from  the  mouth.  The  spams 
at  length  abating,  a  quantit)  of  wind  is 
evacuated  upwards,  with  frequent  sighing 


and  sobbing,  and  the  woman  recover- 
exercise  of  sense  and  motion  without  any 
recollection  of  what  has  taken  place  during 
the  fit,  feeling,  however,  a  severe  pain  in 
her  head,  and  a  soreness  over  her  whole 
body. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  li  tie  or  no  con- 
vulsive motion,  and  the  person  lays  seem- 
ingly in  a.  state  ol  profound  sleep,  without 
either  sense  or  motion. 

Hiccup  is  a  symp.om  which  likewise 
attends,  in  some  instances,  on  hysteria; 
and  now  and  then  ii  happens,  that  a  fit 
of  hysteria  consists  of  this  alone.  In 
some  cases  of  this  nature,  it  has  been 
known  to  continue  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which,  it  frequently  seems  as  if  it 
would  suffocate  the  patient,  and  proceeds, 
gradually  weakening  her,  till  it  either  goes 
off,  or  else  occasions  death  by  suffocation; 
but  this  last  is  extremely  rare.  Besides 
hiccup,  other  slight  spasmodic  affections 
sometimes  wholly  form  a  fit  of  hysteria, 
which  perhaps  continue  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  either  go  off  of  themselves,  or  are 
removed  by  the  aid  of  medicine. 

In  some  cases,  the  patient  is  attacked 
with  violent  pains  in  the  back,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  and 
at  length  become  fixed  upon  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  being  evidently  of  a  spasmo- 
dic nature,  and  often  prevailing  in  so  high 
a  degree  as  to  cause  clammy  sweats,  a 
pale  cadaverous  look,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  a  pulse  hardly  perceptible. 

Hysteric  affections  occur  more  frequent- 
ly in  the  single  state  of  life  than  in  the  mar- 
ried ;  and  that  most  usually  between  the 
age  of  puberty  and  that  of  thirty-five 
years  ;  and  they  make  their  attack  oftener 
about  the  period  of  menstruation  than  at 
any  other. 

They  are  readily  excited  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  them,  by  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  every  considerable  emotion, 
especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise ; 
hence  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  &c.  are 
very  apt  to  occasion  them.  They  have 
also  been  known  to  arise  from  imitation 
and  sympathy. 

Women  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  whose 
nervous  system  is  extremely  sensible,  are 
those  who  are  most  subject  to  hysteric 
affections ;  and  the  habit  which  predis- 
poses to  their  attacks  is  acquired  by  in- 
activity and  a  sedentary  life,  grief,  anxi- 
ety of  mind,  a  suppression  or  obstruction 
of  the  menstrual  flux,  excessive  evacua- 
tions,  and  a  constant  use  of  a  low  diet,  or 
of  crude  unwholesome  food. 

Hysteria  differs  from  hypochondriasis  in 
the  following  particulars,  and,  by  paying 
attention  to  them,  may  always  readil)  be 
distinguished  from  it.  Hysteria  attacks 
the  sanguine  and  plethoric;  comes  on  soon 
after  the  age  of  puberty;  makes  its  onset 
suddenly  and  violently,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
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patient  of  all  sense  and  voluntary  motion  ; 
ia  accompanied  with  the  sensation  of  a 
ball  rising  upwards  in  the  throat,  so  as  to 
threaten  suffocation ;  is  attended  usually 
with  much  spasmodic  affection  ;  is  more 
apt  to  terminate  in  epilepsy  than  in  any 
other  disease  ;  and,  on  dissection,  its  mor- 
bid appearances  are  confined  principally  to 
the  uterus  and  ovaria. 

The  reverse  happens  in  hypochondriasis. 
It  attacks  the  melancholic  ;  seldom  occurs 
till  alter  the  age  of  thirty -five  ;  comes  on 
gradually ;  is  a  tedious  disease,  and  diffi- 
cult to  cure;  exerts  its  pernicious  effects 
on  the  membranous  canal  of  the  intestines, 
as  well  by  spasms  as  wind ;  is  more  apt  o 
terminate  in  melancholy,  or  a  low  fever, 
than  in  any  other  disease  ;  and,  on  dissec- 
tion, exhibits  its  morbid  effects  principally 
on  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  which 
are  often  found  in  a  hard,  sclurrhous,  or 
corrupted  state. 

Another  very  material  difference  might 
be  pointed  out  betwixt  these  two  diseases, 
which  is,  that  hysteria  is  much  relieved  by 
advancing  in  age,  whereas  hypochondriasis 
usually  becomes  aggravated. 

The  two  diseases  have  often  been  con- 
founded together ;  but,  from  considering 
the  foregoing  circumstances.it  appears  that 
a  proper  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  them. 

The  hysteric  passion  likewise  differs 
from  a  syncope,  as  ia  this  there  is  an  entire 
cessation  of  tne  pulse,  a  contracted  face, 
and  a  ghastly  countenance ;  whereas,  in  the 
uterine  disorder,  there  is  often  something 
of  a  colour,  and  ihe  face  is  more  expand- 
ed ;  there  is  likewise  a  pulse,  though  lan- 
guid ;  and  thfs  state  may  continue  two  or 
three  days,  which  never  happens  in  a  syn- 
cope. 

It  also  differs  from  apoplexy,  in  which 
the  abolition  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion 
is  attended  with  a  sort  of  snoring,  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  quick  pulse  ; 
which  do  not  take  place  in  hysteric  cases. 

It  differs  from  epilepsy,  in  that  this  is 
supposed  to  arise  in  consequence  ot  a  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  whereas, 
in  hysteria,  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive 
motions  arise  from  a  turgescence  of  blood 
in  the  uterus,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  geni- 
tal system. 

However  dreadful  and  alarming  an  hys- 
teric fit  may  appear,  still  it  is  seldom  ac- 
companied with  danger,  and  the  disease 
never  it  rniinates  fatally,  unless  it  changes 
into  epilepsy,  or  that  the  patieni  is  in  a 
very  weak  reduct  d  state. 

Hysteria  chlohotica  Hysterics  from 
obstruct*  cl  menses.    See  Hysteria. 

Hysteria  febricosa.  A  tertian  fever, 
with  spasms  ami  t  nv   isions. 

Hysteria  a  li  1 1  -.1  ,i  ix  Hysterics  from 
fluor  albus.    See  Hysteria, 


Hysteria  libidinosa.  Nymphomania, 
or  female  libidinous  propensity.  See  Hys- 
teria. 

Hysteria  a  Menorrhagia.  Hysterics 
from  profuse  menses.     See  Hysteria. 

HrsTERiALGES.  (From  ur«g«,  the  womb, 
and  tLxyos,  pain.)  An  epithet  for  any  thing 
that  excites  pain  in  the  uterus.  Hippocrates 
applies  this  word  to  vinegar;  and  others 
signify  by  it  the  pains  which  resemble  la- 
bour-pains, generally  called  false  pains. 

HYSTER1TIS.  (From  vr^*,  the  womb.) 
Metritis,  Inflammation  of  the  womb.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and 
order  phlegmasia,  of  Cullen  ;  characterized 
by  pyrexia,  heat,  tension,  tumour,  and  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  womb ;  pain  in  the  os 
uteri  when  touched,  and  vomiting. 

In  natural  labouis,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
laborious  sort,  many  causes  of  injury  to 
the  uterus,  and  the  peritonaeum  which 
covers  it,  will  he  applied.  The  long  con- 
tinued action  of  the  uterus  on  the  body  of 
the  child,  .md  the  great  pressure  made  by 
its  head  on  the  soft  parts,  u  ill  farther  add 
to  the  chance  of  injury.  Besides  these, 
an  improper  application  of  instruments,  or 
an  officiousness  ot  the  midwife  in  hurrying 
the  labour,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
violence.  To  these  causes  may  be  added 
expo-ure  to  cnld,  by  taking  the  woman  too 
early  out  of  bed  after  delivery,  and  thereby 
throwing  the  circulating  fluids  upon  the 
internal  parts,  putting  a  stop  to  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  or  occasioning  a  suppression  of 
the  lochia. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  some- 
times perfectly  distinct,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently communicated  to  the  peri;oneum, 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaria  ;  and  having 
once  begun,  the  natural  functions  of  the  or- 
gan become  much  disturbed,  which  greatly 
adds  to  the  disease. 

It  is  often ei*  met  with  in  women  of  a  ro- 
bust and  plethoric  habit  than  in  those  of 
lax  fibres  and  a  delicate  constitution,  par- 
ticularly where  they  have  indulged  treely 
in  food  of  a  heating  nature,  and  in  a  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  It  nev-r  prevails  as 
an  epidemic,  like  puerperal  fever,  f  r  which 
it  lus  probably  often  been  mistaken;  and 
to  this  we  may,  with  some  reason,  ascribe 
the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treating 
the  disease,  which  has  taken  place  among 
physic  ans. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  shews  it- 
selt  u.-u.aly  about  the  second  or  third  day 
after  delivery,  with  a  painful  sensation  at 
the  bottom  uf  the  belly,  wh<d'i  gradually 
increases  in  violence,  without  any  kind  of 
intermission.  On  examining  externally,  the 
uteru>  appears  much  increased  n  size,  is 
hard  to  the  feel  ,and,  on  making  a  pressure 
upon  it,  the  patient  experiences  great  sore- 
ness and  p  in. 
Soon  afterwards  there  ensues  an  increase 
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in  heat  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  with 
pains  in  the  head  and  back,  extending  into 
the  groins,  rigors,  considerable  thirst, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  tongue  is 
white  and  dry,  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
usually  much  interrupted,  the  lochial  dis- 
charge is  greatly  diminished,  the  urine  is 
high-coloured  and  scanty,  and  if  the  in- 
flammation is  extended  to  the  bladder,  is 
then  so  totally  obstructed  as  to  render  the 
use  of  a  catheter  necessary  ;  the  body  is 
costive,  and  the  pulse  is  hard,  full,  and  fre- 
quent. 

These  are  the  symptoms  which  usually 
present  themselves,  when  the  inflammation 
does  not  run  very  high,  and  is  perfectly 
distinct ;  but  .when  it  is  so  extensive  as  to 
affect  the  peritonaeum,  those  of  irritation 
then  generally  succeed,  a^d  soon  destroy 
the  patient. 

Uterine  inflammation  is  always  attended 
with  much  danger,  particularly  where  the 
symptoms  have  ran  high,  and  the  proper 
means  for  removing  them  liave  not  been 
timely  adopted.  In  such  cases,  it  may 
terminate  either  in  suppuration,  scirrhus, 
or  gangrene. 

Frequent  rigors,  succeeded  by  flushings 
of  the  face,  quickness  and  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  great  depression  o  strength,  deli- 
rium, and  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain  and 
soreness  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  de- 
note a  fatal  termination  :  on  the  contrary, 
the  ensuing  of  a  gentle  diarrhoea,  the  lo- 
chial discharge  returning  in  due  quantity 
and  quality,  the  secretion  of  milk  recom- 
mencing, and  the  uterus  becoming  gradu- 
ally softer  and  less  tender  to  the  touch, 
with  an  abatement  of  heat  and  thirst,  prog- 
nosticate a  favourable  issue. 

When  shivefings  attack  the  patient,  after 
several  days  continuance  of  the  symptoms, 
but  tittle  relief  can  be  ufforded  by  medi- 
cine, the  event  being  generally  fatal.  In 
this  case,  the  woman  emaciates  and  loses 
her  strength,  becomes  hectic,  and  sinks 
under  colliquative  sweating,  or  purging. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  women  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  and  where  it  ex- 
isted in  a  simple  state,  little  or  no  extra- 
vasated  fluid  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  peritonreal  surfaces  have  been 
discovered  free  from  the  disease;  whilst 


in  others,  that  portion  which  covers  the 
uterus  and  posterior  part  ot  the  hi... 
has  been  found  partialh  i  flamed.  The 
inflammation  has  been  observed,  in  some 
cases,  to  <  xtend  to  the  ovana  and  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  which,  when  cut  open,  ;,re  often 
loaded  with  blood.  The  uterus  itself  usu- 
ally  appears  of  a  firm  substance,  but  is 
larger  than  in  its  natural  state,  and,  when 
cut  into,  a  quantity  of  pus  is  often  found. 
Gangrene  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  met 
wnh. 

RYSTEROCELE,  (From  vnffk,  tl,< 
womb,  and  x.hk»,  a  tumour.)  An  hernia 
of  the  womb.  This  is  occasioned  by  vio- 
lent muscular  efforts,  by  blows  on  the  ab- 
domen at  the  time  of  gestation,  and  also 
by  wounds  and  abscesses  of  the  abdomen 
which  permit  the  uterus  to  dilate  the  part. 
Ruysch  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  who, 
becoming  pregnant  after  an  ulcer  had  been 
healed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  tumid  uterus  descended  into  a  dilated 
sac  of  the  peritonaeum  in  that  weakened 
part,  till  it  hung,  with  the  included  fetus, 
at  her  knees.  Yet,  when  her  full  time 
was  come,  the  midwife  reduced  this  won- 
derful hernia,  and  in  a  natural  way  she  was 
salely  delivered  of  a  son. 

Hysterocisticus.  (From  t/r*g*,  the 
womb,  and  xt/r/r,  the  bladder.)  Applied 
to  a  suppression  of  urine  from  the  pressure 
of  the  uterus  against  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der. 

Hystjjron.  (From  i/rsgoc,  afterwards ; 
so  named  because  it  comes  immediately 
after  the  fetus.)     The  placenta 

IlYsTEnoriivsA.  (From  vertex,  the  womb, 
and  <pu<r*,t  fla  us.)  The  womb  distended 
with  air. 

HYSTKROPTOSIS.  (From  wig*,  the 
womb,  and  5ro»7»,  to  ia.ll.)  A  bearing  down 
of  the  w  mb. 

HYSTEROTOMY.  (From  t/rtg*.  the 
womb,  anu  Tty.m  to  cut.)  See  Caaarian 
operation. 

IIYST.UC1AS1S.  (From  j/s-g<£,  a  hi  dge- 
hog,  or  porcupine.)  \  disease  ol  the  hairs, 
in  wiiicii  they  8  .   like,  porcupine 

quids  An  account  of  this  rare  disease 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  t'rans- 
actions,   No.  424. 

HrsTHicis   lapis      Sm    Hezoar  porcinum. 

HYSTR1T1S.     See  Hysterias. 
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iBERIS.  (So  named  from  Iberia,  the  place 
of  its  natural  growth.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Tetradynamiu.    Order,  Siticulosa. 

2  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  plant 
which  i*  also  called  CarUimantica.  The  Le- 
pidium  iberis  of  Linnaeus.  Sciatica  cresses. 
It  possesses  a  warm,  penetrating,  pungent 
taste,  like  unto  other  cresses,  and  is  re- 
commended as  an  antiscorbutic,  antiseptic, 
and  swmiachic. 

Ik  j  a  ace.    See  Guaiacum. 

Ibih/eum.  A  wild  species  of  liquorice 
found  in  Brasil. 

Ibiha  fatan»a.    Logwood. 

Ibis.  l/&r  was  a  bird  much  like  our  king- 
fisher, taken  notice  of  by  the  Egyptians, 
because,  when  it  was  sick,  it  used  to 
inject  with  its  long  bill  the  water  of  the 
Nile  into  its  fundament,  whence  Langius, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  says  they  learned  the  use  of 
clysters. 

Ibiscus.  (From  </3«,  the  stork,  who  was 
said  to  chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.) 
Marshmallow. 

Ibixuma.  (From  £ti*.K,  the  mallow,  and 
'!«?>  glue  ;  so  named  from  its  having  a  glu- 
tinous leaf,  like  the  mallow.)  The  soap- 
tree,  or  Saponaria  Arbor. 

ICE.  Glacis.  Water  made  solid  by  the 
application  of  cold.  It  is  frequently  applied 
by  surgeons  to  resolve  external  inflamma- 
tory diseases, 

ICHOR,  (tyag.)  A  thin,  aqueous,  and 
acrid  discharge. 

Icthya.  (J^fiuw,  a  fish-hook ;  from  ifcfiuc, 
a  fish.)  The  skin  of  the  Squatina,  or  monk- 
fish  :  also  the  name  of  an  instrument  like  a 
fish-hook,  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA.  (From  i^Bus,  a  fish, 
and  Ko\Kct,  glue.)  Colla  piscium.  Isinglass. 
Fish-glue.  A  substance,  partly  gelatinous, 
and  partly  lymphatic,  which  is  prepared  by 
rolling  up  the  air-bladder  of  the  Accipen&er 
strurio  of  Linnaeus,  and  several  other  fishes, 
and  drying  it  in  the  air,  after  it  has  been 
twisted  into  the  form  of  a  short  cord,  as 
We  receive  it.  It  affords  a  viscid  jelly  by 
ebullition  in  water,  which  is  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  emollient  in  disorders  of  the 
throat,  intestines,  &c. 

ICHTHYOSIS.  (From  ^flu*.  the  scale 
of  a  fish  ;  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
scales  to  those  of  a  fish.)  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease of  the  second  order  of  Dr.  WiUan'a 
diseases  of  the  skin.  The  characteristic  of 
ichthyosis  is  a  permanently  harsh,  dry, 
scaly,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  horny 
texture  of  the  integuments  of  the  body, 
unconnected  with  internal  disorder.  Psori- 
*sia  and  Lepra  differ  from  this  affection,  in 


being  but  partially  diffused,  and  in  having 
deciduous  scales.  The  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  scales  in  itcthyosis  are 
peculiar.  Above  and  below  the  olecranon 
on  the  arm,  says  Dr.  Willan,  and  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  with  respect  to  the  petella  on 
the  thigh  and  leg  they  are  small,  rounded, 
prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a  black  co- 
lour ;  some  of  the  scaly  papillx  have  a 
short  narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular 
tops.  On  some  part  of  the  extremities, 
and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  scales 
are  flat  and  large  often  placed  like  tiling, 
or  in  the  same  order  as  scales  on  the  back 
of  a  fish;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  they  have 
appeared  separate,  being  intersected  by 
whitish  furrows.  There  is  usually  in  this 
complaini  a  dryness  and  roughness  of  the 
soles  of  the  feet ;  sometimes  a  thickened 
and  brittle  state  of  the  skin  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  with  large  painful  fissures,  and, 
on  the  face,  an  appearance  of  the  scurf 
rather  than  of  scales.  The  inner  part  of 
the  wrists,  the  hams,  the  inside  of  the 
elbow,  the  furrow  along  the  spine,  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  are  per- 
haps the  only  portions  of  the  skin  always 
exempt  from  the  scaliness.  Patients  af- 
fected with  ichthyosis  are  occasionally 
much  harassed  with  inflamed  pustules,  or 
with  large  painful  boils  on  different  parts 
of  the  body :  it  is  also  remarkable,  that 
they  never  seem  to  have  the  least  perspi- 
ration or  moisture  of  the  skin.  This  dis- 
ease did  not,  in  any  case,  appear  to  Dr. 
Willan  to  have  been  transmitted  heredita- 
rily; nor  was  more  than  one  child  from  the 
same  parents  affected  with  it.  Dr.  Willan 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  the  horny 
rigidity  of  the  integuments,  Ichthyosis  cor- 
nea, impeding  the  motion  of  the  muscles  or 
joints.  It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  au- 
thors as  affecting  the  lips,  prepuce,  toes, 
fingers,  &c.  and  sometimes  as  extending 
over  nearly  the  whole  body. 

Icteritia.  (From  icterus,  the  jaundice.) 
An  eruption  of  yellowish  spots.  Also  a 
yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin,  without 
fever. 

ICTERUS.  (Named  from  its  likeness 
to  the  plumage  of  the  golden  thrush,  of 
which  Pliny  relates,  that  if  a  jaundiced 
person  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies,  and 
the  patient  recovers.)  Jltorbvs  arcuatus,  or 
arquatns.  Jlurigo.  Morbius  regius.  Mor. 
bus  leseoli.  The  jaundice.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  im. 
petigines,  of  Cullen  ;  characterized  by  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin  and  eyes  ;  faeces  white, 
and  urine  of  a  high  colour.  There  are  six 
species  : — 
3Ff 
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1.  Icterus  calculosus,  acute  pain  in  'he 
epigastric  region,  increasing  after  eating ; 
ml  I -stones  pass  by    to 

2.  Icterus  spasmodicus,  without  pain,  af- 
ter spasmodic  diseases-  and  passions  of  the 
mind. 

3.  Icterus  mucosas.,  without  either  pain, 
gall-ston.  s,  or  spasm,  and  relieved  by  the 
discharge  of  tough  p.ilegm  by  stool. 

4.  Icterus  hepaticus,  from  an  induration 
in  the  liver. 

6.  Icterus  gravidarum,  from  pregnancy 
and  disappearing1  after  delivery. 

6.  Icttnts  infantum,  of  infants. 

It  takes  place  most  usually  in  conse- 
quence of  :m  interrupted  excretion  of  bile, 
from  an  obstruction  in  the  ductus  commu- 
nis ch  oledochus,  which  occasions  its  absorp- 
tion in  o  the  blood-vessels.  In  some  cases 
it  m.<y,  however,  be  owing  to  a  redundant 
seer .  tion  of  the  bile. 

The  causes  producing  the  first  of  these 
are,  the  pressure  of  biliary  calculi  in  the 
gall-bl.dder  and  its  ducts;  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  ducts  themselves  ;  and,  last- 
ly, ihe  pressure  made  by  tumours  s'nuated 
in  adj  cert;  parts  ;  hence  jaundice  is  often 
an  attendant  symptom  on  a  scirrhosity  of 
the  liver,  pancreas,  Sic.  and  frequently  like- 
wise on  pregnancy. 

Chronic  bilious  affections  are  frequently 
brought  on  by  drinking  freely,  but  more 
particularly  by  spirituous  liquors;  hence 
they  are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  de- 
bauchee dndtlie  drinker  of  drums.  They 
are  likewise  frequently  met  with  in  those 
who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  who  indulge 
much   n  anxious  thoughts. 

A  slight  degree  of  jaundice  often  pro- 
ceeds from  the  redundant  secretion  of  the 
bile,  and  a  bilious  habit  is  therefore  consti- 
tutional to  some  people,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  reside  long  in  a  warm 
climate. 

By  attending  to  the  various  circum- 
stances and  symptoms  which  present  them- 
selves, we  shall  in  general  be  able  to  as- 
certain, with  much  certainty  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to 
disease. 

We  may  be  assured,  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  complaint,  and  by  feeling 
the  liver  and  other  parts  externally,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  arises  from  any  tumour  in 
this  viscus,  or  the  pancreas,  mesentery,  or 
omentum 

Where  passions  of  the  mind  induce  the 
disease,  without  any  hardness  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  or  adjacent  parts,,  and 
.  without  any  appearance  of  calculi  in  the 
ficces,  or  on  dissection  after  death,  we  are 
naturally  induced  to  conclude  that  the  dis- 
order was  owing  to  a  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  biliary  duct  v.. 

Where  gall-stones  are  lodged  in  the 
ducts,  acute  lancinating  pains  will  be  felt 


in  the  region  of  the  parts,  which  will  cease 
for  a  time,  and  then  return  again;  great 
irritation  at  the  stomach  and  frequi 
miting  will  attend,  and  the  patient  will 
experience  an  aggravation  of  the  pain  af  er 
eating.  Such  calculi  are  of  various  sizes, 
from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut  ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  are  voided  in  a  considerable  number, 
being,  like  the  gall,  of  a  yellowish,  brown- 
ish, or  green  colour. 

The  jaundice  comes  on  with  lmgour, 
inactivity,  loathing  of  food,  flatulency, 
acidhies  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
costiveness.  A:j  it  advances  in  its  pro- 
gress,  the  skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of 
of  a  deep  yeilow;  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth,  with  frequent  nausea  and  vo- 
miting; the  urine  is  very  high  coloured; 
the  stools  are  of  a  grey  or  clayey  appear- 
ance, and  a  dull  obtuse  pain  is  felt  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  which  is  much  ag- 
gravated   by   pressure    with    the    fingers; 

Where  the  pain  is  very  acute,  the  pulse 
is  apt  to  become  hard  and  full,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms  to  attend. 

The  di  ease,  when  of  long  continuance, 
and  proceeding  from  a  chronic  affection  of 
the  liver,  or  other  neighbouring  viscera,  is 
often  attended  with  anasarcous  swellings, 
and  sometimes  with  ascites. 

Where  jaundice  is  recent,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  coticretions  obstructing  the  bi- 
liary ducts,  it  is  probable  that,  by  using 
proper  means,  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a 
cure  ;  but  where  it  is  brought  on  by  tu- 
mours of  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  other  diseases, 
attended  with  symptoms  of  obstructed 
viscera,  our  endeavours  will  most  likely 
not  be  crowned  with  success.  Arising 
during  a  state  of  pregnancy,  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  it  will  cease  on  parturi- 
tion. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  die 
of  jaundice,  the  yellow  tinge  appears  to 
pervade  even  the  most  interior  part  of  the 
body ;  it  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  cartilages 
and  bones,  and  even  the  substancee  of  the 
brain  is  coloured  with  it.  A  diseased  state 
of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or  adjacent  vis- 
cera, is  usually  to  be  met  with. 

The  Icterus  infantum,  or  yellow  gum,  is 
a  species  of  jaundice,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  afl'ecis  all  children  at,  or  soon  after, 
their  birth,  and  which  usually  continues  for 
some  days. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  meconium  impacted  in  the  in- 
testines, preventing  the  flow  of  bile  into 
them. 

The  effects  produced  by  it  are,  languor, 
indolence,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and 
a  tendency  to  sleep,  which  is  sometimes 
fatal,  where  the  child  is  prevented  from 
sucking. 
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Icterus  almus.  The  white  jaundice, 
The  chlorosis,  or  green-sickness,  is  some- 
time- thus  called. 

A  stroke,  or  blow.  Hence  ictus 
totia  means  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  or  thai 
affection  which  takes  place  from  too  great 
an  influence  of  the  sun's  heat.  It  signifies 
also  the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  and  the 
sting  of  a  bee,  or  other  insect. 

ln.Kiis.  (From  <J»,  a  mountain  in  Phry- 
gia,  1  lieir  native  place.)  A  name  of  the 
paeony,  and  blackberry. 

Iihocrasia.     See  Idiosyncrasia. 

IDIOPATHIC.  ( Idioput Incus  ,-  from 
if  tot,  peculiar,  and  irctBot,  an  affection.)  A 
disease  which  does  not  depend  on  any 
other  disease,  in  which  respect  it  is  op- 
posed to  a  symptomatic  disease,  which  is 
dependant  on  another. 

IDIOSYNCRASY.  (Idiosyncrasia  ;  from 
tftot,  peculiar  o-ur,  with,  and  x§*sr<c,  a  tem- 
perament.) A  peculiarity  ol  constitution, 
in  which  a  person  is  affected  by  certain 
agents,  which,  if  applied  to  a  hundred 
other  persons,  would  produce  no  effect . 
thus  some  people  cannot  see  a  finger  bleed 
without  fainting  ;  and  thus  violent  inflam- 
mation is  induced  on  the  skin  of  some  per- 
sons by  substances  that  are  perfectly  inno- 
cent to  others. 

ImoTiiopiA.  (From  »<f/oc,  peculiar,  and 
Tgrro,  to  turn.)  The  same  as  Idiosyn- 
crasia. 

Ignatia  amara.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  St.  Ignatius's 
bean      Sv  e  Faba  indica. 

Ignatii  faba.     See  Faba  indica. 

Ignatius's  bean.     See  Faba  indica. 

Ignis  calidus.  A  hot  fire  :  so  some 
call  a  gangrene:  also  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion, just  about  to  degenerate  into  a  gan- 
grene. 

Ignis  frigidus.  A  cold  fire.  A  spha- 
celus hath  been  thus  called,  because  the 
parts  that  are  so  affected  become  cold  as 
the  surrounding  air. 

Ignis  pehsicus.  A  name  of  the  ery- 
sipelas, also  of  the  tumour  called  a  car- 
buncle. 

Ignis  hotk.  Fire  for  fusion.  It  is 
when  a  vessel  which  contains  some  matter 
for  fusion  is  surrounded  with  live,  i.  e.  red 
hot  coals. 

Ignis  sacer.  A  name  of  erysipelas,  and 
of  a  species  of  Herpes. 

Ignis  sai'ikntii'm.     Heat  of  horse-dung. 

Ignis  siLVATurs.  A  name  of  the  Im- 
petigo. 

Ignis  volagrius.  A  name  of  the  Impe- 
tigo 

Ignis  volaticcs.     See  Erysipelas. 

Ikan  radix  A  somewhat  oval,  oblong, 
compressed  rao',,  brought  from  China. 
It  is  extrenv  ly  rare,  nd  would  appear  to 
be  the  root  of  the  orchis  tribe. 


Ilai>his.  A  name  in  Myrepsus  for  the 
burdock. 

Ilecii.  By  this  word,  Paracelsus, seems 
to  mean  a  first  principle. 

Ileidos.  In  the  Spagyric  language  it  is 
the  elementary  air. 

Ileon  chi  entiji.  Hippocrates  describes 
it  in  lib  De  Intern.  Affect.  In  thi-  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  the  scurvy,  the  breath 
it  fetid,  the  gums  recede  from  the  teeth, 
haemorrhages  ol  the  nose  happen,  and 
sometimes  there  are  ulcers  in  the  legs,  but 
the  patient  can  move  about  his  business 
very  well. 

ILEUM.  (From  uXfce,  to  turn  about; 
from  its  convolusions.)  Ileum  mtestinum. 
The  last  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
about  fifteen  hands-'  breadth  in  length, 
which  terminates  at  the  valve  of  the  cae- 
cum.    See  Intestines. 

ILEX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tetrandria. 
Order,  Tetragynia. 

Ilex  A«.uiFOLiui>r.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common   holly.     See  Aqvifolium. 

Ilia.  (The  plural  of  lie  ttkn)  The 
flanks,  or  that  part  in  which  is  enclosed  the 
small  intestines. 

ILIAC  ARTERIES.  Arterix  iliacx. 
The  arteries  so  called  are  iormed  I  y  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  near  the  last 
lnmbar  vertebra.  They  are  divided  into 
internal  and  external  The  internal  iliac, 
also  called  the  hypogastric  artery  is  distri- 
buted in  the  foetus  into  six,  and  in  the 
adult  into  five  branches,  which  are  divided 
about  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  little  iliac,  the 
gluteal,  the  ischiatic,  the  pudical,  and  the 
obturatory  ;  and  in  the  foetus  the  umbilical. 
The  external  iliac  proceeds  out  of  the  pel* 
vis  through  Poupart's  ligament,  to  form 
the  femoral  artery. 

ILIAC  PASSION.  (Easoc,  iKtot,  uxuot, 
is  described  as  a  kind  ot  neivou  o>Uc, 
whose  seat  is  the  ilium.)  Passio  iliaca. 
Volvulus-  Miserere  met.  Convolvulus. 
Chordapsus.  Tormentum.  A  violent  vo- 
miting, in  \vi  ich  the  faecal  portion  of  the 
food  is  voided  by  the  mouth.  See  Co- 
lica. 

ILIAC  REGION.  The  side  of  the  hy- 
pogastric region,  just  above  the  hip--. 

1LIACUS  INTERNUS  Iliacus  of  Wins- 
low.  Iliaco  traclianten  of  Dumas.  A 
thick,  broad,  and  radiaed  muscle,  which 
is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  upon  the  ,nner 
surface  of  the  ilium  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  inner  lip  ot  the  ilium,  from  mo-i  of 
the  hollow  part,  and  likewise  from  the  edge 
of  that  bone,  between  its  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  and  the  acetabulum.  It. 
joins  with  the  psoas  magnus,  where  it  be- 
gins to  become  tendinous,  and  passing 
under  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  is  in- 
serted in  common  with  that  muscle,    The 
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tendon  of  this  muscle  has  beui  seen  distinct 
from  that  of  the  psoas,  and,  in  some  sub- 
jects, it  has  been  found  divided  into  two 
portions.  The  iliacus  interims  serves  to 
assist  the  psoas  magnus  in  bending  the 
thigh,  and  in  bringing  it  directly  for- 
wards. 

Iliadum.  Iliadus.  It  is  the  first  mat- 
ter of  all  things,  consisting  of  mercury, 
salt,  and  sulphur.  These  are  Paracelsus's 
three  principles.  His  iliadus  is  also  a  mine- 
ral spirit,  which  is  contained  in  every  ele- 
ment, and  is  the  supposed  cause  of  diseases. 

In  aster.  Paracelsus  says  it  is  the  oc- 
cult virtue  of  nature,  whence  all  things 
have  their  increase. 

Iliugos.  (l\tyyos :  from  i*iy%,  a  vortex.) 
A  giddiness,  in  which  all  things  appear  to 
turn  round,  and  the  eyes  grow  dim. 

Iliscus.  Avicennna  says  it  is  madness 
caused  by  love. 

ILIUM  OS.  (From  ilia,  the  small  in- 
testines :  so  named  because  it  supports  the 
ilia.)  The  haunch-bone.  The  superior 
portion  of  the  os  innominatum,  which,  in 
the  foetus,  is  a  distinct  bone.  See  Innomi- 
natum os. 

Ileecebra.  (From  s<x«a>,  to  turn  ;  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  worms.)  Ver- 
micularis.  Piper  murale.  Sedum  minus. 
Wall  pepper.  Stone-crop.  The  plant 
thus  called  is  the  Sedum  acre  of  Linnaeus  ; 
in  its  recent  state  it  is  extremely  acrid,  like 
the  hydropiper ;  hence,  if  taken  in  large 
doses,  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  prima  vix, 
proving  both  emetic  and  cathartic  ;  applied 
to  the  skin  as  a  cataplasm,  it  frequently 
produces  vesications  and  erosions.  Boer- 
have  therefore  imagines  that  its  internal 
employment  must  be  unsafe  ;  but  experi- 
ence has  discovered,  that  a  decoction  of 
this  plant  is  not  only  safe,  but  of  great 
efficacy  in  scorbutic  complaints.  For 
which  purpose,  a  handful  of  the  herb  is 
directed,  by  Below,  to  be  boiled  in  eight 
pints  of  beer,  till  they  are  reduced  to  four, 
of  which  three  or  four  ounces  are  to  be 
taken  eveiy,  or  every  other,  morning. 
Milk  has  been  found  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose better  than  beer.  Not  only  uleers 
simply  scorbutic,  but  those  of  a  scrophu- 
lous,  or  even  cancerous  tendency  have 
been  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant ;  of 
which  Marquet  relates  several,  instances. 
He  likewise  found  it  useful  as  an  external 
application  in  destroying  fungous  flesh, 
and  in  promoting  a  discharge  in  gangrenes 
and  carbuncles.  *  Another  effect,  for  which 
this  plant  is  esteemed,  is  that  of  stopping 
intermittent  fevers. 

1LLICIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Illicium  anisatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
called  the  star  aniseed.  See  Anisum  stelUi' 
turn. 


1  (.losts.  (From  ixxcc,  the  eye.)  A  dis« 
tortion  of  the  eyes. 

Illutamkntim.  An  ancient  form  of 
an  external  medicine,  like  the  Ccroma, 
with  which  the  limbs  of  wrestlers,  ami 
others  delighting  in  like  exercises,  were 
rubbed,  especially  after  bathing ;  an  ac- 
count of  which  may  be  met  with  in  Bac- 
cius  de  Thermis. 

Ilhtatio.  (From  in,  upon,  and  haum, 
mud.)  Illutation.  A  besmearing  any 
part  of  the  body  with  mud,  and  renewing 
it  as  it  grows  dry,  with  a  view  of  heating, 
drying  and  discussing.  It  was  chiefly  done 
with  the  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  mi- 
neral springs. 

Illvs.  (From  /aaoc,  the  eye.)  A  person 
who  squints,  or  with  distorted  eyes. 

Ilys.  (From  iku(,  mud.)  The  fxces 
of  wine.  Also  an  epithet  for  sediment  in 
stools  which  resemble  fxces  of  wine ; 
also  the  sediment  in  urine,  when  it  resem- 
bles the  same. 

Imbecillitas  oculorum.  Celsus  speaks 
of  the  Nyctalopia  by  this  name. 

Imbtbitio.  (From  imbibo,  to  receive  in- 
to.) In  chymistry  it  is  a  kind  of  cohoba- 
tion,  when  the  liquor  ascends  and  descends 
upon  a  solid  substance,  till  it  is  fixed 
therewith. 

IiMMF.nsus.  A  term  given  by  Bartho- 
line,  and  some  other  anatomists,  to  the 
Subscapulars  muscle,  because  it  was  hid- 
den, or,  as  it  were,  9unk. 

Impatiens.  (From  in,  not,  and  putior, 
to  suffer  ;  because  its  leaves  recede  from 
the  hand  with  a  crackling  noise,  as  impa- 
tient of  the  touch.)  A  species  of  persica- 
ria. 

1MPERATORIA.  (From  impero,  to 
overcome ;  so  named  because,  its  leaves 
extend  and  overwhelm  the  lesser  herbs 
which  grow  near  it. )  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentundria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Im- 
peratoria  ostruthium  of  Linnaeus.  JUagis-- 
trantia.  Master-wort.  The  roots  of  i  his 
plant  are  imported  from  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees, notwithstanding  it  is  indigenous  to 
this  island  •-  they  have  a  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste.  The  plant, 
as  its  name  imports,  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  singular  efficacy ;  and  its  great 
success,  it  is  said,  caused  it  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  divinum  remedium. 
At  present  it  is  considered  merely  as  an 
aromatic,  and  consequently  is  superseded 
by  many  of  that  class  which  possess  supe- 
rior qualities. 

Imperatobia  ostrcthtum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  master-wort.  Sec 
Imperatoria 

IMPETIGINES.  (The  plural  of  imp*, 
tigo  ;  from  impeto,  to  infest.)  An  order  in 
the  class  cavhexix  of  Cullen,  the  genera  of 
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which  are  characterized  by  cachexia,  de- 
forming the  external  parts  of  the  body  with 
tumours,  eruptions,  &c. 

IMPETIGO.  This  affection,  as  de- 
scribed by  authors,  is  a  disease  in  which 
several  red,  hard,  dry,  prurient  spots  arise 
in  the  face  and  neck,  and  sometimes  all 
over  the  body,  and  disappear  by  furfura- 
ceous  or  tender  scales. 

Impta  herba.  (From  in,  not,  and pius, 
good  ;  because  it  grows  only  on  barren 
ground.)     A  name  given  to  cudweed. 

I  implicated.  Celsus,  Scribonius,  and 
some  others,  call  those  parts  of  physic  so, 
which  have  a  necessary  dependence  on  one 
another:  but  the  term  has  been  more  signifi- 
cantly applied,  by  Bellini,  to  such  fevers, 
where  two  at  a  time  afflict  a  person,  either 
of  the  same  kind,  as  a  double  tertian  ;  or 
of  different  kinds,  as  an  intermittent  ter- 
tian, and  a  quotidian,  called  a  Semitertian. 

Impluvium.  (From  impluo,  <o  shower 
upon.)  The  shower-bath.  An  embro- 
cation. 

IMPREGNATION.  See  Conception  and 
Generation. 

INANITIO.  (From  inanio,  to  empty.) 
Inanition.  Applied  to  the  body,  it  means 
evacuation  ;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  means 
a  defect  of  its  powers. 

Incantation.  Jncantatio.  Incantamen- 
twn.  A  way  of  curing  diseases  by  charms, 
defended  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  some 
other  chymical  enthusiasts. 

Incendium.  (From  incendo,  to  burn.) 
A  burning  fever,  or  sometimes  any  burning 
heat. 

Incensio.  The  same  as  Incendium. 
Also  a  hot  inflammatory  tumour. 

Incerniculum.  (From  incerno,  to  sift.) 
A  strainer,  or  sieve.  In  anatomy,  it  is  a 
name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  its 
office  as  a  strainer. 

Incide.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  Medi- 
cines were  formerly  so  called  which  con- 
sist of  pointed  and  sharp  particles,  as  acids, 
and  most  salts,  which  are  said  to  incide  or 
cut  the  phlegm,  when  they  break  it  so  as 
to  occasion  its  discharge. 

Incidentia.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  M- 
terantia.  Medicines  supposed  to  cut  viscid 
humours. 

Incineratio.  (From  incinero,  to  reduce 
to  ashes.)  Incineration.  The  reducing  of 
any  tiling  to  ashes  by  fire. 

Incisivus  interior.  See  Levator  labii 
inferioris. 

Incisivus  eatkraiis.  See  Levator  labii 
superioris  alceque  nasi. 

Incisivus  medius.  See  Depressor  labii 
superioris  alceque  nasi. 

rNcisoRiuM.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  A 
table  whereon  a  patient  is  laid  for  an  ope- 
ration. 

Incisorium  foramen.  A  name  of  the 
foramen,  which  lies  behind  the  dentea  in- 
cisores  of  the  upper  jaw. 


INCISORS.  {Dentes  incisores ;  from 
incido,  to  cut,  from  their  use  in  cutting  the 
food.)  The  four  front  teeth  of  both  jaws 
are  so  called,  because  they  cut  the  food. 
See  Teeth. 

Incontinentia.  (From  in  and  contineo, 
to  contain.)  Inability  to  retain  the  natural 
evacuations. 

Incrassantia.  (From  incrasso,  to 
make  thick.)  Medicines  thickening  the 
fluids. 

INCUBUS.  (From  incubo,  to  lie  upon ; 
because  the  patient  fancies  that  something 
lies  upon  his  chest.)  See  Night-mare,  and 
Oneirodynia. 

INCUS.  (A  smith's  anvil,  from  incudo, 
to  smite  upon  ;  so  named  from  its  likeHess 
in  shape  to  an  anvil.)  The  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  in  the 
tympanum.  It  is  divided  into  a  body  and 
two  crura.  Its  body  is  situated  anteriorly, 
is  rather  broad  and  thick;  and  has  two  emi- 
nences and  two  depressions,  both  covered 
with  cartilage,  and  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  malleus.  Its  shorter 
crus  extends  no  farther  than  the  cells  of 
the  mastoid  apophysis.  Its  longer  crus, 
together  with  the  manubrium  of  the  malle- 
us, to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ligament, 
is  of  the  same  extent  as  the  shorter,  but  its 
extremity  is  curved  inwards,  to  receive  the 
os  orbiculare,  by  the  intervention  of  which 
it  is  united  with  the  stapes. 

INDEX.  (From  indico,  to  point  out ; 
because  it  is  generally  used  for  such  pur- 
poses.)   The  fore-finger. 

Indian  arroxv-raot.     See  Maranta. 

Indian  cress.     See    Nasturtium  indicutn. 

Indian  date-plum.  The  fruit  of  the 
Diospyrus  lotus  of  Linnaeus.  When  ripe 
it  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  very  nutri- 
tious. 

Indian  leaf.     See  Cassia  lignea. 

Indian  pink.     See  Spigelia. 

INDIAN  RUBBER.  The  substance 
known  by  the  names  Indian  rubber,  Elas- 
tic gum,  Cayenne  resin,  Cautchuc,  and  by 
the  French  Caoutchouc,  is  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  elastic  a  ,—foliis 
ternatis  elleptisis  integerrimis  subtus  canis 
loi.ge  peliolatis.  Suppl.  plant.  Thr  man- 
ner ot  obtaining  this  juice  is  by  making  in- 
cisions through  the  bark  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  from  which  the 
fluid  resin  issues  in  great  abundance,  ap- 
pearing of  a  milky  whiteness  as  it  flows 
into  the  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  and 
into  which  it  is  conducted  by  means  of  a 
tube  or  leaf  fixed  in  the  incision,  and  sup- 
ported with  clay.  On  exposure  to  the  air, 
this  milky  juice  gradually  inspissates  into  a 
soft,  reddish,  elastic  resin.  It  is  formed 
by  the  Indians  in  South  America  into  va- 
rious figures,  but  is  commonl)  brought  to 
Europe  in  that  of  spear-shaped  bottles, 
which  are  said  to  be  formed  by  spreading 
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the  juice   of  the  Siphonia  over  a  proper 
mould  of  clay  ;  as  goon  as  one  layer  is  dry, 
another  is    added,    until  the  bottle  be  of 
the  ilnck.iess  desired.  It  is  llien  exposed  to 
a  th.ck  dense  smoke,  or  to  a  fire,  until  it 
bee  nies  so  dry  as  not  to  stick  to  the  fin- 
gers, when,  by    means    of  certain  instru- 
ments ot  iron,  or  wood,  it   is  ornamented 
on  the  outside  w:th  various  figures.     This 
being-  done,  it  remain-  only  to  pick  out  die 
mould,  which  is  easd\  effected  by  softening 
it  wiiii  water.     Indian  rubber  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  mensmia,   without  suffering-  the 
least   change,  while  its  pliability  and   elas- 
ticity are  eminently  peculiar  to  itself.     Its 
proper  menstruum  is  known  to  some  per 
sons  in  England,   who  keep  it  a  profound 
secret,  and  prepare  the  gum  into  beautiful 
catheters,  bougies,  syringes,  pessaries,  &c. 
Indian  wheat.     See  Zea  mays. 
Indiana  radix.     Ipecacuanha. 
I.miica  camotes.     Potatoes. 
INDICANS.     Indicant.     The  proximate 
cause  of  a  disease,  or  that  from  which  the 
indication  is  drawn. 

Indicating  days,  are  the  same  as  criti- 
cal  'lays. 

INDICATION  (Indicatio;  from  in- 
dico,  to  shew.)  An  indication  is  that  which 
demonstrates  in  a  disease  what  ought  to 
lie  done.  It  is  three-fold  :  preservation, 
which  preserves  health ;  curative,  which 
expels  a  piesent  disease;  and  vital,  which 
respects  the  powers  and  reasons  of  diet. 
The  scope  from  which  indications  are 
taken,  or  determined,  is  comprehended  in 
this  dif  tich  : 

— —  Ars,  cctas,  regio,  camplexio,  virtus, 
Mos    el    symptoma,    repletio,    tempus    et 

uvus 
INDICATOR.     (From  indico,    to  point; 
so  named  from  its  office  of  extending  the 
index,  or     fore-finger )       Extensor  indicts 
of  Cowper.        Extensor  secundi    intemodii 
indicis,  proprius  vulgo  indicator  of  D  mglas, 
and    Cubito-sus  phaUmgettien  de  l'in/ix  of 
Dumas.     An  extensor  muscle  of  the  fore- 
finger  situated  chiefly  on  the   lower    and 
posterior  part  of  the  fore-arm.     It  arises, 
by   an    acute    fleshy   beginning,    from  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ulna  ; 
its  tendon  passes  under  the  same  ligament 
with   the  extensor    digitorum   communis, 
with  part  of  which  it  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  fore-finger. 
J:ynicrM  lignum.     Logwood. 
Ikdicus.  Sweet  and  bitter  costus. 
Indicds    morbus.      The    venereal    dis- 
ease. 

INDIGENOUS.  (Tndigenus ;      from 

indu,  within,  and  gigno,  'o  beget.)  Ap- 
plied to  diseases  which  are  local,  or  pe- 
culiar to  any  country. 

Indurantia.     (From  induro,  to  harden.) 
Medicines  which  harden. 
Indusum.    (From  induo,  to    put  on.) 


A  shirt.     Also  the    name  of  the  ami.. 
from  ;ts  covering  the  foetus  like       hir'. 

Inf.sis,      I  Pi  o       iv*».  lo  e'  ;.cn.. 
thus.     An  evucua  ion  of  the  humours. 
INFECTION      Se  ■  Contagion. 
Infernal.     A  name  given  to  a  caustic, 
lapis  infornalts,  from  its  strong  burning  pro- 
perty 

Im  miLATio.  (From  infibulo,  to  bulton 
toge  her.)  An  imped. ment  to  the  retraction 
ot  the  prepuce 

INFLA MMA  BLE.  Chymists  distinguish 
by  this  erm  such  bodies  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  only  as  burn  with  facility,  ami 
flame  in  an  increased  temperature. 

INFLAMMATION1.  {hifammatic  /  from 
inflammo,  to  burn.)  P/i/ogosts.  Phlegmasia. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia, 
and  order  phlegmasia,  of  Cullen. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  heat, 
pain,  redness,  attended  it li  more  or  less 
of  tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflammation 
is  divided  into  two  species,  viz.  phlegmo- 
nous and  erysipelatous. 

Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is  ei- 
ther acute  or  chronic,  local  or  genera!, 
simple,  or  complicated  with  diseases. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  known  by 
its  bright  red  colour,  tension,  heat,  and 
a  circumscribed,  throbbing,  painful  tume- 
faction of  the  part,  tending  to  suppuration. 
Phlegmon  is  generally  used  to  denote  an 
inflammatory  tumour,  situated  in  the  skin, 
or  cellular  membrane.  When  the  same 
disease  affects  the  viscera,  it  is  usually 
called  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  considered 
as  an  inflammation  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
vanishing  upon  pressure,  spreading  une- 
qually, with  a  burning  pain  and  tumour 
scarcely  perceptible,  ending  in  vesicles,  . 
or  desquamation  'This  species  of  inflam- 
mation admits  of  a  division  into  erythema, 
when  there  is  merely  an  affection  ot  the 
skin  alone,  with  very  little  of  the  whole 
system,  and  erysipelas,  when  there  is  gene 
ral  affection  of  the  system. 

The  fever  attending  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation is  generally  synochus,  or  ty- 
phus, excepting  when  ii  affects  very  vigo- 
rous habits,  and  then  it  may  be  synocha. 

The  fever  attending  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation is  almost  always  synocha.  Persons 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  full  vigom,  with 
a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  are  most.  I  > able 
to  the  attacks  of  phlegmonous  infl  imma- 
tion  ;  whereas  those  advanced  in  years, 
and  those  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  irrita- 
ble, and  lean,  are  mo3'  apt  to  be  attacked 
with  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

Phlegmonous  inflamma  ion  terminates 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and 
scirrhns,  or  induration. 

Resolution  is  known  to  be  about  to  take 
place  when  the  symptoms     radually     b  te 
suppuration,  when    the     iflji  loes 

not  readily  yield  to  proper  remedies;  the 
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throbbing  increase-.,  the  tumour  points  and 
is  external,  and  rigors  come  on.  Gan- 
grene is  about  o  take  place  when  t lie  pain 
abates,  the  pulse  sinks,  and  cold  perspi- 
ration come  on.  Scirrhus,  or  indu  ation, 
is  known  by  the  inflammation  continuing 
a  longer  lime  than  usual;  the  tumefaction 
cou. nines,  and  a  considerable  hardness 
remains.  This  kind  of  tumour  gives  little 
or  no  pain,  and,  when  il  Utkes  place,  it  is 
usuallv  the  -.equel  of  inflammation,  affect- 
ing glandular  parts.  It  t><  metimes,  how- 
ever, is  accompanied  with  lancinating  pains, 
ulcerates,  and  becomes  cancerous. 

Erythematous  inflammation  terminates 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 
The  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  account- 
ed for       the  following  way. 

The  redness  arises  from  the  dilatation  of 
the  small  vessels,  which  become  -.ufficient- 
ly  large  to  admit  he  red  giobules  in  large 
quantities  ;  it  appears  also  to  occur,  in 
some  cases,  from  the  generation  of  new 
vessels  The  swelling  is  caused  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  the  phlethoric 
state  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  exuda- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  intestices 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  absorption. 

In  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  heat, 
as  the  thermometer  denotes,  very  little 
increase  of  temperature ;  it  appears  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  increased  sensibi- 
lity of  the  nerves,  which  convey  false  im- 
pressions to  the  sensonum  The  pain  is 
occasioned  by  a  deviation  from  the  natural 
state  of  the  parts,  and  the  unusual  con- 
dition into  which  the  nerves  are  thrown. 
The  throbbing  depends  on  the  increased 
action  of  the  arteries. 

Blood  taken  from  a  person  labouring  un- 
der active  inflammation,  exhibits  a  yel- 
lowish white  crust  on  the  surface  ;  this  is 
denominated  the  bufly  coriaceous,  or  in- 
flammatory coat.  This  consists  of  a  layer 
of  coagulable  lymph,  almost  destitute  of 
red  globules.  Blood,  in  this  state,  is  often 
termed  sizy.  The  colouring  part  of  the 
blood  is  its  heaviest  constituent :  and,  as 
the  blood  of  a  person  labouring  under  in- 
flammation is  longer  coagulating  than 
healthy  blood,  it  is  supposed  that,  the  red 
globules  have  an  opportunity  to  descend 
to  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface 
before  they  become  entangled.  The  bufly 
coat  of  blood  is  generally  the  best  crite- 
rion of  inflammation  ;  there  are  a  few  an- 
omalous constitutions  in  which  this  state  of 
F  blood  is  always  found,  but  these  are  rare. 

The  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of 
i inflammation  are  very  numerous ;  they, 
how  ever,  may  generally  be  classed  under 
ex  emal  violence,  produced  either  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritation,  changes  of 
temperature  and  stimulating  foods.  Fever 
often  seems  to  be  a  remote  cause  ;  the  in- 
flammation  thus  produced  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  critical.    Spontaneous  inflam- 


mation sometimes  occurs  when  no  percep- 
tible cuiisi  can  be  assigned  for  its  produc- 
lion.  Scrofu  a  and  syphilid  may  be  con-t- 
dered  as  exciting  causes  or  inflammation. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause,  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Galen  considered  phlegmon  to  be  produced 
by  a  superabundance  of  the  humor  san- 
guineus. Doerhaave  referred  the  proximate 
cause  to  an  obstruction  in  the  small  vessels, 
occasioned  by  a  viscosity  or  lenton  of  the 
blood.  Cuilen  and  others  attributed  it 
rather  to  an  affection  of  the  vessels  than  a 
change  of  the  fluids. 

The  proximate  cause,  at  the  present 
period,  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  mor- 
bid dilatation,  and  increased  action  of such 
arteries  as  lead  and  are  distributed  to  the 
inflamed  part. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain.     See  Phrenitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Si  e  Cys- 
litis 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes.  See  Ophthalmia. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines.  See.  En- 
teritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  See  Ne- 
phritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver.     See  Hepatitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  See  Perip- 
neumonia. 

Inflammation  of   the  peritoneum.        See 
Peritonitis- 
Inflammation  of  the  pleura-   See  Pleuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  See  Gas- 
tritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle.  See  hernia 
humorulis 

Inflammation  of  t/ie  uterus.  See  Hyste- 
ritis. 

Inixatio.  (From  inflo,  to  puff  up.) 
A  windy  tumour,  or  swelling.  See  Em- 
physema. 

Inflativa.  (From  inflo,  to  puff  up 
with  wind.)  Medicines,  or  food,  which 
cause  flatulence. 

INFLUENZA.  (The  Italian  word  for 
influence.  The  disease  is  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  peculiar  influence  of  the  stars.)  See 
Catarrhus  a  contugione. 

INFRASCaPULARIS.  (From  injra, 
beneath,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.) 
A  muscle  named  from  its  position  beneath 
the  scapula. 

INFRASPINATUS.  (From  infra,  be- 
nea'n,  and  .spina,  the  spine  ) 

1NFUNDIBULUM  (From  infundo,  to 
pour  in.)  1.  A  canal  that  proceeds  from 
the  vulva  of  the  brain  to  the  pituitary  gand 
in  the  sella  turcica. 

2.  The  beginnings  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  kidney,  or  cavities  into  which  the 
urine  is  first  received,  are  called  infundi- 
bula. 

INFUSION.  {Infusum;  from  infundo, 
to  pour  in.)  Infusio.  A  pr<  cess  that  con- 
sists in  pouring  water  of  any  required  de- 
gree of  temperature  on  such  substances  as 
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have  a  loose  texture,  as  thin  bark,  wood 
in  shavings,  or  small  pieces,  leaves,  flowers, 
Stc.  and  suffering  it  to  stand  a  certain  time. 
The  liquor  obtained  by  the  above  process 
is  called  an  infusion.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  approved  infusions. 

Infusum  anthemidis.  Infusion  of  chamo- 
mile. «•  Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  hail 
an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  a  pint."  Macerate 
for  ten  minutes,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.     For  its  virtues,  see  Chamxmelum. 

Infusum  armoraci.e  comfositum.  Com- 
pound infusion  of  horse-radish.  "  Take  of 
fresh  horse-radish-root,  sliced,  mustard- 
seeds  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce ;  boiling 
water,  a  pint."  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain ;  then  add 
compound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  a  fluid 
ounce.     See  Raphanus  msticanus. 

Infusum  aurantii  comfositum.  Com- 
pound infusion  or  orangc-pepl.  •«  Take  of 
orange  peel,  dried,  two  drachms ;  lemon- 
peel,"  fresh,  a  drachm  ;  cloves,  bruised,  half 
a  drachm ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint." 
Macerate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Auran- 
tium. 

Infusum  calumbjk.  Infusion  of  calumba. 
"  Take  of  calumba-root,  sliced,  a  drachm  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint."  Macerate  tor 
two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
See  Columba. 

INFUSUM       CARTOFHYLLORUM.         Illfus'lOn 

ot  cloves.  "  Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  a 
drachm  and  a  half;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint."  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  cover- 
ed vessel,  and  strain.     See  Caryophyllum. 

Infusum  CAScAHiLLiE.  Infusion  of  cas- 
carilla.  "*Take  of  cascarilL-bark,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint." 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.     See  Cascarilla. 

Infusum  catechu.  Infusion  of  catechu. 
a  Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  two  drachms 
and  a  half;  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  half  a 
drachm  ;  boiling  water,  halt  a  pint."  Ma- 
cerate for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.     See  Catechu. 

Infusum  cinchona.  Infusion  of  cinchona. 
«'  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  half 
an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint." 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.    See  Cinchona. 

Infusum  cusparije.  Infusion  of  cus- 
paria.  "  Take  of  cusparia  bark,  bruised, 
two  drachms  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint." 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.     See  Augustura. 

Infusum  digitalis.  Infusion  of  fox- 
glove. "  Take  of  purple  fox-glove  leaves, 
dried  and  powdered,  a  drachm ;  boiling 
water,  half  a  drachm."  Macerate  for  two 
hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain;  then 
add  spirit  of  cinnamon,  half  a  fluid  ounce. 
See  Digitalis. 

Infusum  gentiane  comfositum.  Com- 
pound  infusion   of  gentian.     "  Take    of 


gentian-root,  sliced,  orange-peel,  dried, 
of  each  a  drachm  ;  lemon-peel,  fresh,  two 
drachms;  boiling  water,  twelve  ounces." 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.    See  Gentianu. 

Infusum  lini.  Infusion  of  linseed, 
"  Take  of  linseed,  an  ounce ;  liquorice-root, 
sliced,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  two 
pints."  Macerate  for  two  hours,  near  the 
fire,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See 
Linum. 

Infusum  q.uassi;e.  Infusion  of  quassia. 
"  Take  of  quassia  wood,  a  scruple  ;  boiling 
water,  half  a  pint."  Macerate  for  two 
hours,  and  strain.    See  Quassia. 

Infusum  khki.  Infusion  of  rhubarb. 
"  Take  of  rhubarb  root,  sliced,  a  drachm  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint."  Macerate  for 
two  hours,  and  strain.     See  Rhaburbavum. 

Infusum  boss,  **  Take  of  the  petals 
of  red  rose,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling 
water,  two  pints  and  a  half;  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  three  fluid  drachms ;  double-re- 
fined sugar,  an  ounce  and  a  half."  Pour 
the  water  upon  the  petals  of  the  rose  in  a 
covered  glass  vessel ;  then  add  the  acid, 
and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Lastly, 
strain  the  infusion  and  add  the  sugar  to  it. 
See  Rosa. 

Infusum  sennje.  Infusion  of  senna. 
'•  Take  of  senna-leaves,  an  ounce  and  half; 
ginger-root,  sliced,  a  drachm  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter, a  pint."  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor.  See 
Senna. 

Infusum  simaroubu.  Infusion  of  sima- 
rouba.  "  Take  of  simarouba-bark,  bruised, 
half  a  drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint." 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.     See  Simurouba. 

Infusum  tabaci.  Infusion  of  tobacco. 
"  Take  of  tobacco-leaves,  a  drachm  ;  boiling 
water,  a  pint."  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.     See  Ntcoliana. 

Ingluvies.  The  claw,  crop,  or  gorge  of 
a  bird.    Also  gluttony. 

Ingravidation.  (From  ingravidor,  to  be 
great  with  child.)  The  same  as  impregna- 
tion, or  going  with  child. 

INGUEN.  The  groin.  The  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  above  the 
thigh 

Inguinal  ligament.  See  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. 

Inguinal  hernia.    See  Hernia. 

Inhumation.  (From  inhume,  to  put  into 
the  ground.)  The  burying  a  patient  in 
warm  or  medicated  earth.  Some  chymists 
have  fancied  thus  to  call  that  kind  of  diges- 
tion, which  is  performed  by  burying  the 
materials  in  dung,  or  in  the  earth. 

Inion.  (From  k,  a  nerve ;  as  being  the 
place  where  nerves  originate.)  The  occiput. 
Blancard  says  it  is  die  beginning  of  the 
spinal  marrow:  others  say  it  is  the  back 
part  of  the  neck. 

Injaculatio.        (From     injaculor,     to 
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shoot  into.)  So  Helmont  calls  a  disorder 
which  consists  of  a  violent  spasmodic  pun 
in  the  stomach,  and  an  immobility  of  the 
body. 

INJECTION.  (From  injicio,  to  cast 
into.)  A  medicated  liquor,  to  throw  into  a 
natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of  the  body 
by  means  of  a  syringe. 

1NNOM1NATA  AUTERIA.  The  first 
branch  given  off  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
It  soon  divides  into  the  right  carotid  and 
light  subclavian  arteries. 

INNOMINATUM  OS.  (Tmwminatua  { 
from  in,  priv.  and  r.omen,  a  name ;  so  called 
because  the  three  bones  of  which  it  origi- 
nally was  formed  grew  together,  and  form- 
ed one  complete  bone,  which  was  then  left 
nameless  )  A  large  irregular  bone,  situated 
at  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  divided  into 
three  portions,  viz.  the  iliac,  ischiatic,  and 
pubic,  which  are  usually  described  as  three 
distinct  bones. 

The  os  ilium,  or  haunch  bone,  is  of  a 
very  irregular  shape.  The  lower  part  of 
it  is  thick  and  narrow  ;  its  superior  portion 
is  broad  and  thin,  terminating  in  a  ridge, 
called  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
haunch.  This  spine  rises  up  like  an  arch, 
being  turned  somewhat  outward,  and  from 
this  appearance,  the  upper  part  of  the  pel- 
vis, when  viewed  together,  has  not  been 
improperly  compared  to  the  wings  of 
a  phaeton.  This  spine,  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, appears  as  if  tipped  with  cartilage; 
but  this  appearance  is  nothing  more  than 
the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are 
inserted  into  it.  Externally,  this  bone  is 
unequally  prominent,  and  hollowed  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles ;  and  internally,  at 
its  broadest  fore-part,  it  is  smooth  and  con- 
cave. At  its  lower  part,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable ridge  on  its  inner  surface.  This 
ridge,  which  extends  from  the  os  sacrum, 
and  corresponds  with  a  similar  prominence, 
both  on  that  bone  and  the  ischium,  forms, 
with  the  inner  part  of  the  ossa  pubis, 
what  is  called  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  surface,  behind  this 
ridge,  is  very  unequal.  The  os  ilium  has 
likewise  a  smaller  surface  posterioily,  by 
which  it  is  articulated  to  the  sides  of  the 
os  sacrum.  This  surface  has,  by  some, 
been  compared  to  the  human  ear,  and.by 
others,  to  the  head  of  a  bird  ;  but  neither 
of  these  comparisons  seem  to  convey  any 
just  idea  of  its  form  or  appearance.  Its 
Upper  part  is  rough  and  porous;  lower 
down  it  is  more  solid.  It  is  firmly  united 
to  the  os  sacrum  by  a  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, and  likewise  by  very  strong  l.ga- 
mentous  fibres,  which  are  extended  to  that 
bone  from  the  whole  circumference  of  this 
irregular  surface.  The  spine  of  this  bone, 
which  is  originally  an  epiphysis,  has  two 
considerable  tuberosities,  one  anteriorly, 
and  the   other  posteriorly,   which   is  the 


largest  of  the  two.  The  ends  of  this  spine 
too,  from  iheir  projecting  more  than  the 
parts  of  the  bone  below  them,  are  called 
spinal  processes.  Before  the  anterior  spi- 
nal process  the  spine  is  hollowed,  where 
part  oft!  e  Sartorius  muscle  is  placed  ;  and 
below  the  posterior  spinal  process  there 
is  a  very  large  niche  in  the  bone,  which, 
in  the  recent  subject,  I, as  a  strong  ligament 
stretched  over  its  lower  part,  from  the  os 
sacrum  to  the  sharp-pomted  process  of  the 
ischium  ;  so  that  a  great  hole  is  formed, 
through  which  pass  the  great  sciatic  nerve 
and  the  posterior  crural  vessels  under  the 
pyriform  muscle,  part  of  which  is  likewise 
lodged  in  this  hole.  The  lowest,  thickest, 
and  narrowest  part  of  the  ilium,  in  conjunc- 
tion wi  h  the  other  two  portions  of  each  os 
innominatum,  helps  to  form  the  acetabulum 
for  the  os  femoris. 

•The  os  ischium,  or  hip  bone,  which  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  three  poitions  of  each  os 
innominatum,  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure, 
and  usually  divided  into  its  body,  tuberosi- 
ty, and  ramus.  The  body,  externally, 
forms  the  inferior  portion  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  sends  a  sharp-pointed  process 
backwards,  called  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
This  is  the  process  to  which  the  ligament  is 
attached,  which  was  just  now  described  as 
forming  a  great  foramen  for  the  passage  of 
the  sciatic  nerve.  The  tuberosity  is  large 
and  irregular  and  is  placed  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  bone,  giving  origin  to  several 
muscles.  In  the  recent  subject  it  seems 
covered  with  a  cartilaginous  crust;  but 
this  apprarance,  as  in  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into 
it.  This  tuberosity,  which  is  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  trunk,  supports  us  when  we 
sit.  Between  the  spine  and  the  tuberosity 
is  observed  a  sinuosity,  covered  with  a 
cartilaginous  crust,  which  serves  as  a  pul- 
ley, on  which  the  obturator  muscle  plays. 
From  the  tuberosity,  the  bone,  becoming 
narrower  and  thinner,  forms  the  ramus,  or 
branch,  which,  passing  forwards  and  up- 
wards, makes,  with  the  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis,  a  large  hole  of  an  oval  shape, 
the  foramen  magnum  ischii,  which  affords, 
through  its  whole  circumference,  attach- 
ment to  muscles.  This  foramen  is  more 
particularly  noticed  in  describing  the  os 
pubis. 

The  os  pubis,  or  share-bone,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  the  three  portions  of  the  os 
innominatum,  is  placed  at  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  two  ossa 
pubis  meet,  and  are  unped  to  each  other 
bv  means  of  a  very  strong  cartilage,  which 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  symphysis 
pubis.  Each  os  pubis  may  be  divided  into 
its  body  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body, 
which  is  the  outer  part,  is  joined  to  the  os 
ilium.  The  angle  comes  forward  to  form 
the   symphysis,  and  the   ramus   is  a  thin 
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apophvsis,  which,  uniting  with  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  f':rm<=  the  foramen  magnum 
ischii,  or  thyroidetim,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times calied,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
door,  or  shield.  This  foramen  is  some- 
what wider  above  than  below,  and  its 
greatest  ditimetcr  is,  from  above  down- 
wards, --nd  obliquely  from  within  outwards. 
In  the  recent  subject  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely closed  by  a  strong  fibrous  mem- 
called  the  obdurator  ligament.  Up- 
and  outwards,  where  we  observe  a 
niche  in  the  bone,  the  fibres  of  this  liga- 
ment are  separated,  to  allow  a  passage  to 
the  posterior  crural  nerve,  an  artery,  and 
vein.  Th-  great  uses  of  this  foramen  seem 
to  be  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and 
to  afford  a  convenient  lodgment  to  the 
obturator  muscles  The  three  bones  now 
described  as  constituting  the  os  innomina- 
turn  on  each  side,  all  concur  to  form  the 
great  acetabulum,  or  cotyloid  cvity,  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  ;  the  OS 
ilium  and  os  ischium  makng  each  about 
two-fifths,  and  the  os  pubis  one-fifth  of 
the  cavity.  This  acetabulum,  which  is  of 
considerable  depth,  is  of  a  spherical  shape. 
Its  brims  are  high,  and,  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, is  tipped  with  cartilage.  These  brims, 
however,  are  higher  above  and  externally 
than  they  are  internally  and  below,  where 
we  observe  a  niche  in  the  bone  (which  is 
the  ischium),  across  which  is  stretched  a 
ligament,  forming  a  hole  for  the  trans- 
mission of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  The  cartilage,  which 
lines  the  acetabulum,  is  thickest  at  its  cir- 
cumference, and  thinner  within*  where  a 
little  hole  is  to  be  observed,  in  which  are 
placed  the  apparatus  that  serves  to  lubri- 
cate the  joint,  and  facilitate  its  motions. 
We  are  likewise  able  to  discover  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  internal  ligament 
of  the  os  femoris,  which,  by  being  attached 
both  to  this  cavity  and  to  the  head  of  the 
o»  femoris,  helps  to  secure  the  latter  in  the 
acetabulum.  The  bonea  of  the  pelvis 
serve  to  support  the  spine  and  upper  parts 
of  the  bod)-,  to  lodge  the  intestines,  urina- 
ry bladder,  and  other  viscera;  and  like- 
wise to  unite  'he  trunk  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities. But  besides  these  uses,  they  are 
destined,  in  the  female  subject,  for  other 
important  purposes ;  and  the  accoucheur 
finds,  in  the  study  of  these  bones,  the 
foundation  of  all  midwifery  kno 
Several  eminent  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  m  difficult  parturition,  all  the  bone* 
of  the  pelvis  undergo  a  certain  d 
separation.  It  has  been  observed  like- 
wise, that  the  cartilage  uniting  the  ossa 
pubis  is  thicker,  and  of  a  more  spongy 
texture,  hi  women  than  in  men,  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  swell  and  enlarge  during 
pregnaF.cv.  That  many  instances  of  a  par- 
tial sepura  ion,  of  these  bones,  during  la- 
hour,  have    happened,    there    can    be    no 


doubt ;  such  a  separation,  however,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  a  an  uni- 
form and  salutary  work  of  nature,  | 
writers  seem  to 'think,  but  as  the  effect  of 
disease.  Hut  there  is  another  circum- 
stance, in  regard  to  this  part  of  Osteology, 
whicli  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  this 
is,  the  different  capacities  of  the  pelvis  in 
the  male  and  female  subject.  It  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  that  the  os  sacrum 
is  snorter  and  broader  in  women  than  in 
men  ;  the  ossa  ilia  are  also  found  more  ex- 
panded; whence  it  happens,  that  in  wo- 
men the  centre  of  gravity  does  not  fall  so 
directly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  as 
in  men,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason 
why,  in  general,  they  step  with  less  firm- 
ness, and  move  their  hips  forwards  in 
walking.  From  these  circumstances  also, 
the  brim  of  the  female  pelvis  is  nearly  of 
an  oval  shape,  being  considerably  wider 
from  side  to  side,  than  from  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  os  sacrum ;  whereas,  in  man 
it  is  rounder,  and  every  where  qf  less  dia- 
meier  The  inferior  opening  of  the  pelvis 
is  likewise  proportionally  larger  in  the 
female  subject,  the  ossa  ischia  being  more 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  fora- 
men ischii  larger,  so  that,  where  the  os 
ischium  and  os  pubis  are  united  together, 
they  form  a  greater  circle ;  the  os  sacrum 
is  also  more  hollowed,  though  shorter,  and 
the  os  coccygis  more  loosely  connected, 
and  therefore  capable  of  a  greater  degree 
of  motion  than  in  men. 

IvNOMiNAii  miivi,  A  name  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

INOCULATION.  The  insertion  of  a 
poison  into  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
mostly  practised  with  that  of  die  small-pox, 
because  we  have  learnt,  from  experi- 
ence, that  by  so  doing  we  shall  generally 
procure  fewer  pustules,  and  a  much  milder 
disease,  than  when  the  small-pox  is  taken 
in  a  natural  way  Although  the  advantages 
are  evident,  jet  objections  have  been 
raised  against  inoculation,  on  the  notion 
that  it  exposes  the  person  to  some  risk, 
when  he  might  have  passed  through  life, 
without  ever  taking  the  diss  asc  naturally; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  he  will  be  exposed 
to  much  greater  danger,  from  th 
course  which  he  must  have  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  taking  the  disorder  in  a  na- 
tural way.  It  has  also  been  adduced,  that 
a  person  is  liable  to  take  1  he  small-pox  a 
bicond  time,  when  produced 
a-.ificial  means;  but  such  instances  are 
very  rare,  besides  not  being  sufficiently 
authentic.  We  may  conjecture  that,  in 
most  of  tho:;e  cases,  the  matter  Used  was 
not  variolous,  but  that  of  some  oilier  etup- 
five  disorder,  such  as  thechicken-pox,  which 
has  oitcn  been  mistaken  fir  'lie  small  pox. 

To   illustrate  the   beni  •■   from 

inoculation,  it  has  been  calculated  thai  a 
third  of  the  adults  die  who  lake  the  « 
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ui  a  natural  way,  and  about  one-seventh  of  4.  To  choose  a  cool  season  of  the  year, 
the  children  ;  whereas,  of  those  who  are  and  to  avoid  external  heat,  either  by  expo- 
inoculated,  and  are  properly  treated  after-  sure  to  the  sun,  sitting  by  fires,  or  in 
wards,  the  proportion  is  probably  not  warm  chambers,  or  by  going  too  warmly 
greater  than  one  in  five  or  six  hundred,     clothed,  or  being  too  much  in  bed. 

Inoculation  is  generally  thought  to  have  5.  To  take  the  matter  from  a  young  sub- 
been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Turkey,  ject,  who  has  the  smallpox  in  a  favourable 
by  Lady  M  .ry  Wortley  Montague,  about  way,  and  who  is  otherwise  healthy,  and 
the  year  1721,  whose  son  had  been  innocu-  free  from  disease;  and,  when  fresh  matter 
lated  at  Constantinople,  during  her  resi-  can  be  procured,  to  give  it  the  preference, 
dence  there,  and  whose  infant  daughter  Where  matter  of  a  benign  kind  cannot 
was  the  first  that  underwent  the  operation  be  procured,  and  the  patient  is  evidently 
in  this  country.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  danger  of  the  casual  small-pox,  we 
well  known  before  this  period,  both  in  the  should  not,  however,  hesitate  a  moment  to 
South  of  Wales  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  inoculate  from  any  kind  of  matter  that  can 
Mr.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels  into  the  be  procured,  as  what  lias  been  taken  in 
interior  of  Africa,  found  that  inoculation  malignant  kinds  of  smallpox  has  been 
had  been  long  practised  by  the  negroes  found  to  produce  a  very  mild  disease. 
on  the  Guinea  coast;  and  nearly  in  the  The  mildness  or  malignity  of  the  disease 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  of  life,  appears,  therefore,  to  depend  little  at 
as  in  Europe,  all  on  the  inoculating  matter.      Variolous 

It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  where  ino-  matter,  as  well  as  the  vaccine,  by  being 
culation  really  originated.  It  has  been  kept  for  a  length  of  tune,  particularly  in  a 
ascribed  to  the  Circassians,  who  employed  warm  place,  is  apt,  however,  to  undergo 
it  as  a  mean  to  preserve  die  beauty  of  their  decomposition,  by  putrefaction;  and  then 
women.  It  appears  more  probable  that  ac-  another  kind  of  contagious  material  has 
cident  first  suggested  the  expedient  among    been  produced. 

the  different  nations,  to  whom  the  small-  In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make, 
pox  had  long  been  known,  independent  of  the  slightest  puncture  or  scratch  ima- 
any  intercourse  with  each  other;  and  what  ginable  in  the  arm  of  the  person,  rubbing 
adds  to  the  probability  of  this  conjecture  is,  that  part  of  the  lancet  which  is  besmeared 
that  in  most  places  where  inoculation  can  with  matter  repeatedly  over  it,  by  way  of 
be  traced  back,  for  a  considerable  length  insuring  the  absorption ;  and  in  order  to 
of  time,  it  seems  to  have  been  practised  prevent  its  being  wiped  oft",  the  shirtsleeve 
chiefly  by  old  women,  before  it  was  adopt-  ought  not  to  be  pulled  down  until  the  part 
ed  by  regular  practitioners.  is  perfectly  dry. 

Many  physicians  held  inoculation  in  the  A  singular  circumstance  attending  inocu- 
greatest  contempt  at  first,  from  its  sup-  lation  is,  that  when  this  fails  in  producing 
posed  origin  ;  others  again  discredited  the  the  disease,  the  inoculated  part  neverthe- 
fact,  while  others,  on  the  testimony  of  the  less  sometimes  inflames  and  suppurates, 
success  in  distant  countries,  believed  as  in  cases  where  the  complaint  is  about  to 
in  the  advantages  it  afforded,  but  still  did  follow  ;  and  the  matter  produced  in  those 
not  think  themselves  warranted  to  recom-  cases  is  as  fit  for  inoculation  as  that  taken 
mend  it  to  the  f.-milies  they  attended  ;  and  from  a  person  actually  labouring  under  ihe 
it  was  not  until  the  experiment  of  it  had  disease.  The'same  happens  very  frequent- 
been  made  on  six  criminals  (all  of  whom  ly  in  inoculation  tor  the  cow-pox. 
recovered  from  the  disease,  and  regained  If,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the 
their  liberty,)  that  it  was  practised,  in  the  operation,  no  redness,  or  inflammation,  is 
year  1726,  on  the  royal  family,  and  after- 
wards adopted  as  a  general  thing. 
To  insure  success  from  inoculation,  the 


apparent  on  the  edge  of  the  wound,  we 
ought  then  to  inoculate  in  the  other  arm, 
in  the  same   manner  as    before ;    or,  for 


following  precautions  should  strictly  be  at-  greater  certainty,  we  may  do  it  in  both, 

tended  to.  Some  constitutions  are  incapable  of  hav- 

1.  Th  u  the  person  should  be  of  a  good  ing  the  disease  in  any  form.  Others  do 
habit  of  body,  and  free  from  any  disease,  not  receive  the  disease  at  one  time,  how- 
apparent  or  latent,  in  order  that  he  may  ever  freely  exposed  to  its  contagion,  even 
not  have  the  disease  and  a  bad  constitution,  though  repeatedly  inoculated,  and  yet  re- 
or  perhaps  another  disorder,  to  struggle;  ceive  it  afterwards  by  merely  approaching 
with  at  the  same  time.  those  labouring  under  it. 

2.  To  enjoin  a  temperate  diet  and  proper  On  the  coming  on  of  the  febrile  symp- 
vegimen  ;  and,  where  the  body  is  plethoric,  toms,  which  is  generally  on  the  seventh 
or  gross,  to   make  use   of  gentle  purges,  day  in  the   inoculated  small- pox,  the  pa- 


together  with    mercurial    and  antimonial 
medicines. 

3  That  the  age  of  the  person  be  as  little 
advanced  as  possible,  but  not  younger,  if 
ft  can  be  avoided,  t Inn  four  months. 


tient  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  lie  a-bed,  but 
should  be  kept,  cool,  and  partake  freely  of 
antiseptic  cooling  drinks. 

INOSCULATION.      (From      in,     and 
osculant,  a  little  mouth.)    The  running  of 
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the  veins  and  arteri.  s  mto  one  another,  or 
the  interunion  of  the  extremities  of  arteries 
and  reins. 

INSANIA.  (From  in,  not,  and  samu, 
sound.)  Insani  y,  or  deranged  imagination. 
A  genus  of  dise-.se  in  the  class  neuroses, 
and  ord»r  vesanix,  characterized  by  erro- 
neous judgment,  from  imaginary  percep- 
tions, or  recollections,  attended  with  agree- 
able emotions  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament.    See  Mania 

Iksbsscs.  (From  ins'deo,  to  sit  upon.) 
A  vapour-bath,  over  whi'-  h  the  patient  sits. 

lssuiiAXs.  (From  tnsidior,  to  deceive.) 
A  name  for  diseases  winch  betray  no  pre- 
vious symptoms,  but  are  ready  to  breakout 
by  surprise. 

'Insipikntia.  (From  in,  arid  sapientia, 
wisdom.)  A  low  degree  of  delirium,  with- 
out  fever. 

iNMJLATro.  (From  in,  upon,  and  sol, 
the  sun.)  A  disease  which  arises  from  a 
too  great  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  upon 
the  head. 

INSPIRATION.  (From  in,  and  sfiiro,  to 
breathe.)  The  act  of  d  awing  the  air  into 
the  Inn^s.     Sec  Respiration- 

INTERCOSTAL  AR  I  FRIES.  Jlrte- 
rix  tntercostales .  The  arteries  which  run 
between  the  ribs.  The  superior  intercos- 
tal artery  is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian. 
The  other  intercostal  arteries  are  given  off 
from  the  aorta. 

INTERCOSTAL  MUSCLES.  Intercos- 
tales  extemi  et  interni.  Between  the  ribs, 
on  each  side,  are  eleven  double  rows  of 
muscles.  These  are  the  intercostales  externi 
and  interni.  Galen  Ins  very  properly  ob- 
served, that  they  decus,a;e  each  oilier  like 
the  strokes  of  the  letter  X  The  ivterostules 
externi  arise  from  the  lower  edge  of  each 
superior  rib,  and,  running  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards,  are  inserted  into  the 
upper  edge  of  each  inferior  rib,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  the  ribs,  from  as  far 
back  as  the  spine  to  their  cartilage;  but 
from  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  there 
is  only  a  thin  aponeurosis  covering  ihe 
internal  tntercostales.  The  intercostales  in- 
terni arise  and  are  inserted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  external.  They  begin  at 
the  sternum,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  angles 
of  the  ribs,  their  fibres  running  obliquely 
backwards.  These  fibres  are  spread  over 
a  cons  derable  part  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ribs,  so  as  to  be  longer  than  those  of 
the  external  intercostals.  Some  of  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  internal  intercos- 
tals pass  over  one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  rib  below.  Verheyen  first  described 
these  portions  as  separate  muscles,  under 
the  n.-.mc  of  infra  costates.  Winslow  has 
adopted  the  same  name.  Cowper,  and  afer 
him  D  uglas,  calls  them  costarum  depres- 
sores  toroprii.  These  distinctions,  however, 
are  -It  ■getiier  superfluous,  as  (hey  are  evi- 
dently nothing  more  than  appendages   of 


the  intercostals.  The  number  of  these 
portions  varies  in  different  subjects.  Most 
commonly  there  is  only  four,  the  first  ot 
which  runs  from  the  second  rib  to  the 
fourth,  the  second  from  the  third  rib  to  the 
fifth,  the  third  from  the  fourth  rib  to  the 
sixth,  and  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  rib  to 
the  seventh.  The  internal  intercostals  of 
the  two  inferior  false  ribs  are  frequently 
so  thin,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  external ;  and,  in  some  subjects, 
one  or  both  of  them  seem  to  be  altogether 
w  int'mg.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  external  intercostals  serve 
to  elevate,  and  the  internal  to  depress  the 
ribs.  They  Were  probably  led  to  this 
opinion,  by  observing  the  different  direc- 
tion of  their  fibres  ;  but  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  both  have  the  same  use,  which 
is  that  of  raising  the  ribs  equally  during 
inspiration.  Fallopius  was  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  call  in  question  the 
opinion  of  Galen  on  this  subject,  by  con- 
tending that  both  layers  of  the  intercostals 
serve  to  elevate  the  ribs.  In  this  opinion 
he  was  followed  by  Hieroymus  Fabricius, 
our  countryman  Mayow  and  Borelli.  But, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Bayle,  a  writer  of  some  eminence,  and 
professor  at  Toulouse,  revived  the  opinon 
of  the  ancients  by  the  following  arguments. 
He  observed,  that  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals  is 
such,  that,  in  each  inferior  rib,  these  fibres 
are  nearer  to  the  vertebrx  than  they  are 
at  their  superior  extremities,  or  in  the  rib 
immediately  above  ;  and  that,  of  course.they 
must  serve  to  draw  the  rib  do\ynwards,  as 
towards  the  most  fixed  point.  This  plausible 
doctrine  was  ad  p'.ed  by  several  eminent 
writers,  and,  amongst  others,  by  Nicholls, 
Hoadley,  and  Shreiber  ;  but,  above  all,  by 
Hamberger,  who  went  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  not  only  the  ribs,  but  even  the  sternum, 
are  pulled  downwards  by  these  muscles, 
and  constructed  a  particular  instrument  to 
illustrate  this  doctrine.  He  pretended,  like- 
wise, that  the  intervals  of  the  ribs  are  in- 
creased by  their  elevation,  and  diminished 
by  their  depression ;  but  he  allowed  that, 
while  those  parts  of  the  internal  intercos- 
tals that  are  placed  between  the  bony  part 
of  the  ribs  pull  them  downwards,  the  ante- 
rior portions  of  the  muscle,  which  are  situ- 
ated between  the  cartilages,  concur  with 
the  external  intercostals  m  raising  them  up. 
wards.  These  opinions  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  and  interesting  controversy,  in  which 
Hamberger  and  Ilaller  were  the  principal 
disputants.  The  former  argued  chiefly 
from  theory,  and  the  latter  from  experi- 
ments on  living  animals,  which  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  Hamberger's  arguments,  and 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  internal 
intercostals  perform  the  same  functions  as 
tiie  external. 

INTERCOSTAL  NERVE.     JVermu  in- 
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ttrcostaUs.  Great  iniercostal  nerve.  Sym- 
pathetic nerve.  The  great  intercostal  nerve 
arises  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  a 
branch  of  the  sixth  and  one  of  the  fiith  pair, 
uniting  into  one  truik,  which  passes  out  of 
the  cranium  through  he  carot.d  canal,  and 
descends  by  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and  os 
sacrum  :  in  us  course  it  receives  the  small 
accessory  branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair 
of  sp>nal  nerves.  In  the  neck,  it  gives  off 
three  cervical  ganglion?,  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower ;  from  which  the  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  nerves  arise.  In  the  thorax,  it 
gives  off  die  splanchnic  or  anterior  inter- 
costal, which  perforates  the  diaphragm,  and 
forms  the  semilunar  ganglions,  from  which 
nerves  pass  to  all  the  abdominal  viscera. 
They  also  form  in  the  abdomen  ten  pecu- 
liar plexuses,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Viscus  to  which  they  belong,  as  the 
coeliac,  splenic,  hepatic,  superior,  middle, 
and  lower,  mesenteric,  two  renal,  and  two 
spermatic  plexuses.  The  posterior  inter- 
costal nerve  gives  accessory  branches  about 
the  pelvis  and  ischiatic  nerve,  and  at  length 
terminates. 

INTERCOSTAL  VEINS.  The  intercos- 
tal veins  empty  their  blood  into  the  vena 
azygos. 

Intercurrent  fevers.  Those  which  hap- 
pen in  certain  seasons  only,  are  called  sta- 
tionary ;  but  others  are  called,  by  Syden- 
ham, intercurrents. 

Istercus.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
cittern,  the  skin.)  A  dropsy  between  the 
skin  and  the  flesh.     See  Anasarca. 

I*terdentium.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  dens,  a  tooth.)  The  intervals  between 
teeth  of  the  same  order. 

Interdigitum.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  digitus,  a  toe,  or  finger.)  A  corn  be- 
twixt the  toes,  or  wart  betwixt  the  fingers. 

Ikterfjjminecm.  (From  inter,  be. 
tween,  and  fxmen,  the  thigh.)  The  peri- 
nxnm,  or  space  between  the  anus  and  pu- 
dendum. 

I.NTEiiLUNius  morbus.  (From  inter, 
between,  and  (una,  the  moon  ;  because  it 
was  supposed  to  affect  those  who  were 
born  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.  The  epi- 
lepsy. 

Intermittent  fever.  See  Febris  intermit- 
tens. 

Interxuntit  dies.  (From  internuncio, 
to  g>  between.)  Applied  to  critical  days, 
or  such  as  stand  between  the  increase  of  a 
disorder  and  its  decrease. 

INTBROSSEI  MANUS.  {Interosseus 
mucuius;  from  inter,  between,  and  os, 
the  bone.)  There  are  small  muscles  situ- 
ated between  the  metacarpal  bone,  and 
extending  from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  to 
the  fingers.  They  are  divided  into  internal 
and  external  ,•  the  former  are  to  be  seen 
only  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  the  latter 
are  conspicuous  both  on  the  palm  aad  ba&k 


of  the  hand.— The  interossei  intend  are 
three  in  number.  The  first,  which  Albi- 
nus  names  posterior  indicis,  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  basis  and  inner  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger, 
and  likewise  from  the  tipper  part  of  that 
which  supports  the  middle-finger.  Its  ten- 
don passes  over  the  articulation  of  this 
part  of  these  bones  with  the  fore-finger, 
and,  uniting  with  the  tendinous  expan- 
sion that  is  sent  off"  from  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis,  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  convex  surface  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx of  that  finger.  The  second  and  third, 
to  which  Albinus  gives  the  names  of  prior 
annularis,  and  interosseus  auricidaris,  arise, 
in  the  same  manner,  from  the  basis  of  the 
outsides  of  the  metacarpal  bones  that  sus- 
tain the  ring-finger  and  the  little-finger, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the 
tendinous  expansion  of  the  extensor  digito- 
rum communis  that  covers  each  of  those  fin- 
gers. These  three  muscles  draw  the  fingers 
into  which  they  are  inserted,  towards  the 
thumb.  The  interossei  externi  are  four  in 
number,  for  among  these  is  included  the 
small  muscle  that  is  situated  on  the  outside 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  supports  the 
fore-finger.  Douglas  calls  it  extensor  tertii 
inter nodiiindicis,  and  Winslow  semi  interos~ 
setts  indicis  Albinus,  who  describes  it 
among  the  interossei,  gives  it  the  name  of 
prior  indicis.  This  first  interosseus  exter- 
nus  arises  by  two  tendinous  and  fleshy  por- 
tions. One  of  these  springs  from  the  up- 
per half  of  the  inner  side  of  the  first  bone 
of  the  thumb,  and  the  other  from  the  liga- 
ments that  unite  vhe  os  trapezoides  to  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  forefinger,  and  • 
likewise  from  all  the  outside  of  this  latter 
bone.  These  two  portions  unite  as  they 
descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  that  part  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  from  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis  that  is  spread  over  the 
poserior  convex  surface  of  the  fore -finger. 
Tb,j  second,  to  which  Albinus  gives  the 
name  of  prior  medii,  is  not  quite  so  thick 
as  the  last-described  muscle.  It  arises 
by  two  heads,  one  of  which  springs  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  fore  finger,  chiefly  towards  its  convex 
surface,  and  the  other  arises  from  the  ad- 
jacent ligaments,  and  from  the  whole  outer 
side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains 
the  middle-finger.  These  two  portions 
uni'e  as  they  descend,  and  terminate  in  a 
tendon,  which  is  inserted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  muscle,  into  the 
outside  of  he  tendinous  expansion  that 
covers  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle 
finger.  The  third  belongs  likewise  to  the 
middle-finger,  and  is  therefore  named  pos- 
terior medii  by  Albinus.  It  arises,  like 
the  last-described  muscle,  by  two  origins, 
which  spring  from  the  roots  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones  of  the  ring  and  middle  fingers, 
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and  from  the  adjacent  ligaments,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  same  ten- 
dinous expansion  as  the  preceding  mus- 
cle. The  fourth,  to  which  Albir.us  gives 
the  t.ame  of  posterior  annularis,  differs 
from  the  two  last  only  in  its  situation, 
wu  ch  is  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  ring"  and  lit  le  fingers  It  is  inserted 
into  toe  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  extensor  digit'  rum  communis,  that 
covers  the  posterior  part  of  the  ring-finger. 
All  these  tour  muscles  serve  to  extend  the 
fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted,  and 
likewise  to  draw  them  inwards,  towards 
(die  thumb,  except  the  third,  or  posterior 
medii,  which,  from  ns  situation  and  inser- 
tion, is  calculated  to  pull  the  middle  finger 
outwards. 

INTEROSSEI    PEDIS.       These     small 
muscles,  in    their  situation   between    the 
metatarsal  bones,  resemble  the  inteiossei 
of  the  hand,  and,  like   them,  are  di\ided 
into  internal  and  external.     The  ivterossei 
pedis  interni  are  three  in  number      They 
arise  tendinous  and  fleshy,  trom  the  basis 
and  inside  of  the  metatar  al  bones  of  the 
middle,  the  third,  and  the  little  toes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of   the  hand,  and 
they  eacli  terminate  in  a  tendon  that  runs  to 
the  inside  of  the  first  joint  of  these  toes, 
and  from  thence  to  their  upper  surface, 
where  it  loses  itself  in  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion that  is  sent  off'  from  the  extensors. 
Each  of  these  three  muscles  serves  to  draw 
the  toe  into  which  it  is   inserted  towards 
the  great-toe.     The  interossei  externi  are 
four  in  number.    The  first  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  outside  of  the  root  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great-toe,  from 
the  os  cuneiforme  internum,  and  from  the 
root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  fore-toe,     Its  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  that 
covers  the  back  part  of  the  toes.     The  se- 
cond is  placed  in  a  similar  manner  between 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  die  fore  and  mid- 
dle toes,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outside  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  on  the  back  part 
of  the  fore-toe.    The  third  and  fourth  are 
placed   between  the  two  next  metatarsal 
bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outside  of 
the  middle  and  third   toes.     The  first  of 
these  muscles  draws  the  fore-toe  inwards 
towards  the  great-toe.     The  three  others 
pull  the  toes,  into  which  they  are  inserted, 
outwards.     They  all  assist  in  extending  the 
toes. 

In-terpeliatcs  morbus.  (From  inpello, 
to  interrupt.)  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a  disease 
attended  with  irregular  or  uncertain  pa- 
roxysms. 

Iintf.rfolatus    dies.      (From   interpolo, 

to  renew.)     In  Paracelsus,  these  are  the 

days     interpolated    betwixt    two    parox- 

ysms. 

iNTEuscjueruvx.         (From    inter,    be- 


tween,  and  acapnia,  the  shoulder-blade.) 
That  part  of  the  spine  which  lies  between 
the  shoulders. 

Intehskptiim.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
septum,  an  uxiosure.)  The  uvula  and  the 
sep '  urn  narium. 

IN  i  ERSP1NALES  COLLI.  (Interspi. 
nales  muscu/i ;  from  inter,  between,  and 
spina,  the  spine.)  The  Heshy  portions  be- 
tween the  spinous  proo  sses  of  the  neck, 
that  draw  these  processes  nearer  to  each 
oilier. 

INTEHSIMNALES  DORSI  ET  LI  M- 
BOKUM.  These  are  rather  small  tendons 
than  mu-cles,  that  connect  the  spinal  and 
transverse  processes. 

1NTERTRANSVERSALES  LUMBO- 
RUM.  Four  distinct  small  bundles  of 
flesh,  which  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrx  of  the 
loins,  and  serve  to  draw  them  towards  each 
other. 

INTERTRIGO.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  tero,  to  rub  )  An  excoriation  about  the 
anus,  groins,  ax,  11a,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  attended  with  inflammation  and  mois- 
ture. It  is  most  commonly  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  the  urine,  from  riding,  or 
some  acrimony  in  children. 

INTESTINES  {Intestina  ;  from  inlus, 
within.)  The  convoluted  membranous  tube 
that  exiends  from  the  stomach  to  the 
anus ;  receives  the  ingested  food  ;  retains  it 
a  certain  time  ;  mixes  with  it  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  ju.ces  ;  propels  the  chyle  into 
the  lacteals,  and  covers  the  fa:ces  with 
mucus  ;  is  so  called.  The  intestines  are 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
are  divided  intoti.e  small  and  large,  which 
have,  besides  their  size,  other  circum- 
stances of  distinction. 

The  small  intestines  are  supplied  inter- 
nall)  with  folds,  cadid  vulvidce  conniventes, 
and  have  no  bands  on  their  external  sur- 
face. The  large  intestines  have  no  folds 
internally,  and  are  supplied  externally  with 
three  strong  muscular  bands,  which  run 
parallel  upon  the  surface,  and  give  the  in- 
testines a  saccated  appearance  ;  and  they 
have  also  small  fatty  appendages,  called 
appendiciiliC  epiploic^. 

The  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
for  about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers' 
breadth,  is  called  the  duodenum  ,•  it  lies  in 
the  epigastric  region ;  makes  three  turnings, 
and  between  the  first  and  seend  flexure 
receives,  by  a  common  opening,  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  a,d  the  ductus  communis 
choiedo  bus.  It  is  in  thta  ponion  of  the 
intestines  that  chylific  ^tion  is  chiefly  per- 
formed. The  remaining  portionofthe  small 
intestines  is  distinguished  by  an  imaginary 
division  into  the  jejunum  and  ileum- 

The  jejunum,  which  comm  nets  where 
the  duodenum  ends,  is  situated  in  the  um- 
bilical region,  and  is  mostly  iound  empty  j 
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INULA.  (Contracted  or  corrupted  from 
helctwim,  Hhtvtor,  tabied  to  have  sprung  from 
the  ters  of  Helen)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genua  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,    Syngenesia.    Older,  Polygamia  su- 


hence  its  name ;  it  is  every  where  covered    instrument,  so  named  from  the  hollowness 
with  n  <l  vessels,  and,  about  an  ij  _»ur  and  an    of  US  stalk.)     S:-e  Endivia 
half  after  a  meal,  with  lac  ea.s 

ileum  occupies  'he  hypogastric  re- 
gion and  the  pelvis  ;    is  of  a  more  p.dlrt 
colour  than   the   former,    and    terminate  s 
by  a  transverse  opening  into  the  1  ifge  in 
tines,  which  is  called  t  e  valve  of  tin  ileum,    pevf.ua. 
valve  oj  the  caecum,  or  the  valve  of  Tulpius.  2.    The  herb  elecampane. 

The  beginning   of  tht  large  intent i  es  is         Inula,  common.     See  Enula  campana. 
firmly  tied  d.iwn  in  tlie    ight  ill  >e  r«  gion,        Ixula    disentemca.       The   systematic 
and  for   the  extent  of  about  four  fingers'    name  of  the  lesser  inula.     See  Conyza  me- 
bn  adth  is  called  the  aecnm,  having  adher-     dia. 

ing    to  it  a  worm-like  process,  called  the        Isula     hei.eniuiu.         The     systematic 
processus  exci   vermiformis,    or  uppendicula    name  of  the  elecampane.     See  Enula  cam- 

vermiformis  The  great  intestine  pana. 
then  commences  colon,  ascends  towards  Isustiow.  (From  in,  and  uro,  to  burn.) 
the  liver,  passes  across  the  abdomen,  under  Is  sometimes  used  for  hot  and  dry  seasons  ; 
the  stomach,  to  the  left  side,  where  it  is  but  most  commonly  by  surgeons  for  the 
contorted  like  the  letter  S,  and  descends  operation  of  the  cautery, 
to  the  pelvis:  hence  it  is  divided  in  this  Invert uxdum  os.  (From  in,  not,  and 
course  into  the  aicending  portion,  the  trans-  verecundus,  modest.)  A  name  of  the  os 
■verse  arch,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  When  frontis,  from  its  being  regarded  as  the  seat 
it  has  reached  the  pelvis,  it  is  called  the    of  impudence. 

rectum,  from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  Inversion  of  the  uterus.  See  Uterus,  in- 
straight  line  to  the  anus.  version  of. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three  INVOLUCliUM.  (From  in,  and  volvo, 
membranes,  or  coats ;  a  common  one  from  to  wrap  up  ;  because  p;  rts  are  enclosed 
the  peritoneum,  a  musadar  coat,  and  a  by  it.)  A  name  of  the  pericardium ;  also 
villous  coat,  the  villi  being  formed  of  the  a  name  of  the  membrane  which  covers 
fine  terminations  of   arteries  and  nerves,     some  of  the  viscera. 

and  the  origins  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics.        Iodes.     (From  to;,  brass.)      Verdigrise 
The  intestines  are  connected  to  the  body    Green  matter  thrown  off  by  vomiting, 
by  the  mysentery;  the  duodenum  has  also        Iovis.     (From  av,  a  violet.)     A  carbun- 
a  peculiar    connecting  cellular  substance,    cle  of  a  violet  colour. 

as  has  likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by  Ionthus.  (From  uv,  a  violet,  and  *•,- 
whose  means  the  fajrmer  is  firmly  accreted  6oc,  «  flower.)  A  hard  pimple  in  the  face, 
to  the  back,  the  colon  to  the  kidneys,  and    of  a  violet  colour. 

the  latter  to  the  os  coccygis,  and  in  wo-  Iotacishus.  (From  tcera,  the  Greek  let- 
men  to  the  vagina.  The  e -naming  por-  ter  /  )  A  defect  in  the  tongue,  or  organs 
tion  of  the  tube  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  of  spe«  ch,  which  renders  a  person  incapable 
abdomen.  The  arteries  of  this  canal  are  of  pronouncing  his  letters. 
branches  of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesen-  Sour.  A  restorative  alimentary  liquor, 
(eric,  and  the  duodenal.  The  veins  evacu-  prepared  in  Japan.  It  is  made  from  the 
ate  their  blood  into  the  vena  porta;.  The  gravy  of  half-roasted  beef;  but,  as  to  thf 
nerves  are  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  rest,  it  is  kept  a  secret, 
intercostals.  The  lacteal  vessels,  which ori-  IPECACUANHA.  (Indian.)  Ipecacuan. 
ginate  principally  from  the.  jejunum,  pro-  Tht  plant  from  which  this  valuable  root  is 
ceed  to  the  glands  in  the  mesentery.  obtained  was  long  unfnown ;  it  was  said 

Intiucatvs  (From  intrico,  to  entungle  ;  by  some  writers  to  be  the  Psychotria  eme- 
so  called  from  its  intricate  folds.)  A  mus-  tka ;  clr.ss  Pentandria  ,■  order  Alonogynia; 
cle  of  the  ear.  by  others,    the    Viola  ipecacuanha,   a   syn- 

Intbinseci.      (From    intra,  within,  and    genesious  plant  of  tht    order  Monogyiiia. 
t,  towards.)     Painful  disorders  of  the    It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  neither,  but  a 
internal  parts.  small  plant  called    Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

Inthockssxo.     (From  introcedo,  to  go  in.)     There  are  three  sons  of  ipecacUan  to  be 
l)-l>ressio.     A  depression  or  sinking  of  any     met  with  in  our  shops,  viz.  the  aah-ooloured 
inwards. 
INTUSSUSCEPTION.      (Intus-susceptio 
and  intra ■  su scept i o  ,■    rom  intus,  within,  and 
:nscipio,  to  receive.)     A   disease  of  the  in- 
Uitmal  tube,  and  most  frequently  of  the 


or  grey,  the  brown,  a:»d  the  white. 

The  ash-coloured  is  brought  from  Peru, 
and  is  u  small  wrinkled  root,  bt:it  and  con- 
torted into  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
brought    over    in    short    pieces,    full    of 


sin  11  intestine* ;  it  consists  in  a  portion  of  wrinkled  and  deep  circular  fissures,  down 

gut  passing  for  some  length  within  another  to  a  small  white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in 

portion.  the  middle  of  each  piece  :  the  cortical  part 

IvrvBcs.     (Froinin,  and  tuba,  a  hollow  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  smooth,  and  re- 
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sinous  upon  breaking  :  it  has  very  little 
smell ;  the  taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid, 
covering'  the  tongue,  ss  it  were,  with  a  kind 
of  mucilage. 

The  brown  is  small,  somewhat  more 
wrinkled  than  the  foregoing  ;  of  a  brown  or 
blackish  colour  without,  and  white  within  : 
this  is  brought  from  Brazil. 

The  white  sort  is  woody,  and  has  no 
wrinkles,  nor  any  perceptible  bitterness  ip 
taste.  The  first,  the  ash-coloured  or  grey 
ipecacuan,  is  that  usually  preferred  for 
medicinal  use.  The  brown  has  been  some- 
times observed,  even  in  a  small  dose,  to 
produce  violent  effects.  The  white,  though 
taken  in  a  large  one,  has  scarce  any  effect 
at  all.  Experience  has  proved  that  this 
medicine  is  the  safest  emetic  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  having  this  peculiar 
advantage — that,  if  it  does  not  operate  by 
\Tomit,  it  readily  passes  off  by  the  other 
emunctories.  Ipecacuan  was  first  intro- 
duced as  an  infallible  remedy  against  dy- 
senteries and  other  inveterate  fluxes,  as 
diarrhoea,  menorrhagia,  leucorrlicra,  &c. 
and  also  in  disorders  proceeding  from  ob- 
structions of  long  standing  ;  nor  has  it  lost 
mucli  of  its  reputation  by  time  :  its  utility 
in  these  cases  is  thought  to  depend  upon 
its  restoring  perspiration.  It  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  in  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, catarrhal  and  consumptive  cases.  Ne- 
vertheless, its  chief  use  is  as  a  vomit,  and 
in  small  doses,  joined  with  opium,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic. The  officinal  preparations  are 
the  pulvis  ipecacuanha  compositus,  and  the 
vinum  ipecacuanha. 

IacETAiA.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bra- 
zils give  this  name  to  the  Scrophidaria  aqua- 
tica,  which  is  there  celebrated  as  a  correc- 
tor of  the  ill  flavour  of  senna. 

Iracunutjs.  (From  ira,  anger  ;  so  called 
because  it  forms  the  angry  look.)  A  mus- 
cle of  the  eye. 

IRIS.  (A  rainbow ;  so  called  because 
of  the  variety  of  its  colours.)  1.  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eye,  which  is  perforated  in  the  middle 
by  the  pupil.  It  is  of  various  colours.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  termed  the 
uvea. 

2.  The  flo-wer- de-luce  is  also  called  iris, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  the 
rainbow. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Triandna.  Order, 
JMonogynia. 

Ibis  Florentina.  Florentine  orris,  or 
iris.  The  root  of  this  plant,  7m  f.oren 
tina  of  Linnaeus  : — coroHis  barbatis,  caidefo- 
His  altiore  subbijloro,  foribus  sessilibus  ; 
which  is  indigenous  to  Italy,  in  its  recent 
state  is  extremely  acrid, and,  when  chewed, 
excites  a  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  that 
continues  several  hours  ;  on  being  dried, 
this  acrimony  is  almost  wholly  dissipated ; 


the  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  the  smeH 
agreeabh ,  and  approaching  to  that  ol  vio- 
lets. The  fresh  root  is  cahartic,  and  for 
this  purpose  has  been  employed  in  d  op- 
sies.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  its  dried 
st:>te,  and  ranked  as  a  pectoral  and  expec- 
torant, and  hence  has  a  place  in  the  tro- 
chissi  amyli  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Ins,  Florentine.     See  Iris  Florentina. 

Iris  Gebmanica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  flower-de-luce.     See  Iris  nostras. 

Iuis  nostras.  Common  iris,  or  orris. 
Flower-dr-luce.  This  plant  is  the  Iris 
germanica  of  Linnaeus: — corollis  barbatis, 
cuide  foliis  altiori  multi/ioro,  Jloribns  injeri- 
oribus  pedunculatis.  The  fresh  roots  have 
a  s'rong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid 
nauseous  taste.  They  are  powerfully  ca- 
thartic, and  are  given  in  dropsical  diseases, 
where  such  remedies  are  indicated. 

lius  i'ai.ustris.  Gladiolus  luteus.  Aco- 
rns vulgaris.  Yellow  water  flag.  This  in- 
digenous plant,  Iris  psevdacorus  : — imber- 
bis,  foliis  ensiformibus,  petalis  alternis,  stig- 
matibus  minoribus,  is  common  in  marches, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  formerly 
had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
under  the  name  of  gladiolus  luteus.  The 
root  is  without  smell,  but  has  an  acrid 
styptic  taste,  and  its  juice,  on  being  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils,  produces  a  burning  heat  in 
the  nose  and  mouth,  accompanied  by  a 
copious  discharge  from  these  organs  ;  hence 
it  is  recommended  both  as  an  errhine  and 
sialagogue.  Given  internally,  when  per- 
fectly dry,  its  adstringent  qualities  are  such 
as  to  cure  diarrhoeas  Vhe  expressed  juice 
is  likewise  said  to  be  an  useful  application 
to  serpiginous  eruptions  and  scrofulous  tu- 
mours. 

Inis  pseuhacoiius.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  yellow  water-flag.  See  Iris  Pa- 
lustris. 

Irish  slate.     See  Lapis  Hybernicus. 

IRON.  Ferrum.  Of  all  the  metals, 
there  is  none  which  is  so  copiously  and  so 
variously  dispersed  through  nature  as  iron. 
In  animals,  in  vegetables,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  detect  its 
presence.  Mineralogists  are  not  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  native 
iron,  though  immense  masses  of  it  have 
been  discovered,  which  could  not  have 
been  the  products  of  art ;  but  there  is 
much  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  these 
specimens  have  been  extracted  by  sub- 
terraneous fire.  A  mass  of  native  iron,  of 
1600  pounds  weight,  was  found  by  Pallas, 
on  the  river  D(  nisei,  in  Siberia ;  and  an- 
other mass  of  300  pounds  was  found  in 
Paraguay,  of  which  specimens  have  been 
distributed  every  where.  A  piece  of  n^. 
tive  iron,  of  two  pounds  weight,  has  been 
also  met  with  at  Kamsdorf,  in  the  territo- 
ries  of  Neustadt,  which  is  still  preserved 
there.      These  masses  evidently  did  not 
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originate   in  the  places  where  they  were 
round. 

•'here  are  a  vast  variety  of  iron  ores  ; 
they  may,  however,  be  alt  arranged  under 
Uw  following  genera;  namely,  sulphurets, 
carburets,  oxyds,  and  salts  of  iron.  The 
sulphurets  of  iron  from  the  ores,  called 
pyrites,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Their  colour  is,  in  general,  a  straw-yellow, 
With  a  metallic  lustre.  They  are  often 
amorphous,  and  often  also  crystallized. 
Iron  ores  of  this  kind  arc  known  by  the 
name  of  mundick.  Iron,  in  the  state  of  a 
carburet,  forms  the  graphite  of  Werner, 
(plumbago.)  Tins  mineral  occurs  in  kid- 
ney-form lumps  of  various  sizes.  Its  colour 
is  a  dark  iron-grey,  or  brownish  black  ; 
when  cut,  blueish  grey.  It  has  a  metallic 
lustre.  Its  texture  is  fine  grained.  It  is 
very  brittle.  The  combination  of  iron  with 
oxygen  is  very  abundant.  The  common 
magnetic  iron  stone,  magnetical  pyrites,  or 
load-stone,  belongs  to  this  class  :  as  does 
specular  iron  ore,  and  all  the  different  ores 
called  hematites,  or  blood-stone.  Iron,  com- 
bined with  silex,  constitutes  emery.  Iron, 
united  to  carbonic  acid,  exists  in  the  sparry 
iron  ore.  Joined  to  arsenic  acid  it  exists  in 
the  ores  called  arseniate  of  iron,  and  arse- 
niate  of  iron  and  copper. 

Properties  of  iron. — Iron  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  metal  by  its  magnetical 
properties.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  acquires,  under  various  conditions,  the 


lias  little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  but  when  di- 
luted it  oxydates  it  rapidly.  The  n  trie  acid 
oxydates  it  with  great  vehemence.  Muriate 
of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  it.  Nitrate 
of  potash  detonates  very  vigorously  with  it. 
Iron  is  likewise  dissolved  by  alkaline  sul- 
phurets. It  is  capable  of  combining  with 
a  number  of  metals.  It  does  not  unite  with 
lead  or  bismuth,  and  very  feebly  with  mer- 
cury. Jt  detonates  by  percussion  with  the 
oxygenated  muriates. 

Method  of  obtaining  iron. — The  general 
process,  by  which  iron  is  extr  cted  from  its 
ores,  is  first  to  roast  them  by  a  strong  heat, 
to  expel  the  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and 
other  mineralizers,  which  can  be  separated 
by  heat.  The  remaining  ore,  being  re- 
duced to  small  pieces,  is  mixed  with  char- 
coal, or  coke;  and  is  then  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  in  a  close  furnace,  excited  by 
b(>llo\vs ;  the  oxygen  then  combines  with 
the  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid  gas  du- 
ring the  process,  and  the  oxyd  is  reduced 
to  its  metallic  state.  There  are  likewise 
some  fluxes  necessary,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  melted  metal.  The 
matrix  of  the  iron  ore  is  generally  either 
argillaceous  or  calcareous,  or  sometimes  a 
portion  of  silecious  earth  ;  but  whichever 
of  these  earths  is  present,  the  addition  of 
one  or  both  of  the  others  makes  a  proper 
flux.  These  are  therefore  added  in  due 
proportion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ores  ;  and  this  mixture,  in  contact  -with  the 
property  of  magnetism.  Pure  iron  is  of  a  fuel,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  re- 
whitish  grey,  or  rather  blueish  colour,  very    duce  the  oxyd  to  its  metallic  state. 


slightly  livid ;  but  when  polished,  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  texture  is 
either  fibrous,  fine  grained,  or  in  dense 
plates.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
7.6  to  7.8  It  is  the  hardest  and  most 
elastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  extremely 
ductile,  and  may  therefore  be  drawn  into 
wire  as  fine  as  a  human  hair ;  it  is  also 
more  tenacious  than  any  other  metal,  and 
consequently  yields  with  equal  facility  to 
pressure.  It  is  extremely  infusible,  and, 
when  not  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  it  can- 
not be  melted  by  the  heat  which  anv  fur- 
nace can  excite  ;  it  is,  however  softened 
by  heat,  still  preserving  its  ductility;  this 
constitutes  the  valuable  property  of  weld- 
ing. It  is  very  dilatable  by  heat.  It  is 
the  only  metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  col- 
lision of  flint.  Heated  by  the  contact  of 
air  it  becomes  oxydated.  If  intensely  and 
briskly  heated,  it  takes  fire  with  scin- 
tillation, and  becomes  a  black  oxyd.  It 
combines  with  carbon,  and  forms  what  is 
called  steel.  It  combines  with  phospho- 
rus in  a  direct  and  in  an  indirect  manner, 
and  unites  with  sulphur  readily,  by  mixture 
in  the  cold  with  water,  and  by  fusion.  It 
decomposes  water  in  the  cold  slowly,  but 
rapidly  when  ignited.  It  decomposes  most 
of  the  metallic  oxyds.  All  acids  act  upon 
Very  concentrated   sulphuric  acid 


The   metal    thus    obtained,    and  called 
smelted,  pig,  or  cast,  iron,  is  far  from  be- 
ing pure,  always  retaining  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  well  as 
several    heterogeneous    ingredients.      Ac- 
cording as  one  or  other  of  these  predomi- 
nates, the  property  of  the  metal   differs. 
Where  the  oxygen  is  present  in  a  large  pro- 
portion, the  colour  of  the  iron  is   whitish 
grey,  it  is  extremely  brittle,  and  its  frac- 
ture  exhibits  an   appearance  of  crystalli- 
zation :  where  the  carbon  exceeds,  it  is  of 
a   dark  grey,  inclining  to  blue,  or  black, 
and   is    less    brittle.     The    former    is    the 
white,  the    latter  the  black,    crude  iron   of 
commerce.     The    grey   is    intermediate    to 
both.    In  many  of  these  states,  the  iron  is  p 
much  more  fusible  than  when  pure  ;  hence 
it  can  be  fused  and  cast  into  any  form  ;  and 
when  suffered  to  cool  slowly,  ii  crystallizes 
in  octahedra;  it  is  also  much  more  brittle, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  either  flattened 
under  the  hammer,  or  by  the  laminating 
rollers. 

To  obtain  the  iron  more  pure,  or  to  free 
it  from  the  carbon  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined in  this  state,  it  must  be  refined,  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  operations  of  melting 
and  forging.  By  the  former,  in  which  the 
metal  is  kept  in  fusion  for  some  time,  and 
constantly  kneaded  and  stirred,  the  quan- 
|3  H 
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tity  of  carbon  and  oxygen  it 
combined,  and  the  pro 


1RR 

contains  are         1.  Carbonas  ferri.     Sec  Ferri  carbonas. 
acid         2.  Sulphas  ferri.    S 

3.  Ferrum  tartarizatum.  See  Ferrum  tar- 
tarizatum. 

4.  Liquor  ferri  alkalina.   See  Liquor f err. 


9.  Ferrum  ammoniatum. 
ammoniatum. 

10.  Oxidum  ferri  rubrum. 


See  Ferrum 
See  Oxidum 
See  Oxiduir. 


,s  is  expelled  :  the  metal  at  length  be- 
comes viscid  and  stiff;  it  is  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  very  large  hammer,  or  to 
the  more  equal,  but  less  forcible,  pressure    alkalini. 

of  large  rollers,  by  which  the  remaining        5.  Tinctura  acetatis  ferri.     See  Tinctura 
oxvd  of  iron,  and  other  impurities,  not  con-    ferri  acletatis. 

sumed  by  the  fusion,  arc  pressed  out.  The        6.  Tinctura  muriatis  ferri.    See  Tinctura 
iron  is  now  no  longer  granular  nor  crystal-   ferri  muriatis. 

lized  in  its  texture  ;  it  is  fibrous,  soft,  due-        7.  Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  See  Tinctura 
tile,  malleable,  and  totally  infusible.     It  is    ferri  ammoniati. 
termed  forg  d,  wrought,  or  bar,  iron,  and         8.  Yinum  ferri.    See  Vinum  ferri 
is  the  metal  in  a  purer  stale,  though  far 
from  being  absolutely  pure. 

The  general  medicinal  virtues  of  iron, 
and  the  several  preparations  of  it,  are  to  ferri  rubrum. 
constringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circu-  11.  Oxidum  ferri  nigrum, 
lation,  to  promote  the  different  secretions  ferri  nigrum, 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  IRRITABILITY.  (From  irrito,  to  pro- 
to  repress  inordinate  discharges  into  Mie  voke.)  Vis  insita  of  Mailer.  Vis  vitahi 
intestinal  tube.  By  the  use  of  chalybeates,  ofGoeter.  Oscilliation  of  Boerhaave.  To- 
the  pulse  is  very  sensibly  raised;  the  colour  nic  power  of  Stahl.  Muscular  powci 
of  the  face,  though  before  pale,  changes  to  of  Bell.  Inherent  power  of  (Jullen.  The 
a  florid  red  ;  the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cu-  contractility  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a  pro- 
ticular  excretions,  are  increased.  Fetid  perty peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which  they 
eructations,  and  black  coloured  faeces,  are  contract  upon  the  application  of  certain 
marks  of  their  taking  due  effect.  .stimuli,  without  a  consciousness  of  action. 

When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess,  T-.is  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
iron  produces  head-ache,  anxiety,  heats  contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
the  body,  and  often  causes  hemorrhages,  when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
or  even  vomiting,  pains  in  the  stomach,  operations.  Even  when  the  body  is  dead 
spasms,  anil  pains  of  the  bowels.  to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power 

Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility    is  gone,  this  contractile  power  remains  till 
and  relaxation.      In  passive  haemorrhages,    the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be 
In   dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  chlorosis.     In    dissolved.     It  is    by  this    inherent   power- 
most  of  the   cachexia; ;  and  it  has  lately    that  a  cut  muscle  contracts,  and  leaves  a 
been   recommended  as   a  specific  in  can-    gap  ;  that  a  cut  artery  shrinks  and  grows 
cer.     In    general    debility,    produced    by    stiff  after  death.     This  irritability  of  mus- 
disease,  or  excessive  haemorrhages.  Where    cles  is  so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and  so 
either    a  preternatural  discharge,  or  sup-    little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is  the 
pression  of    natural    secretions,   proceeds    province  of  the  nerves,  that,  upon  stimu- 
from   a    langour,   or    sluggishness  of   the    lating  any  muscle  by  touching  it  with  caus- 
ffuids,  and   weakness  of  the   solids,    this     tic,  or  irritating  it  with  a  sharp  point,  or 
metal,   by    increasing  the    motion    of  the    driving  the   electric  spark  through  it,  or 
former  and  the  strength  of  the  latter,  will    exciting  with  the  metallic  conductors,  as 
suppress  the  flux,  or  remove  the  suppres-    those  of  silver,  or  zinc,  the  muscle  instant- 
sion  ;  but  where  the  circulation  is  already    ly  contracts,   although   the  nerve  of  that 
too  quick,  the  solids  too  tense  and  rigid,    muscle  be  tied;  although  the  nerve  be  cut 
where  there  is  any  stricture,  or  spasmodic    so  as  to  separate  the  muscle  entirely  from 
contraction  of  the  vessels,  iron,  and  all  the    all  connection  with  the  system  ;  although 
preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate  both  dis-    the  muscle  be  separated  from  the  body; 
cases.     Iron  probably  has  no  action  on  the    although  the  creature  upon  which  the  ex- 
body  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  unless    periment  is  performed  may  have  lost  all 
it  be  oxydized.     But  during  its  oxydise-    sense  of  feeling,  and  have  been  long  appa- 
ment,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  accord-    rently  dead.     Thus  a  muscle,  cut  from  the 
ingly  we  find  that  foetid  eructations  are  con-    limb,  trembles  and  palpitates  a  long  time 
sidered  as  a  proof  of  the  medicine  having    after;  the  heart,  separated  from  the  body, 
taken  effect.     It  can  only  be  exhibited  in-    contracts  when  irritated  ;  the  bowels,  when 
ternally  in  the  state  of  filings,  which  may    torn  from  the  body,  continue  their  peris- 
be  given  in  doses  from  five  to  twenty  grains,    taltic  motion,  so  as  to  roll  upon  the  table, 
Iron  wire  is  to  be  preferred  for  pbarmaceu-    ceasing  to  answer  to  stimuli  only  when  they 
tical  preparations,   both  because  it  is  the    become  stiff  and  cold,;  and  too  often,  in 
most  convenient  form,  and  because  it  is  the    the  human  body,  the  vis  insita  loses  the  ex- 
purest  iron.  citing  power  of  the  nerves,  and  then  palsy 
The  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  now    ensues ;  or,  losing  all  governance   of  the 
in  use  are; —  nerves,  the  vis  insita,  acting  without  the 
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regulating  power,  falls  into  partial  or  gene- 
ral  convulsions.  Even  in  vegetables,  as 
in  the  sensitive  plant,  this  contractile 
power  lives.  Thence  comes  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  irritability  of  muscles 
and  the  sensibility  of  nerves  ;  for  the  irri- 
tability of  muscles  survives  the  animal,  as 
when  it  is  active  after  death  ;  survives  the 
life  of  the  part  of  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
sys'em,  as  in  universal  palsy,  where  the 
vital  motions  continue  entire  and  perfect, 
and  where  the  muscles,  though  not  obedi- 
ent to  the  will,  are  subject  to  irregular  and 
violent  actions;  and  it  survives  the  connec- 
tion witli  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  when 
animals,  very  tenacious  of  life,  are  cut  into 
parts  :  but  sensibility,  the  property  of  the 
nerves,  gives  the  various  modifications  of 
sense,  as  vision,  hearing,  and  the  rest; 
gives  also  the  general  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  makes  the  system,  according  to 
its  various  conditions,  feel  vigorous  and 
healthy,  or  weary  and  low.  And  thus  the 
eye  feels  and  the  skin  feels  :  but  their  ap- 
pointed stimuli  produce  no  motions  in  these 
parts  ;  they  are  sensible,  but  not  irritable. 
The  heart,' the  intestines,  the  urinary  blad- 
der, and  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, answer  to  stimuli  with  a  quick  and 
forcible  contraction;  and  yet. they  hardly 
feel  the  stimuli  by  which  these  com  ruc- 
tions are  produced,  or,  at  leas'.,  they  do 
not  convey  that  feeling  to  the  brain.  There 
is  no  consciousness  of  present  stimulus  in 
those  parts  which  are  called  into  action  by 
the  impulse  of  the  nerves,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  will:  so  that  muscular  parts 
have  all  the  irritability  of  the  system,  with 
but  little  feeling,  and  that  little  owing  to 
the  nerves  which  enter  into  their  substance ; 
while  nerves  have  all  the  sensibility  of  the 
system,  but  no  motion. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  property 
belongs  to  our  countrymen  Glysson ;  but 
Baron  Haller  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  who  clearly  pointed  out  its  existence, 
and  proved  it  to  be  the  cause  of  muscular 
motion. 

The  laws  of  irritability,  according-  to 
Dr.  Crichton,  are,  1.  After  every  action 
in  an  irritable  part,  a  state  of  rest,  or 
cessation  from  motion,  must  take  place  be- 
fore the  irritable  part  can  be  again  incited 
to  action.  If,  by  an  act  of  volition,  we 
throw  any  of  our  muscles  into  action,  that 
action  can  only  be  continued  for  a  certain 
space  of  time ;  the  muscle  becomes  re- 
laxed, notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours 
to  the  contrary,  and  remains  a  certain  time 
in  that  relaxed  state,  before  it  can  be  again 
thrown  into  action.  2.  Each  irritable  part 
has  a  certain  portion  or  quantity  of  the 
principle  of  irritability  which  is  natural  to 
it,  part  of  which  it  loses  during  action,  or 
from  the  application  of  stimuli.  3.  By  a 
process  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it  regains 


this  lost  quantity,  during  its  repose,  or 
state  of  rett.  In  order  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  irritability  in  any  part, 
we  say  that  it  is  either  more  or  less  redun- 
dant, or  more  or  less  defective.  It  be- 
comes  redundant  in  a  part  wlsen  the  stimuli 
which  are  calculated  to  acton  that  part  are 
withdrawn  or  withheld  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  because  then  no  actions  can  take 
place;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  stimuli  causes  it  to  be  ex- 
hausted, or  to  be  deficient,  not  only  by 
exciting  action,  but  by  some  secret  in- 
fluence, the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  detected ;  for  it  is  a  circumstance 
extremely  deserving  of  attention,  that  an 
irritable  part,  or  body,  may  be  suddenly 
deprived  ot  its  irritability  by  powerful  sti- 
muli, and  yet  no  apparent  cause  of  muscu- 
lar or  vascular  action  takes  place  at  the 
time.  A  certain  quantity  of  spirits,  taken 
at  once  into  the  stomach,  kills  almost  as 
instantaneously  as  lightning  does  :  the  same 
thing  may  be  observed  of  some  poisons, 
as  opium,  distilled  laurel-water,  the  juice 
of  the  cerbera  ahovai,  &c.  4.  Each  irrita- 
ble p art  has  stimuli  which  are  peculiar  to 
it;  and  which  are  intended  to  support  its 
natural  action :  thus,  blood,  which  is  the 
stimulus  proper  to  the  heart  and  arteries, 
if,  by  any  accident,  it  gets  into  the  sto- 
mach, produces  sickness,  or  vomiting.  If 
the  gail,  which  is  the  natural  stimulus  to 
the  gall-bladder,  duct  and  duodenum, is  by 
any  accident  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the. 
peritoneum,  it  excites  too  great  action  of 
the  vessels  of  that  part,  and  induces  in- 
flammation. The  urine  does  not  irritate 
the  tender  fabric  of  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
or  bladder,  except  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
preserve  their  healthy  action;  but  if  it  be 
effused  into  the  cellularjiiembrane,  it  brings 
on  such  a  violent  action  of  the  vessels  of 
these  parts,  as  to  produce  gangrene.  Such 
stimuli  are  called  habitual  stimuli  of  parts. 
5.  Each  irritable  part  differs  from  the  rest 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  irritability 
which  it  possesses.  This  law  explains  to 
us  the  reason  of  the  great  diversity  which 
we  observe  in  the  action  of  various  irrita- 
ble parts ;  thus  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion  can  remain  a  long  time  in  a  state 
of  action,  and  if  it  be  continued  as  long  as 
possible,  another  considerable  portion  of 
time  is  required  before  they  regain  the 
irritability  they  lost ;  but  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries have  a  more  short  and  sudden  action, 
and  their  state  of  rest  is  equally  so.  The 
circular  muscles  of  the  intestines  have 
also  a  quick  action  and  short  rest.  The 
urinary  bladder  does  not  fully  regain  the 
irritability  it  loses  during  its  contraction  for 
a  considerable  space  of  time ;  the  vessels 
which  separate  and  throw  out  the  men- 
strual discharge  act,  in  general,  for  three 
or  four  davs,  and  do  not  regain  the  irrita'- 
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bility  they  lose  for  a  lunar  month.  6.  All  the  irritable  principle  depends,  is  entirely 
stimul  iproduce  iction  in  proportion  to  their  lost.  For  Further  information  on  tins  in- 
irritating  powers.  As  a  person  approaches  teresting  subject,  see  Dr.  Crichton  on  Men- 
his  hand  to  the  fire,   the  action  of  all  the  tal  Derangement. 

vessels   in    the   skin    is   increased,   and   it        IRRITATION.      Jmtatio.      The   action 

glows  with  heat;  if  the  hand  *>e  approach-  produced  by  any  stimulus, 
ed  still  nearer,  the  action  is  increased  to        Isca.      A   sort  of  fungous   excrescence 

such  an  unusual  degree  as  to  occasion  red-  of  the  oak,  or  of  the  hazel,  ccc.      The  an- 

ness  and  pain;  and  it  it  be  continued  too  tients  used  it  as  the  modems  used  moss. 
long,  real   inflammation  takes  place  ;    but        IsciijEmon.     (From  /»'^a>,  to  restrain,  and 

if  this  heat  be  continued,  the  part  at  last  my.it,  blood.)     A    name  for  any  medicine 

loses   its    irritability,   and   a   sphacelus  or  which  restrains  or  slops  bleeding. 


gangrene  ensues.  7.  The  action  of  every 
stimulus  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  fre- 
quency of  its  application.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  spirits  taken  into  the  stomach,  in- 
creases the  action  of  its  muscular  coat, 
and  also  of  its  various  vessels,  so  that  di- 


IsctUBMUM.     A  species  of  .-'Indrojmgon. 
ISCHIAS.      (Jj-^/*?:    from     ta-^uv,    the 
hip.)  Sciatica.  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the 

hip-joint,      See  Itl.eitmulismus. 

ISCH1ATOCKLE.      (From    «■£<«-,    the 
hip,  and  im/Ji,  a  rupture.)     laehtocsie.     An 


gestionis  thereby  facilitated.     If  the  same    intestinal  rupture,  through  the  sciatic  liga- 

quantity,  however,    he  taken   frequently,    ments. 

it  loses  its  effect.     In  order  to  produce  the         Isciuo-i  -aveiixosus.     See  Erector  penis. 

sanvj  effect  as  at  first,  a  larger  quantity  is        Ibchiocele.     See  Ischuitocele. 

necessary  :  and  hence  the  origin  of  dram-        ISCHIUM.     (From   tr%tt,   the  loin  ;    so 

drinking.     3.  The  more   the  irritability  of    named  because  it  is  near  the  loin.)    A  bone 

a  part  is  accumulated,  the  more  that  part    of  the  pelvis  of  the  fetus,  and  a  part  of  the 

is  disposed  to  be  acted  upon.     It  is  on  this    os  innoinmatum  of  the  adult.     See  Innov/i- 

account   that  the  activity   of   all  animals,    vatam  os. 

while  in  perfect  health,  is  much  livelier  in         Iscritophokia.       (From    /c^vsc,    slender, 

the  morning  that  at  any  other  part  of  the    and  <pw»,  the  voice.)     A  shrillness  of  the 

day  ;  for,  during  the  night,  the  irritability    voice ;  but  more  frequently  an  hesitation 

of  the  whole  frame,  and  especially  that  of    of  speech,  or  stammering;  it  is   the  psel- 

the   muscles  destined  for  labour,  viz.   the    lisnnis  hossituns  of  Cullen. 

muscles   for   voluntary   action,  is   re-accu-         Iscuurbtica.     (From  ta-^jn^m,  a  suppres- 

mulated.     The  same  law  explains  why  di-    sion  of  the  urine.)  Medicines  which  relieve 

gestion  goes  on  more  rapidly  the  first  hour    a  suppression  of  the  urine. 

after    food    is    swallowed,    than    at    any        ISCHURIA.      (From   ir%o,  to   restrain, 

other  time;  and  it  also  accounts   for  the    and  a^ov,  the  urine.)  A  suppression  of  urine. 

great  danger  that  accrues  to  a  famished    A   genus   of  disease    in  the    clsss    locales 

person  upon  first   taking  in   food.      9.    If    and  order  epischeses  of  Cullen.     There  are 

the  stimuli  which  keep  up  the  action  of    four  species  of  ischuria . 

any    irritable  body  be  withdrawn  for  too        1.  Ischuria  renalis,  coming  after  a  disease 

great  a  length  of  time,  that   process  on    of  the   kidneys,  with  a  troublesome  sense 

which   the  formation  of  the  principle  de-    of  weight  in  that  part. 

pends  is  gradually  diminished,  and  at  last         2.  Ischuria   ureter  ica,   a  disease   of    the 

entirely  destroyed-     When  the  irritability    kidneys,  a  sense  of  pain  or  uneasines  in  the 

of  the  system  is  too  quickly  exhausted  by    course  of  the  ureters. 

heat,  as   is  the  case   in  certain  warm    cli-         3.  Ischuria  vesicalis,  a  frequent  desire  to 

mates,  the  application  of  cold  invigorates    make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  the  hypo- 

the  frr.me,  because  cold  is  a  mere  diminu-    gastrium,    and   pain   at  the    neck  of  the 

tion  of  the  overplus  of  that  stimulus  which    bladder. 

was  causing  the  rapid  consumption  of  the        4.  Ischuria  urethralis,   a  frequent  desire 

principle.     Under  such  or  similar  circum-    to   make    water,   with   a   swelling  of  the 

stances,  therefore,  cold  is  a  tonic  remedy  ;    hypogastrium,  and  pain  of  some  part  of  the 

but  if,  in    a  climate  naturally  cold,  a  per-    urethra. 

son  were  to  go  into  a  cold  bath,  and  not        When  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  mak- 

soon  return   into  a  warmer  atmosphere,  it    ing  water,  attended  with  much  difficulty 

would  destroy  lite  just  in  the  same  manner    in  voiding  it,    the  complaint   is   called  a 

as  many   poor  people   who  have  no  com-    dysury,  or  strangurv  ;  and  when  there  is  a 

fortable    dwellings     are    often    destroyed    total   suppression  of  urine,  it  is  known  by 

from  being  too  long  exposed  to  the  cold  in    the  name  of  an  ischury.    Both  ischuria  and 

winter.     Upon  the  first  application  of  cold    dysuria  are  distinguished  into  acute,  when 

the  irritability  is  accumulated,  and  the  vas-    arising   in    consequence  of   inflammation, 

Ctilar  system  therefore  is  exposed  to  great    and  chronic,  when   proceeding  from    any 

action  ;  but,  .-ffter  a  certain  time,  all  action    other  cause,  such  as  calculus,  &c, 

is  so  much   diminished,  that  the  process,        The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  dis- 

whatever  it  be,  on  which  the  formation  of  eases  are,  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
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occasioned  either  by  venereal  sores,  or  by 
a  use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour  or  ulcer 
of  the  prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  considerable  enlarge- 
ments of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodge- 
ment of  indurated  faeces  in  the  rectum, 
spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  ab- 
sorption of  cantharides  applied  externally, 
or  taken  internally,  and  excess  in  drinking 
either  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors ;  but 
particles  of  gravel  sticking  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  lodging-  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the 
most  frequent  cause.  Gouty  matter  falling 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder  will  sometimes 
occasion  these  complaints. 

In  dysury  there  is  a  frequent  inclination 
to  make  water,  attended  with  a  smarting 
pain,  heat,  and  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  to- 
gether with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  The  symptoms  often  vary, 
however,  according  to  the  cause  which  has 
given  rise  to  it.  If  it  proceeds  from  a 
calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  besides 
the  affections  mentioned,  it  will  be  accom- 
panied with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute 
pains  in  the  loins  and  region  of  the  ureter 
and  kidney  of  the  side  affected.  When  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  ure- 
thra, is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be 
felt  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on 
voiding  the  last  drops  of  urine,  and  a 
stream  of  water  will  either  be  divided  into 
two,  or  be  discharged  in  a  twisted  man- 
ner, not  unlike  a  cork-screw.  If  a  scir- 
rhus  of  the  prostate  gland  has  occasioned 
the  suppression  or  difficulty  of  urine,  a 
hard  indolent  tumour,  unattended  with 
any  acute  pain,  may  readily  be  felt  in  the 
perinaeum,  or  by  introducing  the  finger  in 
ano. 

Dysury  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
danger,  unless,  by  neglect,  it  should  ter- 
minate in  a  total  obstruction.  Ischury 
may  always  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
complaint,  when  it  continues  for  any  length 
of  time,  from  the  great  distention  and  of- 
ten consequent  inflammation  which  ensue. 
In  those  c;>ses,  where  neither  a  bougie  nor 
a  catheter  can  be  introduced,  the  event, 
in   all    probability,    will  be    fatal,  as    few 


patients  will  submit  to  the  only  other  means 
of  drawii  g  oft  the  urine  before  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  inflammation  and  tendency 
to  gangrene  have  taken  place. 

Isinglass.     See  Ichthyocolla. 

Islan  uicus  muscus.  See  Lichen  islan- 
dictis. 

Isochroxos.  (From  iroc,  equal,  and 
^gom,  time.)  Preserving  an  equal  distance 
of  time  between  the  beats  ;  applied  to  the 
pulse. 

Isocrates.  (From  /sroc,  equal,  and  xs- 
gemu/ui.)  Wine  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water. 

Isodkomus.  (From  ta-o;,  equal,  and  cfgf- 
/u&),  to  run.)     The  same  as  Isochronos. 

Isoptrum.  (From  /<roc,  equal,  and  mtg, 
fire  i  so  named  from  its  flame-coloured 
flower.)     The  herb  arjuilegia. 

Isotonus.  (From  i<ro;t  equal,  and  twos, 
extension.)  Applied  to  fevers  which  are 
of  equal  strength  during  the  whole  of  the 
paroxysm. 

ISSUE.  Fonticulus,  An  artificial  ulcer, 
intended  as  a  remedy  on  certain  morbid 
affections,  by  producing  a  discharge  of  pu- 
rulent matter  from  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

Isthmiox.  (From  io-fl/w,  a  narrow 
piece  of  land  between  two  seas.)  The 
narrow  passage  between  the  mouth  and 
gullet  :  the  fauces. 

Isthmus  Vieussenii.  The  ridge  sur- 
rounding the  oval  fossa,  or  remains  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  in  the  right  auricle  of  the 
human  heart. 

Ithmoides.     Falsely,  tor  Ethmoides. 

Itinerarium.  (From  itinero,  to  travel.) 
The  catheter  ;  also  a  staff  used  in  cut- 
ting for  the  stone  ;  it  is  thus  named  by  Hil- 
danus. 

Iva  pecaxga.     See  Sarsaparilla. 

Ivy.     See  Hedera  urborea. 

IvUi  ground.     See  Hedera  terrestris. 

Ivy-gum.     See  Gwmrri  hederx. 

Ixia.  (From  /£oc,  glue.)  A  name  of 
the  carlina,  from  its  viscous  juice.  Also 
a  preternatural  distention  of  the  veins,  from 
i%c/uait  to  proceed  from. 

Ixixe.     See  Carlina  qunimifera. 
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J  ACE  A.  (Quia  prodest  hominibus  tristitia 
jacentibus  ;  because  it  resists  sorrow  ;  or 
from  iao/uhi,  to  heal.)  The  herb  pansey, 
or  heart's-ease. 

.1  aci>"thi;s.     See  Hyacinthus. 

Jack-by-the-hedge.     See  AUiaria. 

Jao*»BA.  (Named  because  it  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  J.mes,  or  because  it  was  di- 
rected to  be  gathered  about  the  feast  of 


St.  James.)  St.  James's  wort.  Ragwort. 
Ser.ecio  jacobita  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of 
this  common  plant  have  a  roughish,  bitter 
sub-acrid  taste,  extremely  nauseous.  A  de- 
coction is  s:ud  to  have  been  of  infinite  ser- 
vice in  the  cure  of  epidemic  camp  dysentery. 

Jalap.    See  JaUipinm. 

Jalapa.     See  Jalapium. 

JALAPIUM.     (From  Chalapa,  er  Xala. 
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pa,  in  New  Spain,  whence  it  is  brought.)        Jatralkiptes.    (From  <*Tg:c,  a  ph\- 
Jrtechoacanna  nigra.  Jalap.  The  plant  from     and  *xv$u,  to  anoint.)    One  who  i 
which  this  root  is  obtained  is  the  Convolvu-    to  cure  distempers  by  external  unctioi 
lusjalapa: — cuule  volubili  ,■  Joliis  ovatis,  sub-    friction:  Galen  makes  mention   ot  such  in 
cordatis,  obtusis,  obsolete  repundis,  subtus  vil-     his  time,  particularly  one  Diotas  ;  and  Pliny 
osis  ;  pedunculis  unifioris  :  a  naive  of  S  >uth    informs  us,  that  this  was  first  introduced  bv 
America.  In  the  shops,  the  rootis  found  both    Prodictis  of  Selymbria,  who  was  a  disciple 
cut  into  slices  and  whole,  of  an  oval  shape,    of  .Esculapius. 

solid,  ponderous,  blackish  on  the  outside,  Jatrocht.hicus.  (From  «rgoc,  a  pliy- 
but  grey  within,  and  marked  with  several  sician,  ami  XW*'  chymistry.)  Chymiaster. 
dark  veins,  by  the  number  of  which,  and  A  chymical  physician,  who  cures  by  means 
by  its  hardness,  heaviness,  and  dark  co-  of  chymical  medicines, 
lour,  the  goodness  of  the  root  is  to  be  esti-  Jatroliptice.  (From  /ai-goc,  a  phvsi- 
mated.  It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and  cian,  and  kuttoc,  to  anoint.)  The  method 
very  little  taste,  but  to  the  tongue,  and  to  of  curing  diseases  by  unction  and  fric- 
the   throat,    manifests  a   slight   degree  of   tion. 

pungency.  The  medicinal  activity  of  jalap  JATROPHA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
resides  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  plants  in  the  Linna.an  system, 
resin,  which,  though  given  in  small  closes,  Jatropha  curc  as.  The  systematic  name 
occasions  violent  tormina.  The  root,  pow-  of  a  plant  whose  seeds  resemble  the  castor- 
dertd,  is  a  very  common,  efficacious,  and  oil  seeds.  See  Ricinut  major. 
safe  purgative,  as  daily  experience  evinces  ;  Jatropiiysicus.  (From  /*Tgoc,  a  physi- 
but,  according  as  it  contains  more  or  less  cian,  and  <pu<7-«,  nature.)  An  epithet  be- 
resin,  its  effects  must  of  course  vary.  In  stowed  on  some  writings,  which  treat  of 
large  doses,  or  when  joined  with  calomel,  physical  subjects  with  relation  to  medi- 
it  is  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic  and    cines. 

hydrogogue.  In  the  pharmacopoeias,  this  Jecoraria.  (From  jecur,  the  liver;  so 
root  is  ordered  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  named  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases 
extract;  and  the  Edinburgh  College  directs  of  the  liver.)  See  Hepatica  terrestris.  Also 
it  also  in  powder,  with  twice  its  weigl\t  of  a  name  given  to  a  vein  in  the  right  hand, 
ohrystals  of  tartar.  because  it  was  usually  opened  in  diseases  of 

Jalapa  alba.     See  Mechoacanna.  the  liver. 

Jamaica  bark.     See  Chinchini  caribxa.  Jecoraria  vena.     The  hepatic  vein. 

Jamaica  pepper.     See  Pimenta.  Jecuii.     The  liver. 

Jamblici  sales.  A  preparation  with  Jecur  uterinum.  The  Placenta  is, 
sal-ammoniac,  some  aromatic  ingredients,  by  some,  thus  called,  from  the  supposed 
&c.  so  called  from  Jamblichus,  the  inventor  similitude  of  its  office  with  that  of  the 
of  it.  liver. 

Janitor.     (From  janua,  a   gate.)     The        JEJUNUM.     (From  jejunus,  empty.)  Je- 

pylorus,   so    called    from   its    being,   as    it   junum  intestinum.      The   second    portion  of 

were,  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  intestines,    the  small  intestines,  so  called  because  it  is 

Japan  earth.     See  Catechu.  mostly  found  empty.     See  Intestines. 

Japonica  terra.     See  Catechu.  JBLLY.     Modern   cliymists   have   given 

JARGON.      Terra   circona.      Terra   zer-    this  name  to  the  mucilaginous  substance, 

conia.     A  primitive  earth,  lately  lound  in    very    soluble  in   water,  and  not  at  all  in 

the  precious   stone  called  jargon,  or  hya-    spirits  of    wine,    that     is   obtained    from 

cinth  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.     When  cal-    all  the  soft  and  white  parts  of  animals,  such 

eined,  it  has  a  while  colour,  is  exceedingly    as   the  membranes,    tendons,  aponeuroses, 

heavy,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  has  no  taste,    cartilages,  ligaments,  and  skin,  by  bo. ling 

and  is  insoluble  in  water.  them  in  water.     If  the  decoction  or  jelly 

JASMINUM      Jasminum  ,•  ixir/uncc :  from    be   strongly  evaporated,  it  affords  a   dry, 

jasmen,  Arab,  or  from  iov,  a  violet,  and  trtt-    brittle,   transparent   substance,  known   by 

raw,  odour,  on  account  of  the  fine  odour  of  the  name  of  glue. 

the  flowers.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of       Jerusalem  cowslips.     See  Pulmonaria  ma- 
plants  in  the  Linnian  system.     Class,  Di-    culata. 
endria.     Order,  Monogynia.  Jerusalem  oak.     See  Iiotrya  vulgaris. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  jes-  Jerusalem  sage.  See  Pulmonaria  macu- 
samine.  The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant,    lata. 

the  Jasminum  officinale  of  Linnaeus,  have  a  Jessamine.  See  Jasminum. 
very  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They  Jlsuitanus  cortex.  (Jesuitanus  ,■  from 
afford,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil,  jesuita,  a  Jesuit.)  A  name  of  die  Peruvian 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy  to  rub  b*rk,  because  it  was  first  introduce^  into 
paralytic  limbs,  and  in  the  cure  of  rheu.  Europe  by  Father  de  Lugo,  a  Jesuit  See 
matic  pains.  Cinchona. 

Jasminum    officinale.       The   systema-        JisviTicrs  cortex.     See  Cinchona. 
tic  name  of  the  jessamine-tree.     See  Jas-        Jesuits  bark.     See  Cinchona, 
wnvin.  Jesuit  ah  us,     (From  jesiiita,  a  Jesuit.) 


JUG 

A  trivial  name  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  be- 
cause it  was  first  introduced  in  Europe  by 
Father  de  Lugo,  a  Jesuit. 

Jet.  A  black  bitumen,  hard  and  com- 
pact, like  certain  stones,  found  in  great 
abundance  in  various  parts  of  France,  Swe- 
den, Germany,  and  Ireland.  It  is  brilliant 
and  vitreous  in  its  fracture,  and  capable  of 
taking  a  good  polish  by  friction  :  it  attracts 
light  substances,  and  appears  to  be  electric, 
like  amber ;  hence  it  has  been  called 
black  amber ,•  it  has  no  smell,  but  when 
heated  it  acquires  one  like  bitumen  judai- 
cum. 

Jews  pitch.     See  Bitumen  judaicutn. 

John's  wort.     See  Hypericum. 

Jonthi.     See  Ionthns. 

Judicatorics.  (From  judico,  to  dis- 
cern.) An  obsolete  term  applied  to  a  syn- 
ocha  of  four  days,  because  its  termination 
may  certainly  be  foreseen. 

JUG  ALE  OS.  (Jugalis  ;  from  jugvm, 
a  yoke ;  from  its  resemblance,  or  because 
it  is  articulated  to  the  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw,  like  a  yoke.)  Os  main.  Os  zygoma- 
ticum.  The  ossa  malarum  are  the  promi- 
ent  square  hones  which  form  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheeks.  They  are  situated 
close  under  the  eyes,  and  make  part  of  the 
orbits.  Each  of  these  bones  has  three 
surfaces  to  be  considered.  One  of  these 
is  exterior  and  somewhat  convex.  The 
second  is  superior  and  concave,  serving  to 
form  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
orbit.  The  third,  which  is  posterior,  is  very 
unequal  and  concave,  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Each 
of  these  bones  may  be  described  as  having 
four  processes,  formed  by  their  four  angles. 
Two  of  these  may  be  called  orbit ar  pro- 
cesses. The  superior  one  is  connected 
with  the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis  ; 
and  the  inferior  one  with  the  malar  process 
of  the  maxillary  bone.  The  third  is  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  ;  and  the  fourth  forms  a  bony 
arch,  by  its  connection  with  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  infants, 
these  bones  are  entire  and  completely  ossi- 
fied. 

JUGLANS.  (Quasi  Jovis  glans,  the 
royal  fruit,  from  its  magnitude.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  JTonoecia-  Order,  Poly- 
andria.     The  walnut-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopa-ial  name  of  the  wal- 
nut. The  tree  which  bears  this  fruit  is  the 
Juglans  regia  o*  Linnxus  '.—foliohs  ovlaibus 
glabris  subserratis  subiequalibus.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Persia,  but  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try. The  unripe  fruit,  which  has  an  astrin- 
gent bitterish  ta^te,  and  has  been  long  em- 
ployed as  a  pickle,  is  the  part  directed  for 
medicinal  use  by  the  London  College,  on  ac- 
count of  its  anthelmintic  virtues.  An  ex- 
tract of  the  green  fruit  is  the  most  conve- 
nient preparation,  as  it  may  be  kept  for  a 
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sufficient  length  of  time,  and  made  agree- 
able to  the  stomach  of  the  patient,  by  mix- 
ing it  with  cinnamon  water. 

Juglans  begia.  The  systematic  name 
of  ihe  walnut  tree.     See  Juglans. 

JUGULAR  VEINS.  {Vena:  jugularia ; 
from  jugulum,  the  throat.)  These  veins 
run  from  the  head  down  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  are  divded,  from  their  situation, 
into  external  :md  internal.  The  external, 
or  superficial,  jugular  vein  receives  the 
blood  from  the  frontal,  angular,  temporal, 
auricular,  sublingual  or  ranine,  and  the 
occipital  veins.  The  internal^  or  deep- 
seated,  jugular  vein,  receive j  the  blood  from 
the  lateral  sinusses  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  veins.  Both 
jugulars  unite,  and  form,  with  the  subcla- 
vian vein,  the  superior  vena  cava,  which 
terminates  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Jugumjm.  (From  jugum,  a  yoke ;  be- 
cause the  yoke  is  fastened  tw  this  part.) 
The  throat,  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

Jujubes.     See  Jujubes. 

Jujube.  (Arab.)  Jujubes.  A  half- 
dried  fruit  of  the  plumb  kind,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  olive,  the  produce  of  the 
Jlhammes  zizyphus  of  Linnaeus.  Jujubes, 
when  in  perfection,  have  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  they  are  common,  they 
make  an  article  of  food  in  their  recent 
state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

July  /lowers.     See  Caryophyllux  ruber. 

Jcncus  odohatus,  Fcenum  camelorum. 
Juncus  aramaticus.  Camel-hay.  Sweet 
rush.  This  dried  plant,  Andropogon  scfue- 
nanthus  of  Linnaeus,  is  imported  into  this 
country  from  Turkey  and  Arabia.  It  has 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish, 
not  unpleasant  taste.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a  stomachic  and  deobstruent. 

Juniper.  See  Juniperus. 

Juniper  gum.     See  Sandarack: 

JUNIPERUS.  (Juniperus;  from  ju. 
venis,  young,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth  ; 
so  called  because  it  produces  its  young 
berries  while  the  old  ones  are  ripening.") 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order, 
Monadelphia. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the 
common  juniper,  Juniperus  communis  of 
Linnaeus  -.—foliis  ternis  patentibus  mucrona- 
tis,  baccis  longioribus.  Both  the  tops  and 
berries  of  this  indigenous  plant  are  directed 
in  our  pharmacopeias,  but  the  latter  are 
usually  preferred,  and  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Holland  and  Italy.  Of  their  efficacy 
as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic,  there  are  several  relations 
b  physicians  of  great  authority  :  and  me- 
dical writers  have  also  spoken  of  the  utility 
of  the  juniper  in  nephritic  cases,  uterine 
obstructions,  scorbut.c  affections,  and  some 
cutaneous  diseases.    Our    pharmacooceias 
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direct  the  essential  oil,  and  a  spirituous  dis- 
tillation ol  the  berries,  to  be  kept  in  toe  shops. 

Ju.niperus  communis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  juniper-tree.     See  Juniperiu. 

JiMi'EKCs  licia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  winch  affords  the  frankincence. 
See  Olibanum. 

Jonipehus  sabiiva.  The  systematic  name 
»f  the  savine-tree.     See  Sabina. 


Jupitbu.     The   ancient   chymical 
of  tin,  because  supposed  under  the 
meil   of  that  planet. 

Jlvantia.  (From  juvo,  to  assist.)  Me- 
dicines, or  assistances  ol  any  kind,  which 
relieve  a  distemper. 

Juxtangina.  (From  juxta,  near,  and 
angina,  a  quinsy.)  A  disease  resembling  a 
quinsy. 
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J\^-emferta  rotunda.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  officinal 
zedoary.     Zedoria. 

Kajeput  oleum.     See  Cajeput  oil. 

Kali.  (Arab.)  The  Kali  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias is  the  vegetable  alkali  or  potash. 
See  Potassc. 

Kali  acetatum.     See  Jlcelas  f>otass<e. 

Kali  jeratum.     See  Carbonas potass*'. 

Kali  arsenic  at  um  A  prepartion  of 
arsenic,  composed  of  the  vegetable  alkali 
and  the  oxyd  of  arsenic.  It  is  the  active 
ingredient  in  Fowler's  mineral  solution.  See 
Liquor  arstniculis. 

Kali  cithatum.  Jllkali  volatile,  succo 
citri  saturatum.  The  neutral  saline  li- 
quor, a  curat  of  potash,  is  made  by  satu- 
rated prepared  kali  with  lemon  juice.  It 
is  the  base  of  the  saline  draught;  it  pos- 
sesses nervine  and  sudorific  properties ; 
and  is  exhibited  in  rheumatism,  catarrh, 
and  most  febrile  diseases. 

Kali  prt:paratum.  See  Subcarbonas 
potnssce. 

Kali  purum.     See  Polasnafusu. 

Kali  sulphuratum.  See  Suhhuretum 
potassae. 

Kali  tartarizatcm.  See  Tartras po- 
tasstc. 

Kali  vitriol atl-m.  See  Sulphas  potassce. 

Keiri.     See  Chieri. 

KELP.  The  mineral  alkali  which  is  ob- 
tained in  this  country  by  burning  marine 
plants. 

Kerato  pharyxgjbus.  (From  *?£«;,  a 
horn,  and  qxguy%,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle 
so  named  from  its  shape,  and  insertion  in  the 
pharynx. 

Kermf.s.  {Chermah,  Arab.)  Gramim 
tinctorium.  Coccus  baphica.  Round  red- 
dish grains,  about  the  size  of  peas,  found  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  ad- 
hering to  the  branches  of  the  scarlet  oak. 
They  are  the  nidus  of  a  minute  red  animal- 
cule, called  Coccus  quereus  ilicis  of  Linnae- 
us. The  conf'fctio  alkermes,  now  obsolete, 
was  prepared  with  these,  which  possess 
corroborant  and  adstringent  virtues. 


Kermf.s  mineralis.  A  preparation  of 
antimony,  so  termed  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  insect  of  that  name.  It  is  now  dis- 
used in  medicine,  and  gives  place  to  the 
other  preparations  of  antimony;  See  II; - 
drosulphnrelum  slibii  rubruni. 

Kernel  ~vort.      Scrophulariti  vulgaris. 

Kerva.     Kervah,  Arab.)     The  ricitlits. 

KETCHUP.  The  prepared  liquor  of  the 
mushroom. 

KEYSER'S  PILLS.  A  once  celebrated 
mercurial  medicine,  the  method  of  pre- 
paring which  was  purchased  by  the  French 
government,  and  has  since  been  published 
by  M.  Richard.  The  hvdrargyrus  aceta- 
tus  is  considered  as  an  adequate  substitute 
for  the  more  elaborate  form  of  Keyser. 
M.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Key- 
ser's  pills  with  observing,  that  he  considers 
it  to  be,  without  exception,  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  venereal  disease  hither- 
to discovered.  Rut  further  trials  of  this 
remedy  do  not  justify  the  sanguine  accounts 
of  its  properties  ;  though  it  may  succeed 
when  some  of  the  other  mercurial  prepara- 
tions have  failed. 

Kibes.     A  name  for  chilblains. 

Kidneys,  Renes.  Two  abdominal  vis- 
cera, shaped  like  a  kidney-bean,  that  se- 
crete the  urine.  They  are  situated  on  each 
lumbar  region,  near  the  first  lumbar  verte- 
bra, behind  the  peritoneum,  and  are  com- 
posed of  three  substances,  a  corneal,  which 
is  the  external,  and  very  vascular ;  a  lu- 
bul  -se,  which  consists  of  small  tubes  ; 
and  a  papillous  substance,  which  is  the 
innermost.  The  kidneys  are  generally  sur- 
rounded with  more  or  less  adipose  mem- 
brane, and  they  have  also  a  proper  mem- 
brane, membrana  propria,  which  is  closely 
accreted  to  the  cortical  substance.  The 
renal  arteries,  called  also  emulgents,  pro- 
ceed from  the  aorta.  The  veins  evacuate; 
their  blood  into  the  ascending  cava.  I  h< 
absorbents  accompany  the  blood-rest 
and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
nerves  of  the  kidneys  are  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  and  great   intercost;<Is.    The 
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excretory  duct  of  this  viscus  is  called  the 
ureter.  At  the  middle  or  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney,  where  the  blood-vessels  enter  it,  is  a 
large  membranous  bag,  which  diminishes 
like  a  funnel,  and  forms  a  long  canal,  or 
ureter,  that  conveys  the  urine  fiom  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder,  which  it  perforates 
obliquely, 

KiKKKuxr.ttvLO.  A  pure  resin,  very 
similar  to  copal,  but  of  a  more  beautiful 
whiteness  and  transparency.  It  is  brought 
from  America,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  hysterica,  teta- 
nus, 8tc.  It  forms  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
varnishes. 

KiKr.     (Kike,  Arabian.)      See  Tticinua. 

Kina  ki.na.     See  Cinchona. 

Kinkixa.     See  Cinchona. 

KINO,      (Indian.)      Gummi  gambiense. 


Gummi  rubrum  adsiringens gambiente.  The 
tree  from  which  tins  re>in  is  obtained, 
though  not  botanicalry  ascertained,  ;.s  known 
to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gambia, 
in  Africa.  On  wounding  iisbark,  the  riuid 
kino  immediately  issues  drop  by  drop,  and, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  formed  into  hard 
masses.  It  is  very  like  the  resin  called 
Sanguis  draconis  ,■  is  much  redder,  more 
firm,  resinous,  and  -idstringent,  than  cate- 
chu. It  is  now  in  common  use,  and  is  the 
most  efficacious  vegetable  adstringent,  or 
styptic,  in  the  materia  medica.  Its  dose  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains. 

Knee-holly.     See  Ruscus. 

Knee  pan      See  Patella. 

Kolto.  (P.>lonese.)  The  plica  poloitr- 
ca,  or  plaited  hair. 

Ktnache.     See  Cvnanche. 


L. 


JLiABTUNTTM.     See  Ladanum. 

Labia  leporina.  {Leporina ;  from  le- 
pus,  a  hare,  resembling  a  hare.)  The  hare- 
lip. 

LABORATORIUM.  (From  laboro,  to 
labour.)  A  place  properly  fitted  up  for  he 
performance  of  chym  cal  operations. 

LABYRINTH.  That  part  of  the  inter- 
nal ear  behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  ; 
it  is  constituted  by  the  cochlea,  vestibu- 
lum,  and  semicircular  canals. 

Lac.     See  Lacca. 

Lac  ammoxiaci.  See  Mistura  ammo- 
niaci. 

Lac  amygdal.'e.  A  very  pleasant,  cool- 
ing, demulcent  drink,  calculated  to  allevi- 
ate ardor  urinae,  and  relieve  strangury.  It 
forms  a  pleasant  ptisan  in  coughs,  hoarse- 
nesses, and  catarrhs.  See  Mistura  amyg- 
dala:. 

Lac  assafo-itida.  See  Mistura  assafoe- 
tida. 

Lac  sulphuris.  See  Sulphur prjecipitatum. 

Lacca.  (From  lakah,  Arab.)  Gummi 
Laccce.  Stick-lac  Gum  lac  Seed-lac. 
Shell  lac.  The  improper  name  of  gum-lac 
is  given  to  a  concrete  brittle  substance,  of 
•  dark  red  colour,  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  i'lcrustated  on  the  twigs  of  the  Cro 
ton  lacciferum  ofLinnzUS: — foliis  ovatis  to- 
mentosis  serrulatis  petiolati-:,  colycibun  to- 
mentona,  where  it  is  deposited  by  a  small 
insect,  at  present  not  scientifically  known. 
It  is  found  in  very  great  quantities.  -»n  the 
uncultivated  mountains  on  both  sides  the 
Ganges  ;  and  is  of  great  use  to  the  natives 
in  various  works  of  art,  as  varnish,  paint- 
ing, dyeing,  Sic.  When  the  resinous  mat- 
is  broken  ofTthe  wood  into  small  pieces 


of  grains,  it  is  termed  seed-lac,  and  when 
melted  and  formed  into  flat  plates,  shell- 
lac  This  substance  is  chiefly  employed 
for  making  sealing-wax.  A  tincture  of  it 
is  recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic  to 
wash  the  gums. 

Lachryma  abiegxas.  Sec  Tcrebivthina 
argentarotensis. 

LACHRYMjE.  The  tears.  A  limpid 
fluid  secret ed  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and 
flowing  on  the  surf.ee  of  tlie  eye. 

LACHRYMAL  HONE.     See   Unguis  os. 

LACHRYMAL  DUCTS.       Ductus   !ach- 

rynmles.     The  excretory  ducts  of  th(    .ch- 

rymal  gland,  which  open  upon  the  internal 

surface  of  the  sipper  e\   -lid. 

LACHRYMAL  GLAND.  Glandula  lack, 
rymatts.  A  glomerate  gland,  situated  above 
the  external  angle  of  the  orbit,  in  a  peculiar 
depression  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  >-ecr<  tes 
the  tears,  and  conveys  them  to  the  eye  by 
its  excretory  ducts,  which  are  six  <>r  eight 
in  number. 

LACHRYMAL  NERVE.  The  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  from  the  head  is  d;  ided  into  se- 
veral branches,  the  first  of  which  is  called 
the  orbit  ary  brunch  ;  this  is  divided  into 
three  more,  the  third  of  Which  is  called  the 
lachrymal,  branch  ;  it  goes  off  chiefly  to  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

Lacoxiccm.  (Because  they  were  much 
used  by  the  people  of  Lacoma.)  A  stove, 
or  sweating-room, 

LACTATION.  (From  lacleo,  to  suckle.) 
The  giving  suck. 

LACTATS      (Lactas.)    Salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  Ih*  acid  of  sour  whey,  ot  '.  eric 
acid,  with   different  bases ;  thus  aluminous 
liiciat,  ammoniacal  lactat,  &c 
3lf 
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LACTEALS.  Vum  lactea.  The  absor- 
bents   of  the  mesentery,  which   originate 

in  the  s;n.dl  intestines,  and  convey  the 
chyle  from  thence  to  the  ih  >racic  duct. 
They  are  very  tender  and  transparent  ves- 
sels, possessed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
valves,  which,  when  distended  with  chyle, 
a  milky  or  lacteal  fluid,  give  them  a  knotty 
appearance.  They  arise  from  the  internal 
stirt.ee  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  small  in- 
testines, perforate  the  other  coats,  and  form 
a  kind  of  net-work,  whilst  the  greater  num- 
ber uni;e  one  with  another  between  the 
muscular  and  external  coats.  From  thence 
they  proceed  between  the  lamina;  of  the 
mesentery  to  the  conglobate  glands.  In 
their  course  they  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  gland  through  which  they  pass,  be- 
ing distributed  through  them  several  times, 
and  curled  in  various  directions.  The  lac- 
teals,  having  passed  these  glands,  go  to 
others,  and  at  length  seek  those  nearest 
the  mesentery.  From  these  glands,  which 
are  only  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  more,  the 
lacteals  p  iss  out  and  ascend  with  the  me- 
senteric artery,  and  unite  with  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  lower  extremities-,  and  tliose  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  then  form  a 
common  trunk,  the  thoracic  duct,  which, 
in  some  subjects,  is  dilated  at  its  origin, 
forming  the  rcceptaculutn  chyli.  See  Nutri- 
tion. 

LACTIC  ACID.  (From  lac,  milk.)  The 
acid  of  sour  milk. 

Lactica.  The  Arabian  name  for  that 
species  of  fever  which  the  Greeks  call  Ty- 
phis, or  Typhodes. 

Lactifuga.  (From  lac,  milk,  And  fug o, 
to  drive  away.)  Medicines  which  dispel 
milk. 

LACTUCA.  (From  lac,  milk;  named 
from  the  milk;:  juice  which  exudes  upon  its 
being  wounded.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linn.xan  system.  Class, 
Syngrnesia.     Order,  Polygamia  cequales. 

2.  The  pharmacopueial  name  of  the  gar- 
den-lettuce, the  Lactnca  sativa  cultivated  ; 
it  is  esteemed  as  an  whoisome  aperient 
bi'ter  anodyne,  easy  of  digestion,  but  afford- 
ing no  nutriment.  Lettuces  appear  to  agree 
better  with  hot,  bilious,  melancholic  tem- 
peraments, than  the  plegma  io.  The  seeds 
possess  a  quantity  of  oily  substance,  which, 
triturated  with  water,  forms  an  emulsion 
esteemed  by  some  in  ard  >r  urinx,  and  some 
diseases  of  the  urinary  passage.  Lettuce 
was  famous  for  the  cure  of  the  Kmperor 
Augustus,  md  formed  the  opiate  of  Galen, 
in  his  old  age  ;  a  proof  that,  in  the  warmer 
climates,  it  must  acquire  an  exaltation  of 
its  virtues  above  what  is  met  with  in  this 
country. 

Lactuca  r;nAYEOLENs  Opium  scented 
lettuce.  Strong-^cen'ed  lettuce.  Lactu- 
ca sylvpxlris.  Lactuca  virosa  of  L>n>  xus  : 
—foliis  horizontalibus  carino  aculeatis  ten- 
fatis.    A  common  plant  in  our  hedges  and 


ditches.  It  has  a  strong  ungrateful  smell, 
resembling  that  of  opium,  and  a  bitterish 
acrid  taste  :  it  abounds  with  a  milky  juice, 
in  which  its  sensible  qualities  seem  to  re- 
side, and  which  appears  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  Dioscondes,  who  describes  the 
odour  and  taste  of  the  juice  as  nearly 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  white  poppy.  Its 
effects  are  also  said,  according  to  llaller, 
to  be  powerfully  narcotic.  Dr.  Collin,  at 
Vienna,  first  brought  the  lactuca  virosa 
into  medical  repute,  and  its  character  has 
lately  induced  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh  to  insert  it  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Materia  Medica.  Mure  than  twenty- 
four  cases  of  dropsy  are  said,  by  Collin,  to 
have  been  successfully  treated,  by  em- 
ploying an  extract  prepared  from  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  this  plant,  which  is  stated 
not  only  to  be  powerfully  diuretic,  but, 
by  attenuating  the  viscid  humours,  to  pro- 
mote all  the  secretions,  and  to  remove  vis- 
ceral obstructions.  In  the  more  simple 
cases,  proceeding  from  debility,  the  ex- 
tract, in  doses  of  eighteen  to  thirty  grains 
a-day,  proved  sufficient  to  accomplish  a 
cure  :  but  when  the  disease  was  inveterate, 
and  accompanied  with  visceral  obstructions, 
the  quantity  of  extract  was  increased  to 
three  drachms  ;  nor  did  larger  doses,  though 
they  excited  nausea,  ever  produce  any 
other  bad  effect;  and  the  patients  conti- 
nued so  strong  under  the  use  of  this  reme- 
dy, that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  em- 
ploy any  tonic  medicines.  Though  Dr. 
Collin  began  his  experiments  with  the 
lactuca  at  the  Pazman  hospital,  at  the 
time  he  was  trying  the  arnica,  1771,  yet 
very  few  physicians,  even  at  Vienna,  have 
since  adopted  the  use  of  this  plant.  Plen- 
ciz,  indeed,  has  published  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  its  efficacy,  while  Qtiarin  informs 
us  that  he  never  experienced  any  good 
effect  from  its  use;  alleging,  that  ihose 
who  were  desirous  of  supporting  its  charac- 
ter, mixed  with  it  a  quantity  of  extractum 
scillx.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
shall  only  say,  that  the  recommendation  of 
this  medicine  by  Dr.  Collin,  will  be  scarce- 
ly .hought  sufficient  to  establish  its  use  in 
England. 

Lactuca  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lettuce.     See  Lactuca. 

Lactuca  sylvestkis.  Scariola.  The 
officinal  name  of  the  Lactuca  scaricla  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  possesses  a  stronger  degree  of 
bitterness  than  the  Lactuca  sativa,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  aperient  and  laxative.  It 
is  nearly  similar,  in  virtue  as  in  taste,  to  en- 
dive un  hutched. 

Lactuca  virosa  The  systematic  name 
of  the  opium-scented  lettuce.  See  Lactuca 
gravenleiis. 

Lactucella-  (Diminutive  of  lactuca  the 
lettuce  ;  so  named  from  its  milky  juice.) 
The  sow-thistle. 

Lactccimiwa.    (From  lacteo,  to  suckle  ■ 
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»o  called  because  they  happen  chiefly  to 
children  while  at  the  breast.)  Aphthx,  or 
little  ulcers,  or  crusty  scabs,  on  the  skin. 
Lactumen.  (From  lac,  milk;  so  named 
because  it  is  covered  with  a  white  crust.) 
The  achor,  or  scald-head  ;  also  a  little  crus- 
ty scab  on  the  skin,  affecting  chiefly  chil- 
dren at  the  breast. 

LACUN/E.  (Lacuna  ;  from  lacus,  a 
channel.)  The  mouths  or  openings  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  muciparous  glands  in 
the  urethra,  and  other  parts. 

LADANUM.  (From  ladon,  Arab.) 
Labdanum.  This  resinous  juice  exudes 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Cistus  creticus  of 
Linnaeus  : — aborescens  e.vtipulatus,  foliis 
spatulato-ovatis  petiolatis  enervhs  scabris, 
calycinis  lanceolatis ;  in  Candia,  where  in- 
habitants collect  it  by  lightly  rubbing  the 
leaves  with  leather,  and  afterwards  scra- 
ping it  oft",  and  forming  it  into  irregular 
masses  for  exportation.  Three  sorts  ot 
ladanum  have  been  described  by  authors, 
but  only  two  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
shops.  The  best,  which  is  very  rare,  is  in 
dark-coloured  masses,  of  the  consistence 
of  a  soft  plaster,  and  growing  still  softer  on 
being  handled  ;  the  other  is  in  long  rolls, 
coiled  up  much  harder  than  the  preceding, 
and  not  so  dark.  The  first  has  commonly 
a  small,  and  the  last  a  large,  admixture  of 
fine  sand,  Without  which  they  cannot  be 
collected  pure,  independently  of  designed 
abuses :  the  dust  blown  on  the  plant  by 
winds,  from  the  loose  sands  among  which 
it  grows,  being  retained  by  the  tenacious 
juice.  The  soft  kind  has  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  lightly  pungent  bitterish  taste  : 
the  hard  is  much  weaker.  Ladanum  was 
formerly  much  employed  internally  as  a 
pectoral  and  adstringent  in  catarrhal  af- 
fections, dysenteries,  and  several  other 
diseases  ;  at  present,  however,  it  is  wholly 
confined  to  external  use,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  stomachic  plaster,  emplastvum 
fadani. 

Ladies  bedstravi.     See  Galium  luteum. 

Ladies  mantle.     See  Mchemilla. 

Ladies  smock.     See  Cardamine. 

L.ktificantia.  (From  Lttijico,  to  make 
glad.)  This  term  hath  been  applied  to 
many  compositions  under  the  intention  of 
cordials ;  but  both  the  medicine  and  dis- 
tinction are  now  quite  disused. 

Lauahos.  (Axyagof,  lax ;  so  named 
from  its  comparative  laxity.)  The  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

LAGOPHTIJALMIA.  (From  hnytt,  a 
hare,  and  csj>9*A,uo?,  an  eye  ;  because  it  is 
believed  that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes 
•  >pen.)  Logophthahnos.  The  hare's  eye. 
A  disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut. 
The  following  complaints  may  arise  from 
it:  a  constant  weeping  of  the  organ,  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the  al- 
ternate closure  and  opening  of  th  eye- 
lids which  motions  so  materially  contri- 


tribute  to  propelling  the  tears  into  the 
nose  ;  blindness  in  a  strong  lie;ht,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  to  moderate  the  rays 
Which  fall  on  the  eye";  on  the  same  account, 
the  sight  becomes  gradually  very  much 
weakened  ;  incapacity  to  sleep  where  there 
is  any  light ;  irritation,  pain,  and  redness 
of  the  eye,  from  this  organ  being  exposed 
to  the  extraneous  substances  in  the  atmos- 
phere, without  the  eyelids  having  the  pow- 
er of  washing  them  away  in  the  natural  man- 
ner. 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the 
whole  eye,  or  a  staphyloma,  may  obviously 
produce  lagophthalmos.  But  affections  of 
the  upper  eyelids  are  the  common  causes. 
Heister  says  lie  has  seen  the  complaint  ori- 
ginate from  a  disease  of  the  lower  one.  Now 
and  then  lagoplithalmos  depends  on  para- 
lysis of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  A  cicatrix, 
a*'ter  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  burn,  is  the  most 
frequent  cause. 

LinoroDiuM.  (From  A*yos,  a  hare, 
and  5r«,  a  foot  ;  so  called  bee  mse  it  has 
narrow  hairy  leaves,  like  the  foot  of  a 
hare.)  The  herb  hare's  foot  trefoil. 

Lorostoma      (From  hayoc,  a  hare,  and 
robust,  the    mou'h  ;   so  called    because   the 
tipper  lip  is  divided  :n  the  middle  like  that 
of  a  hare.)     The  hare  lip. 
Lakexveed     See  Hydropiper. 
Lamac.     Gum-arabic. 
Lambdacimds.      A    defect    in     speech, 
which  consists  in  an  inability  to  pronounce 
certain  consonants,  or  is   that  stammering, 
or  difficulty  of  speech,  called   Psellismus 
Lallans,  that  is,  when  the  letter  L  is  pro- 
nounced too  liquid,  and  often  in  the  place 
of  R. 

LAMBDOIDAL  SUTURE.  (SatuTa 
Lambdoidalis  ,-  from  A,  and  e«f&c,resemblance; 
because  i'  is  shaped  like  the  leter  A.)  Oc- 
cipit  1  suture.  Tie  suture  that  unites  the 
occipital  bone  to  the  two  parietal  bones. 

Lamhitivum.  (From  lambo,  to  lick  up.) 
A  linctus  or  medicine  to  be  licked  up. 

Lamella.  (Dim.  of  lamina,  a  plate  of 
metal.)  The  thin  plates,  or  gills,  of  a 
mushroom. 

LAMINA.  (From  6Ao4>,  to  beat  off)  A 
bone,  or  membrane,  or  any  substance  re- 
sembling a  thin  plate  of  metal.  The  lap 
of  the  ear. 

Lamium  album.  (From  Lamium,  a 
mountain  of  loira,  where  it  grew,  or  from 
lama,  a  ditch,  because  it  usually  grows 
about  ditches  and  neglected  places.)  Ur- 
tica  mortua.  Galeopsis.  Arcliangelica.  Dead 
nettle.  White  archangel  nettle.  Uterine 
hemorrhages  and  fluor  lbus  are  s  id  to  be 
relieved  by  infusions  of  this  plant,  from 
whose  sensible  qualities  very  little  benefit 
can  be  expected. 

Lamps  Air  a.     See  Lapsana. 
L\NCETTA.  (Dim.  of  lancea,  a  spear.) 
A  lancet.     An  instrument  used  in  phlebo- 
tomy. 
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Laoxica  (okvtio.      \  method  of  curing 
the      "it,  by  ev 'pirating  the  morbid  matter 
y  topical  applications. 

Lvimctica.  (From  Astarc^a,  to  evacu. 
ate.)     Purgative  medicines. 

Lapatia.  From  (xrtzr^w,  to  empty ; 
so  named  from  its  concave  and  empty  ap- 
pearance.)    The  flank. 

Lap  auocele  (From  k*th^a,  the  flank, 
and  K»k»,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  through 
the     -le  of  the  belly. 

Lapathum.  (From  x=£Taf&>,  to  evacu- 
ate; v>  named  because  it  purges  gently.) 
'I'he  dock. 

Lapathum  acetosum.     See  Acetosa. 

Lapathum   acutum.     See   Oxij'apathum. 

Lapathum  a^uaticum.  See  Ilgdrolapa- 
thum 

Lapides  caxcrorum.     See  Cancer. 

Lapidellum  Lapidellus.  (From  lapis, 
a  stone.)  The  name  of  a  kind  of  spoon, 
formerly  used  to  take  out  small  stones  and 
fragments  from  the  bladder. 

Lafilli  caxcrorum.  Crab's  stones, 
comm  inly  called  crab's  eyes.  See   Cancer. 

Lapis  bezoaii.     See   Bezoar. 

Lapis  cjeruleus.     See  Lapis  lazuli. 

La        i  alajwinaris.     See   Calamine. 

Lapi  calcareus.  Hard  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Lapis  cyaxus.     See  Lapis  lazuli. 

Lapis   h.v.matites.     Se    Hematites. 

Lapis  hiherxicus.  Tegula  hybemica. 
Jlrdesia  hibermca.  Hardesia.  Irish  slate. 
A  kind  or  slate,  or  very  hard  stone,  found 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  in  a  mass  of  a 
blueish  black  colour,  which  stains  the 
hands.  When  dried  and  powdered,  it  is 
pale,  or  of  a  whitish  blue,  and  by  keeping 
grows  black.  In  the  fire  it  yields  a  sul- 
phureous gar,  :ind  acquires  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, with  additional  hardness.  It  is  occa- 
sionally powdered  by  the  common  people, 
and  taken  in  spruce  beer,  against  inward 
bruises. 

Lapis  hystricis,     See  Bezoiir  porcinum. 

Lapis  ixferxalis.  An  old  ;iame  for  the 
caustic  pot'ish.     See  PotussaJ'usa. 

Lapis  lazuli.  Lapis  cyanus.  Azure 
stone  A  combination  of  silex,  the  blue 
fluate  of  lime  and  sulphat  of  lime,  and  iron. 
This  singular  mixture  forms  a  stone,  of  a 
beautiful  opike  blue,  which  it  preserves 
in  a  strong  heat,  and  does  not  suffer  any 
alteration  by  the  contact  of  air.  It  was 
formerly  exhibited  as  a  purgative  and  vo- 
mit,  and  given  in  epilepsy. 

Lapis  malacexsis.  See  Bezoar  porci- 
num. 

Lapis  poiicixus.  See  Bezoar  porci- 
num. 

Lapis  simi.e.     Ste  Bezoar  simi<e. 
.     Lappa  major.     See  Bardada. 

Lapsaxa.  (a*4*vx,  from  Lampsacus, 
the  town  near  which  it  flourished  ;  or  from 
ijvrngai,  to  evacuate  ;  because  it  was  said 


to  relax  the  bowels  )  Lamptana.  .\'<i; . 
Papillaris  herba.  Dock-cresses.  Nipple- 
wort. Tins  plant,  /  mnmnU  of 
Linnaeus,  is  a  lactescent  bitter,  and  n< 
similar  in  virtui  s  to  the  cichorv,  dandelion, 
and  endive.  1<  has  been  employed  chiefly 
for  external  purposes,  against  wounds  anil 
ulcerations,  whence  the  name  of  nipple-wort 
and  p  piilaris 

I.iiir:  is  (juttvuis.  A  malignant  inflam- 
mation oi  the  tonsils,  in  which  the  patient 
appears  as   if  he    were  suffocated  with  a 

Labbasoh.     Antimony. 

Lurcli-tree.    Sec  Terebinthina  vencta* 

LAUD.     The  English  name  of  hog's  fat, 
when    melted    down.      Ilog's    lard,    adept 
shcUc,  forms  the   base  of  many  ungu 
and  is  often  eaten  by  the  poor  instead  of 
butter. 

LA  RYNGQTOMY.  (From  as^}£,  the  la- 
rynx, and  Tiu.va>,  to  cut.)     See  lirnncliotnmy. 

LAIiYNX.  (A*g</}£,  a  Greek  primitive) 
A  cartilaginous  caviiy,  situated  behind  tlie 
tongue,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  fauces, 
and  lined  with  an  exquisitely  sensible  mem- 
brane. It  is  composed  of  the  annular  or 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  scutiform  or  thyroid, 
the  epiglottis,  and  two  arytenoid  curtilages. 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  b  fill- 
ed the  glottis.  The  laryngeal  arteriei  are 
branches  of  the  external  carotids.  The  la- 
ryngeal vein*  evacuate  their  blood  into  the 
external  jugulars,  The  nerves  of  the  larynx 
are  from  the  eighth  pair.  The  use  of  he 
larynx  is  to  constitute  the  organ  of  voice, 
and  to  serve  also  for  respiration. 

Lascivis.  (From  lacio,  >o  ensnare  ;  upon 
account  of  its  irregular  motions.)  An  epi- 
thet used  by  Paracelsus  for  the  chorea 
Sandi  viti. 

Laser.  (A  term  used  by  the  Cyrenians.) 
The  herb  lasser-wort,  or  assafbetida. 

Laslrpitium  latiitolium.  (From  laser, 
perhaps  from  lazar,  Arab.)  The  systematic 
name  of  the  while  gentian.  See  Gentiana 
alba. 

L\skhpitum  siler.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  heart  wort.    See  Seseli. 

LATERAL  OPERATION.  One  mode  of 
cutting  for  the  stone  is  so  called 

LATERAL  S1NUSSES.  The  bifurcation 
and  continuation  of  the  longitudinal  situs 
of  the  dura  mater.  They  commence  about 
the  middle  of  the  tentorium,  one  passing 
along  each  horizontal  crucial  spine  within 
the  tentorium,  and  round  to  the  foramen 
lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  where  the  internal 
jugular  vein  begins.  Their  use  is  to  carry 
the  blood  from  the  vein  into  the  internal 
jugulars,  which  return  it  to  the  heart. 

Latex.  (Latez.  quod  in  vems  terra  latent.") 
Water,  or  juice     A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  blood    as  b'  ing  the  spring  or  source 
of  all  the  humours. 
.     LATER1TIOUS    SEDIMENT.        (La.. 
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tei-iteus  ,-  from  later,  a  brick.)  A  term  ap- 
pli  .I  tothe  br  ck-iike  aed  .em  occasional- 
ly d<  p  sited  in  the  urine  of  people  afflicted 
Willi  fver. 

LATBrnia.  (From  k*ba>,  to  forget;  be- 
cause ii  was  thought  to  affect  the  memory.) 
Spurge, 

l.vnivuus.  (From  A*6a>,  to  lie  hid;  so 
called  fr.,m  its  diminutive  size.)  The  vetch: 

Li  i  iiii'LiM.  (From  lateo,  to  lie  hid.) 
The  fomes,  or  hidden  matter  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Latissimus  colli.  See  Platysma  my- 
aides. 

LATISSI.MUS  DORSI.  (Latissimus,  sc. 
ftiiisauus.;  Jlntiscalptor  of  Covvper.  Uor- 
si-lumbo  sacro  humeral  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  die  humerus,  situated  on  the  posterior 
part  aof  the  trunk.  It  is  a  very  broad,  thin, 
and  tor  the  most  part  fleshy  muscle,  which 
is  placed  immediately  under  the  skin,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  covered  by  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  trapezius,  it  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  posterior  half  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  os  sacrum  and  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  and  from  five  or  six,  and 
sometimes  from  seven,  and  even  eight,  of 
the  lowermost  ones  of  the  back ;  also 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  edges 
and  sternal  surface  of  the  four  inferior 
false  ribs  near  their  cartilages,  by  as  many 
distinct  slips.  From  these  different  origins 
the  fibres  ot  the  muscle  run  in  different  di- 
rect ons  ;  those  from  the  ilium  and  false 
nbs  run  almost  perpendicularly  upwards  ; 
those  from  the  sacrum  and  lumbar  verte- 
bra;, obliquely  upwards  and  forwards ; 
and  those  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
transversely  outwards  and  forwards,  over 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  where 
they  receive  a  small  thin  bundle  of  fleshy 
fibres,  which  arise  tendinous  from  that  an- 
gle, and  are  inserted  with  the  rest  of  the 
muscle,  by  a  strong,  fla',  and  thin  tendon, 
of  about  two  inches  in  length,  into  the 
tore-part  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  groove 
observed  between  the  two  tuberosities  of 
the  os  humeri,  for  lodging  the  tendon  of 
the  longhead  of  the  biceps.  In  dissection, 
therefore,  this  muscle  ought  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  its  insertion,  till  some  of  the  other 
muscles  of  the  os  humeri  have  been  first 
raised.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  humeri 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  to  turn  it 
upon  its  axis.  Riolanus,  from  its  use  .>n 
certain  occasions,  gave  it  the  name  of  ani- 
tersor.  When  we  raise  ourselves  upon  our 
hands,  as  in  rising  from  off  an  arm-chair, 
we  may  easily  perceive  the  contraction  of 
this  muscle.  A  bursa  mucosa  i  found  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os 
humeri,  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Laucaxia.  (From  Aan/a>,  to  receive ;  so 
called  because  it  receives  and  conveys 
food.)     The  cc»phagus  of  the  threat. 

F,a'idanum.     (From    lyus,     praise ;    so 


named  from  its  valuable  properties.)      See 
Tinetwra  opi: 

Laurel,  citerry      See  Laurocerasus. 

Laurel,  spurge.     See  Laureola. 

Laukeola.  (D.m.  of  laurus,  the  lau- 
rel, named  from  it  resemblance  to  the 
laurel.  Spurge  laurel.  The  bark  of  this 
plant,  Daphne  laureola  of  Linnaeus,  as  re- 
commended to  excite  a  discharge  from  the 
skin,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  thyme- 
hta. 

LAURO  CERASUS.  (From  laurus,  the 
laurel,  and  cerasvs,  the  cherry-tree ;  so 
called  because  ii  has  leaves  like  the  laurel.) 
Common  or  cherry  laurel.  Prunus  lauro- 
cerasus  of  Linnaeus.- — -foribus  racemosis  fo' 
his sempervirentibus  dorso  biglanduiosis.'l'he 
leaves  of  iiie  lauro-cerasus  have  a  bitter 
styptic  taste,  accompanied  wi.h  a  flavour 
resembling  that  of  bitter-almonds,  or  other 
kernels  of  the  drupacioua  fruits ;  the 
flowers  also  manifest  a  similar  flavour.  The 
powdered  le  ves,  applied  to  the  nostrils, 
excite  sneezing,  though  not  so  strongly  as 
tobacco.  The  kernel -I  ike  flavour  which 
these  leaves  impart,  being  generally  es- 
teemed grateful,  has  sometimes  caused 
them  to  be  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  especially  in  custards,  puddings, 
blancmange,  &c  ;  and  as  the  proportion 
of  this  sapid  matter  of  the  leaf  to  the 
quantity  of  the  milk  is  commonly  incon- 
siderable, bad  effects  have"  seldom  ensued. 
But  as  the  poisonous  quality  of  this  laurel  is 
now  indubitably  proved,  the  public  ought 
to  be  cautioned  against  its  internal  use. 

The  following  communication  to  the 
Royal  S.  ciety,  by  Dr.  Madden,  of  Dub- 
lin, contains  the  first  and  principal  proofs 
of  the  deleterious  effects  ot  this  vegetable 
upon  mankind  : — "  A  very  extraordinary 
accident  that  fell  out  here  some  months 
ago,  has  discovered  to  us  a  most  danger- 
ous poison,  which  was  never  before  known 
to  be  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent 
use  among  us.  The  thing  I  mean  is  a  sim- 
ple water,  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
lauro-cerasus;  the  water  is  at  first  milky, 
but  the  oil  which  comes  over  be  ng,  in'a 
good  measure,  separated  from  the  phlegm, 
by  passing  it  through  a  flannel  bag, 
becomes  as  clear  as  common  water.  It 
has  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  or  peach- 
kernel,  and  has  been  for  many  years  in 
frequent  use  among  our  housewives  and 
cooks,  to  give  that  agreeable  flavour  to 
their  creams  and  puddings.  Ii  has  also 
been  much  in  use  among  our  drinkers  of 
drams ;  and  the  proportions  they  generally 
use  it  in  has  b  en  one  part  of  laurel 
water  to  four  ot  brandy.  Nor  has  this 
practice,  however  frequent,  ever  been  at- 
tended with  any  apparent  ill  consequences, 
till  some  time  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1728,  when  it  happened  that  one 
Martha  Boyse,  a  servant,  who  lived  with 
a  person    who   sold   great    quantities   ot 
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this  water,  got  a  bottle  of  it  from  her  mis- 
tress, and    gave  it  to  her   mother.      Ann 
Bovse  made  a  present  of  it  to  Frances  Ea- 
ton, her  sister,  who   was  a  shopkeeper  in 
town,  and  who  she  thought  might   oblige 
her  customers  \vith  it.     Accordingly,  in  a 
lew  days,  she  gave  about  two  ounces  to  a 
woman  called  Mary   Whaley,  who  drank 
about  two-thirds  of  what  was  filled  out,  and 
went  away.     Frances  Eaton  drank  the  rest. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mary  Wha- 
ley had   drank   the  water,  (us    I    am   in- 
formed,) she  complained  of  a  violent  dis- 
order in  her  stomach,  soon  after  lost  her 
speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  without 
vomiting-,  or   purging,  or  any  convulsion. 
The  shopkeeper,  P.  Eaton,  sent  word  to 
her  sister,  Ann  Boyse,  of  what  had  happen- 
ed, who  came  to  her  upon  the   message, 
and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  possible  the 
cordial  (as  she  called  ii)  could  have  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  the  woman ;    and,  to 
convince  her    of  it,  she  filled  out  about 
three  ounces  and  drank  it      She  continued 
talking  with  F.Eaton  about   two  minutes 
longer,  and  was  so  earnest  to  persuade  her 
of  the  liquor's   being  inoffensive,  that  she 
drank  about  two  spoonfuls  more,  but  was 
hardly  well  seated  in   her  chair  when  she 
died  without  the  least  groan,  or  convulsion. 
Frances  Eaton,  who,  as   before   observed, 
had  drank  somewhat  more  than  a  spoonful, 
found  no  disorder  in  her  stomach,  or  else- 
where ;  but,  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences, 
she   took  a  vomit  immediately,  and   has 
been  well  ever  since.'' — Dr.   Madden  men- 
tions another  case,  of  a  gentleman  at  Kil- 
kenny   who    mistook    a   bottle  of  laurel- 
water  for  a  bottle  of  ptisan.    What  quantity 
he  drank  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes,  complaining  of  a  violent  disorder 
in  the  stomach.     In    addition   to  this,  we 
may    refer   to  the  unfortunate  case  of  Sir 
Theodosius    Boughton,    whose    death,  in 
1780,  an   English   jury  declared  to  be  oc 
casioned  by  this  poison.      In  this  case,  the 
active  principle  of   the  lauro-cerasus  was 
concentrated  by  repeated  distillations,  and 
given  to  the  quant ty  of  one  ounce;  the 
suddenly    fatal   effects   of  which   must  be 
still  in  the  recollection  of  the  public.     To 
brute  animals  this  poison  is  almost  instan- 
taneously mortal,  as  amply  appears  by  the 
experiments    of  Madden,    Mortimer,  Ni- 
cholls.    Fontana,     Langrish,     Vater,     and 
others.      The  experiments    conducted  by 
these  gentlemen  shew,  that  the  laurel-water 
is  destructive  to  animal  life,  not  only  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  but  also  on  being 
injected  into  the  intestines,  or  applied  ex- 
ternally to  different  organs  of  the  body.    It 
is  remarked,  by   Abbe  Fontana,   that  this 
poison,    even   "  when    applied  in    a   very 
small  quantity  to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  mouth,  without  touching  the 
oesophagus,  or  being  carried  into  the  sto- 
mach, is'  capable  of  killing  an  animal  in  afew 


minutes  :  whilst,  applied  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  to  wounds,  i  has  so  liitl  ai  livity. 
that  the  weakest  animals,  sucli  as  pigeons) 
resist  its  action." 

The  most  volatile  is  the  most  active  part 
of  the  lauro-cerasus;  audit  we  judge  from 
its   sensible  qualities,  an  analogous  princi- 
ple seems  to  pervade  many  other  vegetable 
substances, especially  the  kei   eh  of  drupa- 
ceous fruits;  audio  various  species  of  the 
amygdalus,  this  sapid  principle  extends  to 
the  flowers  and  leaves.     It  is  of  importance 
to  notice,  that  this  is  much  less  powerful  in 
its  action  upon  human  subjects  than  upon 
dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and    reptiles.     To 
poison  man,  the  essential  oil  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus  must   be  searated  by  distillation, 
as  in  ihe  spirituous  o  common  laorel-water; 
and  unless  this  is  str.,ngiy  embued  with  the 
oil,  or  given  in  a  I,  rge  dose,  it  proves  inno- 
cent.     Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  seda- 
tive power  of  the    lauro-cerasus  acts  upon 
the  nervous  system  in  a  different  manner 
from  opium  and  other  narcotic  substances, 
whose  primary  action   is  upon  die  animal 
functions  ;  for   the   lauro-cerasus  does  not 
occasion  sleep,  nor  does  it  produce    local 
inflammation,  bu>    seems  to    act   directly 
upon  the  vital  powers.     Abbe  Fontana  sup- 
poses that  this  poison  destroys  animal  life, 
by  exerting  its  effects  upon  the  blood  ;  but 
the     experiments  and    observations    from 
which  he  draws  this  opinion  are  evidently 
inconclusive.      It    may  also  be   remarked, 
that  many  of  the  Abba's   experiments  con- 
tradict each  other.      Thus  it  appears,  from 
the  citation  given  above,  that  the  poison  of 
this   vegetable,  when   applied   to  wounds, 
does  not   prove   fatal ;   but   future  experi- 
ments led  the  Abbe  to  assert,  that  the  odof 
the  lauro-cerasus,   "  whether  given   inter- 
nally, or  applied  to  the  wounds  of  animals, 
is  one    of  the  most  terrible  and  deadly  poi- 
sons known."  Though  this  vegetable  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Stoerck,  yet 
it  is  not  without  advocates  for  its  medical 
use.  Linnxus  informs  us,  that  in  Switzerland 
it  is  commonly  and  successfully  used  in  pul- 
monary complaints.     Langrish  mentions  its 
efficacy  in    agues ;  and  as  Hcrgius   found 
bitter  almonds  to  have  this  effect,  we  may, 
by  analogy,  conclude  that  this  power  of  the 
lauro-cerasus,  is  well  established.     Ilaylies 
found,  that  it  posse-sed  a  remarkable  pow- 
er of  diluting  the  blood,  and,  from  expe- 
rience, recommended  it  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
ease supposed  to  proceed  from  too  dense  a 
state  of  that  fluid  ;  adducing  parUcular  in- 
stances  of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatism,  asth- 
mas, and  in  schirrous  affections.    Nor  does 
this  author  seem  to  have  been  much  afraid 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  lauro-cerasus, 
as  he  directs  a    pound  of  its  leaves  to  be 
macerated  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  he 
gives  from   thirty  to  sixty  drops  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 
L.Aunosis.    The  spodium  of  silver ;  so 
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called  from  Mount  Laurus,   where  there 
were  silver  mines. 

LAUUUS.  (From  laus,  praise  ;  because 
it  was  usual  to  crown  the  heads  of  eminent 
men  with  branches  of  it.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrcaii  system. 
Class,  Enneundria.  Order,  Monogijnia.  The 
laurel. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sweet- 
hay.  Laurus  nobilis  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  ve- 
nous lanceolatis  perennantibus,  floribuH  quad- 
rifidis.  This  tree  i-  a  native  of  Italy,  bat 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies 
as  a  handsome  evergreen.  The  leaves  and 
berries  possess  the  same  medicinal  quali- 
ties, both  having  a  sweet  fragrant  smell, 
and  an  aromatic  adstringent  taste.  The 
laurus  of  honorary  memory,  the  distin- 
guished favourite  of  Apollo,  may  be  natu- 
rally supposed  to  have  had  no  inconsidera- 
ble fame  as  a  medicine ;  but  its  pharma- 
ceutical uses  are  so  limited  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day,  that  this  digmfied  plant 
is  now  rarely  employed,  except  in  the  way 
of  enema,  or  as  an  external  application  ;  thus 
the  leaves  are  directed  in  the  decoctnm  pro 
fomento,  and  the  berries  in  the  emplastrum 
ciimini. 

Laurus  benzoin.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  benjamin-tree.  See  Benzol- 
num. 

Laurus    caihphora.         The    systematic 
name  of  the  camphire-tree.     S<e  Camphora. 
Laurus    cinnamomum,      The    s\  steno- 
tic name  of  the  cinnamon-tree.     See  Cinna- 
momum 

Laurus  culilawan.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  bark  is  called 
cortex  culilaivan  in  the  shops. 

Laurus  nobilis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet-bay  tree.    See  Laurus. 

Laurus  sassafras.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sassafras-tree.  See  Sassa- 
fras. 

Lavender,  French,  See  Stadias. 
LAVENDULA.  (From  lavo,  to  wash; 
so  called,  because,  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grancy,  it  was  used  in  baths.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gym- 
twspermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon lavender.  Lavendulo.  spica  of  Lin- 
naeus :— foliis  sessilibus  lanceolato  Unearibus 
margine  revolutis,  spica  intemipta  nuda.  A 
native  o<  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  (he 
fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Their  taste  is 
bittt  r,  warm,  and  somewhat  pungent ;  the 
leaves  are  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The 
essential  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  of  a  very  pungent 
taste,  and  possesses,  if  carefully  distilled, 
tin  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in  perfection. 
I,. vender  has  been  long  recommended  in 
nervous  debilities,  and  various  affections 
proceeding  from  a  want  of  energy  in  the 


animal  functions.  The  College  directs  an 
essential  oil, a  simple  sp  rit,  andacompound 
tinciure,  to  be  k<-pt  in  the  shops. 

Lavenbula  sncA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  lavender.  See  Laven- 
dula. 

Lavenbula  stcechas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  lavender.  See  Stce- 
chas. 

Laver.  (From  lavo.  to  wash ;  so  named 
because  it  is  found  in  brooks,  where  it  is 
constantly  washed  by  the  stream.)  1.  The 
brook-lnne. 

2.  The  English  name  of  a  species  of  fucus 
which  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

Lavipebium.  (From  lavo,  to  wash,  and 
pes,  the  font.)     A  bath  for  the  feet 

Lawsonia  inermis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  true  alkanna.  See  Alkanna 
vera. 

Laxativa.  (From  laxo,  to  loosen.)  Gen- 
tle purgatives. 

LAXATOR  TYMPANI.  (From  laxo, 
to  loosen  ;  so  called  from  its  office  to  r-dax 
the  drum  of  the  ear.)  Externus  mallei  of 
Albinus.  Anterior  mallei  of  Winslow. 
Obliquus  auris  of  Douglas.  Externus  amis 
vel  iaxator  intermit  of  Cowper,  and  Spheni 
salpingo  mallien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  internal  ear,  that  draws  the  malleus  ob- 
liquely forwards  towards  its  origin ;  cor.se- 
quently,  the  membrana  tympani  is  made 
less  concave,  or  is  relaxed. 

Lazulus.  (From  azul,  Arabian.)  A 
precious  stone,  of  a  blue  colour.  The  la- 
pis lazuli. 

LEAD.  Plumbum.  A  metal  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  different  states,  seldom  if  at  all 
in  the  metallic  slate.  It  is  found  in  that 
of  oxyd,  red  lead  ore,  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  iron,  clay,  and  other  earths.  The 
colour  of  tiiis  ore  is  aurora  red,  resem- 
bling red  arsenic  It  ,s  found  in  small 
lumps,  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  and 
also  crystallized  in  four-sided  rhomboidal 
prisms. 

Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms 
the  span-y  lead  ore,  so  called  because  it  has 
the  texture  and  crystallization  of  certain 
spars.  There  are  a  greit  many  varieties  of 
this  ki'd  It  is  found  united  with  sulphu- 
ric, phosphoric,  arsenic,  molybdic,  and 
chromic  acids.  Lastly,  lead  is  found  mine- 
ralized by  sulphur,  forming  what  is  called 
galena  (sidphurct  of  lead,)  which  is  by  far 
its  most  abundant  ore.  This  ore,  which  is 
very  common,  is  found  both  in  masses  and 
crystals. 

The  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a 
cube.  Its  colour  is  of  a  blueish  lead  grey. 
It  has  a  considerable  metallic  lustre,  its 
texture  is  foliated.  It  stains  the  fingers, 
and  often  feels  greasy  It  contains  in 
general  a  minute  quantify  of  silver 

Properties  of  Lead.— Lead  is  of  a  blueish 
white  colour  when  fresh  cut.    It  is  malle- 
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able.  It  soon  tarnishes  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  may  easily  be  cu  with  a  knife,  ttul  stains 
the  fingers  bluei»h-grey  when  nibbed;  It 
fuses  at  550°  Fahr.  and  renders  other  more 
refractory  metals  fusible.  It  becomes  vi- 
trified in  a  strong  and  continued  heat,  and 
vitrifies  various  other  metals.  It  is  the 
least  elastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  very 
lammable,  but  it  possesses  very  little-  duc- 
tility. Its  specific  gravity  i-  11.455.  It 
crystallizes  by  cooling  in  small  octahedra. 
When  fused,  its  surface  first  becomes  j  el- 
low  and  then  red.  It  unites  by  fusipn  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The  greater  part 
of  the  acids  act  upon  it.  The  sulphuric 
acid  requires  the  assistance  of  a  boiling 
heat.  Ni:ric  acid  is  decomposed  by  it. 
Muriatic  acid  acts  very  weakly  on  it.  Ace- 
tic acid  dissolves  it.  Fluoric  acid  attacks 
it  by  heat,  and  slightly  in  the  cold.  It 
eombines  with  other  metals,  but  feu  of  its 
alloys  are  applied  to  any  use.  When 
combined  with  mercury  i'  forms  a  crystal- 
lizable  alloy,  which  becomes  fluid  when  tri- 
turated with  that  of  bismuth. 

.Method  nf  obtaining  Lead. — In  order  to 
obtain  lead  in  a  great  way,  the  ore  is  pick- 
ed from  among  the  extraneous  matter  with 
which  it  was  naturally  mixed.  It  is  then 
pulverized  and  washed.  It  is  next  roasted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  agitated,  in  order  to  bring  ail  its  sur- 
faces in  contact  with  the  air  When  the 
external  p  irts  begin  to  soften,  or  assume 
the  form  of  a  paste,  it  is  covered  with 
charcoal,  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  the 
heat  increased  gradually ;  the  lead  then 
runs  on  all  sides,  and  is  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  is  perforated 
so  as  to  permit  the  metal  to  flow  into  a 
receptable  defended  by  a  lining  of  char- 
coal. 

The  scoria  remaining  above  in  the  fur- 
nace still  retain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  lead ;  in  order  to  extract  it,  the  scoria 
must  be  fused  in  a  blasv  furna.ee.  The  lead 
is  by  that  means  separated,  and  cast  into 
iron  moulds,  each  of  which  contains  a  por- 
tion called  a  pig  of  lead.  These  pigs  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  ore  lead. 

To  disengage  the  silver  from  lead  thus 
obtained,  the  metal  is  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  refining  furnace.  The  continu- 
al application  of  a  quantity  of  fresh  air, 
which  is  thrown  by  means  of  large  bellows 
upon  the  fused  lead  which  is  at  the  same 
time  heated  as  intensely  as  possible,  oxy- 
dales  the  lead,  and  con  verts  it  into  the 
yellow  scaly  oxyd,  known  by  the  name  of 
litharge. 

This  scaly  oxyd  being  driven  off  from  the 
surface  of  tlie  fused  metal,  as  it  is  formed, 
leaves  the  silver  alone  unaltered  at  the 
bottom. 

The  lytharge  is  then  to  be  fused  in  con- 
tact  with  charcoal,  that  it  may  assume  the 
properties  of  metallic  lead. 


In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lead, 
the  lead  of  common  <  .|    in 

pure  nitric   acid,   and   the   -  de- 

composed, by  adding  to  it,  a  so- 

lution o!  sulphate  of"  80(1 
precipitate  ensues.  This  precipitate,  which 
is  sulphate  of  lead,  must  then  he  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  repeatedly  in  distilled 
water,  and  then  dried.  In  order  to  reduce 
it  to  its  metallic  state,  let  it  be  mixed  with 
two  or  thrive  times  is  weight  of  Mack  flux, 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and 
expose  it  briskly  to  a  r  d  heat. 

Lead,  when  injudiciously  administered, 
or  taken  accidentally  nto  the  body,  causes 
emaciation,  violent  colics,  paralysis,  tre- 
mors, and  contractions  of  the  limbs  ;  and 
as  they  generally  come  on  gradually,  the 
cause  is  sometimes  overlooked  till  it  be 
too  late.  Poisoning  from  lead  is  never 
intentional,  but  only  accidental  ;  either 
from  liquors  becoming  impregnated  with 
lead,  by  being  improperly  kept  in  vessels 
lined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or  to  which  lead 
has  been  criminally  added,  to  correct  its 
acidity  ;  or  among  manufacturers  who 
work  much  with  lead,  as  painters,  or 
plumbers,  and  who  are  not  sufficiently  at- 
tentive to  avoid  swallowing  it.  The  pre- 
sence of  lead  in  any  suspeced  liquor  is 
detected  by  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  potash, 
which  forms  with  it  a  brown  precipi  ate, 
not  soluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and 
still  more  certainly  by  evaporating  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquor  to  dryness,  and  exposing 
the  extract  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  lead. 

The  preparations  of  lead  used  in  medi- 
cine are  : — 

1.  Oxidum  plumbi  album.  See  Cerussa 
and  Plumbi  carbonas. 

2.  Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum.  See  Mini- 
um. 

3.  Oxidum  plumb''  semivitreum.  See 
Lithargyrum  and  Oxidum  plumbi  semivitre- 
um. 

4.  Superacetas  plumbi.  See  Plumbi  su- 
peracetas. 

5  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis.  See  Liquor 
plumbi  acetatis. 

6.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus.  See 
Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus. 

Lazuli  lapis.     See  Lapis  lazuli. 

Ledum  palustiie.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rosmarinus  sylvestris.  See 
■Rosmarinus  sylvestris. 

Le v.sk.  (From  hvtivit,  a  lioness  ;  so 
named  from  its  power.)  A  plasier  for  the 
hip 

LEECH.  Ifirudo.  A  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vrmes  intcs 
The  body  moves  either  forward  or  b  .ck- 
ward  There  are  several  species,  princi- 
pally dis  inguished  by  ihe>r  colour  ;  but 
that  most  known  to  medical  mm  s  the 
hirudo  medicina/is,  or  medicinal  leech, 
which  grows  to  the  length  of  two  ot  tit 
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inches.  The  body  is  of  a  blackish  brown 
Colour,  marked  on  the  back  with  six  yel- 
low spots,  and  edged  with  a  yellow  line  on 
eac'.;  side;  but  both  the  spots  and  lines 
grow  taint,  and  almost  disappear,  at  some 
ma.  The  head  is  smaller  than  the  tail, 
Which  lixes  itself  very  firmly  to  any  thing 
the  creature  pleases.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
produces  but  one  young-  one  at  a  time, 
Which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  clear  running  waters,  and  is 
well  known  for  its  use  in  bleeding1.  The 
species  most  nearly  approaching  this,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  is  the 
hirwlo  aanguUuga,  or  horse-leech.  This  is 
larger  than  the  former;  its  skin  is  smooth 
and  glossy  ;  the  body  is  depressed,  the  back 
is  dusky ;  and  the  belly  is  of  a  yellowish 
green,  having  a  yellow  laternal  margin. 
It  inhabits  stagnant  waters. 

The  leech's  head  is  armed  with  a  sharp 
instrument  that  makes  three  wounds  at  once. 
They  are  three  sharp  tubercles,  strong 
enough  to  cut  through  the  skin  of  a  man, 
or  even  of  an  ox,  or  horse.  The  month 
is,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  pump,  a.id 
the  tongue,  or  fleshy  nipple,  the  sucker; 
by  the  working  of  this  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  blood  is  made  to  rise  up  to  the  conduit 
Which  conveys  it  to  the  animal'  stomach, 
which  is  a  membranaceous  skin,  divided 
into  twenty-four  small  cells.  The  blood 
which  is  sucked  out  is  there  preserved  for 
several  months,  almost  without  coagulating, 
and  proves  a  store  of  provision  to  the  animal. 
The  nutritious  parts,  absorbed  after  diges- 
tion by  animals,  need  not  in  this  to  be 
disengaged  from  tiie  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances ;  nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  disco- 
verable in  the  leech;  mere  transpiration 
seems  to  be  ail  that  it  performs,  the  matter 
fixing  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  af- 
terwards coming  oft'  in  small  threads.  Of 
this,  an  experiment  may  be  tried,  by  put- 
ting a  leech  into  oil,  where  it  keeps  alive 
for  several  days ;  upon  being  taken  out, 
and  put  into  water,  'here  appears  to  loosen 
from  its  body  a  kind  of  slough,  shaped  like 
the  creature's  body.-  The  organ  of  respi- 
ration, though  unascertained,  seems  to  be 
situated  in  the  mouth  ;  for  if,  like  an  in- 
sect, it  drew  breath  through  vent-holes,  it 
would  not  subsist  in  oil,  as,  by  it,  these 
would  be  stopped  up. 

The  first  species  only  is  used  in  medicine ; 
being  applied  to  the  skin  in  order  to  draw 
oft'  blood.  With  this  view  they  are 
employed  to  bleed  young  children,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  topical  bleeding,  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  fulness,  or  pain. 
They  may  be  employed  m  every  case 
where  topical  bleedings  are  thought  neces- 
sary, or  where  venesection  cannot  be  per- 
formed. If  the  leech  does  not  f  isten,  a  drop 
of  sug'.rcd  milk  is  put  on  the  spot  it  is 
bed  to  fix  on,  or  a  little  blood  is  drawn 
by  means  of  a  slight  puncture ;  after  which 


it  immediately  settles.  The  leech,  when 
fixed,  should 'be  watched,  lest  it  should 
find  its  way  into  the  anus,  when  used  tor 
the  haemorrhoids,  or  penetrate  into  the 
oesophagus,  if  employed  to  draw  the  gums; 
otherwise  it  might  fix  upon  the  stomach,  or 
intestines.  In  such  a  cr.se,  the  best  and 
quickest  remedy  is  to  swallow  some  salt: 
which  is  the  method  practised  to  make  it 
loose  its  hold,  when  it  sucks  longer  than 
is  intended.  Vegetable  or  volatile  alkali, 
pepper,  or  acids,  also  make  it  leave  the 
part  on  which  it  was  applied.  Cows  and 
horses  have  been  known  to  receive  leech. s, 
when  drinking,  into  the  throa1  ;  and  the 
usual  remedy  is  to  force  down  some  salt, 
which  makes  them  fall  off.  If  it  is 
intended  that  the  leech  should  draw  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood,  the  end  of  the 
tail  is  cut  oft*-,  and  it  then  sucks  con- 
tinually, to  make  up  the  loss  it  sustains. 
The  discharge  occasioned  by  the  puncture 
of  a  leech  is  usually  of  more  service  than 
the  process  itself.  When  too  abundant,  it 
is  easily  stopped  with  brandy,  vinegar,  or 
other  styptics,  or  with  a  compress  of  dry 
linen  rags,  bound  strongly  on  the  bleeding 
orifice.  They  are  said  to  be  very  restless 
before  a  change  of  weather,  if  confined  to 
glasses,  and  to  fix  themselves  above  the 
water  on  the  approach  of  a  fine  day. 

As  these  little  animals  are  depended  on 
for  the  removal  of  very  dangerous  diseases, 
and  as  they  often  seem  capriciously  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  endeavours  made  to 
cause  them  to  adhere,  the  following  direc- 
tions are  added,  by  which  their  assistance 
may,  with  more  certainty,  be  obtained. 

Tee  introducing  a  hand,  to  which  any 
ill-flavoured  medicine  adheres,  into  the 
water  in  which  they  are  kep^  will  be  of- 
ten sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  life  ;  the 
application  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  sa- 
line natter  to  their  skin  immediately  oc- 
casions the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
their  stomach  ;  and  what  is  most  to  our 
purpose,  the  least  flavour  of  any  medica- 
ment that  has  been  applied  remaining  on 
the  skin,  or  even  the  accumulation  of  die 
matter  of  perspiration,  will  preve  it  them 
from  fastening.  The  skm  should  therefore, 
previous  to  their  application,  be  very  care- 
fully cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and  mois- 
tened wah  a  little  miik.  The  nie'hod  of 
applying  them  is  by  ret  lining  them  to  the 
skin  by  a  small  wine-gla^s,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  large  pill-box,  when  they  will,  in  gene- 
ral, in  a  little  time  fasten  themselves  to 
the  skin.  On  their  removal,  the  rejection 
of  the  blood  they  have  drawn  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  salt  external- 
ly :  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  few 
grains  of  salt  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose; 
and  that  covering  them  with  it,  as  is  some- 
times done,  generally  destroys  them. 

LEEK.     Allium  porrum.     A  well-known 
vegetable,   much  employed   for   culinary 
3  K  f 
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purposes.     The  recent  root  and  juice  are 
exhibi  ed  internally    in    quartan    fever,  in 
Kthma,     and    scurvy. 
i'ortum. 

Legna.  (From  xiyrev,  a  fringed  edge.) 
The  extremities  of  the  pudenda  muiiebrum. 

LEGUMEN.  (From  lego,  1o  gather; 
so  called  because  they  are  usually  gathered 
by  the  hand.)  All  kinds  of  pulse  are  so 
called. 

Leichest.    See  Lichen. 

Leiextebia.     See  Lienteria- 

Leipopsichia.  (From  xtiTrm,  to  leave, 
and  4 "/ft  the  soul,  or  life.)  A  swoon. 
Htc  Sun 

LEirorynjA.  (From  xmtoi,  to  leave,  and 
srug,  heat.)  A  kind  of  ardent  fever,  where 
the  internal  parts  are  scorched  with  heat, 
while  the  external  parts  are  cold. 

Leipotutmia.  (From  x«t»,  to  leave,  and 
•Shy/cc,  the  mind.)     See  Lipothymia. 

Leme.  (From  \<t,  much,  and  y.vce,  to 
wink.)  A  defect  in  the  eyes,  when  they  are 
always  winking. 

1  BXiTHOCHOBTOir.  See  Corallina  Corsi- 
cana. 

Lemma.  (From  KiTrc,  to  decorticate.) 
Bark.     The  skin. 

Lemstus.  (From  Lenmos,  whence  it  is 
brought.)  \  species  of  bole  called  terra 
lemma,  or  earth  of  Lemnos. 

Lemon.     See  Union. 

Lemon  8curvy-grust.  See  Cochlearia  hor- 
tensis. 

ntia.      (From    lenio,  to  assuage.) 
Medicines  which  abate  irritation. 

Lknitjvv.  (From  lenis,  gentle.)  Me- 
dicine- which  gently  palliate  diseases.  Gen- 
tle pm 

Lenitive  electuary.  A  preparation 
composed  chiefly  of  senna  and  some  arn- 
matics,  with  the  pulp  of  tamarinds,.  H  is 
given  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful,  or  more, 
frequently  repeated,  as  a  mild  laxative; 
and,  when  fresh,  it  answers  this  purpose 
See  Confectio  Sentuc. 
5.  (A  leu  tore ;  from  its  glutinous 
quality.)  1.  The  lentil,  <j-*xoc  of  the 
Greeks.  Ervurn  l-:ns  of  Linnaeus  : — pedun- 
cu'.is  subbtjhris  ;  seminibvs  con.pressis,  con- 
ve.vis.  There  are  two  varieties;  the  one 
with  large,  the  o ."her  small  seed*  They 
are  eaten  in  many  places  as  we  eat  ptas. 
than  v    are  more  flatulent,  and 

more  A  decoction  of 

-;ed  as  a  lotion  to  the  ulce- 
ratkms    after  small-pox,    and,    it    is  said, 

2.  See  also  ChryslaUine  lens. 

(Dim.  of   lens,    a  lentil.) 
As  '  lso  a  freckle,  or 

small  pustule,  resembling  the  seeds  of  I 

a.      (From    lentkulaive,  dou- 

A  surgical  instrument,  em- 

ployed  fir  removing  the  j  < icles 

perforation 
,th  the  trepl 


LutTicclabia.        (From    lenticula.)     A 

Lentigo.  (From  lens,  a  lentil  ;  so  nam- 
ed from  its  likeness  to  lentil-seeds.)  A 
freckle. 

Lentil.  An  annual  vegetable  of  the 
pulse  kind,  much  used  for  improving  the 
flavour  of  soups. 

Lentiscus.  (From  lentesco,  to  become 
clammy  ;  so  called  from  the  gumminess  of 
its  juice.)     The  mastich-tree. 

LENTOR.  (From  lentus,  clammy.)  A 
viscidity  or  siziness  of  any  fluid. 

Leontnus.  (From  leo,  the  lion.)  An 
epithet  of  that  sort  of  leprosy  called  leonti. 
as  is. 

Leontiasis.  (From  kwi,  a  lion ;  so 
called  because  it  is  said  lions  are  subject  to 
it.)  A  species  of  leprosy  resembling  the 
elephantiasis. 

LKONTODON.  (From  xwr,  tjie  lion, 
and  c<fisf,  a  tooth ;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamic!  xqaalis. 
The  dandelion. 

Leontopoiuum  (From  xuev  a  lion,  and 
itkc,  a  foot ;  so  named  from  its  supposed 
resemblance.)     The  herb  lion's  foot. 

LEONURUS.  (From  mm,  a  lion,  and 
sget,  a  tail  :  so  named  from  its  likeness.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymhospermia.    Lion's  tail. 

2-  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias, 
for  the  lion's  tail. 

Leopard's  banc.     See  Jirnica. 

Lepiihum.  (From  mttk,  a  scale;  so 
named  from  its  supposed  usefulness  in 
cleansing  the  skin  from  scales  and  impuri- 
ties.)    Pepper-wort. 

Lepidosarcoma.  (From  astm?,  a  scale, 
and  o~u.efct  flesh.)  An  irregular  scaly  tu- 
mour. 

Lefisma.  (From  xwrifa,  to  decorticate.) 
Decortication.     A  peplmg  off  of  the  skin. 

LEPRA.,  (From  mti;,  a  scale  ;  named 
from  its  appearance.  The  leprosy.  A 
disease  in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  »'/n- 
petigines,  of  Cullen.  Dr.  Willan  describes 
this  di  case  as  characterized  by  scaly 
patches,  of  different  sizes,  but  having  al- 
ways nearly  a  circular  form.  In  this  conn, 
try,  three  varieties  of  the  disease  are  ob- 
served, which  he  has  described  under  the 
title  of  Lepra  vulgaris,  Lepra  alphos,  Le- 
pra nigricans. 

1.  The  Lepra  vulgaris  exhibits  first  sm.ll 
distinct  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  are 
reddish  and  shining,  but  never  contain  any 
fluid;  these  patches  continue  to  enlarge 
gradually,  till  they  nearly  equal  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  crown-piece.  They  have  always 
an  orbicular,  or  oval  form ;  are  covered 
with  dry  scales.-,  and  surrounded  by  a  red 
border.  The  scales  accumulate  on  them, 
,   to   form  a  thick  prominent  crust, 
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which  is  quickly  re-produced,  whether  it 
fall  off  spontaneously,  or  may  have  l)een 
forcibly  detached.  This  species  of  lepra 
sometimes  appears  first  at  the  elbow,  or  on 
the  fore-arm ;  but  more  generally  about  the 
knee.  In  the  latter  case,  the  primary 
patch  forms  immediately  below  the  patella, 
within  a  few  weeks,  several  other  scaly 
circles  appear  along  the  fore  part  of  the 
leg  and  thigh,  increasing  by  degrees,  till 
they  come  nearly  into  contact.  The  dis- 
ease is  then  often  stationary  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time.  If  it  advance  fur- 
ther, die  progress  is  towards  the  hip  and 
loins;  afterwards,  to  the  sides,  back, 
shoulders,  and,  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
arms  and  hands.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  part  last  affect- 
ed :  although  the  circles  formed  on  it  re- 
main for  sometime  distinct,  yet  they  finally 
unite,  and  cover  the  whole  surface  on 
which  the  hair  grows  with  a  white  scaly 
incrustation.  This  appearance  is  attended, 
more  especially  in  hot.  weather,  with  a 
troublesome  itching,  and  with  a  watery 
discharge  for  several  hours,  when  any 
portion  of  the  crust  is  detached,  which 
takes  place  from  very  slight  impressions. 
The  pubes  in  adults  is  sometimes  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  head  :  and  if  the 
subject  be  a  female,  there  is  usually  an  in- 
ternal pruritus  pudenili.  In  some  cases  of 
the  disorder,  the  nails,  both  of  the  ringers 
and  toes,  are  thickened,  and  deeply  in- 
dented longitudinally.  When  the  lepra  ex- 
tends universally,  it  becomes  highly  dis- 
gusting in  its  appearance,  and  inconvenient 
from  the  stiffness  and  torpor  occasioned  by 
it  in  the  limbs.  The  disease,  however,  even 
in  this  advanced  stage,  is  seldom  disposed 
to  terminate  spontaneously.  It  continues 
nearly  in  the  same  state  for  several  years, 
or  sometimes  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
person  affected,  not  being  apparently  con- 
nected with  any  disorder  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

2.  Lepra  alphos.  The  scaly  patches  in 
the  alphos  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
lepra  vulgaris,  and  also  differ  from  them  in 
having  their  central  parts  depressed  or 
indented.  This  disorder  usually  begins 
about  the  elbow,  with  distinct,  eminent 
asperities,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  not 
much  longer  than  papillae.  These,  in  a 
short  time,  dilate  to  nearly  the  size  of  a 
silver  penny.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, the  central  part  of  them  suffers  a 
depression,  within  which  small  white  pow- 
scales  may  be  observed.  The  sur- 
rounding border,  however,  still  continues 
to  be  raised,  but  retains  the  same  size  and 
jme  red  colour  as  at  first.  The  whole 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  sometimes  the  back  of 
the  hand,  is  spotted  with  similar  patches  ; 
they  seldom  become  confluent,  excepting 
round  the  elbow,  which,  in  that  case,  is 
covered  with  an  uniform  crust.     I 
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tion  appears  in  the  same  manner  upor. 
of  the  knee,  but  w. 
ilong  the  thigh  or  lei?.     Dr.  Willan  has 
seldom  seen  it  on  the  trunk  of  the  b 
and  never  on   the   face.     I  se  of 

long  duration,  a  cure 

than  the  foregoing  species  of  lepra  ;  even 
when  the  scaly  patches  have  been  removed 
by  persevering  in  the  use  of  suitable  ap- 
plications, the  cuticle  .still  remains  red, 
tender,  and  brittle,  \  recovering 

its  usual  texture.  The  alphos,  as  above 
described,  frequently  occurs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

3.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs  little  from 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  as  to  its  form  and  distri- 
bution. The  most  .striking  difference  is 
in  the  colour  of  th<-  patches,  which  are 
dark  and  |i  tear  first  on  the 

legs  and  fore-arms,  extending  afterwards  to 
the  thighs,  loins,  neck,  and  hands.  Their 
central  part  is  not  depressed,  as  in  the 
alphos.  They  are  somewhat  smaller  in  size 
than  the  patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and 
not  only  is  the  border  livid  or  purplish, 
but  the  livid  colour  of  the  base  likewise 
appears  through  the  scaly  incrustation, 
which  is  seldom  very  thick.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  the  scales  are  more 
easily  detached  than  in  the  other  forms  of 
lepra,  and  that  the  surface  remains  longer 
excoriated,  discharging  lymph,  often  with 
an  intermixture  of  blood,  till  a  new  incrus- 
tation forms,  which  is  usually  hard,  brittle, 
and  irregular.  The  lepra  nigricans  affects 
persons  whose  occupation  is  attended  with 
much  fatigue,  and  exposes  them  to  cold  or 
damp,  and  to  a  precarious  or  improper 
mode  of  diet,  as  soldiers,  brewers,  labour- 
ers, butchers,  stage-coachmen,  scullermen, 
&c.;  some  women  are  also  liable  to  it,  who 
are  habituated  to  poor  living  and  constant 
hard  labour. 

Lepra  <hi;ecorum.  The  lepra  vulgaris, 
alphos,  and  nigricans,  have  all  been  so  de- 
scribed. 

Leprosy.     See  Lepra. 
Leptujnttca.     (From  MfHro;,  thin.)     At- 
tenuating medicines. 

LEP'rrsMTJS.  (From  A.«r<7-or,  slender.)  At- 
tenuation, or  the  making  a  substance  less 
solid. 

Lehos.  (From  tagso,  to  trifle.)  A  slight 
delirium. 

LCTHARGY.  Lethitrgus.  A  heavy 
and  constant  sleep,  with  scarce. any  inter, 
vals  of  waking ;  when  awakened,  the  per- 
son answers,  but  ignorant  or  forgetful  of 
what  he  said,  immediately  sinks  into  the 
same  state  of  sleep.  It  is  considered  as 
an  imperfect  apoplexy,  and  is  mostly  symp- 
tomatic. 

Lethea.  (From  >,»%,  forgetfulness ;  so 
named  because  it  causes  forgetfulness.) 
The  name  of  the  poppy. 

nee,  garden.    See  Lacluca. 
Leicu-antha.         (From     Mwea?,   white. 
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and   ax-zyfl*,  a  thorn;  so  named   from   its    root  of  the  socket  of  the  first  gri 
white  blossom.)     The  cotton-thistle.  the  foramen  infra  orbit. irnim,  and 

Lh;ca\tue.mcm  vulgauk.       (From  Mb-    ed  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  UO 
xc;,  white,  and  a-vQu/moc,  a  flower  ;  so  called    lip,  where  it  joins  with  its  ai 
from  Us  whi;fc  floret.)     See  Beilis  major.  LEVATOR     AM.         /< 

Lkuceugotbuic,       (From    uukoc,    white,    seu  interims  of  Douglas.     J'ubo  coccigi  un- 
and  i?jwr£«v,  amber.)     White  amber,  nulart    of    Dumas.      This    muscle    arises 

L;:i  •  i.      (From  \a>i:;,  white,    from  the  os  pubis,  within  the  pelvis,  as  far 

and  *&%*?»,  a  herb;  so  named  from  its  co-    up  as  the  upper  edge  ol  the  foramen  thy- 
lour.)     Wild  valerian.  roideum,  and  joining  of  the  os  pubis  with 

LEUCOMA.  (From  xsjx.;r,  white)  the  cs  ischium,  from  the  thin  tendinous 
Leucoma  and  alb'tgo  are  often  used  syno-  membrane  that  covers  the  obturator  inter- 
nymousiy,  to  dtiicte  a  white  opacity  of  the  nils  and  coceygaeus  muscles,  from  the  spi- 
comea.  Both  of  them,  according  to  Scar-  noils  process  of  the  ischium.  From  ihcse 
pa,  are  essentially  different  from  the  nebula  origins  all  round  the  inside  of  the  pelvis, 
oi  the  cornea;  for  they  are  not  the  conse-  us  fibres  run  down  like  rays  from  the  c.ir- 
quence  of  chronic  ophchalmy,  attended  cumference  to  a  centre,  to  be  inserted  into 
with  varicose  veins,  and  an  effusion  of  a  the  sphincter  ani,  accelerators  urinss,  and 
milky  serum  into  the  'exture  of  the  deli-  anterior  par:  of  the  two  lust  bones  of  t  fie 
cale  continuation  of  the  conjunction  over  os  coccygis,  surrounding  the  extremity  of 
the  cornea  ;  but  are  the  result  of  violent  the  rectum,  neck  of  the  bladder,  prostate 
aciue  ophthalmy.  In  this  stale,  a  dense  gland,  and  part  of  the  vesiculec  seminaies. 
coagulating  lymph  is  eztravasated  from  its  fibres,  joining  with  those  of  its  fellow, 
the  ;  rteries ;  sometimes  superficially,  at  form  a  fiumel-shaped  hole,  that  draws  the 
othei  times  deeply  into  the  substance  of  rec  urn  upwards  after  the  evacuation  of 
th,  corner.  On  oilier  occasions,  the  dis-  the  faeces,  and  assists  in  shuiting  it.  The 
ease  consists  of  a  firm  callous  cicatrix  on  levatores  ani  also  sustain  the  contents  of 
this  membrane,  .he  effects  of  an  ulcer,  or  the  pelvis,  and  assist  in  ejecting  the  semen, 
wound,  with  l(  ss  of  substance.  The  term  urine,  and  contents  of  the  rectum,  and 
albugo  strictly  belongs  to  the  first  form  of  perhaps,  by  pressing  upon  the  veins,  con- 
the  disease:  leucoma  to  the  last,  more  par-  tribute  greatly  to  the  erection  of  the 
ticularh     when   the  opacity  occupies   the    penis. 

whole,  c  r  the  chief  part,  of  the  cornea.  LB  V  ATOR  L ABU  INFERIORIS.     Le- 

.'■  \  mi'haja.  (From  X(uxc,(,  white,  vator  menti  of  Albums.  Incisivus  inferior 
and  vv/^ettx,  the  water-lily.)  See  JVymphxa  of  Winslow.  Elevator  labii  inferioris  pro- 
alba,  priiis  of  Doughs.  A  muscle  of  the  mouth 
Lbocofhagidk.  (From  \wkoc,  white,  situated  below  the  lips;  it  arises  from  the 
and  <?*>&<,  10  eat.)  A  medicated  white  lower  ja*v,  at  the  roots  of  the  alveoli  of  two 
food.  incisor  teeth  and  the  cuspidalus,  and  is  in- 
LBUCOPHLEGMATie.  (Leucophleg-  serted  into  the  under  lip  and  skin  of  the 
maeia;    from   avjms,    white,   and    <fAry/xct,    chin. 

phlegm.)     A   term  applied  by    the  older        LEVATOR  LAMI    SUFERIORIS    AL- 

medical   writers   to  a  dropsical    habit  of   j£QUE  NASI.      Elevator    labii    mperiorU 

body.  propnus  of  Douglas,     Incisivus  lateralis  et 

LEucopirEn.      (From  xh/ko?,  white,  and   pyramidalis    of    Winslow.     A    muscle    of 

VMM,  pepper.)     See  Piper  nigrum.  the  mouth  and  lips,  that  raises  the  upper 

LEU00RRQ2  A .  (From  Astofet,  white,  and    lip  towards  tlit:  orbit,  and  a  little  outwards ; 

ftm,  to   fioft.)     Fluor  albus.     The    whiles,    it  serves  also  10  draw  the  skin  of  the  nose 

An  increased  secretion  of  wLite  mucus  from    upwards  and  outwards,  by  which  the  no*. 

the.  vagina  of  women,  arising  from  debility,    tril  is  dilated.    It  arises  by  two  distinct 

andnotfrom  the  venereal  virus.  origins;  the  hist,  broad  and  fleshy,  from 

Lkmo im.iois.     (From  Ktvx.cs,  white,  and    the  external  part  of  the  orbitar  process  of 

fim,  to  flow.)     A  discharged  mucus  from    the  superior   maxillary    bone,  immediately 

the  intestines.  above  the  foramen  infra  orbitarium;  the 

LEVATOR.     (From  levo,  to  lift  up.)    A    second,  iioin  the  nasal  process  of  the  supe- 

muscie  whose  office  is  to  lift  up  the  pait  to    rior  maxillary  bone,  wliere  it  joins  the  os 

which  it  .s  attached.  fronds.    The  first  portion  is  inserted  into 

LEVATOR  ANGULI  ORIS.       Elevator    the  upper   lip  and  orbicularis  muscle,  the 

labiorum  communis  of  Douglas.     Caninvs  of   second  into  the  upper  lip  and  outer  part  of 

Winslow,  and  Sut  maxilla  labial  oi  Dun,  as.    thealana 

A  muscle  situated  above  the  month,  which        LEVATOR  LABII  SI'PERIORIS  PRO- 
draws  the  corntr  of  the  mouth  upwards,    PRIUS.     Musculus  incuivus.     It  arises  un- 
and  makes  that  part  of  the  cheek  opposite    der  ihe  edije  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted 
to  the  chin  prominent,  as  in   smiling      It    into  the  middle  of  the  lip. 
arises  thin  and  fleshy  from  the  hollow  of       Lxvatob   oculi.      See  Rectus  - 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  between  the  oculi* 
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LEVATOR    PALATI.       Levator  palati 

of  Albums.  Petrosalpingo-staphilinus, 
vel  salpingo-  staphilinus  inUrnut  vulgo  of 
low.  Salprngu-staphilinus  of  Valsalva. 
Pterigo-staphilinua  externns  vulgo  of  Dou- 
gl '.s.  Sp/ueno-staphilinus  of  Cowper.  A 
Muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  os  hyoides  laterally.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  extremity  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bene,  where  it  is 
perforated  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
also  from  the  membranous  part  of  the  same 
tube,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length 
of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  as  far  as  the 
root  of  tlie  uvula,  and  unites  with  its  fellow. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  velum  pendulum 
palali  upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  shut 
the  passage  from  the  fauces  into  the  mouth 
and  nose. 

Lk.vator  palati  mollis.  See  Levator 
palati. 

LEVATOR  PALPEBU/E  SUPERIORS. 
.Iperiens  palpebrarum  rectus.  Apertor  oculi. 
A  proper  muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  uiat 
opens  the  eye,  by  drawing  the  eyelid  up- 
wards. It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
foramen  opticum  of  the  sphaenoid  bone, 
above  the  rectus  superior  oculi,  near  the 
trochlears,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  thin 
tendon  into  the  cartilage  that  supports  the 
upper  eyelid. 

Lkvator  parvus.  See  Transversus  pe- 
rinei. 

LEVATOR  SCAPULA.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
that  pulls  the  scapula  upwards  and  a  little 
forwards.  This  name,  which  was  first 
given  to  it  by  Riolanus,  has  been  adopted 
by  Albiniis.  Douglas  calls  it  elevator  seu 
■muscultts  patientix ;  and  Winslow,  angula- 
ris  vulgo  levator  proprius.  It  is  a  long 
muscle,  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
is  situated  obliquely  under  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  trapezius.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  four  and  sometimes  five  superior  ver- 
tebra: colli,  by  so  many  distinct  slips, 
which  soon  unite  to  form  a  muscle  that 
runs  obliquely  downwards  an  outwards, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  fiat  tendon  into  the 
upper  angle  of  the  scapula.  Its  use  is  to 
raise  the  scapula  upwards,  and  a  littie  for- 
wards. 

LEVIGATION.  The  reduction  of  hard 
substances,  by  triture,  to  impalpable  pow- 
ders. 

„  Li.visthi  t.  (From  leva,  to  assuage; 
sn  called  from  the  relief  it  gives  in  painful 
flat'ilencies.)  Lovage.  The  odour  of  this 
plant,  JLigitstrum  levisticum  of  Linnxus  : — 
foliis  imiltiplia'bns,  folio/is  superne  incisis, 
]_.  strong,  and  particularly  ungrateful; 
't  ■  taste  is  warm  and  aromatic.  It.  abounds 
with  a  yellowish  gummy  resinous  juice, 
very  much  resembling  opopoflax.  Its  vir- 
-  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  angelica  and  master-wort,  in  expelling 
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flatulences,  exciting  sweat,  and  opening  ob- 
structions ;  therefore  it  is  chiefly  used  in 
hysterical  disorders  and  uterine  obstruc- 
tions. The  leaves,  eaten  in  salad,  are  ac- 
counted emmenagogue.  The  root,  which 
is  less  ungrateful  than  the  leaves,  is  srm>  to 
possess  similar  virtues,  and  may  be  employ- 
ed in  powder. 

Lexiphar.»iaca.  (From  h«y»,  to  ter- 
minate, and  yctgpxKM,  poison.)  Medicines 
which  resist  or  destroy  the  power  of  poi- 
son. 

Li.\tPY«ETA.  (From  Ktya>,  to  make 
cease,  una  a-ugsTo?,  a  fever)  Febririge 
medicines. 

LxbasiVH.  (From  Kt£tt?a>,  to  make  moist; 
so  called  because  it  grows  in  watery  places.) 
The  lesser  centaury. 

Liba>-otis.     (From  kiShvoc,  frankincense 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  smell  to 
frankincense.)     Rosemary. 

Lthanus.  (From  Libation,  a  mountain 
in  Syria,  where  ic  grows.)  The  frankm- 
censo-iree. 

Libis  (From  xttGx,  to  distil.)  A  rheum 
or  defluxion  from  the  eyes. 

Liburnum.  (From  Liburnia,  the 
country  where  it  flourished.)  The  mealy- 
tree. 

Lichaxus.  (From  *.«£<*>,  to  lick  ;  so  call- 
ed because  it  is  commonly  used  in  licking 
up  any  thing.)     The  fore-finger. 

LICHEN,  (as^xv,  or  ht^v,  a  tetter  or 
ring-worm.)  Lichen  is,  bj  Dr.  Wailen, 
defined  an  extensive  eruption  or  papulae 
affecting  adults,  connected  with  internal 
disorders,  usually  terminating  in  scurf,  re- 
current, not  contagious.  The  varieties  of 
lichen  he  considers  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  Lichen  simple.rt  Lichen  ajrius  Lichen 
pilaris,  Lichen  lividus,  and  Lichen  tro- 
picus. 

1.  The  Lichen  simplex  usually  commences 
with  head-acne,  flushing  of  the  face,  loss  of 
appetite,  general  langour,  and  encreased 
quickness  of  the  pulse.  Distinct  red  papil- 
la: arise  first  about  the  cheeks  and  chin,  or 
on  the  arms ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days,  the  same  appearance  takes 
place  on  the  neck,  body,  and  lower  extre- 
mities, accompanied  with  an  unpleasant 
sensation  of  tingling,  which  is  somewhat 
aggravated  during  the  night  In  about  a 
week  the  colour  of  the  eruption  fades,  ..;id 
the  cuticle  begins  to  separate  ;  the  whole 
surface  is  at  length  covered  with  scurfy  ex- 
foliations, which  are  particularly  large,  and 
continue  longest  in  the  flexures  of  the 
joints.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  is 
seldom  in  any  two  cases  alike  ;  ten,  four- 
teen, seventeen,  or  sometimes  twenty  days 
intervene  betwixt  the  eruption  and  the  re- 
novation of  the  cuticle.  The  febrile  state, 
or  rather  the  state  of  irritation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  disorder,  is  seldom  consi- 
derable enough  to  confine  the  patient  to 
the    house.      Alter  remaining  five  or  six 
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days  it  >s  generally  relieved  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  This,  as  well  as 
som  .  other  species  of  the  lichen,  occurs 
about  the  beginning  of  summer,  or  in  au- 
tumn, more  especially  affecting  persons  of 
a  weak  and  irritable  habit ;  hence  women 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  men.  Lichen 
simplex  is  also  a  frequent  sequel  of  acute 
diseases,  particularly  fever  a:ul  catarrhal 
inflammation,  of  which  it  seems  to  pro- 
duce a  crisis.  In  these  cases  the  eruption 
has  been  termed,  by  medical  writers,  sca- 
bies critica.  Many  instances  of  it  are  col- 
lected under  that  title  by  Sauvages,  No- 
sol.  Method.  Class  x.  Order  5.  Impeti- 
gines. 

2.  The  Lichen  agrhu  is  preceded  by 
nausea,  pain  in  the  stomach,  head-ache, 
loss  of  strength,  and  deep-seated  pains  in 
the  limbs,  with  fits  of  coldness  and  shiver- 
ing ;  which  symptoms  continue  several 
days,  and  are  sometimes  relieved  by  the 
papulous  eruption.  The  papulse  are  dis- 
tributed in  clusters,  or  often  in  large 
patches,  chiefly  on  the  arms,  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast*  the  neck,  face,  back, 
and  sides  of  the  abdomen ;  they  are  of  a 
vivid  red-colour,  and  have  a  redness,  or 
some  degree  of  inflammation,  diffused 
round  them  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
attended  with  Hciiing,  heat,  and  a  painful 
tingling.  Dr.  WilLn  has  observed,  in  one 
or '.wo  cases  where  it  was  produced  from 
imprudent  exposure  to  coJd,  that  an  acute 
disease  ensued,  with  great  quickness  of 
the  pulse,  hea',  thirst,  pains  or  the  bowels, 
freq-ient  vomiting,  head-ach,  and  delirium. 
After  these  symptoms  had  continued  ten 
days,  or  somewhat  longer,  the  patient  re- 
covered, though  the  eruptnn  did  not  re- 
turn. The  diffuse  redness  connecting  the 
papulae,  and  the  tendency  to  become  pus- 
tular, distinguish  the  lichen  agrius  from  the 
lichen  simplex,  and  Hie  other  varieties  of 
this  complaint,  in  which  the  inflammation 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  basis  of  the 
papulx,  and  which  terminates  in  scurf,  or 
scales. 

3.  Lichen  pilaris.  This  is  merely  a  mo- 
dification ot  the  firs'  species  o'  lichen,  and, 
like  it,  often  alternates  with  complaints  of 
the  head,  or  stomach,  in  irritable  habits. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  irruption  is,  that  the 
small  tubercles  or  asperities  appear  only  at 
the  roots  of  the  hairsef.the  s&in,  being  pro- 
babiv  I  b)  an  enlargement  of  their 
bulbs,  or  an  unusual  fulness  of  the. blood- 
vessels distributed  to  them.  This  affection 
is  distinguishable  from  the  cutis  anserina, 
by  its  permanency, -by  its  red  papulx,  and 
by  the  troublesome    itching    or 

which  attends  it.  If  a  part  thus  affected 
be  violent  i.  of  the   papulae 

enlarge  to  the  size  of  wheals,  but  the  tu- 
mour The  eruption 
continues  more  c  d  for  about  ten 
daws,  and    terminates,  as  usual,  in  small 


exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  one  of  which 
surrounds   the    base  <>l    each    h 
complaint,   as  likewise  the  licli 
frequently  occurs  in  persons  accustom 
dnnk  largely  of  spirituous    liquors   undi- 
luted. 

4.  Lichen  lividus.  The  papula:  charac- 
terizing this  eruption  are  of  a  dark  red,  or 
livid  hue,  and  somewhat  more  permanent 
than  in  the  foregoing  species  of  lichen. 
They  appear  chiefly  on  the  arms  and  legs, 
but  sometimes  extend  toother  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  finally  succeeded,  though 
at  very  uncertain  periods,  by  slight  exfoli- 
ations  of  the  cuticle,  after  which  a  fresh 
eruption  is  not  preceded  nor  attended  by 
any  febrile  symptoms.  It  principally  af- 
fects persons  of  a  weak  constitution,  who 
live  on  a  poor  diet,  and  arc  engaged  in  la- 
borious occupations.  Young  persons,  and 
often  children,  living  in  confined  situations, 
or  using  little  exercise,  are  also  subject  to 
the  lichen  lividus ;  and  in  them,  the  papula; 
are  generally  intermixed  with  the  petechia:,' 
or  larger  purple  spots,  resembling  vibices. 
This  circumstance  points  out  the  affinity 
of  the  lichen  lividus  with  the  purpura,  or 
land-scurvy,  and  the  connection  is  further 
proved  by  the  exciting  causes,  which  are 
the  same  in  boih  complaints.  The  same 
method  ol  treatment  is  likewise  successful 
in  both  cases.  They  are  presently  cured 
by  nourishing  food,  moderate  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  along  with  the  use  of  Peruvian 
and  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  tincture  of  muri- 
ated  steel. 

5.  Lichen  tropicus.  By  this  term  is  ex- 
pressed the  prickly  heat,  a  papulous  erup- 
tion, almost  universally  affecting  Europeans 
settled  in  tropical  climates.  The  prickly 
heat  appears  without  any  preceding  dis- 
order of-  the  constitution.  It  consists  of 
numerous  papula1,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pin's  head,  and  elevated  so  as  to  produce  a 
considerable  roughness  on  the  skin.  The 
papulae  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  often 
exii.bit  an  irregular  form,  two  or  three 
of  thern  being  in  many  places  united  to- 
gether;, but  no  redness  or  inflammation 
extends  to  the  skin  in  the  interstices  of  the 
papulae. 

Lichen  camncs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ash-coloured  ground  liver-wort.  See 
Lichen  cinereus  terrestris. 

LlCHKN-    CIHEREUS    TT.UHF.STniS.      Muscus 

c'.ini/ni3.  This  cryptogamious  plant,  called 
ash-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  and  scien- 

ly,  Lichen  cunimis  by  Linna;us,   has  ^ 
weak,  faint  smell,  and  a  sharpish  taste.     It 
was  for  a  long  time  highly   e*U  lied    as  a 
medicine  of  singular  virtue,  in   preventing 
and  curing  that  dreadfi  •  which  is 

produced  by  the  oi'.e  of  rabid  animals,  but 
now  deservedly  forgotten.  See  Pidvit  an- 
lih'ssus. 

Lk  nr.y  coccjfehus.  See  Mimcus  fnj.ri- 
datut. 
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LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.    The    medici- 

Licben  islandicus  have 

so  well  established  at.Vienna, 

fhis  plant  is  now  admitted  into  the  ma- 
medica  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. It  is  extremely  nnu:ilaginou*,and  to 
is  hitter,  and  somewhat  astringent, 
its  bitterness,  as  well  as  the  purgative 
quality  which  its  manifest,  in  its  recent 
state,  are  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  on 
drying,  or  may  be  extracted  by  a  slight  in- 
fusion in  water,  so  that  the  inhnbitants  of 
Iceland  convert  it  into  a  tolerably  grateful 
and  nutritive  food.  An  ounce  of  this  li- 
chen, boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  pint 
of  water,  yielded  seven  ounces  of  a  muci- 
lage as  thick  as  that  procured  by  the  solu- 
tiow  of  one  pint  of  gum-arabic  in  three  of 
water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  lichen  were 
probably  first  learned  from  the  Icelanders, 
who  employ  it  in  its  fresh  state  as  a  lax- 
ative ;  but  when  deprived  of  this  quality, 
and  properly  prepared,  we  are  told  that  it 
is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  consumptions, 
coughs,  dysenteries,  and  diarrhoeas.  Sco- 
poli  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  who,  of 
iate  years,  called  the  attention  of  physicians 
to  this  remedy  in  consumptive  disorders  : 
and  further  instances  of  its  success  are 
related  by  Herz,  Cramer,  Tromsdorff,  Ebe- 
ling,  Paulisky,  Stoll,  and  others,  who  bear 
testimony  of  its  efficacy  in  most  of  the 
other  complaints  above-mentioned.  Dr. 
Herz  says,  that  since  he  first  used  the 
lichen  in  dysentery,  he  found  it  so  success- 
ful, that  he  never  had  occasion  to  employ 
any  other  remedy  ;  it  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  cathartics  and  emetics  were 
always  repeatedly  administered  before  he 
had  recourse  to  the  lichen,  to  which  he  also 
occasionally  added  opium.  Dr.  Chrichton 
informs  us,  that  during  seven  months  resi- 
dence at  Vienna,  he  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  lichen  islandicus  tried 
in  phthisis  pulniotialis  at  the  general  hospi- 
tals, and  confesses,  "that  it  by  no  means 
answered  the  expectation  he  had  formed  of 
it."  lie  adds,  however,  "  from  what  I  have 
seen,  I  am  fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  there  are  only  two  species  of  this  dis- 
ease where  this  sort  of  lichen  promises  a 
cure.-  The  two  species  I  hint  at  are  the 
phthisis  hxnapptoica,  and  the  phthisis 
pituitosa,  or  mucosa.  In  several  cases  of 
these,  I  have  seen  the  patients  so  far  get 
the  hi  tter  of  their  complaints  us  to  be  dis- 
missed the  hospital  cured, but whether  they 

ined  long  so  or  not  1  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  say."     That  this  lichen  strengthens 

igesiive  powers,  and  proves  extremely 
nutritious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  bv.< 

t   medicinal  efficacy  atuibuted  to  it  a. 

R  ill    not    readily  be  credited  at 

London.      It    is    commonly  given    in  tlip 

form  of  a  dec  Act  ion  ;  half 

of  the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a   quart  of 
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milk.  Of  this  a  tea-cupful  is  directed  to 
be  drank  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  If  milk  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
a  simple  decoction  of  the  lichen  in  water 
is  to  be  used.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
it  be  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  and  not  longer 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lichen  pixidatus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cup-moss.  See  Muscus  pyod- 
rfatvs. 

Lichen  plicatus.  The  systematic 
nameof  the  Muscus  arboreus.  See  Musciut 
arboreus. 

Lichen  pulsjonamus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  muscus  pulmonarius 
quercinus.     See  Pulmonuria  arborca. 

Lichen  hoccella.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rocella  of  the  shops.  See 
Roccella. 

Lichen  saxatilis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  muscus  crani  humani.  See 
Usnca. 

LIEN.  (From  xw?,  soft,  or  smooth.) 
The  spleen. 

LIEN  SINARUM.  The  faba  ^gyp- 
tia. 

LIENTETHA.  (From  xw<;,  smooth, 
ivrtgev,  the  intestine,  and  put,  to  flow.)  The 
Latins  call  it  levitas  ihtestinorum.  Lyentery. 
Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a  species  of  diarrhoea. 
See  Diarrhea. 

LIFE.  To  live,  may  be  defined  the  pro- 
perty of  acting  from  an  intrinsic  power ; 
hence  the  life  of  an  animal  body  appears  to 
be  three-fold.  1.  Its  chymical  life,  which 
consists  in  that  attraction  of  the  elements, 
by  which  the  vital  principle,  diffused 
through  the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  from  putrefaction. 
In  this  sense  it  ma\r  be  said,  that  every 
atom  of  our  body  lives  chymically,  and  that 
life  is  destroyed  by  putrefaction  alone.  2. 
7/*  physical  life,  which  consisis  in  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  parts.  This  physical  pro- 
perty remains  for  some  time  after  death. 
Thus  the  heart  or  intestines,  removed  from 
the  body  whilst  still  warm,  contract  them- 
selves on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  In 
like  manner  the  serpent,  or  eel,  being  cut 
into  pieces,  each  p;;rt  moves  and  palpitates 
long  time  afterwards.  Hence  these 
parts  may  be  said  to  live  physically,  as  long 
as  they  continue  warm  and  soft.  3.  Its 
physielogical  life  consists  in  the  action  of 
inorganic  parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  vessels  ;  so  that,  these 
actions  ceasing,  the  body  is  said  to  be  phy- 
■ically  dead.  The  physiological,  life 
ceases  first,  next  the  physical,  and  finally 
tlit-.  chymical  parishes. 

LIGAMENT.  (From  ligo,  to  bind.)  Li- 
gaments  are  elastic  and  strong  membranes 
connecting;  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones.  They  are  divided  into  capsulw, 
<  surround  joints  like  a  bag,  and  con- 
necting ligaments.  The  use  of  the  capsular 
ligaments  is  to  connect  the  extremities  of 
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the  moveable  bones,  and  prevent  the  efflux 
o(  svnovi*;  the  external  and  internal  con- 
net  'in.,  ligaments  ^tre.igtiien  the  extremi- 
ties o.  u.t-  moveable  boi 

.  /  Fable  of  the  principal  Ligaments  : 

Ligaments  of  the  lower  jaiv.  'Die  con- 
dyles of  tiie  lower  jaw  ait  connected  w'nh 
the  articular  sinuses  or'  tlie  temporal  bone 
by  two  ligaments,  the  capsular  and  lateral 
.ligament. 

Ligament*  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  verte- 
bra of  the  neck.  The  condyles  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  are  united  with  the  articular 
depressions  of  the  first  vertebra  by  the 
capsular,  broad,  anterior,  and  posterior 
ligaments,  the  ligaments  o^  the  odontoid 
process,  and  ligamentum  nuchae. 

Ligaments  of  the  vertebra.  Tire  "vertebrae 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  then- 
bodies  and  oblique  processes.  The  bodies 
by  a  soft  cartilaginous  substance,  and  the 
processes  by  ligaments,  viz.  the  tr?nsverse 
ligament  of  the  firs'  vertebrae,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  common  ;  the  interspinous  ; 
the  intertransverse  :  the  intervertebral 
ligaments  ;  the  er.psu.'av  ligaments  of  the 
obli  jue  processes;  and  the  ligaments  of 
the  lust  vertebra:  of  the  loins  with  the  os 
sac  um. 

Ligaments  of  the  ribs.  The  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ribs  is  united  with  the  verte- 
bne  ;  the  anterior  with  the  sternum.  The 
ligiments  of  the  posterior  extremity  are, 
■apsular  ligaments  of  the  greater  and 
les-tr  heads;    the  i'i  I    external 

ligaments  of  the  neck  of  the  ribs;  and  a 
nent  peculiar  to  the  iast  rib.  The 
nents  of  the  anterior  extremity  arc,  the 
Capsular  ligaments  of  the  cartilage1;  oi 
true  ribs,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  ribs 
inter  se. 

Ligaments  of  the  sternum.  The  li, 
connec:  ng  .he  three  portioi  a  mm 

to  the  ribs  are,  the  membrana  pr 
sternumj  and  the  ligaments  of  the  ensiform 
oartdage. 

Ligaments  of  the  pehis.  The  ligaments 
which  connect  the  ossa  innominata  with 
the  os  sacrum  ve,  three  hgamenta  dec 
sacra;  two   sa*-  ligaments;  two 

transverse  ligaments  pfihe  pelvis  ;  ihe  li- 
gamentum obturans  wf  the  foremen  ovale, 
and  the  ligamentum  Poupartii,  or  inguinale. 
See  Pehis. 

Ligaments  of  the  os  ccccigis.  The  basis 
of  the  or  i  connec' ed  to  the  apex 

of  the  os  sacrum;  by  the  capsular  and  lon- 
gitudinal ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  clavicle.  The  anterior 
extri  nnected  with  die  sternum 

and  first  rib ";  and   the  extremity 

with  the  acromion  of"  the  scapula,  by  the 
interclavicular,  the  capsular  ligament,  the 
ligamentum  rbomboideum,  and  in  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  the  c  .psular  ligament. 

Ligaments  (if  the  acapnia,  The  proper 
ligaments  which  connect  the  scapula  with 


the  posterior  extremity  of  th    * 
the  co  trapezoid   li 

amenta  of  the  hwnerit  ad 

of  the  humerus  us  connccte  i  with 

noid  cavity  of  the  scapula  by  the  cap- 
ligament. 

Jjigaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  cubit. 
The  elbow-joint  is  formed  by  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  humerus,  and  superior 
tremities  of  the  ulnar  and  radius.  The  liga- 
ments connecting  these  bones  are,  the 
capsular,  the  brachio-cubitai,  and  the  bra- 
chio-radial  ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  radius.  The  radius  is 
affixed  to  the  humerus,  cubit,  and  carpus, 
bv  peculiar  ligaments,  namely,  the  superi- 
or, inferior,  oblique,  and  interosseous  liga- 
ments. 

Ligu  nents  of  the  carpus.  The  ligaments 
which  connect  ihe  eight  bones  of  the  wrist 
togerth  •  ,  and  vvith  the  fore-arm  and  meta- 
oarptii  capsular  ligament  of  the 

carpus  ;  the  first  and  second  transverse 
ligament  ;  the  oblique  ligaments,  unci  the 
capsular  ligament  proper  to  the  bones  of 
the  carpus. 

Ligaments  of  the  metacarpus.  Tie  bones 
or  the  metacarpus  are  in  part  connected 
wah  the  seel  nd  i  >v,  of  bones  of  the  carpus, 
and  in  part  tog<  .nc-r,  by  the  articular  and 
interosseous  ligaments. 

its  oj  fhe  fingers.  The  fingers 
and  phalanges  are  connected  together,  and 
with  the  metacarpus  ;  and  the  thumb  with 
the  carpus  by  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
fingers,  and  garment  of  the  thumb  with 
/.;uin  of  me  carpus. 

Ligaments  which   keep  the  tendons  of  the 
7nuscles  of  the  hand  in  their  proper  place. 
iits   which  keep  the  tendons  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  In  tlieir  place,  are 
(1  partly  on  the  palm  and  partly  on 
ick  of  the  hand,      to  the  back  of  the 
hand  are,  the  external  transverse  ligament 
of  the  catpus,  the  vaginal,  and  the  trans- 
ligaments  of  the  extensor  tendons.  In 
the  palm  of  the  hand  are,  the  internal  trans- 
verve  lig;.vnent  of  the  carpus,  the  vaginal  or 
crucial  ligaments   of  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  phalanges,  and  the  accessory  hgaments 
of  the  flexor  tendons. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  femur. 

The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  strong Iv  an- 

to  the.  acetabulum  of  the  os  innomi- 

i,  by  two  very  strong  ligaments,  the 

capsular  ligament,  and  ligamentum  teres, 

or  restraining  ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  knee. 
The  knee  join,  is  formed  oy  the  condyles 
of  the  os  femoris,  head  of  the  tibia  and 
.•11a.  The- ligaments  are  the  capsu- 
lar, the  posterior,  the  external  and  the 
internal     lal  nents,    the    crucial 

an  t  the  alar  ligaments,  the  ligaments  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  and  ligaments  of  the 
patella. 

Ligaments  of  the  fibula.     The  fibula  is 
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connected  witli  the  tibia  by  means  of  the 
cap  ular  ligament  of  the  superior  extremi- 
ty, the  interosseous  ligament,  and  the  Liga* 
mentsof  the  interior  extremity. 

nentaofthe  articulation  of  ih 
The  inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  fibu- 
la forms  the  cavity  into  which  ilie  astragalus 
ot  ue  tarsus  is  received.  This  articulation 
is  effected  by  the  anterior,  middle,  and  pos- 
terior ligament  of  the  fibula,  the  ligamen- 
tum  tibiie  deltoides,  the  caspular  ligament, 
and  the  ligaments  proper  to  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus. 

Ligaments  of  the  metatarsus.  The  bones 
of  the  metatarsus  are  connected  in  pail  to- 
gether* and  in  part  with  the  tarsus,  by 
of  the  capsular  ligament,  the  articu- 
lar ligaments,  the  transverse  ligaments  in 
the  back  and  sole  of  the  toot,  and  the  inte- 
rosseous ligaments  of  the  metatarsus. 

J.igatnents  of  the  toes.  The  phalanges  of 
the  toes  are  united  partly  together,  and 
partly  with  the  metatarsus,  by  the  capsular 
juut  lateral  ligaments. 

Ligaments  which  retain  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fool  in  their  proper  place. 
Those  ligaments  are  found  partly  in  the 
back,  and  partly  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
They  are  the  vaginal  ligament  of  the  tibia, 
the  transverse  or  crucial  ligaments  of  the 
tarsus,  the  ligaments  of  the  tendon  of  the 
peronei  muscles,  the  laciniated  ligament, 
the  vaginal  ligament  of  the  extensor  muscle 
and  flexor  pollicis,  the  vaginal  ligaments 
of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  accessoiy 
ligaments  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and  the 
transverse  ligaments  of  the  extensor  ten- 
dons. 

LIGAMENTUM  ANNULARE.  The  an- 
nular ligament.  A  strong  ligament  on  each 
ankle  and  each  wrist. 

Lioamentum  auteiuosum.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  of  the  foetus  becomes  a  ligament 
after  birth,  which  is  so  called. 
.  LIGAMENTUM  CILIARE.  Behind  the 
uvea  of  the  human  eye  there  arise,  out  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  from  the  ciliary  cir- 
cle, white  complicated  strise,  covered  with 
a  black  matter.  The  fluctuating  extremi- 
ties of  these  stride  are  spread  abroad  even 
to  the  crystalline  lens,  upon  which  tiiey  lie, 
but  are  not  affixed.  Taken  together  they 
are  called  ligamentum  ciliare. 

LIGAMENTUM  DENTICULATUM. 
A  small  ligament  supporting  the  spinal 
mairow. 

LIGAMENTUM  FALOPII  The  liga- 
mentum  rotundum  uteri  was  so  called. 

LIGAMENTUM  INTEROSSEUM.  The 
ligament  uniting  the  radius  and  ulna,  and 
the  tibia  and  fibula. 

LIGAMENTUM  LATUM.  Broad  liga- 
ment  of  the  liver  and  uterus.  See  Liver, 
and  Uterus. 

LIGAMENTUM  NUCHJE.  A  strong 
ligament  of  the  neck,  which  proceeds  from 
one  spinous  process  to  another. 


LIGAMENTUM  OVARII.  The  thick 
round  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the. 
uterus,  by  which  the  ovarium  is  connected 
with  the  uterus.  The  ancients  guppo 
this  was  hollow,  to  convey  the  female  se- 
men into  the  uterus. 

LIGAMENTUM  POUPARTI.  Fallo- 
piua  ligament.  Poupart's  ligament.  A 
ligament  extending  from  the  anterior  supe- 
rior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  cris- 
ta of  the  os  pubis. 

LIGAMENTUM  ROTUNDUM.  The 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus.     See  Uterus. 

LIGATURE  (From  tigo,  to  bind.)  A 
thread,  or  silk,  of  various  thickness,  cover- 
ed with  white  wax,  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
arteries,  or  veins,  or  other  parts.  They 
should  be  round  and  very  firm,  so  as  to  al- 
low being  tied  with  some  force,  v,  ii 
risk  of  breaking. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  tight  ligature 
on  an  artery  is  to  cut  through  its  middle 
and  internal  coals,  a  circumstance  that 
tends  very  much  to  promote  the  adhesion 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  to  each 
other.  Hence  the  form  and  mode  of  ap- 
plying a  Ligature  to  an  artery  should 
such,  as  are  most  certain  of  dividing  th$ 
above  coats  of  the  vessel  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable manner.  A  broad  flat  ligature 
does  not  promise  to  answer  the  pur: 
in  the  best  manner  ;  because  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  tie  it  smoothly  round  the  arl 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  thrown  into 
folds,  or  to  be  puckered  by  it,  arid  conse- 
quently to  have  an  irregular  bruised  wound 
made  in  its  middle  and  internal  coats.  A 
ligature  of  an  irregular  form  is  likely  to 
cut  through  these  coats  more  completely 
at  some  parts  than  at  others  ;  and  if  it  does 
not  perfectly  divide  them,  no  adhesion  can 
take  place,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  will 
follow.  A  fear  of  tying  the  ligature  loo 
tight  may  often  lead  to  the  same  co 
quences. 

LIGHT.  Lux.  The  nature  of  light 
has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
philosophers,  and  numerous  opinions  have 
been  entertained  concerning  it.  It  has 
been  sometimes  considered  as  a  distinct 
substance,  at  other  times  as  a  quality; 
sometimes  as  a  cause ;  frequently  as  an  ef- 
fect ;  by  some  it  has  been  considered  as 
a  compound,  by  others  as  a  simple  sub- 
stance. Philosophers  of  the  present  day 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  light,  or  the  cause  by  which  we 
%ee. 

Nature  of  Light. 
Light  is  that  which  proceeds  from  any 
body  producing  the  sensation  of  vision, 
or  perception  of  other  bodies,  by  depicting 
an  image  of  external  objects  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  Hence  it  announces  to  ani- 
mals the  presence  of  the  bodies  which  surj 
round  them,  and  enables  them  to  distin- 
guish these  bodies  into  transparent,  opaque, 
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and  coloured.  These  properties  are  so  es- 
sentially connected  with  Uie  presence  of 
light, that  bodies  lose  them  in  the  dark,  and 
become  undistmguishable. 

Light  is  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a 
substance  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of 
exceedingly  small  particles,  which  are  ac- 
tually projected  from  luminous  bodies,  and 
which  probably  never  return  again  to  the 
body  from  which  they  were  emitted. 

It  is  universally  expanded  through  space. 
It  exerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  attraction,  and  other  properties 
of  matter. 

Explanation  of  certain  terms  of  Light. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  doctn  e  ut  light, 
we  shall  shortly  explain  a  few  terms  made 
use  of  by  philosophers  when  treating  of  it ; 
namely  : 

A.  ray  of  tight  is  an  exceedingly  small 
portion  of  light  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous 
body. 

A  medium  is  a  body  which  affords  a  pas- 
tor the  rays  of  light. 
A  beam  of  tight  is  a    body    of    parallel 
rays. 

A  pencil  of  rays  is  a  body  of  diverging  and 
convi  rging  rays. 

Converging  rays  are  rays  which  tend  to  a 
common  point. 

Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come 
from  a  point,  and  continually  separate  as 
the\  proceed. 

The  rays  of  light  arc  parallel,  when  the 
lines  which  they  describe  are  so. 

The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which 
diverging  rays  proceed. 

The  focus  is  the  point  to  which  the  con- 
verging rays  are  directed. 

Sources  of  Light. 
Light  is  emitted  from  the  -un,  the  fixed 
stars,  and  other  luminous  bo:'ies  Ii  is  pro- 
duced by  percussion,  during  electrisation, 
combustion,  and  in  various  other  chv  mical 
processes. 

A\  iiy  the  sun  and  stars  are  constantly 
emitting  light  is  a  question,  which  probably 
will  for  ever  b.:fhV  human  understanding. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion, 
exists  previously,  either  combined  with  the 
combustible  body,  or  with  the  substance 
winch  supports  the  combustion.  The  l.ght 
liberated  during  chymical  action  formed  a 
constituent  part  of  the  bodies  which  act  on 
each  other. 

Chymical  Properties  of  Light. 
The  chymical  effects  of  light  have  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers.    Its 
influence  upon  animal,  vegetable,  and  other 
substances,  is  as  follows  : 

Effects  of  Light  on  Vegetables. 
Eveiy  body  knows  that  most  of  the  dis- 
cous  flowers  follow  the  sun  in  his  course  ; 
that  they  attend  him  to  his  evening  retreat, 
and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in  the  morning 
with  the  same  ui  erring  law.  It  is  also 
II  known  that  the  change  of  position  in 


the  leaves  of  plants,  at  different  period- 
the  day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  agency  ot 
light,  and  that  plants   winch   grov   in   v 
dows,  in   the  inside  of    hou  ta  it 

were,  solicitous  to  turn  then  leave*  to- 
wards the  light.  Natural  philosophers 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  influence  of 
light  on  vegetation.  It  was  first  observed! 
that  plants  growing  in  the  shade,  or  d 
ness,  arr-  pa'e  and  without  colour.  The 
term  etiolation  has  been  given  to  ihis  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  plants,  in  which  i'  takes 
place,  are  said  to  be  etiolated,  r  blanched. 
Gardeners  avail  themselves  of  the  know- 
ledge ot  this  fact,  to  furnish  our  tables 
With  while  and  tender  vegetables.  When 
the  plants  have  attained  a  certain  hi  got, 
they  compress  the  leaves,  by  tying  hem 
together,  and  by  these  means  (or  by  lav- 
ing earth  over  them)  deprive-  them  ol  me 
contact  of  light:  and  thus  it  is  thai  our 
wnite  celery,  lettuce,  cabbages,  endive, 
&.c.  are  obtained.  For  the  s ..me  reason, 
wood  is  white  under  the  green  bark;  root! 
are  less  coloured  than  plants,  BOfTK 
alter  their  taste,  &c. ;  they  even  acquire  a 
deleterious  quality  when  suffered  to  grow 
exposed  to  light.  Potatoes  are  ot  this  kind. 
Herbs  thai  grow  beneath  stones,  or  in  pi  ces 
utterly  dark,  are  white,  soft,  aqueous,  an  of 
a  mild  and  insipid  taste.  Tin  are 

exposed  to  tlie  light,  the  more  colour 
acquire.  Though  plants  are  capabk  of 
being  nourished  exceedingly  well  in  |  er- 
fect  obscurity,  and  in  that  state  they  even 
grow  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  sun, 
(provided  thejttr  that  surrounds  them  is 
fit  tor  vegetation,)  ihey  are  colourless, 
and  unfit  tor  use,. 

Professor  Davy  found,  by  experiment, 
that  red  rose-trees,  carefully  excluded 
from  light,  produce  rosea  almost  white. 
He  likewise  ascertained  that  this  flower 
owes  its  colour  to  light  entering  into  its 
composition  ;  that  pink,  orange,  and 
low  flowers  imbibe  a  smaller  portion  of 
light  than  red  ones,  and  that  white  flowers 
contain  no  light. 

But  vegetables  are  not  only  indebted  to 
the  light  for  their  colour  :  laste  and  odour 
are  likewise  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

Light  contnbu.es  greatly  to  the  matu- 
rity of  fruits  and  seeds.  This  seems  to 
be  the  cause,  why,  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Africa,  vegetables  are  in  general  more  odo- 
riferous, of  a  stronger  taste,  and  more 
abounding  with  resin  From  ihe  same 
cause  it  happen-,  tha.  hot  ciimates  seem 
to  be  the  native  countries  of  perfumes, 
odoriferous  fruits,  and  aromatic  pi 

Tiie  action  of  ligfo  is  so  powerful  on  the 
organism  of  vegt  tables,  as  to  cause  them 
to  pour  forth  torrents  of  pure  air  from  the 
surface  of  iheir  leaves  into  ihe  atmosphere, 
while  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  when  in  the  shade,  they  emit  an 
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•  i  a  noxious  quality.  Take  a  few  hands- 
fa]  of  fresh -gathered  leaves  of  mint,  cab- 
bage, or  any  other  plani ;  place  them  in  a 
beli-glass, filled  with  fresii  water,  and  invert 
it  into  a  basin  with  the  same  fluid.  If  the 
whole  be  then  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  small  ai:  bubbles  will  appear  on  the 
sin  Lee  of  the  leaves,  which  will  gradually 
grow  larger,  and  at  last  detach  themselves, 
and  become  collected  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  is  oxygen  gas,  formerly  called 
vital  air. 

All  plants  do  not  emit  this  air  with  the 
same  facility  ;  there  are  some  which  yield 
it  the  moment  the  sun  acts  upon  them, 
as  the  jacoboea,  or  rag-wort,  lavender, 
peppermint,  and  some  other  aromatic 
plants.  The  leaves  afford  more  air  when 
attached  to  the  plant  than  when  gathered  ; 
the  quantity  is  also  greater,  tne  fresher  and 
sounder  they  are,  and  if  full  grown  and 
cted  during  dry  weather.  Green 
plants  afford  more  air  than  those  which  ate 
of  a  yellowish  or  white  colour.  Green 
fruits  afford  likewise  oxvgpn  gas;  but  it  is 
not  so  pi  ntitully  furnished  by  those  which 
are  ripe.  Flowers  in  general  render  the 
an-  noxious.  The  nasturtium  indicum,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours,  gives  out  more 
air  than  is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  all  its 
leaves. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  like  bell-glass, 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  be  kept  in 
the  dark,  another  kind  of  air  wiU  be  dis- 
engaged, of  an  opposite  quality. 

There  is  not  a  substance,  which,  in  well- 
closed  glass  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  light,  does  not  experience  some  al- 
teration. 

Camphor  kept  in  glass  bottles,  exposed 
to  light,  chrystaliizes,  or  vegetates,  into 
the  most  beautiful  symetrcal  figures,  on 
that  side  of  the  glass  which  is  exposed  to 
the  light. 

Yellow  wax,  exposed  to  the  light,  loses 
its  colour,  and  becomes  bleached.  Gum 
guaiacum,  reduced  to  powder,  becomes 
green,  on  exposure  to  light.  Vegetable 
colours,  such  as  those  of  saffron,  logwood, 
&c.  become  pale,  or  white,  &c. 

2.  Effects  of  Light  on  Animals. 

The  human  being  is  equally  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  light. 

Animals  in  general  droop  when  deprived 
of  light,  they  become  unhealthy,  and  even 
sometimes  die.  When  a  man'  has  been 
long  confined  in  a  dark  dungeon,  (though 
well  aired,)  his  whole  complexion  becomes 
qw;  pus.ules,  filled  with  aqueous  hu- 
mours, break  out  on  his  skin  ;  and  the  per- 
son who  has  been  (tins  deprived  of  light 
becomes  languid,  and  frequently  dropsical. 

Worms,  grubs,  and   caterpillars,  which 
live   in   the    earth,  or    m    wi  od,  arc  of   a 
whiti.h  colour,-  m     lis,    ind  other  ins 
>i  the  night,  are  likewise  distinguishable 
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from  those  which  fly  by  day  by  the  want 
of  brilliancy  in  their  colour.  The  diffe- 
rence between  those  insects,  in  northern 
and  southern  parts,  is  still  more  obvious. 

The  parts  of  fish  which  are  exposed  to 
light,  as  the  hack,  fins,  &c.  are  uniformly 
coloured,  but  the  belly,  which  is  deprived 
of  light,  is  white  in  all  of  them. 

Birds  which  inhabit  the  tropical  coun- 
tries have  much  brighter  plumage  than 
those  of  the  north.  Those  parts  of  the 
birds  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  light  are 
uniformly  pale.  The  feathers  on  the  belly 
of  a  bird  are  generally  pale,  or  white;  the 
back,  which  is  exposed  to  the  light,  is 
almost  always  coloured  ;  the  breast,  which 
is  particularly  exposed  to  light  in  most 
birds,  is  br.ghter  than  the  belly. 

Butterflies,  and  various  other  animals  of 
equatorial  countries,  are  brighter  coloured 
than  those  of  the  polar  regions.  Some  of 
the  northern  animals  are  even  darker  in 
summer  and  paler  jn  winter. 

3.   Effects  of  Light  on  other  Substances. 

Metallic     oxyds     become     combustible 
when  exposed   to  light.     Acids  : 
posed    by    its   contact,   and    various  other 
substances  change  th(  ir  nature. 

JAght  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carbo- 
nated hydrogen,  light. 

LiGjrcitt  ACrALLocm  VEiu.  See  Lignum 
aloes. 

Lignum  aloes.  lignum  agallochi  veri. 
Lignum  calambac  Lignum  aspulathi.  Xy- 
lo  aloes.  Agallochum.  Calambac.  Ah.es- 
WOod.  The  tree  w'nose  wood  bears  this 
name- is  not  yet  scientifically  known.  It  is 
imported  from  China  in  small,  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a  yellow  rusty  brown 
colour,  with  black  or  purplish  veins,  and 
someiimes  of  a  black  colour.  It  has  a 
bitterish  resinous  taste,  and  a  slight  aroma- 
tic smell.  It  is  used  to  fumigate  rooms  in 
eastern  countries. 

Lignum  aspalathi.  See  Lignum 
aloes. 

Lignum  calambac    See  Lignum  aloes. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE.  (Cam- 
fiechensis  ;  so  called  because  it  was  brought 
from  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.) 
Lignum  campechianum.  Lignum  campes- 
canum.  Lignum  indicum.  Lignum  sttppan. 
Logwood.  The  wood  of  the  Hemat 
lum  campechuanum  of  Linnaeus  ;  H  is  of  a 
solid  texture  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  It  is 
imported  principally  -is  a  substance  tor  dye- 
incr.  cut  into  junks  and  logs  of  about 
feet  in  length:  of  these  pv 
and  thickest  arc  preserv  d,  as  I  eing  of  the 
deepest  colour.  Logwood  has  ;.  <weetish 
subadstringent  taste,  and  no  remarkable 
smell :  it  gives  a  purplish  red  lincture  both 
to  watery  and  spri'uons  iufusi  ns,  and 
tinges  the  stools,  and  some!  me-  the  urine, 
of  the  same  colour.    Ii  U  medi- 

cinally as  an  adstringent  and  corroborant 
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In  diarrhoeas  it  has  been  found  peculiarly 
efficacious,  and  has    the    recommendation 

cf  some  of  the  first  medical  authorities; 
also  in  the  latter  stages  or  dysentery',  when 
the  obstructing  causes  are  removed,  to  ob- 
viate the  extreme  laxity  ct  'he  intestines, 
usually  superinduced  by  the  repeated  de. 
}ec.  ons.  Iri  the  form  of  decoction  the 
proportion  is  two  ounces  to  2  lbs.  of  fluid, 
reduced  by  boiling  to  one.  An  extract  is 
ordered  in  the  pharmaco  •Jxias.  The  dose 
from  ten  to  forty  grains. 

Lignum  indicum.     See  Gitaiarum. 

Lignum  moeuccense.  See  Lignum  pa- 
van<e. 

Lignum  nephritic  um.  Nephritic  wood. 
The  wood  of  die  Gutlandtm  moringa ;  in- 
ermiis  Jo  It  is  sub-bipinnatis,  foliis  itij'enoribus 
fernatis  of  Linnaeus,  which  also  affords 
the  tnac  bean.  It  is  brought  from  \me- 
rica  in  large,  compact,  ponder  >us  pieces, 
without  knots,  the  outer  part  of  i  whitish 
or  paie  yellowish  colour,  the  inner  of  a 
dark  brown,  or  red.  When  rasped,  it 
gives  out  a  faint  aromatic  smell.  It  is  ne- 
ver used  medicinally  in  tin*  country,  but 
stands  high  in  reputation  abroad,  against 
difficulties  of  making  urine,  nephritic  com- 
plain is,  and  most  disorders  of  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  passages. 

Li'.ntm  i'\\  iitce.  Lignum  pavanum. 
Lignum  moluccense.  The  wood  Of  the  Cm- 
ton  tiglittm  ;  foliis  ovatis  gla/nis  acuminatis 
serratis,  cattle  arboreo  of  Linnaeus,  winch 
affords  the  grata  tight,  li  is  of  a  light 
spongy  texture,  white  within,  but  covered 
with  a  greyish  bark  ;  and  possesses  a  pun- 
gent, caustic  taste,  and  a  disagreeable 
smell.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a  purga* 
tive  in  hydropical  complaints. 

Lignum  rhodium.  See  Rhodium  lig- 
num. 

Lrr.-NUM  sanctum.     See  Guaiacw.i. 

Lignum  santali  iiubiu.     See  Sanlalium 

Lignum  s.uu'an.  See  Lignum  campe- 
ehertte. 

Li»num  serpentcm.  The  wood  of  the 
Opltyoxiium  serpentinum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
rmic. 

Liocsticum  eevisticcm.  The  syste- 
ma  ic     -me  of  lovage.    See  Levittictm. 

LIGUSTUU.M.  (From  hgo,  to  b  d  ;  so 
named  from  its  use  in  making  bands.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant.-;  in  the  Lin- 
nscan  system'.  Class,  Biandria.  Order, 
Monogyrda. 

2  Tne  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
privet. 

Liuago.  (D.m.  of  litium,  the  lily ;  so 
named  from  tne  resemblance  of  its  flower 
to  that  of  a  lily.)  Liluistrum.  Spiderwort ; 
formerly  said  to  be  alexipuarmic  and  car- 
minitive. 

LILIUM.  (From  hue;,  smooth,  grace- 
so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  leaf.) 


The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 

system,    cla-s,   Htxtmdrku    0*d 
•ftlohogynia.     The  lily. 

Lilium  ALitrv.  The  while  lily.  The 
roots  of  the  common  white  lily,  IJlittm 
caudidutn  of  Linnaeus  :—folii3  spat-sis,  co- 
rol/is  campanulatis,  intus  glabris,  are  di- 
rected by  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia ; 
they  are  extremely  mucilaginous,  and 
chiefly  used  boil  d  in  milk  and  water,  in 
emollient  and  suppurating  cataplasms,  to 
inflammatory  tumours.  These  lily-roots 
afford  a  good  substitute,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
for  bread.  The  distilled  water  has  been 
sometimes  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

Lilium  cANDtuuiw.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  while  lily.     See  Lilium  album. 

Li  hum  convaelium.  Convallaria.  Jlfai- 
anthetnttm.  Convallaria  matalis-  Lily  of 
the  valley.  May-lily.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant,  Convallaria  maja'.is,  scapo  nttdo  of 
Linnaeus,  have  a  penetrating  bitter  taste, 
and  are  given  in  nervous  and  catarrhal  dis- 
orders. When  dried  and  powdered  they 
prove  strongly  purgative.  Watery  or  spi- 
rituous  extracts  made  from  them,  given 
in  doses  of  a  scruple,  or  drachm,  act  as 
gentle  stimulating  aperients  and  laxatives, 
and  seem  to  partake  of  the  purgative  vir- 
tue as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  aloes.  The 
roots,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  infusion, 
act  as  a  sternutatory  when  snuffed  up  the 
nose,  and  as  a  laxative  or  purgative  when 
taken  internally. 

Lily,  May.     See  Lilium  convallium. 

Lily,  white.     See  Lilium  album. 

Lily,  to. iter.  See  Nymphxa  alba  and 
JYymphxu  lutea. 

Lily  of  the  valley.  See  Lilium  conval- 
Hum. 

LIMATUHA  FBRBI.  Steel  filings 
are  considered  as  possessing  stimulating 
and  strengthening  qualities,  and  are  exhi- 
bited in  worm  cases,  ataxia,  leucorrhoca, 
diarrhoea,  chlorosis,  &c. 

UMAX  (From  limus,  slime  ;  so  named 
from  its  slimmess.)  Cochlea  tefrestvis.  The 
snail.  Tins  animal  abounds  with  a  viscid  sli- 
my juice,  which  is  readily  given  out,  by  boil- 
ing, to  miik  or  waicr,  so  as  to  render  them, 
thick  and  glutinous.  These  decoctions  are 
apparently  very  nutritious  and  demulcent, 
and  are  recommended  in  consumptive  cases 
and  emaciations. 

LIMB,  Calx.  An  earth  found  in  great 
abundance  in  nature,  though  never  pure, 
or  in  an  uncornhined  state.  It  is  always 
united  to  an  acid,  and  very  frequently  to 
the  carbonic  acid,  as  in  chalk,  common 
lime-stone,  marble,  calcareous  spar,  8cc 
It  i>>  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ; 
ii  is  f  und  in  vegetables ;  and  is  the  ba  is  of 
the  bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of 
animals,  [is  combination  with  sulphuric 
acd  is  known  by  the  name  of  sulphate  of 
lime  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris.)    Com 
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binedwith  fluoric  acid  it  constitutes  fluate 
of  limp,  or  Derbyshire  spar. 

Properties. — Lime  is  in  solid  masses,  of  a 
while  colour,  moderately  hard,  but  easily 
reducible  to  powder.  Its  taste  is  bitter, 
urinous,  and  burning.  It  changes  blue 
cabbage  juice  to  a  green.  Ii  is  unalterable 
by  the  heat  of  our  furnaces.  It  splits  and 
falls  into  powder  m  the  air  and  loses  its 
strong  taste.  It  is  augmented  in  weight 
and  m  size  by  slowly  absorbing  water  from 
the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2.3.  It  combines  with  phosphorus  by  heat. 
It  unites  to  sulphur  both  in  the  dry  and  hu- 
mid way.  It  absorbs  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas.  It  unites  with  some  of  the  metallic 
oxyds.  Its  slaking  by  water  is  attended 
with  heat,  hissing,  splitting,  and  swelling 
Up,  while  the  water  is  partly  consolidated 
and  nartly  converted  into  vapour  ;  and  the 
lime  is  reduced  into  a  very  voluminous  dry 
powder,  when  it  has  been  sprinkled  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  is  solu- 
ble when  well  prepared  in  300  p^rts  of 
water.  It  unites  to  acids.  It  renders  si- 
lex  and  alumine  fusible,  and  more  particu- 
larly these  two  earths  together. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lime. — Since  the 
carbonic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the 
native  carbonate  of  lime,  this  becomes  a 
means  of  exhibiting  the  lime  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  purity.  For  this  purpose  intro- 
duce into  a  porcelain  or  earthen  retort, 
or  rather  into  a  tube  of  green  glass,  well 
coated  over  with  lute,  and  planed  across  a 
furnace,  some  powdered  Carara  marble, 
or  oyster-shell  powder.  Adapt  to  its  lower 
extremity  a  bent  tube  of  glass,  conveyed 
under  a  bell.  If  we  then  heat  the  tube, 
we  obtain  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  lime  will 
be  found  remaining  in  the  tube,  or  retort. 

The  burning  of  lime  in  the  large  way, 
depends  on  the  disengagement  of  the  car- 
bonic, acid  by  heat ;  and,  as  lime  is  infu- 
sible in  our  furnaces,  there  would  be  no 
danger  from  too  violent  a  heat,  it  the  na- 
tive carbonate  of  lime  were  perfectly 
pure;  but  as  this  is  seldom  the  case,  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  heat  produces  a  com- 
mencement of  vitrification  in  the  mixt 
stone,  and  enables  it  to  preserve  its  solidi- 
ty, and  it  no  longer  retains  the  qualities  of 
lime,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  crust, 
which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  water 
when  it  is  attempted  to  be  slaked.  This 
is  called  over-burnt  lime. 

In  order  to  obtain  lime  in  a  state  of  great 
purity,  the  following  method  may  be  bad 
recourse  to. 

Take  Carara  marble,  or  oyster-shells  ; 
reduce  them  to  powder,  and  dissolve  the 
powder  in  pure  acetous  acid ;  precipitate 
the  solution  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Let 
the  precipitate  subside,  wash  it  repeatedly 
in  distill*  d  water,  let  it  dry,  and  then  ex- 
pose it  to  a  white  heat  for  some  hours. 


The  acetous  acid,  in  this  operation,  unites 
to  the  lime,  and  forms  acetiteof  lime,  dis- 
engaging at  the  same  time  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  flies  off  in  the  gazeous  state  : 
on  adding  to  the  acetite  of  lime  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  acetite  of  ammonia  and  an 
artificial  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed ; 
from  the  latter  the  carbonic  acid  is  again  ex- 
pelled, by  exposure  to  ''eat,  and  the  lime  is 
behind,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 

Lime  tree.     See  Tilia. 

Lime-water.     See  Liquor  calcis. 

LIMES.  A  fruit  like  a  small  lemon, 
the  juice  of  which  is  a  very  strong  acid, 
and  very  much  used  in  the  making  of 
punch.  Externally,  the  same  acid  is  ap- 
plied in  the  cutaneous  affections  of  warm 
climates,  and  also  as  a  remedy  against  the 
pains  that  precede  the  appearance  of 
yaws. 

LIMON.  (Hebrew.)  Limonia  mala. 
Malus  litnonia  acida.  Citrea  malus.  Citrus- 
The  lemon.  The  tree  which  affi  >rds  this 
fruit  is  the  Citrus  medicu  of  Linnaeus  : — . 
petiolis  Hneartbus  ;  a  native  of  the  upper 
part  of  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  France.  The  juice,  which  is 
much  more  acid  than  that  of  the  orange, 
possesses  similar  virtues.  It  is  always  pre- 
ferred where  a  strong  vegetable  acid  is 
required.  Saturated  with  the  fixed  vege- 
table alkali,  it  forms  the  citrat  of  potash, 
which  is  in  frequent  extemporaneous  use 
in  febrile  diseases,  and  by  promoting  the. 
secretions,  especially  that  of  the  skin, 
proves  of  considerable  service  in  abating 
the  violence  of  fever.  This  medicine  is 
also  often  employed  to  restrain  vomiting. 
As  an  antiscorbutic,  the  citric  acid  is 
also  very  generally  taken  on  board  ships 
destined  for  long  voyages ;  but  even 
when  well  depurated  of  its  mucilaginous 
parts,  it  is  found  to  spoil  by  long  keeping. 
To  preserve  it  in  purity  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  a  highly  concentrated  state, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  expose  the  juice  to  a  degree  of 
cold  sufficient  to  congeal  the  aqueous  and 
mucilaginous  parts.  After  a  crust  of  5ce  is 
formed,  the  juice  is  poured  into  another 
vessel ;  and,  by  repeating  this  process 
several  times,  the  remaining  juice,  it  is 
said,  has  been  concentrated  to  eight  times 
its  original  strength,  and  kept,  without  suf- 
fering any  material  change,  for  several 
years.  Whytt  found  the  juice  of  lemons 
to  allay  hysterical  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
after  various  other  medicines  had  been  ex- 
perienced ineffectual  ;  and  this  juice,  or 
that  of  oranges,  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
four  or  six  ounces  in  a  day,  has  sometimes 
been  found  a  remedy  in  the  jaundice. 
The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a  very 
grateful,  aromatic  bitter,  not  so  hot  as 
orange-peal,  and  yielding  in  distillation  a 
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less  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  extremely 
light,  almost  colourless,  and  generally 
brought  from  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, unler  the  name  of  Essence  of  Le- 
mons. The  lemon-peel,  though  less  warm, 
is  similar  in  its  qualities  to  that  of  the 
orange,  and  is  employed  with  the  same  in- 
tentions. The  Pharmacopoeias  direct  a 
syrup  of  the  juice,  syrupus  limonis,  and  the 
peel  enters  into  vinous  and  aqueous  bitter 
infusions  ;  it  is  also  ordered  to  be  candied  ; 
and  the  essential  oil  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
spiritus  ammonite  compositus ,  and  other  for- 
mulae. 

Limonium.  (From  Kupasv,  a  green  field  ; 
so  called  from  ils  colour.)  Sea-lavender. 
Astringent. 

Limonium.  (From  m/ulw,  a  green-field  ; 
bo  died  from  the  colour  of  its  unripe 
fruit  )    The  lemon-tree,  or  citrus  medica. 

Linagrostis.  (From  A<voe,  cotton,  and 
tiy^ws-is,  grass  j  so  called  from  the  softness 
of  its  texture.)     Cotton  grass. 

Linangina.  (From  linum,  flax,  and  ango, 
to  strangle  ;  so  called,  because  if  it  grows 
among  flax  or  hemp,  it  twists  round  it,  and 
chokes  it.)     The  herb  dodder. 

Linabia.  (From  linum,  flax,  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those 
of  flax.)  Osyrii.  Urinaria.  Common  toad- 
flax. AntDThinum  Unaria  of  Linnaeus  : — 
foUis  lanceolato  linearibus  confertis,  caule 
erecto,  spicis  terminatibus  sessilibus,  floribus, 
imbricatis.  A  parennial  indigenous  plant, 
common  in  barren  pastures,  hedges,  and 
the  sides  of  roads,  flowering  from  July  to 
to  September.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterish 
and  somewhat  saline  caste,  and,  when  rub- 
bed between  the  fingers,  have  a  faint  smell, 
resembling  that  of  elder.  They  are  said 
to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  in  both 
characters  to  act  powerfully,  especially  in 
the  first ;  hence  the  name  urinalis.  They 
have  been  recommended  in  dropsies,  and 
other  di-orders  requiring  powerful  evacu- 
ations. The  linaria  has  also  been  u-ed  as 
a  resolvent  in  jaundice,  and  such  diseases 
as  were  supposed  to  arise  from  visceral 
obstructions.  But  the  plant  has  been 
chiefly  valued  for  its  effects  when  ex- 
ternally applied,  especially  in  haemorrhoi- 
dal  affections,  for  which  both  the  leaves 
and  flowers  have  been  employed  in  various 
forms  of  liniment,  fomenation,  nd  poul- 
tice. Dr.  Wolph  first  invented  an  ointment 
of  this  plant  for  the  piles.  The  Landgr  \e 
of  Hesse,  to  whom  he  was  physician,  con- 
stantly interrogated  him,  to  discover  its 
composition  ;  but  Wolph  obsmmtely  re. 
fused,  till  the  prince  promised  to  give  him 
a  tat  ox  annmlly  for  the  discovery  : 
Tienc-%  to  the  following  verse,  which  was 
mar^e  *n  distinguish  the  linarian  from  the 
esc  ila,  viz. 

c(  Escula  lactescit,  sine  lade  Unaria  cretcit, 


LIN 

the  hereditaryi  Marshal  of   Hesse    u< 
ed. 

"  Esula  nil  nobis,  setl  dat  Unaria  taurui 
LINCTUS.       (From      lingo,     to     lid 
Lohoc.   Eclegma.  Elexis.    Elegma.    £< 
tos.    Ecleitos.    I/linctus.       Loch   anil    Urn. 
balive.     A  term  in  pharmacy,  that  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  soft  and  somewhat  oily 
substance,    of    the    consistence  of    honey, 
which  is  licked  off  the  spoon,  it   being  too 
solid  and  adhesive  to  be  taken  otherwise. 

LINE  A  ALH\.  (From  linum,  a  thread, 
and  album,  white :  so  called  from  vs  ap- 
pearance and  colour.)  Linea  centralis. 
An  aponeurosis  that  extends  from  the  sr.ro- 
biculus  cordis  straight  down  to  the  navel, 
and  from  thence  to  the  pubis.  It  is  formed 
by  the  tendinous  fihres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique ascending  and  the  external  oblique 
descending  muscles,  and  the  transversalis, 
interlaced  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 
Line.e  semilunares.  The  lines  which 
bound  the  outer  margin  of  the  recti  mus- 
cles, formed  by  the  union  of  the  abdomi- 
nal tendons. 

Live.e  transversa.  Lines  which  cross 
the  recti  muscles. 

LINGUA.  (From  lingo,  to  lick  up. 
The  tongue.     See  Tongue. 

Lingua  avis.  The  seeds  of  the  Fraxi- 
nus,  or  ash,  are  so  called,  from  their  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  bird's  tongue. 

Lingua  canina.  So  called  from  the 
resembunce  of  its  leaves  to  a  dog's  tongue. 
See  Cynogiossum. 

Lingua  cervina.  See  Scolopendrium. 
LINGUAUS.  {Lingualis,  sc.  mus cuius ; 
from  lingua,  a  tongue.)  Basio-glossus  of 
Cowper.  A  muscle  of  the  tongue.  It  arises 
from  the  root  of  the  tongue  laterally,  and 
runs  forward  between  the  hyoglossus  and 
genio-glossus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  along  wifh  part  of  the  stylo-glos- 
sus.  Its  use  is  10  contract  the  substance 
of  the  tongue,  and  to  bring  it  backwards. 

LINIMENT.  {Linimentum,-  from  lino, 
to  anoint.)  An  oily  substance,  of  a  medi- 
ate consistence  between  an  ointment  and 
oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved forms. 

Linimentum  jeruginis.  Liniment  of 
verdigris,  formerly  called  oxymel  acrugims, 
mel  j€;.ryptiacum,  and  ungu'entum  ^gyp- 
tiacum.  "Take  of  verdigri  ,  powdered, 
an  ounce;  vinegar,  seven  fluid-ounces; 
clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces."  Dis- 
solve the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain 
it  through  a  linen  cloth;  having  addr<! 
honey  gradually,  boil  it  dowii  to  a  proper 
consi  tence. 

Linimentum  ammonia  catibonatis. 
Linimentum  of  c:iri>onat  of  ammonia? 
formerly  called  linimentum  ammmis  and 
linimentum  volatile.      "  Take  of  solution 
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of  aubcarbonate  of  ammonix,  a  fluid-ounce ; 
olive  oil,  three  fluid-ounces."  Shake  them 
together  until  they  unite.  A  stimulating 
linament,  mostly  used  to  relieve  rheumatic 
pains,  bruises,  and  paralytic  numbness. 

Linimentum  AMMOiiiji  fortius.  Strong 
liniment  of  ammonia-  "  Take  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  a  fluid-ounce  ;  olive  oil,  two 
fluid-ounces."  Shake  them  together  un- 
til they  unite.  A  more  powerful  stimu- 
lating application  than  the  former,  acting 
as  a  rubefacient.  In  pleurodynia,  indolent 
tumours,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  arthritic 
pains,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  milder 
one. 

Linimentum  xavx  calcis.  Linament  of 
lime-water.  "Take  of  lime-water,  olive- 
oil,  of  each  eight  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit,  of 
wme,  one  ounce."  Mix.  This  has  been 
long  in  use  as  an  application  to  burns  and 

Linimentum  camphors;.  Camphor  lini- 
ment. "Take  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce. 
Olive  oil,  two  fluid-ounces."  Dissolve  the 
camphor  in  the  oil. 

LlNIMENTUM        CAMPHORS       COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  camphor  liniment.  "  Take  of 
camphor,  two  ounces ;  solution  of  am- 
monia, six  fluid-ounces  ;  spirit  of  laven- 
der, a  pint."  Mix  the  solution  of  ammonia 
with  the  spirit  in  a  glass  retort ;  then,  by 
the  heat  of  a  slow  fire,  distil  a  pint.  Last- 
ly, in  this  distilled  liquor,  dissolve  the 
camphor.  An  elegant  and  useful  simulant 
application  in  paralytic,  spasmodic,  and 
rheumatic  diseases.  Also  for  bruises, 
sprains,  rigidities  of  the  joints,  incipient 
chilb.aius,  &c.  &c. 

LlMMNTUM      HYDHARGYKI     COMTOSITUM. 

Compound  mercurial  liniment.  "  Take  of 
Btrong  mercurial  ointment,  prepared  lard, 
of  each  lour  poinds;  camphor,  an  ounce; 

i  spirit,  fifteen  minims- ;  solution  of 
ammonia,  four  fluid-ounces."  Fiftt  pow- 
der the  camphor,  with  the  addition  of  the 
sp  lit,  then  rub  it  with  tt  c  mercurial  omt- 
1 1 1 1- : i t  and  the  Lad;  lastly,  add  gradually 
lution  of  ammonia,  and  mix  the  whole 
together.  An  excellent  formula  tor  all 
surgical  cases,  in  w!  ich  the  object  is  to 
quicken  die  action  of  die  absorbents,  and 

stimulate  the  surfaces  of  parts.  It 
is  a  useful  application  for  diminishing  the 
indurated  state  of  particular  muscles,  a 
pecular  affection  every  now  and  then  met 
within  practice;  and  it  is  peculiarly  well 
calculated  for  lessen. rig  the  stiffness  and 
chrome  thickening  otten  noticed  in  me 
joints.  It  it  be  frequency  or  largely  ap- 
plied, it  allects  the  mouth  more  rapidly 
than  the  mercurial  ointment. 

Linimentum  OMATtmt.  A  resolvent  ano- 
dyne embrocation,  adapted  to  remove  in- 
dolent  tumours  of  the 

sac*  winch  remain  after  strains  and 
chilblains  before  they  break. 


Linimentum  sapohis  compositum.  Com- 
pound soap  liniment.  Linimentum  sapo?iis. 
"  Take  of  hard  soap,  three  ounces  ;  cam- 
phor, an  ounce  ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  a 
pint."  Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spi- 
rit, then  acid  the  soap,  and  macerate  in 
the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  until  it  be  melt- 
ed. The  basis  of  this  form  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Riverius,  and  it  is  now  common- 
ly used  under  the  name  of  opodeldoc. 
This  is  a  more  pleasai  t  preparation,  to 
rub  parts  affected  with  rheumatic  pains, 
swellings  of  the  joints,  &c.  than  any  of 
the  foregoing,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
inferior,  except  where  a  rubifacient  is  re- 
quired. 

Linimentum  saponis  ctjm  opio.  Soap 
liniment,  with  opium.  "Take  of  compound 
soap  liniment,  six  ounces;  tincture  of  opi- 
um, two  ounces."  Mix.  For  dispersing 
indurations  and  swell. ogs,  attended  with 
pain,  but  no  acute  inflammation. 

Linimentum  terebinthtn;e.  Turpentine 
liniment.  "  Take  of  resin  of  cerate,  a 
pound;  oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint."  Add 
the  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  cerate,  pre- 
viously melted,  and  mix.  This  liniment 
is  vers  commonly  applied  to  burns,  and 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Kentish,  of 
Newcastle. 

LlNIMENTUM  TEREBIRTHIITB  VITRIOLICUM. 

Vitriolic  liniment  of  turpentine.  "Take  of 
ol:ve  oil,  ten  ounces  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  four 
ounces ;  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms."  ' 
Mix.  This  preparation  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cious in  chronic  affections  of  the  joints, 
and  in  the  removal  of  long  existing  effects 
of  sprains  and  bruises. 

Liniment  of  ammonia.  See  Linimentum 
ammonia. 

Liniment  of  camphor.  See  Linimentum- 
camphor*. 

Liniment  of  mercury.  See  Linimentum 
hydrargyri. 

Lmiment  of  verdigris.  See  Linimentum 
aruginis. 

Liniment  of  turpentine.  See  Linimentum 
terebinthinx. 

LiNN/£A.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Lin- 
naeus.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Didynamia. 
Orb  r,  Angiospernda. 

Linnjka  boAeaxis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plans  named  in  honour  of  die  im- 
mortal LihneUs,  which  has  a  bitter  subas- 
tringent  taste,  and  is  u*ed  in  some  pi 
in  the  form  of  fomentation  to  rheun  utic 
pains,  and  an  infusion  with  miik  is  -nuch 
esteemed  in  Switzerland  in  the  cuie  of 
sciat.cn 

LrN'ospERMtrk.  (From  kivov.  flax,  and 
g~ri^tt,  seed  )    Linst 

Lis  eei>.     The  frud  of  the  Lx  plant, 

u  n,  is  much  used  in  medicine.     Its 

ai  d  oily.     It  is 

lubricating'  ana  emollient.    It  is  employed 
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in  decoction,  or  infusion,  in  heat  of  urine, 
&c.  in  the  form  ol  clyster,  in  tenesmu  ,  in 
cataplasm,  in  quincy,  and  other  complaints. 
The  pr- -ponton  ot  the  seeds  in  the  decoc- 
tion are,  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  water. 
See  Linum. 

Lint.    See  Linteum. 

L1NTEUM.  Lint  A  soft  woolly  sub- 
stance, made  by  the  scraping  of  old  linen 
cloth,  and  employed,  in  surgery  as  the  com- 
mon dressing  in  all  cases  of  wounds  and 
ulcers,  either  simply  or  covered  with  dif- 
ferent unctuous  substances. 

LINUM.  (From  xao?„  soft,  smooth  ; 
so  called  from  its  soft,  smooh,  texture.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Pentagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia  name  of  the  com- 
mon Max.  Linum  sylvesrre  Linvm  ttsita- 
tisshnum  of  Linnaeus  : — calycibus  captu- 
lisque  mucronatis,  pefalis  crenatis,  Jvius 
lanceolatis  alternts,  cavle  subsoliturio.  The 
seeds  of  this  useful  plant,  called  linseed, 
have  an  unctuous,  mucilaginous,  sweetish 
taste,  but  no  remaikable  smell ;  on  expres- 
sion they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which,  when  carefully  drawn,  without  the 
application  of  heat,  has  no  particular  taste 
or  flavour  :  boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a 
large  proportion  or  a  s'rong  flavourless  mu- 
cilage, which  is  in  use  as  .n  emollient  or 
demulcent  in  cougi-s,  hoarsenesses,  and 
pleuritic  symptoms,  that  frequently  prevail 
in  catavrhall  affections;  and  it  is  likewise 
recommended  in  nephritic  pains  and  stran- 
guries. The  meal  of  the  seeds  is  also 
much  used,  externally,  in  emollient  and  ma- 
turating cataplasms.  The  expressed  oil  is 
an  officinal  preparation,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  of  a  more  healing  and  balsamic  nature 
than  the  other  oils  of  this  class  :  it  has, 
therefore,  been  very  generally  employed  in 
pulmonary  complaints,  and  in  colics  and 
constipations  of  the  bowels.  Tne  cake  which 
remains  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  con- 
tains  the  farinacious  part  of  the  seed,  and 
is  used  in  fattening  cattle,  under  the  name 
of  oil  cake. 

LiJJ^M  cathaiu-icum  Linum  minimum. 
Channelium.  Purging  flax,  or  mill-moun- 
tain. This  small  plant,  Linum  catharticum, 
foliis  oppositis  ovatolanceotatis,  cuule  dicho- 
tomo  corollis  acutis  of  Linnaeus,  is  an  effec- 
tual and  safe  cathartic.  It  has  a  bitterish 
and  disagreeable  taste.  A  handful  infused 
in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  the  dose 
for  an  dault, 

Linum  usitatissimoi.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  c  .nnnon  fUx.  See  Li- 
num. 

Liparis.  (From  wo;,  fat  ;  so  named 
from  its  unctuous  quality.)  See  Pingui- 
cula. 

Lipauocele.  (From  x/rec,  fat,  and 
x*wr,  a  tumour.)     That  species   of  sarco- 


cele  in  which  the   substance  constituting 
the  disease  is  tat. 

LIPOMA.  (From  >i*rot,  tiit.)  A  solita- 
ry, soli,  unequal,  indolent  tumour,  arising 
from  a  Luxuriancj  of  adeps  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  The  adipose  structure  form- 
ing the  tumour  is  sometimes  diseased  to- 
wards its  centre,  and  more  fluid  than  the 
rest.  At  other  times  it  does  not  appear  to 
differ  in  any  respect  from  adipose  mem- 
brane, except  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
cells  containing  the  fat.  These  tumours  are 
always  many  years  before  they  arrive  at 
any  size. 

Lipopsyciiia.  (From  hU7ra>,  to  leave,  and 
"\-vXM'  ,ne  s0,d>  0I'  lift-)      A  swoon. 

LIPOTHYMIA.  (From  Marm,  to  leave, 
and  &u/xct,  the  mind.)  DeHquium  mind 
et    aniniie.  De/ectio     animi  ;    dissolutio. 

Exanimatio.  Syncope.  Asphyxia.  Vi- 
rium  lapsus.  The  greatest  degree  is  called 
Apopsyckiu.  Apsychia.  Ecchysis.  Faint- 
ing. Dr.  Cujlen  makes  it  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  c:ass  jXeuroses,  order  Ady- 
numite,  which  he  defines  the  motion  of  tiie 
heart  diminished,  or  at  rest  for  some  time. 
He  distinguishes  it  into  three  species.  See 
Syncope. 

LIPPITUDO.  (F:  om  lippiu,  blear-eyed.) 
Epiphora.  Ycrophih.dmi.i.  Blearedni  ss. 
An  exudation  of  a  purif  .rm  humour  from 
the  margin  of  the  eye-lids.  The  prox- 
imate cause  is  a  deposition  of  acrimony 
on  the  glandulae  meibomianac  in  the  margin 
of  the  eye-lids.  This  humour  in  the  night 
glues  the  tarsi  of  the  eye-lids  together. 
The  margins  of  the  eye-lids  are  red  and 
tumefy  are  irritated,  and  excite  pain. 
An  ophthalmia,  fistula  lachrymaiis,  and 
sometimes  an  ecropium,  are  the  conse- 
quences.    The  species  of  the  lippitudo  are, 

1.  Lipjntudo  infantum,  which  is  familiar 
to  children,  particularly  of  an  acrimoni- 
ous habit.  The  lippitudo  of  infants  is 
mostly  accompanied  with  tinea,  or  some 
sc.bby  eruption,  which  points  out  that  the 
disease  originates,  no  from  a  local,  but 
general  or  constitu  ional,  affection. 

2.  Lippitudo  adultorum  or  senilis-  This 
arises  from  various  jcrimomes,  and  is  like- 
wise common  to  hard  drinkers. 

3.  Lippitudo  venerea,  which  arises  from 
a  suppressed  gonorrhoea,  or  fluor  albus, 
and  is  i.kewise  observed  in  children  born 
of  parents  witb  venere.ii  complaints. 

4.  Lippitudo  scrophulosa,  w  .icli  accom- 
panies oner  scrophulous  Bymp  om-. 

5.  Lippitudo  scorbutica,  which  affects  the 
scorbuuc 

Liptiiia.  (From  \u7ru,  to  leave,  and 
7n/g,  hea;.)  A  sort  ot  fever,  where  tl)e 
heat  is  drawn  to  ihe  inward  parts,  while 
the  >xt:  rnai  are  cold. 

LQIU1DAMBRK.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plan  s  m  the  Linnae  I 

LlUCIDAMUEIl  STYRACIFLUA.  The 
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systematic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords  or  along  with  other  medicines,  adapted  to 

both    the  liquid-amber  and   liquid  storax.  the  same  intention. 

See  Idquidambra,  Li«.cor  acetatis  pltjmbi.     Solution  of 

LIQUIDA  MIIRA.     (From    liquidus   and  acetate  of  lead,  formerly  called  aqua  lithav- 

amber.)     Styrax  liquida.     Liquidamba.  Li-  gyri  acetati.     Goulard's   extract.      "  Take 

quid  amber.     A  lesmous  juice,  of  a  yellow  of  vitrified   oxyd  of  lead,  two  pounds  and 

colour,  inclining  to  red,   at  first  about  the  four  ounces  ;  acetic  acid,  a  gallon."     Mix, 

consistence  of  turpentine,  by  age  hardened  and  boil  down  to  six  pints,  constantly  stir- 

inio  a  solid  brittle  mass.     It  is  obtained  by  ring;  then  set  it  by,  that  the  feculencies 

wounding   the   bark   of    the   Liquidamber  may  subside,  and  strain. 
styraciflua  ;  foliis   palmatoangulatis  ,■  joliis        It  is  principally  employed  by  surgeons, 

indtviais,  acutis,  of  Linnaeus.     This  juice  has  as  a  resolvent  against  inflammatory  affix- 

a   moderately    pungent,    warm     balsamic  tions. 

taste,  and  a  very  fragrant  smell,  not  unlike  Liq.uor  acetatis  plumbi  ductus.  Di- 
that  of  the  Styrax  calamita  heightened  by  luted  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Aqua 
a  little  ambergr  s.  It  is  seldom  used  medi-  litliargyri  acetati  composita.  "  Take  of  so- 
cinally.  The  Styrax  liquida  is  also  obtain-  lution  oi  acetate  of  lead,  a  drachm  ;  distilled 
ed  by  boiling  from  this  plant.  There  are  wa'er,  a  pint;  weak  spirit,  a  fluid  drachm." 
two  sorts  distinguished  by  authors;  the  Mix.  The  virtues  of  this  water,  the  aqua 
one,  the  purer  part  of  the  resinous  matter,  vegeto-mineralis  of  former  pharmacopoeias, 
that  rises  to  the  surface  in  boding,  sepa-  applied  externally,  are  resolvent,  refrige- 
rated by  a  strainer,  of  the  consistence  of  rant,  and  sedative. 

honey,  tenacious  like  turpentme,  of  a  red-  Liq.uor  aeumitus  compositus.  Com- 
dish  or  ash-browri  colour,  moderately  trans-  pound  solution  of  alum.  "  Take  of  alum, 
parent,  of  an  acrid  unctuous  taste,  and  a  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  boil- 
fragrant  smell,  faintly  resembling  that  of  ing  water,  two  pints  "  Dissolve  at  the  same 
the  solid  storax,  but  somewhat  disagree-  time  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the 
able.  The  other,  the  more  impure  part  water,  and  then  strain  the  solution  through 
which  remains  on  the  strainer,  untranspa-  paper. 

rent,  and  in  smell  and  taste  much  weaker        This  water  was  long  known  in  our  shops 

than  the  former.     Their  use   is   chiefly  as  under  the  title  of  aqua  aluminosa  bateanas. 

stomachics,  in  the  form  of  plaster.  It  is  used  for  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers 

Lhiuiritia.    (From"  liquor,  juice,  or  from  and   wounds,  and   for  removing  cutaneous 

etikoris,  Welsh.)     See  Glycyrrhiza.  eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it  hot 

LiavoK    AiTHF.REus    vitriolicus.      The  three  or  four  times  a-day.     It  is  sometimes 

liquor  procured  from  a  distillation  of  equal  likewise  employed  as  a  collyriurn  ;  and  as 

pans  of  sulphuric  acid  and  spirit  of  wine  an  injection   in  fluor  albus  and  gonorrhoea, 

redistilled,  when  not  accompanied  with  virulence. 

Liauoit    acetatis    xxsiomx..      Solution        Lmivor  ammonije.     Solution  of  ammonia, 
of  acetate  of  ammonia;    formerly    called^  •/?§/««  ammonite  pune  of  the  London  Pharm. 

Aqua  ammonia:  acetatx.    "  Take  of  carbo-  1787-     "  Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  lime, 

nate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces;  ..cetic  acid,  newly  prepared,  of  each  two  pounds;  water, 

four  pints."     Add  the  acid  to  the  salt,  until  a  pint  and  a  half."     Reduce  the  muriate  of 

bubbles  of  gas   shall  no  longer  arise,  and  ammonia  and  the  lime  into  powder,  sepa- 

mix.  rately ;  then  mix  them,  and  introduce  them 

If  the  acid   rather   predominate,  the  so-  into  a  large  glass  retort,  into  which  a  pint 

lution  is  more  grateful  to  the   taste  ;  and  of  the  water   has   been   previously  poured. 

provided  that  acid  be  correctly   prepared,  Having  placed  the   retort  in   a  sand-bath, 

the  proportions  here  given   will   be  found  lute  on  a  tubulated  receiver,  through  which 

sufficient  ;  where  the  acid   cannot  be  do-  the  ammonia  may  pass  into  a  thud  vessel, 

pended  on,  it  will  be  right  to  be  regulated  containing  half  a   pint   of  the    water,  and 

rather   by   the   cessation  of  effervescence  cooled.     Then  at  first  .''Pp!y  a  gentle  heat ; 

than  by  quantity.  and  increase  it  by  degrees,  until  the  retort 

This  preparation  was  formerly  known  in  becomes  red. 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  spirit  of  Mi>%  Water  of  ammonia  is  very  ran.lv  given 
derus.  When  assisted  by  a  warm  regi-  internally,  although  it  maj  be  used  in  doses 
men,  it  proves  an  excellent  and  powerful  often  or  twenty  drops,  largely  diluted,  c<s 
sudorific;  and,  as  it  operates  without  a  powerful  stimulant  in  asphyxia  and's, mi- 
quickening  the  circulation,  or  increasing  lap  diseases.  Externally,  it  is  applkd  to 
the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is  admissible  in  fe-  the  skin  as  a  rubefacient,  and  in  the  form 
brile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  in  which  of  gas  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  as  a 
the  use  of  stimulating  sudorifics  are  at-  stimulant;  in  cases  of  torpor,  paralysis, 
tended  with  danger.  Its  action  may  likt  -  rheumatism,  syncope,  hysteria,  and  chronic 
wise    be    determined   to   the  kidneys,    by  ophthalmia. 

walking   about  in  the  cool  air.     The  com-        l.icu'on    carbon  tis    hxkosijb.      Solu- 

lose  is  hdfa:i  oupcc,  either  by  i'self  tion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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ammonia  of  the  Pharm.  Lond.  1787.  "  Take  uterus  never  fails  to  come  on,  when  all  the 
of  cai  borate  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces  ;  water  is  evacuated.  A  few  cases  have  oc- 
distilled  water,  a  pint."  Dissolve  the  sub-  curred  to  me,  says  Dr.  Denman,  in  practice, 
carbonate  of  amnmnia  in  the  water,  and  fil-  which  might  have  been  construed  to  be  of 
ter  'he  solution  through  paper.  This  pre-  this  kind  ;  for  there  was  a  daily  discharge 
paration  possesses  the  properties  of  ammo-  of  some  colourless  fluid  from  the  vagina, 
nia  in  its  action  on  the  human  body.  See  for  several  months  before  delivery  ;  but 
Carbonas  ammonia.  there  being  no  diminution  of  the  size  of  the 

LIQUOR  VMNI1.  All  that  fluid  which  abdomen,  and  the  waters  being-  regularly 
is  contained  in  the  membranaceous  ovum  discharged  at  tiie  time  of  labour,  it  wa9 
surrounding  the  foetus  in  uteri  is  called  by  judged  that  some  lymphatic  vessel  near 
the  general  name  of  the  waters,  the  water  the  os  uleri  had  been  ruptured,  and  did 
of  the  amnion,  or  ovum,  or  liquor  amnii.  not  close  again  till  the  patient  was  dc 
The  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hvered.  He  also  met  with  one  case,  in 
different  parts  of  the  ovum,  is  greaiesi  by  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 
far  in  early  pregnancy.  At  the  time  of  par-  there  was  no  sanguineous  discharge,  but 
turit  ion,  in  some  cases,  it  amounts  to  or  ex-  a  profusion  of  lymph,  to  the  quantity  of 
ceeds  four  pints  ;  and  in  others  it  is  scarce-  several  pints  in  a  few  hours  after  delivery; 
ly  equal  to  as  many  ounces.  It  is  usually  but  the  patient  suffered  no  inconvenience, 
in  tin'  largest  quantity  when  the  child  has    except  from  surprise. 

been  some  time  dead,  or  is  born  in  a  weak-  Liauon  astimonii  tartabizati.  So- 
ly  state.  Th  s  fluid  is  generally  t  ran  spa-  Union  of  tartarized  antimony.  Vinum  an- 
rent,  ofi en  milky,  and  sometimes  of  a  yel-  timonii  tavtiirizati  of  the  Pharm.  Lond. 
low,  or  light  brown  colour,  and  very  difle-  1737.  "  Take  of  the  tartarized  antimony, 
rent  in  consistence;  and  the-e  alterations  one  scruple;  boiling  distilled  water,  four 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  en-  fluid-ounces;  wine  six  fluid-ounc  •>-."  Dis- 
sti'uiion  of  the  parent.  It  does  not  coagu-  solve  the  tartarized  antimony  in  the  boiling 
late  with  heat,  like  the  serum  of  the  blood  ;  distilled  water,  then  add  the  wine.  Half 
and,  chymically  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  an  ounce  of  the  solution  contains  one  grain 
compo-ed  of  phlegm,  earthy  matter,  and  of  the  salt.  This  preparation  may  be  given 
se  b  it,  in  different  proportions  in  different  in  all  cases  where  the  tartar  emetic  is  indi- 
subjects,  by   which   the  varieties  in  its   ap-    cated. 

pearance  and  consistence  are  produced.  It  Liauon  ausekicaiis.  Arsenical  solu- 
has  been  supposed  to  be  excrementitious  ;  tion.  "  Take  of  prepared  oxyd  of  arsenic, 
but  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  secreted  in  very  fine  powder,  subcarbonate  of 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  ovum,  and  potash  from  tartar,  of  each  64  grains  ;  dis- 
to  b"  circulatory,  as  in  other  cavities.  It  tilled  water  a  pint."  Boil  them  together  in 
was  formerly  imagined,  that  the  foetus  was  a  glass  vessel,  until  the  arsenic  be  entirely 
nourished  by  this  fluid,  of  which  it  was  said  dissolved.  When  the  solution  is  cold, 
to  swallow  some  part  frequently  ;  and  it  add  "  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  four 
was  '.hen  asserted,  that  the  qualities  of  the  fluid-drachms."  Then  add  as  much  dis- 
flui  I  were  adapted  for  its  nourishments,  tilled  water  as  may  exactly  fill  a  pint  mea- 
But  iheiv  have  been  many  examples  of  chil-  sure.  This  preparation  accords  with  the 
dren  born  without  any  passage  to  the  s to-  formula  of  Dr. Fouler,  of  Stafford,  who  first 
mach ;  and  a  few,  of  children  in  which  the  introduced  it  in  imitation  of  a  celebrated 
head  was  wanting,  and  which  have  never-  popular  remedy  tor  intermittents, sold  under 
theless  arrived  at  the  full  size.  These  the  name  of  the  tasteless  ague-drop.  The 
cases  fully  prove  that  tins  opinion  is  not  compound  spirit  of  lavender  is  only  intend- 
just,  and  that  thtrc  must  be  some  oilier  ed  to  give  some  colour  and  taste,  without 
medium  by  which  the  child  is  nourished,  which  it  would  resemble  common  water, 
besides  the  waters.  The  incontrovertible  and  hence  be  more  liable  to  mistakes, 
uses  of  hi:  fluid  ;  re,  to  serve  the  purpose  Where  the  dose  is  small,  and  the  effects  so 
of  affording  a  soft  bed  for  the  residence  of  powerful,  the  most  minute  attention  to  its 
the  cetus,  to  which  it  allows  free  motion,  proportion  and  preparation  become  neces- 
and  prevents  any  external  injury  during  sary.  Each  ounce  contains  four  grains  of  the 
pregnancy:  and  inclosed*in  therm mbranes,  oxyd,  and  each  drachm  one-eighth  of  a 
it  procures  the  mo-t  gentle,  yet  efficacious,  grain  ;  but  it  will  rarely  be  proper  to  go  be- 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  soft  parts,  at  yond  half  the  latter  quantity,  or  one-six- 
the  time  of  parturition.  Instances  have  teenth  of  a  grain  as  a  dose, 
been  recorded,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Liatron  calcis.  Solution  of  lime, 
ovum  are  said  to  have  been  voided  so  early  formerly  called  aqua  calcis.  Lime-water, 
as  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  with-  "  Take  of  lime,  half  a  pound;  boiling dis- 
out  preju  'ice  either  to  the  child  or  parent,  tilled  water,  twelve  pints. *'  Pour  the 
The  truth  or'  these  reports  seem  to  be  water  upon  the  lime,  and  stir  them  toge- 
doubtful,  because,  when  the  membranes  ther;  next  cover  the  vessel  immediately, 
are  intentionally  broken,  the  action  of  the    and  let  it  stand  for  three  hours  ;  then  keep 
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the    solution  upon  the  remaining  lime  in  the  potash  in  two  pints  of  the  water ;  add 

'topped  glass  bottles,   and   pour  off  the  the  remaining  water  to  the  lime.    Mix  the 

clear  liquor  when  it  is  wanted  for  use.  liquors  while  they  are  hot,  stir  them  toge- 

Lime.  is  soluble  in  about*  450   times  its  ther,  then  set  the  mixture  by  in  a  covered 

weight  of  water,  or  little  more  than  one  vessel;  and  after  it  has  cooled,  strain  the 

grain   in  one  fluid-ounce.     It  is  given  in-  solution  through  a  cotton  bag. 

ternally,  in  doses   of  two  ounces  and  up-  If  any  diluted  acid  dropped  into  the  so- 

wards,    m    cardialgia,    spasms,  diarrhoea,  lution  occasion  the  extrication  of  bubbles 

&c.  and  in  proportionate  doses  in  convul-  of  gas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more 

sions  of  children,  arising  from  acidity,  or  lime,  and  to   strain   it   again.     A  pint  of 

ulcerated  intestines,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  this  solution  ought  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces. 

Externally  it  is  applied  to  burns  and  ulcers.  Lrauon  subcarbonatis  potass*.    Solu- 

Liq.uor    ccpnr    ammontati.        Solution  tion  of  subcarbonate  of  potash.    Aqua  kali 

of  ammonia'ed  copper.       Aqua  cupri  am-  pneparar.     Lixivium   tartan.      Ottum  tar- 

tnoniati  of  Pharm.   Lond.    \7%7,   and    for-  tari  per  detiquium.     "  Take  of  subcarbonate 

merly  called  aqua  sapharina.     "Take  of  of  potash,  a  pound;  distilled  water,  twelve 

ammoniated  copper,   a   drachm  ;  distilled  fluid-ounces."     Dissolve  the  subcarbonate 

water,  a  pint."     Dissolve  the  ammoniated  of  potash  in  the  water,  and  then  strain  the 

copper  in  the  water,  and   filter  the  solu-  solution  through  paper, 

tion  through  paper.      This   preparation  is  It  possesses  antacid  virtues,  and  is  a  good 

employed    by  surgeons  for  cleansing  foul  antidote  against  arsenic  taken  into  the  sto- 

ulcers,  and  disposing  them  to  heal.  mach.     It  is  also  given  with  advantage  in 

LiaroR   FEiini    alkalin-t.       Solution  of  convulsions   and  spasms,  from    acidity  in 

alkaline  iron,  "Take  of  iron,  two  drachms  the  stomach  of  children,  in  calculous " dis- 

andahalf;  nitric  acid,  two  fluid-ounces;  eases,  gouty  affections,  scrophula,  aphthae, 

distilled  water,  six  fluid-ounces;  solution  of  &c.     The  carbonate  of  soda  is  milder,  and 

carbonate  of  potash,  six  fluid-ounces."  perhaps  a  preferable    remedy    for  general 

Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water,  pour  use.  The  dose  of  the  liquor  potassae  subcar- 

them  upon  the  iron,  and  when   the  effer-  bonatis  is  from  kalf  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 

vescence  has  ceased,  pour  oil' the  clear  acid  and  a  half. 

solution ;  add  this  gradually,  and  at  inter-  Liq.cor  volatilis  corno  cervi.  This 
vals,  to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  preparation  of  the  valatile  alkali,  common- 
potash,  occasionally  shaking  it,  until  it  has  ly  termed  h.u-t.shorn,  possesses  the  same  vir- 
assumed  a  deep  brown  red  colour,  and  no  tues  as  the   carbonate  of  ammonia.     It  is 


further  effervescence  takes  place.  Lastly, 
set  it  by  for  six  hours,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  solution  This  preparation  was  first 
described  by  Stahl,  and  called  tinctura 
tnartis  alkalina,  and  is  now  introduced  in 
the  Lond.  I'harm.  as  affording  a  combina- 
tion of  iron  distinct  from  any  other,  and 
often  applicable  to  practice.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

LlOiUOR    OXTMUllIATIS    HYnRARGYRI.      So- 

lution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  "  Take 
of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,    eight  grains  ; 


in  common  use  to  smell  at  in  faintings,  etc. 
See  Carbonas  ammonite. 

Liquorice.     See  Glycyrrhiza. 

JAquorice,  Spanish      See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Lithagoga.  (From  mBoc,  a  stone,  and 
ttya>,  to  bring  away.)  Medicines  Which  ex- 
pel the  stone. 

Litharge.     See  Lithargynis. 

Litharge  plaster.  See  Emplastrum  li 
thargyri. 

Lithargyrus.  (From  \&os,  a  stone,  and 
tteyvgos,   silver.)        Lithargyrum.      A    sub- 


distilled  water,  fifteen  fluid-ounces  ;  recti-  carbonate  of  lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  of 

tied   spirit,  a   fluid-ounce."     Dissolve  the  verification.      AVhen    silver  is  refined    by 

oxymuriate  of  mercury    in  the  water,  and  cupellation   with  lead,    this   latter    metal, 

add  the  spirit.  which  is  scorified,  and  causes  the  sconfica- 

This  solution  is  directed  in  order  to  faci-  tion  of  the   imperfect  metals  alloyed  with 

lita'e  the  administration  of  divisions  of  the  the  silver,   is    transformed   into  a  matter 

grain    of  this    active^  medicine.      Half  an  composed  of  small  semitransparent  shining 

ounce  of  it  contains  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  plates,  resembling  mica  ;  which  is  litharge, 

the  salt.     The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  Litharge  is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  ac- 

half  an  ounce.  cording  to  the  metals  with  which  the  silver 

Liau  n    mixf.halis     avotiynus     Hoff-  is  alloyed.     The  white  is  c.iile  I  litharge  of 

maxm.      Hoffman's    anodyne    liquor.      A  silver;    and    the  red  has  been  improperly 

preparation  of  ether  extolled  as  an  anodyne  called  litharge  of  gold.     See  Lead,  Liquor 

and  antispasmodic.       See   Spiritus  tetheris  phtm/ri  acetatis,  and  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis 

compositi.  (Hiutut 

LiatroR  totass.t:.      Solution   of  potash.         L1THIAS      A   lithiate,  or  salt,    orrned 

Aqua   kali   puri.       Lixivium    tapwtarium.  by  the  union  of  the  lithic  acid,  or  acid  of  the 


"  Take    of  subcarbonate   of  potash,   lime, 

newly  prepared,  of  each  a  pound.     Boil- 

distilled    water,  a  gallon"       Dissolve 


stone  sometimes  found  in  the  human  b!ad- 
der,  with  different  iwes  ;  ilms,  lithiate  r/~ 
alumine,  lithiate  of  ammonia,  &c. 
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LITHIASIS.  (From  m8m,  a  stone.) 
1.  The  formation  of  stone,  or  gravel. 

2.  A  tumour  of  the  eyelid,  under  which 
is  a  hard  concretion  resembling  a  stone. 

Lithobalcm.  (From  \&os,  a  stone,  and 
?.tt/mS*vu,  to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  stone  from  the  bladder. 

Ltthoibes.  (From  wflos,  a  stone,  and 
eftfoc,  a  likeness ;  so  called  from  its  hardness.) 
The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

LITHOLOGY.  \Lithobgia;  from  xt- 
0oc,  a  stone,  and  Myo;t  a  discourse.)  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  stones. 

Lithomarga.  Stone  marie.  Fuller's 
earth  is  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties  of 
lithoimrge. 

LITHONTRIPTICS .  (Litfwntriptica, 
sc.  medicamenta  ;  from  wflac,  a  stone,  and 
Bmir<m,  to  break.)  From  the  strict  sense 
and  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  this 
class  of  medicine  should  comprehend  such 
as  possess  a  power  of  dissolving  calculi  in 
the  urinary  passages.  It  is,  however, 
doubted  by  many,  whether  there  he  in 
nature  any  such  substances.  By  this 
term,  then,  is  meant  those  substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  removing  a  dis- 
position in  the  body  to  the  formation  of 
calculi.  The  researches  of  modern  chy- 
mists  have  proved,  that  these  calculi  consist 
mostly  of  a  peculiar  acid,  named  the  lithic  or 
uric  acid.  With  this  substance  the  alka- 
lies  are  capable  of  uniting,  and  forming  a 
soluble  compound ;  and  these  are  according- 
ly the  sole  lrtnontriptics.  From  the  exhi- 
bition of  Wkaline  remedies,  the  symptoms 
arising  from  stone  in  the  bladder  are  very 
generally  alleviated;  and  they  can  be  given 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  urine  becomes 
very  sensibly  alkaline,  and  is  even  capable 
of  exerting  a  solvent  power  on  these  con- 
cretions. Their  administration,  however, 
cannot  he  continued  to  this  extent  for  any 
length  of  time,  trom  the  irritation  they 
produce  on  the  stomach  and  urinary  or- 
gans. The  use,  therefore,  of  the  alkalies, 
as  solvents,  or  lithrontriptics,  is  now  scarce 
ly  ever  attempted ;  they  are  employed 
merely  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  con- 
cretion, and  to  palliate  the  painful  symp- 
toms, which  they  do  apparently  by  pre- 
venting the  generation  of  lithic  acid,  or 
the  separation  of  it  by  the  kidneys ;  the 
urine  is  thus  rendered  less  irritating,  and 
the  surface  of  the  calculus  is  allowed  to  be- 
come smooth. 

When  the  alkalies  are  employed  with  this 
view,  they  are  generally  given  saturated, 
or  supersaturated,  with  carbonic  acid.  This 
renders  them  much  less  irritating.  It  at 
the  same  time,  indeed,  diminishes  i*s  sol- 
vent power ;  for  the  alkaline  carbonates 
exert  no  action  on  urinary  calculi ;  but 
they  are  still  capable  of  correcting  that 
acidity  in  the  primae  viae,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  deposition  of  the  lithic  acid  from 


the  urine,  and  therefore  serve  equally  t> 
palliate  the  disease.  And  when  their  acri 
ninny  is  litis  diminished,  their  use  can  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments 
Fourcroy,  and  others,  that  the  other  in- 
gredients of  calculi,  as  well  as  the  lithic 
acid,  are  dissolved  by  the  caustic  alkali 
and  various  experiments  have  shewn  that 
most  calculi  yield  to  its  power.  Lime- 
water  has  also  been  found  a  solvent  of  uri- 
nary calculi>  out  of  the  body.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  what  is  taken  by  the  mouth 
is  subject  to  many  changes  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  also  the  lymphatic  and  vascular 
systems  ;  and  in  this  way,  it  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  such  substances 
(even  were  they  not  liable  to  alterations) 
in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  bladder.  In- 
deed there  are  very  few  authenticated  cases 
of  the  urine  being  so  changed  as  to  become 
a  menstruum  for  the  stone.  Excepting 
the  case  of  Dr.  Newcombe,  recorded  by 
Dr.  Whytt,  the  instance  of  Mr.  Home  is 
almost  the  only  one.  Though  lithontrip- 
tics,  however,  may  not  in  general  dissolve 
the  stone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact  that  they  frequently  miti- 
gate the  pain  ;  and,  to  lessen  such  torture 
as  that  of  the  Btone  in  the  bladder,  is 
surely  an  object  of  no  little  importance. 
Lime  was  long  ago  known  as  a  solvent  of 
urinary  calculi,  and  different  methods  were 
employed  to  administer  it.  One  of  these 
plans  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Mrs.  Steevens, 
and  her  success  caused  great  anxiety  for 
the  discovery  of  the  secret.  At  last,  Par- 
liament bought  the  secret  for  the  sum  of 
5000J.  In  many  instances,  stones  which  had 
been  unquestionably  felt  were  no  longer 
to  be  discovered  ;  and  as  the  same  per- 
sons were  examined  by  the  greatest  skill 
and  eminence,  both  before  and  after  the 
exhibition  of  her  medicines,  it  was  no 
wonder  'that  the  conclusion  was  drawn, 
that  the  stones  really  were  dissolved. 
From  the  cessation  of  such  success,  and 
from  its  now  being  known  that  the  stones 
are  occasionally  protruded  between  the 
fasciculi  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  blad- 
der, so  to  be  lodged  in  a  kind  of  cyst  on 
the  outside  of  the  muscular  coal,  and 
cause  no  longer  any  grievances,  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  must  have  happened  in  Mrs. 
Steevens's  cases.  This  was  certainly  what 
happened  in  one  of  the  cases  on  whom  the 
medicine  had  been  tried.  It  is  evident  that 
a  stone  so  situated  would  not  any  longer 
produce  irritation,  but  would  also  be  quite 
indiscoverable  by  the  sound,  for,  in  fact, 
it  is  no  longer  in  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der. 

As  soap  was,  with  reason,  supposed  to 
increase  the  virtues  of  the  lime,  it  led  to 
the  use  of  caustic  alkali,  taken  in  mucilage, 
or  veal    broth.     Take  of  kali,   prepared, 
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$Tiij  ;  of  quick  lime  §iy ;  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, thij.  Mix  them  well  together  in  a 
largo  hot ile,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  pour  off  the  le) ,  filter  il 
through  paper,  and  keep  it  in  well-stoppped 
vials  for  use.  Of  this,  the  dose  is  from 
thirty  drops  to  sjij,  which  is  to  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  in  a  pint  of  veal 
broth,  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in 
the  evening.  Continue  this  plan  for  three 
or  four  months,  living,  during  the  course, 
on  such  things  as  least  counteract  the  ef- 
fect of  the  medicine 

The  common  fixed  alkalis,  or  carbonated 
alkali,  and  the  acidulous  soda-water,  have 
of  late  been  used  as  lithontriptics.  Honey 
has  also  been  given  and  Mr.  Home,  sur- 
geon at  the  Savoy,  has  recorded  its  utility 
in  his  own  and  his  father's  cases.  Bitters 
have  likewise  been  tried. 

Dismissing  all  theories,  lime-water,  soap, 
acidulous  soda-water,  caustic  alkali,  and 
bitters,  are  useful  incases  of  stone.  Of  the 
soap,  as  much  may  be  taken  as  the  stomach 
will  bear,  or  as  much  as  will  prove  gently 
laxative  ;  but  of  the  lime-water,  few  can 
take  more  than  :>  pint  daily. 

The  acidulous  soda-water  may  be  taken 
in  larger  qtuntiti  s,  as  it  is  more  agreeable. 
The  acidulous  salt  is  now  prepared  so  as  to 
produce  the  water  extemporaneously.  It 
must  he  swallowed,  however,  while  the  salt 
is  dissolving,  as  the  carbonic  acid  very  ra- 
pidly escapes. 

There  is  a  remedy  celebrated  in  Hol- 
land, under  the  name  of  liquor  lithontrip- 
tica  loosii,  which  contains,  according  to  an 
accurate  analysis,  calx  muriata.  This,  pro- 
fessor Hufcland  recommends  in  the  follow- 
ing form  .- 

5<Calcis  muriatic  sjj. 

Aquae  distillate,  gij.  ft.  solutio. 
Thirty  drops  are  to  be  taken  four  times 
a-day,  which  may  be  increased  as  far  as  the 
stomach  will  bear. 

For  curing  stone  patients,  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  any  lithontriptics  hitherto 
discovered,  though  they  may  rationally  be 
given  with  a  confident  hope  of  procuring 
an  alleviation  of  the  fits  of  pains  attend- 
ing the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder. 
After  all,  the  only  certain  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  calculus  is  the  operation.  See 
Lithotomy. 

LITHOSPERMUM.  (From  kiBoc,  a 
stone,  and  rmfjxa.,  seed ;  named  from  the 
hardness  of  its  seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  Milium 
solis.  Common  gromwell.  The  seeds  of 
this  officinal  plant,  Lithospermum  officinale  ,- 
seminibus  Itevibits,  cornllis  vix  calyccm  super- 
antibus,  foiiis  lancenlntis,  of  Linnaeus,  were 
formerly  supposed,  from  their  stony  hard- 
ness, to  be  efficacious  in  calculous  and  gra- 


velly disorders.  Little  credit  is  given  to 
their  hthontriptic  character,  yet  they  are 
occasionally  used  as  diuretic  for  clearing 
the  urinary  passages,  and  for  obviating 
strangury,  in  the  f  irm  of  emulsion. 

LiTiiosi-£RMUM  officinale.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  officinal  gromwell.  See 
Lithospermum. 

LITHOTOMY.  (Lithotomia  ;  from  wflcf, 
a  stone,  and  nri/mvu,  to  cut.)  Cystomia. 
The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder, 
in  order  to  extract  a  stone.  Several  me- 
thods have  been  recommended  for  perform- 
ing this  operation,  but  there  are  only  two 
which  can  he  practised  with  any  propriety. 
One  is,  where  the  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed immediately  above  the  pubes,  in 
that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is  not  cover- 
ed with  peritoneum,  called  the  high  opera- 
timi.  The  other,  where  it  is  done  in  the  peri- 
naeum,  by  laying  open  the  neck  and  lateral 
part  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  called  the  lateral 
operation,  from  the  prostate  gland  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  being  laterally  cut. 

Litrox.  (Corruptly  written  for  v/7gov.) 
Nitre. 

Lrrus.  (From  lino,  to  anoint.)  A  lini- 
ment. 

LIVER.  >w«<;.  Hepar.  A  large  viseus, 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  great  size  and 
weight,  situated  under  the  diaphragm,  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  its  smaller  por- 
tion occupying  part  of  the  epigastric  re- 
gion. In  the  human  body,  the  liver  is  di- 
vided into  two  principal  lobes,  the  right  of 
which  is  by  far  the  largest.  They  are  di- 
vided on  the  upper  side  by  a  broad  liga- 
ment, and  on  the  other  side  by  a  considera- 
ble depression,  or  fossa.  Between  and  be- 
low these  two  lobes  is  a  smaller  lobe,  call- 
ed lobulus  Spigellii.  In  describ  wg  this  vis- 
eus, it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  seven  prin- 
cipal circumstances  :— its  ligaments;  its 
surfaces ;  its  margins  ;  its  tubercles  ;  its 
fissure  ;  its  sinus  ;  and  the  pori  biUari. 

The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  five  in 
number,  all  arising  from  the  peritoneum. 
1.  The  right  lateral  ligament,  which  con- 
nects the  thick  right  lobe  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  diaphragm.  2.  The  left  lateral 
ligament,  which  connects  the  convex  sur- 
face and  margin  of  the  left  lobe  with  the 
diaphragm,  and,  in  those  of  whom  the  liver 
is  very  large,  with  the  oesophagus  and 
spleen.  3.  The  broad  or  middle  supensory 
ligament,  which  passes  from  the  diaphragm 
into  the  convex  surface,  and  separates  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  from  the  left.  It  de- 
scends from  above  through  the  large  fis- 
sure to  the  concave  surface,  and  is  then 
distributed  over  the  whole  liver.  4.  The 
round  ligament,  which  in  adults  consists  of 
the  umbilical  vein,  indurated  into  a  liga- 
ment.    5.  The  coronary  ligament. 

The  liver  has  two  surfaces,  one  superior, 
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which  is  convex  and  smooth,  and  one  in- 
ferior which  is  concave  and  has  holes  and 
depressions,  to  receive,  not  only  the  conti- 
guous viscer*,  bu:  the  vessels  running  into 
the  liver. 

The  murgins  of  the  liver  are  also  two  in 
number;  the  one,  which  is  posterior  and 
superior,  is  obtuse  ;  the  other,  situated  an- 
teriorly and   nferiorly,  is  acute. 

The  tubercles  of  the  liver  are  likewise 
two  in  number,  viz.  lobulus  anonymus,  and 
lobulus  caudatus,  and  are  found  near  the 
vena  portae. 

Upon  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of 
this  viscus,  a  considerable  fissure  is  obvi 
ous,  known  by  the  name  of  the  fissure  of 
the  liver. 

In  order  to  expose  the  sinus,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  gall-bladder,  when  a 
considerable  sinus,  before  occupied  by  the 
gall-bladder,  will  be  apparent. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  he- 
patic artery,  die  vena  ports,  and  the  cava: 
hepaticx,  which  are  described  under  their 
proper  names.  The  absorbents  of  the  liver 
are  very  numerous.  The  liver  has  nerves 
from  the  great  intercostal  anil  eighth  pair, 
which  arise  from  the  hepatic  plexus,  and 
proceed  along  with  the  hepatic  artery  and 
vena  portae  into  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
It  is,  however,  now  pretty  well  ascertained 
to  be  a  large  gland,  composed  of  leaser 
glands  connected  together  by  cellular 
structure.  The  small  glands  which  thus 
compose  the  substance  of  the  liver  are 
termed  penicilli,  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  arterial  ramifications  of  the  vena  porta: 
composing  each  gland,  resembling  that  of 
the  hairs  of  a  pencil.  The  chief  use  of 
this  large  viscus  is  to  supply  a  fluid,  named 
bile,  to  the  intestines,  which  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  chylification.  The 
small  penicilli  perform  this  function  by  a 
specific  action  on  the  blood  they  contain, 
by  which  they  secrete  in  their  very  minute 
ends  the  fluid  termed  hepatic  bile  ,-  but 
whether  they  pour  it  into  what  is  called  a 
follicle,  or  not,  is  yet  undecided,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  substance  of  the  liver.  If  it 
be  secreted  into  a  follicle,  the  substance  is 
truly  glandular,  according  to  the  notion  of 
the  older  anatomists  ;  but  if  it  be  secreted 
merely  into  a  small  vessel,  called  a  biliary 
pore  (whose  existence  can  be  demon- 
strated,  corresponding  to  the  end  of  each 
penicilli,  wuhout  any  intervening  follicle, 
its  substance  is  then,  in  their  opinion,  vas- 
cular. According  to  our  notions  in  the 
present  day,  in  either  case,  the  liver  i3 
said  to  be  glandular;  for  we  connect  to 
our  senses  the  idea  of  a  gland,  when  any  ar- 
rangement of  vessels  performs  the  office  of 
separating  from  the  blood  a  fluid  or  sub- 
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stance  different  in  its  nature  from  the 
blood.  The  small  vessels  which  receive 
the  hile  secreted  by  the  penicilli  are  call- 
ed fwri  biliarii ;  these  converge  together 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver  to- 
wards its  under  surface,  and,  at  lenpth, 
form  one  trunk,  called  ductus  hepaticut, 
which  conveys  the  bile  into  either  the  duc- 
tus communis  choledochus,  or  ductus  cysti- 
ens.     See  Gull-bladder. 

Liver,  acute  infiummation  of  the.  See 
Hepatitis 

Liver  of  sulphur.    See  Sulphurets. 

Liver  wort     See  Hypatica  terrestris. 

Liver-wort,  ash-coloured.  See  Lichen  ci- 
nereus  terrestris. 

Liver  wort,  ground.  See  Lichen  cinereus 
terrestris. 

Liver-wort,  Iceland.  See  Lichen  islands 
cus. 

Liver-wort,  noble.  See  Hepatica  terres- 
tris. 

Livor.  (From  liveo,  to  be  black  and 
blue.)  A  blackish  mark  on  the  body,  from 
a  blow.     A  dark  circle  under  the  eye. 

Lix  (From  x/c,  light.)  Pot-ash.  Wood 
ash. 

Lixivia  vitriolata  suxphurea.  A  sul- 
phat  of  potash. 

LIXIVIAL.  Those  salts  are  called 
lixivial  which  have  been  extracted  by 
lixiviation,  and  these  chiefly  are  fixed  al- 
kalis;  which  are  therefore  called  lixivial 
salts. 

LIXIVIATION.  Lessive.  The  process 
employed  by  chymists  of  dissolving,  by 
means  of  warm  water,  the  saline  and  solu- 
ble particles  of  cinders,  the  residues  of  dis- 
tillation and  combustion,  coals  and  neutral 
earths,  in  order  to  obtain  those  particles 
which  are  termed  lixivial  sails. 

LIXIVIUM.  (From  lix,  wood-ash.)  The 
liquor  in  which  saline  and  soluble  particles 
of  the  residues  of  distillation  and  combus- 
tion are  dissolved. 

Lixivium  saponarium.  See  Liquor  po- 
tasstt. 

Lixivium  tartari.  See  Liquor  carbo- 
natis  potassce. 

LOBELIA.  Named  in  honour  of  Lobel, 
a  botanist.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia 
Order,  Monogumia. 

2  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  blue 
lobelia,  or  cardinal  flower.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Lobelia  syphilitica,  is  the  pari 
directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
for  medicinal  use  ;  in  taste  it  resembles 
tobacco,  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It 
derived  the  name  of  sypMlitica  from  its 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  as  experi- 
enced by  the  North  American  Indians, 
who  considered  it  as  a  specific  in  thai 
ease,  and  with  whom  it  was  long  an  im- 
portant secret,  which  was  purchased  by 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  since  pii' 
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different  anthors.  The  method  of  em- 
ploying this  medicine  is  stated  as  follows  : 
A  decoction  is  made  of  a  handful  of  the 
roots  in  three  measures  of  water.  Of 
this  half  a  measure  is  taken  in  die  morning 
fasting,  and  repeated  in  ihe  evening;  and 
the  dose  is  gradually  increased,  till  its 
purgative  effects  become  too  violent, 
when  the  decoction  is  to  be  intermitted 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  renewed,  until  a 
perfect  cure  is  effected.  During  the  use 
of  this  medicine,  a  proper  regimen  is  to  be 
enjoined,  and  the  ulcers  are  also  to  be  fre- 
quently washed  with  the  decoction,  or,  if 
deep  and  foul,  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
powder  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  New-Jer- 
sey tea-tree,  Ceanothus  Americanus.  Al- 
though the  plant  thus  used  is  said  to  cure 
the  disease  in  a  very  short  time,  yet  it  is 
not  found  that  the  antisyphilitic  powers  of 
the  lobelia  have  been  confirmed  in  any  in- 
stance of  European  practice. 

[.<ibki.iv  syphilitica.  The  sytematic 
name  of  the  blue  lobelia  of  the  pharmaco- 
peias.   See  Lobelia. 

LOBULUS.  (Dim.  of  lobus,  a  lobe.)  A 
small  lobe. 

Lobulus  accessorius.  See  Lobulus 
anonymus. 

LOBULUS  ANONYMUS.  Lobulus  ac- 
cessorius  uvterior-quadratus.  The  ante- 
rior point  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
Others  define  it  to  be  that  space  of  the 
great  lobe  betwixt  the  fossa  of  the  umbi- 
lical vein  and  gall-bladder,  and  extending 
forward  from  the  fossa  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  portae,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
liver. 

Lobulus  caudatus.  Processus  caudatus. 
A  tail  like  process  of  the  liver,  stretching 
downward  from  the  middle  of  the  great 
right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It  is  be- 
hind the  gall-bladder  and  betwixt  the  fossa 
venae  portarum,  and  the  fissure  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  vena  cava. 

LOBULUS  SPIGELII.  Lobulus,  poste- 
rior. L.  posticus-papellatus.  The  lobulus  spi- 
gelii is  betwixt  the  two  greater  lobes,  but 
rather  belonging  to  the  right  great  lobe. 
From  its  situation  deep  behind,  and  from 
its  having  a  perpendicular  papilla-like  pro- 
jection, it  is  called  lobulus  posterior,  orpa- 
pillatus.  To  the  leftside,  it  has  the  fissure 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  ductus  venosus  ;  on 
the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava ; 
and  above,  it  has  the  great  transverse  fis- 
sure of  the  liver,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  porta;  obliquely  to  the 
right,  and  upwards,  it  has  a  connection 
with  the  lower  concave  surface  of  the  great 
lobe,  by  the  processus  caudatus,  which 
Winalow  calls  one  of  the  roots  of  the  lobulus 
spigelii.  It  is  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach. 

LOCALES.  The  fourth  class  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology,  which  comprehends  mor- 
bid affections  thai  arc  partial,  and  includes 


eight  genera,  viz.  dysKSthesiae,  dysorexia, 
dyscineaia,  apocenoses,  epischeses,  tumores, 
ectopia,  and  dialvses* 

Localis  membrana.    The  pia  mater. 

LOCHIA  (From  *.«£«/«,  to  bring 
forth.)  The  cleansings.  The  serous,  and 
for  the  mosi  part  green-coloured,  dis- 
charge that  takes  place  from  theuterusand 
vagina  of  women,  during  die  first  fourdays 
after  delivery. 

LOCHIOKRHCEA.  (From  *«#*,  and 
fw,  *o  flow.)  An  excessive  discharge  of 
the  lochia. 

Locked  jaw.     See  Tetanus. 

Log-wood.    See  Lignum  cainpechense. 

Lonchitis.  (From  \cyx>,,  a  lance;  so 
named  because  the  lea«e.-  resemble  the 
head  of  a  lance.)     The  herb  spleenwort. 

Lo.vc,  an  cm.  (From  longits,  long;  so 
named  from  its  length.)  The  intestinum 
Actum. 

Li'XGi.vG.  A  disease  peculiar  to  the 
female,  and  only  daring  pregnancy,  and 
those  states  in  which  the  uterine  discharge 
is  suppressed. 

LONGISSIMUS  DORSI.  Lumbo  dor- 
so  irachaiien  of  Dumas.  This  -muscle, 
which  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  sacro- 
lumbalis,  greatly  resembles  it,  however,  in 
its  shape  and  extent,  and  arises,  in  com- 
mon with  that  muscle,  between  it  and  the 
spine.  It  ascends  upwards  along  the  spine, 
and  is  inserted  by  small  double  tendons 
into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  alt 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  sometimes  of  the  last  verte- 
bra of  the  neck.  From  its  outside  it  sends 
off  several  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  tendinous  filaments, 
which  are  usually  inserted  into  the  lower 
edge  of  the  ten  uppermost  ribs,  not  far 
from  their  tubercles.  In  some  subjects, 
however,  they  are  found  inserted  into  a 
less  number,  and  in  others,  though  more 
rarely,  into  every  one  of  the  ribs.  To- 
wards the  upper  part  of  this  muscle  is 
observed  a  broad  and  thin  portion  of 
fleshy  fibres,  which  cross  and  intimately 
adhere  to  the  fibres  of  the  longissimus  dor- 
si.  This  portion  arises  from  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  five  or  six  uppermost  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  by  as  many  tendinous  origins, 
and  is  usually  inserted,  by  six  tendinous 
and  fleshy  slip?,,  into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  six  inferior  vertebrae  of  the 
neck.  This  portion  is  described  by  Wins- 
low  and  Albinus  as  a  distinct  muscle  ;  by 
the  former  under  the  name  of  transversali? 
major  colli,  and  by  the  latter  under  that 
of  transversalis  cervicis.  But  its  fibres 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of 
the  longissimus  dorsi,  that  it  may  very 
properly  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
to  the  latter.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
extend  the  vertebra:  of  the  back,  and  to 
keep  the  trunk  of  the    body  erect  ;    by 
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means  of  its  appendage,  it  likewise  serves 
to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and 
a  little  to  one  side. 

Lonoissimus  manus.  The  flexor  tertii 
internodii  pollicis. 

Longissijius  occli.  The  obliquus  ma- 
jor oculi. 

LONGITUDINAL  SINUS.  Longitu- 
dinal sinus  of  tiie  dura  mater.  A  trian- 
gular canal,  proceeding  in  the  falciform 
process  of  the  dura  mater,  immediately 
under  the  bones  of  the  skull,  from  the 
crista  'galli  to  the  tentorium,  where  it 
branches  into  the  lateral  sinuses.  The 
longitudinal  sinus  has  a  number  of  trabe- 
cule or  fibres  crossing  it.  Its  use  is  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  convey  it  into  the  lateral  si- 
nuses, to  be  carried  through  the  internal 
jugulars  to  the  heart. 

LONTGUS  COLLI.  Pre  dor  so  cervical 
of  Dumas.  This  is  a  pretty  considerable 
muscle,  situated  close  to  the  anterior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
Its  outer  edge  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
rectus  interims  major.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  within  the  thorax,  from  the 
bodies  of  the  three  superior  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  laterally  ;  from  the  bottom  and 
foi\  -part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
first  and  second  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and 
of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck  :  and  like- 
wise from  the  upper  and  anterior  points  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
fourth,  and  third  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by 
as  many  small  distinct  tendons  ;  and  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  fore-part  of  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  its  fel- 
low. This  muscle,  when  it  acts  singly, 
moves  the  neck  to  one  side ;  but,  when 
both  act,  the  neck  is  brought  directly  fur- 
wards. 

LONICERA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Loxicera  Dir.Rvn.LA.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  honey-suckle.  See 
Diervilla. 

Lonicera  r-ERictiMESTTM.  Honey-suckle. 
This  beautiful  and  common  plant  was  for- 
merly used  in  the  cure  of  asthma,  for 
cleansing  fordid  ulcers,  and  removing  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  virtues  it  docs  not  now 
nppear  to  possess. 

Looseness.     See  Diarrhaa. 

Loi'EX  radix.  Radix  hpeziana.  Ra- 
dix indica  hpeziana.  The  root  of  an  un- 
known tree  growing,  according  to  some, 
at  Goa.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  diffe- 
rent thickness,  some  at  least  of  two  inches 
diameter.  The  woody  part  is  whitish,  and 
very  light ;  softer,  more  spongy,  and  whiter 
next  the  bark,  including  a  denser,  some- 
what reddish,  medullary  part.  The  bark 
is  rough,  wrinkled,  brown,  soft,  and,  as  it 
were,  v.  oolly,  pretty  thick,  covered  with  a 
thin  paler  cuticle.  Neither  the  woody 
nor  corticle  part  has  any  remarkable  smell 


or  taste,  nor  any  appearance  of  resinous 
matter.  It  appears  that  this  medi< 
been  remarkably  effectual  in  Btoppin 
liquative  diarrhoeas,  which  had  resisted  tin- 
usual  remedies.  Those  attending  the 
last  stage  of  consumptions  were  particular- 
ly relieved  by  its  use.  It  seemed  to  act, 
not  by  an  astringent  power,  but  by  a  faculty 
of  restraining  and  appeasing  spasmodic  and 
inordinate  motions  of  the  intestines  Dr. 
Gaubius,  who  gives  this  account,  compares 
its  action  to  that  of  fimarouba,  but  thinks 
it  more  officicious  than  this  medicine. 

Lopez-root-     See  Lopez  radix 

Lopeziaxa  radix.     Sec  Lopez  radix. 

Lopuadia.  (From  xo<f>or,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck.)  Lophia.  The  first 
vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Lordosis.  (From'Ao^gcc,  curved,  bent.) 
An  affection  of  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  bent 
inwards. 

Loiiica.  (From  lorico,  to  crust  over.) 
A  kind  of  lute,  with  which  vessels  are  coat- 
ed before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

Lorication.  Coating.  Nicholson  re- 
commends the  following  composition  for 
the  coating  of  glass  vessels,  to  prevent  their 
breaking  when  exposed  to  heat.  Take  of 
sand  and  clay,  equal  parts ;  make  them 
into  a  thin  paste  with  fresh  blood,  pre- 
vented from  coagulating  by  agitation,  till 
it  is  cold,  and  diluted  with  water;  add  to 
this  some  hair,  and  powdered  glass ;  with 
a  brush,  dipped  in  this  mixture,  besmear 
the  glass ;  and  when  this  layer  is  dry,  let 
the  same  operation  be  repeated  twice,  OV 
oftener,  till  the  coat  applied  is  about  one- 
third  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Lorim)  BL4.TH.icis.  An  epilepsy,  or  a  con- 
vulsive disorder,  proceeding  from  the  uterus. 

L,oss  of  Appetite.     Sec  Anortxia. 

LOTION.  (Lotio ;  from  lavo,  to  wash.) 
An  external  fluid  application.  Lotions  are 
usually  applied  by  wetting  linen  in  them, 
and  keeping  it  on  the  part  affected. 

LOTUS.  (From  x»,  to  desire.)  1.  A  tree 
whiss  fruit  was  said  to  be  so  delicious  as 
to  make  those  who  tasted  it  to  forsake  all 
other  desires :  hence  the  proverb  a&itov 
tyayov,   htum  gustavi :  I  have  tasted  lotus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
L'mnaean  system.  Class,  Diadelp/au.  Or- 
der, Decandria. 

Lousy  disease.  A  general  corruption  of 
the  humours,  in  consequence  of  which 
these  insects  are  bred  in  ulcers,  and  cover 
the  whole  body. 

Love-apple.  The  fruit  of  the  Solanum 
lycopersicum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards,  that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  almost 
all  their  soups  and  sauces,  and  is  deemed 
cooling  and  nutritive. 

Lovetige.     See  Levisticum. 

Loxarthros.  (From  '■<;--,  < 
anel  *g6g3i»,  a  joint.)  An  obliquity 
joint,  without  spasm  or  luxation. 

Lvov  I 
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called  also  ludus  paracelsi.    A  stony  mat- 
ter said  to  be  serviceable  in  calculus. 

Llks  dkifica.  One  of  the  pompous  names 
for  epilepsy. 

I.i  Si  m.i  koiies  convllsiva.  A  mild  ty- 
phus fever. 

LUES  VENEREA-  (From  At/a,  to  dis- 
EQlve,  because  it  produces,  dissolution  ;  and 
venerea,  from  Venus,  because  it  i-  props- 
Rated  by  acts  of  veuery.)  Tile  plague  of 
Venus,  or  the  venereal  disease  Dr.  Cullen 
culls  it  syphilis.  It  has  also  been  'ailed  the 
venereal  pestilence,  or  pox.  Jphtoduivs 
morbus.  Morbus  gallicus.  Jndicus  morbus. 
JS/eapelitattu*  morbus.  Patursu.  See  Syphi- 
lis and  (Jonorrhaa 

LUJULA.  (Corrupted  or  contracted 
from  jillelujah,  Praise  the  Lord;  so  called 
from  its  many  virtues.)  .Icetosdla.  Wood- 
sorrel.  Oxalis  acetosella  of  Linnaeus. 
This  delicate  indigenous  plant  is  totally 
inodorous,  but  has  a  grateful  acid  taste, 
which  is  more  agreeable  than  the  common 
sorrel,  and  approaches  ftear  to  that  of  the 
juice  of  lemons,  or  the  acid  of  tartar,  with 
which  it  also  corresponds  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  its  medical  effects,  being  esteemed 
refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic.  Its 
principal  use,  however,  is  to  allay  inordi- 
nate heat,  and  to  qviench  thirst ;  for  this 
purpose  a  pleasant  whey  may  be  formed  by 
boiling  the  plant  in  milk.  An  essential 
salt  is  prepared  from  this  plant,  known  by 
the  name  of  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons,  and 
commonly  used  for  taking  ink-stains  out  of 
linen. 

LUMBAGO.  (From  lumbus,  the  loin.) 
A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about 
the  loins. 

Lumbago  psoaiiica.  Lumbago  apostema- 
tosa.  Lumbago  ab  arlhrocace.  Pains  in  the 
loins  from  abscess. 

Lc  mb  ares  arteriA.  The  lumbal  ar- 
teries. 

Lumhares  nkrvi.  The  lumbal  nerves. 
Lum bares  venve.     The  lumbal  nerves. 
LtJMBARis    extkrhcs.       See     Quadrates 
lumborum. 

Lumharis  internus.  See  Psoas  mag- 
nus. 

LUMBAR  ABSCESS.  Psoas  abscess. 
A  species  of  arthropuosis,  that  receives  its 
name  from  the  situation  in  which  the 
matter  is  found,  namely,  upon  the  side  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  or  betwixt  that  and  the 
iliacus  internus.  Between  these  muscles, 
there  lies  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane, in  which  an  inflammation  often 
takes  place,  either  spontaneously  or  from 
mechanical  injuries.  This  terminates  in  an 
abscess  that  can  procure  no  outlet  but  by 
a  circuitous  course,  in  which  it  generally 

H  produces    irreparable    mischief,    without 

any  violent  symptoms  occurring  to  alarm 
the  patient.  The  absces-  sometimes  forms 
a  swelling  above  Poupart's  ligament  ; 
sometimes,  below  it ;  and  frequently  the 
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matter  glides  under  the  fascia  of  the  thigh, 
Occasionally,  it  makes  its  way  through  the 
sacro.ischia'iic  foramen,  and  assumes  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  fistula  in  ano.    The 
uneasiness  in   the  loins,  and  the  impulse 
communicated  to  the  tumour  by  coughing, 
evince  that  the  disease  arises  in  the  lumbar 
region  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we 
can  hardly  ever  know  the  existence  of  the 
disorder,  "before  the  tumour,  by  presenting 
itself  externally,   leads  us   to  such  infor- 
mation.   The  lumbar  abscess  is  sometimes 
connected  with  diseased  vertebrx,  which 
may  either  be  a  cause  or  effect  of  the  col- 
lection of  matter.    The  disease,  however, 
is  frequently  unattended  with  this  compli- 
cation. 

The  situation  of  the  symptoms  of  lumbar 
abscess  renders  this  affection  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  some  others,  viz.  lumbago 
and  nephritic  pains,  and,  towards  its  ter- 
mination, for  crural  or  femoral  hernia.  The 
first,  however,  is  not  attended  with  the 
shivering  that  occurs  here;  and  nephritic 
complaints  are  generally  discoverable  by 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  The 
distinction  from  crural  hernia  is  more  dif- 
ficult. In  both,  a  soft  inelastic  swelling  is 
felt  in  the  same  situation ;  but  in  hernia, 
it  is  attended  with  obstructed  fxces,  vo- 
mitting,  Sec.  and  its  appearance  is  always 
sudden,  while  the  lumbar  tumour  is  pre- 
ceded by  various  complaints  before  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  thigh  In  a  horizontal  pos- 
ture, the  abscess  also  totally  disappears, 
while  the  hernia  does  not. 
Lumbar  region.  The  loins. 
LUMBRICALES  MANUS.  (Lumbri- 
cales,  sc.  muscidus ;  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  Iwnbricus,  or  earth-worm.)  Fidici- 
nales.  Flexor  primi  intemodii  digitorum 
mantis  vel  perforatus  lumbricales  of  Cow- 
per.  Anuli  tendino  phalangiens  of  Dumas. 
The  four  small  fingers  of  the  flexors  of 
the  fingers,  which  assist  the  bending  of  the 
fingers  when  the  long  flexors  are  in  full 
action.  They  arise  thin  and  fleshy  from 
the  outside  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
profundus,  a  little  above  the  lower  edge  of 
the  carpal  ligaments,  and  are  inserted  by 
long  slender  tendons  into  the  outer  sides 
of  ike  broad  tendons  of  the  interosseal 
muscles,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  fingers. 

LUMBRICALES  PEDIS.  Planii  iendt* 
no  phalangien  of  Dumas.  Four  muscles  like 
the  former,  that  increase  the  flexion  of  the 
toes,  and  draw  them  inwards- 

LUMBRICUS.  (a  lubricitate  ;  from  it9 
slipperiness.)  Ascaris  lumbricoidcs.  Liny- 
bricus  teres.  The  long  round  worm.  A  spe- 
cies of  worm  which  inhabits  occasionally  the 
human  intestines.  It  has  three  nipples  at 
its  head,  and  a  triangulgr  mouth  in  its  mid- 
dle. Its  length  is  from  four  to  twelve  inches, 
and  its  thickness,  when  twelve  inches  long, 
about  that  of  a  goose-quill,.  They  are  som«- 
3N  t 
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tilths  solitary,  at  other  times  very  nume- 
rous. 

Lumbuicus  terrestkis.  See  Earth- 
worm. 

Lumbus  vkseiiis.    See  Jfillefolium. 

Luna.  (So  named  from  its  resemblance 
in  brightness  to  silver.)  The  old  alchemis- 
tical  name  of  silver. 

Lunar  caustic.    See  JVitras  argenti. 

Lunahe  os.  One  of  the  bones  of  the 
wrist. 

Lunatica  ischuria.  (From  luna,  the 
moon.)  A  suppression  of  urine  which  re- 
turns monthly.  It  is  noticed  by  Sau- 
vages. 

LUNG.  Pulmo.  The  lungs  are  two 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means 
of  which  we  breathe.  The  lung,  in  the 
right  cavity  of  the  chest,  is  divided  into 
three  iobe.s,  diat  in  the  left  cavity  into 
two.  They  hang  in  the  chest,  attached 
at  their  .-.uperior  part  to  the  neck,  by 
means  of  the  trachea,  and  are  separated 
by  the  mediastinum.  They  are  also  at- 
tached to  the  heart,  by  means  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels.  The  substance  of  the  lungs 
is  of  four  kinds,  viz,  vesicular,  vascular, 
bronchial,  and  a  parenchymatous  substance. 
The  vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the 
air-cells.  The  vascular  invests  those  cells 
like  a  net-work.  The  bronchial  is  through- 
out the  lungs,  having  the  air  cells  at  their 
extremities :  and  the  spongy  substance 
that  connects  the  spaces  between  these 
parts  is  termed  the  parenchyma.  The 
lungs  are  covered  with  a  fine  membrane,  a 
reflexion  of  the  pleura,  called  pleura  pul- 
monalis.  The  internal  surface  of  the  air- 
cells  is  covered  with  a  very  fine,  delicate, 
and  sensible  membrane,  which  is  continued 
from  the  larynx  through  the  trachea  and 
bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the  lungs  are 
the  pulmonary,  which  circulate  the  blood 
through  the  air-cells  to  undergo  a  certain 
change,  and  ihe  bronchial  artery,  a  branch 
of  the  aorta,  which  cariies  blood  to  the 
lungs  for  their  nourishment.  The  pul- 
monary veins  return  the  blood  that  has 
undergone  this  change,  by  four  trunks,  into 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  bron- 
chial veins  terminate  in  the  vena  azygos. 
The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the 
eighth  pair  and  great  intercostal.  The  ab- 
sorbents are  of  two  orders  ;  the  superficial 
and  deep-seated :  the  former  are  more  rea- 
dily detected  than  the  latter.  The  glands 
of  these  viscera  are  called  bronchial.  They 
are  muciparous,  and  situated  about  the 
bronchia.    See  Respiration. 

Lung-wort,  spotted.  See  Pulmonaria  ma- 
culata. 

LUP1A.  (from  \o7cm,  to  molest.)  A  ge- 
nus of  disease,  including  encysted  tumours, 
whose  contents  are  very  thick,  i.nd  some- 
times solid,  as  meliceris,  atheroma,  steatoir.a, 
and  ganglion. 

LtTPHTUB,    (From  hum,  grief,  or  dislike; 


so  called  from  its  extreme  bitterness. )    I 
dcr  this   term  the  white  lupin  is  directed 
in  some  pharmacopoeias.    The  set 
dinary  food  of  mank.nd  in  ihe  days  of   I 
len  and  Pliny,  is  now  forgotten.     Eta 
naceous    and   bitter  meal    is   occasii 
exhibited  to  remove  worms  from  the  in1 
tines,  and  made   into  poultices  to  resolve 
indolent  tumours. 

Lupin  us  alb  us.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  white  lupin.    See  Liifrinus. 

LUPULUS.  (From  hum,  dislike  ;  so 
named  from  its  bitterness.)  Convol- 
perennis.  The  hop.  It  is  the  floral  leaf 
or  bractea  of  this  plant,  Hamulus  lupulus 
of  Linnaeus,  that  is  dried  and  used  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  strong  been  Hops  have  a 
bitter  taste,  less  ungrateful  than  most  of 
the  other  strong  bitters,  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  bit- 
ter, and  ;,re  highly  intoxicating.  The  hop- 
flower  also  exhales  a  considerable  quantity 
of  its  narcotic  power  in  drying;  hence  those 
who  Bleep  in  the  hop-houses  are  with  diffi- 
culty roused  from  their  slumber.  A  pillar 
stuffed  with  these  flowers  is  said  to  have 
laid  our  present  monarch  to  sleep  when 
other  remedies  had  failed. 

LUPUS.  The  wolf,  so  named  from  its 
rapacity.  The  cancer  is  also  so  called,  be- 
cause it  eats  away  the  flesh  like  a  wolf. 

Lustbago.  (From  lustra,  to  expiate  ;  so 
called  because  it  was  used  in  the  ancient 
purifications.)    Flat  or  base  vervain. 

Lute.    See  Lutum. 

Lutea  conroRA.    See  Corpora  lutea- 

Lutkola.  (Prom  lutum,  mud,  because 
it  grows  in  muddy  places,  or  is  the  colour 
of  mud.)  Struthium.  Dyer's  weed.  I)i- 
oscorides  recommends  it  as  useful  in  jaun- 
dice, but  it  is  now  neglected. 

LUTUM.  (From  hxttot,  soluble.)  CV- 
mentum.  Mud.  Lute.  A  composition  with 
which  chymical  vessels  are  covered,  to 
preserve  thern  from  the  violence  of  the 
fin ,  and  to  close  exactly  their  joinings  to 
each  other,  to  retain  the  substances  which 
they  contain  when  they  are  volatile  and 
reduced  to  vapour. 

LUXATION.  (Luxatura  ;  from  htxo,  to 
put  out  of  joint.)  A  dislocation  of  a  bone 
from  its  proper  cavity. 

Lychanche.  (From  Kw.ot,  a  wolf,  and 
"■yXut  l0  strangle.  A  species  of  quincy,  in 
which  the  patient  makes  a  noise  like  the 
howling  of  a  wolf. 

Lkhaxthkopia.  (From  >mkcc,z  wolf,  and 
acflgarrcr,  a  man.)  A  species  ot  insanity,  in 
which  the  patients  leave  their  houses  in 
the  night,  and  wander  about  like  wolves, 
in  unfrequented  places. 

Lvchims.  (From  hv)(M(,  a  torch  ;  be- 
cause the  ancients  used  its  leaves  roiled 
up  for  torches  )  A  name  of  several  vegeta- 
ble produci  is 

Ltcoctokum.  (From  ju/ksc,  a  wolf,  and 
aw*,  to  slay ;  so  called  because  it  was 
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the  custom  of  hunters  to  secrete  it  in  raw 
flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying'  wolves.) 
LYCOPERDON.  (From  \wut,  a  wolf, 
ami  •arggeToe,  to  break  wind  ;  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  spring1  from  the 
dung- of  wolves.)  'l.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class, 
Cri/ptogamia.     Order,  Fungi. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  puff- 
ball.  Crepitus  htpi.  A  round  or  egg  shaped 
fungus,  the  Lycoperdon  bovistaot  Linnaeus, 
when  fresh,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  very 
short,  or  scarcely  any  pedicle,  growing  in 
dry  pasture  grounds.  When  young,  it  is 
sometimes  covered  with  tubercles  on  the 
Outside,  and  is  pulpy  within.  By  age  it 
becomes  smooth  externally,  and  dries  in- 
ternally; into  a  very  fine,  light,  brownish 
dust,  which  is  used  by  the  common  people 
to  stop  haemorrhages. 

LrcorEiinoN  bovista.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  puff  ball.     See  Lycoperdon. 

Lycoperdon  tubek.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  trufHe.     See  Truffle. 

LvcoPF.itsrcuM.  (From  kvkoc,  a  wolf,  and 
Trego-wov,  a  peach ;  so  called  from  its  excit- 
ing .i  violent  degree  of  lust.)  Wolf's 
peach.     Poisonous. 

LYGOPODIUM.  (From  xuw,  a  wolf, 
and  ?ns?,  a  foot ;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Cla-s,  Cryptogamia.     Order,  Musci. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Mus- 
cus  clavatus.  Club  moss.  Wolf's  claw. 
Tin-,  plant,  Lycopodiutn  clavatum  of  Lin- 
naeus, affords  a  great  quantity  of  pollen, 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  some  places  to 
sprinkle  on  young  children,  to  prevent,  and 
in  the  curing  parts  which  are  fretting.  A 
decoction  of  the  herb  is  said  to  be  a  spe- 
cific in  the  cure  of  the  plica  polonica. 

Lycopodium  clavatum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  club-moss.  See  Lycopo- 
diuin. 

Lycopodium  selago.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  upright  club-moss.  See  Mus- 
cut  erectus. 

Lycopsis.  (From  awcoc,  a  woI£  and  o^'c, 
an  aspect ;  so  called  from  its  being  of  the 
colour  of  a  wolf.)  Echium  jEgyptiacum, 
or  wall  bugloss. 

LYCOPUS.  (From  xuxo;,  a  wolf,  and 
ant;,  a  foot;  so  named  from  its  likeness.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na:an  system.  Class,  Diandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  Wolf's  claw,  or  water  hore- 
hound.   The  lycopus  europeus  is  astringent. 

Lygismus.  (From  xvyifa,  to  distort.)  A 
dislocation. 

Lyous.  (From  xvytfc,  to  bend;  so 
called  from  its  flexibility.)  The  agnus 
castus. 

LYMPH.  Lympha.  The  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  has  a 
fatuous  smell,  no  taste,  and  is  of  a  crystal- 
line colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater 
than  water ;  in  consistence,  it  is  thin  and 
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somewhat  plastic.  The  quantity  in  the  hu- 
man body  appears  to  be  very  great,  as  the 
system  of"  the  lymphatic  vessels  forms  no 
small  part  of  it.  Its  constituent  princi- 
ples appear  to  be  gelatinous  albuminous 
water.  The  lymphatic  vessels  absorb  this 
water  from  the  tela  cellulosa  of  the  whole 
body,  from  all  the  viscera  and  the  cavities 
of  the  viscera ;  and  convey  it  to  the  tho- 
racic duct,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
chyle. 

The  use  of  the  lymph  is  to  turn  the  su- 
perfluous nutritious  jelly  from  every  part, 
and  to  mix  it  with  the  chyle  in  the  thora- 
cic duct,  there  to  be  further  converted  in- 
to the  nature  of  the  animal  ;  and  lastly,  it 
has  mixed  with  it  the  superfluous  aqueous 
vapour,  which  is  expired  into  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

LYMPHATIC    GLANDS.  Glandule 

lymphatics.     See  Conglobate  glands. 

LYMPH  A. TICS.  Absorbent  vessels, 
that  carry  a  transparent  fluid,  or  lvmph. 
They  are  small  and  transparent,  and  Origi- 
nate in  every  part  of  the  body.  With  the 
lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestines,  they  form 
what  is  termed  the  absorbent  system.  Their 
termination  is  in  the  thoracic  due'.  See 
Absorbent  vessels,  Lacteals,  and  Thoracic 
duct . 

Lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck. — Ab- 
sorbents are  found  on  the  sculp  and  about 
the  viscera  of  the  neck,  which  unite  into  a 
considerable  branch,  that  accompanies  the 
jugular  vein.  Absorbents  have  not  been 
detected  in  the  human  brain  :  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  there  being  such  ves- 
sels: it  is  probable  that  they  pass  out  of 
the  cranium  through  the  canalis  caroticus 
and  foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  on  each 
side,  and  join  the  above  jugular  branch, 
which  passes  through  some  glands  as  it  pro- 
ceeds into  the  chest  to  the  angle  of  the  sub- 
clavian and  jugular  veins. 

The  absorbents,  from  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  from  the  right  arm, 
do  not  run  across  the  neck,  to  unite  with 
the  great  trunk  of  the  system  ;  they  have  an 
equal  opportunity  of  dropping  their  con- 
tents into  the  angle  betwixt  the  right  sub- 
clavian and  the  jugular  vein.  These  ves- 
sels then  uniting,  form  a  trunk,  which  is  lit- 
tle more  than  an  inch,  nay,  sometimes  not 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  length,  but  which 
has  nearly  as  great  a  diameter  as  the  proper 
trunk  of  the  left  side. 

This  vessel  lies  upon  the  right  subclavian 
vein,  and  receives  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  lymphatic  vessels  ;  not  only  does  it 
receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  right  sde 
of  the  head,  'hyroid  gland,  neck,  &c.  and 
the  lymphatics  of  1  he  arm,  but  it  receives 
also  those  from  the  right  side  of  the  thorax 
and  diaphragm,  from  the  lungs  of  this  side, 
and  from  'he  p.irts  supplied  by  the  mam- 
mary artery      E  the  great 

Lymphatics  of  the   upper  extremities.-' 
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The  absorbents  of  the  upper  extremities 
are  divided  into  superficial  and  deep- 
seated.  The  superficial  absorbents  ascend 
under  the  skin  in  every  direction  to  the 
wrist,    from    whence    a   branch   proceeds 


the  subclavian  and  jugular  wins,    in  tin* 

of  the 
.  which    av  i  and  deep* 

seated,  and  unite  as  they  proceed  to 
the  thoracic  duct :  and  the  absorbents-  of  the 


Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm  spleen,  which  are  upon  Its  peritoneal  coat, 

to  the  head  of  the  radius,  over  the  internal  and  unite  with  those  of  the  pancreas  :— a 

condyle  of  the  humerus,  up  to  tne  axilla,  branch   from   a  plexus  of  vessels    pa 

receiving  several  branches  as  it  proceeds,  above    and   below     the     duodenum,     and 

Another  branch   proceeds  from    the  wrist  formed  by  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach, 

along  the   anterior  part   of  the  fore-arm,  which   come  from   the  lesser  and  greater 

and  forms  a  net-work,  with  a.  branch  coming  curvature,  and  are  united  about  the  pylo- 

over  the  ulna  from  the  posterior  part,  and  ins  with  those  of  the  pancreas  and  liver, 

ascends  on  the  inside  of  the  humerus  to  the  which  converge  from  the  extern.il  surface 

glands  of  the  axilla.     The  deep  seated  ab-  and  internal  parts  towards  the    porta:    of 

sorbents   accompany   the  larger  blood-ves-  the  liver,  and  also  by  several  branches  from 

sels,  and  pass  through  two  glands  about  the  the  gall-bladder. 

middle  of  the  humerus,  and  ascend  to  the         Use  of  Lymphatics.— The.  office  of  these 

glands  of  the  axilla.     The  superficial  and  vessels  is  to  take  up  substances  which  are 

deep-seated      absorbents     having     passed  applied  to  tiieir  mouths  ;  thus  the  vapour 

through    the    axillary    glands,    form   tvh  of  circumscribed  cavities,  and  of  the  cells 


trunks,  which  unite  into  one,  to  be  inserted 
with  \he  jugular  absorbents  into  the  thora- 
cic duct,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  subclavian  with  the  jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities. — 
These  are  also  superficial  ;.nd  deep  seated. 
The  superficial  ones  lie  between  the  skin 
and  muscles.     Those  of  the  toes  and  foot 


of  the  cellular  membrane,  are  removed  by 
the  lymphatics  of  those  parts ;  and  thus 
mercury  and  other  substances  are  taken 
into  the  system  when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 
The  principle  by  which  this  absorption 
takes  place,  is  a  power  inherent  in  the 
mouths  of  absorbing  vessels,  a  vis  insita, 
lependent  on  thej  high  degree  of  irritability 


form    a  branch,   which   ascends    upon  the  of  their  internal"  membrane,  by  which  the 

back  of  the  foot,    over  the  tendon  of  the  vessels  contract  and  propel  the    fluid  for- 

cruxus  a  ticus,  forms  with  other  branches  wards.     Hence  the  use  of  this  function  ap- 

a  plexus  above  the  ancles,  then  proceeds  pears  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  viz. 

along   the  tibia  over  the  1   ■  -e,  sometimes  to  supply   the    blood    with  chyle  ;    to  re- 


passes through  a  gland,  and  proci 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  to  the  subinguinal 
glands.  The  deep-seated  absorbents  follow 
the  course  of  the  arteries,  and  accompany 
the  femoral  artery,    in  which  course  they 


move  the  superfluous  vapour  of  circum- 
scribed cavities,  otherwise  dropsies,  as  hy- 
drocephalus, hydrothorax,  hydrocordis, 
ascites,  hydrocele,  &c.  would  constantly 
be  taking  place  :  to  remove  the  superflu- 


pass  through  some  glands  in  the  leg  and  ous  vapour  from  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
above  the  knee,  and  then  proceed  to  some  membrane  dispersed  throughout  every  part 
deep-seated  subinguinal  glands.  The  ab-  the  body,  that  anasarca  may  not  take 
sorbents  from  about  the  external  parts  of  place  :  to  remove  the  hard  and  soft  parts 
the  pubis,  as  the  penis,  perineum,  and  of  the  body,  and  to  convey  into  the  system 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  pelvis,  in  medicines  which  are  applied  to  the  surface 
general  proceed  to  the  inguinal  glands,  of  the  body. 
The  subinguinal  and  inguinal  glands  send  Lyfoma.  See  Lipoma. 
forth  several  branches,  which  pass  through  LYRA.  (From  Aug*,  a  lyre,  or  musical 
the  abdominal  ring  into  the  cavity  of  the  instrument.)  Psaltermm.  The  triangular 
abdomen.  medullary    space    between    the  posterior 

Lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  cerebrum,  which 
viscera. — The  absorbents  of  the  lower  ex-  is  marked  with  prominent  medullary  fibres 
tremities<  accompany  the  external  iliac  ar-  that  give  the  appearance  of  a  lyre, 
tery,  where  they  are  joined  by  many  Ltrus.  (From  lyra,  the  lyre ;  so  called 
branches  from  the  uterus,  urinary  bladder,  because  its  leaves  are  divided  like  the 
spermatic  chord,  and  some  branches  accom-  strings  of  a  lyre.)  The  doronicum  Germani- 
panying  the  internal  iliac  artery  ;  they  cum,  or  German  leopard's-bane. 
thsn  ascend  to  the  sacrum,  where  they  form  Lysigtia.  (From  \vu,  to  loosen,  and 
a  plexus,  which  proceeds  over  the  psoas  yviw,  a  member.)  The  relaxation  of  limbs. 
muscle3,  and,  meeting  with  Ihe  lacteaVs  of  LYSIMACHIA.  (From  Lysimachus, 
the  mesentery,  form  the  thoracic  duct,  or  who  first  discovered  it.)  The  name  of  a 
trunk  of  the  absorbents,  which  is  of  a  ser-    genus  of  plants    in    the    Linnaean  system. 


pentine  form,  about  the  size  of  a  crow- 
quill,  and  runs  up  the  dorsal  vertebra, 
through  the  posterior  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm, between  the  aorta  and  vena  azy- 
gos,  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of 


C!ass,  Pentandria.    Order,  Moncgynia. 

Lysimaihj*  mjmmularia.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  money -wort.  See«\ufr.- 
mularia. 

Ltsimacwa.    PDurtJBEA.       The    herb, 


root,  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  Lrjthrum 
salicaria  of  Linnaeus,  possess  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  astringency,  and  are  used 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea!  and 
dysenteries,  fluor  albus,  and  haemoptysis. 

LT9BOSBOTC8.  (From  A»<rT*,  canine 
madness,  and  ^stx.cv/u.1,  to  bite.)  One  who 
is  mad  in  consequence  of  having"  been  bit- 
ten by  a  mad  animal. 

LYTHUUM.      (From   W»9joi»,    blood  ;  so 
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called  from  its  resemblance  in  colour,  and 
ia,  from  suiix,  a  willow;  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  a 
willow)  The  name  of  a  tfenus  of 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dodeandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

Ltthrum    salicabta.       The   systematic 
name  ol  i  non    or    purple  willow- 

herb.     See  Lvaimarhia  purpurea. 


M 


JVl*  This  letter  has  two  significations : 
when  herbs,  flowers,  chips,  or  such-like 
substances,  are  ordered  in  a  prescription, 
and  M.  follows  them,  it  signifies  manipulus, 
a  handful ;  and  when  any  quantity  of  other 
ingredients  is  directed,  it  is  a  contraction 
of  misce  „•  thus,  Ml.  f.  mist,  signifies  mix 
and  make  a  mixture. 

Macaxbos.  (Indian.)  A  tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar,  whose  fruit  is  roasted  and 
eaten  as  a  cure  for  dysenteries  and  relief 
in  cholera  morbus,  and  other  complaints. 

MAi-ArATLi.     Sarsaparilla. 

Macaxoiott.tfeiia.  The  name  of  a  tree 
in  the  West  Indies,  whose  fruit  is  sweet 
and  laxative.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of 
this  tree  cures  the  itch,  and  the  powder 
thereof  heals  ulcers. 

Macedonian  parsley.  See  Petroselinvm 
Macedonicum. 

MACESOmsitnu  bkmes.  The  seeds  of  the 
Smyrnium  olusatrum,  said  to  possess  bitter- 
ish,  aromatic,  and  carminative  virtues. 

Mac  in.  (From  masa,  Heb.)  Grecian 
macer,  or  mace.  The  root  which  is  im- 
ported from  Barbary  by  this  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  simarouba,  and  is  said  to 
be  antidysenteric. 

M  ACER  AT  ION.  (From  macer o,  to  soft- 
en  by  water.)  In  a  pharmaceutical  sense, 
this  term  implies  an  infusion  either  with  or 
without  heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  are 
intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dissolved,  in 
order  to  extract  their  virtues. 

Macf.rona.  The  Smyrnium  olusatrum 
or  herb  Alexander. 

MachjEiua.  The  persicaria,  or  peach- 
kernels. 

MACHiEnrow.  Mach&ris.  The  ampu- 
tating-knife. 

MACHAON.  The  proper  name  of  an 
antient  physician,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
sons  of  jEsculapius  ;  whence  some  authors 
have  fancied  to  dignify  their  own  inventions 
with  his  name,  as  particularly  a  collyrium, 
described  by  Scribonius,  intitled,  Asclepias 
Machaonis ;  and  hence,  also,  medicine  in 
general  is  by  some  called  Ars  Machaonia, 


Machina'mt.ntum  auistionis,  A  ma- 
chine for  reducing'  dislocation. 

Machixul.-e.     A   word    sometimes  used 
by  physical  writers  to  express    those  little 
compositions,    which    are    parts   of  stone. 
It  is  a  sort  of  rocky  marie. 
Macia.     The  anagallis. 

MACIES.  A  wasting  of  the  body.  See 
Atrophy  and  Tabes. 

MACIS.  Mace.  The  middle  bark  of  the 
nutmeg.  A  thick,  tough,  reticulated  unc- 
tuous membrane,  of  a  lively,  reddish,  yel- 
low colour,  approaching  to  that  of  saffron, 
which  envelopes  the  shell  of  the  nutmeg. 
See  JYu.v  moschata.  The  mace,  when  fresb, 
is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  acquires  its 
yellow  hue  in  drying.  It  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  upon  hurdles  fixed  above  one  another, 
and  then,  it  is  said,  sprinkled  with  sea- 
water,  to  prevent  its  crumbling  in  carry 
ing.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and 
a  warm,  bitterish,  moderately  pungent 
taste.  It  is  in  common  use  as  a  grateful 
spice,  and  appears  to  he  in  its  general  qua- 
lities nearly  similar  to, the  nutmeg.  The 
principal  difference  consists  in  the  macj 
being  much  warmer,  more  bitter,  ie=-- 
tinctuous,  and  sitting  easier  0:1  weak  sto- 
machs. 

Mace  possesses  qualities  similar  to  thos ; 
of  nutmeg,  but  is  less  astringent,  and  its 
oil  is  supposed  to  be  more  volatile  and 
acrid. 

Af  acki:.     The  macer. 

Mac  iiophysoceph  ALrs.  (From  /uuk^o;, 
long,  <pt/<r/c,  nature,  and  x.i$u.K»,  the  head.) 
One  who  has  a  head  unnaturally  long  and 
large.  This  word,  according  to  Turion, 
is  only  used  by  Ambrose  Parey. 

Machopiper.  (From  /uouc^c;,  long,  and 
mTrtgic,  pepper.)     See  Piper  longum. 

Maihopnea.  (From  /xax^o^,  long,  and 
miai,  to  breathe.)  A  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing,  where  the  inspirations  are  at  long  in- 
tervals. 

MACULA.  A  spot.  A  permanent  dis- 
colouration of  some  portion  of  the  skin, 
often  with  a  change  of  its  texture,  but  not 
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connected  with  any  disorder  of  the    con- 
stitution. 

Macule  albje.  White  specks  on  the 
eye. 

Macule  iiepaticx.  Hepatic,  or  liver- 
coloured  spots  on  the  skin. 

Macule  late.  Shingles,  or  erysipe- 
las. 

Macule  oculoruht.  Cataracts  ;  white 
specks  tm  the  eye. 

Macule  pestilentes.  Petechial,  or 
purple  spots. 

Macule  vexeree.  The  venereal  erup- 
tion. 

Macule  volatice.  Any  transitory 
eruption. 

Mad-apples.  The  oblong  egg-shaped 
fruit  of  the  Solatium  melongena  of  Lmnseus. 
They  are  often  boilod,  in  their  native 
places,  in  soups  and  sauces,  the  same  as 
the  love-apple  ;  are  accounted  very  nutri- 
tive, and  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
votaries  of  Venus. 

MADAROSIS.  (From  /(*«/«,  bald,  with- 
out hair.)  A  defect  or  loss  of  eye-brows, 
or  eye-lashes,  causing  a  disagreeable  defor- 
mity,  and  painful  sensation  of  the  eyes  in 
a  strong  light. 

Madder.     See  Rulria. 

Madness.  See  Melancholia,  Insania,  and 
Mania. 

Madness,  Canine.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Maiior.  Moisture.  A  sweating.  See 
Ephidrosis. 

Magdaleox.  (Fiom  fxn<ra-m,  to  knead.) 
A  mass  of  plaster,  or  other  composition, 
reduced  to  a  cylindrical  form. 

Magellaxicanus  cortex.  The  Win- 
teranns  cortex,  nearly  allied  in  its  proper- 
ties to  canella  alba. 

Magjstery.  (From  magisler,  a  mas- 
ter.) The  ancient  chymists  used  this  word 
to  signify  a  peculiar  and  secret  method  of 
preparing  any  medicine,  as  it  were,  by  a 
masterly  process.  A  subtle  preparation, 
as  a  precipitate  or  solution  by  menstruum. 

Mag  istr  alia.  (From  magister,  a  mas- 
ter.) Applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
such  medicines  as  are  extemporaneous,  or 
in  common  use. 

Ma&istravtia.  (From  magistro,  to 
rule ;  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  -s 
exceeding  all  others  in  virtue.)  See  Impc- 
ratorta. 

Magma.  (From  /*it<rcru;  to  blend  hj- 
gether )  Ecpiesma.  A  thick  ointment. 
The  feces  of  an  ointment  after  the  thinner 
parts  are  strained  off.     A  con    eti 

MAGNES.      (From  Magnet, 
tor.)     The  magnet,  or  load  s 
dy  iron  ore,  in  which  the  iron 
such  a  manner  as  tnaff  ni  a  p  o  a 

fluid  called  the  magnetic  hV  mag- 

net exhibits  certain  phenonu  .own 

by  its  property  of  atti  el  filings, 

and  is  found  in    Auvergne,     .    Biscay,  in 
Spain,  in  Sweden,  and  Siberia. 


Magxes   ausem  ,1   mag- 

net.   It  is  b  composition  of  equal  p 

antimony,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  mix<-d  and 
melted  together,  so  as  to  become  i 
body. 

■Mamks  epilepsia.  The  native  cinna- 
bar. 

MAGNESIA.  1.  The  ancient  chymists 
gave  this  name  to  such  substances  as  they 
conceived  to  have  the  power  of  attracting 
any  principle  from  the  air.  Thus  an  earth 
winch,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  in- 
creased in  weight,  and  yielded  vitriol,  they 
called  magnesia  vitriolata :  and  later  chy- 
mists observing,  in  their  process,  that  a 
nitrous  acid  was  separated,  and  an  earth 
left  behind,  supposing  it  had  attracted  ihe 
acid,  called  it  magnesia  nitri,  which,  from 
its  colour,  soon  obtained  the  name  of  mag- 
nesia idba. 

2.  An  earth  not  found  pure  in  nature, 
but  obtained  by  art  from  some  of  Us 
combinations.  It  gives  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  the  substances  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  The  stones  which  contain 
magnesia  in  a  considerable  quantity  have 
generally  a  smooth  and  unctuous  feel,  a 
greenish  cast,  a  fibrous  or  striated  texture, 
and  a  silky  lustre.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  talc,  steatite,  serpentine,  chlorite, 
asbestos,  actynolite,  jade,  or  nephritic  stone, 
baikalite,  boracite,  &c.  It  is  likewise 
found  neutralized  with  various  acid  .  ft 
lias  been  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  seve- 
ral sea-plants. 

Properties. — Pure  magnesia  does  not 
form  with  wa'er  an  adhesive  ductile 
mass.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  white 
spongy  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  per- 
fecdy  tasteless.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gra- 
dually from  the  itmosphere.  It  changes 
very  delicate  blue  vegetable  colours  to 
green.  Its  attraction  to  the  acids  is  weaker 
than  those  of  tne  alkalies.  Its  salts  are 
partially  decomposed  by  ammonia,  one 
part  of  the  magnesia  being  precipitated, 
and  the  other  forming  a  triple  compound. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.3.  It  is  in- 
fusible even  by  the  most  intense  heat ;  but 
when  mixed  with  some  of  the  other  earths 
i  becomes  fusible.  It  combines  with  sul- 
phur. It  does  not  unite  to  phosphorus  or 
c  i'bon.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alkalies  in 
t'ie  humid  way.  When  heated  strongly,  it 
becomes  phosphorescent.  With  the  dense 
^cids  it  becomes  ignited.  With  all  the 
acids  it  forms  salts  of  a  bitter  taste,  mostly 
very  soluble- 

Method  of  obtaining  Magnesia.  The 
usual  method  of  procuring  magnesia  is,  to 
precipitate  it  from  sulphate  of  magnesia  by 
means  of  an  alkali. 

To  effect  this,  dissolve  any  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  a  large  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  and  add  to  it  gradually  a  so- 
lution of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  pot- 
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ash,  or  soda,  till  no  more  precipitate  en- 
sues. Then  collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
cloth,  and  boil  it  repeatedly  in  a  large 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  till  this  fluid 
passes  perfectly  tasteless.  It  is  then  to  he 
dried,  and  exposed  in  a  crucible  to  a  red 
heat,  till  a  sample  of  it,  when  cold,  does 
not  occasion  theleast  effervescence  with 
acids. 

In  this  process,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  combines  with  the  al- 
kali, and  forms  sulphate  of  potash  ;  and 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  alkali  joins  to  the 
disengaged  magnesia,  and  forms  carbonate 
of  magnesia;  the  latter  is  precipitated, 
and  the  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  so- 
lution. On  exposing  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  to  heat,  the  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  magnesia  is  left  behind  in  a  pure  state. 
The  magnesia  of  the  present  London  Phar- 
macopoeia was  formerly  called  Magensia 
cakinata  ,•  usta  ;  pura.  It  is  directed  to 
be  made  thus :— "  Take  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  four  ounces  ;  burn  it  in  a  very 
strong  fire,  for  two  hours,  or  until  acetic 
acid  being  dropped  in  extricates  no  bub- 
bles of  gas."  It  is  given  as  an  absorbent 
antacid,  and  eccoprotic,  in  cardialgia, 
spasms,  convulsions,  and  tormina  of  the 
bowels  of  infants;  pyrosis,  flatulencies,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  prima;  vix;  obstipa- 
tion, leucorrhcca,  rickets,  scrofula,  crusta 
lactea,  and  podagra.  The  dose  is  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Magnesia  calcinata.     See  Magnesia. 

Magnesia  opalina.  In  making  the 
hepar  antimonii,  some  add,  to  the  antimony 
and  nitre,  decrepitated  sal-ammoniac,  and 
thus  make  the  opalin.  It  is  a  weaker  eme- 
tic than  the  liver  of  antimony. 

Magnesia  vithiolata.  See  Sulphas  mag- 
nesia. 

Magnesia  usta.    See  •Magnesia. 

MAGNESUE  CARBONAS.  The  Lon- 
don College  direct  tit  to  be  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  of  each  a  pound  ; 
•  water,  three  gallons.  Dissolve  the  subcarbo- 
nate of  potash  in  three  pints  of  water,  and 
strain.  Dissolve  also  the  sulphate  of  magne- 
iia,  separately,  in  five  pints  of  the  water, 
and  strain  ;  then  add  the  rest  of  the  water 
to  the  rest  of  the  solution,  apply  heat,  and 
when  it  boils  pour  in  the  former  solution, 
stirring  them  well  together;  next,  strain 
through  a  linen  cloth  ;  lastly,  wash  the 
powder  repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  and 
dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper,  in  a  heat  of 
200°.  It  is  in  form  of  very  fine  powder, 
considerably  resembling  flour  in  its  appear- 
ance and  feel  ;  it  has  no  sensible  taste  on 
the  tongue  ;  it  skives  a  faint  greenish  colour 
to  the  tincture  of  violets,  and  converts 
turnsole  to  a  blue.     It  is  employed  meni- 
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cinally  as  an  absorbent,  antacid,  and  purga- 
tive, in  doses  from  half  a  drachm  to  tw» 
drachms.     See  Carbonas  magnesia:. 

MAGNISLE  SULPHAS.      See  Sulphas 
magnesi£. 

Magnet.     See  Magnes. 
MAGNETISM.      The  property  which 
iron  possesses    of  attracting  or  repelling 
other  iron  according  to  circumstances. 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.  A  sympathy 
lately  supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  exist 
between  the  magnet  and  the  human  body  ; 
by  means  of  which  the  former  became 
capable  of  curing  many  diseases  in  aft  un- 
known way,  somewhat  resembling*the  per- 
formances of  the  old  magicians.  Animal 
magnetism  is  now  entirely  exploded. 

Magnum  dbi  iionum.  So  Dr.  Mead  calls 
the  Peruvian  bark. 

MAGNUM  OS.  The  third  bone  of 
the  lower  row  of  bones  of  the  carpus, 
reckoning  from  the  thumb  towards  the 
little  finger. 

Magnus  moiibus.  The  great  disease. 
So  Hippocrates  calls  the  epilepsy. 

Magydakis.  The  root  of  the  herb  las- 
serwort. 

Mahagoni.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  the  wood  of  which  bears  this  name, 
and  is  so  well  known,  is  the  Swietenia  maho- 
goni  of  Linnxus  Its  bark,  when  dried,  has 
an  adstringent  bitter  taste,  similar  to  that  of 
Peruvian  bark,  but  stronger,  for  which  it 
appears  it  may  be  substitued  in  the  cure  of 
fevers,  and  other  diseases. 

Mahaleb.     A  species  of  Primus. 
Maiimoudt.     Scammonium. 
Maidenhair.     See  Adianthum. 
Maidenhair  Canada.     Adianthum  Cb- 
nadense.     This  is  the  Adianthum,  pedatum 
of  Linnxus.    It  is  in  common  use  in  France, 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  common  adi- 
anthum is  in   this  country,  and  appears  to 
be  far  superior  to  it. 

Maidenhair,  English.  See  Adianthum. 
Maii>enhaiii-tiiee.  Ginkgo.  Ginan  Itsio. 
In  China  and  Japan,  where  this  tree  grows, 
the  fruit  acquires  the  size  of  a  damask 
plumb,  and  contains  a  kernel  resembling 
that  of  our  apricot.  These  kernels  always 
make  part  of  the  desert  at  all  public  feasts 
and  entertainments.  They  are  said  to  pro- 
mote digestion,  and  to  cleanse  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

Majanthemum.  See  Lilium  convallium. 
Mail-anschi.  A  species  of  rhamnus 
growing  in  Malabar.  A  deeotion  of  its 
root  is  recommended  against  the  gout  ;  and 
a  decoction  of  its  leaves  against  the  jaun- 
dice. 

Mail-clou.       A     Malabar     tree,   from 

whose  bruised  leaves  and  bark  is  prepared 

an  apozem  against  the  after  pains  ol  women 

in  childbed,  and  fi  i  piomo;ing  the  lochia. 

Mail-clqu-katotj.    This  is  larger  than 
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the   above   species.     It   is  evergreen  and 
astringent. 

MAJOR  AN  A.  (Quod  mense  Maiqfto- 
reat,  because  it  flowers  in  May.)  Sweet 
marjoram.  Origanum  majorana  of  Linns- 
US: — folus  ovuus  obtusis,  spicis  subroiundis 
lompactis  fmbescent  bus.  This  plant  has 
be;  n  long  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  is 
in  frequent  use  t'ov  culinary  purposes.  The 
leaves  and  tops  have  a  pleasant  smell,  and 
a  moderately  warm,  aromatic,  bitterish 
taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  aqueous 
and  spirituous  liquors,  b\  infusion,  and  to 
water  in  distillation,  affording  a  consider- 
able quality  of  essential  oil.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  plant  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  wild  plant  (see  Origanum;)  but  being 
much  more  fragrant,  it  is  thought  to  be 
more  cephalic,  and  better  adapted  to 
those  complaints  known  by  the  name  of 
nervous ;  and  may  therefore  be  employed 
with  the  same  intentions  as  lavender.  It 
was  directed  in  the  pulvis  sternututorius, 
by  botli  pharmacopoeias,  with  a  view  to 
the  agreeable  odour  which  it  diffuses  to  the 
asarabacca,  rather  than  to  its  errhine 
power,  which  is  very  inconsiderable ;  but 
is  now  wholly  omitted  in  the  Pharm.  Lond. 
In  its  recent  state,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
successfully  applied  to  schirrous  tumours 
oi'  the  breast. 

Majoraxa  syriaca.  See  Marian  syri- 
acuyi. 

Mala.  (From  mains,  an  apple  ;  so 
called  from  its  roundness.)  A  prominent 
part  of  the  cheek. 

Mala  Assyria.     The  citron. 

Mala  jethiopica.  A  species  of  JJco- 
persicon. 

Mala  athantia.  See  Aurantium  his- 
palense. 

M  via  cotonea.     The  quince. 

Mala  insana  nigra.  The  fruit  of  the 
black  fruited  night-shade.     See  Melongena. 

M\labar  plum.  This  fruit,  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  Eugenia  jumbos,  smells, 
when  ripe,  like  roses.  On  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  the  trees  grow  plenti- 
fully, these  plums  are  in  great  esteem. 
They  are  not  only  eaten  fresh  off  the  trees, 
but  are  preserved  in  sugar,  in  order  to 
have  them  eatable  all  the  year.  Of  the 
flowers,  a  conserve  is  prepared,  which  is 
used  medicinally,  as  a  mild  adstringent. 

Malabathri  oleum.  Oil  of  cassia 
lignea. 

Malabathrum.  (Mou*£*6§6v  :  from 
Malabar,  in  India,  whenc  it  w  .=  brought, 
and  belre,  a  leaf,  Ind.)  The  le^f  of  the 
tree  whose  bark  is  called  cassia.  See  Cas- 
sia lignea. 

Ma^abatrincm.  (From  (**A*&t6gcv, 
malabathrum.)  Ointment  )f  malabathrum. 
It  is  compounded  of  myrrh,  spikenard, 
malabathrum,  and  many  other  aromatic  in- 
gredients. 

Malaca  bean.    See  Anacardium  orientate. 


Malaca  radix.  The  root  of  the  sagitta- 
ria  alexipharmaca. 

Malache.  (From  fxAKaxof,  sott ;  g< 
called  from  the  softness  of  its  leaf.)  The 
mallow. 

MALACHITE.  (From  /uaxa;^,  the 
mallow  ;  from  ils  resemblance  in  colour  to 
the  m  How.)  A  species  of  copper  ore  found 
in  Siberia. 

Malaiia.  (From  /uaxa^iev,  a  ravenous 
fish.)  l'ica,  or  depraved  appetite,  when 
such  things  are  coveted  as  are  not  proper 
for  food. 

MALACOSTEON.  (From  /uthamcc,  soft, 
and  cstov,  a  bone.)  Molities  ossium,  or 
softness  of  the  bones, 

Malactica.  (From  fAU.xa.o-au,  to  soften.) 
Emollient  medicines. 

MALiE  OS.  (From  malus,  so  called 
from  its  roundness.)  The  check -bone. 
See  Jugate  os. 

MALAiiFiKTTA.  Malaguetta.  Grains  of 
Paradise. 

Malagma.  (From  (xa.^ct<ro-u>,  to  soften.) 
B>eos.  It  is  synonymous  with  Cataplatma, 
from  the  frequency  of  making  cataplasm 
to  soften  ;  but  formerly  malagmas  were 
made  of  many  other  ingredients. 

Malamiris.     A  species  of  Piper. 

MALA  RUM  OSSA.  The  cheek-bones. 
See  Jugate  os. 

MALATS.  Salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  malic  acid,  or  acid  of  apples,  with 
different  bases;  thus  malat  oj  copper,  nialat 
of  lead,  &c. 

Male.    The  arm-pit. 

Male  fern.    See  FiUae. 

Male  orchis.     See  Satyrion. 

Male  speedwell.     See  Veronica. 

MAL1U  ACID.  Acidum  malicum.  This 
acid  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  juice 
of  apples  with  alkali,  and  pouring  in  the 
acetoiu  solution  of  lead,  until  it  occa- 
sions no  more  precipitate.  The  precipi- 
tate is  then  to  be  edulcorated,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  poured  on  it,  until  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  fresh  acid  taste,  without 
any  mixture  of  sweetness.  The  whole  is 
then  to  be  filtered,  to  separate  the  sulphate 
of  lead.  The  filtered  liquor  is  the  malic 
acid,  which  is  very  pure,  remains  always  in 
a  fluid  tate,  and  cannot  be  rendered  con- 
crete. The  union  of  this  acid  with  different 
bas  s  constitutes  what  are  called  malats. 

MALIGNANT.  Mulignus.  A  term 
which  ma\  be  applied  to  any  disease,  whose 
sym:>t'  ms  are  so  aggravated  as  to  threaten 
destruction  of  the  pauent.  It  is  frequently 
used   to  signify  a  dangerous  epidemic. 

Malignant  fever.      See   Typhus  purrida. 

Malignant  sore  throat.  See  Cynanche 
maligna. 

Malis.     A  disease  of  the  skin,  produced 

>nsect  lodging  underneath.    It  is  very 

cannon    in   Prsia,    where    the  disease  is 

produced  by  the  worm  called  Gordius  me- 

dinensis,  or  JJracunculis  persicus  ,•  in  Ame- 
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nca,  by  the  Pulex ;   and  it  is  sometimes 
produced  in  Em  ope  by  the  Pediculus. 

Mallam-totoaij.  The  name  of  a  tree 
in  .Malabar,  the  root,  bark,  leaves,  and 
fruit  of  which  are  esteemed,  as  a  specific, 
in  the  epilepsy. 

MALLEABILITY.  (Malleabilitas ;  from 
malleus,  a  hammer.)  The  property  which 
several  metals  possess  of  being  extended 
under  the  hammer  into  thin  plates,  with- 
out cracking1.  The  thin  leaves  of  silver 
and  gold  are  the  best  examples  of  mallea- 
bility. 

A'Iallea.wothe.  Pavette.  Pavate.  Erysi- 
pelas curans  arbor.  A  shrub  which  grows 
in  Malabar.  The  leaves,  boiled  in  palm 
oil,  cure  the  impetigo  ;  the  root,  powdered, 
and  mixed  wit!)  ginger,  is  diuretic. 

Mallei  ahterior.  See  Laxuior  tym- 
pant. 

Mallei  externus,  See  Laxalor  tym- 
parti. 

Mallei  ivrEiixus.  See  Tensor  tim- 
pani- 

MALLEOLUS.  (Dim.  of  malleus,  a 
mallet;  so  called  from  its  supposed  re- 
aemblance  to  a  mallet.)  The  ankle,  dis- 
tinguished into  external  and  internal,  or 
malleolus  externus  and  intermix. 

MALLEUS.  (Quasi,  malleus;  from 
mollio,  to  soften  ;  so  called  from  its  like- 
ness to  a  little  hammer.)  A  bone  of  the 
internal  ear  is  so  termed.  It  is  di 
guished  into  a  head,  neck,  and  manubri- 
um. The  head  is  round,  and  encrusted 
with  a  thin  cartilage,  and  annexed  to  an- 
other bone  of  the  ear,  the  incus,  by  gingly- 
nms.  Its  neck  is  narrow,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  head  and  manubrium,  or  handle  ; 
from  which  a  long  slender  process  arises, 
adheres  to  a  furrow  in  the  auditory  canal, 
and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  fissure  in  the 
articular  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  manubrium  is  terminated  by  an  en- 
larged extremity,  and  connected  to  the 
membrana  tympani  by  a  short  conoid  pro- 
cess. 

Mallow,  common.     See  Malva. 

Mallow,  round-leaved.  See  Malm  rotun- 
difolia. 

Mallow,  vervain.     See  Malva  alcea. 

Malo<;kanatum.  (From  malum,  an  apple, 
and  granutn,  a  grain  ;  so  named  from  its 
grain-like  seeds.)     The  pomegranate. 

Malphioia  glabra.  (So  named  in  ho- 
nour of  Malphigifls.)  The  systematic 
name  of  a  tree  which  affords  an  esculent 
cherry. 

Maltha.  (From  /u-xxsarra>,  to  soften) 
Malthacodes.  A  medicine  softened  and 
tempered  \\  till  wax. 

Maltuactica.  (From  fjuuAxiu^to,  to 
soften.)     Emollient  medic:: 

MAi.Tiibonmi.     Common  salt. 

MALUM.     1.  A  disease.     2.  An  aj 
3.  In  a  strict  sense,  it  is  the  disease  c. 


Procidentia  ocuii ;  it  is  when  the  eyes  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  the  eye- lids. 

Malum  mortuum  A  disease  that  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  pustule,  which 
soon  forms  a  dry,  brown,  hard,  and  bread 
crust.  It  is  seldom  attended  vtth  pain, 
and  remains  fixed  for  a  long  time  before 
it  can  be  detached.  It  is  mostly  observed 
on  the  tibia  and  os  coccygis,  and  sometimes 
the  face. 

MALVA.  (Malva,  quasi  molvas  from 
mollis,  'soft  j  named  from  liie  softness  of 
its  leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Mo- 
nadelphia.     Order,  Polyanaria. 

2.  Tbe  pharmacopoeia  1  name  of  the  com- 
mon mallow.  Malva  vulgaris  Malva  syl- 
vestris  of  Linnaeus: — cattle  erecto  herbaceo, 
fohis  septemlobatis  acutis,  pedunadis  pe.tio- 
lisque pilosis.  This  indigenous  plant  has  a 
strong  affinity,  t?  the  althaea,  both  in  a  bo- 
tanical and  a  medical  respect  See  Mthcea,. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  are  principally  used 
in  fomentations,  cataplasms,  and  emollient 
enemas.  The  internal  use  of  the  leaves 
seems  to  be  wholly  superseded  by  the  ra« 
dixalthese. 

Malta  alcea.  The  vervain  mallow. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  a$e  used  medi- 
cinally in  some  countries. 

Malva  arbobea.  The  mallow-tree. 
This  beautiful  tree  is  the  alcea  rosacea  of 
Linnxus.  The  flowers  are  said  to  possess 
adstringent  and  mucilaginous  virtues.  They 
are  seldom  used  medicinally. 

Malva  rotundifglia.  Round  leaved 
mallow.  The  whole  herb  and  root  possess 
similar  virtues  to,  and  may  be  substituted 
for,  the  common  mallow.     See  Malva. 

Malva  sylvestbis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  mallow.  See  Mal- 
va. 

Malva  vebbekacea.  Alcea.  Alcea 
vulgaris  major.  Vervain  mallow.  This 
plant  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
mallow,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged,  or  cut 
in  about  the  edges.  It  agrees  in  virtues 
with  the  other  mallows,  but  it  is  least 
mucilaginous  of  any. 

Malvavisc  us.  (From  tnalva,  the  mal- 
low, and  vixens,  glue  ,-  so  named  from  its 
viscidity.)  The  marsh-mallow.  See  *?.' 
thesa  officinalis. 

Malva  vuloabis.     See  Malva. 

MALv'EUN  AVATEH.  The  village  of 
Great  Malvern  haSj  for  many  years,  been 
celebrated  for  a  spring  of  remarkable  pu- 
rity, which  has  acquired  the  mure  or'  the 
holy  V  ell,  from  the  reputed  sanctity  of 
its  waters,  and  the  real  and  extensive  be-  . 
nefit  long  derived  in  various  cases  from  its 
use. 

The  hoh -well  water,   when  first  drawn, 

appears  quite  clear  and  pellucid,  and  doe;; 

not  become   sensibly    turbid  on  standing. 

It  possesses  somewhat    of  an   agreeable 
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pungency  to  the  taste ;  but  this  is  not  con- 
siderable. In  other  respects  it  does  not 
differ  in  taste  from  pure  good  water. 

The  contents  of  Malvern  holy-well  are  : — 
some  carbonic  acid,  which  is,  in  an  uncom- 
bined  state,  capable  of  acting  upon  iron, 
and  of  giving  a  little  taste  to  the  water ; 
but  the  exact  quantity  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained  : — a  very  small  portion  of 
earth,  either  lime  or  magnesia,  united  with 
the  carbonic  and  marine  acids ; — perhaps  a 
little  neutral  alkaline  salt,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  water  : — for  we  may  add,  that, 
the  carbonic  acid  perhaps  excepted,  the 
foreign  matter  is  less  than  that  of  any 
spring-water  which  we  use.  No  iron,  or 
metal  of  any  kind,  is  found  in  it,  though 
there  are  chalybeates  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  singular,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  purity,  this  water  is  said  not  to 
keep  well,  and  soon  acquires  afixtid  smell, 
by  standing  in  open  vessels. 

Malvern  water,  like  many  others,  was  at 
first  only  employed  as  an  external  applica- 
tion ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  still  its  principal 
use,  though  it  is  extended,  with  some  ad- 
vantage, to  a  few  internal  diseases.  It 
has  been  found  highly  efficacious  in  pain- 
ful and  deep  ulcerations,  the  consequence 
of  a  scrophulous  habit  of  body,  and  which 
are  always  attended  with  much  local  irri- 
tation, and  often  general  fever.  Applied  to 
the  sore,  it  moderates  the  profuseness  of  the 
discharge,  corrects  the  fetor,  which  so  pe- 
culiarly marks  a  caries  of  the  bone,  pro- 
motes the  granulating  process,  and  a  salu- 
tary exfoliation  of  the  carious  part ;  and  by 
a  long  perseverance  in  this  course,  very 
dangerous  and  obstinate  cases  have  at  last 
been  cured.  Inflammation  of  the  eye, 
especially  the  ophthalmia,  which  is  so 
troublesome  in  scrophulous  habits,  oft?n 
yields  to  this  simple  application,  and  we 
find  that,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  per- 
sons afflicted  with  sore  eyes  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  Malvern  holy-well. 
Another  order  of  external  diseases,  for 
which  this  water  is  greatly  celebrated,  is 
cutaneous  eruptions  ;  even  those  obstinate 
cases  of  dry  desquamations,  that  frequently 
follow  a  sudden  application  of  cold  in  irri- 
table habits,  are  often  cured  by  this  reme- 
dy. Where  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  it  re- 
markably relieves  the  intolerable  itching 
of  herpetic  disorders,  and  renders  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  more  cool  and  perspira- 
ble. It  appears,  however,  from  a  nice 
observation  of  Dr.  Wall,  that  this  method 
of  treatment  is  not  so  successful  in  the  cu- 
taneous eruptions  of  very  lax  leucophlegm- 
atic  habits,  where  the  extremities  are 
cold  and  the  circulation  languid  ;  but  that 
it  succeeds  best  where  there  is  unusual  ir- 
ritation of  the  skin,  and  where  it  is  apt  to 
break  in  painful  fissures,  that  ooze  out  a 
watery  acrid  lymph.    On  the  first  applica- 


tion of  this  water  to  an  inflamed  surface, 
it  will  often  for  a  time  increase  the   l 
and  irritation,  but  these  effects  go  off  in  a 
few  days. 

The  great  benefit  arising  from  using 
Malvern  waters,  as  an  external  remedy,  in 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  surface  of  the 
body,  have  led  to  its  employment  in  some 
internal  disorders,  and  often  with  consi- 
derable advantage.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are,  painful  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  attended  with  the  dis- 
charge of  bloody,  purulent,  or  firtid  urine  ; 
the  hectic  fever,  produced  by  scrophulous 
ulceration  of  the  lungs,  or  very  extensive 
and  irritating  sores  on  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  and  also  fistulas  of  long  standing, 
that  have  been  neglected,  and  have  be- 
come constant  and  troublesome  sores. 

The  Malvern  water  is  in  general  a  per- 
fectly sale  application,  and  may  be  used 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  both  as  an  ex- 
ternal dressing  for  sores  and  as  a  common 
drink. 

The  internal  use  of  Malvern  waters  is 
sometimes  attended  at  first  with  a  slight 
nausea,  and,  not  unfrequently,  for  the  first 
day  or  two,  it  occasions  some  degree  of 
drowsiness,  vertigo,  or  slight  pain  of  the 
head,  which  comes  on  a  few  minutes  after 
drinking  it.  These  symptoms  go  off  spon- 
taneously, after  a  few  days,  or  may  readily 
be  removed  by  a  mild  purgative.  The 
effects  of  this  water  on  the  bowels  are  not 
at  all  constant;  frequently  it  purges  brisk- 
ly for  a  few  days,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  body  to  be  rendered  costive  by  its 
use,  especially,  as  Dr.  Wall  observes,  "with 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  malt  liquors. 
In  all  cases  it  decidedly  increases  the  flow 
of  urine,  and  the  general  health  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  duration  of  a  course  of  Mal- 
vern waters  must  vary  very  considerably, 
on  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  dis- 
ease for  which  this  spring  is  resorted  to. 

Majiki.  The  niammoe,  momin,  or  tod- 
dy tree.  This  tree  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  but  those  on  the 
Island  of  Ilispaniola  are  the  best.  From 
incisions  made  in  the  branches,  a  copious 
discharge  of  pellucid  liquor  is  obtained, 
which  is  called  momin,  or  toddy  wine ; 
it  must  be  drank  very  sparingly,  because 
of  its  very  diuretic  quality.  It  is  esteemed 
as  an  effectual  preservative  from  the  stone, 
:is  also  a  solvent  of  it  when  generated. 
There  are  two  species. 

Mamill.e.  (Dim.  mamma,  the  breast.) 
The  breasts  of  men  are  so  termed.  It  ,, 
likewise  applied  sometimes  to  the  nip- 
ple. 

Mamiiia.  It  is  said,  by  Paulus  TEginc- 
ta,  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  of  a 
detergent  quality.  Some  think  it  is  the 
root  of  the  cloronicum  ;  but  what  it  really 
is  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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MAMMA.    See  Breast. 

M  VMMAHY  ARTERIES.  JfenVe  mam- 
inillarta.  The  internal  mammary  artery  is 
a  branch  of  the  subclavian,  and  gives  off  the 
mediastinal,  thymal,  and  pericardiac  arte- 
ries. The  external  mammary  is  a  branch  of 
the  axillary  artery. 

MAMMARY  VEINS.  Venx  mammillares. 
These  vessels  accompany  the  arteries,  and 
evacuate  their  blood  into  the  subclavian 
vein. 

Mammea  Americana.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  on  which  the  mammee 
fruit  grows.    See  Mammee. 

Ma.imee.  A  delicious  fruit,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Mammea  Americana  of  Lin- 
na:us.  They  have  a  very  grateful  flavour 
when  ripe,  and  are  much  cultivated  in 
Jamaica,  where  they  are  generally  sold  in 
the  markets  for  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the 
island. 

MAN.  Homo.  Man  is  compounded  of 
solids,  fluids,  a  vital  principle,  and,  what 
distinguishes  him  from  every  other  animal, 
a  soul. 

I.  The  solids  are  divided  into  hard  and 
soft,  which  analysis  demonstrates  to  be 
formed  of  earthy  particles,  connected  to- 
gether by  an  intermediate  gluten.  The 
hard  parts  are  the  bones  and  cartilages. 
The  soft  parts,  muscles,  nerves,  the  vis- 
cera, and  every  other  part  except  the  fluids. 
See  Bones,  Cartilages,  Ligaments,  Jfuscles, 
Arteries,  Feins,  Nerves,  Lymphatics,  Vis- 
cera, &c. 

II.  The  fluids  are  very  various.  See  Fluids. 
Anatomy  demonstrates  the  structure  of 

the  various  parts  of  which  the  human 
body  consists.  Chymistry  lias,  of  late, 
made  great  progress  towards  ascertaining 
its  principles  and  elements,  which  are  as 
follows  : 

The  constituent  principles  of  man  are,  1. 
The  water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  the  humours,  and  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  other  principles.  2.  The  animal  gas, 
which  consists  of  carbonated  hydrogen, 
and  is  found,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  in 
all  the  other  fluids.  3.  The  inflammable 
gas,  emitted  from  the  large  intestines,  in 
Jiatu.  4.  The  animal  gluten,  which  con- 
sists of  carbon  and  azote,  and  forms  the 
fibres  of  the  solid  parts  ;  the  caseous  por- 
tion of  the  milk ;  and  the  cruor  of  the 
blood.  5.  The  albumen,  present  in  the  se- 
rum of  the  blood.  6.  The  jelly,  found  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood ;  lymph  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  other  fluids  ;  and 
the  interstices  of  all  the  fibres.  7.  The 
cruor,  which  is  the  animal  gluten  impreg- 
nated with  oxydated  iron.  8.  The  mucus, 
which  lubricates  the  prims  v\x  ;  the  aerial 
surfaces  of  the  lungs  ;  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, and  the  urinary  passages.  9.  The 
animal  oil,  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  adi- 
pose membrane.    10.  The  resin,  found  in 


the  bile.  11.  The  cebacic  acid,  which  is 
present  in  animal  oil.  12.  The  phosphoric 
ucid,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  animal  earth  of  the  bones,  and  the 
phosphorated  salts  of  the  urine.  13.  The 
lactic  acid,  in  the  sugar  of  the  serum  of  the 
milk.  14.  The  sugar,  latent  in  the  serum 
of  the  milk.  15.  The  animal  earth,  which 
is  a  phosphorated  calx,  and  not  only  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bones,  but  also  is 
found  in  the  fibres  of  the  soft  parts,  and  in 
all  the  fluids.  16.  Phosphorated  volatile 
alkali;  and  17.  Phosphorated  soda,  both  of. 
which  are  detected  in  the  urine.  18.  Culi- 
nary salt,  obtained  from  the  urine,  gastric 
juice,  semen,  and  other  humours. 

The  elementary  principles  of  our  body, 
hitherto  known,  are,  1.  Azot,  an  element 
which,  combined  with  hydrogen,  consti- 
tutes volatile  alkali;  with  the  matter  of 
heat,  azotic  air ;  with  carbon,  the  gluten  of 
animal  fibres.  Azot  is  the  primary  element 
of  the  animal  body,  for  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  almost  every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid,  this  hav- 
ing  a  greater  affinity  with  the  elements 
than  the  azot  itself.  The  mucus,  jelly, 
membranes,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  car- 
tilages, afford  it  in  a  less  degree  by  means 
of  the  nitrous  acid.  The  lymph,  serum  of 
the  blood,  the  water  of  hydropic  patients, 
the  liquor  amnii,  and  cheese  give  out 
more.  The  greatest  quantity  of  azot  is  ob- 
tained from  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the 
blood,  and  from  muscle.  The  flesh  of 
young  animals  contains  less  than  that  of 
old ;  and  it  is  in  greater  quantity  in  sarco- 
phagous, than  in  the  flesh  of  phytophagous 
animals  and  fish.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  azot  is  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  of  nitre  ;  for,  after  having  per- 
formed the  separation,  it  is  capable  of  satu- 
rating  the  same  quantity  of  alkali  as  before, 
2.  The  matter  of  heat,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  both  solids  and  fluids,  and 
which,  in  a  separate  form,  constitutes  the 
animal  heat.  3.  The  matter  of  light,  which 
in  its  free  slate  produces  vision,  and,  when 
compounded,  enters  as  an  element  into  the 
composition  of  oil  and  all  other  inflamma- 
ble parts.  The  eyes  of  animals,  which  shine 
in  the  night  time,  owe  this  property  to  the 
matter  of  light.  4.  The  electric  matter, 
which  enters  into  all  bodies,  and  affords 
the  phenomena  of  animal  electricity.  5. 
Oxygen,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
matter  of  heat,  constitutes  vital  air  ;  with 
hydrogen,  forms  water ;  with  acescent 
bases,  tlie  acid  salts  of  our  fluids.  6.  Hy- 
drogen, which,  combined  with  oxygen, 
forms  water ;  with  azot,  volatile  alkali  ; 
with  the  matter  of  heat,  inflammable  air, 
which  is  emitted  from  the  large  intestines  ; 
and  with  carbon,  animal  gas ;  and  lastly, 
combined  with  carbon  and  the  sebacic  acid, 
constitutes  the  oil  of  the  adipose  mem- 
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brane.  T.  Carbon,  which,  in  combination 
with  hydrogen  unci  the  Bebacic  acid,  con- 
stitutes the  oil  of  the  adipose  membrane; 
with  hydrogen  alone,  animal  gaz  ;  with  azbt, 
animal  gluten.  8.  Sulphur,  which,  combin- 
ed with  inflammable  :  ir,  constitutes  the 
hepatic  air  that  exhales  from  muscular 
fibres,  hair,  incubated  eggs,  animal  gluten, 
and,  according  to  Lavoisier,  human  excre- 
ment. 9.  Phosphorus,  which,  with  oxygen, 
forms  the  phosphoric  and;  and,  with  in- 
flammable air,  phosphoric  air.  The  lucid 
sweat  of  some  men,  the  phospboresc 
or  light,  given  out  by  the  putrefying  bodies 
of  some  animals,  and  the  phosphorus  ob- 
tained from  cheese  and  human  bones,  suf 
ficiently  shew  that  phosphorus  constitutes 
an  element  of  our  body.  10.  Soda,  or  the 
fixed  mineral  alkali.  11.  Potash,  or  the 
fixed  vegetable  alkali.  Each  of  these  is 
found  in  seviral  of  the  fluids  of"  the  human 
bod\ .  12.  An  earthy  element.  Of  the  earths, 
no  kind  is  so  Frequently  detected  as  the 
calcareous,  which  is  found  in  the  bones  and 
Other  parts.  13.  -4  metallic  element.  Of  so 
great  a  number  of  metals,  iron  and  manga- 
nese alone  are  found  in  an  organized  body, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Iron  is  in 
greater  quantity  in  the  flesh  than  in  the 
bones  ;  but  in  the  gre-ttest  proportion  in 
the  cruor  or  red  part  of  the  blood.  14.  An 
odorous  principle,  perceptible  in  all  the  ani- 
mal fluids ;  but  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  the 
human  urine  and  excrements.  15  The  ner- 
vous fluid,  or  principle  contained  in  the 
nerves,  and  which  appears  to  be  an  element 
sui  generis,  distinct  from  all  known  fluids, 
and  not.  to  be  collected  by  art. 

HI.  jf'/ie  vital  principle-  In  a'd  solid  and 
fluid  parts  of  a  living  body,  there  exists  an 
element,  with  properties  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  constitutes  life  ;  hence  it  is  justly 
called  vital.  This  principle  induces  a  mode 
of  union  in  the  other  elements,  widely  dif- 
fering from  th&t  which  arises  from  the  com- 
men  laws  of  chemical  affinity.  By  the  aid  cf 
this  principle,  nature  produces  the  animal 
fluids,  as  blood,  bile,  semen,  and  the  rest, 
which  can  never  be  produced  by  the  art  of 
cuyraiBtry.  But  if,  in  consei  death, 

the  laws  ,of  vital    attraction,    or   affinity, 
"cease   to  operate,  then   the  elements,  re- 
covering   their  former  properties,  bpcome 
again   obedient   to    the    common    laws   of 
chymical  affinity,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations, from  which,  new  principles,  or 
the   production   of  putrefaction,  are  pro- 
duced.    Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining  it- 
self with  the  azot,  forms  Volatile   all 
and  the   carbonated   hydrogen,    with 
azot,  putrid  air,  inio  which  the  whole 
;  >  converted.     It  also  appears  from  1: 

organized  bodies  alone,  namely,  .inl- 
and vej,eta.le,  are  subject   to   putri- 
dity,   to  which  inorganic  or  mineral  sub- 
ces  are  in  no  degree  liable,  the  I 


i    according  to  tl.« 
laws  of  vital  aflinity,  but  on  (li 

those  of  chymical  affi 
cence,  or  resolution  of  the  pyriti 
rum  sulphuratum,  in  the  atmospheric  air,  is 
not  putrefaction,  but  only  'he  oxygen,  fur- 
nished by  the  air,  combining  with  the  sul- 
phur, and  forming  sulphuric  acid. 

Fire,  as  well  as  putridity,  separates  the 
constituent  urine  pies  of  animal  bodies  into 
their  elei  lents  ;    but  these,   by  a  peculiar 
law,  unt'er  the  action  of  lire,  again  combine 
ir.  a  different   manner,  and  form  peculiar 
ituent  principles,  called  the  products 
.  '11ms  tin  hjdrogen,  combining  with 
1   mto  volatile  alkali ;  but 
•  proportion  of  carbon,  it  forms 
empyreumatic  oil.    From  what  his  hitherto 
been  said,  it  will  also  appear,  that  the  true 
constituent  principles  of  the  animal   body 
cannot  be  detected,  either  by  putrefaction 
or  the  action  of  lire  ;  for  by  these  means 
we   only  discover   the  elements  of  those 
principles.     Thus,  whenever  volatile  alkali 
is  found  to  be  generated,  azot  and  hydro- 
gen may  be  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
ii  the  natural  state  of  the  animal  sub- 
stance ;  and  when  empyreumatic  oil  is  ob- 
tained, it  may  be  concluded  it  is  furnished 
by  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  animal 
part. 

Manaca.  A  Brazil  shrub,  whose  root  is 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Mancouon.  According  to  Or'.basius,  a 
kind  of  sugar,  which  is  found  in  a  sort  of 
cane. 

Maxcdm.na.    The  origanum  vulgare. 
MANDIBULA.  (From  mando,  to  chew.) 
The  lower  jaw.    See  Maxilla  injt 

Mandkakuiia.  (From  /uuvJ^z,  a  den, 
and  ayct^,  to  collect  ;  because  it  grows 
about  caves  and  dens  of  beasts  ;  or  from 
the  German  man  dragen,  bearing  man.) 
Mandrake.  Atropa  mandragora  of  Linnae- 
us. The  boiled  root  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  poultice,  to  discuss  indolent  tu- 
mours. 

Maxt)iia(;oiut£s.  (From  /y.a.vJ'^y^u.,  the 
mandrake.)  Wine,  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
male  mandrake  are  infused. 
Mandrake.  See  Mandragora. 
Makducatoh.  (From  mandaco,  to  chew.) 
The  muscles  which  perform  the  action  of 
chewing. 

Mant,\.  (Indian.)  The  m-ngo-' > 

MANGANESE.  This  metallic  stilistar.ee 

5,    after    iron,    to   be    the    most    fre- 

itly  diffused  metal  through  the  earth ; 

its  ores  are  very  common.     As  a  peculiar 

I,  it  was   first  noticed   bj    Gahn   and 

Scheele,  in  the  years  i  777.     It   is 

ys  found  in  the  state  of  an  o 
ing  in  the  degree  of  oxidation.     L»  Fey- 
rouse  affirmed  that  he  had  found  manga- 
nese  in   a  metallic  state;   but    there 
probably  some  mistake  in  his  observation 
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are  dis'ingished  into  grey  oxyd  of 
■manganese,  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  reddish 
white  oxyd  of  manganese,  and  carbonate  of 
manganese.  All  these  combinations  have 
an  earthy  texture  ;  they  are  very  ponder- 
ous; they  occur  both  amorphous  and  crys- 
tallized ;  and  generally  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  iron.  Their  colour  is  black, 
blackish  brown,  or  grey,  seldom  white. 
They  soil  the  fingers  like  soot.  They  are 
sour-times  crystallized  in  prisms,  tetrahe- 
dral,  rho  nboidal,  or  striated. 

Properties. — M  mganes  •  is  of  a  whitish 
grey  colour.  Its  fracture  is  granulated, 
irregular,  and  uneven.  It  is  ot  a  metal- 
lic brilliancy,  which  it,  however,  soon 
loses  in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  6.850.  It  is  very  hard,  and  ex- 
H  tremely  brittle.     It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 

fractory met.  Is,  and  most  difficult  to  fuse, 
requiring  at  leasi  163°  of  Wedgwood's  py- 
rometer. Its  oxydability  is  so  rapid,  that 
exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it 
red,  Drown,  black,  and  friable,  in  a  very 
short  time  i  it  can,  therefore,  only  be  kept 
under  \va  tr,  oil,  or  ardent  spirit.  It  is 
the  most  combustible  of  all  the  metals.  It 
decomposes  water,  by  heat  very  rapidly, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic 
oxyds.  It  decomposes  sulphuric  aoid.  It 
is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  fusible  with 
earths,  and  colours  them  brown,  violet,  or 
red,  according  to  its  state  of  oxydation.  It 
discolours  glasses  tinged  by  iron.  It  does 
not  appear  to  unite  with  sulphur.  It  com- 
bines  with  phosphorus.  It  unites  with 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  renders  them 
brittle.  It  unites  to  arsenic  in  close  vessels, 
but  does  not  enter  into  union  with  mercu- 
ry. It  forms  three  differently  coloured 
oxyds,  by  combining  with  different  portions 
of  oxygen. 

Method  of  obtaining  Jllanganesc. — This 
metal  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  black  oxyd, 
fin.lv  powdered,  with  pitch;  making  it  into 
a  ball,  and  putting  this  into  a  crucible,  with 
powdered  charcoal,  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  sides,  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  deep  at  the  bottom.  The  empty 
space  is  then  to   be   filled  with  powdered 

f  charcoal ;  a  cover  is  to  be  luted  on  ;  and 

the  crucible  exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the 
strongest  heat  that  can  be  raised.  Or, 
digest  the  black  oxyd  of  manganese  re- 
peatedly, with  the  addition  of  one-sixteenth 
of  sugar,  in  nitric  acid  ;  dilute  the  mixture 
With  three  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  filter 
it,  and  decompose  it  by  the  addition  of  pot  - 
.  collect  the  precipitate,  form  it  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible, 
well  lined  with  charcoal.  Expose  the 
crucible  for  at  least  two  hours  to  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  forge. 

may  also  be  obtained  in  the 
bllowing  manner: 
Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 


of  manganese,  bring  it  to  a  boiling  heat, 
and  add  to  it,  gradually,  a  solution  of 
tartrite  of  potash,  until  no  further  preci- 
pitate ensue*  ;  then  filter  the  solution,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  in  water,  and  when 
dry  make  it  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites 
to  the  potash,  and  forms  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, and  the  tartareous  acid  joins  to  the 
manganese,  and  forms  a  tartrite  of  man- 
ganese, which  is  decomposable  by  heat. 

Manuel  WrusEL.  The  root  of  scarcity. 
A  plant  of  great  importance,  as  a  substitute 
for  bread  in  periods  of  famine.  It  has 
not,  however,  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany.  It  is  properly  a 
species  of  beet. 

Mahgifera  Ikdica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ma'igo-tree.     See  Mango. 

Mango.  The  fruit  of  the  Mangifera 
Jndica  of  Linnxus,  which  is  cultivated  all 
over  Asia.  When  ripe,  they  are  juicy,  of  a 
good  flavour,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume 
the  air  to  a  considerable  d.stance.  They 
are  eaten  either  raw  or  preserved  with 
sugar.  Their  taste  is  so  luscious,  that  they 
soon  pall  the  appetite.  The  unripe  fruits 
are  pickled  in  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut 
that  has  stood  until  sour,  with  salt,  cap- 
sicum, and  gailic.  Prom  the  expressed 
juice  is  prepared  a  wine  ;  and  the  remain- 
der ot '  the  kernel  can  be  reduced  to  an 
excellent  flour  for  the  making  of  bread. 

Maxgostana.     See  Mangosteen. 

Mahgobteeh.  A  fruit  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  which  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  tree  called  Garcir.ia  Mangos- 
tana  by  Linneaeus,  inJJava  and  the  Molucca 
islands.  According  to  the  concurring  tes- 
timonies of  all  travellers,  it  is  the  most  ex- 
quisitely flavoured,  and  the  most  salubri- 
ous of  all  fruits,  it  being  such  a  delicious, 
mixture  of  the  tart  and  .sweet.  The  flesh 
is  juicy,  white,  almost  transparent,  and  of 
a  more  delicate  and  agreeable  flavour  than 
the  richest  grape.  It"  is  eaten  in  almost 
every  disorder,  and  the  dried  bark  is  used 
medicinally  in  dysenteries  and  tenesmus, 
and  a  strong  decoction  of  it  is  much  es- 
teemed as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore 
throats. 

Mar.gostecn  bark.     See  Mangosteen. 

MANIA.  (From  /xzivo/Mtt,  to  rage.) 
Raving  or  furious  madness.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order 
vesanttextf  Cullen.  The  definition  of  ma- 
nia is  delirium,  unaccompanied  with  fever  ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  altogether  correct, 
as  a  delirium  may  prevail  without  any  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  or  fever ;  as  happens 
sometimes  with  women  in  the  hysteric  dis- 
ease. In  mania,  the  mind  is  not  perfect- 
ly master  of  all  its  functions;  it  receives 
impressions  from  the  senses,  which  are  very 
different  from  those  produced  in  health  ; 
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the  judgment  and  memory  are  both  lost, 
and  the  irritability  of  the  body  is  much  di- 
minished, being  incapable,  it  is  supposed, 
of  resisting  the  usual  morbid  effects  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  watching,  and  being  likewise 
less  susceptible  of  other  diseases  than  be- 
fore. 

Mania  may  be  said  to  be  a  false  percep- 
tion  of  things,  marked  by  an  incohe- 
rence, or  raving,  and  in  a  resistance  of  the 
passions  to  the  command  of  the  will,  ac- 
companied, for  the  most  part,  with  a  vio- 
lence of  action,  and  furious  resentment  at 
restraint. 

There  are  two  species  of  madness,  viz. 
the  melancholic  and  furious. 

Madness  is  occasioned  by  affections  of 
the  mind,  such  as  anxiety,  grief,  love, 
religion,  terror,  or  enthusiasm ;  the  fre- 
quent and  uncurbed  indulgence  in  any 
passion,  or  emotion,  and  by  abstruse  stu- 
dy. It  short,  it  may  be  produced  by  any 
thing  that  affects  the  mind  so  forcibly  as  to 
take  off  its  attention  from  all  other  affairs. 
Violent  exercise,  frequent  intoxication,  a 
sedentary  life,  the  suppression  of  periodical 
and  ocsasional  discharges  and  secretions, 
excessive  evacuations,  and  paralytic  sei- 
zures, are  likew  ise  enumerated  as  remote 
causes.  Certain  diseases  of  the  febrile 
kind  have  been  found  to  occasion  madness, 
where  their  action  lias  been  very  violent. 
In  some  cases  it  proceeds  from  an  heredi- 
tary predisposition.  Two  constitutions 
are  particularly  the  victims  of  madness  ; 
the  sanguine  and  melancholic  ;  by  the  dif- 
ference of  which  its  appearance  is  some- 
what modified.  Each  species  of  mania  is 
accompanied  with  particular  symptoms. 
Those  which  attend  on  the  melancholic  are, 
sadness,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  its  at- 
tendants. Those  which  accompany  an  at- 
tack of  furious  madness  are,  severe  pains 
in  the  head,  redness  of  the  face,  noise  in 
the  ears,  wildness  of  the  countenance,  roll- 
ing and  glistening  of  the  eyes,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  loud  roaring,  violent  exertion  of 
strength,  absurd,  incoherent  discourse,  un- 
acccountable  malice  to  certain  persons, 
particularly  to  the  nearest  relatives  and 
friends,  a  dislike  to  such  places  and  scenes 
as  formerly  afforded  particular  pleasure,  a 
diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the  body, 
with  respect  to  the  morbid  effects  of  cold, 
hunger  and  watching,  together  with  a  full, 
quick  pulse. 

Mania  comes  on  at  different  periods  of 
life  ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it 
makes  its  attack  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age.  Females  appear  to  be  more 
subject  to  mania  than     males. 

Dissections  of  maniacal  cases,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas observes,  most  generally  shew  an  ef- 
fusion of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  we  are  able  to 
discover   evident   marks   of   previous    in- 


flammation, such  as  thickening  and  o 
of   the   tunica  arachnoides  and  pia  mute  r. 
In  a  few  instances,  a  preternatural  hardness 
of  the  subst.nce  of  the  brain. 

From  Dr.  Greding's  observations,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  skulls  of  the  greater  number 
of  such  persons  are  commonly  very  thick. 
Some  he  found  of  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  thickness  ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
greater  number  of  insane  people  die  of 
atrophy  and  hydrothorax. 

Maniiiot.     The  latrophe  manihot. 

Maxipui.us.  {Quod inanuin,  imjdeat,  be- 
cause it  fills  the  hand.)     A  handful. 

Manjapumeiiam.  A  common  tree  in  the 
the  West  Indies,  the  flowers  of  which  arc 
distilled,  and  the  water  used  against  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes. 

MANNA.  (From  mano,  a  gift,  Syr.  it 
being  the  food  given  by  God  to  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  ;  or  from  mahnat 
what  is  it?  an  exclamation  occasioned  by 
their  wonder  at  its  appearance.)  Manna 
calabrina.  Ros  calabrinus.  Acrotneli.  JHu~ 
sar.  Drysomeli.  That  species  which  is  of 
of  a  rosy  colour,  is  called  miba.  JYfel  aerium. 
from  the  supposition  that  it  descended 
from  heaven.  The  condensed  juice  of  the 
flowering  ysh,  or,  Fraxinus  ornus  : — folffit 
ovato-oblongis  serrutis  petiolalis,  Jloribus 
corrotlatis.  Ilort.  Kew,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  particular- 
ly Sicily  and  Calabria.  Many  other  trees 
and  shrubs  have  likewise  been  observed  to 
emit  a  sweet  juice,  which  concretes  upon 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  be  considered 
of  the  manna  kind,  especially  the  Fraxinus 
rotundifo'ia  and  creelsior.  In  Sicily,  these 
three  species  of  fraxinus  are  regularly  culti- 
vated for  the  purpose  of  procuring  manna, 
and  with  this  view  are  planted  on  the  de- 
clivity |of  a  hill  with  an  eastern  aspect. 
After  ten  years  growth,  the  trees  first  begin 
to  yield  the  manna,  but  they  require  to 
be  much  older,  before  they  afl'ord  it  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  Although  the  man- 
na exudes  spontaneously  upon  the  trees, 
yet,  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copiously, 
incisions  are  made  through  the  bark,  by 
means  of  a  sharp  crooked  instrument ;  and 
the  season  thought  to  be  most  favourable 
for  instituting  this  process  is  a  little  be- 
fore the  dog-days  commence,  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  serene.  Manna  k  ge- 
nerally distinguished  into  different  kinds, 
viz.  the  manna  in  tear,  the  canulated  and 
flaky  manna,  and  the  common  brown  or 
fat  manna.  All  these  varieties  seem  ra- 
ther to  depend  upon  their  respective  puri- 
ty, and  the  circumstance  in  which  they 
are  obtained  from  the  plant,  than  upon  any 
essential  difference  of  the  drug-.  The  best 
manna  is  in  oblong  pieces,  or  flakes,  mo- 
derately dry,  friable,  very  light,  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some 
degree  transparent :  the  inferior  kinds  are 
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moist,  unctous,  and  brown.  Manna  is 
well  known  as  a  gentle  purgative,  so  mild 
ill  its  operation,  that  it  may  be  given  with 
safety  to  children  and  pregnant  women, 
to  the  delicacy  of  whose  frames  and  situa- 
tion it  is  particularly  adapted.  It  is  es- 
teemed a  good  and  pleasant  auxiliary  to  the 
purgative  neutral  salts.  It  sheathes  acri- 
mony, and  is  useful  in  coughs,  disorders  of 
the  breast,  and  such  as  are  attended  with 
fever  and  inflammation,  as  in  pleuntis, 
&c.  Its  is  particularly  efficacious  in  bilious 
complaints,  and  helps  the  discharge  of  mi- 
neral waters,  when  they  are  not  of  them- 
selves sufficiently  active.  It  is  apt  to  cre- 
ate flatulencies  artd  gripes ;  both  which 
are  prevented  by  a  small  addition  of  some 
warm  carminitivc.  It  purges  in  doses  of 
from  3j  to  5jj  ;  but  its  purgative  quality  is 
mucij  increased,  and  its  flatulent  effects 
prevented,  by  a  small  addition  of  cassia. 
The  dose  for  children  is  from  one  scruple 
•to  three.     It  is  best  dissolved  in  whey. 

Manna  Biikjantiaca.  A  species  of 
manna  brought  from  Brianconois  in  Dau- 
phiny. 

Manna  Calabrina.       Calabrian  manna. 

Manna  canulata.  Flaky  mannna,  or 
manna  concreted  on  straw,  or  chips. 

Manna  si.cunda.  An  inferior  or  second 
sort  of  manna. 

Manna  thuhis.  A  coarse  powder  of 
olibanum. 

Mannii  era  arbor.  (From  manna,  and 
fero,  to  bear.)       The  fraxinus  orr.us. 

Mansorius.  (From  mando,  to  chew.) 
The  masseter  muscle. 

Mantile.      The  name  of  a  bandage. 

Manus  uEr.  »A  name  Of  a  resolvent 
plaster,  which  is  described  by  Lemery. 
Also  for  opium. 

Mapple.      See  Saecharum  canedense. 

Mahanda.  A  species  of  myrtle,  grow- 
ing in  the  island  of  Zeylon,  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  excellent 
against  the  venereal  disease. 

MAUANTA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnjean  system.  Class, 
Monandria.       Order,  Monogynia. 

"2.    The  name  of  the  Indian  arrow-root. 

There  are  three  species  of  Maranla, 
the  Jlrimdinacea,  Galanga,  and  Comesa, 
all  of  them  herbaceous,  perennial  exotics 
of  the  Indies,  kept  here  in  hot-houses  for 
curiosity  ;  they  have  thick,  knotty,  creep- 
ing roots,  crowned  with  long,  broad,  aran- 
dinaceous  leaves,  ending  in  points,  and  up- 
right stalks  half  a  vard  high,  terminated  by 
bunches  of  monopetalous,  ringent,  five- 
parted  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  soring,  and  planting 
them  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  then 
plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed.  The  root 
of  the  Maranta  Galanga,  commonly  called 
arrow-root,  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  ex- 
tract   the   virus  communicated    by    their 


poisoned  arrows,  from  whence  it  has  ob- 
tained its  name.  It  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens and  provision-grounds  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  the  starch  is  obtained  from  it 
by  the  following  process :  The  roots,  when 
a  year  old,  are  dug  up,  well  washed  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  beaten  in  a  large  deep  wood- 
en mortar  to  a  pulp ;  this  is  thrown  into 
a  large  tub  of  clean  water:  the  whole  is 
then  well  •  stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part 
wrung  out  by  the  hands,  and  thrown  away. 
The  milky  liquor  being  passed  through  a 
hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suffered  to 
settle,  and  the  clear  water  drained  oft". 
At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  white  mass, 
which  is  again  mixed  with  clean  water, 
and  drained :  lastly,  the  mass  is  dried  on 
sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch. 

Arrow-root  contains,  in  small  bulk,  a 
greater  proportion  of  nourishment  than 
any  other  yet  known.  The  powder,  boiled 
in  water,  forms  a  very  pleasant  transpa- 
rent jelly,  very  superior  to  that  of  sago  or 
tapioca ;  and  is  much  recommended  as  a  nu- 
tritious diet  for  children  and  invalids.  The 
jelly  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 
to  a  desert  spoonful  of  powder,  add  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste ; 
then  pour  on  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water : 
stir  it  briskly,  and  boil  it  a  few  minutes, 
when  it  will  become  a  clear  smooth  jelly  j 
a  little  sugar  and  sherry  wine  may  be  added 
for  debilitated  patients  ;  but  for  infants,  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  caraway-seeds, 
or  cinnamon,  is  preferable,  wine  being 
very  liable  to  become  acescent  in  the  sto- 
machs of  infants,  and  thus  disagree  with 
the  bowels.  Fresh  milk,  either  alone  or 
diluted  with  water,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  water.  For  very  debilitated  frames, 
and  especially  for  ricketty  children,  this 
jelly,  blended  with  an  animal  jelly,  as  that 
of  the  stag's  horn  (rasura  cornu  cervi,)  af- 
fords a  more  nutritious  diet  than  arrow- 
root alone,  which  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner :  Boil  half  an  ounce  of 
stag's  horn  shavings,  in  a  pint  of  water,  for 
fifteen  minutes;  then  strain,  and  add  two 
desert  spoonfuls  of  arrow-root  powder, 
previously  well  mixed  with  a  tea-cupful  of 
water ;  stir  them  briskly  together,  and 
Loil  them  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  child 
should  be  much  troubled  with  flatulency, 
two  or  three  drops  of  essence  of  carasvav- 
seeds,  or  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  may  be 
added  ;  but  for  adults,  port  wine,  or  bran- 
dy, will  answer  best. 

MARASMUS.  (From  y.ogctivc,  to  grow 
lean.)  Alruphm.  Emaciation.  A  wast- 
ing away  of  the  flesh,  without  fever  or  ap- 
parent disease.     See  Jitrophy. 

M ahathiutes.  (From  ,M»§«9g:v,  fennel.) 
A  vinous  infusion  of  fennel ;  or  wine  im- 
pregnated with  fennel. 

MARATHHOPUYLLirM.  (From       (JLttqtftw, 

fennel,    and  <pv\tor,   a    leaf;    so    named 
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because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  UK- 
common  fennel.)  See  Peucedamim.  officinale. 

.Muiathiium.  (From  /nz^ww,  to  wi- 
ther i  so  called  because  its  stalk  and 
flowers  wither  in  the  autumn.)  See  Fce- 
niculum. 

Makathrcm  sylvestre.  See  Peuce- 
danum. 

Marble.  Powdered  marble,  which  is  a 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  used  irr  pneumatic 
medicine,  to  give  out  carbonic  acid  gaz. 

Marcasite.     See  Bismuth. 

Marcassita.  (From  maixasite,  Germ.) 
See  Bismuth. 

Makchantia  polymorpha.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  liver-wort.  See  Hepati- 
ca  ter rest vis. 

MARCORES.  (From  marceo,  to  become 
lean.)  Universal  emaciation.  The  first 
order  in  the  class  cachexia  of  Cullen's  no- 
sology. 

Marestail.     See  Eqnisetum 

MARGARITA.  (From  margulith,  Rab.) 
1.  The  pearlj  Perla.  Unio.  A  small  cal- 
careous concretion,  of  a  bright  transparent 
whiteness,  found  on  the  inside  of  the  shell 
Concha  margaritijera  of  Linnaeus,  or  mo- 
ther-of-pearl fish.  Pearls  were  formerly  ex- 
hibited as  antacids. 

2.  A  tumour  upon  the  eye  resembling  a 
pearl. 

Maiiibolk,  marsh.  Caltha  palustris  of 
Limnuus.  The  flower  buds  of  this  very 
common  plant  may  be  pickled  as  a  good 
substitute  for  capers. 

Marine  acid%     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Marine  salt.    See  Murias  sodie. 

Maiupentiam.  A  plant  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo  :  its  tops  are  distilled,  and 
thus  a  water  is  obtained,  which  is  held  in 
great  esteem  against  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Matusca.  An  excrescence  about  the 
anus,  or  the  piles  in  a  state  of  tumefaction  ; 
the  Hiemorihois  tumens  of  Cullen. 

Marisicum.    The  merculiaris  f.  ulicosr. 

Marjoram,  sweet.     See  Juajorana. 

Marjoram,  -wild.      See  Origanum. 

Mar.iokana.     Ste  Origanum. 
.    Marmalade.     The  pulp  of  quince?,    or 
other  fruit,  boiled   into  a  consistence 
with  honey. 

Marmaryi.  y...  (From  /au^ui^o>,  to  shine.) 
An  appearance  of  sparks,  or  coruscations, 
flushing  before  the  eyes, 

Mabmolabia.  (From  mnrmor,  marble  ; 
so  named  because  it  is  spotted  like  mar- 
ble.) Bear's-breecb.  See  Acanthus  mol- 
lis. 

Marmorata  aurium.  (From  tnarmor.) 
Ear-wax. 

Marhorige.  A  variety  of  the  Pseu- 
doblepsit  Imaginaria,  in  which  sparks  and 
flashes  of  fire  are  supposed  to  present 
themselves. 

Mabmobeus  tartarus.  The  hardest 
species  of  human  calculus. 


Marocostinitm.  \  purgative  extract 
made  <>f  tue  marum  and  costus  ;  originally 
made  In    Yfindereua. 

MARROW.      Medulla.     The   fat    sub- 
stance secreted  by  ihe  small  arterii 
proper  membrane,    and   contained  in    die: 
medullary  cavities  of  the  long  cylindrical 
bones.     See  Bones. 

Marrow,  tpinal.    See  Medulla  spinalis. 

Mahuohiastkim.  Ballota,  or  s'inking 
horehound. 

MARRUMUM.  ((From  marrob,  a  bit- 
ter juice,  Heb.)  Mauro-marson.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Uidtjnamia.  Order,  Gym- 
nospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
common  white  horehound.  Marrubium  al- 
bum. Marrubium  vulgtuv  oi  LinnxilB  : — 
dentibus  calcyins  setactis  uncinalis.  The 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant  have  a  mo- 
derately strong  smell  of  the  aromatic  kind, 
but  not  agreeable ;  which,  by  drying,  is 
improved  ;  and  in  keeping  for  some  months 
is  in  great  part  dissipated;  their  taste  is 
very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffusive,  and 
durable  in  the  mouth.  That  borehouud 
possesses  some  share  of  medicinal  power, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  sensible  quali ties, 
but  its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be  clearly 
ascertained.  It  is  a  favourite  remedy  with 
the  common  people  in  coughs  and  asth- 
mas. The  usual  dose  is  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce,  in  infusion,  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  gr.  x 
to  £ss. 

Marrubium  album.      See  Marrubium. 

Mauruiium  \:o  wieuM.  Water  bore- 
hound  ;  opening,  corroborant. 

Marrubium  UIsfasicDH.  Mad-wort. 
or  Spanish  horehound. 

Marrubium  xiohum  iuihhm.  The 
black  stinking  borehouud,  or  ballota. 

Marrubium  yerticiixatum,  Marru- 
bium nispanicum.  Tl:e  base  horehound. 
Galen's  madwoit. 

Marrubium  vulcare.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  horehound.  See  Mar- 
rubiuvi. 

Mabs.  The  alchemists  gave  this  name 
to  iron. 

Mars  alkalizati s  soluhilis.  Iron  and 
fixed  alkali. 

Mabs  saccbabatbs.  Iron  mixed  with 
starch  and  melted  sugar. 

Mabs  soluhilis.     Ferrnm  tartarizatum. 

Mars  sulpuuuatus.  Iron  filings,  .and 
sulphur  depldagrated. 

Marseilles  hart-wort.  See  Seseli  massi- 
liense. 

Afarsh-malhw.     See  Allhea. 

Marsh  trefoil.    S  "  paludonm, 

Marsupialis.  {Marsupial!::,  sc.  mus- 
culus  ;  from  mursupium,  a  purse  ;  so  named 
from  its  resemblance.)  See  Obturator  in- 
terniii. 
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Martago*  lily.  Lilium  martagon  of 
Linnaeus,  who  informs  us  the  root  makes 
part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Siberians. 

Martial.  Sometimes  used  to  express 
preparations  of  iron,  or  such  as  are  im- 
pregnated therewith  ;  as  the  Martial  Iie- 
gultu  of  antimony,  &c. 

_  Martiatum  mrotJENTUM.  Soldiers' 
ointment.  Ointment  of  laurel,  rue,  mar- 
joram, &c. 

Martis  essentia.  A  solution  of  lead 
in  acid. 

Martis  ltmatura  pr,epahata.  Puri- 
fied filings  of  iron. 

Marum:  creticum.  See  Marum  Syri- 
acttm. 

Marum  Syriacum.  (From  mar,  bit- 
ter, Heb.)  Marum  creticum.  Majorana 
syriaca.  Marum  verum.  JYIarum  Coortusi. 
Chamxdrys  incana  marilima.  Marum  ger- 
mander, or  Syrian  herb  mastich.  This 
shrub  is  the  Teucrium  marum  of  Linnaeus  : 
—foliis  integerrimis  ovatia  acntis  petiolatis, 
subtus  tomentoris,fonbus  sacemosis  secundis. 
It  grows  plentifully  in  Greece,  -£gypt, 
Crete,  and  Syria.  The  leaves  and  younger 
branches,  when  recent,  on  being  rubbed 
betwixt  the  fingers,  emit  a  volatile  aro- 
matic smell,  which  readily  excites  sneez- 
ing ;  to  the  taste  they  are  bitterish,  ac- 
companied with  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
acrimony.  Judging  from  these  sensible 
qualities  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  possess  very  active  powers.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a  stimulant,  aromatic,  and 
deobstruent ;  and  Linnaeus,  Rosenstein, 
and  Bergitis,  speak  highly  of  its  utility. 
Dose,  ten  grains  *to  half  a  drachm  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  given  in  wine.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  marum  is  chiefly  used  as 
an  errhine. 

Marum  verum.     See  Marum  syriacum. 

Maiutm  vulcare.  Common  herb  mas- 
tich. Sampsuchus.  Clinopodium  mastichi- 
na  gallorum.  Thyinbra  hispanica.  Jaca 
indica.  Thymus  masfichma  of  Linnaeus. 
A  low  shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  Spain, 
which  is  employed  as  an  errhine.  It  has 
a  strong  agreeable  smell,  like  mastich. 
Its  virtues  arc  similar  to  those  of  marum 
syriacum,  but  less  powerful. 

Marvisim.     Malmsey  wine. 

Mascfiale.       (Mas-^axn.)     The  arm-pit. 

Masciialister.  (From  /ui<r%*xi;y<£.) 
The  second  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

Mas  lack.  A  medicine  of  the  opiate  kind, 
in  nse  amongst  the  Turks. 

Masi'etam.  Maspetum.  The  leaves  of 
the  asafirtida  plant. 

MASSA.  (From  fttto-o-u,  to  blend  to- 
gether.) A  mass.  A  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  compound  out  of  which  pills 
are  to  be  formed. 

Mass  a  carnf.a  .tacort  stlvii.  See 
Flexor  longus  digilorum  pedis. 

Massalis.    A  name  for  mercurv. 


MASSETER.  (From  fAnaa-M/Mu,  to 
chew ;  because  it  assists  in  chewing) 
Zigomato-maxillaire  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  situate  on  the  side  of 
the  face.  It  is  a  short  thick  muscle, 
which  arises,  by  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres, 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  malar  process 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  the  lower  horizontal 
edge  of  the  os  malae,  and  the  lower  edge 
of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  as  far,  backwards  as  the  eminence 
belonging  to  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw.  From  some  little  interruption  in  the 
fibres  of  this  muscle,  at  their  origin,  some 
writers  describe  it  as  arising  by  two,  and 
others  by  three,  distinct  portions,  or  heads. 
The  two  layers  of  fibres  of  which  it  seems 
to  be  composed  cross  each  other  as  they 
descend,  the  external  layer  extending 
backwards,  and  the  internal  one  slanting 
forwards.  It  is  inserted  into  the  basis  of 
the  coronoid  process,  and  into  all  that  part 
of  the  lower  jaw  which  supports  the  coro- 
noid and  condyloid  processes.  Its  use  is 
to  raise  the  lower  jaw,  and,  by  means  of 
the  above-mentioned  decussation,  to  move 
it  a  little  forwards  and  backwards  in  the 
act  of  chewing. 

Massicot.    Calcined  white  lead. 

Massot  cortex.  See  Cortex  massoy. 

Mastcrwort.     See  Imperatoria. 

MASTICATION.  (Masticatio  ,•  from 
mastico,  to  chew.)  Chewing.  A  natural 
function.  The  mixing  together  and  di- 
viding of  the  particles  of  the  food  in  the 
mouth,  by  the  action  of  the  jaws,  tongue, 
lips,  and  cheeks.  By  means  of  this  func- 
tion, the  food  is  lacerated  and  mixed  with 
the  saliva  and  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  thus  made  into  a  bole  of  such  a 
consistence  as  to  be  formed  into  a  conve- 
nient size  to  be  swallowed.  See  Degluti- 
tion. 

MASTICATORIES.  (Maeticatoria,  sc. 
medicameuta  ,-  from  Mastico,  to  chew.) 
Such  medicines  as  are  intended  for  chew- 
ing. 

MASTICHE.  (From  (jlmtitu,  to  ex- 
press.)  Mastix.  Mastich.  The  tree 
which  affords  this  resin  is  the  Pistachio 
lentisevs  ;  foliis  abrupte  pinnatis,  Joliis  Ian- 
ceolatis  of  Linnaeus.  A  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  the  island  of  Chio  the  officinal 
mastich  is  obtained  most  abundantly,  and, 
according  to  Tournefort,  bj  making  trans- 
verse incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
from  whence  the  mastich  exudes  in  drops, 
which  are  suffered  to  run  down  to  the 
ground,  when,  after  sufficient  timft  is  al- 
lowed  for  their  concretion,  they  are  col- 
lected for  use.  Mastich  is  brought  to  us 
in  small,  yellowish,  transparent,  brittle 
tears,  or  grains  ;  it  has  a  light  agreeable 
smell,  especially  when  rubbed,  or  heated  ; 
on  being  chewed,  it  first  crumbles,  soon 
after  sticks  together,  and  becomes  soft 
3P| 
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and  white,  like  W2X,  without  impressing 
any  considerable  taste.  It  is  considered 
to  be  a  miid  corroborant  and  adstringent ; 
and,  as  possessing  a  balsamic  power,  it 
has  been  recommended  in  haemoptysis, 
proceeding  from  ulceration,  lencorrhcea, 
debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in  diarrhoeas 
and  internal  ulcerations.  Chewing  this 
drug  has  likewise  been  said  to  have  been 
of  use  in  pains  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  and 
in  some  catarrhal  complaints ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  day,  seldom  used  either 
externally  or  internally.  The  wood  abounds 
with  the  resinous  principle,  and  a  tincture 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  which  is  esteemed 
in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of  haemor- 
rhages, dysenteries,  and  gout. 
Mcstich  tree.  See  Mastiche. 
Mastich  herb,  common.  See  Marum  vul- 
gave. 

Mastich  herb,  Syrian.  See  Marum  Syri- 
acum. 

Mastich  wood.    See  Mastiche. 
MastichbU&um.       (From   /uarix**    mas" 
tich,  and  sxa/jv,  oil.)     Oil  of  mastich. 

Mastkhia.  (From  /uanx>t,  mastich  ; 
so  called  because  it  smells  like  mastich.) 
Nux  virginiana,  or  mastich  of  ligon. 

Mast-i  hjva.  (Dim.       of      mastiche.) 

Mastichina  gallorum  marum,  or  mastich 
thyme.  See  Marum  vu/garc. 
Mcsticot.  See  Massicot. 
Masttx.  See  Mastiche. 
MASTODYNIA.  (From  //*<rc<r,  a 
breast,  and  tfvm,  pain.)  Phlegmon  of 
the  breast  of  women.  This  disease  may 
take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  hut  it  most 
commonly  affects  those  who  give  suck. 
It  13  characterized  by  tumefaction,  ten- 
sion, heat,  redness,  and  pain  ;  and  comes 
sometimes  in  both  breasts,  but  most  com- 
monly in  one.  Pyrexia  generally  attends 
the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  very  quickly 
formed,  and  in  general  without  any  thing 
preceding  to  shew  it ;  but  now  and  then  a 
slight  shivering  is  the  forerunner.  This 
disease  terminates  either  in  resolution, 
in  suppuration,  or  schirrus.  If  the  disease 
is  left  to  itself,  it  generally  terminates  in 
suppuration. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  disease 
are  those  which  give  rise  to  most  of  the 
phlegmasia,  as  cold,  violent  blows,  Ike.  In 
women  who  are  lying  in,  or  giving  suck,  it 
mostly  arises  either  from  a  suppression  of 
the  lochia  or  a  retention  of  milk.  Masto- 
dynia  is  often  of  long  continuance ;  it  is  a 
very  painful  disease,  but  it  is  seldom  fatal, 
unless  when  absolutely  neglected,  when 
it  may  run  into  scirrhus,  and  finally  cancer. 
The  termination  of  the  disease  by  gangrene 
is  never  to  be  apprehended ;  at  least  few,  if 
any,  have  seen  the  disease  terminate  in  this 
way. 


MASTOID.      (Mastoidal*;  from  p**, 
a  breast,  and  a/or,  resemblance.)    1.  Those 
processes  of  bones  are  so  termed  that  are 
shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle  which  is  insert- 
ed into  the  mastoid  process. 

Mastoid.uum  foramen.  A  hole  in  the 
temporal  bone  of  the  skull. 

M  YSTom/Ki's  lateralis.  A  name  for  the 
complexus. 

MASToiDErs.  (From  ^uaro/Ac,  the  mas- 
toid process.)  See  Ster?w-cleido-mastoi- 
deus. 

Matalista  raihx.  A  root  said  to  be 
imported  from  America,  where  it  is  given 
as  a  purgative,  its  action  being  rather  mild- 
er than  that  of  jalap. 

MATER.  (MaT-xg,  a  mother.)  Two 
membranes  of  the  brain  had  this  epithet 
given  them  by  the  Arabians,  who  thought 
they  gave  origin  to  all  other  membranes 
of  the  body.  See  Dura  mater  and  Pia 
mater.  Also  a  name  of  the  herb  mugwort, 
because  of  its  virtue  in  disorders  of  the 
womb. 

Mater  dura.     See  Dura  mater. 
Mater  herbarum.     Artemisia,  or  com- 
mon mugwort. 

Mater  metallorum.     Quicksilver. 
Mater    perlarum.       Mother   of  pearl. 
The  concha  margaritifera. 
Mater  pia.     See  Pia  mater. 
Materia  terlata.    If,  instead  of  crystal- 
lizing the  salts  contained  in  the  liquor  sepa- 
rated from  diaphoretic  antimony,  an  acid  be 
poured  into  it,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  a  very  refractory 
calx  of  antimony. 

Matehiatura.  Castellus  explains  morbi 
materiaturce  to  be  diseases  of  intempe- 
rance. 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A.  By  this  term  is 
understood  a  general  class  of  substances, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  which  are  used 
in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Cartheuser,  Newman,  Lewis,  Gleditsch, 
Linnaeus,  Vogel,  Alston,  and  other  writers 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  have  been  at  much 
labour  to  contrive  arrangements  of  these 
articles.  Some  have  arranged  them  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  resemblances  ;  others 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues  ; 
others  according  to  their  active  constituent 
principles. 

These  arrangements  may  have  their  pe- 
culiar advantages.  The  first  may  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  natural  historian,  the  second 
by  the  physiologist,  and  the  last  by  the 
chymist.  The  pharmacopoeias  published 
by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  have  the  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order ;  this  plan  is  also  adopted  by 
almost  all  the  continental  pharmacopoeias. 
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Dr.  Cullen  has  arranged  the  Materia  Medica  as  follows 
f  Nutriments,  which  are 

Food, 
"S  Drinks. 

Condiments; 
V.Mei»ictnes  which  act  on  the 
fSolids, 

Simple,  as 

Astringents, 
Tonics, 
Emmollients, 
Corrosives ; 
Living,  as 

Stimulants, 
Sedatives, 

Narcotics, 
Refrigetants, 
Antispasmodics. 
LFluids, 

''Producing  a  change  by 
fluidity, 

Attenuants, 
Inspissants. 
Mixture, 

Correctors  of  Acrimony, 
Demulcents, 


< 


4 


Antacids. 

Antalkalines, 

Antiseptics. 


Evacuants,  viz, 

Errhines, 
Sialogogues, 
Expectorants 
Emetics, 
Cathartics, 
Diuretics, 
Diaphoretics, 
JMenagogues. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  which  come  under 


I.  NUTRIMENTS. 
«.  Fhuits. 

a.  Fresh,  sweet,  acidulous, 
as 

Prunes 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Raspberries 

Red  and  black  currants 

Mulberries 

Grapes 

b.  Dried,  sweet,  acidulous, 
as 

Raisins 

Currants 

Figs. 
(8.  Olehacious  Hehbs. 

Water-cresses 

Dandelion 

Parsley- 
Artichoke. 
j.   Roots, 

Carrot 

Garlick 

Satyrion. 
<T.  Seeps  and  Nuts, 

Almonds,  sweet  and  bitter 

Walnuts 


Olives 

II.  MEDICINES. 

.  Astringents. 
Red  rose 
Cinquefoil 
Tormentil 
Madder 
Sorrel 
Water-dook 
Bisturt 
Fern 
Granate 
Oak-bark 
GaJls 
Logwood 
Quince 
Mulberry 
Sloe 

Gum-arabic 
Catechu 
Dragon's  blood 
Alkanet 

Balirstine  flower 
St.  John's  wort 
Millefoil 
Plantain 
Convallaria 
Bear'g  berrrv. 


the  preceding  classes  :- 

2.  Tonics. 
Gentian 

Lesser  centaury 
Quassia 
Simar0UDa 
Marsh  trefoil 
Fumatory 
Camomile 
Tansy 

Wormwood 
Southernwood 
Sea-wormwood 
Water-germander 
Virginian  snakeroot 
Leopard's  bane 
Peruvian  bark. 

3.  Emollients. 
Columniferous, 
Marsh  mallow 
Mallow. 
Farinaceous, 
Quince-seeds 
Fjcnu  greek-seed 
Linseed, 

Various  emollients, 
Pellitory 
Verbascum 
White  lily 
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4.  CORROSIVES. 

5.  Stimulants. 
A.  Verticillated, 

Lavender 

Balm 

Marjoram 

Sweet  marjoram 

Syrian  herb 

Rosemary 

Hyssop 

Ivy 

Mint 

Peppermint 

Pennyroyal 

Thyme 

Mother  of  thyme 

Sage. 

Utnbellated, 

Fennel 

Archangel 

Anise 

Caraway 

Coriander 

Cumin 

Dill 

Saxafrage. 

Siliquose, 

Hor»e  raddish 

Water-cresse 

Mustard 

Scurvy-grass. 

AUacious, 

Garlick. 

Coniferous, 

Fir 

Juniper. 

Balsamics, 

Venice  turpentine. 

Common  turpentine 

Canada  balsam 

Copaiba  balsam 

Tolu  balsam 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Resinous, 

Guaiacum 

Ladanum 

Storax 

Benzoin. 

Aromatks 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Mace 

Clove 

Allspice 

Canella 

Cascarilla 

Black,  pepper 

Long  pepper 

Indian  pepper 

Ginger 

Lesser  Cardamom 

Zedoary 

"Virginian  snake-root 

Ginseng 

Aromatic  reed 

Acrids, 

Wake  robin 


Pellitory 

Stavesacre 

Sedatives. 
6.  Narcotics. 

Rhteadaceous, 

White  poppy 

Red  poppy 

Umbellated, 

Hemlock 

Water  hemlock. 

Solinaceous, 

Belladonna 

Henbane 

Tobacco 

Bitter-sweet 

Stramonium. 

Varia, 

Laurel 

Cam  ph  ire 

Saffron 

Wine. 
7-  Refrigerants. 

Fruits  of  plants 

Acidulous  herbs  and  fruits. 

8.  Antispasmodics. 
Foetid  herbs, 
Worm-wood 
Foetid  goosefoot 
Cumin 
Pennyroyal 
Rue 

Savine. 

Fatid  gums, 

Asafoetida 

Galbanum 

Opopanax 

Valerian. 

9.  Diluents. 

10.  Attenuants. 
Alkalis 
Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried  fruits. 

11.  Insfissants. 
Acids 

Farinaceous    and    mucila- 
ginous demulcents. 

12.  Demulcents. 
Mucilaginous, 
Gum  arabic 

tragacanth. 

Farinaceous, 
Bland  oils. 

13.  Antacids. 

14.  Antalkalines. 

15.  A*<tis£ftics. 
Acid  parts  of  plants 
Acescent  herbs 
Sugar 

Siliquous  plants 
Alliacious  plants 
Astringents 
Bitters 
Aromatics 
Essential  oils 
Camphor 
Gum  resins 


Saffron 

Contrayerva 

Valerian 

Opium 

Wine 

16.  Eriihines. 
Asarabacca 
White  hellebore 
Water  iris 
Pellitory. 

17.  Sialooogues. 
Archangel 
Cloves 
Imperatory 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory 

18.  Expectorants. 
Ivy 

Horehound 
Penny -royal 
Elecampane 
Florentine  oris-root 
Tobacco 

Squill 
Coltsfoot 
Benzoin 
Storax 

Canada  balsam 
Tolu  balsam. 

19.  Emetics. 
Asarabacca 
lpecacuan 
Tobacco 
Squill 
Mustard 
Horse-raddish 
Bitters. 

20.  Cathartics. 
JMilder, 

Mild  acid  fruits 

Cassia  pulp 

Tamarind 

Dulcious 

Sugar 

Manna 

Sweet  roots 

Bland  oils 

Damask  rose 

Violet. 

Polypody 

Mustard 

Bitters 

Balsamics. 

Acrid, 

Rhubarb 

Seneka 

Broom 

Elder 

Castor-oil 

Senna 

Black  hellebore 

Jalap 

Scammony 

Buckthorn 

Tobacco 

White  hellebore 
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Coloquint  Tobacco  Serpentary 

EUterima.  Rue  Sage 

21.  DiniETics,  Savine  Water  germander 

Parsley  Snake-root  Guaiacum 

Carrot  Squill  Sassafras 

Fennel  Biuers  Seneka 

Pimpinel  Balsamics  Vegetable  acids 

Eryngo  Siliquosae  Essential  oil 

Madder  Alliaciae.  Wine 

Varia  22.  Uiaphobetics.  Diluent9. 

Burdock  Saffron  23-  Emmenagogces, 

Bitter-sweet  Bitter-sweet  Aloe 

Wake-robin  Opium  Foetid  gums 

Asarabacca  Camphor  Foetid  plants 

Foxglove  Contrayerva  Saffron. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Arsenicum.       Barytes.      Calx.      Acidum. 

Materia  Medica,  according  to  J.  Murray,  Nitricum.     Oxy-murias  potassae. 

in  his   Elements  of    Materia   Medica  and  2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Pharmacy.  Cinchona  officinalis.     Cinchona  caribaea. 

a.  General  stimulants.  Cinchona  floribunda.     Angustura.       Aris- 

D'ffus'hl  5  Narcotics.  tolochia  serpentaria.     Dortenia  contrayer- 


b.  Permanent}  . 
(.A; 

b.  Local  stimulants. 


i  onic 

Astringent. 
Emetics 
Carthartics 
Emmenagogues 
Diuretics 
Diaphoretics 
Expectorants 
Sialogogues 
Errhines 
Epispastics. 

c.  Chymical  remedies.  Refrigerents 

Antacids 

Lithontriptics. 

Escharotics. 

d.  Mechanical  remedies.Anthelmintics. 

Demulcents 
Diluents 
Emollients. 
Narcotics  are  in 


Papaver 
Atropa 

Conium 
Nicoti- 
Datura 

chrysan 


Under  the  head  of 
eluded— 

Alkohol.      Ether.     Camphor, 
somniferum.     Hyoscyamus  niger. 
belladona.     Aconitum   napellus. 
maculatum.      Digitalis  purpurea 
ana    tabacum.      Lactuca  virosa. 
stramonium.        Rhododendrum 
thum.     Rhus  toxicodendron.    Arnica  mon- 
tana.       Strychnos    nux  vomica.       Prunua 
lauro  cerassus. 

Under  the  second  class,  Antispasmodics, 
are  included — Moschus.  Castoreum.  Ole- 
um animate  empyreamaticum 
um  Ammonia.  Ferula  asafoetida.  Sa- 
gapenum.  Bubon  g^albanum.  Valeriana 
officinalis.  Crocus  sativus.  Melaleuca  leu- 
cadendron. 

Narcotics  used  as  Antispasmodics— 

Ether.     Camphor.     Opium. 

Tonics  used  as  Antispasmodics — 

Cuprum.    Zincum.    Hydrargyria    Cin- 
chona. 

The  head  of  Tonics  embrace — 

1.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 


Antispasmodics  va.  Croton  eleutherla.  Calomba.  Quas- 
sia excelsa.  Quassia  Simarouba.  Swie- 
tenia  febrifuga.  Swietenia  mahagoni.  Gen- 
tiana  leutea.  Anthemis  nobilis.  Arieme- 
sia  absinthium.  Chironia  centaurium. 
Marrubium  vulgare.  Menyanthes  trifolia- 
ta.  Centaurea  benedicta.  Citrus  auran- 
tium.  Citrus  medica.  Laurus  cinnamo- 
mum.  Laurus  cassia.  Canella  alba.  Aco- 
rus  calamus.  Amomum  zinziber.  Kaem- 
feria  rotunda.  Santalum  album.  Pte- 
rocarpus  santalinus.  Myristica  moschata. 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  Capsicum  annu- 
um.  Piper  nigrum.  Piper  longum.  Pi- 
per cubeba.  Myrtus  pimenta.  Amomum 
repens.  Carum  carui.  Coriandrum  sati- 
vum. Pimpenella  anisum.  Anethum  fae- 
niculum.  Anethum  graveolens.  Cumi- 
num  cyminum.  Angelica  archangelica. 
Mentha  piperita.  Mentha  viridis.  Mentha 
pulegium.      Hyssopus  officinalis. 

Tlie  class  of  Astringents  comprehends 
the  following  : — 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Quercus  rubor.      Quercus  cerris.      Tor- 

mentilla  erecta.  Polygonum  bistorta.  An- 
chusa  tinctoria.  Haematoxylon  campe- 
cbianum.  Rosa  gallica.  Arbutus  uva 
ursi.  Mimosa  catechu.  Kino.  Ptero- 
carpus  draco.  Ficus  indica.  Pistachia 
lentiscus. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Acidum  sulphuricum.      Argilla.     Super 

Petrole-  sulphas  argilla:  et  potassae.  Calx.  Carbo- 
nas  calcis.  Plumbum.  Zincum.  Ferrum. 
Cuprum. 

The  articles  which  come  under  the  head 
ofEMMETics  are, 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha.  Scilla  maritima. 

Anthenus  nobilis.  Sinapis  alba.  Asarum 
Europocum.     Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Antimonium.     Sulphas  zinci.      Sulphas 

cupri.     Subacetas  cupri.    Ammonia.    Hy- 


Hjdrargyrus.  Ferrum.  Zincum.  Cuprum,    dro-sulphuretum  ammonia:. 
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Cathatrtics  include 

Laxatives.  Manna.  Cassia  fistula. 
Tamarindus  Indica.  Ricinus  communis. 
Sulphur.      Magnesia. 

Purgatives.  Cassia  senna.  Rheum  pal- 
tum.  Convolvolus  jalapa.  Helleborus 
niger.  Brionia  alba.  Cucumis  colocyn- 
this  Momordica  elaterium.  ;  Rhamnus 
catharticus.  Aloe  perfoliata.  Convolvo- 
lus scatnmonia.  Gambojia  gutta.  Sub- 
murias  hydrargyri.  Sulphas  magnesix, 
Sulphas  sodx.  Sulphas  potasx.  Super- 
tartris  potasssx.  Tartris  potassx  et  sodae. 
Murias  sodae.  Terebinthina  veneta.  Ni- 
cotiana tabacum. 

The  medicines  arranged  under  Emmena- 
fiocuEs  are, 

1.  From  the  class  of  Antispasmodics, 
Castoreum.    Ferula  asafcetida.      Bubon 

galbanum. 

2.  From  the  class  of  Tonics, 
Ferrum.     Hydrargyrus.  Cinchona  offici- 
nalis. , 

3.  From  the  class  of  Cathartics, 

Aloe.  Helleborus  niger.  Sinapis  alba. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Rubia  tinctorum. 
Ruta  gravcolens.     Juniperus  sabinx. 

The  class  of  Diuiiktics  includes, 

1.  Saline  diuretics. 

Supertartris  potassx.  Nitras  potassae. 
Murias  ammoniac.  Acetis  potassx.  Po- 
tasssa. 

a.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Scilla  maritima.  Digitalis  purpurea. 
Nicotiana  tabaccum.  Solanum  dulcama- 
ra. Latuca  virosa.  Colcliicum  autumnale. 
Graliola  officinalis.  Spartium  scoparium. 
Juniperus  communis.  Copaifera  officina- 
lis.    Pinus  balsamea.    Pinus  larix. 

b.  From  the  animal  kingdom. 
Meloe  vesicatorius. 

Under  the  class  Diaphoretics  are, 
Ammonia.  Murias  ammoniae.  Acetis 
ammoniac.  Citras  ammoniae.  Submurias 
hydrargyri.  Antimonium.  Opium.  Cam- 
phor. Guaiacum  officinale.  Daphne  maze- 
reum.  Smilax  sarsaparilla.  Laurus  sassa- 
fras. Cochlearia  armoracia.  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis. 

The  class  Expectorants  comprehends, 
Antimonium.  Ipecacuanha  Nicotiana 
tabaccum.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Scilla 
maritima.  Allium  sativum.  Polygala  se- 
nega.     Ammoniacum.      Myrrha.      Styrax 


benzoin.  Styrax  officinalis.  Tolufcria 
balsamum.  Myroxylen  peruiferum.  Amy- 
ris  gileadensis. 

The  articles  of  the  class  Sialagoours 
are,  Hydrargyrus.  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 
Arum  maculatum.  Amomum  zinziber. 
Daphne  mezereum.  Nicotiana  tabaccum. 
The  class  of  Errhines  are,  Iris  floren- 
tina.  jEsculus  hippocastanum.  Origanum 
majorana.  Lavendula  spica.  Asarum  Eu- 
ropaeum.  Veratrum  album.  Nicotiana 
tabaccum.    Euphorbia  officinalis. 

In  the  class  Ewspastics  and  Rubefa- 
cients are,  Meloe  vesicatorius.  Ammo- 
nia.  Pix  Burgundica.  Sinapis  alba.  Al- 
lium sativum. 

Refrigerants  are  constituted  by  the 
following  articles.  Citrus  aurantium.  Ci- 
trus medica.  Tamarindus  Indica.  Acidum 
acetosum.  Supertartris  potassae.  Nitras 
potassae.     Boras  sodae. 

The  list  of  articles  that  come  under  the 
class  Antacids  are,  Potassa.  Soda.  Am- 
monia. Calx.  Carbonas  calcjs.  Mag- 
nesia. 

In  the  class  Lithontriptics  are,  Potas- 
sa. Carbonas  potassx.  Soda.  Carbonas 
sodx.      Sapo  albus.    Calx. 

In  the  class  Escharotics  are,  Acida 
mineralia.  Potassa.  Nitras  argenti.  Mu- 
rias antimonii.  Sulphas  cupri.  Acetis  cu- 
pri.  Murias  hydrargyri.  Subnitras  hydrar- 
gyri. Oxydum  arsenici  album.  Juniperus 
sabina. 

In  the  class  Anthelmintics  are,  Doli- 
chos  pruriens.  Ferri  limatura.  Stannum 
pulveratum.  Olea  Europxa.  Artemesia 
santonica.  Spigelia  marilandica.  Polypo- 
dium  filix  mas.  Tancaetum  vulgare.  Ge- 
off'reoca  inennis.  Gambojia  gutta.  Submu- 
rias hydrargyri. 

Demulcents  are,  Mimosa  nilotica.  As- 
tragulus  tragacantha.  Linum  usitatissi- 
mum.  Althxna  officinalis.  Malva  sylves- 
tris.  Gylcyrrhiza  glabra.  Cycas  circina- 
lis.  Orchis  mascula.  Maranta  arundi- 
nacea.  Triticum  hybernum.  Icthyocoila. 
Olea  Europoea.  Amygdalus  communis, 
Sevum  ceti.    Cera. 

Water  is  the  principal  article  of  the  class 
Diluents;  and  as  for  the  last  class, 
Emollients,  heat  conjoined  with  moisture 
is  the  principal,  though  all  unctuous  appli- 
cations may  be  included. 


The  New  London  Pharmacopoeia  presents  us  with  the  following  list  for  the  Materia 
Medica  : — 

Allii  radix 

Aloes  spicatx  7      * 

Aloes  vulgaris  J  extraclum 

Althxx  iblia 

Alumen 

Ammonix  murias 

Ammoniacum 

Amygdala  amara  et  dulcis 

Amylum 

Anethi  semina 


Abieiis  resina 

Absinthium 

Acacia  gummi 

Acetosx  folia 

Acetosella 

Acetum 

Acidum  sulphuricum 

Aconiti  folia 

Adeps 

iErugo 


Anisi  semina 
Anlhemidis  tiores 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 
Argentum 
Armoracix  radix 
Arsenici  oxydum 
Asara  folia 
Asafcetida  gummi 
Avenx  semina 
Aurantii  baccx 
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Aurantii  cortex 

Balsamum  Peruvianum 

Balsamum  Tolutanum 

Belladonae  folia 

Benzoinum 

Bistorta 

Cajuputi  oleum 

Calamina 

Calami  radix 

Calumbae  radix 

Camphora 

Canellae  cortex 

Capsicum  baccae 

Carbo  ligni 

Cardamines  flores 

Cardamomi  semina 

Caricae  fructus 

Carici  semina 

Caryophyli 

Caryophyli  oleum 

Cascarillae  cortex 

Cassiae  pulpa 

Castoreum 

Catechu 

Centaurii  cacumina 

Cera  alba 

Cera  flava 

Cerevisiae  frumentum 

Cetaceum 

Cinchonae  lancifolix  cordl 
foliae  et  oblongifoliac  cor 
tex 

Cinnamomi  cortex 

Cinnamomi  oleum 

Coccus 

Colchici  radix 

Colocynthidis  pulpa 

Conii  folia 

Contrayervae  radix 

Copaiba  radix 

Coriandri  semina 

Corn  u  a 

Creta 

Croci  stigmata 

Cumini  semina 

Cupri  sulphas 

Cusparise  cortex 

Cydoniae  semina 

Dauci  radix 

Dauci  semina 

Digitalis  folia 

Dolichi  pubes 

Dulcamara  caulis 

Elaterii  poma 

Elemi 

Euphorbia:  gummi  resina 

Farina 

Ferrum 

Filicis  radix 

Fucus 

Galbani  gummi  resina 

Gallae 


Gentianae  radix 

Glycyrrhizac  radix 

Granati  cortex 

Guaiaci  resina  et  lignum 

Hasmatoxyli  lignum 

Hellebori  fcetidi  folia 

Hellebori  nigri  radix 

Hordei  semina 

Ilumuli  strobili 

Hydrargyrus 

Hyoscyami  folia  et  semina 

Jalapa:  radix 

Ipecacuanha:  radix 

Juniper  baccae  et  semina 

Kino 

Lapis  calcareus 

Lavendi'.lx  flores 

Lauri  baccae  et  folia 

Lichen 

Limones 

Limonum  cortex 

Linum  catharticum 

Lytta 

Magnesiae  sulphas 

Malva 

Manna 

Marrubium 

Mastiche 

Mel 

■  Mentha  piperita 
•  Mentha  viridis 

Menyanthes 

Mezerei  cortex 

Mori  bacc?e 

Moschus 

Myristicae  nuclii 

Myrrha 

Olibanum 

Oiivae  oleum 

Opium 

Opopanix 

Origanum 

Ovum 

Papaveris  capsulae 

Petroleum 

Pimentae  baccae 

Piperis  longi  fructus 

Piper  nigrum 

Pix  arida 

Pix  liquida 

Plumbum 

Plumbi  carbonas 

Plumbi  oxydum  semivitreum 

Porri  radix 

Potassae  nitras 

Potassae  supertartras 

Potassa  impura 

Pruna 

Pterocarpi  lignum 

Pulegium 

Pyrethri  radix 

Quassiae  lignum 


Quercfis  cortex 

Resina  flava 

Rhamni  baccae 

Rhei  radix 

Rhocadcs  petala 

Ricini  semina  et  oleum 

Rosce  caninae  pulpa 

Rosa:  centifoliae  petala 

Rosa:  gallicae  petala 

Rosmarini  cacumina 

Rubiae  radix 

Ruta  lolia 

Sabinae  folia 

Saccharum 

Salicis  cortex 

Sambuci  flores 

Sapo  durus  et  mollis 

Sarsaparillse  radix 

Sassafras  lignum  et  radix 

Scammoneae  gummi  resina 

Scillae  radix 

Sencgae  radix 

Sennac  folia 

Serpentariae  radix 

Sevum 

Simaroubae  cortex 

Sinapis  semina 

Sodae  murias 

Sodae  boras 

Sodsc  sulphas 

Soda  impura 

Spartii  cacumina 

Spigeliae  radix 

Spiritus  rectificatus  et  tenuis 

Spongia 

Stannum 

Staphisagriae  semina 

Styracis  balsamum 

Succinum 

Sulphur 

Tabaci  folia 

Tamarindi  pulpa 

Taraxaci  radix 

Terebinthina    Canadensi    et 

Chia 
Testse 

Terebinthina  vulgaris 
Terebinthinae  oleum 
Tormentillae  radix 
Toxicodendri  folia 
Tragacantha 
Tussilago 
Valerianae  radix 
Veratri  radix 
Violae  flores 
Vinum 
Ulmi  cortex 
Uvae  passae 
Uvae  ursi  folia 
Zincum 
Zingiberis  radix 


MATLOCK.    A  village   in   Derbyshire  went.    Several  of  these  springs  possess  a 

aftoiiisi  a  mineral  water  of  the  acidulous  temperature  of  66°.  Matlock  water  scarce 

class;  its  abundant  springs   issue  from  a  ly  differs  from  common  trood  spring  water 

lime-stone  rock,  near  the  banks  of  the  Der-  in    sensible  properties.     It  is  exVmelv 
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transparent,  and  exhales  no  vapour  except- 
inc  in  cold  weather.  It  holds  little  or  no 
excess  of  aerial  particles;  it  curdles  soap, 
when  first  taken  up,  but  it  loses  this  effect 
upon  long  keeping,  perhaps  from  the  de- 
position of  its  calcareous  salts  :  it  appears 
to  differ  very  little  from  good  spring  water, 
■when  tasted  ;  and  its  effects  seem  refera- 
ble to  its  temperature.  It  is  from  this  lat- 
ter circumstance  that  it  forms  a  proper 
tepid  bath  for  the  nervous  and  irritable, 
and  those  of  a  debilitated  constitution  ; 
hence  it  is  usually  recommended  after  the 
use  of  Bath  and  Buxton  waters,  and  as  pre- 
paratory to  sea-bathing. 

Matricalia.  (From  matrix,  the  womb.) 
Medicines  appropriated  to  disorders  of  the 
uterus. 

Matricaria.  (From  matrix,  the  womb ; 
so  called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the 
womb.  Parthcnium.  Febrijiiga.  Common 
fever-few,  or  febrifuge,  and  often,  but  very 
improperly,  feather-few.  Mother's  wort. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  Ma- 
tricaria parthenium  ,—foliis  composite,  pla- 
nis  ;  foliolis  ovatis,  incisis  ;  pedunculu  ronto- 
ns, have  a  strong,  not  agreeable,  smell,  and 
a  moderately  bitt-T  taste,  both  which  they 
communicate,  by  warm  infusion,  to  water 
and  rectified  spirit.  The  watery  infusions, 
inspissated,  leave  an  extract  of  considerable 
bitterness,  and  which  discovers  also  a  saline 
matter,  both  to  the  taste,  and  in  a  more  sen- 
sible manner  by  throwing  up  to  the  surface 
small  crystalline  efflorescences  in  keeping. 
The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  matricana  ex- 
bales,  in  the  evaporation,  and  impregnates 
the  distilled  water,  on  which  also  a  quantity 
of  essential  oil  is  found  floating.  The  quan- 
tity of  spirituous  extract,  according  to 
Cartheuser's  experiments,  is  only  about 
one-sixth  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves, 
whereas  the  waterv  extract  amounts  to 
near  one-half.  This  plant  is  evidently  the 
Parthenium  of  Dioscorides,  since  whose 
time  it  has  been  very  generally  employed 
for  medical  purposes.  In  natural  affinity, 
it  ranks  with  camomile  and  tansy,  and  its 
sensible  qualities  shew  it  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  tbem  in  its  medicinal  character. 
Bergius  states  its  virtues  to  be  tonic,  sto- 
machic, resolvent,  and  emmenagogue.  It 
has  been  given  successfully  as  a  vermifuge, 
and  for  the  cure  of  intermittents  ;  but  its 
use  is  most  celebrated  in  female  disorders, 
especially  in  hvsteria;  and  hence  it  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  ma- 
tricaria.  Its  smell,  taste,  and  analysis, 
prove  it  to  be  a  medicine  of  considera- 
ble activity;  we  may  therefore  say,  with 
Murray— Barius  hodie  prxscribitur,  quam 
debetur. 

Matricaria  cajtmomilla.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  fever-few.  See 
Cham<em<elum  vitlgare. 

Matricaria  pahtekxium.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  fever-few.  See  Matri- 
caria. 


MAX 

MATRIX.     (Ma-rxg.)     The  womb.    See 

Uterus. 

Mathoxalis.      (From    matrona,  a  m:. 
tron  ;  so  called  because  its  smell  is  m 
ful  to  women.)     The  violet. 

Maturaxtia.  (From  matiiro,  to  ri- 
pen.) Medicines  which  promote  the  sup- 
puration of  tumours. 

MATURATION.  (Maturatio  ,■  from 
maturo,  to  make  ripe.)  A  term  in  surgery, 
signifying  that  process  which  succeeds  in- 
flammation, by  which  pus  is  collected  in 
an  abscess. 

Maudlin.     See  Ageratum. 
Mauro-marsox.     See  Marrubium. 
MAXILLA.     (From  /xaLo-a-nm,  to  chew.) 
The  jaw. 

MAXIMA  INFERIOR.  Os  maxil- 
lare  inferius.  Mandibula.  The  maxilla 
inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which,  in  its  figure, 
may  be  compared  to  a  horse-shoe,  is  al  first 
composed  of  two  distinct  bones ;  but  these, 
soon  after  birth,  unite  together  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chin,  so  as  to  form  only  one 
bone.  The  superior  edge  of  this  bone  has, 
like  the  upper  jaw,  a  process,  called  the 
alveolar  process.  This,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  upper  jaw,  to  which  it  is  in  other  re- 
spects a  good  deal  similar,  is  likewise  fur- 
nished with  cavities  for  the  reception  of 
the  teeth.  The  posterior  part  of  the  bone, 
on  each  side,  rises  perpendicularly  into 
two  processes,  one  of  whicli  is  called  the 
coronoid,  and  the  other  the  condyloid,  pro- 
cess. The  first  of  these  is  the  highest :  it 
is  thin  and  pointed  ;  and  the  temporal 
muscle,  which  is  attached  to  it,  serves  to 
elevate  the  jaw.  The  condyloid  process  is 
narrower,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  the 
other,  terminating  in  an  oblong  rounded 
head,  which  is  formed  for  a  moveable  ar- 
ticulation with  the  cranium,  and  is  received 
into  the  fore  part  of  the  fossi  described  in 
the  temporal  bone.  In  this  joint  there  is 
a  moveable  cartilage,  which,  being  more 
closely  connected  to  the  condyle  than  to 
the  cavity,  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  former.  This  moveable  carti- 
lage is  connected  with  both  the  articulat- 
ing surface  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw,  by  distinct  ligaments 
arising'  from  its  edges  all  round.  These  at- 
tachments of  the  cartilage  are  strengthened, 
and  the  whole  articulation  secured,  by  an 
external  ligament,  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  which  is  fixed  to  the  temporal 
bone,  and  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligament, 
which  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  backwards  in  the  cavity, 
is  placed  what  is  commonly  called  the 
gland  of  the  joint ;  at  least  the  ligament  is 
there  found  to  be  much  more  vascular  than 
at  any  other  part.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
coronoid  process,  on  its  inner  part,  is  a 
foramen,  or  canal,  which  extends  under 
the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terminates  at 
the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  near  the 
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khin.  Each  of  these  foramina  affords  a 
passage  to  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve, 
which  send  off  branches  to  the  several 
teeth. 

This  bone  is  capable  of  a  great  many 
motions.  The  condyles,  by  sliding  from 
the  cavity  towards  the  eminences  on  each 
side,  bring  the  jaw  horizontally  forwards, 
as  in  the  action  of  biting  ;  or  the  condyles 
only  may  be  brought  forwards,  while  the 
rest  of  the  jaw  is  tilted  backwards,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  mouth  is  open.  The 
condyles  may  also  slide  alternately  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  cavity  to  the 
eminence,  and  vice  versa  ,-  so  that  while 
one  condyle  advances,  the  other  moves 
backw.-irds,  turning  the  body  of  the  jaw 
from  side  to  side,  as  in  grinding  the  teeth. 
The  great  use  of  the  cartilages  seems  to  be 
that  of  securing  the  articulation,  by  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  different  inequalities 
in  these  several  motions  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
prevent  any  injuries  from  friction.  This 
last  circumstance  is  of  great  importance 
where  there  is  so  much  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly this  cartilage  is  found  in  the  different 
tribes  of  carnivorous  animals,  where  there 
is  no  eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other  appa- 
ratus for  grinding. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  formed  of  an 
external  and  internal  plate,  united  together 
by  thin  bony  partitions,  which  divide  the 
processes  at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw  into 
as  many  sockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But, 
at  the  posterior  part,  where  the  teeth  have 
more  than  one  root,  each  root  has  a  dis- 
tinct cell.  These  processes,  in  both  jaws, 
begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth,  accom- 
pany them  in  their  growth,  and  disappear 
when  the  teeth  fall.  So  that  the  loss  of  the 
one  seems  constantly  to  be  attended  with 
the  loss  of  the  other. 

MAXILLA  SUPERIOR.  Os  maxil. 
lare  superius.  The  superior  maxillary 
bones  constitute  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  generally  remain  distinct  through 
life.  Their  figure  is  exceedingly  irregular, 
and  not  easily  to  be  described.  On  each 
of  these  bones  is  observed  several  emi- 
nences. One  of  these  is  at  the  upper  and 
fore-part  of  the  bone,  and,  from  its  making 
part  of  the  nose,  is  called  the  nasal  pro- 
cess. Internally,  in  the  inferior  portion 
of  this  process,  is  a  fossa,  which,  with  the 
os  unguis,  forms  a  passage  for  the  lachry- 
mal duct.  Into  this  nasal  process  like- 
wise is  inserted  the  short  round  tendon  of 
the  musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Back- 
wards and  outwards,  from  the  root  of  the 
nasal  process,  the  bone  helps  to  form  the 
lower  side  of  the  orbit,  and  this  part  is 
therefore  called  the  orbitar  process.  Be- 
hind this  orbitar  process,  the  bone  forms  a 
considerable  tuberosity,  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  this  tuberosity  is  a  channel,  which 
is  almost  a  complete  hole.     In  this  channel 


passes  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which,    together  with  a   small  artery,  is 
transmitted  to  the  face  through  the  exter- 
nal orbitar  foramen,  which  opens  immedi- 
ately under  the  orbit.      Where  the  bone  on 
each  side  is   joined  to  the  os  mal<e,   and 
helps  to  form  the  cheeks,  is  observed  what 
is  called  the  malar  process.  The  lower  and 
anterior  parts  of  the  bone  make  a  kind  of 
circular  sweep,  in  which  are  the  alveoli,  or 
sockets  for  the  teeth  ;    this  is  called  the 
alveolar   process.      This  alveolar  process 
has  posteriorly  a  considerable  tuberosity 
on  its  internal  surface.     Above  this  alveo- 
lar process,  and  just  behind  the  fore-teeth, 
is  an  irregular  hole,  called  the  foramen  in- 
cisicum,    which  separating    into  two,  and 
sometimes  more  holes,  serves  to  transmit 
small   arteries  and  veins,  and    a    minute 
branch  of  the  fifth    pair  of  nerves,  to  the 
nostrils.    There  are  two  horizontal  lamellae 
behind  the  alveolar  process,  which,  uniting1 
together,  form  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  divide  it  from    the  nose.      This  par- 
tition, being   seated  somewhat  higher  than 
the  lower  edge  of  the  alveolar    process, 
gives  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  considerable 
hollowness.    Where  the  ossa  maxillaria  are 
united  to  each  otVer,  they  project  some, 
what  forwards,  leaving  between   them    a 
furrow,  which  receives  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  septum  nasi.      Each  of  these   bones 
is  hollow,  and  forms  a  considerable  sinus 
under   its  orbiter  part.    This  sinus,  which 
is  usually,  though  improperly,  called  an- 
trum Highmorianum,  is  lined  with  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane.     It  answers  the   same 
purposes  as  the  other  sinuses  of  the  nose, 
and  communicates  with  the  nostrils  by  an 
opening,  which  appears  to  be  a  large  one 
in  the   skeleton,  but  which,  in  the  recent 
subject,  is   much  smaller.     In  the  foetus, 
instead  of  these  sinuses,  an  oblong  depres- 
sion only  is  observed  at  each  side  of  the 
nostrils,  nor  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  alveo- 
lar process  then  formed.      On  the  side  of 
the  palate,  in  young  subjects,  a  kind  of  fis- 
sure may  be  noticed,  which  seems  to  sepa- 
rate  the  portion  of  the   bone  which  con- 
tains the  dentes  incisores  from  that  which 
contains  the  dentes  canini.     The  fissure  is 
sometimes  apparent  till  the  sixth  year,  but 
after  that  period  it  in  general  wholly  dis- 
appears. 

The  ossa  maxillaria  not  only  serve  to 
form  the  cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate, 
nose,  and  orbits  ;  and,  besides  their  union 
with  each  other,  they  are  connected  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  cranium,  viz.  with  the  ossa  nasi,  ossa 
malarum,  ossa  unguis,  ossa  palati,  osfrontis, 
os  sphenoides,  and  os  ethmoides. 

MAXILLARY  ARTEHIES.  ArterU 
maxillaria.  These  are  the  brandies  of  the 
external  carotid.  The  external  maxillary 
is  the  fourth  branch  of  the  carotid  j  it  pro- 
ceeds anteriorly,  and  gives   off  the  facial 
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or  mental,  the  coronary  of  the  lips,  and  the 
angular  artery.  The  internal  maxillary  is 
the  next  branch  of  the  carotid  ;  it  gives  off 
the  sphacno  maxillar,  the  inferior  alveolar, 
and  tne  spinous  artery. 

MAXILLARY  GLANDS.  GlanduU 
maxillariae.  The  glands  so  called  are  con- 
glomerate, and  are  situated  under  the  an- 
gles of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  ducts 
of  these  glands  are  called  Warthonian,  af- 
ter their  disc  >verer. 

MAXILLARY  NERVES.  JVervi  max- 
illwes.  The  superior  and  inferior  maxiliary 
nerves  are  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  tri- 
gemini.  The  former  is  divided  into  the 
sphjeno-palatine,  posterior  alveolar,  and 
the  infra  orbital  nerve.  The  latter  is  di- 
vide i  into  two  branches,  the  internal  lin- 
gual, and  one,  more  properly,  called  the 
inferior  maxillary. 

May-lily.     See  Lilium  convalium. 

May-weed.     See  Cotulafoetida. 

Mays,  Indian.     See  Zea  mays. 

Maw  -worm.    See  Ascaris  vermicularis. 

Meadow  crowfoot.  See  Ranunculus  pr a- 
tensis. 

Meadow,  queen  of  the.       See  Ulmaria. 

Meadow  saffron.      See  Colchicum. 

Meadow  saxifrage.  See  Saxifraga  vul- 
garis. 

Meadow  sweet.     See  Ulmari  . 

Meadow  thistle,  round  leaved. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Cnicus  oleraceus 
of  Linnaxus,  are  boiled,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  eaten  as  we  do  cab- 
bage. 

Measles.     See  Rubeola. 

MEATUS  AUDITORIUS  EXTERNUS. 
See  Ear. 

MEATUS  AUDITORIUS  INTERNUS. 
The  internal  auditory  passage  is  a  small 
bony  canal,  beginning  internally  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal orifice  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  running  towards  the  vestibulum  and 
cochlea,  and  there  being  divided  into  two 
less  cavities  by  an  eminence.  The  supe- 
rior and  smaller  of  these  is  the  orifice  of 
the  aquseduct  of  Fallopius,  which  receives 
the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  :  the 
other  inferior  and  larger  cavity  is  perforated 
by  many  small  holes,  through  which  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes 
into  the  labyrinth. 

Meatus    cjtcus.       A   passage  in    the 
throat  to  the  ear,  called  Eustachian's  tube. 
Meatus  cuticulares.    The  pores  of  the 
skin. 

Meatus  cysticus.  The  gall-duct. 
MEATUS  URINARIUS.  In  women, 
this  is  situated  in  the  vagina,  immediately 
belo.y  the  sympnysis  of  the  pubis,  and  be- 
hind the  nymphsc.  In  men,  it  is  at  the  end 
of  the  glans  penis. 

Mecca  balsam.   See  Balsam  ofGtlead. 
M'chodcun     See  Mechoacunna. 
Mechoacanna.       (From  Mechoacan,    a 


province  in  Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought.) 
Jalappa  alba.  Rhabarbarum  album.  Me- 
choacam.  The  root  of  a  species  of  convol- 
vulus, Convolvulus  Americanus,  or  Bryonia 
alba  Peruviana,  brought  from  Mexico.  It 
possesses  aperient  properties,  and  was  l»n£ 
used  as  the  common  purge  of  this  country, 
but  is  now  wholly  superseded  by  jalap, 

Mechoacanna  nigra.     See  Jalapium. 

Mecon.  (From  jttwoc,  bulk  ;  so  named 
from  the  largeness  of  its  head.)  The  pa- 
paver,  or  poppy. 

Meconis.  (From  /ulhkoiv,  the  poppy  ;  so 
called  because  its  juice  is  soporiferous, 
like  the  poppy)     The  lettuce. 

Meconium.  (From  /unx.a>v,  the  poppy.)  1. 
The  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.  Opium. 
2.  The  green  excrementitious  substance  that 
is  found  in  the  large  intestines  of  the  fcetus. 
MEDIAN  NERVE.  The  second  branch 
of  the  brachial  plexus. 

MEDIAN  VEINS.  The  situation  of 
the  veins  of  the  arms  is  extremely  differ- 
ent in  most  individuals.  When  a  branch 
proceeds  near  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in- 
wardly from  the  basilic  vein,  it  is  termed 
the  basilic  medium;  and  when  a  vein  is  gi- 
ven off*  from  the  cephalic  in  the  like  man- 
ner, it  is  termed  the  cephalic  median. 
When  these  two  veins  are  present,  they 
mostly  unite  just  below  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  and  the  common  trunk  proceeds  to 
the  cephalic  vein. 

Medianum.     The  Mediastinum. 

MEDIASTINUM.  (Quasi  in  medio 
stare.)  The  membranous  septum,  formed 
by  the  duplicature  of  the  pleura,  that  di- 
vides the  cavity  of  the  chest  into  two  parts. 
It  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
portion. 

Mediastinum  cerebri.  The  falciform 
process  of  the  dura  mater. 

Medicago.  (From  medica.)  The  herb 
trefoil. 

Medicamentaria.  Pharmacy,  or  the 
art  of  making  and  preparing  medicines. 

MEDICAMENTUM.  (From  medico,  to 
heal.)     A  medicine. 

Medicaster.  A  false  pretender  to  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  ;  the  same  as 
Quack. 

Medicina  Diatetica.  The  regulation 
of  regimen,  or  the  non-naturals. 

Mfdecina  diasostica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  preserving 
health. 

Medicina  gymnastica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  exercise. 

Medicina  heiimetica.  The  application 
of  chemical  remedies. 

Medicina  prophylactica.  That  part 
of  medicine  which  relate*  to  preserving 
health. 

Medicina  tristiti/e-  Common  saf- 
fron. 

MEDICINE.  Any  substance  that  is 
exhibited  with  a  view  to  cure  or  allay  the 
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violence  of  the  disease.  It  is  also  very  fre- 
quently made  use  of  to  express  the  healing- 
art,  when  it  comprehends  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  pathology. 

Medicinal  hays.  Such  are  so  called 
by  some  writers,  wherein  the  crisis  or 
change  is  expected,  so  as  to  forbid  the  use 
of  medicines,  in  order  to  wait  nature's  ef- 
fort, and  therefore  require  all  assistance  of 
art  to  help  forward,  or  prepare  the  humours 
for  such  a  crisis  :  but  it  is  most  properly 
used  for  those  days  wherein  purging,  or  any 
other  evacuation,  is  most  conveniently  com- 
plied with. 

Medicinal  Houns.  Are  those  wherein 
it  is  supposed  that  medicines  may  be  taken 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  commonly  rec- 
koned in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an 
hour  before  dinner,  about  four  hours  after 
dinner,  and  at  going  to  bed  ;  but  in  acute 
cases,  the  times  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
symptoms  and  aggravation  of  the  distem- 
per. 

MEDICINAL1S.  (From  medicina.)  Medi- 
cinal ;  having  a  power  to  restore  health,  or 
remove  disease. 

Medina.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a  species  of 
ulcer. 

MEDINENSIS  VENA.  (Medinensis;  so 
called  because  it  is  frequent  at  Medina.) 
Dracunculus.  Gordius  medinensis  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  muscular  hair-worm.  A  very 
singular  animal,  which,  in  some  countries, 
inhabits  the  cellular  membrane  between 
the  skin  and  muscles.    See  Dracunculus. 

MEDITULLIUM.  (From  medius,  the 
middle.    See  Diploe. 

Medics  venter.  The  middle  venter  is 
the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Medlar.    See  Mespilus. 

MEDULLA.  (Quasi  in  mediis  ossit.)  1. 
The  marrow.  See  Marrow. 

2.  The  pith  or  pulp  of  vegetables. 

3.  The  white  substance  of  the  brain  is 
called  medulla,  or  the  medullary  part,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  cortical. 

4.  The  continuation  of  the  brain,  and  in 
the  spine,  is  called  medullary  spinalis. 

Medulla  cassias.  The  pulp  of  the  cassia 
fistulans. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.  The  medul- 
lary substance,  of  the  same  use  as  the  cere- 
brum, that  lies  within  the  cranium,  upon 
the  basillary  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
It  is  formed  by  the  connection  of  the  crura 
cerebri  and  crura  cerebelli,  and  terminates 
in  the  spinal  marrow.  It  has  several  emi- 
nences, viz.  pons  varioli,  corpora  pyrami- 
dalia,  and  corpora  olivaria. 

MEDULLA  SPINALIS.  Cerebrum  elon- 
gatum.  JEon.  The  spinal  marrow.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
descends  into  the  specus  vertebralis  from 
yttie  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  to  the 
third  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where  it  termi- 


nates in  a  number  of  nerves,  which,  from 
their  resemblance,  are  called  cauda  equina. 
The  spinal  marrow  is  composed,  like  the 
brain,  of  a  cortical  and  medullary  substance : 
the  former  is  placed  internally.  It  is  cover- 
ed by  a  continuation  of  the  dura  mater,  pia 
mater,  and  tunica  arachnoidea.  The  use  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  to  give  off,  through 
the  lateral  or  intervertebral  foramina,  thirty 
pairs  of  nerves,  called  cervical,  dorsal,  lum- 
bar, and  sacral  nerves. 

MEDULLARY.  (Medullaris  ;  from  me- 
dulla, marrow.)    Like  unto  marrow. 

MEDULLARY  SUBSTANCE.  The 
white  or  internal  substance  of  the  brain 
is  so  called. 

Megalosplanchnus.  (From  y-rya.^,  great, 
and  <T7rktLyxyov,  a  bowel.  Having  some  of 
the  viscera  enlarged,  from  schirrus  or  other 
cause. 

Megrim.    A  species  of  cephalalgia,  or 
pain  generally  affecting  one   side  of  the 
head,  towards   the  eye,  or  temple,    and 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  stomach. 

MEIBOMIUS'S  GLANDS.  Meibomii 
glandulce.  The  small  glands  which  are 
situated  between  the  conjunctive  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  and  the  cartilage  of  the 
eye-lid,  first  described  by  Meibomius. 

MEL.    See  Honey. 

Mel  acetatum.  Oxymel.  "  Take  of 
clarified  honey,  two  pounds ;  acetic  acid, 
two  pints.  Boil  them  down  to  a  proper 
consistence,  in  a  glass  vessel,  over  a  slow 
fire."  This  preparation  of  honey  and  vine- 
gar possesses  aperient  and  expectorating 
virtues,  and  is  given,  with  these  intentions, 
in  the  cure  of  humoral  asthma,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  chest,  in  doses  of  one  or 
two  drachms.  It  is  also  employed  in  the 
form  of  gargle,  when  diluted  with  water. 

Mel  boracis.  Honey  of  borax.  "  Take 
of  borax,  powdered,  a  drachm ;  clarified 
honey,  an  ounce.  Mix."  This  preparation 
is  found  very  useful  in  aphthous  affections 
of  the  fauces. 

Mel  despumatum.  Clarified  honey;  See 
Honey. 

Mel  rosje.  Rose  honey.  "  Take  of 
red-rose  petals,  dried,  four  ounces ;  boil- 
ing water,  three  pints;  clarified  honey, 
five  pounds."  Macerate  the  rose  petals 
in  the  water,  for  six  hours,  and  strain; 
then  add  the  honey  to  the  strained  liquor, 
and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  boil  it 
down  to  a  proper  consistence.  An  admi- 
rable preparation  for  the  base  of  various 
gargles  and  collutories.  It  may  also  be 
employed  with  advantage,  mixed  with  ex- 
tract of  bark,  or  other  medicines,  to  chil- 
dren,  who  have  a  natural  disgust  to  medi- 
cines. 

Mel  scilljb.  "  Take  of  clarified  ho- 
ney,  three  pounds ;  vinegar  of  squills,  two 
pints."    Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessej,  with  a 
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slow  fire,  to  the  thickness  of  a  syrup. 
Aperient,  expectorant,  and  detergent  vir- 
tues, are  attributed  to  the  honey  of  squills. 
It  is  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms, 
along  with  some  aromatic  water,  as  that 
of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  nausea 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  excite. 
In  large  doses  it  proves  emetic. 

Mela.  (From  /**■*>,  to  search.)  A 
probe. 

MELJENA.  (From  /xs\«,  black.)  The 
black  vomit.  The  black  disease.  Hip- 
pocrates applies  this  name  to  two  dis- 
eases. In  the  first,  the  patient  vomits 
black  bile,  which  is  sometimes  bloody  and 
sour ;  sometimes  he  throws  up  a  thin  saliva ; 
and  at  others  a  green  bile,  &c.  In  the 
second,  the  patient  is  as  described  in  the 
article  Morbus  Niger. 

Melaina  nosos.     See  Melana. 

Melaleuca  leucadexdrox.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
cajeput  oil.     See  Cajeput  oil. 

Melampiitllcm.  (From  <mia*c,  black, 
and  <fvwcv,  a  leaf;  so  named  from  the 
blackness  of  its  leaf.)  Bcar's-breech.  See 
jlcanthus  mollis. 

Melampodium.  (From  Melampus,  the 
shepherd  who  first  used  it.)  Black  helle- 
bore.    See  Hellcborus  niger. 

Melanagoga.  (From  /*&>*;,  black,  and 
ttyu,  to  expel.)  Medicines  which  purge 
off  black  bile. 

Melanchlorus.  (M»**}^Aoigoc.)  A  livid 
colour  of  the  skin.     The  black  jaundice. 

MELANCHOLIA.  (From  /*'(**(,  black, 
and  £&>a»,  bile ;  because  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  it  proceeded  from  a  redundance 
of  black  bile,)  Melancholy  madness.  A 
disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  Ve- 
sania',  of  Cullen,  characterised  by  errone- 
ous judgment,  but  not  merely  respecting 
health,  from  imaginary  perceptions  or  re- 
collection, influencing  the  conduct,  and 
depressing  the  mind  with  ill-grounded 
fears;  not  combined  with  either  pyrexia 
or  comatose  affections  ;  often  appearing 
without  dyspepsia,  yet  attended  with  cos- 
tiveness,  chiefly  in  persons  of  rigid  fibres 
and  torpid  insensibility. 

Melanojpifer.  (From  ,usa«c,  black,  and 
•«n;fc,  pepper.)  Black  pepper.  See  Pi- 
per nigrum. 

Melaxohrhizox.  (From  /xtx*.;,  black, 
and  g/f=t,  a  root.)  A  species  of  hellebore 
with  black  roots. 

Melaxteria.  (From  /mm,  black ;  so 
called  because  it  is  used  for  blacking  lea- 
ther.)   Green  vitriol. 

Melanthel^um.  (From  /u«mw,  black, 
and  tKcttcv,  oil.)  Oil  expressed  from  the 
black  seeds  of  fennel  flowers. 

Melanthium.  (From  ft«x*c,  black ; 
so  named  from  its  black  seed.)  The  herb 
i'tnnel  flower. 

Melas.     (From  /uiasi?,   black.)     Vitiligo 


nigra.  Morphea  nigra.  Lepra  maculosa 
nigra.  \  disease  that  appears  upon  the 
skin  in  black  or  brown  spots,  which  very 
frequently  penetrate  deep,  even  lo  the  bone, 
and  do  not  give  any  pain  or  uneasiness.  It 
is  a  disease  very  frequent  in,  and  endemial 
to,  Arabia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  miasma. 

Melasma.  (From  fxtxeti,  black.)  Me- 
lasmus.  A  disease  that  appears  not  (infre- 
quently upon  the  tibia  of  aged  persons, 
in  form  of  a  livid  black  spot,  which,  in  a 
day  or  two,  degenerates  into  a  very  foul 
ulcer. 

Melaspermum.  (From  ,«iw(,  black,  and 
TTrt^fxa.,  seed.)     See  Melanthium. 

Melca.  (F'rom  ajutKyce,  to  milk.) 
Milk.  A  food  made  of  acidulated 
milk. 

Mixe.  (From  /una,  to  search.)  A 
probe. 

Meleagris.  (From  Meleager,  whose 
sisters  were  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into 
this  bird.)  The  guinea-fowl.  Also  a  spe- 
cies of  frittillaria,  so  called  because  its 
flowers  are  spotted  like  the  guinea-fowl. 

Melegeta.  Meleguetta.  Grains  of  Para- 
dise. 

Meleios.  (From  Melos,  the  island  where 
it  is  made.)     A  species  of  alum. 

Melkmelum.  (From  /jum,  honey,  and 
/ukxcv,  an  apple  ;  so  named  from  its  sweet- 
ness.)    Paradise  apple. 

Meli.     (MiKi.)     Honey. 

Meliceria.     See  Meliceris. 

MELICERIS.  (From  /mm,  honey,  and 
xsgoc,  wax.)  An  encysted  tumour,  whose 
contents  resemble  honey  in  consistence  and 
appearance. 

Melicratox.  (From  f*t\t,  honey,  and 
«g*vw/K<,  to  mix.)  Hydromel.  Mead.  Wine 
impregnated  with  honey. 

Melioeion.  (From  /uix/,  honey.)  A  foe- 
tid humour,  discharged  from  ulcers  attend- 
ed with  a  caries  of  the  bone,  of  the  consis- 
tence  of  honey. 

Melilot.     See  Melilotus. 

Meli  lotus.  (From  /aim,  honey,  and 
AaToc,  the  lotus  ;  so  called  from  its  smell, 
being  like  that  of  honey.)  Lotus  sylvestris. 
Sertula  campana.  Trifolium  caballinum-  Co- 
roda  regia.  Trifolium  odoratum.  Common 
melilot.  This  plant,  Trifolium  melilotus 
officinalis  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  said  to  be 
resolvent,  emollient,  anodyne,  and  to  parti- 
cipate of  the  virtues  of  chamomile.  Its 
taste  is  unpleasant,  subacrid,  subsaline,  but 
not  bitter  ;  when  fresh  it  has  scarcely  any 
smell ;  in  drying  it  acquires  a  pretty  strong 
one,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable. 
The  principal  use  of  melilot  has  been  in 
clysters,  fomentations,  and  other  external 
applications. 

Melinum.  (From  /xiaw,  an  apple.)  Oil 
made  from  the  flowers  of  the  apple-tree. 

Mbxiphvllum.       (From     pa/,    honey, 
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and  <pvkf.iv,  a  leaf;  so  called  from  the  sweet 
smell  of  its  leaf,  or  because  bees  gather 
honey  from  it.)  Baum,  or  balm.  See 
Melissa. 

MELISSA.  (From  piMm,  a  bee,  be- 
cause bees  gather  honey  from  it.)  Citra- 
go.  Citraria.  MeUnum.  Mellifolium, 
Mcllitit.  Cedronella.  Jpiastrum.  Melis- 
sa citrina.  Erotion.  Balm.  Melissa  offi- 
cinalis of  Linnaeus.  A  native  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  but  very  common  in 
our  gardens.  In  its  recent  state,  it  has  a 
roughish  aromatic  taste,  and  a  pleasant 
smell  of  the  lemon  kind.  It  was  formerly 
much  esteemed  in  nervous  diseases,  and 
very  generally  recommended  in  melancho- 
lic and  hypochondriacal  affections  ;  but,  in 
modern  practice,  it  is  only  employed  when 
prepared  as  tea,  as  a  grateful  diluent  drink 
in  levers,  &c. 

Melissa  calamintha.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  field  catmint.  See  Cala- 
mintha. 

Melissa  citrina.     See  Melissa. 

Melissa  grandiflora.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mountain  calamint.  See  Cala- 
mintha  magno  Jlore. 

Melissa  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  balm.     See  Melissa. 

Melissa  turcica.     See  Moldavica. 

Melissophtllum.  (From  /xiKto-ant,  baum, 
and  <pv\\ov,  a  leaf.)  Melissa,  or  baum. 
Also  a  species  of  horehound,  with  leaves 
resembling  baum. 

Melitis  melissophtllum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  mountain  balm.  See 
Melyssophyllum. 

Melitismus.  (From  y.tu,  honey.)  A 
linctus,  prepared  with  honey. 

Melittoma.  (From  /ut\t,  honey.)  A  con- 
fection made  with  honey.    Honey-dew. 

Melizomum.  (From  pixi,  honey,  and 
loofjLw,  broth.)  Mead.  A  drink  prepared 
with  honey. 

Mellabo.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Any 
medicine  which  lias  the  consistence  and 
sweetness  of  honey. 

Mellilotus.     See  Melilotus. 

Mellixa.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Mead. 
A  sweet  drink  prepared  with  honey. 

Melhta.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Prepa- 
rations of  honey. 

Melo.  The  common  melon.  Musk 
melon.  Cucumis  melo  of  Linnaeus.  This 
fruit,  when  ripe,  has  a  delicious  refrigera- 
ting taste,  but  must  be  eaten  moderately, 
with  pepper,  or  some  aromatic,  as  all  this 
class  of  fruits  are  obnoxious  to  the  stomach, 
producing  spasms  and  colic.  The  seeds 
possess  mucilaginous  qualities. 

MELOCAnrus.  (From  ^xxov,  an  apple, 
and  jcafroc,  fruit ;  from  its  resemblance  to 
an  apple,  or  its  root.)  The  fruit  of  the 
arislolodua. 

Muoi  vesicatorius.  The  Spanish  fly, 
now  called  lytta. 


Melon.  (Mkxov.)  A  disorder  of  the 
eye,  in  which  it  protuberates  out  of  the 
socket. 

Meloti,  common.     See  Melo. 

Melon,  mush.     See  Melo. 

Melon,  water.     See  Citrullus. 

Melongena.  Improperly  called  mala 
insana.  Solanum  pomiferum.  Mad  apple. 
The  Spaniards  and  Italians  eat  it  in  sauce 
and  in  sweet-meats.  The  taste  somewhat 
resembles  citron. 

Melosis.  M.nxaitric.  A  term  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Hippocrates,  Do  Capit. 
Vulner.  for  that  search  into  wounds  which 
is  made  by  surgeons  with  the  specillum,  or 
probe. 

Melotis.  Muxostk.  Used  for  the 
lesser  specillum,  and  often  for  that  parti- 
cular instrument  contrived  to  search  or 
cleanse  the  ear  with,  more  commonly  called 
Auriscalpium. 

Melothria  pendula.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  small  creeping  cucumber  plant. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  pickle 
the  berries  of  this  plant,  and  use  them  as 
we  do  capers. 

Melyssophyllum.  (From  /miMo-o-a.,  balm, 
and  qukhoi,  a  leaf.)  Mountain  balm,  or 
nettle.  This  elegant  plant,  Melitis  tnelis- 
sophyllum  of  Linnaeus,  is  seldom  used  in 
the  present  day  ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  service 
in  uterine  obstructions  and  calculous  dis- 
eases. 

MEMBRANA.     See  Membrane* 

MEMBRANA  HYALOIDEA.  Mem- 
brana  arachnoidea.  The  transparent  mem- 
brane which  includes  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye. 

MEMBRANA  PUPILLARIS.  A  very 
delicate  membrane,  of  a  thin  and  vascular 
texture,  and  an  ash  colour,  arising  from  the 
internal  margin  of  the  iris,  and  totally  cover- 
ing the  pupil,  in  the  foetus,  before  the  six 
months. 

MEMBRANA  RUYSCHIANA.  The 
celebrated  anatomist  Ruysch  discovered 
that  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye  was 
composed  of  two  laminae.  He  gave  the 
name  of  membrana  ruyschiana  to  the  inter- 
nal lamina,  leaving  the  old  name  of  cho- 
roides  to  the  external. 

MEMBRANA      TYMPANA.  The 

membrane  covering  the  cavity  ol  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  and  separating-  it  from  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
convex  below  the  middle,  towards  the  hol- 
low of  the  tympanum,  and  concave  to- 
wards the  meatus  auditorius,  and  convex 
above  the  middle  towards  the  meatus,  and 
concave  towards  the  hollow  of  the  tympa- 
num. According  to  the  observations  of 
anatomists,  it  consists  of  six  laminae ;  the 
first,  and  most  external,  is  a  production  of 
the  epidermis,  the  second  is  a  production 
of  the  skin  lining  the  auditory  passage; 
the  third  is  cellular  membrane,  in  which 
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the  vessels  form  an  elegant  net-work  ;    the  women   neither   with   child   nor  in  child- 
fourth  is  shining-,  tbin,  and  transparent,  ari-  birth. 

sing- from  the  periosteum  of  the  meatus;  the  2.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serous;    the  fluor 

fiftb  is  celluhir  membrane,  with  a  plexus  of  albus      See  Leucorrhcea. 

vessels  like  the  third ;  and  the  sixth  lamina,  3.  Menorrhagia  vitiorum,  from  some  local 

which  is  the  innermost,  comes  from  the  disease. 

periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  4.  Menorrhagia    lochialis,    from   women 

This  membrane,  thus  composed  of  several  after  delivery.     See  Lochia. 

laminze,  has  lately  been  discovered  to  pos-  5.  Menorrhagia  abortus.     See  Abortion. 

sess  muscular  fibres.  6.  Menorrhagia  nabothi,  when  there  is  a 

MEMBRANALOGIA.        (From      mem-  serous  discharge  from  the  vagina  in  preg- 


brana,  a  membrane,  and  \oy>;,  a  discourse.) 
Membranology.  The  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mon integuments  and  membranes. 

MEMBRANE.  Membrana.  A  thin  ex- 
panded substance,  composed  of  cellular 
texture,  whose  elastic  fibres  are  so  arranged 


nant  women. 

This  disease  seldom  occurs  before  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  is  often  an  attendant  on 
pregnancy.  It  is  in  general  a  very  danger- 
ous disease,  more  particularly  if  it  occur  at 
the  latter  period,  as  it  is  then  often  so  rapid 


and   woven  together,  as  to  allow  of  great    and  violent   as  to  destroy  the  female  in  a 
pliability.     The  membranes  of  the  body  are    very  short  time,  where  proper  means  are 

not  soon  adopted.  Abortions  often  give 
rise  to  floodings,  and  at  any  period  of  preg- 
nancy, but  usually  before  the  fifth  month 
than  at  any  other  time.  Moles,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  imperfect  conception,  at 
length  become  detached,  and  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of  hae- 
morrhage. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  give 
rise  to  floodings   are,  violent  exertions  of 


various,  as  the  skin,  peritoneum,  pleura, 
dura  mater,  &c.  8cc. 

Membranosus.  See  Tensor  vagina  fe- 
moris. 

Membranus.  See  Tensor  vagina  fetno- 
vis. 

MEMBRI.fi   os. 

Menagogues. 


See  Occipital  bone. 
See  Emmenagogues . 

Mendosus.    (From  mendax,  counterfeit.) 
This  term  is  used,  by  some,  in  the  same 

sense  as  spurius,  or  illegitimus ;    Mendosx  strength,  sudden  surprises  and  frights,  vio- 

Costx,  false  or  spurious  ribs ;   Mendosa  Su-  lent  fits  and  passion,  great  uneasiness  of 

tura,  the  squamous  suture,  in  the  skull,  or  mind,  uncommon  longings  during  pregnan- 

bastard  suture.  cy,  over  fullness  of  blood,  profuse  evacua- 

Mentngophylax.  (From  (U»v/>|,  a  mem-  tions,  general  weakness  of  the  system,  exter- 
brane,  and  qv\**vu>,  to  guard.)  An  instru-  nal  injuries,  as  blows  and  bruises,  and  the 
ment  to  guard  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  death  of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  which 
while  the  bone  is  cut,  or  rasped,  after  the  the  placenta  becomes  partially  or  wholly  de- 
operation  of  the  trepan.  tached  from  the  uterus,  leaving  the  mouths 

MENINX.  (From  jutvai,  to  remain.)    The  of  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  which   anasto- 

Greek  term  for  the  membranes  enveloping  mosed  with   those  of  the  latter,  perfectly 

the  brain.    See  Dura  mater  and  Pia  mater,  open.      It  is  necessary   to  distinguish  be- 

Meninx  jjura.     See  Dura  mater,  tween   an   approaching  miscarriage  and  a 

Meninx  pia.     See  Pia  mater.  common   flooding,  which   may    be  readily 

Menjspermum  cocculus.  The  systematic  done  by  inquiring  whether  or  not  the  hx- 

name    of  the  plant  the    berries  of  which  morrhage    has    proceeded    from    any  evi- 

are  well  known  by  the  name  of  Cocculus  dent  cause,  and   whether  it  flows  gently, 

indus.      Indian  berries,  or  Indian    cockles,  or    is    accompanied    with    unusual  pains. 

Whilst  green,  they  are  used  by  the  Indians  The  former  usually  arises  from  some  fright, 

to  catch  fish,  which  they  have  the  power  surprise,  or   accident,  and   does  not   flow 

of  intoxicating,  and  killing.     In  the  same  gently  and  regularly  ;    but  bursts  out  of  a 

manner  they  catch  birds,  making  the  berry  sudden,  and  again  stops  all  at  once,  and 

into  a  paste,  forming  it  into  small  seeds,  also  is  attended  with  severe  pains  in  the 

and  putting  these  in  places  where  they  fre-  back  and  the  bottom  of  the  belly;  whereas 

quent.  the  latter  is  marked  with  no  such  occur- 

MENORRHAGIA.       (From  junta.,    the  rence.     The  further  a  woman  is  advanced 

menses,  and  pvyvufui,  to  break  out.)     H&-  in  pregnancy,  the  greater  will  be  the  dan- 

morrhagia  uterina.     Flooding.     An  immo-  ger  if  floodings  take  place,  as  the  mouths 

derate  flow  of  the  menses.      A   '       is  of  of  the  vessels  are  much  enlarged  during 

disease  in   the  r"    "   '  ~-  via         j    jrder  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  of  course 

hcemorrhagiae,  oi        llv.                 itemed  by  a  vast  quantity    will  be   discharged  in  a 

pains  in  the  back,  loins,  jelly,  similar  to  short  space  of  time. 

those  of  labour,  attended  with  a  preterna-  Mensa.      The  second  lobe  of  the  liver 

tural  flux  of  blood  from  the  vagina,  more  was  so  called  by  the  ancients, 

copious  than  natural.     He  distinguishes  six  Menses.     (From  mentis,  a  month.) 

species:—  Menses  cebsantes.    The  menses  depart- 

1.  Menorrhagia    rubra,    proper ;      from  ing. 
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Mewses  deficientes.  Menses  defective 
or  suppressed.  The  amenorrhea  of  Cul- 
len. 

Menses  immobicje.  The  menorrhagia 
rubra  of  Cullen. 

Menses,  immoderate  flow  of  tlie.  See 
Menorrhagia. 

Menses,  interruption  of.  See  Jlmennor- 
rhaa. 

Menses,  retention  of.     See  Catamenia. 

Menses  philosophicus.  A  philosophi- 
cal, or  chymical  month.  According  to 
some,  it  is  three  days  and  nights ;  others 
say  it  is  ten  ;  and  there  are  who  reckon  it 
to  be  thirty  or  forty  days. 

MENSTRUATION.  From  the  uterus 
of  every  healthy  woman  who  is  not  preg- 
nant, or  who  does  not  give  suck,  there  is 
a  discharge  of  blood  at  certain  periods, 
from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the  approach  of 
old  age  ;  and,  from  the  periods  or  returns 
of  this  discharge,  it  is  called  Menstruation. 
There  are  several  exceptions  to  this  defi- 
nition. It  is  said  that  some  women  never 
menstruate  ;  some  menstruate  while  they 
continue  to  give  suck ;  and  others  are  said 
to  menstruate  during  pregnancy ;  some  are 
said  to  menstruate  in  early  infancy,  and 
others  in  old  age  ;  but  such  discharges, 
Dr.  Denman  is  of  opinion,  may,  with  more 
propriety,  be  called  morbid,  or  symp- 
tomatic: yet  the  definition  is  generally 
true. 

At  whatever  time  of  life  this  discharge 
comes  on,  a  woman  is  said  to  be  at  puber- 
ty :  though  of  this  state  it  is  a  consequence, 
and  not  a  cause.  The  early  or  late  ap- 
pearance of  the  menses  may  depend  upon 
the  climate,  the  constitution,  the  delicacy 
or  hardness  of  living,  and  upon  the  man- 
ners of  those  with  whom  young  women  con- 
verse. In  Greece,  and  other  hot  countries, 
girls  begin  to  menstruate  at  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  years  of  age  ;  but,  advancing  to  the 
northern  climes,  there  is  a  gradual  protrac- 
tion of  the  time  till  we  come  to  Lapland, 
where  women  do  not  menstruate  till  they 
arrive  at  maturer  age,  and  then  in  small 
quantities,  at  long  intervals,  and  some- 
times only  in  the  summer.  But,  if  they  do 
not  menstruate  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  country,  it  is  said  they  suffer  equal  in- 
conveniences as  in  warmer  climates,  where 
the  quantity  discharged  is  much  greater, 
and  the  periods  shorter.  In  this  country, 
girls  begin  to  menstruate  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age, 
and  sometimes  at  a  later  period,  without 
any  signs  of  the  disease  ;  but  if  they  are 
luxuriously  educated,  sleeping  upon  down 
beds,  and  sitting  in  hot  rooms,  menstrua- 
tion usually  commences  at  a  more  early  pe- 
riod. 

.Many  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
appearance  of  women  are  produced  at  the 
time  of  their  first  beginning  to  menstruate. 
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Their  complexion  is  improved,  their  coun- 
tenance  is  more  expressive  and  animated, 
their  attitudes  graceful,  and  their  conver- 
sation more  intelligent  and  agreeable  ;  the 
tone  of  their  voice  becomes  more  harmoni- 
ous,  their  whole  frame,  but  particularly 
their  breasts,  are  expanded  and  enlarge, 
and  their  minds  are  no  longer  engaged  in 
childish  pursuits  and  amusements. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  without 
any  preceding  indisposition  ;  but  there  are 
generally  appearances  or  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  change  that  is  about  to  take 
place.  These  are  usually  more  severe  at 
the  first  than  in  the  succeeding  periods  : 
and  they  are  similar  to  those  produced  by 
uterine  irritation  from  other  causes,  as 
pains  in  the  back  and  inferior  extremities, 
complaints  of  the  viscera,  with  various  hys- 
teric and  nervous  affections.  These  com- 
mence with  the  first  disposition  to  men- 
struate, and  continue  till  the  discharge 
comes  on,  when  they  abate,  or  disappear, 
returning,  however,  with  considerable  vio- 
lence in  some  women,  at  every  period 
during  life.  The  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
charged at  each  evacuation  depends  upon 
the  climate,  constitution,  and  manner  of 
living ;  but  it  varies  in  different  women  in 
the  same  climate,  or  in  the  same  woman  at 
different  periods;  in  this  country  it  amounts 
to  about  five  or  six  ounces. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  each 
period  of  menstruation.  In  some  women 
the  discharge  returns  precisely  to  a  day,  or 
an  hour,  and  in  others  there  is  a  variation 
of  several  days,  without  inconvenience. 
In  some  it  is  finished  in  a  few  hours,  and  in 
others  it  continues  from  one  to  ten  days  ; 
but  the  intermediate  time,  from  three  to 
six  days,  is  most  usual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  legislator,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Arabian  physicians,  and 
credited  in  other  countries,  that  the  men- 
struous  blood  possessed  some  peculiar  ma- 
lignant properties.  The  severe  regulations 
which  have  been  made  in  some  countries 
for  the  conduct  of  women,  at  the  time  of 
menstruation  :— the  expression  used, Isaiah, 
chap.  xxx.  and  in  Ezekiel : — the  disposal  of 
the  blood  discharged,  or  of  any  thing  con- 
taminated with  it : — the  complaints  of  wo- 
men attributed  to  its  retention  ; — and  the 
effects  enumerated  by  grave  writers,  indi- 
cate the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  its 
baneful  influence.  Under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  health,  or  states  of  the  ute- 
rus, or  in  hot  climates,  if  the  evacuation  be 
slowly  made,  the  menstruous  blood  may 
become  more  acrimonious  or  offensive  than 
the  common  mass,  or  any  olher  secretion 
from  it ;  but  in  this  country  and  age  no 
malignity  is  suspected,  the  menstruous 
woman   mixes  in   society   as  at  all  olher 
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times,  and  there  is  no  reasan  for  thinking 
otherwise  than  that  this  discharge  is  of 
the  most  inoffensive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age,  women 
cease  fo  menstruate  ;  but  the  time  of  ces- 
sation is  commonly  regulated  by  the  origi- 
nal early  or  late  appearances  of  the  menses. 
With  those  who  began  to  menstruate  at  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  the  discharge  will 
often  cease  before  they  arrive  at  forty ; 
but  if  the  first  appearance  was  protracted 
to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  inde- 
pendently of  disease,  such  women  may 
continue  to  menstruate  till  they  have 
passed  the  fiftieth,  or  even  approach  the 
sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But  the  most 
frequent  time  of  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  in  this  country,  is  between  the 
forty-four'h  and  forty-eighth  year ;  after 
which  women  never  bear  children.  By 
this  constitutional  regulation  of  the  menses, 
the  propagation  of  the  species  is  in  every 
country  confined  to  the  most  vigorous 
part  of  life  :  and  had  it  been  otherwise, 
children  might  have  become  parents,  and 
old  women  might  have  had  children,  when 
they  were  unable  to  supply  them  with  pro- 
per or  sufficient  nourishment.  See  Cata- 
menia. 

MENSTRUUM.  Solvent.  All  liquors 
are  so  called  which  are  used  as  dissolvents, 
or  to  extract  the  virtues  or  ingredients  by 
infusion,  decoction,  &c.  The  principal 
menstrua,  made  use  of  in  Pharmacy,  are 
water,  vinous  spirits,  oils,  acid,  and  alka- 
line liquors.  Water  is  the  menstruum  of 
all  salts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of  animal 
jellies.  Of  the  first  it  dissolves  only  a  de- 
terminate quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of 
salt  more  than  of  another;  and  being  thus 
saturated,  leaves  any  additional  quantity 
of  the  same  salt  untouched.  It  is  never 
saturated  with  the  two  latter,  but  unites 
readily  with  any  proportion  of  them,  form- 
ing, with  different  quantities,  liquors  of 
different  consistences.  It  takes  up  like- 
wise, when  assisted  by  trituration,  the 
vegetable  gummy  resins,  as  ammoniacum 
and  myrrh ;  the  solutions  of  which,  though 
imperfect,  that  is,  not  transparent,  but 
turbid  and  of  a  milky  hue,  are  nevertheless 
applicable  to  valuable  purposes  in  medi- 
cine. Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  men- 
struum  of  the  essential  oils  and  resins  of 
vegetables  ;  of  the  pure  distilled  oils  of 
animals,  and  of  soaps,  though  it  does  not 
act  upon  the  expressed  od  and  fixed  alka- 
line salt,  of  which  soap  is  composed. 
Hence,  if  soap  contains  any  superfluous 
quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  salt,  it  may, 
by  means  of  this  menstruum,  be  excellently- 
purified  therefrom.  It  dissolves,  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  salts  ; 
and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  com- 
posed either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous 
acid,  as  the  sal  diureticus,  or  of  volatile 


alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid.  Oils  dissoh  c 
vegetable  resins  and  balsams,  wax,  animal 
fats,  mineral  bitumens,  sulphur,  and  cer- 
tain metallic  substances,  particularly  lead. 
The  expressed  oils  are,  for  most  of  these 
bodies,  more  powerful  menstrua  than  those 
obtained  by  distillation  ;  as  the  former  are 
more  capable  of  sustaining,  without  injury, 
a  strong  heat,  which  is  in  most  cases  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  act.  All  acids 
dissolve  alkaline  salts,  alkaline  earths,  and 
metallic  substances.  The  different  acids 
differ  greatly  in  their  action  upon  these 
last:  one  dissolving  some  particular  metals, 
and  another  others.  The  vegetable  acids 
dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin  ;  and  extract  so  much 
from  the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony  as 
to  become  powerfully  emetic  ;  they  like- 
wise dissolve  lead,  if  previously  calcined 
by  fire ;  but  more  copiously  if  corroded  by 
their  steam.  The  marine  acid  dissolves 
zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  though  it 
scarce  acts  on  any  other  metallic  substance 
in  the  common  way  of  making  solutions, 
may  nevertheless  be  artfully  combined 
with  them  all,  except  gold.  The  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  antimonial  caustic  of  the 
shops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury 
and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effected 
by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  fume, 
to  the  subjects,  at  the  same  time  strongly 
heated.  The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common 
menstruum  of  all  metallic  substances,  ex- 
cept gold  and  the  antimonial  semi-meta), 
which  are  soluble  only  in  a  mixture  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine.  The  vitriolic  acid 
easily  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper; 
and  may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  imper- 
fectly dissolve,  most  of  the  other  metals. 
Alkaline  lixivia  dissolve  oils,  resinous  sub- 
stances, and  sulphur.  Their  power  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quick- 
lime, instances  of  which  occur  in  the 
preparation  of  soap  and  in  the  common 
caustic.  Thus  assisted,  they  reduce  the 
flesh,  bones,  and  other  solid  parts  of  ani- 
mals, into  a  gelatinous  matter.  Solutions 
made  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine  possess 
the  virtue  of  the  body  dissolved ;  whilst 
oils  generally  sheathe  its  activity,  and  acids 
and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  wa- 
tery and  spiritous  liquors  are  the  proper 
menstrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  veg-etable 
and  animal  matters.  Most  of  the  forego- 
ing solutions  are  easily  effected,  by  pour- 
ing the  menstruum  on  the  body  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  suffering  them  to  stand  toge- 
ther for  some  lime,  exposed  to  a  suitable 
warmth.  A  strong  heat  is  generally  re- 
quisite to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors 
to  perform  their  office;  nor  will  acids 
act  on  some  metallic  bodies  without  its 
assistance.  The  action  of  watery  and  spi- 
rituous  menstrua  is  likewise  expedited  by 
a  moderate  heat,  though  the  quantity  which 
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they  afterwards  keep  dissolved,  is  not,  as 
some  suppose,  by  this  means  increased. 
All  that  heat  occasions  these  to  take  up, 
more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time 
in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceases, 
subside  again.  The  action  of  acids  on  the 
bodies  which  they  dissolve,  is  generally 
accompanied  with  heat,  effervescence,  and 
a  copious  discharge  of  fumes.  The  fumes 
which  arise  during  the  dissolution  of  some 
metals,  in  the  vitriolic  :  cid,  prove  inflam- 
mable ;  hence,  in  the  preparation  «f 
the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the 
operator  ought  to  be  careful,  especially 
where  the  solution  is  made  in  a  narrow- 
mouthed  vessel,  lest,  by  the  imprudent  ap- 
proach of  a  candle,  the  exhaling  vapour  be 
set  on  fire.  There  is  another  species  of 
dilution  in  which  the  moisture  of  air  is  the 
menstruum.  Fixed  alkaline  salts,  and  those 
of  the  neutral  kind,  composed  of  alkaline 
salts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  alkaline 
earths,  and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic, 
and  some  metallic  salts,  on  being  exposed 
for  some  time  to  a  moist  air,  gradually 
attract  its  humidity,  and  at  length  become 
liquid.  Some  substances,  not  dissoluble  in 
water  in  its  grosser  form,  as  the  butter  of 
antimony,  are  easily  liquified  by  this  slow 
action  of  the  aerial  moisture.  This  pro- 
cess is  termed  Deliquation.  The  cause  of 
solution  assigned  by  some  naturalists, 
namely,  the  admission  of  the  fine  particles 
of  one  body  into  the  pores  of  another, 
whose  figure  fits  them  for  their  reception, 
is  not  just,  or  adequate,  but  hypothetical 
and  ill-presumed  ;  since  it  is  found  that 
some  bodies  will  dissolve  their  own  quan- 
tity of  others,  as  water  does  of  Epsom  salt, 
alkohol  of  essential  oils,  mercury  of  metals, 
one  metal  of  another,  &.c.  whereas  the 
sum  of  the  pores  or  vacuities  of  every 
body  must  be  necessarily  less  than  the 
body  itself,  and  consequently  those  pores 
cannot  receive  a  quantity  of  matter  equal 
to  the  body  wherein  they  reside. 

How  a  menstruum  can  suspend  bodies 
much  heavier  than  itself,  which  very  often 
happens,  may  be  conceived,  by  considering, 
that  the  parts  of  no  fluids  can  be  so  easily 
separated,  but  they  will  a  little  resist  or 
retard  the  descent  of  any  heavy  bodies 
through  them  :  and  that  this  resistance  is, 
ceteris  paribus,  still  proportional  to  the 
surface  of  the  descending  bodies.  But  the 
surface  of  bodies  do  by  no  means  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
solidities  do :  for  the  solidity  increases  as 
the  cube,  but  the  surface  only  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter ;  wherefore  it  is  plain, 
very  small  bodies  will  have  much  larger 
surfaces,  in  proportion  to  their  solid  con- 
tents,  than  larger  bodies  will,  and  conse- 
quently, when  grown  exceeding  small,  mav 
•:  asily  be  buoyed  up  in  the  liquor. 

Mestasha.     (From  mentttm,    the  chin, 


and  *>§*,  a  prey.)  Impetigo.  An  eruption 
about  the  chin,  forming  a  tenacious  crust, 
like  diat  on  scald  heads. 

Mentastiiu-m.  (Dim.  of  mentha,  mint.) 
The  red  water-mint.  See  Mentha  aqua- 
tica. 

MENTHA.  (From  Mint  he,  the  harlot 
who  was  changed  into  this  herb.)  Hedyos- 
mus.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  phnts  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Di dynamic.  Order, 
Gtimnospermia.    Mint. 

.Mentha  ahuatica.  Mentaslrum.  Si- 
symbrium menthastmm.  Mentha  rotundi- 
folia  pedustris.  Water-mint.  This  plant 
is  frequent  in  moist  meadows,  marshes, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  less 
agreeable  than  the  spear-mint,  and  in  taste 
bittterer  and  more  pungent.  It  may  be 
used  with  the  same  intentions  as  the  spear- 
mint, to  which,  however,  it  is  much  in- 
ferior. 

Mentha  cataiha.  Mentha  felina.  Herba 
felis.  Calamintha.  Nepetella.  Nep,  or  cat- 
mint.   See  JYepeta. 

Mentha  ckuvina.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hart's  penny -royal.  See  Pulegium  cer- 
vinum. 

Mentha  ciuspa.  Cohjmbifera  minor.  The 
achillaea  ageratum.  This  species  of  men- 
tha has  a  strong  and  fragrant  smell,  its 
taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter. 
In  flatulences  of  the  primae  viae,  hypochon- 
driacal, and  hysterical  affections,  it  is  given 
with  advantage. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA.  The  systema- 
tic and  pharmacopecial  name  of  peppermint. 
Mentha  pipcrilis.  Mentha  piperita  ol"  Lin- 
naeus :—Jioribuscapitalis,Joliis  oratis  petiela- 
tis,  staminibus  corolla  brevioribus.  The  spon- 
taneous growth  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  Britain.  It  has  a  more  penetrat- 
ing smell  than  any  of  the  other  mints  ;  a 
strong  pungent  taste,  glowing  like  pepper, 
sinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  tongue,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  coolness.  The  stomachic, 
antispasmodic,  and  carminative  properties 
of  peppermint,  render  it  useful  in  flatulent 
cholics,  hysterical  affections,  retellings, 
and  other  dispeptic  symptoms,  acting  as  a 
cordial,  and  often  producing  an  immediate 
relief.  Its  officinal  preparations  are  an  essen- 
tial oil,  a  simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 

Mentha  FiPEnms.  See  Mentha  pipe- 
rita. 

Mentha  pulegium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pennyroyal.    See  Pulegium. 

Mentha  saiiacenica.  See  lialsamita 
mas. 

Mentha  sativa.     See  Mentha  viridis. 

Mentha  si'icata.  Hart-mint,  and  com- 
mon spear-mint.  Mentha  vulgaris.  See 
Mentha  viritUs. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS.    Spear-mint.    Call- 

ed  also  Mentha  vulgaris.      Mentha  spica- 

tu.     Mentha    viridis    of    Linnaeus  -.—spicis 

oblongis,  foliis  lanceolatis  nudis  serratis  sea 
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silibus,  staminibus  corolla  longiovibu*.  T,l»e 
plant  grows  wild  in  many  par  s  oi  Eng. 
land-  It  is  not  so  warm  to  the  taste  as 
peppermint,  but  has  a  more  agreeable 
flavour,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
similar  to  those  of  peppermint ;  but  the 
different  preparations  of  the  former,  though 
more  pleasant,  are,  perhaps,  less  effica- 
cious. The  officinal  preparations  of  spear- 
mint are,  an  essential  oil,  a  conserve,  a 
simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 

Mexti  levator.  See  Levator  labii  in- 
ferioris. 

Mextula.  (From  matak,  a  Staff',  Hob.) 
The  penis. 

Mextulagra.  (From  mentula,  the  pe- 
nis, and  «>•§*,  a  prey.)  A  disorder  of 
the  penis,  induced  by  a  contraction  of 
the  erectores  musculi,  a:.d  causing  impo- 
tence. 

MENYANTHES.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
J'entundrin.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Mextaxthes'  trifoliata.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  buckbean.  See  TriJ'olium 
paludoswn. 

Mephetic  air.    Pee  Nitrogen. 
MEPHITIS.     (From  me'phuhith,  a  blast. 
Syr.)    A  poisonous  exhalation.    See  Conta- 
gion. 

MERCURIALIS.  (From  Mercurius,  its 
inventor.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Dioe- 
cia.    Order,  Emeandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
Trench  mercury.  Mercurialis  annua  of 
Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  tins  plant  have 
no  remarkable  smell,  and  very  little  taste. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient  olera- 
ceous  herbs,  and  is  said  to  be  gently  ape- 
rient. Their  principal  use  has  been  in  clys- 
ters. 

Mercurialis  axxua.  The  systematic 
mme  of  the  French  mercury.  See  Mercuri- 
als. 

Mkrcitriai,is  moxtaxv.  The  Mercu- 
rialis perennis  of  Linnxus.  See  Cyno- 
aambe. 

t  Mercurialis  perkxnis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  dog's  mercury.  See  Cyno- 
trambe. 

Mercurialis  sylvisthis.  The  Mer- 
curialis  perennis  of  Linnreus.  See  Cyno- 
crambe. 

Mkiicciiils  acetatus.  See  JTydrargyrus 
acetatus. 

Mercurius  alkalizatvs.  See  Jlydrargy- 
rus  cum  creta. 

Mercurius   cat.cinatus.     See    Oxydum 
Iiydrargyri  rubrum. 
"  Mercurius     chemcorum.         Quicksil- 
ver. 

Mercurius  cixxARARTXus.  Cinnabar 
faciitia,   now  called  sulphuretum   hydrar- 


Merci  mis  corrosi 
hytlrargyri. 

Mr 
trico  oxydum  hydrargyria 

Meri  i  rius  corrosi  v  us  si  bum  i 
■■/as  hydrargyri. 

Mercuric*    buxcis  bwbumatus.      Dul- 
cified mercurial  sublimate,  now  called  sub- 
murias   hydrargyri  ;  formerly   called   « 
melas. 

Mint tiuus  bmeticus  flatus.    See    , 
drargyrus  mtriolatus. 

Mercurius     .mortis.       See     Mcrcu 
vit,e. 

Mercurius  prxcifitatus  albub.  See 
Hydrargyria  pr.eripitatits  albus. 

Mercurius  i>ii .i-fUMTATLs  dulcis.  See 
Submit) i a  /n/drargyri. 

Mercurius  iMt.ivfiiTrvTi  s  RUBER.  See 
Nitrico  oxydum  hydrargyri. 

Mercurius  vit*.  Tlie  mercury  of  life. 
Putvis  angelicas.  Mercurius  mortis.  M- 
garothi  pulvis.  An  oxvd  of  antimony,  for- 
merly preferred  to  the  vitrum  antimonii,  for 
making  of  emetic  tartar. 

MERCURY.  Hydrargyrus.  Mercurius. 
A  metal  found  in  rive  different  s«ates  in 
nature.  1.  Native,  {native  mercury,)  ad- 
hering in  small  globules  to  the  surface  of 
cinnabar  ores,  or  scattered  thr  mgh  the  cre- 
vices, or  over  the  surfaces  of  different  kinds 
of  stones.  2.  Jt  is  found  united  to  silver,  in 
the  ore  called  amalgam  of  silver,  or  native 
amalgam.  This  ore  exhibits  thin  plates,  or 
grains  ;  it  sometimes  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
parallelepipeds,  or  pyramids.  Us  colour  is 
of  a  silver  white,  or  grey  ;  its  lustre  is  con- 
siderably metallic.  Combined  with  sulphur 
it  constitutes  native  cinnabar,  or  sulphuret 
of  mercury.  This  ore  is  the  most  common. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  veins,  and  some- 
time crystallized  in  tetrahedra,  or  three- 
1  pyramids.  Its  colour  is  red.  Its 
streak  metallic.  3.4.  Mercury,  united  either 
to  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  forms 
the  ore  called  horn  quicksilver,  or  cor- 
neous mercury.  These,  ores  are,  in  gene- 
ral,  semi-transparent,    of  a  grey  or  white 

colour,  sometimes  crystallized,  but  more 

frequently  in  grains.  5.  United  to  oxvgen  it 
iitutes  the  ore  called  native   oxyd   <>j 

mercury.        Mercurial     ores      particularly 

abound    in    Spam,    Hungary,    China,    and 

Sou  h  America. 

Proper/ie,  -Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is 

the  only  one    of  tne  mctals    that   r 

fluid  at  the  ordinary  tei  of  the 

atmosphere,  but   when  its  temperature  is 

reduced  to  —  40°  Fahr. 

form,      i  !,  ,,ree  0f  ^j,^   h 

that  only  occurs  in  high  northern  In 

and,   in   our   el, mate,  mercury  cannot   be 

exhibited  in  a  Bolid 

artificial  cold.     When  i 

possesses  both  ductilin 

It  crystallizes  i:i  octalu-  mtracts 
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strongly  during  congelation.  It  is  divi- 
sible in  very  small  globules.  It  pre- 
sents a  convex  appearance  in  vessels  to 
which  it  has  little  attraction,  but  is  con- 
cave in  those  to  which  it  does  adhere.  It 
becomes  electric  and  phosphorescent  by 
rubbing  upon  glass,  and  by  agitation  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  a  very  good  conductor  of 
caloric,  of  electricty,  and  of  Galvanism. 
The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13.563. 
Although  fluid,  its  opacity  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  metal,  and  its  surface,  when 
clean,  has  considerable  lustre.  Its  colour 
is  while,  similar  to  silver.  Exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  600°  Fahr.  it  is  volatilized. 
When  agitated  in  the  air,  especially  in 
contact  with  viscous  fluids,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  black  oxyd.  At  a  tem- 
perature nearly  the  same  as  that  at  which 
it  boils,  it  absorbs  about  14  or  16  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  and  then  becomes  changed  into 
a  red  crystallizable  oxyd,  which  is  sponta- 
neously reducible,  by  caloric  and  light  at  a 
higher  temperature.  The  greater  number 
of  the  acids  act  upon  mercury,  or  are  at 
lcastcapable.  of  combining  with  its  oxyds. 
It  combines  with  sulphur  by  trituration, 
but  more  intimately  by  heat.  It  is  acted 
on  by  the  alkaline  sulphurets.  It  combines 
with  many  of  the  metal^  ;  these  compounds 
are  brittle,  or  soft,  when  the  mercury  is  in 
large  proportion.  There  is  a  slight  union 
between  mercury  and  phosphorus.  It  does 
not  uniie  with  carbon,  or  the  earths. 

Ale i hud  of  obtaining  Mercury. — Mercury 
may  be  obtained  pure  by  decomposing 
cinnabar,  by  means  of  iron  filings.  For 
that  purpose,  take  two  parts  of  red  sulphii- 
ret  of  mercury  (cinnabar),  reduce  it  to 
powder,  and  m:x  it  with  one  of  iron  filing- ;, 
put  the  mixture  into  a  stone  retort,  direct 
the  neck  of  it  into  a  bottle,  or  receiver, 
filled  with  water,  and  apply  heat.  The 
mercury  will  then  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphnret  of  mercury, 
which  consists  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
is  heated  in  contact  with  iron,  the  sulphur 
quits  the  mercury  and  unites  to  the  iron, 
and  the  mercury  becomes  disengaged  ;  the 
residue  in  the  retort  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

-Mercury  is  a  very  useful  article  both  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  arts.  Tliere  is 
scarcely  a  disease  against  which  some  of  its 
preparations  are  not  exhibited;  and  over 
the  venereal  disease  it  possesses  a  specific 
power.  It  is  considered  to  have  first 
gained  repute  in  curing  this  disease, 
from  the  good  effects  it  produced  in  erup- 
tive diseases.  In  the  times  immediately 
"following  the  venereal  disease,  practrtion- 
only  attempted  to  employ  this  remedy 
with  timorous  caution,  so  that,  of  several 
of  their  formula;,  mercury  scarcely  com- 
posed a  fourth  part,  and  few  cures  were 
effected.  On  the  other  baud,  empii 
who  noticed  the  little  efficacy  of  tli 
II  doses,  ran  into  the  apposite  exti 


and  exhibited  mercury  in  such  large  quan? 
tities,  and  with  such  little  care,  that  most 
of  their  patients  became  suddenly  attacked 
with  the  most  violent  salivations,  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences.  From  these 
two  very  opposite  modes  of  practice,  there 
originated  such  uncertainty  respecting 
what  could  be  expected  from  mercury, 
and  such  fears  of  the  consequences  which 
might  result  from  its  employment,  that 
every  plan  was  eagerly  adopted,  which 
offered  the  least  chance  of  cure  without 
having  recourse  to  this  mineral.  A  medi- 
cine, however,  so  powerful,  and  whose 
salutary  effects  were  seen,  by  attentive 
practitioners,  amid  all  its  inconveniences, 
could  not  sink  into  oblivion.  After  efforts 
had  been  made  to  discover  a  substitute  for 
it,  and  it  was  seen  how  little  confidence 
those  means  deserved  on  which  '.he  highest 
praises  had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to 
discover  its  utility  were  renewed.  A  me- 
dium was  pursued,  between  the  too  timid 
methods  of  those  physicians  who  had  first 
administered  it,  and  the  inconsiderate 
boldness  of  the  empirics.  Thus  the  causes 
from  which  both  parties  failed  were  avoid- 
ed; the  character  of  the  medicine  was 
revived  in  a  more  durable  way,  and  from 
this  period  its  reputation  has  always  been 
maintained. 

It  was  about  this  epoch  that  mercury  be- 
gan  to  be  internally  given  ;  hitherto  it  had 
only  been  externally  employed,  which  was. 
done  in  three  manners.  The  first  was  in. 
the  form  of  liniment,  or  ointment  ;  the. 
second  as  a  plaster  ;  and  the  third  as  a  fu- 
migation. Of  the  three  methods  just  de- 
scribed, only  the  first  is  at  present  much  in 
use,  and  even  this  is  very  much  altered. 
Mercurial  plasters  are  now  only  used  as 
topical  discutient  applications  to  tumours 
and  indurations  Fumigations,  as  anciently 
managed,  were  liable  to  many  objections, 
particularly  from  its  not  being  possible  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
used,  and  from  the  effect  of  the  vapour  on 
the  organs  of  respiration  frequently  oc- 
casioning trembling,  palsies,  &c.  Frictions 
with  ointment  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  administer- 
ing mercury. 

Mercury  is  carried  into  the  constitution 
in  the  same  way  a*  other  substances,  either 
by  being  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the 
bod}-,  or  that  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
cannot,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  t;iken  into 
the  constitution  in  both  ways,  for  some- 
times the  absorbents  of  the  skin  will  not 
readily  receive  it ;  at  least  no  effect  is 
produced,  eitheron  the  disease  orconstiti- 
tution,  from  this  mofie  <  I  i.     On 

the  other  hand,    the    internal    abso 
will,  sometimes,  not  take  up  the  m< 
or,  at  least,  no  effept  is  produced  either  o-> 
the  disease  or  constitution.     In  many  per- 
sons, th~  ar  mercury 

'    in  Vhe- 
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mildest  form  possible,  conjoined  with  such 
medicines  as  will  lessen  or  correct  its  vio- 
lent effects,  although  not  its  specific  ones, 
on  the  constitution.  When  mercury  can 
be  thrown  into  the  constitution  with  pro- 
priety, by  the  external  method,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  internal  plan  -r  because  the 
j-icin  is  not  nearly  so  essential  to  life  as  the 
stomach,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  capable 
of  bearing-  much  more  than  the  stomach. 
The  constitution  is  also  less  injured.  Many 
courses  of  tnercury  would  kill  the  patient 
it  the  medicine  were  only  given  internally, 
because  it  proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  when  given  in  any  form, 
or  joined  with  the  greatest  correctors. 

Mercury  has  two  effects  ;  one  as  a  sti- 
mulus on  the  constitution  and  particular 
parts,  the  other  as  a  specific  on  a  dis- 
eased action  on  the  whole  body,  or  of 
parts.  The  latter  action  can  only  be  com- 
puted by  the  disease  disappearing. 

In  giving  mercury  in  the  venereal  disease, 
the  first  attention  should  be  to  the  quantity, 
nnd  its  visible  effects  in  a  given  time  ; 
which,  when  brought  to  a  proper  pitch, 
are  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  decline  of 
the  disease  to  be  watched  ;  for  by  this  we 
judge  of  the  invisible  or  specific  effects  of 
the  medicine,  and  know  what  variation  in 
the  quantity  may  be  necessary.  The  vi- 
sible effects  of  mercury  affect  either  the 
whole  constitution,  or  some  parts  capable 
of  secretion.  In  the  first,  it  produces 
universal  irritability,  making  it  more  sus- 
ceptible of  all  impressions.  It  quickens 
the  pulse,  increases  its  hardness,  and  oc- 
casions a  kind  of  temporary  fever.  In 
some  constitutions,  it  operates  like  a  poi- 
son. In  some  it  produces  a  kind  of  hectic 
fever;  but  such  effects  commonly  dimi- 
nish on  the  patient  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  medicine. 

Mercury  often  produces  pains,  like  those 
of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a  scrophulous 
nature.  The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
thrown  in  for  the  cure  of  any  venereal  com- 
plaint, must  be  proportioned  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease.  A  small  quantity, 
vised  quickly,  will  have  equal  effects  to 
those  of  a  large  one  employed  slowly;  but 
if  these  effects  are  merely  local,  that  is, 
upon  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  the  consti- 
tution at  large  not  being  equally  stimulated, 
the  effects  upon  the  diseased  parts  must  he 
less,  which  may  be  known  by  the  local 
disease  not  giving  way  in  proportion  to  the 
eifectd  of  mercury  ori  some  particular  pari. 
If  it  be  given  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
increased  gradually,  so  as  to  steal  in- 
sensibly on  the  constitution,  a  vast  quan- 
tity at  a  time  may  at  length  be  thrown 
in  without  any  visble  effects  at  all. 

The  constitution,  or  parts,  are  more 
susceptible  of  mercury  at  first  than  after- 
wards. 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels, 
rtnd  causey  violent  purging,  even  of  blood. 


This  effect  is  remedied  by  intermitting  ihe 
use  of  the  medicine,  and  exhibit 
opium.  At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly 
determined  to  the  mouth,  and  proda 
inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  excessive 
flow  of  saliva.  To  obtain  relief  in  this 
circumstance,  purgatives,  nitre,  sulphur, 
gum-arabic,  lime-water,  camphor,  bark, 
kali-sulphuratum,  blisters,  &c.  have  been 
advised.  Mr.  Pearson,  however,  does  not 
place  much  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
such  means ;  and,  the  mercury  being  dis- 
continued for  a  time,  he  recommends  the 
patient  to  be  freely  exposed  to  a  cold 
air,  witl)  the  occasional  use  of  cathartics, 
mineral  acids,  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  assi- 
duous application  of  astringent  gargles. 
The  most  material  objection  (says  Mr 
Pearson,)  which  1  foresee  against  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  I  have  recommended,  is 
the  hazard  to  which  the  patient  will  be  ex- 
posed of  having  the  saliva  suddenly  check- 
ed, and  of  suffering  some  other  disease  in 
consequence  of  it. 

The  hasty  suppression  of  a  plyalism  may 
be  followed  by  serious  inconveniencies,  as 
violent  pains,  vomiting,  and  general  con- 
vulsions. 

Cold  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach,  or 
exposure  of  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  must 
be  guarded  against  during  a  course  of  mer- 
cury. Should  a  suppression  of  the  ptyalism 
take  place,  from  any  act  of  indiscretion, 
a  quick  introduction  of  mercury  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
the  warm  bath. 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth, 
sometimes  produces  inflammation,  which 
now  and  then  terminates  in  mortification. 
The  ordinary  operation  of  mercury  does 
not  permanently  injure  the  constitution  ; 
but,  occasionally,  the  impairment  is  very 
material ;  mercury  may  even  produce  local 
diseases,  and  retard  the  cure  of  chancres, 
buboes,  and  certain  effects  of  the  lues  ve- 
nerea, after  the  poison  has  been  destroyed. 
Occasionally,  mercury  acts  on  the  system 
as  a  poison,  quite  unconnected  with  its 
agency  as  a  remedy,  and  neither  propor- 
tionate to  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
nor  actual  quantity  of  the  mineral  ab- 
sorbed. Mr  Pearson  lias  termed  this 
morbid  state  of  the  system  erethismus  ;  it 
is  characterised  by  great  depression  of 
strength,  a  sense  of  anxiety  about  the  prs- 
cordia,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  fre- 
quent sighing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick, 
and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occa- 
sional vomiting,  a  pale  contracted  coun- 
tenance, a  sense  of  coldness;  but  the 
tongue  is  seldom  furred,  and  neither  the 
natural  or  vital  functions  are  much  dis- 
turbed. When  this  effect  of  mercury 
takes  place,  the  use  of  mercury  should  be 
discontinued,  whatever  may  be  the  v 
extent,  or  violence  of  the  venereal  dis< 
The  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a  dry 
and  cool  air,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  give 
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iatigue  ;  in  this  way  the  patient  will  often 
recover  in  ten  or  fourteen  clays.  In  the 
early  stage,  the  erethismns  may  often  be 
averted  by  leaving  off  the  me'rcnry  and 
giving  camphor  mixture  with  volatile  al- 
kali. Occasionally,  the  use  of  mercury 
brings  on  a  peculiar  eruption,  which  has 
received  the  names  of  mercurial  rash, 
eczema  mercuriale,  lepra  aiercurialis,  mer- 
curial disease,  and  erythema  mercuriale. 

in  order  that  mercury  should  act  on  the 
human  body,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  oxydised,  or  combined  with  an  acid. 
The  mercury  contained  in  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri  is  an  oxyde.  The  metal,  how- 
ever, in  the  mercural  ointment,  is  the  most 
simple  and  least  combined  form  of  all  its 
preparations,  and  hence,  (says  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,)  it  not  only  operates  with  more 
mildness  on  the  system,  but  with  more 
specific  effect  on  the  disease.  Various  salts 
of  mercury  operate  more  quickly  when 
given  internally  fhan  mercurial  frictions  ; 
but  few  practitioners  of  the  present  day 
confide  in  the  internal  UBe  of  mercury 
alone  ;  particularly  when  the  venereal  virus 
has  produced  effects  in  consequence  of 
absorption.  Rubbing  in  mercurial  ointment 
is  the  mode  of  affecting  the  system  with 
mercury  in  the  present  clay ;  and,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  mode  of  applying  mercury, 
Mr.  Abernethy  recommends  the  mercurial 
fumigation,  where  the  patient  has  not 
strength  to  rub  in  ointment,  and  whose 
bowels  will  not  bear  the  internal  exhibition 
of  it. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  use 
art?, 

1.  Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

2.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  cinereum. 

3.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

4.  Oxy-mnrias  hydrargyri. 

5.  Submurias  hydrargyri. 

6.  Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

7.  Hydrargyrua  cum  creta. 

S.  Hydrargyrua  precipitatus  albus. 

9.   Hydrargyrus  purificatus. 

Mercury,  dog's.     See  Cynocrambe. 

.Mercury,  English.    See  Bonus  henricus. 

.Mercury,  French.    See  Mercurialis. 

.Mkhoiulmum.  (From  ,ufgcc,  a  part,  and 
tlnxamov,  a  balh.)    A  partial  bath. 

MKROCELE.  (From  fugoe,  the  thigh, 
and  k;iAx,  a  tumour.)  A  femoral  hernia.  See 
Hernia. 

Mr. no*.    (M*goc.)    The  thigh. 

Minus.  Applied  to  several  tilings  in  the 
same  sense  as  genuine,  or  unadulterated, 
as  merum  vimnn,  neat  wine. 

Mesai^bum.  (From  ^woc,  the  middle, 
and  «g«M,  the  belly.)   The  mesentery. 

MBKTASTHEUM  CHIITSTAI.LISUM.  The 

juice  of  this  plant,  in  a  dose  of  four  spoon- 
fuls every  two  hours,  it  is  Asserted,  has 
removed  an  obstinate  spasmodic  affection 

of  'lie  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  would 
.  Id  to  other  remedies. 
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MESENTERIC.  Meseraic.  Belonging 
to  the  mesentery.     See  Mesentery. 

MESENTERIC  ARTERIES.  Arterim 
mesenteric^.  Two  branches  of  the  aorta  in 
the  abdomen  are  so  called.  The  superior 
mesenteric  is  the  second  branch  ;  it  is  dis- 
tributed upon  the  mesentery,  and  gives  off 
the  superior  or  right  colic  artery.  The 
inferior  mesenteric  is  the  fifth  branch  of 
the  aorta  ;  it  sends  off  the  internal  hemor- 
rhoidal. 

MESENTERIC  GLANDS.  Glandular 
mesenteric*.  These  are  conglobate,  and  are 
situated  here  and  there  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  mesentery.  The  chvle 
from  the  intestines  passes  through  these 
glands  to  the  thoracic  clttct. 

MESENTERIC  PLEXUS  OF  NERVES. 
Nervorum  pleacut  mesenteric^.  The  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  lower  mesenteric  plexuses 
of  nerves  are  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
great  intercostal  nerves. 

MESENTERIC  VEINS.  Verne  mesente. 
iicx.  Ihey  all  run  into  one  trunk,  that 
evacuates  its  blood  into  the  vena  portaj. 
See  Vena  porta. 

MESENTERITIS.  (From  ^iwtfww,  the 
mesentery.)  An  inflammation  of  ttie  me- 
sentery. A  species  of  peritonitis  of  Cul- 
len. 

MESENTERY.  (Mesenterium ;  from 
(awoc;,  the  middle,  and  tvli$ov,  an  intestine.) 
A  membrane  in  the  cavi'y  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and 
to  which  the  intestines  adhere.  It  is  form- 
ed of  a  duplicature  of  the  peritonarum,  and 
contains  within  it,  adipose  membrane,  lac- 
teals,  lymphatics,  lacteal  glands,  mesen- 
teric arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.  Its  use 
is  to  sustain  the  intestines  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  possess  both  mobility  and  firm- 
ness ;  to  support  and  conduct  with  safety 
the  blood-vessels,  lacteals,  and  nerves;  to 
fix  the  glands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to 
the  intestines. 

It  consists  of  three  parts :  one  uniting 
the  small  intestines,  which  receives  the 
proper  name  of  mesentery;  another  con- 
necting the  great  intestines,  termed  meso- 
colon ;  and  a  third  attached  to  the  rectum 
termed  mesorectum. 

Meseiiaic.   The  same  as  mesenteric. 

Meseuiox    See  Mezerium. 

MESini.  A  disorder  of  the  liver,  men- 
tioned bj  Avicenna,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  heaviness,  tumour,  inflammation, 
pungent  pain,  and  blackness  of  the  tonffue 

MESOCOLON.  (From  ,,«««,  the  mid- 
dle, and  Kaskoy,  the  colon.)  The  portion 
of  the  mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is 
attached.  The  mesentery  and  mesocolon 
are  the  most  important  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  peritoneum.  In  the  pelvis 
the  peritonaeum  spreads  itself  shortly  be' 
fore  the  rectum.  But  whore  that  intestine 
becomes  loose,  and  forms  the  semilunar 
curve,  the  peritonaeum  there  rises  cons" 
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derably  from  the  middle  iliac  vessels,  and 
region  of  the  psoas  muscle,  double,  and 
with  a  figure  adapted  for  reoeivm^  the  hol- 
low colon.  But  above,  on  the  left  side, 
the  colon  is  connected  with  almost  no  in- 
termediate loose  production  to  tiie  perito- 
naeum, spread  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  as 
high  as  the  spleen,  where  this  part  of  the 
peritonaeum,  which  gave  a  coat  to  the  co- 
lon, being  extended  under  the  spleen, 
receives  and  sustains  that  viscus  in  a  hol- 
low superior  recess. 

Afterwards  the  peritonaeum,  from  the 
left  kidney,  from  the  interval  between  the 
kidneys,  from  the  large  vessels,  and  from 
the  right  kidney,  emerges  forwards  under 
the  pancreas,  and  forms  a  broad  and  suf- 
ficiently long  continuous  production,  called 
the  transverse  mesocolon,  which,  like  a 
partition,  divides  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  containing  the  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  from  the  lower  part. 
The  lower  plate  of  this  transverse  produc- 
tion is  continued  singly  from  the  right  me- 
socolon to  the  left,  and  serves  as  an  exter- 
nal coat  to  a  pretty  large  portion  ol  the 
liver,  and  descending  part  of  the  duode- 
num. But  the  tipper  plate,  less  simple  in 
the  course,  departs  from  the  lumbar  perito- 
nxnum  at  the  kidney,  and  region  of  the  ve- 
na cava,  farther  to  the  right  than  the  du- 
odenum, to  which  it  trives  an  external  mem- 
brane, not  quite  to  the  valve  of  the  pylo- 
rus ;  and  beyond  this  intestine,  and  beyond 
the  colon,  it  is  joined  with  the  lower  plate, 
so  that  a  large  part  of  the  duodenum  lies 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mesocolon.  Af- 
terwards, in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the 
mesocolon  is  inflected,  and  descending 
over  the  kidney  of  the  same  side  much 
shorter,  it  includes  the  right  of  the  colon, 
as  far  as  the  intestinum  caecum,  which  rests 
upon  the  iliac  muscle  and  the  appendix, 
whieh  is  provided  with  a  peculiar  long 
curved  mesentery.  There  the  mesocolon 
terminates,  almost  at  the ,  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta. 

The  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the 
mesentery  is  hollow,  so  that  the  air  may 
be  forced  in  between  its  two  lamina:,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  expand  them  into  a 
>  ig.  At  the  place  where  it  sustains  the 
>-oion,  and  also  from  part  of  the  intestinum 
rectum,  the  mesocolon,  continuous  with 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  intestine,  forms 
itself  into  small  slender  bags,  resembling 
the  omentum,  for  the  most  part  in  pairs, 
with  their  loose  extremities  thicker  and 
bifid,  and  capable  of  admitting  air  blown 
in  between  the  plates  of  the  mesocolon. 

Mesoc  rani  int.  (From  /uwee,  the  mid- 
dle, and  x^-xnov,  the  skull.)  The  crown  of 
tite  head,  or  vertex. 

Mesooastrium.  (From  /usa-oc,  the  mid- 
dle, and  }*D)e,  the  stomach.)  The  sub- 
stance, on  the  concave  part  of  the  stomach, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent  parts. 


Mesoi  |  From  f*tr«t,  the  n 

and  y),aiTrxt  the   tongue.)      A  m 
serted  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue. 

Mesomeria.  (From  /xuro;,  the  middle, 
and  (Uirgw,  the  thigh.)  The  parts  between 
the  thighs. 

Mksomphalium.  (From  /u«roc,  the  mid- 
dle, and  0/j.qa.xos,  the  navel.)  The  middle, 
of  the  navel. 

Mesophhttai.  (From  /uhtoc,  the  mid- 
dle, and  ocpgt/a,  the  eyebrows.)  The  part 
between  the  eyebrows. 

Mesopeeurttm.  (From  lh<t^,  the  mid- 
dle, and  7rhiv£ov,  a  rib.)  The  space  or  mus- 
cles between  the  ribs. 

MESORECTUM.  (From  ptiroe,  the  mid- 
die,  and  rectum,  the  straight  gut.)  The 
portion  of  peritonaeum  which  connects  the 
rectum  to  the  pelvis. 

Mis  >tuk\  vii.  (From  /nes-cc,  the  mid- 
dle, and  &sv*§,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  A 
muscle  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

MESPILUS.  (Oti  (v  /u(7c;  cmoc,  be- 
cause it  has  a  cap  or  crown  in  the  middle 
of  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnx.ui  system.  Class,  Icosundrta. 
Order,  Pentagynia. 

2.  The  pliarmocopoeial  name  of  the 
medlar.  This  fruit,  and  also  its  seeds, 
have  been,  used  medicinally.  The  tree 
which  bears  them  is  the  Mespilus  ger- 
manica  of  Linnaeus.  The  immature  fruit 
is  serviceable  in  checking  diarrhoeas  ;  and 
the  seeds  were  formerly  esteemed  in  allay- 
ing the  pain  attendant  on  nephritic  dis- 
eases. 

Mespilus  geti^ a-vica.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  medlar-tree.    See  Mespilus. 

Mktahasis.  (From  fAtTuQuvm,  to  di- 
gress.)  Metabole.  A  change  of  remedy, 
of  practice,  or  disease  ;  cr  any  change  from 
one  thing  to  another,  either  in  the  curative 
indications,  or  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
temper. 

Metabole.     See  Metaliasis. 

METACARPAL  BOXES.  The  five 
longitudinal  bones  that  are  situated  between 
the  wrist  and  the  fingers  :  they  are  distin- 
guished into  the  metacarpal  b)ne  of  the; 
thumb,  fore-finger,  &c. 

METACAIii'JUS.  (From  ^t*,  after, 
and  Ki^TT'jc,  the  wrist.)  Metacar[iinm.  That 
part  of  the  hand  which  is  between  the 
wrist  and  the  finger<. 

Metacarpus.  A  muscle  of  the  carpus. 
See  Adductor  met acarpi  minimi  digit*  ma 

Metacerasma.  (From  ttna,  after,  and 
Ki^nnu lii,  to  mix.)  Cerasma.  A  mixture 
temp-red  with  any  additional  substance. 

Mktacheirixi*  (From  ^jT^wgifoi,  to 
perform  by  the  hand.)  Surgery.  Any 
manual  operation. 

Metachoresis.  (From  j«frzp^'«,  to 
digres;.)  The  translation  of  a  disease  from 
one  parr,  to  another. 

MtTAfisEMA.      (From    fura.    and   u.v. . 
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to  remove.)     Diseased  pupil  of  the  eye,  or 
'ion  of  it. 
Metacokdylus.     (From  ftsTa,  after,  and 
*av«ft/X9c,    a  kiuickle.)      Tlie  last  joint  of  a 
finger,  or  that  which  contains  the  nail. 

Ml  TALLAGE.  (Fl'OlTl        fAiTOLXK-XrltU,        to 

change  )     A  change  in  the  state  or  treat- 
ment of  a  disease. 

METALLURGIA.  (From  /uera.>\\cv,  a 
metal,  and  t^yov,  work,  labour.)  That  part 
of  chymistry  wliicli  concerns  the  operations 
of  metals. 

METALS.  AVe  are  at  present  acquaint- 
ed with  twenty-two  metals,  essentially  dif- 
fering from  each  other,  namely, 

lie.  Tungsten.  Molybdena.  Chrome. 
Colulnbium.  Titanium.  Uranium.  Cobalt. 
Nickel.  Manganese.  Bismuth.  Antimony. 
Tellurium.  Mercury.  Zinc.  Tin.  Lend. 
Iron.  Copper.  Silver.  Gold.  Fiali- 
na. 

The  ancient  division  of  these  substances 
into  noble  or  perfect,  and  semi  or  imper- 
fect metals,  is  now  abandoned,  and  we  class 
them  into  different  genera  ;  proceeding  in 
a  gradation  from  those  which  possess,  in  a 
centain  sense,  the  least,  to  those  which  pos- 
sess the  most  metallic  properties. 
Classification  of  JMetals. 

1.  Very  brittle  and  acidifiable  JMetals. — 
Arsenic.  Tungsten.  Molybdena.  Chrome. 
Colurobium. 

2.  I^ss  brittle  and  simply  oxijdable  Me- 
tals.— Titanium.  Uranium.  Cobalt.  Nic- 
kel. Manganese.  Bismuth.  Antimony. 
Tellurium. 

3.  Partly  ductile  and  oxydable  JMetals. — 
Mercury.     Zinc. 

4.  Very  ductile  and  easily  oxydable  JMe- 
tals.— Tin.     Lead.     Iron.     Copper. 

5.  Exceedingly  ductile  and  difficultly  oxy- 
dable Metals.—SAver.  Gold.  Platina. 

All  the  metals  are  found  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  though  sometimes  they  are 
on  the  surface.  They  are  met  with  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  with  other  matters, 
such  as  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  acids  ;  parti- 
cularly with  the  carbonic,  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, and  phosphoric  acids.  They  are 
also  found  combined  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  a  pure  metal- 
lic state,  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye. 

In  their  different  states  of  combination, 
they  are  said  to  be  mineralized,  and  are 
called  ORES.  The  ores  of  metals  are, 
for  the  most  part,  found  in  nature  in  moun- 
tainous districts;  and  always  in  such  as 
form  a  continued  chain.  There  are  moun- 
tains which  consist  entirely  of  iron  ore, 
but,  in  general,  the  metallic  part  of  a  moun- 
tain bears  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion 
to  its  bulk.  Ores  are  also  met  with  in  the 
cavities  or  crevices  of  rocks,  forming  what 
are  termed  Veiss,  which  are  moie  easily 
discovered  in  these  situations  than  when 
they  lie  level  in  plains. 

The  metallic  matter  of  ores  is  very  gene- 
rall)  incr  itermingled  with  some 


earthy  substance,  different  from  the  rock 
in  which  the  vein  is  situated  ;  which  is  term- 
ed its  MATRIX.  This,  however,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  mineralizing  sub- 
stance with  which  the  metal  is  combined, 
such  as  sulphur,  &c. 

General  physical  Properties  of  Metals. 

All  metuls  are  combustible  bodies. 
They  possess  a  certain  brilliancy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complete  reflection  of  the 
light  that  falls  upon  them,  which  is  termed 
metallic  lustre.  They  are  the  most  dense 
and  heavy  substances  in  nature  ;  the  hea- 
viest fossil,  not  metallic,  having  a  specific 
gravity  much  below  that  of  the  lightest 
metal.  They  are  the  most  opaque  of  all 
bodies.  A  stone  of  the  greatest  opacity, 
when  divided  into  thin  plates,  has  more  or 
less  transparency  ;  whereas  gold  is  the  only 
me«al  which  admits  of  being  reduced  to 
such  a  degree  of  thinness  as  to  admit  the 
smallest  perceptible  transmission  of  light. 
Gold  leaf;  which  is  about  1-280,000  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  transmits  light  of  a 
lively  green  colour  ;  but  silver,  copper,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  metals,  are  perfectly 
opaque.  Another  property,  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  metals,  (though  they  do  not 
all  possess  it,)  is  malleability  ,■  by  which  is 
meant  a  capacity  of  having  their  surface 
increased,  either  in  length  or  breadth, 
without  being  liable  to  fracture.  This 
capacity  is  no*  precisely  the  same  in  those 
metals  which  do  possess  it,  for  some,  which 
admit  of  extension  when  struck  with  a 
hammer,  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire,  which 
property  is  termed  ductility  ;  this  property 
depends,  in  some  meas.ire,  on  another  pe- 
culiar quality  of  metals,  namely  tenacity ; 
by  which  is  meant  the  power  which  a  me- 
tallic wire,  of  a  given  diameter,  has  of  re- 
sisting  the  action  of  a  weight  suspended 
from  its  extremity.  All  metals  are  fusible, 
though  the  degree  of  'emperature  at  which 
this  can  be  effected  differs  very  much. 
Mercury  is  always  fluid  at-the  ordinary 
temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  while  pla- 
tina can  scarcely  be  melted  by  the  most 
intense  heat  of  our  furnaces.  Metals  are 
perfectly  opaque  when  in  a  state  of  fusion  ; 
and  are  crystallizable  when  suffered  to  cool 
slowly  and  undisturbed.  The  tetrahedron 
and  the  cube  are  their  primitive  figures, 
though  they  very  often  take  the  octahedral 
form.  They  can  likewise  be  volatalized  at 
very  high  temperatures.  They  are  the  best 
conductors  of  caloric  and  electricity.  Their 
susceptibility  of  combination  is  very  great  : 
they  unite  with  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. They  do  not  combine  with  earths 
by  fusion  ;  but  their  oxyds  readily  unite  to 
acitls,  alkalies,  and  earths.  They  decom- 
pose water  and  several  acids.  Some  effect 
this  at  common  temperatures  :  some  re- 
quire a  red  heat,  and  others  the  interpo- 
sition of  another  body.  Water  does  not 
dissolve  any  of  the  metals,  though  it  is  a 
solvent  of  some  of  their  oxyds.     They  are 
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insoluble  in  ardent  spirit,  ether,  or  oils. 
They  are  all  capable  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  though  many  of  them  require  very 
high  temperature*  to  effect  this  union,  and 
others  cannot  be  united  to  it  but  in  an  in- 
direc  manner.  Most  of  the  meta'.s  can  be 
combined  with  each  other  ;  they  then  form 
alloys,  many  of  which  are  of  the  greatest 
utilitv  in  the  arts. 

METAMORFHOPSIA.  (From  /m*^ 
qurts,  a  change,  and  o-h?>  sight.)  Visut  defi- 
guratiu.  Disfigured  vision.  It  is  a  defect 
in  vision,  by  which  persons  perceive  objects 
changed  in  heir  figures.  The  species  are, 
1.  Mttamorphopsia  acuta,  when  objects  ap- 
pear  much  larger  than  their  •  ize.  2.  Me- 
tamorphopsia  diminuta,  when  objects  appear 
diminished  in  size,  arising  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  former.  3.  Met amor phopsia 
nutans,  objects  seem  to  be  in  motion  ;  to 
the  vertiginous  and  intoxicated  persons, 
every  thing  seems  to  stagger.  4.  Metamor- 
phopsia  tortuosa  sett  fiexuosa,  when  objects 
appear  tortuous,  or  bending.  5.  Metamor- 
phopsia  inversa,  when  all  objects  appear  in- 
verted. 6.  Metamorphopsia  imaginaria,  is 
the  vision  of  a  thing  not  present,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  delirious,  and  in  maniacs. 
7.  Metamorphopsia  from  a  remaining  im- 
pression :  it  happens  to  those  who  very  at- 
tentively examine  objects,  particularly  in  a 
great  light,  some  time  after  to  perceive  the 
impression. 

Metapedicm.  (From  /xtrn,  after,  and  wuc, 
the  foot.)     The  metatarsus. 

Metaphrenum.  (From  p-ru.,  after,  and 
Q^m;,  the  diaphragm.)  That  part  of  the 
back  which  is  behind  the  diaphragm. 

Metaporopoiesis.  (From  //«•*,  cro^cr,  a 
duct,  and  7ruta>,  to  make.)  A  change  in  the 
poi-es  of  the  body. 

Metaptosis.  (From  /jivntTmrTm,  to  di- 
gress.) A  change  from  one  disease  to 
another. 

METASTASIS.  (From  /juBitt^i,  to 
change,  to  translate.)  The  translation  of  a 
disease  from*  one  place  to  another. 

Metastncrisis.  (From  fjrtroi.Tuyx.yva>,  to 
transmute.)  Any  change  of  constitu- 
tion. 

METATARSAL  BONES.  The  five 
longitudinal  bones  between  the  tarsus  and 
the  toes ;  they  are  distinguished  into  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  fore 
toe,  &c. 

METATARSUS.  (From  yt-ra.,  after, 
and  <r*g?oc,  the  tarsus.)  That  part  of  the 
foot  between  the  tarsus  and  toes. 

Metella  ncx.     See  JVux  vomica. 

Meteorismcs.  (From  /uroegos,  a  vapiur.) 
1.  A  flatulent  dropsy. 

2.  A  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen, 
taking  place  suddenly  in  acute  diseases. 

Meteoros.  (MVrsa>$oc :  from  /us7*,  and 
*uta>,  to  elevate.)  Elevated,  suspended, 
erect,  sublime,  tumid.  Galen  expounds 
pains  of  this  sort,  as  being  those  which 
affect  the  peritonaeum,  or  other  more  su 


pcrhcial  puts  of  the  body :    these  are  op- 
posed to  the  more  deep-seated  ones. 

Metheglijj.  A  drink  prepared  from 
honey  by  fermentation. 

Methemerinus.  (From  fxttx,  and  tip**, 
a  day.)     A  quotidian  fever. 

Metuodica  medicina.  Signifies  that 
practice  which  was  conducted  by  rules, 
such  as  are  taught  by  Galen  and  his  follow- 
ers, in  opposition  to  the  empirical  prac- 
tice. 

Mftiiodds.  (From  //»t*,  and  o<for,  a 
way.)  The  method,  or  ratio,  by  which  any 
operation  or  cure  is  conducted. 

.Mf.toi'ion.  Mrranriov.  American  su- 
mach, a  species  of  Rhus.  It  is  a  name 
of  the  bitter  almond,  also  of  an  oil,  or  an 
ointment,  made  by  Dioscorides,  which  was 
thus  called  because  it  had  galbanum  in  it, 
which  was  collected  from  a  plant  called 
Metopium. 

Metopium.  MiruTrton.  An  ointment  made 
of  galbanum. 

Mktopum.  (From  /unx,  after,  and  »4, 
the  eye.)     The  forehead. 

Metosis.  A  kind  of  amaurosis,  from  ail 
excess  of  short  sightedness. 

METRA.  (From  (MKTwg,  a  mother.)  Th* 
womb. 

Metrenchtta.  (From  /utr^a.,  the  womb, 
and  e>^i/a>,  to  pour  into.)  Injections  into  the 
womb. 

Metrenciiytes.  (From  yrg*.,  the  womb, 
and  *yxx"">  *-°  pour  in.)  A  syringe  to  inject 
fluids  into  the  womb.) 

METRITIS.  (From  ixmyt,  the  womb.) 
Inflammation  of  the  uterus.  See  Hysteri- 
tis. 

Metroceljj)ks.  (From  yurxg,  a  mother, 
and  x-iA/c,  a  spot,  or  mole.)  A  mole,  or 
mark,  impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  mo- 
ther's imagination. 

Metrocelis.  (From  ,u»TJ»g,  a  mother, 
and  kukk,  a  blemish.)  A  mole,  or  mark, 
impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  mother's 
imagination. 

Metro-mania.  A  rage  for  reciting 
verses.  In  the  Acta  Societatis  Medicac 
Havniensis,  published  1779,  is  an  account 
of  a  tertian  attended  with  remarkable  symp- 
toms ;  one  of  which  was  the  metro-mania, 
which  the  patient  spoke  extempore,  having 
never  before  had  the  least  taste  for  poe- 
try ;  when  the  fit  was  off,  the  patient  be- 
came 9tupid,  and  remained  so  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  paroxysm,  when  the  poetical 
powers  returned  again. 

METROPTOSIS.  (From  urne*.,  the 
uterus,  and  w/t7«,  to  fall  down.)  Prelap- 
sus  uteri.  The  descent  of  the  uterus 
through  the  vagina. 

Metrorrhagia.  (From  ^x-rga.the  womb, 
and  gxyv-j/jLt,  to  break  out.)  An  excessive 
discharge  from  the  womb. 

Meu.     See  Meum  athamanticum. 

Meu.m  atuamanticlm.  (From  fj.iun, 
less  ;  so  called,  according  to  Minshew, 
from  its  diminutive  size.)     Meu.    Spignel. 
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Baldmoney.  The  root  of  this  plant,  JEthusa 
in<tum,  is  recommended  as  a  carminative, 
stomachic,  and  for  attenuating  viscid  hu- 
mours, and  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
nature  as  lavage,  differing  in  its  smell  being 
rather  more  agreeable,  somewhat  like  that 
of  parsnips,  but  stronger,  and  being  in  its 
taste  less  sweet,  and  more  warm,  or  acrid. 

Mexicaivom.  (From  Mexico,  whence 
it  is  brought.)  A  name  of  the  balsam  of 
Peru. 

Mexico  seed-     See  Jiicinus. 

Mexico  tea.     See  liotrys  mexicana. 

Mezereon.     See  Mezereum. 

MEZEREUM.  (  \  word  of  some  barba- 
rous dialect.)  Mezereon.  Spurge-olive. 
Widow-wail.  This  plant,  Daphne  mezere- 
um of  Linnauis  :—f!oribiis  sessilibus  ternis 
caulinis,  foliis  lanceolatit  deciduis,  is  ex- 
tremely acrid,  especially  when  fresh,  and, 
if  retained  in  the  mouth,  excites  great  and 
long  continued  heat  and  inflammation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  the  ber- 
ries also  have  the  same  effects,  and,  when 
swallowed,  prove  a  powerful  corrosive 
poison,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  dogs, 
wolves,  and  foxes.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  the  part  employed  medicinally  in  the 
decoctum  sarsaparillte  composition,  to  assist 
mercury  in  resolving  nodes  and  other  ob- 
stinate symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  antisy- 
philitic  virtues  of  mezereum,  however, 
have  been  by  many  writers  very  justly 
doubted.  The  result  of  my  own  experi- 
ence (says  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital) by  no  means  accords  with  the  re- 
presentation given  of  this  root  by  former 
writers.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  in  the  course  of  many  years  ob- 
servation, I  feel  myself  authorised  to  assert, 
unequivocally,  that  the  mezereum  has  not 
the  power  of  curing  the  venereal  disease  in 
auy  one  stage,  or  under  any  one  form, 
jjr  a  decoction  of  this  root  should  ever  re- 
duce a  venereal  node,  where  no  mercury 
has  been  previously  given,  yet  the  patient 
will  by  no  means  be  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  mercury  for  as 
long  a  space  of  time,  and  in  as  large  a 
quantity,  as  if  no  mezereum  had  been 
taken.  With  respect  to  the  power  it  is 
said  to  possess,  of  alleviating  the  pain, 
and  diminishing  the  bulk  of  membranous 
nodes,  nothing  peculiar  and  appropriate  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  mezereum  on  these  ac- 
counts, since  we  obtain  the  same  good 
effects  from  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  volatile 
alkali,  blistering  plasters,  he.  Neverthe- 
less, venereal  nodes,  which  have  subsided 
under  the  use  of  any  of  these  articles  of  the 
materia  medica,  will  appear  again,  and 
often  with  additional  symptoms,  if  a  full 
and  efficacious  course  of  mercury  be  not 
submitted  to.  It  has,  indeed,  been  al- 
leged, that  mezereum  always  alleviates 
the  pain  occasioned  by  a  venereal  node, 
and  generally  reduces  it,  where  the  peri- 
osteum only  is  affected ;    and  that  it  sel- 


dom fails  of  removing  those  enlargements 
of  the  periosteum  which  have  not  yielded 
during  the  administration  of  mercury. 

That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases 
like  these,  may  have  fallen  to  the  share  of 
those  who  made  the  assertion,  it  would  not 
become  me  to  deny  ;  but  I  have  met  with 
few  such  agreeable  evidences  of  the  effica- 
cy of  this  medicine.  I  have  given  the  me- 
zereum in  the  form  of  a  simple  decoction, 
and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  de- 
coctions of  the  woods,  in  muny  cases, 
where  no  mercury  had  been  previously 
employed,  but  never  with  advantage  to  a 
single  patient.  I  have  also  tried  it,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  after  the  completion  of 
a  course  of  mercury  ;  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  cases,  where  the  thickened 
state  of  the  periosteum  was  removed  during 
the  exhibition  of  it,  I  never  saw  the  leasj; 
benefit  derived  from  taking  this  medicine. 
In  a  few  cases  of  anomalous  pains,  which 
I  supposed  were  derived  from  irregulari- 
ties during  a  mercurial  course,  the  'meze- 
reum was  of  service,  after  I  had  tried  the 
common  decoction  of  the  woods  without 
success  ;  but  even  in  this  description  of 
cases,  I  have  always  found  it  a  very  uncer- 
tain remedy.  I  have  made  trial  of  this 
vegetable  in  a  great  number  of  scrofulous 
cases,  where  the  membranes  covering  the 
bones  were  in  a  diseased  state,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  one  single  patient  obtained 
any  evident  and  material  benefit  from 
it. 

The  late  Dr.  Cullen,  whose  reports  may 
justly  claim  attention  from  all  medical 
men,  when  treating  of  the  mezereum,  in 
his  Materia  Medica,  says,  "  I  have  fre- 
quently employed  it  in  several  cutaneous 
affections,  and  sometimes  with  success." 
It  were  to  have  been  wished,  that  the  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  had  specified  what  those 
diseases  of  the  skin  were,  in  which  the 
mezereum  was  sometimes  employed  with 
success  ;  for,  if  I  except  an  instance  or  two 
of  lepra,  in  which  the  decoction  of  this 
plant  conferred  a  temporary  benefit,  I 
have  very  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  me- 
dicinal virtue,  either  in  syphilis,  or  in  the 
sequela:  of  that  disease,  in  scrofula,  or  in 
cutaneous  affections.  Indeed  the  mezere- 
um is  of  so  acrimonious  a  nature,  often 
producing  heat  and  other  disagreeable 
sensations  in  the  fauces,  and,  on  many  oc- 
casions, disordering  the  prims  vix,  that  I 
do  not  often  subject  my  patients  to  the 
certain  inconveniences  which  are  connected 
with  the  primary  effects  of  this  medicine, 
as  they  are  rarely  compensated  by  any  other 
important  and  useful  qualities. 

Mezereum     acetatitm.  Very     thin 

slices  of  the  bark  of  the  fresh  mezereon 
root  are  to  be  steeped  for  twenty-tour 
hours  in  common  vinegar-  The  late  Dr. 
Morris  usually  directed  t  he  application  of 
this  remedy  to  issues,  when  a  discharge 
from  them  coild  not  be  encouraged  bv  the 
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common  means.    It  generally  answers  this  Militaris  iierba.    See  Millefolium. 

purpose  very  effectually  in  the  course  of  Milium.    (From  militttn,  a  millet-seed.) 

one  night,  the  pea  being  removed,  and  a  Orutum.    A  very  white  and  hard  tubercle, 

small  portion  of  the  bark  applied  over  the  in  size  and  colour  resembling  a  millet-seed, 

opening.  Its  seat  is  immediately  under  the  cuticle, 

MIASMA.  (From  f*ntvta>,  to  infect.)  See  so  that,  when  pressed,  the  contents  escape, 

Contagion.  appearing  of  an  atheromatous  nature. 

Mic'rocosmic  bezoaii.    See  Calculus.  Milium  solis.    See  Lithospermum. 

MiciioleuconymfhjEa.       (From    pttgot,  MILK.      Lac.      A    fluid    secreted 


small,  AEt/jccf,  white,  and  vu/xq*.i*.,  the  water- 
lily.)    The  small  white  water  lily. 

MicnoxTMPHjEA.     (From  /uik^oc,   small, 


by 

peculiar  glands,  and   designed  to  nourish 

young  animals  in  the  early  part  of  their 

life.     It  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  a 

and  vufxQzin,  the  water-lily.)    The  smaller    mild  saccharine  taste,  and  a  slightly  aro- 

water-lily.  matic  smell.     It  is  separated   immediately 

Microrchis.     (From  /uui^o;,  small,  and    from  the  blood,  in  the  breasts  or  udders  of 

°§/t'f>  a  testicle.)    One  whose  testicles  are    female  animals.      Man,  quadrupeds,    and 

unusually  small.  cetaceous  animals,  are   the  only  creatures 

Microsphyxia.  (From  ffix^c,  small,  and    which  afford  milk.     All  other  animals  are 

<r<pulji;,  the  pulse.)   A  debility  and  smallness    destitute  of  the  organs  which  secrete  this 

of  the  pulse,  fluid.    Milk  differs  greatly  in  the  several 

Midnff.    See  Diaphragm.  animals. 

Migma.    (From  [xryvvu,  to  mix.)   Aeon-        The  following  are  the  Properties  of  ani- 


fection,  or  ointment 

Migrana.    A  corruption  of  hxmicrania. 

Milfoil,  common.    See  Millefolium. 

MILIARIA.    (From  milium,   millet;  so 
called  because  the  small  pustules,  or  ves 


mal  and  human  milk  : 

Milk  separates  spontaneously  into  cream, 
cheese,  and  serum  of  milk;  and  that  sooner 
in  a  warm  situation  than  in  a  cold  one  In 
a  greater  temperature  than  that  of  the  air, 


cles,  upon  the  skin  resemble  millet-seed.)  it  acesces  and  coagulates,  but  more  easily 

Miliary  fever.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the  and  quicker  by  the  addition  of  acid  salts, 

class  pyrexia,    and  order  exanthemata  of  or  coagulating  plants.    Lime-water  coagu- 

Cullen  ;  characterized  by  synochus  ;  cold  lates  milk   imperfectly.    It    is  not   coagu- 

stage  considerable;  hot  stage  attended  with  lated  by  alkali  pure,  for  it  dissolves  its 

anxiety  and  frequent  sighing  ;  perspiration  caseous  part.    With  carbonated  alkali  the 

of  a  strong  and  peculiar  smell;  eruption,  caseous  and  cremoraceous  parts  of  milk  are 

preceded  by  a  sense  of  pricking,  first  on  changed  into  a  liquid  soap,  which  separates 


the  neck  and  breast,  of  small  red  pimples, 
which  in  two  days  become  white  pustules, 
desquamate,  and  are  succeeded  by  fresh 
pimples.  Miliary  fever  has  been  observed 
to  affect  both  sexes,  and  persons  of  all  ages 
and  constitutions ;  but  females  of  a  deli- 
cate habit  are  most  liable  to  it,  particu- 
larly in  child-bed.  Moist  variable  weather 
is  most  favourable  to  its  appearance,  and 
it  occurs  most  usually  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  It  is  by  some  said  to  be  a  conta- 
gious disease,  and  has  been  known  to  pre- 
vail  epidemically. 


in  the  form  of  white  flakes  :  such  milk,  by 
boiling,  is  changed  into  a  yellow  and  then 
into  a  brown  colour.  Milk,  distilled  to 
dryness,  gives  out  an  insipid  water,  and 
leaves  a  whitish  brown  extract,  called  the 
extract  of  milk ;  which,  dissolved  in  water, 
makes  a  milk  of  less  value.  Milk,  fresh 
drawn,  and  often  agitated  in  a  warm  place, 
by  degrees  goes  into  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, so  that  alkohol  may  be  drawn  over 
by  distillation,  which  is  called  spirit  of 
milk.  It  succeeds  quicker,  if  yeast  be  add- 
ed to  the  milk.    Mare's  milk,  as  it  contains 


Very  violent  symptoms,  such  as  coma,    the  greatest  quantity  of  the  sugar  of  milk, 


delirium,  and  convulsion-fits,  now  and  then 
attend  miliary  fever,  in  which  case  it  is  apt 
to  prove  fatal.  A  numerous  eruption  in- 
dicates more  danger  than  a  scanty  one. 
The  eruption  being  steady  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  more  favourable  than  its  fre- 
quently disappearing  and  coming  out  again, 
and  it  is  more  favourable  when  the  places 
covered  with  the  eruption  appear  swelled 
and  stretched  than  when  they  remain  flac- 
cid. According  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  depression  of  spirits,  is  the 
danger  greater.    See  also  Sudamina. 

Miliolum.  (Dim.  ot'  milium,  millet.)  A 
small  uimour  on  the  eyelids,  resembling  in 
size  a  millet-se.  d. 

Miljtaris.  (From  miles,  a  soldier  ; 
so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  curing  fresh 
wounds.)  See  Millefolium. 


is  best  calculated  for  vinous  fermentation. 
The  Principles  of  milk,  or  its  integral 
parts,  are,  1.  The  Aroma,  or  odorous  vola- 
tile principle,  which  flies  off'  from  fresh- 
drawn  milk  in  the  form  of  visible  vapour. 
2.  Water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  milk.  From  one  pound,  eleven 
ounces  of  water  may  be  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation. This  water,  with  the  sugar  of 
milk,  forms  the  serum  of  the  milk.  3. 
Bland  oil,  which,  from  its  lightness,  swims 
on  the  surface  of  milk  after  standing, 
and  forms  the  cream  of  milk.  4.  Cheese, 
separated  by  coagulating  milk,  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  the 
animal  gluten.  5.  Sugar,  obtained  from 
the  serum  of  milk  by  evaporation.  It 
unites  the  caseous  and  butyraceous  part 
with  the  water  of  the  milk.    6.  Some  neu. 
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tral  salts,  as  the  muriate  of  potash  and  mu- 
riate of  lime,  which  are  accidental,  not 
being  found  at  all  times,  nor  in  every  milk. 
These  principles  of  milk  differ  widely  in 
respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  according1 
to  the  diversity  of  die  animals. 

The  aroma  of  the  milk  is  of  so  different 
an  odour,  that  persons  accustomed  to  the 
smell,  and  those  whose  olfactory  nerves 
are  very  sensible,  can  easily  distinguish  whe- 
ther milk  be  that  of  the  cow,  goat,  mare, 
ass,  or  human.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  serum  of  the  milk,  which  is  properly 
the  seat  of  the  aroma.  The  serum  of  milk 
is  thicker  and  more  copious  in  the  milk  of 
the  sheep  a»d  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  ass, 
mare,  or  human  mdk.  The  butter  of  goats 
and  cows  is  easily  separated  from  the 
milk,  and  will  not  again  unite  itself  with 
the  butter-milk.  Sheep's  butter  is  soft, 
and  not  of  the  consistence  of  that  obtained 
from  the  cow  and  goat.  Asses',  mares', 
and  human  butter,  can  only  be  separated 
in  the  form  of  cream  ;  which  cream,  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  is  with  ease  again  united 
to  the  milk  from  which  it  is  separated.  The 
cheese  of  cows'  and  goats'  milk  is  solid  and 
elastic,  that  from  asses  and  mares  soft,  and 
that  from  sheep's  milk  almost  as  soft  as 
gluten.  It  is  never  separated  spontane- 
ously from  the  milk  of  a  woman,  but  only 
by  art,  and  is  wholly  fluid.  The  serum 
abounds  most  in  human,  asses',  and  mares' 
milk.  The  milk  of  the  cow  and  goat  con- 
tains less,  and  that  of  the  sheep  least  of 
all.  The  sugar  of  milk  is  in  the  greatest 
quantity  in  the  mares  and  asses,  and  some- 
what less  in  the  human  milk. 

MILK,  ASSES'.  Asses'  milk  has  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  human  milk  in 
colour,  smell,  and  consistence.  When  left 
at  rest  for  a  sufficient  time,  a  cream  forms 
upon  its  surface,  but  by  no  means  in  such 
abundance  as  a  woman's  milk.  Asses'  milk 
differs  from  cows'  milk,  in  its  cream  being 
less  abundant  and  more  insipid;  in  its  con- 
taining less  curd  ;  and  in  its  possessing  a 
greater  proportion  of  sugar. 

MILK,  COWS'.  The  milk  of  women, 
mares,  and  asses,  nearly  agree  in  their  qua- 
lities ;  that  of  cows,  goats,  and  sheep, 
possess  properties  rather  different.  Of 
these,  cows'  milk  approaches  nearest  to 
that  yielded  by  the  female  breast,  but  dif- 
fers very  much  in  respect  to  the  aroma ; 
it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cream 
and  cheese,  and  less  serum  than  human 
milk  ;  also  less  sugar  than  mares'  and  asses' 
milk. 

Cows'  milk  forms  a  very  essential  part  of 
human  sustenance,  being  adapted  to  every 
state  and  age  of  the  body ;  but  particularly 
to  infants,  after  being  weaned. 

MILK,  EWES'.  This  resembles  almost 
precisely  that  of  the  cow;  its  cream,  how- 
ever, is  more  abundant,  and  yields  a  butter 
not  so  consistent  as  cow's  milk  butter.  It 
makes  excellent  cheese. 


MILK,  GOATS'.  It  resembles  cows', 
except  in  its  greater  consistence ;  like  that 
milk,  it  throws  up  abundance  of  cieam, 
from  which  butter  is  easily  obtained. 

MILK,  HUMAN.  The  white,  sweet- 
ish fluid,  secreted  by  the  glandular  fabric 
of  the  breasts  of  women.  The  secretory 
organ  is  constituted  by  the  great  conglome- 
rate glands,  situated  in  the  fat  of  both 
breasts,  above  the  musculus  pectoralis  ma- 
jor. From  each  acinus  composing  a  mam- 
mary gland,  there  arises  a  radicle  of  a 
luctlferous  or  galactifereus  duct.  All  these 
canals,  gradually  converging,  are  termi- 
nated without  anastomosis,  in  the  papillae 
of  the  breasts,  by  many  orifices,  which, 
upon  pressure,  pour  forth  milk.  The  smell 
of  fresh-drawn  milk  is  peculiar,  animal, 
fatuous,  and  not  disagreeable.  Its  taste 
sweetish,  soft,  bland,  agreeable.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  is  greater  than  water,  but 
lighter  than  blood ;  hence  it  swims  on  it. 
Its  colour  is  white  and  opake.  In  consis- 
tence it  is  oily  and  aqueous.  A  drop  put  on 
the  nail  flows  slowly  down,  if  the  milk  be 
good. 

Time  of  Secretion.  The  milk  most  fre- 
quently begins  to  be  secreted  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy ;  but,  on  the  third 
day  after  delivery,  a  serous  milk,  called  Co- 
lostrum,  is  separated ;  and  at  length  pure 
milk  is  secreted  very  copiously  into  the 
breasts,  that,  from  its  abundance,  often 
spontaneously  drops  from  the  nipples. 

If  the  secretion  of  milk  be  daily  pro- 
moted by  suckling  an  infant,  it  often  con- 
tinues many  years,  unless  a  fresh  pregnancy 
supervene.  The  quantity  usually  secreted 
within  twenty-four  hours,  by  nurses,  is 
various,  according  as  the  nourishment  may 
be  more  or  less  chylous.  It  appears  that 
not  more  than  two  pounds  of  mdk  are  ob- 
tained from  five  or  s,x  pounds  of  meat. 
But  there  have  been  known  nurses,  who 
have  given  from  their  breasts  two,  or  even 
more  than  three  pounds,  in  addition  to  that 
which  their  child  has  sucked.  That  the 
origin  of  the  milk  is  derived  from  chyle 
carried  with  the  blood  of  the  mammary 
arteries  into  the  glandular  faerie  of  the 
breasts  is  evident,  from  its  more  copious 
secretion  a  little  after  meals ;  its  diminish- 
ed secretion  from  fasting ;  from  the  smell 
and  taste  of  food  or  medicines  in  the  se- 
creted  milk;  and  lastly,  from  it  sponta- 
neous acescence ;  for  humours  perfectly 
animal  become  putrid. 

The  milk  of  a  woman  differs  :  1.  in  re- 
spect to  food.  The  mdk  of  a  woman  who 
suckles,  living  upon  vegeto-animal  food, 
never  acesces  nor  coagulates  spontaneous- 
ly, although  exposed  for  many  weeks  to 
the  heat  of  a  furnace.  But  it  evapo- 
rates gradually  in  an  open  vessel,  and  the 
last  drop  continues  thin,  sweet,  and  bland. 
The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  caseous 
and  cremoraceous  parts  cohere  together, 
by  means  of  the  sugar,  more  intimately 
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than  in  the  milk  of  animals,  ami  do  not  so 
easily  separate ;  hence  its  acescence  is 
prevented.  It  does  acesce,  it'  mixed  or 
boiled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  cre- 
mor  tartar,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the 
human  stomach.  It  is  coagulated  with  the 
acid  of  salt,  or  nitre,  and  by  an  acid  gas- 
tric juice  of  the  infant ;  for  infants  often 
vomit  up  the  coagulated  milk  of  the  nurse. 
The  milk  of  a  sucking  woman,  who  lives 
upon  vegetable  food  only,  like  cows'  milk, 
easily  and  of  its  own  accord  acesces,  and 
is  acted  upon  by  all  coagulating  substances 
like  the  milk  of  animals.  2.  In  respect  of 
the  time  of  digestion.  During  the  first 
hours  of  digestion  the  chyle  is  crude,  and 
the  milk  less  subacted ;  but  towards  the 
twelfth  hour  after  eating,  the  chyle  is 
changed  into  blood,  and  then  the  milk  be- 
comes yellowish  and  nauseous,  and  is  spit 
out  by  the  infant.  Hence  the  best  time 
for  giving  suck  is  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
hour  af'er  meals.  3.  In  respect  of  the  time 
after  delivery.  The  milk  secreted  imme- 
diately after  delivery  is  serous,  purges  the 
bowels  of  the  infant,  and  is  called  colos- 
trum. But  in  the  following  days  it  be- 
comes thicker  and  more  pure,  and  the 
longer  a  nurse  suckles,  the  thicker  the 
milk  is  secreted  ;  thus,  new-born  infants 
cannot  retain  the  milk  of  a  nurse  who  has 
given  suck  for  a  twelve-month,  on  account 
of  its  spissitude.  4.  In  respect  of  food 
and  medicines.  Thus,  if  a  nurse  eat  garlic, 
the  milk  becomes  highly  impregnated  with 
its  odour,  and  is  disagreeable.  If  she  in- 
dulge too  freely  in  the  use  of  wine  or  beer, 
the  infant  br conies  ill.  From  giving  a 
purging  medicine  to  a  nurse,  the  child  also 
is  purged ;  and,  lastly,  children  affected  with 
tormina  of  tin  bowels,  arising  from  acids, 
are  often  cured  I  y  giving  the  nurse  animal 
food.  5.  In  respect  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind.  There  are  frequent  examples  of 
infants  being  seized  with  convulsions  from 
sucking  mothers  irritated  by  anger.  An 
infant  of  one  year  old,  while  he  sucked 
mdk  from  his  enraged  mother,  on  a  sudden 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  haemorrhage,  and 
died.  Infants  at  the  breast  in  a  short  time 
pint  away,  if  the  muse  be  afflicted  with 
grievous  care;  and  there  are  also  infants 
who,  after  every  coition  of  the  mother,  or 
even  if  she  menstruate,  are  taken  ill. 

The  use  of  the  mother's  mdk  is,  1.  It 
affords  the  native  aliment  to  the  new-born 
infant,  in  which  respect  milk  differs  little 
from  chjle.  Those  ch.ldren  are  the  strong- 
gest,  who  are  nourished  the  longest  by  the 
motbers's  milk.  2.  The  colostrum  should 
not  be  rejected  ;  for  it  relaxes  the  bowels, 
which  in  new-born  infants  ought  to  be 
open,  to  clear  their  intestines  of  the  me- 
conium. 3.  Lactation  defends  the  mother 
from  u  dangerous  reflux  of  the  milk  into 
the  blood,  whence  lacteal  metastasis,  and 
leucoirhjea,  are  so  frequent  in  lying  in 
women,  who  do  not  give  suck.    The  mo- 


tion of  the  milk  also  being  hastened  through 
the  breast  by  the  sucking  of  the  child,  pre- 
vents the  very  common  induration  of  the 
breast,  which  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
milk  being  stagnated.  4.  Men  may  live 
upon  milk,  unless  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  drinking  of  wine.  For  all  na- 
tions, the  Japanese  alone  excepted,  use 
milk,  and  many  live  upon  it  alone. 

MILK,  MARES',  This  is  thinner  than 
that  of  the  cow,  but  scarcely  so  thin  as  hu- 
man milk.  Its  cream  cannot  be  converted 
into  butter  by  agitation.  The  whey  con- 
tains sugar. 

Milk  blotches.  An  eruption  of  white 
vesicles,  which  assume  a  dark  colour,  re- 
sembling the  blackening  of  the  small-pox, 
and  are  succeeded  by  scabs  producing  an 
ichory  matter,  attended  with  considerable 
itchiness.  It  generally  appears  on  the  fore- 
head and  scalp,  extending  half  over  the 
face,  and  at  times  even  proceeding  farther. 
The  period  of  its  attack  is  the  time  of 
teething  ;  and  it  is  probably  the  same  dis- 
ease as  the  crustea  lectea. 

Milk  fever.     See  Puerperal  fever. 

Milk-teeth.     See  Teeth. 

Milk-thistle.  The  leaves  ofthis  plant, 
when  young,  surpasses,  when  boile  I,  the 
finest  cabbage,  and  possesses  diuretic  quali- 
ties.    See  also  Car  duus  mart' x. 

Milk-vetch.     See  Tragacantha. 

Milk-wort.     See  Polygala. 

Milk-wort,  rattle-snake  root.     See  Setieka. 

Millefolium.  (From  mille,  a  thou- 
sand, and  folium,  a  leaf;  named  from  its 
numerous  leaves.)  jfeftitea  Myriophyl- 
lon.  ChiHophullon.  Lumbus  veneris.  Mi- 
lilaris  herba.  Stratiotes.  Carpentaria. 
Speculum  veneris.  Common  yarrow,  or 
milfoil.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this 
indigenous  plant,  Achillea  millefolium  of 
Lini-seus  -.—foliis  bipianalis  nudis  ,■  laciniit 
linearibus  dentutis ;  caulibus  snperne  sul- 
catis,  have  an  agreeable,  weak,  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  bitterish,  rough,  and  some- 
what pungent  taste.  They  are  both  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia ;  in  the  present  practice, 
however,  they  are  almost  wholly  neglect- 
ed. 

Miilemohbia.  (From  mille,  a  thou- 
sand, and  morbus,  a  disease  ;  so  called  front 
its  use  in  many  diseases.)  See  Scrophuluria 
vulgaiis. 

MiLLEPEUiE.     See  Millepedes. 

MiLLEPf.DE9.  (From  mille,  a  thou- 
sand, and  pes,  a  foot,  named  horn  their 
numerous  feet.)  Millipede.  Wood-lice. 
The  Oniscus  asellus  of  Linnxus.  These  in- 
sects, though  they  obtain  a  place  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias, are  very  seldom  used  medicinal- 
ly in  this  country  ;  they  appear  to  act  as  sti- 
mulants and  slight  diureucs,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  ought  to  be  administered  in  a 
much  greater  dose  than  is  usually  pre- 
scribed. The  expressed  juice,  or  forty  or 
fifty   living  millepedes,    given   in  a  mild 
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drink,  is  said  to  cure  very  obstinate  jaun- 
dices. 

Millet-seed.  The  fruit  of  the  Pard- 
cum  miliuceum  of  Linnaeus.  They  are 
esteemed  as  a  nutricious  article  of  diet, 
and  are  often  made  into  puddings  in  this 
country. 

Millet-seed,  Indian.  The  fruit  ofthe 
Punicum  italicum  of  Linnaeus*  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  Italy,  being  a  constant  ingredi- 
ent in  soups,  and  made  into  a  variety  of 
forms  for  the  table. 

Milliitm.     (From  mille,  a  thousand  ;  so 
called  from   the   multitude   of  its .  seed.) 
Milium.     The  millet. 
Mill-mountain.     See  Linum  Catharticum. 

Milphosis.  Mt\yu>crn;.  A  baldness  of 
the  eyebrows. 

Mi'ltos.     M/a.toc.    Minium,  or  red-lead. 

Milnvaste.     See  Ceterach. 

Milzadella.  (From  milza,  the  spleen, 
Span. ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  diseases  of  the  spleen.)  The  herb  arch- 
angel. 

Mimosa  catechu.  The  systematic  name 
ofthe  tree  which  affords  the  terra  japonica. 
See  Catechu. 

Mimosa  ntlotica.  Supposed  to  be  the 
tree  which  afforded  the  gum-arabic,  but 
now  considered  to  be  the  acacia  vera. 
See  Arabic  gum. 

Mimosa  Senegal.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  from  which  the  gum  Senegal 
exudes. 

Mindererus  spirit.  See  Liquor  ammonite 
acetatis. 

MINERALIA.    See  Minerals. 

MINERALOGY.  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  relates  to  minerals. 

Mineral  poisons.     See  Poisons. 

MINERAL  WATERS.  Aqua  mine- 
ralea,  Aqua  medicinales.  Waters  holding 
minerals  in  solution  are  called  mineral 
waters.  But  as  all  water,  in  a  mineral 
state,  is  impregnated,  either  more  or  less, 
with  some  mineral  substances,  the  name 
mineral  -waters  should  be  confined  to  such 
waters  as  are  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
mineral  matters  to  produce  some  sensible 
effects  on  the  animal  economy,  and  either 
to  cure  or  prevent  some  of  the  diseases  to 
which  the  human  body  is  liable.  On  this 
account,  these  waters  might  be  with  much 
more  propriety,  be  called  medicinal  waters, 
were  not  the  name  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known  too  lirmly  established  by 
long  use. 

The  mineral  waters  which  are  the  most 
esteemed,  and  consequently  the  most  re- 
sorted to  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  those 
of 

1.  Aix.  5.  Buxton. 

2.  Btrege.  6.  Boset. 

3.  Bath.  7.  Cheltenham. 

4.  Bristol.  8.  Carlsbad. 
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9.  Epsom.  17.  Scarborough. 

10.  Harrowgate.    18.  Spa. 

11.  Hartfell.  19.  Sedlitz. 

12.  Holywell.         20.  Sea-water. 

13.  Malvern.  21.  Seltzer. 

14.  Matlock.  22.  Tunbridge. 

15.  Moffat.  23-  Vichy,  and  others 

16.  Pyrmont.  of  less  note. 
For  the  properties  and  virtues  of  these 

consult  their  respective  heads. 

Fourcroy  divides  all  mineral  and  medici- 
nal waters  into  nine  orders,  viz. 
J.  Cold  alcidulous  waters. 

2.  Hot  or  thernal  acidulous  waters. 

3.  Sulphuric  saline  waters. 

4.  Muriatic  saline  waters. 

5.  Simple  sulphureous  waters. 

6.  Sulphurated  gazeous  waters. 

7.  Simple  ferruginous  waters. 

8.  Ferruginous  and  acidulous  waters. 

9.  Sulphuric  ferruginous  waters. 


Dr.  Saunders  arranges  mineral  waters  in- 
to the  following  classes : 
1    Simple  cold. 

2.  thernal. 

3.  saline. 

4.  Highly  carbonated  alkaline. 

5.  Simple  carbonated  chalybeate. 

6.  Hot  carbonated  chalybeate. 

7.  Highly  carbonated  chalybeate. 

8.  Saline  carbonated  chalybeate. 

9.  Hot  saline  highly  carbonated  chaly- 
beate. 

10.  Vitriolated  chalybeate. 

11.  Cold,  sulphureous. 

12.  Hot,  alkaline,  sulphureous. 

In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under 
one  point  of  view,  with  the  most  conspicu- 
ous features  in  the  composition  ofthe  mine- 
ral waters  of  this  and  some  other  countries, 
the  following  Synoptical  Table  is  subjoined, 
from  Dr.^aunders'  works  on  mineral  waters. 

The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that 
under  the  head  of  Neutral  Purging  Salts 
are  included  the  sulphats  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia, and  the  muriats  of  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia.  The  power  which  the  earthy 
muriats  may  possess  of  acting  on  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  not  quite  ascertained,  but, 
from  their  great  solubility,  and  from  analo- 
gy with  salts,  with  similar  component 
parts,  we  may  conclude  that  this  forms  a 
principal  part  of  their  operation. 

The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  that 
where  the  spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signi- 
fies that  we  are  ignorant  whether  any  of 
the  substance  at  the  head  ofthe  column  is 
contained  in  the  water;  that  the  word 
none  implies  a  certainty  of  the  absence  of 
that  substance ;  and  the  term  uncertain 
means  that  the  substance  is  contained,  but, 
that  the  quantity  is  not  known. 
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Mr.  Henry,  in  his  epitome  of  chymistry, 
gives  the  following  concise  and  accurate 
account  for  the  analysis  of  mineral  wa- 
ters ; 

Water  is  never  presented  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  complete  purity.  Even  when  col- 
lected as  it  descends  in  the  form  of  rain, 
chvmical  tests  detect  in  it  foreign  ingre- 
dients. And  when  it  lias  been  absorbed 
by  the  earth,  has  traversed  its  different 
strata,  and  is  returned  to  us  by  springs,  it 
is  found  to  have  acquired  various  impreg- 
nations. The  readiest  method  of  judging 
of  the  contents  of  natural  waters  is  by  ap- 
plying what  are  termed  tests,  or  reagents, 
i.  e.  substances  which,  on  being  added  to 
a  water,  exhibits,  by  the  phoenomena  they 
produce,  the  nature  of  the  saline  and 
other  ingredients  For  example,  if,  on 
adding  an  infusion  of  litmus  to  any  water, 
its  colour  is  changed  to  red,  we  inter  that 
the  water  contains  an  uncombined  acid ; 
if  this  change  ensue  even  after  the  water 
has  been  boiled,  we  judge  that  the  acid  is 
a  fixed  and  not  a  volatile  one:  and  if,  on 
adding  the  muriate  of  barytes,  a  precipi- 
tate falls  down,  we  safely  conclude  that 
the  peculiar  acid  present  in  the  water  is 
either  entirely  or  in  part  the  sulphuric 
acid.  Mr.  Henry  first  enumerates  the 
tests  generally  employed  in  examining 
mineral  waters,  and  describes  their  ap- 
plication, and  afterwards  indicates  by 
what  particular  tests  the  substances  gene- 
rally found  in  waters  may  be  detected. 

A.  Infusion  of  Litmus.  Syrup  ef  Violets, 
&c. — As  the  infusion  of  litmus  is  apt  to 
spoil  by  keeping,  some  solid  litmus  should 
be  kept.  The  infusion  is  prepared  by 
steeping  this  substance,  first  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  and  tied  up  in  a  thin  rag,  in  dis- 
tilled water,  which  extracts  its  blue  co- 
lour. If  the  colour  of  the  infusion  tends 
too  much  to  purple,  it  may  be  amended 
by  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  ammonia;  but  of 
this  no  more  should  be  added  that  what  is 
barely  sufficient,  least  the  delicacy  of  the 
test  should  be  impaired.  The  syrup  of 
violets  is  not  easily  obtained  pure.  The 
genuine  syrup  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  spurious  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate,  which  changes  the  former  to  green, 
while  it  reddens  the  latter.  When  it  can 
be  procured  genuine,  it  is  an  excellent  test 
of  acids,  and  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  infusion  of  litmus. 
Paper  stained  with  the  juice  of  the  marsh 
violet,  or  with  that  of  radishes,  answers 
a  similar  purpose.  In  staining  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  a  test,  it  must  be  used 
unsized ;  or,  if  sized,  it  must  previously 
be  washed  with  warm  water ;  because  the 
alum  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  size  will  otherwise  change  the  vegetable 
colour  to  a  red 


Infusion  of  litmus  is  a  test  of  most  un- 
combined  acids. 

If  the  infusion  redden  the  unboiled  but 
not  the  boiled  water  under  examination, 
or  if  the  red  colour  occasioned  by  adding 
the  infusion  to  a  recent  water  return  to 
blue  on  boiling,  we  may  infer  that  the  acid 
is  a  volatile  one,  and  most  probably  the 
carbonic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  dissolved  in  water,  also  reddens  lit- 
mus, but  not  after  boiling.  To  ascertain 
whether  the  change  be  produced  by  car- 
bonic acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when 
experiment  shews  that  the  reddening  cause 
is  volatile,  add  a  little  lime-water.  This, 
if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  will  occasion  a 
precipitate,  which  will  dissolve  with  ef- 
fervescence, on  adding  a  little  muriatic 
acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  also 
be  contained  in  the  same  water,  which  will 
be  ascertained  by  the  tests  hereafter  to  be 
described. 

Paper  tinged  with  litmus  is  also  reddened 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  re- 
gains its  blue  colour  by  drying.  The  mi- 
neral and  fixed  acids  redden  it  permanent- 
ly. That  these  acids,  however,  may  pro- 
duce their  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  present  in  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion. 

Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vinegar- 
Spirituous  tincture  of  Brazil  wood — Tinc- 
ture of  turmeric,  and  paper  stained  with 
each  of  these  three  substances — Syrup  of 
violets.  All  these  different  tests  have  one 
and  the  same  object. 

1.  Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vine- 
gar, or  litmus  paper  reddened  by  vinegar, 
has  its  blue  colour  restored  by  alkalis  and 
pure  earths,  and  by  carbonated  alkalis  and 
earths. 

2.  Turmeric  paper  and  tincture  are  chang- 
ed to  a  reddish  brown  by  alkalis,  whe- 
ther pure  or  carbonated,  and  by  pure  earths; 
but  not  by  carbonated  earths. 

3.  The  red  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  and 
paper  stained  with  it,  become  blue  by  al- 
kalis and  earths,  and  even  by  the  latter, 
when  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid.  In  the  last  mentioned  case,  however, 
the  change  will  either  cease  to  appear,  or 
be  much  less  remarkable,  when  the  water 
has  been  boiled. 

4.  Syrup  of  violets,  when  pure,  is  by  the 
same  causes  turned  green,  as  also  paper 
stained  with  the  juices  of  violets,  or  rad- 
dishes. 

B.  Tincture  of  Galls. 
Tincture  of  galls  is  the  test  generally  em- 
ployed for  discovering  iron,  with  all  the 
combinations  of  which  it  produces  a  black 
tinge,  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  iron.  The  iron,  however,  in 
order  to  be  detected  by  this  test,  must  be 
in  the  state  of  red  oxyd,  or,  if  oxydated  in 
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a  less  degree,  its  effects  will  not  be  appa- 
rent, unless  after  standing  some  time  in 
contact  with  air.  By  applying  this  test 
before  and  after  evaporation,  or  boiling, 
we  may  know  whether  the  iron  be  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid  or  a  fixed  acid  ; 
for, 

1.  If  it  produce  its  effects  before  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  not  afterwards,  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  solvent. 

2.  If  after,  as  well  as  before,  a  mineral 
acid  is  the  solvent. 

3.  If,  by  the  boiling,  a  yellowish  pow- 
der be  precipitated,  and  yet  gdls  continue 
to  strike  the  water  black  afterwards,  the 
iron,  as  often  happens,  is  dissolved  both  by 
carbonic  acid  and  a  fixed  acid.  A  neat 
mode  of  applying  the  gall  test  was  used  by 
M.  Klaproth,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Carlsbad 
water.  A  slice  of  the  gall-nut  was  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  thread,  in  a  large  bottle 
of  the  recent  water ;  and  so  small  was 
the  quantity  of  iron,  that  it  could  only 
be  discovered  in  water  fresh  from  the 
spring. 

C.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid  discovers,  by  a  slight 
effervescence,  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  whether  uncombined  or  united  with 
alkalis,  or  earths. 

2.  If  lime  be  present,  whether  pure  or 
uncombined,  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
occasions,  after  a  few  days,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

3.  Barytes  is  precipitated  instantly  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder. 

4.  Nitrous  and  muriatic  salts,  on  adding 
sulphuric  acid  and  applying  heat,  are  de- 
composed ;  and  if  a  stopper,  moistened 
with  pure  ammonia,  be  held  over  the  vessel, 
white  clouds  appear.  For  distinguishing 
whether  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be  present, 
rules  will  be  given  hereafter. 

JK'ilric  and  Nitrous  Acids. 

These  acids,  if  they  occasion  efferves- 
cence, give  the  same  indications  as  the 
sulphuric.  The  nitrous  acid  has  been  re- 
commended, as  a  test  distinguishing  be- 
tween hepatic  waters  that  contain  sulphu- 
ret  of  potash,  and  those  that  only  contain 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In  the  former 
case,  a  precipitate  ensues  on  adding  nitrous 
acid,  and  a  very  foetid  smell  arises  ;  in  the 
latter,  a  slight  cloudiness  only  appears, 
and  the  smell  of  the  water  becomes  less 
disagreeable. 

D.   Oxalic  Acid  and  Oxalates. 

This  acid  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  lime, 
which  k  separates  from  all  its  combina- 
tions. 

1.  If  a  water,  which  is  precipitated  by 
oxalic  acid,  becomes  milky  on  adding  a 
watery  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by 
blowing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a  quill, 
or  glass  tube,  we  may  infer  that  pure  lime 


(or  barytes,  which  has  never  yet  been  found 
pure  in  water)  is  present. 

2.  If  the  oxalic  acid  occasion  a  precipi- 
tate before,  but  not  after  boiling,  the  lime 
is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  If  after  boiling  by  a  fixed  acid,  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids, 
however,  prevents  the  oxalic  acid  from 
occasioning  a  precipitate,  even  though 
lime  be  present ;  because  some  acids  de- 
compose the  oxalic,  and  others,  dissolving 
the  oxalate  of  lime,  prevent  it  from  ap- 
pearing. 

The  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  of  potash, 
(which  may  easily  be  formed  by  saturating 
their  respective  carbonates  with  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid)  are  not  liable  to  the  above 
objections,  and  are  preferable,  as  reagents, 
to  the  uncombined  acids.  Yet  even  these 
oxalates  fail  to  detect  lime  when  supersa- 
turated with  muriatic  or  nitric  acids  ;  and 
if  such  an  excess  be  present,  it  must  be 
saturated  before  adding  the  test  with  pure 
ammonia.  Fluat  of  ammonia  is  the  best 
test  of  lime.  It  is  made  by  adding  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  to  diluted  fluoric 
acid. 
E.  Pure  Alkalis  and  Carbonated  Alkalis. 

1.  The  pure  fixed  alkalis  precipitate  all 
earths  and  metals,  whether  dissolved  by 
volatile  or  fixed  menstrua,  but  only  in  cer- 
tain states  of  dilution  :  for  example,  sul- 
phate of  alumine  may  be  present  in  water, 
in. the  proportion  of  4  grains  to  500,  with- 
out being  discovered  by  pure  fixed  alkalis. 
As  the  alkalis  precipitate  so  many  sub- 
stances, it  is  evident  they  cannot  afford 
any  precise  information  when  employed  as 
reagents.  From  the  colour  of  the  preci- 
pitate, as  it  approaches  to  pure  white,  or 
recedes  from  it,  an  experienced  eye  will 
judge  that  the  precipitated  earth  contains 
less  or  more  of  the  metallic  admixture. 

2.  Pure  fixed  alkalis  decompose  all  salts 
with  basis  of  ammonia,  which  becomes  evi- 
dent  by  its  smell,  and  also  by  the  white 
fumes  it  exhibits  when  a  stopper  is  brought 
near  it,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid. 

3.  Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  have 
similar  effects. 

4.  Pure  ammonia  precipitates  all  earthy 
and  metallic  salts.  I3esides  this  property, 
it  also  imparts  a  deep  blue  colour  to  any 
liquid  that  contains  copper  in  a  state  of 
solution. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  the  same 
properties,  except  that  it  does  not  precipi- 
tate magnesia  from  its  combinations. 
Hence,  to  ascertain  whether  this  earth  be 
present  in  any  solution,  add  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  till  no  further  precipitation  en- 
sues, filter  the  liquor,  and  then  add  pure 
ammonia.  If  any  precipitation  now  oc- 
curs, we  may  infer  the  presence  of  mag- 
nesia. 
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F.  Lime-Water. 

1.  Lime-water  is  applied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  test,  chiefly  for  detecting  car- 
bonic acid.  Let  any  liquor,  supposed  to 
contain  this  acid,  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  this  acid.  If  carbonic  acid  be 
present,  either  free  or  combined,  a  pre- 
cipitate will  immediately  appear,  which, 
on  adding  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid, 
will  immediately  dissolve  with  efferves- 
cence. 

2.  Lime-water  will  immediately  shew 
the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  a 
brick-dust  coloured  sediment.  If  arsenic 
be  present  in  any  liquid,  lime-water,  when 
added,  will  occasion  a  precipitate,  consist- 
in;;  of  lime  and  arsenic,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cultly .soluble  in  water.  This  precipitate, 
when  mixed  up  with  oil,  and  laid  on  the  hot 
coals,  yields  the  well-known  garlic  smell  of 
arsenic. 

G.  J'ure  Barytes,  audits  Solution 
in  Water. 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  barytes  is  even 
more  effectual  than  lime-water,  in  delect- 
ing die  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  ami  is 
much  more  portable  and  convenient ;  since 
from  die  crystals  of  this  earth,  the  solution 
may  at  any  time  be  prepared.  In  disco- 
vering fixed  air,  the  solution  of  barytes  is 
used  similarly  to  lime-water;  and,  if  this 
acid  be  present,  gives,  in  like  manner,  a 
precipitate  soluble  with  effervescence  in 
muriatic  acid. 

Pure  strontites  has  similar  virtues  as  a 
test. 

H.  Metals. 

1.  Of  the  metals,  silver  and  mercury  are 
tests  of  the  presence  of  sulphurets,  and  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  a  little 
quicksilver  be  put  into  a  bottle,  containing 
water  impregnated  with  either  of  these 
substances,  its  surface  soon  acquires  a 
black  film,  and,  on  shaking,  a  blackish 
powder  separates  from  it.  Silver  is  im- 
mediately tarnished  from  the  same  cause. 

2.  The  metals  also  may  be  used  as  tests 
of  each  other,  on  the  principle  of  elective 
affinity.  Thus,  for  example,  a  polished 
iron  [date,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  soon  acquires  a  coat  of 
this  metal,  and  the  ssme  in  other  similar 
examples. 

I.   Sulphate  of  Iron. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  sulphates,  ex- 
cept that  of  silver,  applicable  to  die  pur- 
poses of  a  test.  When  used  in  this  view, 
it  is  generally  employed  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  oxygenous  gas,  of  which  a  na- 
tural water  may  contain  a  small  quantity. 

A  water  suspected  to  contain  this  gas, 
may  be  mixed  with  a  little  recently  dis- 
solved sulphate  of  iron,  and  kept  corked 
up.  If  an  oxyd  of  iron  be  precipitated  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  water  may  be 
inferred  to  contain  oxygenous  gas. 


Sulphate,  J\'itrate,  and  Acetate  of  Silver. 

These  solutions  are,  in  some  measure, 
applicable  to  the  same  purpose. 

I.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
discovery  of  muriatic  acid  and  muriates. 
For  the  silver,  quitting  the  nitric  acid, 
combines  with  the  muriatic,  and  forms  a 
flaky  precipitate,  which  at  first  is  wnite, 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  light,  acquires 
a  bluish  colour.  This  precipitate,  Dr. 
Black  states  to  contain,  in  1000  parts,  as 
much  muriatic  acid  as  would  form  425 
parts  and  a  half  of  chry stall  ised  muriate  of 
soda,  which  estimate  scarcely  differs  at  all 
from  diat  of  Klaproth.  A  precipitation, 
however,  may  arise  from  other  causes, 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  state. 

2-  The  solutions  of  silver  in  acids  are 
precipitated  by  carbonated  alkalis  and 
earths.  The  agency  of  these  may  be  pre- 
vented by  previously  adding  a  t'tw  drops  of 
the  same  acid  in  which  the  silver  is  dis- 
solved. 

3.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of  silver  are 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  and  sulphu- 
reous acids  ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by 
adding  previously  a  few  drops  of  nitrate 
or  acetite  of  barytes,  and  after  allowing 
the  precipitate  to  subside,  the  clear  liquor 
may  be  decanted,  and  the  solution  of  silver 
added.  Should  a  precipitation  now  take 
place,  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  or 
some  one  of  its  combinations,  may  be  sus- 
pected. To  obviate  uncertainty,  whether  a 
precipitation  be  owing  to  sulphuric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver 
may  be  employed,  which  is  effected  only 
by  the  latter  acid. 

4.  The  solutions  of  silver  are  precipitated 
by  extractive  matters ;  but  in  this  case 
also  the  precipitate  is  discoloured,  and  is; 
soluble  in  nitrous  acid. 

K.  Mtrate  and  Acetate  of  Lead. 

1.  Acetite  of  lead,  the  most  eligible  of 
these  two  tests,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids ;  but  as,  of  both  these, 
we  have  much  better  indicators,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  eularge  on  its  application  to 
this  purpose. 

2.  The  acetite  is  also  a  test  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  of  sulphurets  of  alka- 
lis, which  occasion  a  black  precipitate ; 
and  if  a  paper  on  which  characters  are 
traced  with  a  solution  of  acetite  of  lead, 
be  held  over  a  portion  of  water  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  are  soon  ren- 
dered  visible. 

3.  The  acetite  of  lead  is  employed  in 
the  discovery  of  uncombined  boracic  acid, 
a  very  rare  ingredient  of  waters.  To  as- 
certain whether  this  be  present,  some  cau- 
tions are  necessary.  The  uncombined 
alkalis  and  earths  (if  any  be  suspected) 
must  be  saturated  with  acetic  or  acetous 
acid.  The  sulphates  must  be  decomposed 
by  acetite  or  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  the 
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muriates    by  acetite  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  filtered  liquor,  if  boracic  acid  be  con- 
tained iu  it,  will  give  a  precipitate  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.3. 
L.  Nitrate  of  Mercury  prepared  with 
and  without  J  seat. 
This    solution,    differently   prepared,   is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  test.     But,  since 
other  tests  answer  the  same  purposes  more 
effectually,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  these  tests. 

M.  .Muriate,  Nitrate,  and  Acetite 
of  Baryta. 

1.  These  solutions  are  all  most  delicate 
tests  of  su;,.huric  acid  and  of  its  combina- 
tions, with  which  they  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid. 
They  are  decomposed,  however,  by  car- 
bonates of  alkali;  but  the  precipitate  oc- 
casioned by  these  is  soluble  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic and  nitric  acid  with  effervescence,  and 
may  even  be  prevented  by  adding  previous- 
ly a  few  drops  of  the  acid  contained  in  the 
barytic  salt. 

One  hundred  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of 
barytes  (acording  to  Klaproth,  p.  168,)  con- 
tains about  45  one-fifth  of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1850,  according  to  Clay- 
field,  33  of  acid  of  s.  g.  2240,  according  to 
Thenard,  after  calcination  about  25.  These 
estimates  differ  very  considerably.  From 
Klaproth's  experiments  it  appears  that 
1000  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  indicate 
595  of  desiccated  sulphate  of  soda,  or  1416 
of  the  crystallized  salt.  The  same  chymist 
has  shewn  that  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes are  produced  by  the  precipitation  of 
71  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  Phosphoric  salts  also  occasion  a  pre- 
cipitate wh  ch  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid 
without  effervescence. 

N.  Prussintes  of  Potash  and  Lime. 
Of  these  two,  the  prussiat  of  potash  is 
the  most  eligible.  When  pure,  it  does  not 
speedily  assume  a  blue  colour  on  the  ad- 
dition of  acid,  nor  does  it  immediately- 
precipitate  muriated  barytes-  Prussiat  of 
potash  is  a  very  sensible  test  of  iron,  with 
the  solutions  of  which  in  acids  it  produces 
a  Prussian  blue  precipitate,  in  consequence 
of  a  double  elective  affinity.  To  render  its 
effect  more  certain,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  previously  to  any  water 
suspected  to  contain  iron,  a  little  muriatic 
acid,  with  a  view  to  the  saturation  of  uncom- 
bined  alkalis,  or  earths,  Which,  if  present, 
prevent  the  detection  of  any  minute  por- 
tions of  iron. 

1.  If  a  water,  after  boiling  and  filtra- 
tion, does  not  afford  a- blue  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  prussiat  of  potash,  the  sol- 
vent of  the  iron  may  be  inferred  to  he 
a  volatile  one,  and  probably  the  carbonic 
acid. 

2.  Should  the  precipitation  eY.sue  in  the 
boiled  water,  the  solvent  is  a  fixed  acid, 
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the  nature  of  which  must  be  ascertained 
other  tests 

O.   Solution  of  Soap  in  .ilkohol. 
This  solution  may  be  used  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  hardness  of  waters.     With 
distilled  water  it  may  be  mixed  without  pro- 
ducing   any    change;   but,   If   added    to  a 
hard  water,  it  produces  a  nnlkiness,  n 
or  less  considerable    as  the  water  is 
pure;  and  from  the  degree  of  milkiness  an 
experienced  eye  will  judge  of  its  qualil) 
The     acids,   alkalis,    and     all     earth)    and 
metallic  salts,  decompose  soap,  and  occa- 
sion that  property  in  water  termed  hard- 
ness. 

Alko/ul. 
Alkohol,  when  mixed  with  any  water  in 
the    proportion    of  about  an    equal    bulk, 
precipitates  all  the  salts  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  dissolving. 

I'.  Ilydro-svlpliuret  of  Ammonia. 
This  and  other  sulphurets,  as  well  as 
water  saturated  with  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen,  may  be  employed  m  detecting  lead 
and  arsenic,  with  the  former  of  winch  they 
give  a  black,  and  with  the  latter  a  yel- 
lowish precipitate.  As  lead  and  arsenic, 
however,  are  never  found  in  natural  wa- 
ters, these  tests  are  not  required. 

MINERALS.  (.Uintralia  ,■  from  minn, 
a  mine  of  metal.)  All  substances  which 
do  not  possess  organization,  or  are  not  pro- 
duced by  an  organized  body,  belong  to  tin 
class  called  minerals.  Among  this  varied 
class  of  materials,  which  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chymist  and  manufacturer,  many 
are  compounded  of  such  principles  and 
formed  under  such  circumstances  and  si- 
tuations in  the  earth,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  without  having  recourse 
to  the  test  of  experiment  ;  several  are  form- 
ed with  considerable  regularity  as  to  the 
proportion  of  their  principles,  their  I 
lure,  their  colour,  specific  gravity,  and 
figure  of  crystallization. 

Mineral  bodies  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  globe,  are  classed  by  mine- 
ralogists under  four  heads: — 1.  Earths, 
2.  Salts.  3.  Inflammable  fossils ;  and  4 
Metals  and  their  ores.  Under  the  term 
earths  are  arranged  stones  and  earths, 
which  have  no  taste,  and  do  not  burn  when 
heated  with  contact  of  air. 

Under  the  second,  salts,  or  those  saline 
substances  which  melt  in  water  and  do 
burn,  they  require,  according  to   Mr 
wan,    less   than  two    bundled    times 
weight  of  water  to  dissolve  them. 

By  inflammable  fossils  are  to  be 
stood  all  those  minerals  not  soluble  in   wa- 
ter, and  exhibiting  a   flame  more    oj 
evident  when  exposed  to    fire   in    c 
with 

The  fourth  class,  or  ores,  are  compound 
bodies.  Nature  has  bestowed  their  pro- 
per   metallic    appearance    on   some    sub- 
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stances,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  or  they 
are  alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  scmi-me- 
tals,  they  are  called  native  metals.  But 
such  as  are  distinguished,  as  they  common- 
ly are,  in  mines,  in  combination  with  some 
other  unmetallic  substances,  are  said  to  be 
mineralized.  The  substance  that  sets  them 
in  that  state,  is  called  the  mineralizer,  and 
the  compound  of  both,  an  ore.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  common  ore  of  copper,  this  me- 
tal is  found  oxydated,  and  the  oxyd  com- 
bined with  sulphur.  The  cooper  may  be 
considered  as  mineralized  with  oxygen  and 
sulphur,  and  the  compound  of  the  three 
bodies  forms  an  ore  of  copper. 

Mineral  salts.    See  Salts. 

MINIMUM.  A  minim.  The  sixtieth  part 
of  a  drachm.  An  important  change  has  been 
adopted  in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
for  the  mensuration  of  liquids,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  wine  pint,  to  insure  accuracy 
in  the  measurement  of  qualities  of  liquids 
below  one  drachm.  The  number  of  drops 
contained  in  one  drachm  has  been  assumed 
to  be  sixty ;  and  taking  water  as  a  stand- 
ard, this  number,  though  by  no  means 
accurate,  would  still  be  sufficient  for  or- 
dinary purposes  ;  but  when  other  liquids 
of  less  specific  gravity  are  used,  a  much 
larger  number  is  required  to  fill  the  same 
measure,  as  of  proof  spirit,  140  drops  are 
required  to  equal  the  bulk  of  60  of  water, 
dropped  from  the  same  vessel.  If,  there- 
fore, in  the  composion  of  medicines,  mea- 
sures suited  to  the  standard  of  water  were 
used  occasionally  only,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally assumed  that  sixty  drops  were  equal 
to  one  fluid-drachm,  and  one  fluid-drachm 
Was  substituted  for  sixty  drops  prescribed, 
twice  the  dose  intended  would  be  given. 
There  are  further  objections  to  the  use  of 
drops;  that  their  bulk  is  influenced  by 
the  quantity  of  liquid  contained,  in  the 
bottle  from  which  they  fail,  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lip,  and  even  by  the  inequali- 
ties on  the  surface  of  the  lip  of  the  same 
bottle  ;  that  volatile  liquids,  to  which  this 
mode  is  most  commonly  applied,  are  thus 
exposed  with  extensive  surfaces,  and  their 
evaporation  promoted,  and  on  all  these  ac- 
counts the  adoption  of  some  decisive  con- 
venient and  uniform  substitute  became  ne- 
cessary. The  subdivision  of  the  wine  pint 
has  therefore  been  extended  to  the  sixtieth 
part  of  the  fluid-drachm,  which  is  termed 
minim  ;  and  glass  measures,  expressive  of 
such  subdivision  have  been  adapted  by  the 
college. 

Minium.    Red  lead.    See  Lead. 

Minium  grjecorum.    Native  cinnabar. 

Mint,  common.    See  Mentha  sativa. 

Mint,  pepper.    See  Mentha  piperita. 

.Mint,  water.    See  Mint  ha  aqiiatica. 

Miscarriage.    See  Abortion. 

Misbpkbi  mei.     (Have   compassion  on 


me ;  so  called  from  its  unhappy  torments.) 
The  liliac  passion. 

Misla-a.    See  Musa  paradisiaca. 

Misx  mv.micus.  Thus  some  were  called 
who  professed  themselves  enemies  to  the 
chymists,  and  their  enthusiastic  conceits. 

Mispickee.  A  white,  brilliant,  granu- 
lated iron  ore,  composed  of  iron  in  combi- 
nation with  arsenic. 

Mistletoe.    See  Visctim. 

M1STURA.  A  mixture.  A  fluid  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  ingredients,  it  is 
mostly  contracted  in  prescriptions  thus, 
mist,  e.  g.— ; f.  mist,  which  means,  let  it  be 
made  into  a  mixture. 

Mi:  iliia  camphors.  Camphire  mixture. 
"  Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm  ;  rectified 
spirit,  ten  minims  ;  water,  a  pint.  First  rub 
the  camphor  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the 
water  gradually  added,  and  strain  the  li- 
quor." A  very  elegant  preparation  of  cam- 
phire, lor  delicate  stomachs,  and  those  who 
cannot  bear  it  in  substance,  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  nervine.  There  is  a  great 
loss  of  camphire  in  making  it  as  directed 
by  the  pharmacopoeia.  Water  can  only  take 
up  a  certain  quantity.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Camphor  a. 

Mistuiia  cornu  ustt.  "  Take  of  harts- 
horn, burnt  and  prepared,  two  ounces  ; 
acacia  gum,  an  ounce ;  water,  three  pints." 
Boil  down  to  two  pints,  constantly  stirring, 
and  strain.    For  its  virtues,  see  Cornu. 

Mistura  cret^e.  Chalk  mixture.  "  Take 
of  prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce ;  refined 
sugar,  three  drachms ;  gum  arabioj  pow- 
dered, half  an  ounce."  Mix.  A  very  useful 
and  pleasant  form  of  administering  chalk 
as  an  adstringent  and  antacid.  It  is  par- 
ticularly calculated  for  children,  in  whom 
it  allays  the  many  deranged  actions  of  the 
primac  viae,  which  are  produced  by  acidi- 
ties. Dose,  one  ounce1  to  three,  frequently. 
See  Creta  and  Carbonas  calcis. 

Mistura  ferri  composita.  "  Take  of 
myrrh,  powder  -d,  a  drachm  ;  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  twenty -five  grains  ;  rose-water, 
seven  ounces  and  a  half ;  sulphate  of  iron, 
powdered,  a  scruple  ;  spirit  of  nutmeg,  an 
ounce  ;  refined  sugar,  a  drachm.  Rub  to- 
gether the  myrrh,  the  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash and  sugar  ;  and,  during  the  trituration, 
add  gradually,  first,  the  rose  water  and 
spirit  of  nutmegs,  and  last,  the  sulphate  of 
iron.  Pour  the  mixture  immediately  into 
a  proper  glass  bottle,  and  stop  it  close." 
This  preparation  is  the  ceV  brated  mixture 
of  Dr-  Griffiths.  A  chymical  decomposition 
is  effected  in  forming  this  mixture,  a  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron  is  formed,  and  a  sulphate 
of  potash. 

Mistura  guaiaci.  "  Take  of  guaiacum 
gum  resin,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  refined 
sugar,  two  drachms ;  mucilage  of  acacia 
gum,  two  fluid  ounces;  cinnamon  water. 
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eight  fluid  ounces.  Rub  the  guaiacum 
with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  mucilage  •, 
and,  when  they  are  mixed,  pour  on  the 
cinnamon  water  gradually."  For  its  virtues 
see  Gnaiacum. 

Mistura  moschi.  "  Take  of  musk,  aca- 
cia gum,  powdered,  refined  sugar,  of  each 
a  drachm  ;  rose-water,  six  fluid  ounces." 
Rub  the  musk  first  with  the  sugar,  then 
with  the  gum,  and  add  the  rose-water 
by  degrees.  An  excellent  diaphoretic  and 
antispasmodic.  It  is  by  f.<r  the  best  way 
of  administering  musk  ;  when  boluses  can- 
not be  swallowed.  Dose,  one  ounce  to 
three,  frequently. 

Mithridute  mustard.  See  Thlaspi  cam- 
pestre. 

Mithridatioti.  The  elect" ary  called 
Mithridute,  from  Mithridates,  king  of  I'on- 
tus  and  Bythinia,  who  experienced  the  vir- 
tues of  the  simples  separately,  afterwards 
combined  them  ;  but  then  the  composition 
consisted  of  but  few  ingredients,  viz.  twen- 
ty leaves  of  rue,  two  walnuts,  two  figs,  and 
a  little  salt :  of  this  he  took  a  dose  every 
morning,  to  guard  himself  against  the  ef- 
fects of  poison. 

MITRAL  VALVES.  Valvule  mithrales. 
The  valves  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
are  «o  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
mitre. 

Miva.  An  antient  term  for  the  form  of 
a  medicine,  not  unlike  a  thick  syrup,  now 
called  M.rmalade, 

MIXTURE.  1.  See  Mistura. 
2.  Chymicil  mixtuie  should  be  distin- 
guished fpTO  the  chymical  solution  ;  in  the 
former,  the  aggregate  particles  can  again 
be  separated  by  mechanical  means,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  different  particles  deter- 
mined ;  but,  in  solution,  no  mechanical 
power  whatsoever  can  separate  them. 

Mochlia  (From»^i^xoc,  a  lever.)  A 
reduction  of  the  bones  from  an  unnatural 
to  a  natural  situation. 

Mochlic.4.  (From  fxo^Muu,  to  move.) 
Violent  purges. 

MODIOLUS.  (Dim.  of  modus,  a  mea- 
sure.) The  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear  is  so  termed.  It  ascends 
from  the  basis  of  the  cochlea  to  the  apex. 
Mofelte.  See  JVitrngen. 
MOFFAT  WATER.  A  cold  sulphu- 
reous water,  of  a  very  simple  composition. 
Moffat,  a  village  situated  about  fifty-six 
miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  affords 
this  mineral  water ;  when  first  drawn,  it 
appears  rather  milky  and  bluish  ;  the 
smell  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Harro- 
gate ,  the  smell  is  sulphureous  and  saline, 
without  any  thing  bitter.  It  sparkles 
somewhat  on  being  poured  from  one  glass 
to  another. 

According  to  Dr.  Garnett's  analysis,  a 
wine  gallon  of  Moffat  water  contains  thirty- 


six  grains  of  muriate  of  soda,  live  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  pus,  four  oi 
gas,  and  ten  of  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
making  altogether  nineteen  cubic  ini 
gas.  M  flat  water  is,  therefore,  very  sim- 
ple in  its  composition,  and  hence  it  pro- 
duces effects  somewhat  similar  to  those  o| 
Harrogate.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account 
also  that  it  so  soon  loses  the  hepatic  gas, 
on  which  depends  the  greater  part  of  its 
medicinal  power.  The  only  sensible  effect 
of  this  water  is  that  of  increasing  the  How 
of  urine;  when  it  purges,  it  appears  rather 
to  take  place  from  the  excessive  dose  than 
from  its  mineral  ingredients.  This  watur 
appears  to  be  useful  chiefly  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  as  an  external  application 
in  an  increased  temperature,  scrofula  in 
its  early  stage  appears  to  be  alleviated,  it 
is  also  used  as  an  external  application  to 
irritable  ulcers,  and  is  recommended  in 
dyspepsia,  and  where  there  is  inaction  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Mogilalia.  (From  (xom,  difficulty,  and 
xtLKtai,  to  speak.    A  difficulty  of  speech. 

Mola.  (Heb.)  1.  The  knee-pan;  so  named 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a  mill-stone.  2.  A 
mole,  or  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  in  the  ute- 
rus.   See  Mole. 

MOLAR  GLANDS.  Glandule  molares. 
Two  salival  glands  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth,  between  the  masseter  and 
buccinator  muscles,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
winch  open  near  the  last  dens  molaris. 

MOLARIS.  (From  molaris,  a  grind- 
stone ;  because  they  grind  the  food.)  A 
double  tooth.  See  Teeth. 
Molasses.  See  Treacle. 
Moldavica.  Melissa  Tunica,  Turkey 
balsam.  Canary  balsam.  Balsam  of  Gilead. 
This  plant.  Dracoceplialvm  moldavica  ;  fio- 
ribus  verticellatis,  hracteis  laiiceoUitis,  serra- 
turis  capilluleis  of  Linn  sua,  affords  a  fra- 
grant essential  oil,  by  distillation,  known  in 
Germany  by  the  name  of  ole urn  tyria.  The 
whole  herb  abounds  with  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  an  agreeable  taste,  joined  with 
an  aromatic  flavour ;  it  is  recommended 
to  give  tone  to  the  stomach  and  nervous 
system. 

MOLE.  Mola.  By  this  term  authors 
have  intended  to  describe  different  produc- 
tions of,  or  excretions  from  the  uterus. 

By  some  it  has  been  used  to  signify  every 
kind  0.  fleshy  substance,  particularly  these 
whichjare  properly  called  polypi ;  by  others, 
those  only  which  are  the  consequence  of 
imperfect  concept  ion,  or  when  the  ovum  s 
in  a  morbid  or  decayed  state;  and  by  many, 
which  is  the  most  popular  opinion,  every 
coagulum  of  blood  which  continues  long 
enough  in  the  uterus  to  assume  in  form, 
and  to  have  only  the  fibrous  part,  as  it  has 
been  called,  remaining,  is  denominated  a 
mole. 
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There  is  surely  much  impropriety,  says 
Dr.  Dennun,  in  including,  under  one  gene- 
ral name,  appearances  so  contrary,  and  sub- 
stances so  different. 

For  an  account  of  the  first  kind,  see  Po- 
lypus. 

Of  the  second  kind,  which  has  been  de- 
fined as  an  ovum  deforme,  as  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  conception,  it  mi^ht  more  justly 
he  arranged  under  die  class  of  monsters; 
for  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  shape- 
less  mass  of  flesh,  if  examined  carefully 
with  a  knife,  various  parts  of  a  child  may 
he  discovered,  lying  together  in  apparent 
confusion,  hut  in  actual  regularity.  The 
pedicle  also  by  which  it  is  connected  to 
the  uterus,  is  not  of  a  fleshy  texture,  like 
that  of  the  polypus,  but  has  a  regular  series 
of  vessels  like  ihe  umbilical  cord,  and  there 
is  likewise  a  placenta  and  membranes  con- 
taining water.  The  symptoms  attending 
the  formation,  growth,  and  expulsion  of 
this  apparently  confused  mass  from  the  ute- 
rus, corresponding  with  those  of  a  well- 
formed  child. 

With  respect  to  the  third  opinion  of  a 
mole,  an  incision  into  its  substance  will 
discover  its  true  nature;  for,  although 
the  external  surface  appears  at  the  first  view 
to  be  organized  flesh,  the  internal  part  is 
composed  merely  of  coagulated  blood. 
As  substances  of  this  kind,  which  mostly 
occur  after  delivery,  would  always  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  action  of  the  uterus,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a  particular  in- 
quiry, if  popular  opinion  had  not  annexed 
the  idea  of  mischief  to  them,  and  attributed 
their  formation  or  continuance  in  the  uterus 
to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
practitioner.  Hence  the  persuasion  arose 
of  the  necessity  of  extracting  all  the  co.ign- 
la  of  blood  out  of  the  uterus,  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  or  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  them  away  ;  but 
abundant  experience  hath  proved,  that 
the  retention  of  such  coagtda  is  not,  under 
circumstances,  productive  of  danger, 
and  that  they  are  most  safely  expelled  by 
the  action  of  the  uterus,  though  at  very 
different  periods  after  their  formation. 
Moile.  Indian  mastich. 
M<  >I  .1 JTJES  <  >SSIUM.  (Mollieies,  from 
mollis,  soft.)  A  disease  of  the  bones,  where- 
in they  can  be  bent  without  fracturing  them, 
in  consequence  either  of  the  inordinate  ab- 
sorption of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  from 
their  natural  solidity  is  derived,  or  else  of 
this  matter  not  being  duly  secreted  and 
deposited  in  their  fabric.  In  rickets,  the 
bones  only  yield  and  become  distorted  by- 
slow  degrees,  and  retain  their  natural  in- 
flexibility ;  but  in  the  present  disease  they 
may  be  at  once  bent  in  any  direction. 
Ihe  mollities  ossium  is  rare,  and  its  causes 
not  well  understood.  All  the  cases  of  mol- 
lities ossium  yet  on    record  have  proved 
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fatal,  and  no  means  of  cure  are  yetfcnown. 
On  dissection  of  those  who  have  died,  all 
the  bones,  except  the  teeth,  have  been  found 
unusually  soft,  so  that  scarce  any  of  them 
could  resist  the  knife,  the  periosteum 
has  been  found  thicker  than  usual,  and 
the  bones  have  been  found  to  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  oily  matter  and  little 
earth. 

MOLLITIES  UNGUINUM.  A  preter- 
natural softness  of  the  nails :  it  often  accom- 
panies chlorosis. 

Molmficatio.  A  barbarous  term  of  a 
palsy  of  the  muscles  in   any  particular  part. 

MotuccEwsE  hgnuK,  See  Lignum 
pavurttc. 

MOLYBDAT.  Molybdas.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  niolybdic  acid  with 
different  bases  i  thus,  molybdat  of  alumin, 
moti/bdat  of  antimony,  crc. 

MOLYBDENA.  (From  /t*6\«£<fo?,  lead.) 
Moiybditis.  A  metal  which  exists  minera- 
lized by  sulphur  in  the  ore  called  sulphuret 
of  Molybdena,  This  ore,  which  is  very 
scarce,  is  so  similar  in  several  of  its  proper- 
ties to  plumbago  that  they  were  long  con- 
sidered as  varieties  of  the  same  substance. 
It  is  of  alight  lead-grey  colour,  its  surface 
is  smooth,  and  feels  unctuous,  its  texture  is 
lamellated,  it  soils  the  finders,  and  marks 
paper  bluish-black,  or  silver-grey.  It  may 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  generally  found 
in  ct  masses  ;  seldom  in  particles,  or 

crystalized.  It  is  met  with  in  Sweden, 
Spain,  Saxony,  Siberia,  and  Iceland.  Scheele 
shewed  that  "a  peculiar  metallic  acid  might 
be  obtained  from  it ;  and  later  chy mists 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  this  acid  to  the 
metallic  state.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hatchett,  for  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of 
this  ore. 

The  native  sulphuret  of  molybdena  is  the 
only  ore  hitherto  known  which  contains  this 
metal. 

Pi  operlies  of  Molybdena-— Molybdena  is 
either  in  an  agglutinated  blackish  friable 
mass,  having  little  metallic  brilliancy,  or 
in  a  black  powder.  The  mass  slightly 
united,  shews,  by  a  magnifying'  glass,  small 
round  brilliant  "grains.  Its  weight  is  from 
6  6(X)  to  7.500.  It  is  one  of  the  most  infu- 
sible of  the  metals.  It  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a  number  of  metals  by  fusion. 
It  forms  with  sulphur  an  artificial  sulphuret 
of  molvbdena  analogous  to  its  ore.  It 
unites  also  to  phosphorous.  The  affinity  of 
molybdena  for  oxygen  is  very  feeble,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hatchett.  The  alkalies  have  no 
action  on  molybdena  in  the  moist  way,  but 
it  enters  readily  into  fusion  with  potash  and 
soda.  It  is  oxydable  by  boiling  sulphuric 
P-ld,  aud  acid'ifiable  by  the  nitric  acid. 
muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it.  It  is 
capable  of  existing  in  not  less  than  four  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  oxygenation. 

'Isthodoj  obtaining  Molybdena. — To  ob- 
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tain  msdybdena  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  dif- 
ficult}'. Few  chymists  have  succeeded  in 
producing  this  metal,  on  account  of  its 
great  iufusibility.  The  method  recom- 
mended in  general  is  the  following : — Mo- 
labdic  acid  is  to  be  formed  into  a  paste 
with  oil,  dried  at  the  fire,  and  then  exposed 
to  a  violent  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal.  By  this  means  the  oxyd  becomes 
decomposed  ;  a  black  agglutinated  sub- 
stance is  obtained,  very  brittle  under  the 
finger,  and  having  a  metallic  brilliant} . 
This  is  the  metal  called  molybdena. 

Molybditis.     See  Molybdena. 

Molybdos.  (Ot<  fxoxu  us /ZstBoi,  from  its 
gravity.)     Lead. 

Molyza.  (Dim.  of/uohu,  moly.)  Garlic, 
whose  head,  like  moly,  is  not  divided  into 
cloves. 

Momiscts.  (From  juec/uc;,  a  blemish.) 
That  part  of  the  teetli  which  is  next  the 
gums,  and  which  is  usually  covered  with  a 
foul  tartareous  crust. 

MOMORIMCA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linrixan  system.  Class, 
Monoecia.     Order, 

Mo.MORMCA    BLLATF.niUM.      {Mmwnil:ca  ; 

from  mordeo,  to  bile  ;  f'r ;*m  its  slcirp  taste.) 
The  systematic  name  of  the  squirting  cu- 
cumber.    See  Elaterium. 

Mokahim  fi.stii.os\.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  purple  monarda.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  an  aro- 
matic and  somewhat  bilter  taste,  possessing 
nervine,  stomachic,  and  deobsiruent  virtues. 
An  infusion  is  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers. 

Mon  elli.     A  species  of  Jlnagalli*. 

JHoney-ioort.     See  Nutnmularia. 

Monks  rhubarb.  See  Rhaburbuiiim  mo- 
nachorum. 

Monkshood.     See  Anlhora. 

Mosoculux.  (Fiom  pent,  single,  and 
oatlus,  the  eye.)  A  name  given  to  the 
caecum,  or  blind  gut,  by  Paracelsus,  be- 
cause it  is  perforated  only  at  one  end. 

MowoctJi.es.  (From  /uovos,  one,  and  ocu- 
his,  an  eye.)  Monopia.  A  very  uncommon 
species  of  monstrosity,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  eye,  and  that  mostly  above  the  root  of 
the  nose. 

Monohemf.ua.  (From  /uovo;,  single,  and 
nfjii£a.,  a  day.)  A  disease  of  one  day's  con- 
tinuance. 

Monomachon.  The  intestinum  cae- 
cum. 

Monoteoia.  (From  mcva,  single,  and 
<myvuf*i,  to  compress.  A  pain  in  only  one 
side  of  the  head. 

Monopia.  (From  fiaiof,  single,  and  u<p, 
the  eye.)     See  Monoculus. 

Moxobchis.  (From  ^vot, one,  and  ogx«, 
a  testicle.)  An  epithet  for  a  person  that 
has  but  one  testicle. 

Mon-s.    A  mount,  or  hill. 

MONS     VENERIS.        The    triangular 


eminence  immediately  over  'he  os  pu 
women,  that  is  covered  with  hair. 

MONSTER.  J,wus  nature.  Dr.  Dun- 
man  divides  monsters  into,  1st,  M 
from  redundance  or  multiplicity  of  p*rts  ; 
2d,  Monsters  from  deficiency  or  want  of 
parts ;  3d,  Monsters  from  confusion  of 
parts. 

To  these  might  perhaps  be  added,  with- 
out impropriety,  another  kind,  in  winch 
there  is  neither  redundancy,  nor  deficiency, 
nor  confusion  of  parts,  but  an  error  of 
place,  as  in  transposition  of  the  viscera. 
Hut  children  born  with  diseases,  as  the 
hydrocephalus,  or  their  effects,  as  in  some 
cases  of  blindness,  from  previous  inflam- 
mation, cannot  be  properly  considered  as 
monsters,  though  they  are  often  so  deno- 
minated. 

Of  the  first  order  there  may  be  two 
kinds,  redundance  or  multiplicity  of  na- 
tural parts,  as  of  two  heads  and  one  body, 
of  one  head  and  two  bodies,  an  im  i 
number  of  limbs,  as  legs,  arms,  fingers,  and 
toes  ;  or  excrescences  or  additions  to  parts 
of  no  certain  form,  as  those  upon  the  head 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  not  surprising 
that  we  should  be  ignorant  also  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  monsters  or  irregular  birtli9 
are  generated  or  produced ;  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  laws  by  which  these  are 
governed  are  a9  regular,  both  a9  to  cause 
and  (fleet,  as  in  common  or  natural  pro- 
ductions. Formerly,  and  indeed  till  within 
these  few  years,  it  was  a  generally-received 
opinion,  that  monsters  were  not  primor- 
dial or  aboriginal,  but  that  they  were 
caused  subsequently,  by  the  power  of  the 
imagination  of  the  mother,  transferring  the 
imperfection  of  some  external  object,  or 
the  mark  of  something  for  which  she 
longed,  with  which  she  was  not  indulged, 
to  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant  , 
or  by  some  accident  which  happened  to 
her  during  her  pregnancy.  Such  opinions, 
it  is  reasonable  to  think,  were  permitted  to 
pass  current,  in  order  to  protect  pregnant 
women  from  all  hazardous  and  disagreeable 
occupations,  to  screen  them  from  severe 
labour,  and  to  procure  for  them  a  greater 
share  of  indulgence  and  tenderness  than 
could  be  granted  to  them  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  every  civilized  nation  have,  in 
some  degree,  established  a  persuasion  that 
there  was  something  sacred  in  the  person 
of  a  pregnant  woman:  and  this  may  be 
right  in  several  points  of  view  ;  but  these 
go  a  little  way  towards  justifying  the 
opinion  of  monsters  being  caused  by  the 
imagination  of  the  mother.  The  opinion 
has  been  disproved  by  common  observa- 
tion, and  by  philosophy,  not  perhaps  by 
positive  proofs,  but  by  many  strong  nega- 
tive facts ;  as  the  improbability  of  any 
child  being  born  perfect,  had  such  a  power 
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existed  j  the  freedom  of  children  from  any 
blemish,  their  mothers  being  in  situations 

most  exposed  to  objects  likely  to  produce 
them  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  mother  of  any 
thing  being  wrong  in  die  child,  '.ill,  from  in- 
formation of  the  f:-ct,  she  begins  to  re- 
collect  every  accident  which  happened 
during  her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the 
worst,  or  the  most  plausible,  as  the  cause; 
the  organization  and  colour  of  these  ad- 
ventitious substances  ;  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  monsters  in  the  brute  creation,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  imagination  cannot 
be  great ;  and  the  analogous  appearances 
in  the  vegetable  system,  wheie  it  does  not 
exist  in  any  degree.  Judging,  however, 
from  appearances,  accidents  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  have  considerable  influence 
in  the  production  of  monsters  of  some 
kinds,  either  by  actual  injury  upon  part-, 
or  by  suppressing  or  deranging  the  princi- 
ple of  growth,  because,  when  an  arm,  for 
instance,  is  wanting,  the  rudiments  of 
the  deficient  parts  may  generally  be  dis- 
ced. 

MORBILLI.  (l)'.m.  of  morbus,  a  dis- 
ease.)    See  Rubeola. 

Morbus  aimuatus.     The  jaundice. 

Morbus  attonttvs.     The  epilepsy. 

.Morbus   COXARICS,     See  .irthropuosis. 

Morbus  <;Ai.£.icns.  The  veuerealdisea.se. 
bos  keRculrvs.     The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  imvxtilis.     The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  Iviocus.  The  Indian  disease, 
the  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  magxus.     The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  KieRR.  The  black  disease. 
.So  Hippocrates  named  it,  and  thus  de- 
scribed it.  This  disorder  is  known  by 
vomiting  a  concrete  blood  of  a  blackish 
red  coiour,  and  mixed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  insipid,  acid,  or  viscid  plilegm.  This 
i  m  is  generelly  preceded  by  a 
pungent  tensive  pain,  in  both  the  hypo- 
chondria ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease  is  attended  with  anxiety,  a  compres- 
sive pain  in  the  przeordia,  and  fainting, 
which  last  is  more  frequent  and  violent, 
when  the  blood  which  is  evacuated  is  foetid 
and  corrupt.  The  stomach  and  the  spleen 
are  the  principal,  if  not  the  proper  scat  of 
this  disease. 

Mounts  itKQius.    The  jaundice. 

Morbus  sacer.    The  epilepsy. 

Morel.  Phallus  esculcntus  of  Linnaeus, 
Ft  grows,  on  moist  banks  and  wet  pasture-, 
and  springs  up  in  May.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  truffle,  for  gravies  and 
stewed  dishes,  but  gives  an  infl  nor  flavour. 

Moretus.  (From  moram,  the  mulberry.) 
A  decoction  of  mulbci 

i.     (From  /^agoc,    foolish.)     Idiot- 
ism.     Family. 

Mono.  (From  morom,  a  mulberry.)  A 
small  abscess  resembling  a  mulberry. 
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Monosi*.  (From  jusjsc,  folly.)  See 
Amentia. 

Morphea  vlba.  (From  po^n,  form.) 
A  species  of  cutaneous  leprosy.  See  Alphw. 

Monsr.LLus.     Morsulus.     A  lozenge. 

Mousuu.  An  ancient  name  for  those 
forms  of  medicines  which  were  to  be  chew- 
ed in  the  mouth,  as  a  lozenge,  the  word 
signifying  a  little  mouthful. 

Mortds  DiABOLi.  The  frimbrue  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 

Morta.     See  Pemphigus. 

Mohtatuolvm.  (Dim.  of  mortarium, 
a  mortar.)  In  chymistry,  it  is  a  sort  of 
mould  for  making  cupels  with,  also  a  little 
mortar.  In  anatomy,  it  is  the  sockets  of 
the  teeth. 

MORTIFICATION.  (From  mors,  death, 
and  fio,  to  become.)  Moriificatio.  Gan- 
greua.  Sphacelus.  The  loss  of  vitality 
of  a  part  of  the  body.  Surgeons  divide 
mortification  into  two  species,  the  one 
preceded  by  inflammation,  the  other 
without  it.  In  inflammations  that  are  to 
terminate  in  mortification,  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  power  joined  to  an  increased 
action ;  this  becomes  a  cause  of  mortifi- 
cation, by  destroying  the  balance  of  power 
and  action,  which  ought  to  exist  in  every 
part.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  mor- 
tification that  do  not  arise  wholly  from 
that  as  a  cause  :  of  this  kind  are  the  car- 
buncle and  the  slough,  formed  in  the 
small-pox  pustule.  Healthy  phlegmonous 
inflammation  seldom  ends  in  mortification, 
though  it  does  so  when  very  vehement  and 
extensive.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
observed  most  frequently  to  terminate  in 
gangrene  ;  and  whenever  pidegmon  is  in 
any  degree  conjoined  with  an  erysipelatous 
affection,  which  it  not  unfrequently  is,  it 
seems  thereby  to  acquire  the  same  tenden- 
cy, being  more  difficult  to  bring  to  reso- 
lution, or  suppuration,  than  the  true  phleg- 
mon, and  more  apt  to  run  into  a  mortified 
state. 

Causes  which  impede  the  circulation  of 
the  part  affected,  will  occasion  mortifica- 
tion, as  is  exemplified  in  strangulated  her- 
nia, tied  polypi,  or  a  limb  being  deprived 
of  circulation  from  a  dislocated  joint. 

Preventing  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood 
into  a  limb,  is  also  another  cause.  Para- 
lysis, co.  joined  with  pressure,  old  age,  and 
ossification  of  the  arteries,  may  produce 
mortification  ;  also  cold,  with  the  sudden 
application  of  warmth,  and  likewise  ex- 
cessive heat  applied  to  a  part. 

The  symptoms  of  mortification  that  take 
place  after  inflammation  are  various,  but 
generally  as  follows  : — the  p;;in  and  sym- 
pathetic  fever  suddenly  diminish,  the  part 
affected  Jxcomes  soft,  and  of  a  livid  co- 
lour, losing  at  the  same  time  more  or  less 
of  its  Bensibility. 
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When  any  part  of  the  body  loses  all 
motion,  sensibility,  and  natural  heat,  and 
becomes  of  a  brown  livid  or  black  colour, 
it  is  said  to  be  affected  with  sphacelus. 
WHfen  the  part  becomes  a  cold,  black, 
fibrous,  senseless  substance,  it  is  termed  a 
slough.  As  long  as  any  sensibility,  motion, 
and  warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the  dis- 
order is  said  to  be  gangrene.  This  last 
term  is  synonymous  with  mortification. 

When  gangrene  takes  place,  the  patient 
is  usually  troubled  with  a  kind  of  hiccough  : 
the  constitution  always  suffers  an  immedi- 
ate'dejection,  the  countenance  assumes  a 
wild  cadaverous  look,  the  pulse  becomes 
small, rapid,  and  sometimes  irregular;  cold 
perspirations  come  on,  and  the  patient  is 
often  affected  with  diarrhoea  and  deli- 
rium. 

MORUM.  The  mulberry.  The  tree 
that  aff'  >rds  this  fruit  is  the  Mortis  nigra  ; 
folds  cordatis  scubris  of  Linnzus.  Mul- 
berries abound  with  a  deet>  violet  coloured 
juice,  which,  in  its  general  qualities,  agrees 
with  that  of  the  fruits  called  aciilo  didces, 
allaying  thirst,  partly  by  refrigerating,  and 
partly  by  exciting  an  excretion  of  mucus 
from  the  mouth  and  fauces,  a  similar  effect 
is  also  produced  in  the  stomach,  where, 
by  correcting  putrescency,  a  powerful 
cause  of  thirst  is  removed.  The  London 
College  directs  a  syrupus  mori,  which  is  an 
agreeable  vehicle  for  various  medicines. 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree  is  said,  by 
Andree,  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  taenia. 

MORUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnzan  system.  Class,  Mo- 
necia.  Order,  Tetandria-  The  mulberry- 
tree. 

Monus  ntgra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mulberry-tree.     See  Morum. 

Mosihata  nux.     See  JYux  moschata. 

MOSCHUS.  (Moach,  Arab.)  Musk. 
An  unctuous  substance,  contained  in  ex- 
cretory follicles  about  the  navel  of  the  male 
animal  called  moschus  moscldjeriia  by 
Linnaeus,  a  ruminating  quadruped,  re- 
sembling the  antelope,  from  which  it  docs 
not  differ  sufficiently  to  form  a  particular 
genus ;  the  strong  and  permanent  smell  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  contained  in 
a  bag  placed  near  the  umbilical  region. 
The  best  musk  is  brought  from  Tonquin, 
in  China;  an  inferior  sort  from  Agria  and 
Bengal," and  a  still  worse  from  Russia. 

It  is -slightly  unctuous,  of  a  black  colour, 
having  a  strong  durable  smell  aad  a  bitter 
taste.  It  yields  part  of  its  active  matter 
to  water,  by  infusion  ;  by  distillation  the 
water  is  impregnated  with  its  flavour,  alko- 
liol  dissolves  it,  its  impurities  excepted. 
Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  pa- 
per, it  looks  bright,  yellowish,*  smooth, 
and  free  from  griltiness.  Laid  on  a  red- 
Lot  iron,  it  catches  flame  and  burns  almost 


entirely  away,  leaving  ouly  an  exceeding 
small  quantity  of  light  greyish  ashi 
any  earthy  substances  have  been  mixed 
with  the  musk  the  impurities  will  discover 
them.  The  medicinal  and  chymical  pro- 
perties of  musk  and  castor  are  very  similar  : 
the  virtues  of  the  former  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  more  powerful,  and  hence 
musk  is  preferred  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger.  It  is  prescribed  as  a  powerful  an- 
tispasmodic, in  doses  of  three  grains  or 
upwards,  even  to  half  a  drachm,  in  the 
greater  number  of  spasmodic  diseases, 
especially  in  hysteria  and  singultus,  and 
also  in  diseases  of  debility.  In  typhus,  it 
is  employed  to  remove  subsultus  tendinum, 
and  other  symptoms  of  a  spasmodic  nature. 
In  cholera  it  frequently  stops  vomiting, 
and,  combined  with  ammonia,  it  is  given  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  gangrene.  It  is  best 
g.yeu  in  the  form  of  bolus.  To  children  it 
is  given  in  the  Form  of  enema,  and  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  the  convulsions 
arising  from  dentition.  It  is  also  given  in 
hydrophobia,  and  in  some  forms  of  ma 
nia. 

Moschus  MoseiiiKKitrs.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  musk  animal.  See  Moa- 
chits. 

MosauiTA.  (From  mosqvitn,  a  gnat, 
Span.)  An  itching  eruption  of  the  skin, 
produced  in  hot  climates  by  the  bite  of 
gnats. 

Mossyllum.  (MoowiAov.)  The  best  cin- 
namon. 

Mother  of  thyme.     See  Serpyllum. 

Mothenvort.     See  Curdiaca. 

Motion,  musnlur.    See  Muscular  motion. 

Motion,  peristaltic.  See  Peristaltic  mo- 
tion. 

MOTORII  OCULORUM.  (jXcrvi  Mo- 
torii ;  so  called  from  their  office.)  The 
third  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain.  They 
arise  from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  of  the 
eye. 

Mould.     See  Fontanella. 

Mountain  parsley,  black.  See  Oreoseli- 
num. 

Mouse-ear.     See  Pilosella. 

MOUTH.  Os.  The  cavity  of  the 
mouth  is  well  known.  The  purls  which 
constitute  it  are  the  common  integuments, 
the  lips,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  the  palate,  two  alveolar  arches,  the 
gums,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  and  saliva! 
glands,  The  bones  of  the  mouth  are  the 
two  superior  maxillary,  two  palatine,  the 
lower  jaw,  and  thirty-two  teeth.  The 
arteries  of  the  external  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  branches  of  the  infra-orbital,  inferior 
alveolar,  and  fascial  arteries.  The  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugulars. 
The  nerves  are  branches  from  the  fifth  and 
seventh  pair.    The  use  of  the  mouth  is  for 
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mastication,  speech,  respiration,  degluti- 
tion, suction,  and  taste. 

Moxa  Japonica.  (Japonese.)  Artemesia 
Clunensis.  Musia  patir.e.  Moxa.  Mug- 
wort  of  China.  A  soft  lanuginous  substance, 
prepared  in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves 
of  a  species  of  mugwort,  by  beating  tnem 
when  thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them 
betwixt  the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres 
are  left.  Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the  eastern 
countries  for  preventing  and  curing  many 
disorders,  by  being  burnt  on  the  skin ; 
a  little  cone  of  it  laid  upon  the  part,  pre- 
viously moistened,  and  set  on  fire  on  the 
top,  burns  down  with  a  temperate  and 
glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  dark- 
coloured  spot,  the  ulceration  of  whicli  is 
promoted  by  putting  a  little  garlic,  and  the 
ulcer  is  either  healed  up  when  the  eschar 
separates,  or  kept  running  for  a  length  of 
time,  as  different  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

MUCILAGE.  Mucilago.  A  solution 
of  gum.     See  Gum. 

iMUCILVGlNOUS  EXTRACTS.  Ex- 
tracts that  readily  dissolve  in  water,  scarce- 
ly at  all  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  undergo 
spirituous  fermentation. 

Mucilago  acacix;.  Mucilage  of  aca- 
ciae.  Mucilago  gummi  arabici.  "  Take  of 
acacia  gum,  powdered,  four  ounces ;  boil- 
ing water,  halt  a  pint."  Rub  the  gum  with 
the  water,  until  it  incorporates  into  a  muci- 
lage. A  demulcent  preparation,  more  fre- 
quently used  to  combine  medicines,  than  in 
any  other  form. 

Mucilago  amyli.  Starch  mucilage. 
"  Take  of  starch,  three  drachms ;  water, 
a  pint."  Rub  the  starch,  gradually  adding 
the  water  to  it;  then  boil  until  it  incor- 
porates into  a  mucilage.  This  preparation 
is  mostly  exhibited  with  opium,  in  the  form 
of  clysters,  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries, 
where  the  tenesmus  arises  from  an  abra- 
sion of  the  mucus  of  the  rectum. 

Mucilago  arabici  gummi.  See  Mu- 
cilago acacix. 

Mucilago  seminis  cTnoNii.  See  De- 
coctum  cydonii. 

Mucilago  tragacanth^.  Mucilage 
of  tragacanth  joined  with  syrup  of  mulber- 
ries, this  forms  a  pleasant  demulcent,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  children,  who  are  fond 
of  it.  These  two  last  mucilages  are  omitted 
in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  pos- 
sessing no  superiority  over  the  mucilage  of 
acacia. 

Mucocaiineus,  In  M.  A.  Severinus,  it 
is  an  epithet  for  a  tumour,  and  an  ab- 
scess, which  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mu- 
cous. 

MUCOUS  GLANDS.  Glandule  mu- 
cosas. Muciparous  glands.  Glands  that 
secrete  mucus,  such  as  the  glands  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nose,  the 


glands  of  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
intestines,  bladder,  urethra,  &c. 

MUCUS,  ANIMAL.  Animal  mucus 
differs  from  that  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  not  being  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, swimming  on  its  surface  ;  nor  capable 
of  mixing  oil  with  water,  and  being  soluble 
in  mineral  acids,  which  vegetable  mucus 
is  not.  The  use  of  this  substance  is  to 
lubricate  and  defend  the  parts  upon  which 
it  is  secreted,  as  the  nose,  oesophagus,  sto- 
mach, intestines,  urethra,  vagina,  &c.  Mr. 
Everard  Home,  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
properties  of  pus,  informs  us  of  a  cu- 
rious and  apparently  decisive  mode  of 
distinguishing  between  pus  and  animal 
mucus.  The  property,  he  observes,  which 
characterizes  pus,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  most  other  substances,  is,  its  being 
composed  of  globules,  which  are  visible 
when  viewed  through  a  microscope;  where- 
as animal  mucus,  and  all  chymical  combina- 
tions of  animal  substances,  appear  in  the 
microscope  to  be  made  up  of  flakes.  This 
property  was  first  noticed  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Hunter. 

MUCUS,  VEGETABLE.     See  Gum. 

Mugwort.     See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

Mule.  Pustules  contracted  either  by 
heat  or  cold. 

Mulberry.     See  Morum. 

Mullein.     See  Verbascum. 

Mulsum.  Musus.  Mulse.  Hydrornel. 
Honey-water ;  though  sometimes  it  signi- 
fies  wine  sweetened  with  honey. 

MULTIFIDUS  SPINjE.  (From  muh 
tus,  many,  And  Jindo,  to  divide.)  Transverso 
spinalis  lumborum.  Musculus  sacer.  Semi- 
spinalis  internus,  sive  transverso-spinalis  dor- 
si.  Semi-spinalis,  sive  transverso-spinalis 
colli,  pars  interna  of  Winslow.  Transver- 
salis  lumborum,  vulgo  sacer.  Transverialis 
dorsi.  Transversalis  colli  of  Douglas,  hum,- 
bo  dorsi  spinal  of  Dumas.  The  generality 
of  anatomical  writers  have  unnecessarily 
multiplied  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  and 
hence  their  descriptions  of  these  parts  are 
confused,  and  difficult  to  be  understood 
Under  the  name  of  multijidus  spinee,  Albi- 
nus  has  therefore  very  properly  included 
those  portions  of  muscular  flesh,  intermixed 
with  tendinous  fibres,  which  lie  close  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  spine,  and  which 
Douglas  and  Winslow  have  described  as 
three  distinct  muscles,  under  the  names  of 
transversales,  or  transverso-sfrinales,  of  the 
loins,  back,  and  neck.  The  multifidus 
spinae  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
upper  convex  surface  of  the  os  sacrum, 
from  the  posterior  adjoining  part  of  the  illi- 
um,  from  the  oblique  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  verte- 
bra;, :mdfrom  those  of  the  cervical  vertebra?, 
excepting  the  three  first-  From  all  these 
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origins  the  iihi-cs  of  the  muscles  run  in  au 
oblique  direction,  and  are  inserted,  by 
distinct  tendons,  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  vertebra!  of  the  loins  and  back, 
and  likewise  into  those  of  the  six  inferior 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  When  this  muscle 
acts  singly,  it  extends  the  back  obliquely, 
or  moves  it  to  one  side ;  when  both  mus- 
cles act,  they  extend  the  vertebra:  back- 
wards. 

Multiforme  os.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

Multipf.s.  (From  multus,  many,  and 
pes,  a  foot.)  1.  The  wood-lou9e.  2.  The 
polypus.  3.  Any  animal  having  more  than 
four  feet. 

J\Iitmps.     See  Cynanche. 

Mundicattva.  (From  muvdo,  to  cleanse.) 
Munclificantia  Medicines  which  purify  and 
clean  away  foulness. 

Mundificantia.     See  JVTundicativa. 

Mi'xgob.  Radix  serpentum.  This  bitter 
root  of  the  plant  Ophiorrhiza  mungos  of 
Linnaeus  is  much  esteemed  in  Java,  Su- 
matra, &c.  as  preventing  the  effects  which 
usually  follow  the  bite  of  the  naja,  a  veno- 
mous serpent,  with  which  view  it  is  eaten 
by  them.  It  is  also  said  to  be  exhibited 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  intestinal  worms. 

Muiialis.  (From  munis,  a  wall  ;  so 
called  because  it  grows  upon  walls.)  Pelli- 
tory.     See  Purietaria. 

MuRARiA.  (From  mums,  a  wall  ;  be- 
cause it  grows  about  walls.)  A  species  of 
maiden  hair. 

MUK1AS.  A  muriate,  or  salt,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  cer- 
tain bas-s,  as  muriate  or  ammonia,  &c. 

MURIAS  AMMONIAC^.  See  Am- 
monia muriata,  and  Sal  ammoniac. 

MURIAS  BARYTA.  Terra  ponderosa 
salita.  The  muriate  of  barytes.  or  heavy 
earth,  is  a  very  acrid  and  poisonous  prepa- 
ration. In  small  doses  it  proves  sudorific, 
diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  alterative  ;  in 
an  over-dose,  emetic,  and  violently  purga- 
tive. The  late  Dr.  Crawford  found  it  very 
serviceable  in  all  diseases  connected  with 
scrophula ;  and  the  Germans  have  em- 
ployed it  with  great  success  in  some  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  viscera,  and  obstinate 
ulcers.  The  dose  of  the  saturated  solution 
in  distilled  water,  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
drops  for  children,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twentr  for  adults. 

MURIAS  CALCIS.  Calx  salita.  Sal 
ammomacus  fxus.  This  preparation  is  ex- 
hibited  with  the  same  views  as  the  muriate 
of  barytes.  It  possesses  deobstruent,  diu- 
retic, anc'  cathartic  virtues,  and  is  much 
used  by  the  celebrated  Fourcroy  against 
scrophula,  and  scrophulous  diseases.  Six, 
twelve  and  <  wenty  grains,  are  given  to 
chil'lrrn  three  rimes  a  day,  and  a  drachm 
to  a'lilts. 

MURIAS     FERRI.        Ferrum    salitum. 


Olum  martis  per  deliquium.  This  prepara- 
tion of  iron  is  styptic  and  tonic,  and  may 
be  given  in  chlorosis,  intermittents,  rachi- 
tis, &c. 

Murias  ff.rri  ammoniacalis.  See  Fer- 
rum  ammoniatum. 

Muhias  hydrargyri.  There  are  two 
simple  muriates  of  mercury.  See  Submu- 
rias  hydrargyri,  and  Oxymurias  hydrargy- 
ri. 

Murias  hydrargyri  ammoniacalis.  See 
Hydrargyrus  prxcipitatus  albus. 

MURIAS    HTDRARfiTRI  OXYGENATUS.       See 

oxyjnurias  Hydrargyri. 

MURIAS   HYPEROXYGENATUS    PO- 

TASS.£.  The  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash iias  lately  been  extolled  in  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  disease.  It  is  exhibited  in  doses 
of  from  fifteen  to  forty  grains  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  It  increases  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  oxygenates  the  blood,  and 
proves  of  great  service  in  scorbutus,  asthe- 
nia, and  cachectic  diseases. 

MURIAS  POTASSjE.  Alkali  vegeta- 
ble salitum.  Sal  digestivus.  Sal  febrifugus 
Sylvii.  This  salt  is  exhibited  with  the  same 
intention  as  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  was 
formerly  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  &c. 

MURIAS  SODJE.  Muriate  of  soda. 
Alkali  minerale  salitum.  Sal  communis.  Sal 
cidinaris.  Sal  fontium.  Sal  gemma.  Sal 
marinus.  Natron  muriatum.  Soda  muriata. 
Common  culinary  salt.  This  snlt  is  more 
abundant  in  nature  than  any  other.  It  is 
found  in  prodigious  masses  in  the  internal 
part  of  the  earth,  in  Calabria,  in  Hungary, 
in  Muscovy,  and  more  especially  Weilics-ka, 
in  Poland,  near  Mount  Capax,  where  the 
mines  are  very  large,  and  a  fiord  immense 
quantities  of  salt.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
several  artificial  means  from  sea-water.  It 
possesses  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  resol- 
vent qualities,  and  is  frequently  employed 
in  form  of  clyster,  fomentation,  lotion, 
pediluvium,  and  bath,  in  obstipation,  against 
worms,  gangrene,  scrophulous,  tumours, 
herpetic  eruptions,  arthritis,  &.c. 

Murias  stibii  iiYrr.noxvGEMATus.  See 
Antimonium  muriatum. 

MURIATIC  ACID  GAS.  The  basis  of 
this  gas  is  still  unknown.  The  presence 
of  oxygen  has  not  been  even  demonstrated 
in  it,  and  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  we 
may  venture  to  suppose  it  instrumental  in 
this  acid  gas. 

Proper  ties. —It  has  a  very  pungent  and  suf- 
focating odour,  which  excites  coughing.  It 
is  readily  absorbed  by  water,  by  ardent 
spirit,  ether,  fat  and  essential  oils,  melted 
wax,  phosphorus,  and  many  other  bodies. 
It  is  a  true  acid.  It  suffocates  animals,  and 
is  so  very  caustic  as  to  excoriate  the  skin. 
It  extinguishes  a  lighted  taper,  the  fl  .me 
of.  which  becomes  green,  or   rather  light 
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ulue,  at  the  upper  part  of  its  disk.  Light 
has  no  effect  upon  it.  Caloric  rarifies  it. 
It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  The  speci- 
fic gravity  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the 
latter  as  1.750  to  1.000.  When  brought 
into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  or  oxy- 
gen gas,  it  forms  a  white  cloud.  Ice  is 
melted  by  it  as  speedily  as  if  thrown  into 
the  fire.  It  unites  to  alkaline  and  terrene 
substances,  and  forms  with  them  new  com- 
pounds. It  has  no  action  on  siliceous  earths. 
It  combines  with  alumine  and  magnesia. 
It  absorbs  oxygen,  when  in  the  state  ofgas, 
feebly,  though  there  are  methods  of  unit- 
ing them  readily.  If  ammoniacal  gas  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  heat  applied,  both  gases 
lose  their  gazeous  form  in  a  moment,  and 
are  transformed  to  a  concrete  salt.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas,  nitrogen,  gas,  gazeous  oxyd 
of  nitrogen,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  and 
carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  have  no  action 
upon  it.  It  hjfi  never  been  found  in  a  dis- 
engaged state  in  nature.  When  electric 
explosions  are  made  to  pass  through  it,  its 
bulk  is  diminished  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved.  These  changes  are  owing  to  a 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  gas,  ar.d 
cease  when  it  is  deprived  of  moisture,  as 
has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Henry. 

Method  of  obtaining  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  — 
1.  By  decomposing  muriate  of  soda,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  For  this  purpose, 
put  into  aturbulated  retort  two  parts  of  very 
dry  muriate  of  soda,  and  pour  on  it  gradu- 
ally one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  A  violent  action  takes  place  and 
muriatic  acid  gas  becomes  liberated,  which 
must  be  collected  over  mercury  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  soda  than  the  muriatic 
acid  has,  it  therefore  unites  to  it  and  forms 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  muriatic  acid,  being 
liberated,  takes  the  gazeous  form,  and  ap- 
pears as  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  as  the  de- 
composition takes  place  very  rapidly,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  apply  heat,  until  the 
disengagement  of  the  gas  begins  to  slacken, 
after  which  the  further  extrication  may  be 
assisted  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp. 

2.  Muriatic  acid  gas  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  expelling  it  from  its  combination 
with  water. 

For  this  purpose  put  concentrated  muri- 
atic acid  inlo  a  retort,  immerse  the  beak  of 
it  under  a  receiver  placed  in  a  mercurial 
pneumatic  trough,  and  filled  with  that 
metal.  On  exposing  the  acid  to  a  gentle 
heat,  muriatic  acid  gas  will  be  obtained. 
If  the  process  be  very  carefully  managed, 
nothing  but  water  remains  in  the  retort. 

3.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  likewise  produced 
by  putting  any  quantiy  of  liquid  muriatic 
acid  inlo  a  long  glass  tube,  and  adding  to 
it  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  by  measure 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     A  violent 


effervesence  takes  place,  and  the  whole 
tube  becomes  filled  with  dense  white  va- 
pours, which  are  muriatic  acid  gas,  con- 
densed again  by  means  of  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  sulphuric  acid,  added 
to  the  muriatic  acid,  deprives  the  latter  of 
part  of  its  water,  a  combination  and  pene- 
tration of  the  two  liquids  take  place,  and 
caloric  is  evolved,  contributing  to  render 
the  gas  aeriform,  which  is  thus  forced  to 
escape. 

This  experiment  proves  that  the  affinity 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  greater  than 
that  of  muriatic  acid. 
Water  impregnated  with  this  gas  forms 
Muriatic  A  cm. 

Properties. — Liquid  muriatic  acid,  or 
water  impregnated  with  muriatic  acid  gas, 
is  a  colourless,  very  oderous,  and  pungent 
fluid.  It  emits  copiovis  white  fumes  in  con- 
tact with  moist  atmospheric  air  ;  these 
fumes  are  muriatic  acid  gas  that  escapes 
from  it,  and  condenses  again  by  combining 
with  the  humidity  of  the  air.  If  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  containing  strong  muriatic 
acid,  be  opened,  and  the  hand  brought 
near  its  orifice,  a  sensible  warmth  is  per- 
ceived, which  arises  from  the  combination 
of  the  acid  gas  with  the  water  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Liquid  muriatic  acid  is  unal- 
terable by  any  known  combustible  bodv. 
It  disengages  the  carbonic,  phosphoric, 
and  sulphureous  acids  from  all  their  com- 
binations, but  it  is  constantly  expelled  by 
the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Method  of  obtaining  Muriatic  Acid. — Mu- 
riatic acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Put  into  a  tubulated  retort,  lodged- in  a 
sand-heat,  or  supported  over  a  lamp,  and 
connected  with  Pepy's  distillatory  vessel, 
or  Woulf  's  bottles,  every  one  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  three 
parts  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  pour  on  it  one 
of  sulphuric  acid  very  gradually,  or  rather 
let  it  be  suffered  to  drop  into  the  retort,  by 
means  of  a  funnel  fastened  to  its  tubulure, 
and  whose  inner  opening  may  at  pleasure 
be  closed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  meang  of 
a  ground-glass  rod.  Muriatic  acid  gas  will 
he  plentifully  disengaged,  which  passes 
through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  be. 
comes  absorbed  by  the  water.  When  the 
water  in  the  fisrt  bottle  is  fully  saturated,  it 
absorbs  no  more,  and  becomes  cold,  but  the 
gas  continues  to  pass  into  the  next  bottles, 
and  heats  the  water  they  contain.  The 
water,  thus  impregnated  with  muriatic  acid 
gas,  is  muriatic  acid, 

Remark. — If  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity,  by  weight,  of  water,  be 
made  use  of  in  this  process,  the  apparatus 
of  Pepys  or  Woulf  may  be  dispensed  with, 
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and  a  common  receiver  may  be  used  with 
sate  y. 

Tlie  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
muriatic  acid  with  different  bases,  are  called 

MURIATES. 

This  acid  possesses  active  tonic  powers, 
In  typhus,  or  nervous  fevers,  although  em- 
ployed  on  the  Continent  with  success,  and 
used  in  very  liberal  quantities  in  this  coun- 
try, is  apt  to  determine  to  the  bowels.  In 
the  fevers  of  children,  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
is  said  frequently  to  act  as  a  specific.  Ex- 
ternally, the  muriatic  acid  has  been  applied 
in  the  form  of  a  hath,  to  the  feet,  in  gout. 
In  a  late  publication,  there  are  accounts  of 
its  successful  application  as  a  lithontriptic. 

Muriatic  acid,  oxygenated.  See  Oxyge- 
nated  muriatic  acid. 

Mcsadi.     Sal  ammoniac. 

Musa  patjadisiaca.  Musa.  Palma  hu- 
vdlis.  Ficus  Indica.  Bala.  Platanus. 
The  plantain-tree.  It  grows  spontaneously 
in  many  parts  of  India,  but  has  been  im- 
memorially  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in 
every  part  of  the  continent  of  South-Ame- 
rica. It  is  an  herbaceous  tree,  growing 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
The  fruit  are  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  ordinary  cucumbers,  and,  when  ripe,  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  mealy  substance, 
a  little  clammy,  a  sweetish  taste,  and  will 
dissolve  in  the  mouth  without  chewing.  The 
whole  spike  of  fruit  often  weighs  forty  or 
fifty  pounds.  When  they  are  brought  to 
table  by  way  of  desert,  they  are  either 
raw,  fried,  or  roasted  ;  but,  if  intended  for 
bread,  they  are  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  and 
are  then  either  roasted  or  boiled.  The 
trees  being  tall  and  slender,  the  Indians 
cut  them  down  to  get  at  the  fruit ;  and  in 
doing  this  they  suffer  no  loss,  for  the  stems 
are  only  one  year's  growth,  and  would  die 
if  not  cut ;  but  the  roots  continue,  and  new 
stems  soon  spring,  up  which  in  a  year  pro- 
duce ripe  fruit  also  From  the  ripe  plantains 
they  make  a  liquor  called  miatav>.  When 
they  make  this,  they  roast  the  fruit  in  their 
husks,  and,  after  totally  beating  them  to  a 
mash,  they  pour  water  upon  them,  and,  as 
the  liquor  is  wanted,  it  is  drawn  off".  But 
the  nature  of  this  fruit  is  such,  that  they 
will  not  keep  long  without  running  into  a 
state  of  putrefaction  ;  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  them  at  all 
times,  they  make  cakes  of  the  pulp,  and 
dry  them  over  a  slow  fire,  and,  as  they 
stand  in  need  of  mistaw,  they  mash  the 
cakes  in  water,  and  they  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  fresh  fruit.  The  cakes  are 
exceedingly  convenient  to  make  this  li- 
quor in  their  journeys,  and  they  never  fail 
to  carry  them  for  that  purpose.  The  leaves 
of  the  tree  being  large  and  spacious,  serve 
the  Indians  for  table-cloths  and  napkins. 

Musa  sapiextum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  banana-tree.     See  Banana. 


MuscrpAtA.  (From  miim,  a  mouse,  and 
capio,  to  take,  so  called  from  its  viscidity, 
by  which  flies  are  caught  as  with  bird-lime.) 
A  species  of  lychnis. 

MUSCLE.  Musculus.  The  parts  that 
are  usually  included  under  this  name  con- 
sist of  distinct  portions  of  flesh,  6iiscep- 
tible  of  contraction  and  relaxation  ;  the 
motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy 
state,  are  subject  to  the  will,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  voluntary  muscles. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
body  that  owe  their  power  of  contraction 
to  their  muscular  fibres  :  thus  the  heart  is 
a  muscular  texture,  forming  what  is  called 
a  hollow  muscle  ;  and  the  urinary  bladder, 
stomach,  intestines,  &c.  are  enabled  to 
act  upon  their  contents,  merely  because 
they  are  provided  with  muscular  fibres  ; 
these  are  called  involuntary  muscles,  be- 
cause their  motions  are  noi  dependent  on 
the  will.  The  muscles  of  respiration  being 
in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  will, 
are  said  to  have  a  mixed  motion.  The 
names  by  which  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
distinguished  are  founded  on  their  size, 
figure,  situation,  use,  or  the  arrangement 
of  their  fibres,  or  their  origin  and  inser- 
tion ;  but,  besides  these  particular  distinc- 
tions, there  are  certain  general  ones  that  re. 
quire  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a 
muscle  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in 
a  straight  direction,  they  form  what  anato- 
mists term  a  rectilinear  muscle  ;  if  the  fibres 
cross  and  intersect  each  other,  they  consti- 
tute  a  compound  muscle  ;  when  the  fibres 
are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays,  a  radi- 
ated  muscle;  when  they  are  placed  oblique- 
ly  with  respect  to  the  tendon,  like  the 
plume  of  a  pen,  a.penniform  muscle.  Mus- 
cles that  act  in  opposition  to  each  other 
are  called  antagonists ;  thus  every  extensor 
has  a  flexor  for  its  antagonist,  and  vice  ver- 
sa: .  Muscles  that  concur  in  the  same  ac- 
tion are  termed  congeneres.  The  muscles 
being  attached  to  the  bones,  the  latter 
may  be  considered  as  levers,  that  are 
moved  in  different  directions  by  the  con- 
traction of  those  organs.  That  end  of  the 
muscle  which  adheres  to  the  most  fixed 
part  is  usually  called  the  origin  ;  and  that 
which  adheres  to  the  more  moveable  part 
the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  In  almost 
every  muscle  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  distin- 
guished ;  the  one  soft,  of  a  red  colour, 
sensible,  and  irritable,  called  fleshy  fibres, 
see  Muscidar  Fibres  ,•  the  other  of  a  firmer 
texture,  of  a  white  glistening  colour,  in- 
sensible, without  irrritability  or  the  powrr 
of  contracting,  and  named  tendinous-  fibres. 
They  are  occasionally  intermixed,  but  the 
fleshy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly, 
or  middle  part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  ten- 
dinous ones  in  the  extremities.  If  these 
tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a  round 
slender  cord,  they  form  what  is  called  the 
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tendon  of  the  muscle ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  spread  into  a  broad  flat  sur- 
face, it  is  termed  an  aponeurosis. 

Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  very 
thin  and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  encloses  it  as  it  were  like  a 
sheath,  and,  dipping  down  into  its  sub- 
stance, surrounds  the  most  minute  fibres 
we  are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to 
each  other,  lubricating  them  by  means  of 
the  fat  which  its  cells  contain  in  more  or 
less  quantity  in  different  subjects,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  support  to  the  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves,  which  are  so  plenti- 
fully distributed  through  the  muscles.— 
This  cellular  membrane,  which  in  no  re- 
spect differs  from  what  is  found  investing 
and  connecting  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  mem- 
brane peculiar  to  the  muscles  ;  and  hence 
we  often  find  writers  giving  it  the  name  of 
niembr ana  propria  musculosa.  The  muscles 
owe  the  red  colour,  whicli  so  particularly 
distinguishes  their  belly  part,  to  an  infinite 
number  of  arteries,  which  are  every  where 
dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  reti- 
cular substance ;  for  their  fibres,  after 
having  been  macerated  in  water,  are  (like 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  divested  of 
their  blood)  found  to  be  of  a  white  co- 
lour. These  arteries  usually  enter  the 
muscles  by  several  considerable  branches, 
and  ramify  so  minutely  through  their  sub- 
stance, that  we  are  unable,  even  with  the 
best  microscopes,  to  trace  their  ultimate 
branches.  Ruysch  fancied  that  the  muscu- 
lar fibre  was  hollow,  and  a  production  of 
a  capillary  artery  ;  but  this  was  merely 
conjectural.  The  veins,  for  the  most  part, 
accompany  the  arteries,  but  are  found  to 
be  larger  and  more  numerous.  The  lym- 
phatics, likewise,  are  numerous,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  great  proportion  of 
reticular  substance,  which  is  every  where 
found  investigating  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  nerves  are  distributed  in  such  abun- 
dance to  every  muscle,  that  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb  alone  are  supplied  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  nervous  influence 
than  the  largest  viscera,  as  the  liver  for  in- 
stance. They  enter  the  generality  of  mus- 
cles by  several  trunks,  the  branches  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  blood-vessels,  are 
so  minutely  dispersed  through  the  cellular 
substance,  that  their  number  and  minute- 
ness soon  elude  the  eye  and  the  knife  of 
the  anatomist.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
conjecture,  as  groundless  as  all  the  other 
conjectures  on  this  subject,  that  the  mus- 
cular fibre  is  ultimately  nervous. 
A  Table  of  the  JMuscles. 

The  generality  of  anatomical  writers 
have  arranged  muscles  according  to  their 
several  uses  ;  but  this  method  is  evidently 
defective,  as  the  same   muscle   may   very 


often  have  different  and  opposite  uses. 
The  method  here  adopted  is  that  more 
usually  followed ;  they  are  enumerated  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  situated,  be- 
ginning with  those  that  are  placed  nearest 
the  integuments,  and  proceeding  from 
these  to  the  muscles  that  are  more  deeply 
seated. 

[The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe, 
that  all  the  muscles  are  in  pairs,  except 
those  marked  thus*]. 

Muscles    of  the    integuments    of   the    era- 
nium  : 

Occipito  frontalis*.  Corrugator  supercilii. 
Muscles  of  the  eye-lids  : 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Levator  palpe- 
brae  superioris. 

Muscles  of  the  eye- ball. 

Rectus  superior.  Rectus  inferior.  Rec- 
tus internus.  Rectus  externus.  Obliquus 
superior.     Obliquus  inferior. 

Muscles  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 

Levator  palpebrse  superioris  alaeque  nasi. 
Levator  labii  superioris  proprius.  Levator 
anguli  oris.  Zygomaticus  major.  Zygoma- 
tics minor.  Buccinator.  Depressor  angu- 
li oris  Depressor  labii  inferioiis.  Orbi- 
cularis oris*.  Depressor  labii  superioris 
alxque  nasi.  Constrictor  nasi.  Levator 
menti  vel  labii  inferioris. 

Muscles  of  tfw  external  ear. 

Superior  auris.     Anterior  auris.    Poste- 
rior auris.     Helicis  major.      Helicis  minor. 
Tragicus.  Antitragicus.  Transversus  auris. 
Muscles  of  the  internal  ear. 

Laxator  tympani.  Membrana  tympani. 
Tensor  tympani.     Stapedius. 

Muscles  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Temporalis.  Masseler.   Pterygoideus  ex- 
ternus.    Pterygoideus  internus. 
Muscles     about    the    anterior  part    of    the 
neck  ; 

Platysma  myoides.  Sterno-cleidomastoi- 
deus. 

Muscles    between    the    lower  jaw   and   os 
hyoides  .• 

Digastricus.  Mylo-hyoideus.  Genio-hy- 
oideus.  Genio-glossus.  Hyo-glossus.  Lin- 
gualis. 

Muscles  situated  between  the  os  hyoides  and 
trunk  : 

Sterno-hyoideus.  Crico-hyoideus.  Ster- 
no-thyroideus.  Thyreo-hyoideus.  Crico- 
thyroideus. 

Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  andos  hyoides 
laterally  •• 

Stylo-glossus.  Stylo-hyoideus.  Stylo-pha- 
ryngeus.  Circumflexus.  Levator  palati 
mollis. 

Muscles  about  the  entry  of  the  fauces. 

Constrictor  isthmi  faucium.      Palatopha- 
ryngeus.    Azygos  uvulae*. 
Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of,  the 
pharynx  : 

Constrictor  pharyngis  superior.  Constric- 
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tor  pharyngis  medius.    Constrictor  pharyn- 
gis inferior. 

Muscles  situated  about  tlie  glottis  t 
Crico-arytacnoideus  posticus.  Crico-arytae- 
noideus  laterallis.  Thyreo-arytaenoideus. 
Arytaenoideus  Obliquus*.  Arytacnoideus 
transversus*.  Thyreo-epiglottideus.  Ary- 
taeno-epiglottideus. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  : 
Obliquus  descendens  externus.   Obliquus 
ascendens  internus.    Transversalis  abdomi- 
nis.    Rectus  abdominis.    Pyramidalis. 
JUuscles  about  the  male  organs  of  genera- 
tion .- 
Dartos*.  Cremaster.  Erector  penis.   Ac- 
celerator urinae.     Transversus  perenei. 
Muscles  of  the  anus  : 
Sphincter  ani*.    Levator  ani*. 
Muscles    of  the  female   organs  of  genera- 
tion .- 
Erector  clitoridis.      Sphincter  vaginae*. 

Muscles  situated  -within  the  pelvis  : 
Obturator  internus.    Coccygeus. 
Muscles  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men ■• 
Diaphragma*.       Quadratus    lumborum. 
Psoas  parvus.    Psoas  magnus.     lliacus  in- 
ternus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax  : 
Pectoralis  major.    Subclavius.  Pectoralis 
minor.     Serratus  major  anticus. 
Muscles  situated  between  the  ribs,  and  within 
the  thorax : 
Intercostales  externi.      Intercostales  in- 
terni.     Triangularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  close  to  the  vertebra  : 
Longus  colli.  Rectus  internus  capitis  ma- 
jor    Rectus  capitis  internus  minor.  Rectus 
capitis  lateralis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk  : 
Trapezius.  Latissimus  dorsi.  Serratus 
posticus  inferior.  Rhomboideus.  Splenius. 
Serratus  superior  posticus.  Spinalis  dorsi. 
Levatores  costarum.  Sacro-lumbalis.  Lon- 
gissimus  dorsi.  Complexus.  Trachelo-mas- 
toideus.  Levator  scapulae.  Semi-spin:) lis 
dorsi.  Multifidus  spinx.  Semi-spin;.!  is 
colli.  Transversalis  colli.  Rectus  capitis 
posticus  minor.  Obliquus  capitis  superior. 
Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  Scalenus.  Inter- 
spinales.     Intertransversales. 

Muscles  of  the  superior  extremities  : 
Sup'ra-spbiatus.     Infra-spinal  us.      Teres 
minor.     Teres  major.     Delloides.    Coraco- 
brachialis.     Subscapularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  os  humeri  : 
Biceps  flexor  cubiti.    Brachials  internus. 
IJiceps  extensor  cubiti.     Anconeus. 
Muscles  situated  on  the  fore  arm  : 
Supinator  radii  longus.      Extensor  carpi 
radialis    longior.      Extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevier.  Extensor  digitorum  communis.  Ex- 


tensor  minimi  digiti.  Extensor  carpi  ulna- 
ns.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Palmaris  lon- 
gus. Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Pronator  radii 
teres.  Supinator  radii  brevis.  Exten 
sis  metacarpi  pollicis  maims.  Extensor  pri- 
mi  internodii.  Extensor  secundi  internodii. 
Indicator.  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  Flex- 
or digitorum  profundus.  Flexor  longus  pol- 
licis.    Pronator  radii  quadratus. 

Muscles  situated  chiefly  on  the  hand: 
Lumbricales.     Flexor  brevis  pollicis  mi- 
nus.   Opponens  pollicis.    Abductor  pollicis 
mantis.     Adductor  pollicis  manus.    Abduc- 
tor indicis  mantis.      Palmaris  brevis.     Ab- 
ductor minimi  digiti  manus.    Adductor  mi- 
nimi digiti.     Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti. 
Interossei  interni.     luterossei  externi. 
Muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities  : 
Pectinalis.  Triceps  adductor  femoris.  Ob- 
turator externus.     Gluteus  nuximus.    Glu- 
teus minimus.     Gluteus  medius.     t'yrifor- 
mis.     Gemini.     Quadratus  femoris. 
Muscles  situated  on  the  thigh  : 
Tensor  vagina:  femoris.     Sartorius.     Rec- 
tus femoris.     Vastus  externus.     Vastus  in- 
ternus.    Cruralis.     Semi-tendinostts.  Semi- 
membranosus.   Biceps  flexor  cruris.    Pop- 
liteus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  leg  : 
Gastrocnemius  externus.  Gastrocnemius 
internus.  T'lantaris.  Tibialis  anticus.  Ti- 
bialis posticus.  Peroneus  longus.  Peroneus 
brevis.  Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis.  Flexor 
longus  digitorum  pedis.  Flexor  longus  pol- 
licis pedis. 

Muscles  chief  y  situated  on  the  Joot  : 
Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis.  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum  pedis.  Lumbricalis  pedis. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.  Abductor  pol- 
licis pedis.  Adductorpollicis  pedis.  Abduc- 
tor minimi  digiti  pedis.  Flexor  brevis  mi- 
nimi digiti  pedis.  Transversales  pedis.  In- 
terossei pedis  externi.  Interossei  pedis  in- 
terni. 

MUSCULAR  FIBRE.  The  fibres  that 
compose  the  body  of  a  muscle  are  disposed 
in  fasciculi,  or  bundles,  which  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  ;  but 
these  fasciculi  are  divisible  into  still  smaller 
ones ;  and  these  again  are  probably  subdi- 
visible ad  infinitum.  The  most  minute  fibre 
we  are  able  to  trace  seems  to  be  some- 
what plaited  ;  these  plaits  disappearing 
when  Ihe  fibre  is  put  upon  the  stretch, 
seem  evidently  to  be  the  effect  of  contrac- 
tion, and  have  probably  induced  some 
writers  to  assert,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is 
twisted  or  spiral.  Various  have  been  the 
opinions  concerning  the  structure  of  these 
fibres  ;  they  are  all  of  them  founded  only 
on  conjecture,  and  therefore  we  shall  men- 
tion only  theprincipal  ones,  and  this  with 
a  view  rather  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  than  to  afford  him  information. 
Borelli  supposes  them  to  be  so  many  hoi- 
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low  cylinders,  filled  with  a  spongy  medul- 
lary substance,  which  he  comparts  to  the 
pit))  of  elder,  spongiosa  ad  instar  sambuci. 
These  cylinders,  he  contends,  are  inter- 
sected by  circular  fibres,  which  form  a 
chain  of  very  minute  bladders.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  since  been  adopted  by  a  great 
number  of  writers,  with  certain  variations. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Borelli  supposes  (he 
vesicles  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal  shape  ; 
whereas  Bernoulli!  contends  that  they  are 
oval.  Oowper  went  so  far  as  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  filled  these  cells  with 
mercury  ;  a  mistake,  no  doubt,  which  arose 
from  its  insinuating  itself  into  some  of  the 
lymphatics.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  Leeuwenhoeck  says  nothing  of  any 
such  vesicles.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  of  her  works,  Nature  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  boundary  to  our  inquiries,  beyond 
which  no  human  penetration  will  probably 
ever  extend.  It  is  surely  more  commen- 
dable, however,  to  acknowledge  our  igno- 
rance, than  to  indulge  ourselves  in  chi- 
maera. 

MUSCULAR  MOTION.  Muscular  mo- 
tions are  of  three  kinds  ;  namely  voluntary, 
involuntary,  and  mixed.  The  voluntary  mo- 
tions of  muscles  are  such  as  proceed  from 
an  immediate  exertion  of  the  active  powers 
of  the  will :  thus,  the  mind  directs  the  arm 
to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the  knee  to  be 
bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c.  The  involun- 
tary motions  of  muscles  are  those  which  are 
performed  by  organs,  seemingly  of  their 
own  accord,  without  any  attention  of  the 
mind,  or  consciousness  of'  its  active  power : 
as  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  stomach, 
intestines,  &c.  The  mixed  motions  are  those 
which  are  in  part  under  the  controul  of  the 
will,  but  which  ordinarily  act  without  our 
being  conscious  of  their  acting :  as  is  per- 
ceived in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  the 
intercostals,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  diaphragm. 

When  a  muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter 
and  thicker ;  both  its  origin  and  insertion 
are  drawn  towards  its  middle.  The  sphinc- 
ter muscles  are  always  in  action:  and  so 
likewise  are  antagonist  muscles,  even  when 
they  seem  at  rest.  When  two  antagonist 
muscles  move  with  equal  force,  the  part 
which  they  are  designed  to  move  remains 
at  rest;  but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  mus- 
cles remains  at  rest,  while  the  other  acts, 
the  part  is  moved  towards  the  centre  of 
motion. 

All  the  muscles  of  living  animals  are  con- 
stant ly  endeavouring  to  shorten  themselves. 

When  a  muscle  is  divided  it  contracts. 
If  a  muscle  be  stretched  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  contracts,  and  endeavours  to  ac- 
quire its  former  dimensions  as  soon  as  the 
stretching  cause  is  removed  :  this  takes 
plr.ee  in  the  dead  body ;  in  muscles  cut  out 


of  the  bodv  ;  and  also  in  parts  not  muscu- 
lar, and  is' called  by  the  immortal  Haller 
vis  mortua,  and  by  some  vis  elastica.  It  is 
greater  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies,  and  is 
called  the  tone  of  the  muscles. 

When  a  muscle  is  wounded,  touched,  or 
otherwise  irritated,  it  contracts,  indepen- 
dent of  the  will :  this  power  is  called  irrita- 
bility, and  by  Haller  vis  insita;  it  is  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  and  inherent  in  the  mus- 
cles. The  parts  of  our  body  which  possess 
this  property  are  called  irritable,  as  the 
heart,  arteries,  muscles,  &c.  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  parts  which  have  no  mus- 
cular fibres.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of 
this  property  peculiar  to  various  parts,  the 
heart  is  the  most  irritable,  then  the  stomach 
and  intestines;  the  diaphragm,  the  arteries, 
veins,  absorbents,  and  at  length  the  various 
muscles  follow;  but  the  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity depends  upon  the  age,  sex,  tempera- 
ment, mode  of  living,  climate,  state  of 
health,  idiosyncrasy,  and  likewise  upon  .the 
nature  of  the  stimulus. 

When  a  muscle  is  stimulated,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  wdl  or  any  fo- 
reign body,  it  contracts,  and  its  contrac- 
tion is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the 
stimulus  applied  is  greater  or  less.  The 
contraction  of  muscles  is  different  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  their 
contraction  :  thus,  the  heart  contracts  with 
a  jerk ;  the  urinary  bladder,  slowly  and 
uniformly ;  puncture  a  muscle,  and  its  fibres 
vibrate  ;  and  the  abdominal  muscles  act 
slowly  in  expelling  the  contents  of  the  rec- 
tum. Relaxation  generally  succeeds  the 
contraction  of  muscles,  and  alternates  with 
it. 

The  use  of  this  property  is  very  consi- 
derable ;  for  upon  it  depends  all  muscular 
motion,  and  the  function  of  every  viscus,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  nerves. 

Muscular  Power.     See  Irritability. 

MUSCULUS,  (a  diminutive  of  mus,  a 
mouse,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  flead 
mouse.)     See  Muscle. 

Musculus  cutaxkus.  Sec  Platysma 
myoides. 

Musculus  fasci/e  iat.k.  See  Tensor 
vagina  femoris. 

Musculus  PATiEXTiiE.  See  Levator  sca- 
pula. 

Museums  stapedius.     See  Stapedius. 

Musculus  supercilii.  See  Corrugator 
supercilii. 

Musculus  tdbm  notjb.  See  Circum- 
Jlexus 

MUSCUS.  (From  ("oc^oc,  tender,  so 
called  from  its  delicate  and  tender  consist- 
ence.)    Moss. 

Muscus  ahboreus.  This  plant,  Lichen 
plicatus  of  Linnaeus,  we  are  informed  by 
that  greui  botanist,  is  applied  by  the  Lap- 
landers to  parts  which  are  excoriated  by  a 
long   journey.    It    is  slightly  adstringent 
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and  is  applied  with  that  intention  to  bleed- 
ing-vessels. 

Muscos  canin'us.  See  Lic/ien  cinereus 
terrettria. 

Muscus  clavatus.     See   Lycopodium. 

Muscus  cbanii  HUMiXi.     See  Usnea. 

Muscus  cum ati us.  This  cryptogami- 
ous  plant,  Lichen  apthosus,  is  said  to  act 
powerfully  on  the  intestines,  though  never 
used  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day. 

Muscus  erectus.  Upright  cluh  moss. 
The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  Lycopodi- 
um selago  of  Linnaeus.  The  decoction  of  this 
plant  acts  violently  as  a  vomit  and  a  pur- 
gative, and  was  formerly  on  that  account 
employed  to  produce  abortions. 

Muscus  islandicus.  See  Lichen  isiandi- 
cus. 

Muscus  maritimus.     See  Corallinut. 

Muscus  pulmonarius  quircinus.  See 
Pulmonaria  arborea. 

Muscus  pyxidatus.  Cup-moss.  Mus- 
culus  pyxoides  terrestris.  Lichen  pyxidatus 
major.  These  very  common  little  plants, 
Lichen  cocciferus  and  pyxidatus  of  Lmnseus, 
for  bolh  are  used  indifferently,  are  employ- 
ed by  the  common  people  in  this  country  in 
the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

Muscus  sciuamoscs  terrestris.  See 
Lycopodium. 

Musia  pattrs.    A  name  for  moxa. 

Mushroom.  There  are  several  species 
of  the  agaricus,  which  go  by  the  term 
mushroom  ;  as  the  agaricus  charterellus,  de- 
liciosus,  violaceos,  &c.  but  that  which  is 
eaten  in  this  country  is  the  agaricus  campes- 
tris  of  Linnams.  Similar  to  it  in  quality 
is  the  champignion,  or  agaricus  pratensis. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  stewed 
with  cream  and  some  aromatic,  they  are 
extremely  delicious,  and,  if  not  eaten  to  ex- 
cess, salubrious.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are  the  true 
fungus,  and  not  those  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture. Catchup  is  made  by  throwing  salt  on 
mushrooms,  which  causes  them  to  part  with 
their  juice. 

Mtuk.     See  Moschus. 

Muskcranesbill.  See  Geranium  moschatum. 

Musk-mdon.  See  Melo. 

Musk-seed.     See  Abeimoschus. 

MusauiTTO.  A  species  of  gnat  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  produce  small  tumours 
on  whatever  part  they  settle,  attended  with 
so  high  a  degree  of  itching  and  inflamma- 
tion, that  the  person  cannot  refrain  from 
scratching,  by  a  frequent  repitition  of  which 
he  not  uncommonly  occasions  them  to  ul- 
cerate, particularly  if  the  subject  is  of  a  ro- 
bust and  full  habit. 

Mustard,  black.     See  Sinapi. 

Mustard  hedge.     See  Erysimum. 

Mustard,  treacle.     See  Thlaspi. 

Mustard,  mithridate.     See  Thlaspi. 

Mustard,  yellow.     See  Sinapi. 


MUTITAS  (From  mutus,  dumb  )  Dumb- 
ness. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  cl . 
and  order  iltmcinesicc  of  Cullen,  which  he 
defines  an  inability  of  articulation.    He  dis- 
tinguishes three  species,  \iz. 

1.  Mutitas  organica,  when  the  tongue  is 
removed  or  injured. 

2.  Mutitas  automat,  arising  from  an  af- 
fection of  he  nerves  of  the  organ. 

3  Mutitas  surdorum,  depending  upon 
being  born  deal,  or  becoming  so  in  their 
infantile  years. 

Muza.    See  Musa. 

Myacantha.  (From  /uuc,  a  mouse,  and 
dxsu'fia,  a  thorn,  so  called,  because  its  prick- 
ly leaves  are  used  to  cover  whatever  is 
intended  to  be  preserved  from  mice.)  See 
Iiuscus. 

Myagro.    See  Myagrum. 

Myagrum.  (From  /uvux.,  a  fly,  and 
crypwee,  to  seize,  because  flies  are  caught 
by  its  viscidity.)  A.  species  of  wild  mus- 
tard. 

Mtce.  (From  y.vo,  to  wink,  shut  up,  or 
ohstruct.)  1.  It  is  a  winking,  closing,  or 
obstruction.  It  is  applied  to  the  eyes,  to 
ulcers,  and  to  the  viscera,  especially  the 
spleen,  where  it  imports  obstructions.  2.  In 
surgery,  it  is  a  fungus,  such  as  arises  in 
ulcers  and  wounds.  3.  Some  writers  speak 
of  a  yellow  vitriol,  which  is  called  Myce. 

MrcHTHiSMos.  (From  (*u£u>,  to  mutter 
or  groan.)  In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  sort  of 
sighing  or  groaning  during  respiration, 
whilst  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  lungs. 

MrcoNoiDEs.  (From  fxvMa.,  a  noise,  and 
«Jbc,  a  likeness,)  applied  to  an  ulcer  full  of 
mucus,  and  which  upon  pressure  emits  a 
wheezing  sound- 

Mycter.    The  nose. 

Mycteiies.   Mt/x.T»§£c.   The  nostrils. 

Mydesis.  (From  /uufdue.  to  abound  with 
moisture.)  It  imports,  in  general,  a  cor- 
ruption of  any  part  from  a  redundant  mois- 
ture. But  Galen  applies  it  particularly  to 
the  eye-lids. 

Mydon.  (From  (jlv£*u>,  to  grow  putrid.) 
Fungus  or  putrid  flesh  in  a  fistulous  ul- 
cer. 

MYDRIASIS.  (From  putou,  to  abound 
in  moisture  ;  so  named,  because  it  was 
thought  to  originate  in  redundant  mois- 
ture.) A  disease  of  the  iris.  Too  great  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  or 
without  a  defect  of  vision.  It  is  known  by 
the  pupil  always  appearing  of  the  same 
latitude  or  size  in  the  light.  The  species 
of  mydriasis  are,  1.  Mydriasis  amaurotica, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always, 
accompanies  an  amaurosis.  2.  Afyilriasis 
hydrocephalica,  which  owes  its  origin  to  an 
hydrocephalus  internus,  or  internal  dropsy 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is 
not  uncommon  amongst  children,  and  is 
the  most  certain  diagnostic  of  the  disease. 
3.  Mydriasis  verminosa,  or  a  dilatation  of 
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the  pupil  from  saburra  and  worms  in  the 
stomach  or  small  intestines.  4.  Mydriasis 
a  synechia,  or  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
with  a  concretion  of  the  uvea  with  the  cap- 
sula  of  the  crystalline  lens.  5.  Mydriasis 
paralytica,  or  a  dilated  pupil,  from  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris : 
it  is  observed  in  paralytic  disorders,  and 
from  the  application  of  narcotics  to  the 
eye.  6.  Mydriasis  spasmodica,  from  a 
spasm  of  the  rectilineal  fibres  of  the  iris, 
as  often  happens  in  hysteric  and  spasmodic 
diseases.  7.  .Mydriasis,  from  atony  of  the 
iris,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  which  is  a 
large  cataract  distending  the  pupil  in  its 
passing  when  exiracted.  It  vanishes  in  a 
few  days  after  the  operation,  in  general ; 
a  pupil,  however  long  dilated,  may  remain 
so  from  the  over  and  long-continued  disten- 
tion. 

Mvlai'ius.  (From  ,mu>,h,  a  grind-stone, 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  patella,  or 
knee-pan. 

Mylk.  Mt/wi.  The  knee-pan,  or  a  mole 
in  the  uterus. 

Myi.on.     See  Staphyloma. 

MYLO,  Names  compounded  with  this 
word  belong  to  muscles,  which  are  at- 
tached near  the  grinders  ;  from  /uu\n,  a 
grinder-tooth  :  such  as, 

Mtlo-glossi.  Small  muscles  of  the 
tongue. 

MYLO-HYOIDEUS.  Mylo-hyoidien  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Fallopius,  is  so  called  from  its 
origin  near  the  dentes  molares,  and  its  inser- 
tion into  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  a  thin, 
flat  muscle,  situated  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  and  is  covered  by 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  digastricus.  It 
arises  fleshy,  and  a  little  tendinous,  from 
all  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  as 
far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the  pterygoi- 
deus  internus,  or,  in  other  words,  from  be- 
tween the  last  dens  molaris  and  the  middle 
of  the  chin,  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to 
form  one  belly,  with  an  intermediate  ten- 
dinous streak,  or  linea  alba,  which  extends 
from  the  chin  to  the  os  hyoides,  where  both 
muscles  are  inserted  into  the  lower  edge 
of  the  basis  of  that  bone.  This  has  in- 
duced Riolanus,  Winslow,  Albinus,  and 
others,  to  consider  it  as  a  single  penniform 
muscle.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides 
upwards,  forwards,  and  to  either  side. 

MlLO-PHARYNOEUS.  (MllSCulliS      mi/h- 

pharyngeus,  /u.vMq>x£vy]aist ;  from  juvXh,  the 
grinding  tooth,  and  <pagux|,  the  pharynx.) 
See  Constrictor  pharyngeits  superior. 

MrocKcuAi ,r>i.  (From  /*vix,  a  fly,  and 
Kf^aMt,  a  head,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  head  of  a  fly.)  A  tumour  ill  the  uvea 
of  the  eye. 

MrocoiiiTis.  (From  fivtn,  a  muscle, 
and  *u\<u,  a  belly.  So  Vogcl  names  in- 
flammation of  the  muscles  of  the  belly. 


Mionr.sopsi*.  (From  pcou,  a  fly,  and 
»ha,  vision.)  K  disease  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  the  person  sees  black  spots,  an  ap- 
pearance of  flies,  cobwebs,  or  black  wool, 
before  his  eyes. 

MYOLOGY.  (Myologia,  from  put,  a 
muscle,  and  K-syoc,  a  discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles. 

MYOPIA.  (From  y.von,  to  wink,  and 
a>\,  the  eye.)  Near-sighted,  purblind. 
The  myopes  are  considered  those  persons 
who  cannot  see  distinctly  above  twenty 
inches.  The  myopia  is  likewise  adjudged 
to  all  those  who  cannot  see  *t  three,  six,  or 
rwne  inches.  The  proximate  cause  is  the 
adunation  of  the  rays  of  light  in  a  focus 
before  the  retina.  The  species  are,  1. 
Myopia,  from  too  great  a  convexity  of  the 
cornea.  The  cause  of  this  convexity  is 
either  from  nativity,  or  a  greater  secretion 
of  the  aqueous  humour  :  hence  on  one  day 
there  sluUl  be  a  greater  myopia  than  on 
another.  An  incipient  hydrophthalmia  is 
the  origin  of  this  myopia.  2.  Myopia,  from 
too  great  a  longitude  of  the  bulb.  This 
length  of  the  bulb  is  native,  or  acquired 
from  a  congestion  of  the  humours  in  the  eye; 
hence  artificers  occupied  in  minute  ob- 
jects, as  the  engravers  of  seals,  and  persons 
reading  much,  frequently  after  puberty  be- 
come myopes.  3.  Myopia,  from  too  great 
a  convexity  of  the  anterior  superficies  in 
the  crystalline  lens.  This  is  likewise  from 
birth.  The  parallel  rays  which  fall  into  the 
cornea,  by  so  much  they  fall  more  oblique- 
ly, so  much  the  more  convex  is  the  cornea, 
or  crystalline  lens  or  vitreous  humour  in 
the  anterior  superficies.  But  the  angle  of 
refraction  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence :  therefore  the  angle  of  refraction 
so  much  sooner  will  be  formed  as  the  cor- 
nea or  lens  is  more  convex.  Thjs  perfectly 
accounts  for  short-sightedness  ;  but  an  an- 
terior too  great  convexity  of  the  cornea  is 
the  most  common  cause.  4.  Myopia,  from 
too  great  a  density  cf  the  cornea,  or  hu- 
mours of  the  eye.  Optics  teach  us  by  so 
much  sooner  the  rays  of  light  are  forced 
into  a  focus,  by  so  much  the  diaphanous 
body  is  denser.  5.  Myopia,  from  a  mydri- 
asis or  too  dilated  a  pupil ;  for  so  much 
the  wider  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragma 
is  in  an  optical  instrument,  so  much  the 
nearer  is  the  focus.  6.  Myopia  infantilis. 
Infants,  from  the  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  are  often  myopes  ;  but  by  degrees, 
as  they  advance  in  years,  they  perceive  ob- 
jects more  remotely,  by  the  cornea  becom- 
ing less  convex. 

Myops.  (From  pa,  to  wink,  and  »4, 
the  eye.)     One  who  is  near-sighted. 

MYOSI3.  Mi/sc«.  A  contraction  or 
too  small  perforation  of  the  pupil :  it  is 
known  by  viewing  the  diameter  of  the  pu- 
pil, which  is  smaller  than  usual,  and  re- 
mains so  in  an  obscure  place,  where,  natu- 
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rally,  if  not  diseased,  it  dilates.  It  occa- 
sions weak  sight,  or  a  vision  that  remains 
only  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  ; 
but,  if  wholly  closed,  total  blindness.  The 
species  of  this  disorder  are,  1.  Myosis 
sjmsmodica,  which  is  observed  in  the  hyste- 
ric, hypochondriac,  and  in  other  spasmo- 
dic and  nervous  affections  ;  it  arises  from  a 
spasm  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris. 
2.  Myosis  paralytica  arises  in  paralytic  dis- 
orders. 3-  Myosis  infiammatoria,  which 
arises  from  an  inflammation  of  the  iris  or 
uvea,  as  in  the  internal  ophthalmia,  hypo- 
pium,  or  wounded  eye.  4.  Myosis,  from 
an  accustomed  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
This  frequently  is  experienced  by  those 
who  contemplate  very  minute  objects  ;  by 
persons  who  write  ;  by  the  workers  of 
fine  needle-work  ;  and  by  frequent  atten- 
tion to  microscopical  inquiries.  5.  Myosis, 
from  a  defect  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as 
after  extraction.  6.  Myosis  nativa,  with 
which  infants  are  born.  7.  Myosis  natu- 
ralis,  is  a  coarctation  of  the  pupil  by  light, 
or  from  an  intense  examination  of  minutest 
objects.  These  coarctations  of  the  pu- 
pil are  temporary,  and  spontaneously 
vanish. 

MYOSITIS.  (From  jut/c,  a  muscle.) 
Inflammation  of  a  muscle.  It  is  the  term 
given  by  Sagar  to  acute  rheumatism. 

Myosotis.  (Moc,  a  muscle,  and  kc  awe, 
an  ear;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
hairy,  and  grow  longitudinally,  like  the  ear 
of  a  mouse.)     See  Pilosella. 

MYOTOMY.  (From  (xvm,  a  muscle, 
and  Ti/um,  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of  the 
muscles. 

Myrica  gale.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Dutch  myrtle.  See  Myrtvs  braban- 
tica. 

Myriop.tyllon.  (From  /uvpios,  infinite, 
and  <$u\\ov,  a  leaf,  named  from  the  number 
of  its  leaves.)    See  Millefolium. 

MYRIST1GA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Di- 
oecia.   Order,  Monadelphia. 

Myristica  aromatica.  Swartz's  name  of 
the  nutmeg-tree. 

Myristica  moschata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  nut- 
meg.  See  Wux  moschata. 

Myristica  nix       S^e  Nux  moschata. 
Myjoiecia.     (From  fAue,y-»%,  a  pismire.) 
A  small  painful  wart,  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  pismire.     See  Myrmeciutn. 

Myrmecium.  A  moist  soft  wart  about 
the  size  of  a  lupine,  with  a  broad  base, 
deeply  rooted,  and  very  painful.  It  grows 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet. 

Myrocopum.  (From  fiv^ov,  an  ointment, 
and  xs-rc;,  labour.)  An  unguent  to  remove 
lassitude. 

Myuohilanus.  (From  pvpet,  an  un- 
guent, and  C*x*.'n;t  a  nut,  so    called  be- 


cause  it  was  formerly  used  in  ointmen 
A  myrobalan.  A  dried  fruit,  of  the  plum 
kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  All 
the  myrobalus  have  an  unpleasant,  bitter- 
ish, very  austere  taste,  and  strike  an  inky 
blackness  with  a  solution  of  steel.  They 
are  said  to  have  a  gently  purgative  as 
well  as  an  astringent  and  corroborating 
virtue.  In  this  country  they  have  been 
long  expunged  from  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Of  this  fruit  there  are  several  spe< 

Myrobalanus  iiKumiiA.  The  llel- 
liric  myrobalan.  This  fruit  is  of  a  yellow- 
ish grey  colour,  and  an  irregular  roundish 
or  oblong  figure,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

Myrobalanus  chebula.  The  chebule 
myrobalan.  This  resembles  the  yellow  in 
figure  and  ridges,  but  is  larger,  of  a  darker 
colour,  inclining  to  brown  or  blackish,  and 
has  a  thicker  pulp. 

Myrobalanus  citrina.  Yellow  my- 
robalan. This  fruit  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  Belliric,  with  generally  five  large 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  as  many  smaller 
between  them,  somewhat  pointed  at  both 
ends. 

Myrobalanus  emblica.  The  emblic 
myrobalan  is  of  a  dark  blackish  grey  co- 
lour, roundish,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
with  six  hexagonal  faces,  opening  from 
one  another. 

Myrobalanus  indica.  The  Indian  or 
black  myrobalan,  of  a  deep  black  colour, 
oblong,  octangular,  differing  from  all  the 
others  in  having  no  stone,  or  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  one,  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered 
before  maturity. 

Myrobalans.     See  Myrobalanus. 
Myron.      (From  f*v$a>,  to  flow.)       An 
ointment,  medicated  oil,  or  unguent. 

Myrophyllum.  Millefolium      aquati. 

aim.     Water-fennel.    It  is  said  to  be  vul- 
nerary. 

MYROXYLON.  (From  pvpev,  an  oint- 
ment, and  i-vhev,  wood.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Diandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Myroxylon  peruiferum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out 
the  Peruvian  balsam.  See  Balsamum  Pe- 
ruvianu?ii. 

MYRRH  A.  (M/rrka,  Heb.)  Also  called 
s tacte,  and  the  worst  sort  ergasma  A  bota- 
nical specimen  of  the  tree  which  affords 
this  gum-resin  has  not  yet  been  obtained  ; 
but  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who 
says  it  very  much  resembles  the  cacia  vera 
of  Linnxus,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  refer- 
ring it  to  that  genus,  especially  as  i'.  corres- 
ponds with  the  description  of  the  tic-epiven 
of  it  by  Dioscorides.  The  tree  that  affords 
the  myrrh,  which  is  obtained  by  incision, 
grows  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  in  that  part  of  Abyssinia  which  is  situ- 
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ated  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called  by 
Mr.  Bruce  troglodite.  Good  myrrh  is  of  a 
turbid  black  red  colour,  solid  and  heavy, 
of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  Its 
medicinal  effects  are  warm,  corroborant, 
and  antisceptic ;  it  has  been  given  as  an 
emmenagogue  in  a  dose  from  5  to  20  grains  ; 
it  is  also  given  in  cachexies,  and  applied 
externally  as  an  antisceptic  and  vulnerary. 
In  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  Dr  Cullen  re- 
marks that  it  heats  the  stomach,  produced 
sweat,  and  agreed  with  the  balsams  in  af- 
fecting the  urinary  passages.  It  has  lately 
come  more  into  use  as  a  tonic  in  hectical 
cases,  and  is  said  to  prove  less  healing  than 
most  other  medicines  of  that  class.  Myrrh 
dissolves  almost  totally  in  boiling  water, 
but,  as  the  liquor  cools,  the  resinous  matter 
subsides.  Rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of 
this  concrete  than  water  ;  but  extracts  more 
perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitterness, 
virtues  and  flavour  reside;  the  resinous 
matter  which  water  leaves  undissolved  is 
very  bitter,  but  the  gummy  matter  which 
spirit  leaves  undissolved  is  insipid,  the 
spirituous  solution  containing  all  the  ac- 
tive part  of  the  myrrh :  it  is  applied  to 
ulcers,  and  other  external  affections  of 
a  putrid  tendency ;  and  also  as  a  wash, 
when  diluted,  for  the  teeth  and  gums. 
There  are  several  preparations  of  this  drug 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Myrrhine.  (From  /uh^ci,  myrrh  ;  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  myrrh.) 

My  Hums.  (From  /"*§§<*,  myrrh  ;  so 
named  from  its  myrr-like  smell  )  Sweet 
cicely ;  anti-scorbutic. 

Myh.sinel.bum.  (From  y-vpa-ivn,  the  myr- 
tle, and  am/oh,  oil.)     Oil  of  myrtle. 

Myrtacantha.  (From  mvpros,  a  myrtle, 
and  «K«vfi*,  a  thorn ;  so  called  from  its  like- 
ness to  myrtle,  and  from  its  prickly  leaves.) 
Butcher's  broom.     See  liuscus. 

Myrtidanum.  (From  /uu^to;,  the  myr- 
tle.) An  excrescence  growing  on  the  trunk 
of  the  myrtle,  and  used  as  an  astringent. 

MritTiLLus.  The  berries  which  are  di- 
rected in  pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of 
baccte  myrtillorum,  are  the  fruit  of  the  Vac- 
cinium  myrtillus  of  Linnaeus.  Prepared 
with  vinegar  they  are  esteemed  as  antiscor- 
butics, and  when  dry  possess  astringent  vir- 
tues. 

Myrtiform  caruncles.  See  Glandula  myr- 
tifnrmes. 

Myrtiform  glands.  See  Glandule  myrti- 
formes. 

Myrtle,  common.     See  Myrtus. 

Myrtle,  Dutch.     See  Myrtus  brabantica. 


Mtbto  cheilides.  (From  pv^™,  the 
clitoris,  and  ^uaoc,  a  lip.)  The  nymphs  of 
the  female  pudenda. 
Myrton.  The  clitoris. 
MniTi'M.  (From  uugTCf,  a  myrtle.)  A 
little  prominence  in  the  pudenda  of  women, 
resembling  a  myrtle-berry.  It  also  means 
the  clitoris. 

MYHl'US.  (From  /uufl*,  myrrh,  because 
of  its  smell,  or  from  myrrha,  a  \  irgin  who  was 
fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  this  tree.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  %  The  pharmacopoeial 
name  of  the  Myrrhine.  The  myrtle.  Mijr 
tus  communis  of  Linnaeus.  The  berries  of 
this  plant  are  recommended  in  alvine 
and  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders 
from  relaxation  and  debility.  They  have 
a  roughish,  and  not  unpleasant  taste,  and 
appear  to  be  moderately  astringent  and 
corroborant,  partaking  also  of  aromatic 
qualities. 

Myrtus  brabantica.  Myrtus  Anglica. 
Myrtifolia  belgica.  Gale.  Gagel.  Rhus 
sylvestris.  Acaron.  Elxagnus:  Eleagnus 
cordo.  C/iamxlceagnus  dodonceo.  The 
leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  this  plant, 
Myrica  gale  of  Linnaeus,  sweet  willow,  op 
Dutch  myrtle,  have  a  strong  fragrant 
smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They  are  said 
to  be  used  amongst  the  common  people  for 
destroying  moths  and  cutaneous  insects,and 
the  infusion  is  given  internally  as  a  stoma- 
chic and  vermifuge. 

Myrtus  caryophyliata.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
cassia  bark.     See  Cassia  caryophyliata. 

Myrtus  communis.  Myrtus  communis 
italica.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon myrtle.     See  Myrtus. 

Myrtus  pymenta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  bears  the  Jamaica  pepper. 
Se  Pimento. 

MYSTAX.  The  hair  which  forms  the 
beard  in  man,  on  each  side  the  upper 
lip. 

Myurus.  An  epithet  for  a  sort  of  sink- 
ing pulse,  when  the  second  stroke  is  less  than 
the  first,  the  third  than  the  second,  &c. 
Of  this  there  are  two  kinds :  the  first 
in  when  the  pulse  so  sinks  as  not  to  rise 
again  ;  the  other,  when  it  returns  again, 
and  rises  in  some  degree.  Both  are  es- 
teemed bad  presages. 

Myxosarcoma.  (From  /-"/£*,  mucus, 
and  <ra§£,  flesh.)  Mucocarrrius.  A  tumour 
which  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

Myxter.    (From  /"«!«,  the  mucus 
the  nose.)    The  nose  or  nostril. 
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"^"  #  In  prescriptions  this  letter  is  a  con- 
traction for  numero,  in  number. 

Nacta.  An  abscess  of  the  female 
breast 

Naducem.  A  uterine  coagulum,  or 
mole. 

Njeti  materni.  JlfacuLe  matrices.  Stig- 
mata. Metrncilides.  Mother's  marks. 
Marks  on  the  skin  of  children,  which  are 
born  with  them,  and  which  are  produced 
by  the  longing  of  the  mother  for  particular 
things,  or  her  aversion  to  them  ;  hence  they 
resemble  either  mulberries,  strawberries, 
grapes,  pines,  bacon,  &.c. 

Nai  cohoxa,     A  name  of  the  cowage. 
Nail.     Unguis.     A  horny  lamina,   situ- 
ated on  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

Nakih.  According  to  Schenkius  this 
means  wandering  pains  of  the  limbs. 

NAPELLUS.  (A  diminutive  of  napus, 
a  kind  of  turnip ;  so  called  because  it  has 
a  bulbous  root  like  that  of  the  napus.) 
See  Aconitum. 

Naphk  flores.  Orange  flowers  are 
sometimes  so  called.     See  Aurantium. 

NAPHTHA.  N*<j>S*.  A  very  fluid  spe- 
cies of  petroleum,  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
petroleum,  more  or  less  transparent,  per- 
fectly thin  and  liquid,  light,  so  as  to 
float  on  water,  odoriferous,  volatile,  and 
inflammable.  It  is  found  separated  by 
nature  from  petroleum  and  bitumen,  but 
its  separation  is  more  readily  effected  by 
art.  This  fluid  has  been  used  for  an  ex- 
ternal application  for  removing  old  pains, 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  cramps,  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs,  paralytic  affec- 
tions, &c. 

Napifolia.     Bare  cole. 
Napium.    The  name  of  the  nipple  wort. 
A  species   of    lapsana.     It    is  one  of  the 
bitter  lactescent  plants,  similar  in  virtues  to 
endive.    See  Lapsana. 

Napus.      (From    napus,  Rabb.)     J\'apus 
.ujlvestris.     Hunias.     Wild  navew,  or  rape. 
The  Brassica  napus  of  Linnaeus.     The  seeds 
yield  upon  expression  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  called  rape  oil,  which  is  sometimes  or- 
dered  in  stimulating  liniments. 
Napus  duicis.     See  Rapus. 
Napus  sylvestris.     See  Bapus. 
NARCISSUS.    The   daffodil.    A  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan   system.     Class, 
Hexandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Narcosis.      (Prom    vtt^Kom,  to   stupefy.) 
Stupefaction,  stupor,  numbness. 

NARCOTICS.     (Narcolica,   sc.      Medi- 
camenta.    From  y«§*3»,  to  stupefy.)    Those 


medicines  which  have  the  power  of  procu- 
ring sleep.     See  Anodynes. 

Nard,  Celtic.     See  JYardus  Celtica. 
Nard,  Indian.     See  Nardus  Indica. 
Nardostachis.        (From    vttgS'o;,   spike- 
nard, and  s-^uc,  sage.)     A  species  of  wild 
sage  resembling  spikenard  in  its  leaves  and 
smell.  / 

Nardus.  (From  nard,  Sir.)  Spike- 
nard. 

Nardus  celtica.  Spica  Celtic.  Dios- 
coridis.  Celtic  nard.  Valeriana  Celtica  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant,  a  native 
of  the  Alps,  has  been  recommended  as 
a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic.  At 
present  it  is  only  used  in  this  country  in  the 
theriaca  and  mithridate,  though  its  sensible 
qualities  promise  some  considerable  medi- 
cinal powers.  It  has  a  moderately  strong 
smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  sub-acrkl 
taste. 

Nardus  Indica.  Spica  nardi.  Spica 
Indica.  Indian  nard  or  spikenard.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Andropogon  nardus  of 
Linnaeus,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca ;  it  is  moderately  warm  and 
pungent,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  not 
disagreeable.  It  is  said  to  be  used  by  the 
Orientals  as  a  spice. 

Nardus  italica.  The  lavendula  lati- 
folia. 

Nardus  Montana.  An  old  name  of  the 
asarabacca. 

Nardus  hustica.  An  old  name  of  the 
asarabacca.     See  Asarum. 

NARES.  (PI.  of  nans.)  Mycteres.  The 
nostrils.  The  cavity  of  the  nostrils  is  of  a 
pyramidal  figure,  and  is  situated  under  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  in  the  middle 
of  the  face.  It  is  composed  of  fourteen 
bones,  viz.  the  frontal,  two  maxillary,  two 
nasal,  two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  spongy, 
the  sphaenoid,  the  vomer,  the  ethmoid, 
and  two  palatine  bones,  which  form  seve- 
ral eminences  and  cavities.  The  emi- 
nences are  the  septum  narium,  the  caver- 
nous substance  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  called 
the  superior  conchae,  and  the  inferior 
spongy  bones.  The  cavities  are  three  pair 
of  pituitary  sinuses,  namely,  the  frontal, 
sphaenoid  and  maxillary  ;  the  anterior  and 
posterior  foramina  of  the  nostrils  ;  the  duc- 
tus nasalis,  the  sphaeno-palatine  foramina, 
and  anterior  palatine  foramina.  All  these 
parts  are  covered  with  periosteum,  and  a 
pituitary  membrane  which  secretes  the 
mucus  of  the  nostrils.  The  arteries  of 
this  cavity  are  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary.     The  veins  empty  themselves 
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into  the  internal  jugulars.  The  nerves  are 
branches  of  the  olfactory,  opthalmic,  and 
superior  maxillary.  The  use  of  the  nostrils 
is  for  smelling,  respiration,  and  speech. 

Nahifcsoria.  (From  nare-i,  the  nostrils, 
and  fundo,  to  pour.)  Medicines  dropped 
into  the  nostrils. 

N  Ait  is  compressor.  See  Compressor  na- 
ris. 

Narta.  (NagT*,  ex  nardi  odore,  from  its 
smell.)     A  plant  used  in  ointments. 

Nartiikcia.  (From  JYarthecis,  the  island 
where  it  flourished.)  JVart/tex.  A  kind  of 
fennel. 

Nasalia.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.) 
Errhines. 

Nasalis  labis  superiori.  See  orbicu- 
laris  oris. 

Nasarium.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  The 
mucus  of  the  nose. 

Nascale.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  A 
wood  or  cotton  pessary  for  the  nose. 

Nascapthum.     See  Narcapthon. 

Nasi,  depressor.  See  Depressor  labii 
mtperioris  alxque  nasi. 

NASI  OSSA.  (nasus,  the  nose.)  The 
two  small  bones  of  the  nose  that  are  so 
termed  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In 
figure  they  are  quadrangular  and  oblong. 

NASTURTIUM.  (  Quod  nasum  torquent, 
because  the  seed,  when  bruising,  irritates 
the  nose.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class  Tetradyna- 
mia.    Order  Siliquosa. 

Nasturtium  aq.uaticum.  Laver  odora- 
tum.  Cratevx  sium.  Cressis.  Cardu- 
mines.  Water-cress.  This  indigenous  plant 
Siisimbrium  nasturtium  of  Linnxus  ;  siliquis 
declinatis,  foliis  pinnatis,foliolis  subcordatis, 
grows  plentifully  in  brooks  and  stagnant 
waters.      The  leaves  have  a  moderate  pun- 

ffent  taste,  emit  a  quick  penetrating  smell, 
ike  that  of  mustard  seed,  but  much  weaker. 
Water-cresses  obtain  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica,  for  their  antiscorbutic  qualities, 
which  have  been  long  vCry  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  physicians.  The  most 
pleasant  way  of  administering  them  is  in 
form  of  a  salad. 

Nasturtium  hortense.  Dittander.  This 
plant  is  the  Lepidium  sativum  of  Linnaeus  ; 
floribus  tetradynamiis  ;  foliis  oblongiis,  multi- 
Jidis  ,■  it  possesses  warm,  nervine,  and  stimu- 
lating qualities,  and  is  given  as  an  antis- 
corbutic, antisceptic,  and  stomachic,  espe- 
cially by  the  lower  order. 

NASTURTIUM  IND1CUM.  Acrivi- 
ola.  Flos  sanguineus  monardi.  Nasturtium 
Peruvianum.  Cardaminum  minus.  Greater 
Indian  cress  or  nasturtium.  Trapxolum 
majus  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Peru ;  it  was  first  brought  to  France  in 
1684,  and  there  called  La  grande  capucine. 
In  its  recent  state  this  plant,  and  more  es- 
pecially its  flowers,  have  a  smell  and  taste 
resembling  those  of  water-cress  ;    and  the 


leaves,  on  being  bruised  in  a  mortar,  emit 
a  pungent  odour,  somewhat  like  that  01 
horse-radish.  By  distillation  with  water, 
they  impregnate  the  fluid  in  a  considerable 
degree  with  the  smell  and  flavour  of  the 
plant.  Hence  the  antiscorbutic  character 
of  the  nasturtium  seems  to  be  well  founded, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from 
its  sensible  qualities :  therefoi-e  in  all  those 
cases,  where  the  warm  and  antiscorbutic 
vegetables  are  recommended,  this  plant 
may  be  occasionally  adopted  as  a  pleasant 
and  effectual  variety.  Patients,  to  whom 
the  nauseous  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is  into- 
lerable, may  find  a  grateful  substitute  in 
the  nasturtium.  The  flowers  are  frequent- 
ly used  in  salads,  and  the  capsules  are  by 
many  highly  esteemed  as  a  pickle.  The 
flowers,  in  the  warm  summer  months,  about 
the  time  of  sunset,  have  been  observed  to 
emit  sparks  like  those  of  the  electrical 
kind. 

Nata.  Natta.  A  species  of  wen  with 
slender  pendent  neck.  Linnaeus  speaks  of 
it  as  rooted  in  a  muscle. 

NATES.  (From  nato,  to  flow  :  because 
the  excrements  are  discharged  from  them.) 
1.  The  buttocks,  or  the  fleshy  parts  upon 
which  we  sit.  2.  Two  of  the  eminences 
of  the  tubercule  quadragemina  of  the  brain 
are  so  named,  from  their  resemblance. 

Nates  cerebri.  See  Tubercula  quadra*- 
gemina. 

NATR0N.  (So  called  from  JYutron,  a 
lake  in  Judea,  where  it  was  produced.) 
Natrum.  1.  The  name  formerly  given  by 
the  college  of  physicians  to  the  alkali  now 
called  soda. 

2.  A  native  salt,  which  is  found  chrys- 
tallized  in  Egypt,  in  the  lake  called  Na- 
tron, and  in  other  hot  countries,  in  sands 
surrounding  lakes  of  salt  water.  It  is  an 
impure  carbonate  of  soda. 

3.  The  name  of  an  impure  carbonate  of 
soda,  obtained  by  burning  Salsoli  kali  of 
Linnaeus.  Not  only  this,  but  various 
other  plants,  on  being  burned,  are  found 
to  afford  this  alkali,  and  some  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  this .-  these  are 

The  Salsola  sativa,  Lin.  Salsola  sonda, 
Lofling.  Kali  hispanicum  supinwn  annuum 
sedifeliis  brevibus.  Kali  d*  Alicante.  This 
grows  abundantly  on  that  part  of  the  Spa« 
nish  coast  which  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  This  plant  is  deservedly 
first  enumeratad  by  Professor  Murray,  as 
it  supplies  all  the  best  soda  consumed  in 
Europe,  which  by  us  is  called  Spanish  or 
Alicant  soda,  and  by  the  Spanish  merchants 
Barilla  de  Alicante.     See  Barilla. 

Salsola  soda,  Lin.  Kali  majus  cochleato 
semine.  Le  salicor.  This  species,  which 
grows  on  the  French  Mediterranean  coast, 
is  much  used  in  Languedoc  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  salt,  which  is  usually  export- 
ed to  Sicily  and  Italy. 
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Salsola  tragus,  Lin.  affords  an  ordinary  the  best  sort,  is  in  dark  coloured  masses,  of 

kind  of  soda,  with  which  the  French  fre-  a  bluish  tinge,  very  ponderou 

quently  mix  that  made  in  Languedoc.  This  dry  to  the  touch,  and  externally  abounding 

adulteration  is  also  practised  by  the  Sici-  with  small  cavities,  without  any  offensive 

lians,  who  distinguish  the  plant  by  the  term  smell,  and  very  salt  to  the  taste  ;  it'  long 

salvaggia.  exposed  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  a  decree  of 

Salicornia  lierbacca,  Lin-  is  common  in  spontaneous  calcination.    The  best  French 

salt  marshes,  and  on  the  sea-shore,  all  over  soda  is  also  dry,  sonorous,  brittle,  and  of  a 

Europe.  Linnaeus  prefers  the  soda  obtained  deep  blue  colour,   approaching  to  black. 

from  this  plant  to  that  of  all  the  others  ;  The  soda  which  is  mixed  with  small  stones, 


but  though  the  quantity  of  alkali  winch  it 
yields  is  very  considerable,  as  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  united  with  muriatic  acid,  it  is 
mixed  with  much  common  salt. 

Salicornia  arabica,  Lin.  JHesembryanthc- 
mum  nodifiorum,  Lin.  Plnntago  squarrosa, 
Lin.  All  these,  according  to  Alpinus,  af- 
ford this  alkali.  It  has  also  been  procured 
from    several   of  the    fuci,  esphcially    F. 


which  gives  out  a  fetid  smell  on  solution, 
and  is  white,  soft,  and  deliquescent,  is  of 
the  worst  kind.  The  method  of  purifying 
the  impure  carbonates  of  soda  of  com- 
merce is  directed  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, under  the  article  of  Soda;  subcarbo- 
nas,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
under  that  of  Sal  alkalinus  fixus  fossihs  pu- 
rificatus.     The  pure  crystals,  thus  formed 


vesiculosa;  and  distinguished  here  by  the  of  Alicant  barilla,  are  colourless,  transpa- 
name  kelp.  Various  other  marine  plants  rent,  lamellated,  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  , 
might  also  be  noticed  as  yielding  an  impure  and  one  hundred  parts  are  found  to  con- 
soda  by  combustion  ;  but  the  principal  are  tain  twenty  of  alkali,  sixteen  of  aerial  acid, 
confined  to  the  genus  salsola,  and  that  of  and  sixty-tour  of  water  ;  but  upon  keeping 
salicornia.  The  salsola  kali,  on  the  au-  the  crystals  for  a  length  of  time,  if  the  au- 
thority of  Rauwolf,  is  the  species  from  be  not  excluded,  the  water  evaporates, 
which  the  salt  is  usually  obtained  in  east-  and  they  assume  the  form  of  a  while  pow- 
ern  countries.  der.  According  to  Inslin,  one  ounce  of 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  different  water,  at  the  temperature  62°  of  Fahr.  dis- 
kinds  of  soda,  which  are  brought  to  Euro-  solves  five  drachms  and  fifteen  grains  of  the 
pean  markets,  have  not  been  sufficiently  crystals. 

analysed  to  enable  us   to   ascertain  with  Natron  wuhiati;w.    See  Murias  sod*. 

tolerable  certainty  the  respective  value  of  Natron  putei-aiiatum.    See  Subcarbonat 

each  ;  and  indeed,  while  the    practice  of  sodie. 

adulterating  this   salt  continues,   any  at-  Natron  tahtaiusatcm.  See  Tartarizaia 

tempts  of  this   kind  are  likely  to  prove  sodx. 

fruitless.     The  best   information   on   this  Natron  vitmo  latum.        See    Sulphas 

subject  is  to  be  had  from  Jessica,  Masco-  sodx. 

relle,  Cadet,  Borlare,  and  Sestini.    In  those  Natulje.    (Dim.  of  nates,  the  buttocks  ; 

places  where  the  preparation  of  soda  forms  so  called  from  their  resemblance.)     Two 

a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  as  on  prominences  of  the  brain.    See  Tubercula 

the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  seeds  of  quadrigemina. 

the  salsola  are  regularly  sown  in  a  proper  NATURAL  ACTIONS.    Those  actions 

situation  near  the  sea,  which  usually  shoot  by  which  the  body  is  preserved ;  as  hunger, 

above  ground  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  thirst,  &c.    See  Function. 

About  the  time  the  seeds  become  ripe,  the  Naturalia.  (From  natura,  nature.)  The 

plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  ex-  parts  of  generation. 

posed  in  a  suitable  place  to  dry,    where  NAUSEA.    (N*utrat:   from  v*w?,  a  ship; 

their  seeds  are  collected ;  this  being  done,  because  it  is  a  sensation  similar  to  that 

the   plants  are  tied    up   in   bundles,    and  which  people  experience  upon  sailing  in  a 

burned  in  an  oven  constructed  for  the  pur-  ship.)     Nausiosis.   Nautia.    An  inclination 

pose,  where  the  ashes  are  then,  while  hot,  to  vomit  without  effecting  it ;  also  a  disgust 

continually  stirred  with  long  poles.     The  of  food,  approaching  to  vomiting.     It  is  an 

saline  matter,  on  becoming  cold,  forms  a  attendant  on   cardialgia,  and  a  variety  of 

hard  solid  mass,  which  is  afterwards  bro-  other    disorders,    pregnancy,    &c.     occa- 

ken  in  pieces  of  a  convenient  size  for  ex-  sioning  an  aversion  for  food,  an  increase 

portation.  of  saliva,  disgusted  ideas  at  the  sight  of 

According  to  chymical  analysis,  the  im-  various  objects,  loss  of  appetite,  debility, 

pure  sodas  of  commerce  generally  contain  &c 

a  portion  of  vegetable  alkali,  and  neutral  Nacsiosis.   See  Nausea. 

salts,  as  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  Nautia.    See  Nausea. 

potash,  and  not  unfrequently  some  portion  Nauticus.  (Nauticus,  a  sailor;  so  called 

of  iron  is  contained  in  the  mass  ;  they  are  from  the  use  which  sailors  make  of  it,  in 

therefore  to  be  considered  as  more  or  less  climbing  ropes.)    A  muscle  of  the  leg,  ex- 

a  compound,  and  their  goodness  to  be  esti-  erted  in  climbing  up. 

mated  accordingly.   The  Spanish  soda,  of  Navcw,  garden.  See  Rapus. 
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Navetu,  sweet.     See  Rapus. 

Nave-w,  wild.     See  Rapus. 

NAVICULARS  OS.  (From  navicula, 
a  little  boat.)  Naviformis.  Naviculars. 
Os  scaphoides.  A  bone  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus  is  so  called,  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  boat.  See  Carpus  and  Tar- 
aus. 

Naviculaiiis.     See  Naviculare  os. 

Naviformis.  A  name  of  the  os  navicu- 
lar. 

Neapolitanus  mohbits.  (From  Neapo- 
lis,  or  Naples,  because  it  was  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  at  Naples,  when  the 
Frencli  were  in  possession  of  it.)  The  ve- 
nereal disease. 

Nebula.  (From  vi$t\».)  1.  A  cloudy  spot 
in  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

2.  The  cloud-like  appearance  in  the  urine, 
after  it  has  been  a  little  time  at  rest. 

NECK.  Collum.  The  parts  which  form 
the  neck  are  divided  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. The  external  parts  are  the  com- 
mon integuments,  several  muscles,  eight 
pair  of  cervical  nerves,  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  great  in- 
tercostal nerve  ;  the  two  carotid  arteries, 
the  two  external  jugular  veins,  and  the  two 
internal;  the  glands  of  the  neck,  viz.  the 
jugular,  submaxillary, cervical,  and  thyroid. 
Toe  internal  parts  are,  the  fauces,  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  larynx,  and  trachea.  The 
bones  of  the  neck  are  the  seven  cervical 
vertebra:. 

NECROSIS.  (From  vengoa,  to  destroy.) 
This  word,  the  strict  meaning  of  which  is 
only  mortification,  is,  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  surgeons,  confined  to  this  affection 
of  the  bones.  The  death  of  parts  of  bones 
was  not  distinguished  from  caries,  by  the 
ancients.  However,  necrosis  and  caries 
are  essentially  different ;  for  in  the  first, 
the  part  affected  of  the  bone  is  deprived  of" 
the  vital  principle ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
when  it  is  simply  carious.  Caries  is  very 
analogous  to  ulceration,  while  necrosis  is 
exactly  similar  to  mortification  of  the  soft 
parts. 

Nf.i-iiosis  ostii.aginea.  A  painful  con- 
vulsive contraction  of  the  limbs. 

Nectaii.  Nfxrag.  A  wine  made  of  ho- 
ney. 

Nedtia.  (From  vwfuc,  the  belly.)  Ne- 
dijs.   The  intestines. 

Ned  is.     See  Nedyia. 

Negho cachexy.  Cachexia  Jlfricana.  Mai 
d'estomacli  of  the  French.  A  propensity 
for  eating  earth,  peculiar  to  males  as  well 
as  femaies,  in  the  West  Indies  and  Af- 
rica. 

'•a.  (From i<s/«§gc, furthermost.)  The 
lower  part  of  the  belly 

Nkhorosa.  (From  nemus,  a  grove;  so 
called  because  it  grows  in  woods,)  A 
species  of  anemone. 

Nep.    See  Nepeta 


Nepa  theophrasti.  The  spartium  sco- 
parium. 

Nepenthes.  (From  v»  neg.  and  <srev8oc, 
grief;  so  called  from  their  exhilarating  quali- 
ties.) A  preparation  of  opium,  and  a  kind  of 
bugloss. 

Nepeta-  (From  nepte,  Germ.)  Herba 
felis.  Nep,  or  catmint ;  so  called  because 
cats  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Nepata  cataria  of  Linnaeus  '.—Jloribus 
spicutis;  verticillis  subpedicellatis ;  folds 
petiolatis,  cordatis,  dentata  serratis,  have  a 
moderately  pungent  aromatic  taste,  and  a 
strong  smell,  like  an  admixture  of  spear- 
mint and  penny  royal.  The  herb  is  recom- 
mended in  uterine  disorders,  dyspepsia,  and 
flatulency. 

Nepeta  cataria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  catmint.     See  Nepeta. 

Nefeteila.  (Dim.  of  nepeta.)  The  lesser 
catmint. 

Nepiiela.  (Dim.ofvssjw,  a  cloud.)  A  cloud- 
like spot  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

NEniELOiDEs.  (From  vi$ih»,  a  cloud,  and 
rh;,  a  likeness.)  Cloudy.  Applied  to  the 
urine, 

NEPHRALGIA.  (From  «?§«,  the  kid- 
ney, and  ttK-yo;,  pain.)  Pain  in  the  kid- 
ney. 

Nephralgia  calculosa.  Pain  from  stone 
in  the  kidneys. 

Nephralgia  rheumatica.  The  lumbago, 
or  pain  in  the  loins. 

Nefhrelminthica  ischuria.  (From 
vs^gsf,  the  kidney,  and  tKfjayt,  a  worm.) 
Applied  to  a  suppression  of  urine  from 
worms. 

Nephritic  wood.    See  Lignum  nephriticum. 

Nephbitica  aq.ua.  Spirituous  distillation 
of  nutmeg  and  hawthorn  flowers. 

NEPHRITICS.  {Nep/iritica,  sc.  medico- 
metita;  from  v«q>go?,  the  kidney.)  Medicines 
are  so  termed  that  are  employed  in  the  cure 
of  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Nephriticum  lignum.  See  Lignum  ne- 
phriticum. 

NEPHRITIS.  (From  vzpps,  a  kidney.) 
Inflammation  of  the  kidney.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order 
phlegmasia!,  of  Cullen ;  known  by  prexia, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and 
shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter ; 
drawing  up  of  tke  testicles ;  numbness 
of  the  thigh;  vomiting;  urine  high  co- 
loured, and  frequently  discharged ;  cos- 
tiveness,  and  colic  pains.  Nephritis  is 
symptomatic  of  calculus,  gout,  &c. 

This  inflammation  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  colic,  by  the  pain  being  seated 
very  far  back,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
passing  urine,  which  constantly  attends  it ; 
and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  rheuma- 
tism, as  in  this  the  pain  is  but  little  influ- 
enced, or  increased,  either  by  motion  or 
pressure. 

Nephritis  i|  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
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calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  by  the 
symptoms  of  fever  accompanying,  or  im- 
mediately following'  the  attack  of  pain,  and 
these  continuing  without  any  remarkable 
intermission;  wliereas,  in  a  calculus  of  the 
kidney,  or  ureter,  they  do  not  occur  until  a 
considerable  time  alter  violent  pain  has 
been  felt.  In  the  latter  case,  ti  <>,  a  numb- 
ness of  the  thigh,  and  a  retraction  of  the 
testicle  on  the  affected  side,  usually  takes 
place. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  nephritis 
are,  external  contusions,  strains  of  the  back, 
acrids  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  in  the 
coarse  or  the  circulation,  violent  and  severe 
exercise,  either  in  riding  or  walking,  cal- 
culous concretions  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  ureters,  and  exposures  to  cold.  In  some 
habits,  there  is  an  evident  predisposition 
to  this  complaint,  particularly  the  gouty, 
and  in  these  there  are  often  translations  of 
the  matter  to  the  kidneys,  which  very  much 
imitate  nephritis. 

An  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  attended 
with  a  sharp  pain  on  the  aflected  side,  ex- 
tending  along  the  course  of  the  ureter  ; 
and  there  is  a  frequent  desire  to  make  wa- 
ter, with  much  difficulty  in  milking  it ;  the 
body  is  costive,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the 
patient  feels  great  uneasiness  when  he  en- 
deavours to  walk,  or  sit  upright ;  he  lies 
with  most  ease  on  the  affected  side,  and  is 
generally  troubled  with  nausea  and  frequent 
vomiting. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient 
feels  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  part,  has  fre- 
quent returns  of  chilliness  and  shiverings, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  matter  i9 
forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  a  suppura- 
tion wdl  ensue. 

Dissections  of  nephritis  shew  the  usual 
effects  of  inflammation  on  the  kidney  ;  and 
they  likewise  often  discover  the  formation 
of  abscesses,  which  have  destroyed  its 
whole  substance.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
kidney  has  been  found  in  a  scirrhous  state. 

Nephrolitica  ischuiua.  (From  vap^cc, 
a  kidney,  and  >«9cc,  a  stone.)  Applied 
to  an  ischury,  from  a  stone  in  the  kid- 
neys. 

Nephkometr.u.  The  psoa;  muscles. 

Nephhoplethoricus.  (From  vwgx,  a 
kidney,  and  a-x»8«rg'j,  a  plethora.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  suppression  of  urine  from  a  ple- 
thora. 

Xephiiopulegmaticvs,  (From  vs<j»gcc,  a 
kidney,  and  qkryy.z,  phlegm.)  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  piuiitous  or  mu- 
cous matter  in  the  kidneys. 

N&PH&OFLEOIC1  rs^cc,  a  kidney, 

and  vMryti,  a  stroke .)  \  suppression  of 
■urine  from  a  paralysis  t,t  I  ae  kidney  is  called 
ischuria  r.ephroplegica. 

NErHHopiicus.  (From  M$gw,  a  kid- 
ney, and  tsnjvi,  pus.)       Applied  to  a  sup- 


pression of  urine  from  purulent  matter  in 
the  kidneys. 

NEIMIROS.  (From  vtu>,  to  flow,  and  <^., 
to  bear  ;  as  conveying  the  urinary  fluid. ) 
A  kidney. 

Nspobospastii  is.  (From  ?e?goc,  a  kidney, 
and  a-Trnas,  to  contr/ict.)  Applied  to  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  from  a  spasm  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

NEpnnoTHHY^tnoinr.s.  (FronV  v««goc,  a 
kid'.ey,  and  8^o/uCo;,  a  grumous  concretion, 
and  iiidi,  a  likeness.)  Applied  to  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  from  grumous  blood  in  the 
kidneys. 

NEPHROTOMY.  JS'ephrotomia  ,■  f, 
nq%os,  a  kidney,  and  Tiuva>,  to  cut.)  The 
operation  of  extracting  a  stone  from  the 
kidney.  A  proceeding  which,  perhaps,  lias 
never  been  actually  put  in  practice.  The 
cutting  into  the  kidney,  the  deep  situation 
of  this  viscus,  and  the  want  of  symptoms  by 
which  the  lodgment  of  a  stone  in  it  can  be 
certainly  discovered,  will  always  be  strong 
objections  to  the  practice. 

NERIUM.  (From  w»g«c,  humid ;  so 
called  because  it  grows  in  moist  places.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pentandvia.  Order, 
JMuiiv': 

Xiuiu.m  ANTiDYSENTKiuuM.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
Cadoga  pala  bark.     See  Conissi  cortex. 

Neboli  oleum.  Essential  oil  of  orange 
flowers.     See  Aurantium. 

Nervalia  ossa.  (From  nervus,  a  nerve.) 
The  bones  through  which  the  nerves 
pass. 

NERVE.  JVervut.  Formerly  it  meant 
a  sinew.  This  accounts  for  the  opposite 
meanings  of  the  word  nervous  ,•  which  some- 
times means  strong,  sinewy  ;  snd  some- 
times weak,  and  irritable.  Nerves  are 
long,  white,  medullary  cords,  that  serve 
for  sensation.  They  originate  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  ;  hence  they  are 
distinguished  into  cerebral  and  spinal 
nerves,  and  distributed  upon  the  organs  of 
sense,  the  viscera,  vessels,  muscles,  and 
every  part  that  is  endowed  with  sensibility. 
The  cerebral  nerves  are  the  olfactory,  op- 
tic, motores  oculorum,  pathetici,  or  troch- 
leatores,  trigimini,  or  divisi,  abducent,  au- 
ditory, or  acoustic,  par  vagum  and  lingual. 
Heister  has  drawn  up  the  uses  of  these 
nerves  in  the  two  following  verses : 

Olfaciens,  cernens,  ondosrpie  movens  pa- 
(iensque, 

Gustans,  abducens,  audiensr/uc,  vagaruqvt, 
lorjuensf/ue. 
The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  pair,  and  are 
divided  into  eight  pair  of  cervical,  twelve 
pair  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar,  and  five 
of  sacral  nerves.  In  the  course  of  the 
nerves  there  are  a  number  of  knots  :  these 
are  called  ganglions  ;  they  are  commonly 
o!'  an  oblong  shape,  and  of  a  grayish  colour, 
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Somewhat  inclining  to  red,  which  is,  per- 
hups,  owing  to  their  being  extremely  vas- 
cular. Some  writers  have  considered  these 
little  ganglions  as  so  many  little  brains. 
Lancisi  fancied  he  had  discovered  muscular 
fibres  in  them,  but  they  certainly  are  not 
of  an  irritable  nature.  A  late  writer  (Dr. 
Johnson)  imagines  they  are  intended  to 
deprive  us  of  the  power  of  the  will  over 
certain  parts,  as  the  heart,  for  instance ; 
but  if  this  hypothesis  were  well  founded, 
they  should  be  met  with  only  in  nerves  lead- 
ing to  voluntary  muscles ;  whereas  it  is 
certain  that  the  voluntary  muscles  receive 
nerves  through  ganglions.  Dr.  Munro, 
from  observing  the  accurate  intermixture  of 
the  minute  nerves  which  compose  them, 
considers  them  as  new  sources  of  nervous 
energy.  The  nerves,  like  the  blood-ves- 
sels, in  their  course  through  the  body,  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  each  ofthese 
communications  constitute  what  is  called  a 
plexus,  from  whence  branches  are  again 
detached  to  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  use  of  the  nerves  is  to  convey  the  prin- 
ciples of  motion  and  sensibility  to  the  brain, 
from  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  from  the 
brain  to  every  part  of  the  system.  The 
manner  in  which  this  operation  is  effected 
is  not  yet  determined.  The  inquiry  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  hypothesis  in  all 
ages,  and  has  produced  some  ingenious 
ideas,  and  many  erroneous  positions,  but 
without  having  hitherto  afforded  much  sa- 
tisfactory information.  Some  phy:  iologists 
have  considered  a  trunk  of  nerves  as  a  solid 
cord,  capable  of  being  divided  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  filaments,  by  means  of 
which  the  impressions  of  feeling  are  con- 
veyed to  the  common  sensorium.  Others 
have  supposed  each  fibril  to  be  a  canal, 
carrying  a  volatile  fluid,  which  they  term 
the  nervous  fluid.  Those  who  contend  for 
their  being  solid  bodies  are  of  opinion  that 
feeling  is  occasioned  by  vibration  ;  so  that, 
for  instance,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
by  pricking  the  finger,  a  vibration  would 
be  occasioned  in  the  nerve  distributed 
through  its  substance ;  and  the  effects  of 
this  vibration,  when  extended  to  the  sen- 
sorium, would  be  an  excital  of  pain;  but 
the  inelasticity,  the  softness,  the  connec- 
tion, and  the  situation  of  the  nerves,  are 
so  many  proofs  that  vibration  has  no  share 
in  the  cause  of  feeling. 

A  Table  of  the  Nerves. 
Cerebral  Nerves. 

1.  The  first  pair,  called  olfactory. 

2.  The  second  pair,  or  optic  nerves. 

3.  The  third  pair,  or  oculorum  motorii, 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  or  pathetici. 

5.  The  fifth  pair,   or    trigemini,  which 
gives  off' 

a.  The    ophthalmic,     or    orbital    iierve, 
which  sends 
I    A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the 


sixth  pair,  and  form  the  great  inter- 
costal nerve. 

2.  The  frontal  nerve. 

3.  The  lachrymal. 
4  The  nasal. 

b.  The  superiqr  maxillary,  which  divides 

into 

1.  The  sphenopalatine  nerve. 

2.  The  posterior  alveolar. 

3.  The  infra  orbital. 

c.  The    inferior    maxillary    nerve,    from. 

which  arise 

1.  The  internal  lingual. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary,  properly  so 
called 

6.  The  sixth  pair,  or  abducentes,  which 
send  off 

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from 
the  fifth,  and  form  the  great  inter- 
costal. 

7.  The  seventh  pair,  or  auditory  nerves, 
these  arise  by  two  separate  beginnings-, 
viz. 

The  portio  dura,  a  nerve  going  to  the 

face. 
The  portio  mollis,  which  is  distributed 

on  the  ear. 
The  portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  gives 

off*  the  chorda  tympani,    and   then 

proceeds  to  the  face. 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum,  arise 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  join  with 
the  accessory  of  Willis .  The  par  vagum 
gives  off 

1.  The  right  and  left  recurrent  nerve, 

2.  Several  branches  in  the  chest,  to 
form  the  cardiac  plexus 

3.  Several  branches  to  form  the  pul- 
monic  plexus. 

4.  Several  branches  to  form  the  «s»- 
phageal  plexus. 

5.  It  then  forms  in  the  abdomen  the 
stomachic  plexus. 

6.  The  hepatic  plexus. 

7.  The  splenic  plexus. 

8.  The  renal  plexus,  receiving  several 
brandies  from  the  great  intercostal, 
which  assists  in  their  formation. 

9.  The  ninth  pair,  or  lingual  nerves,  which 
go  from  the  medullar  oblongata  to  the 
tongue. 

Spixal  Nerves. 

Those  nerves  are  called  spinal,  which 
pass  out  through  the  lateral  or  interverti- 
bral  foramina  of  the  spine. 

They  are  divided  into  cen'ical,  dorsal, 
lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves 

Cervical  Nerves. 

The  cervical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  fi)-st  are  called  the  occipital,-  they 
arise  from  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, pass  out  between  the  margin  of  the 
occipital  foramen  and  atlas,  forma  ganglion 
on  its  transverse  process,  and  are  distributed 
about  the  occiput  and  neck. 

The  second  pa^r  of  cervical  nerves  send  a 
3  Y 
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branch  to  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis, 
and  proceed  to  the  parotid  gland  and  ex- 
ternal car. 

The  third  cervical  pair  supply  the  inte- 
guments of  the  scapula,  cucullaris,  and 
triangularis  muscles,  and  send  a  brand)  to 
form  with  others  the  diaphragmatic  nerve. 

The  fourth,   ffth,    sixth,    seventh,    and 
eighth  pair  all  converge  to  form  the  brachial 
plexus,  from  which  arise  the  six  following 
Xehves  of  the  upper  Ex themities. 

1.  The  axillary  nerve,  which  sometimes 
arises  from  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  back- 
wards and  outwards  around  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  and  ramifies  in  the  muscles  of  the 
scapula. 

2.  The  external  cutaneal,  which  perforates 
the  coracu-brachialis  muscle,  to  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  where  it  accompanies  the  me- 
dian vein  as  far  as  the  thumb,  and  is  lost 
in  its  integuments. 

3.  Tl.e  internal  cutanea/,  which  descends 
on  the  inside  ofthe  arm,  where  it  bifurcates. 
Fran  the  bend  of  the  arm  the  anterior 
branch  accompanies  the  basilic  vein,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  the  posterior  branch  runs  down  the 
internal  part  of  the  fore-arm,  to  vanish  in 
the  skin  of  the  little  finger. 

4.  The  median  nerve,  which  accompa- 
nies the  brachial  artery  to  the  cubit,  then 
passes  between  the  brachialis  intcrnus,  pro- 
nator rotundus,  and  the  perforatus  and 
perforans,  under  the  ligament  ofthe  wrist 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  sends  off 
branches  in  every  direction  to  the  muscles 
of  the  hand,  and  then  supplies  the  digital 
nerves,  which  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
thumb,  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

5.  The  ulnar  nerve,  which  descends  be- 
tween the  brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein, 
between  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus and  the  olecranon,  and  divides  in 
the  fore-arm  into  an  internal  and  external 
branch.  The  former  passes  over  the  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist  and  sesamoid  bone,  to 
the  hand,  where  it  divides  ir.to  three 
{•ranches,  two  of. which  go  to  the  ring  and 
little  finger,  and  the  third  forms  an  arch 
towards  the  thumb,  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  is  lost  in  the  contiguous  mus- 
cles. The  latter  passes  over  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  c;irpi  ulnaris  and  back  of  the 
hand,  to  supply  also  the  two  last  fingeis. 

6.  The  radial  nerve,  which  sometimes 
gives  oft*  the  axillary  nerve.  It  passes 
backwards,  about  the  os  humeri,  descends 
en  the  outside  of  the  arm,  between  the 
brachials  extcrnus  and  intcrnus  muscles  to 
the  cubit ;  then  proceeds  between  the  su- 
pinator lorgus  and  brevis,  to  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  radius,  giving  off  various 
branches  to  adjacent  muscles.  At  this 
place  it  divides  into  two  branches ;  one  goes 
along  the   radius,  betwee 

longua  and  radiblis  internus  to  the  back  of 


the  hand,  and  terminates  in  the  inter.isie- 
ous    muscles,   the  thumb  and    tl. 
fingers  ;  the  other  passes  between 
nator  brevis  and  head  ofthe  radius,  and  is 
lost  in  the  muscles  ofthe  forc-ann 
DobsiAK  Nerves. 

The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  in  num- 
ber. The  first  pair  gives  off  a  branch  to 
the  brachial  plexus.  All  the  dorsal  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
intercostals,  serrati,  pectoral,  abdominal 
muscles,  and  diaphragm.  The  five  interior 
pairs  go  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and 
are  called  costal- 

Lumber  Nerves. 

The  five  pair  of  lumbar  nerves  are  be- 
stowed about  the  loins  and  muscles,  skin 
ofthe  abdomen  and  loins,  scrotum,  ovaria, 
and  diaphragm.  The  second,  third,  and 
fifth  pair  unite  and  form  the  obturator  nerve, 
which  descends  over  the  psoas  muscle  into 
the  pelvis,  and  passes  through  the  foramen 
thyroideum  to  the  obturator  muscle,  tri- 
ceps, pectineus,  &c. 

The  third  and  fourth,  with  some  branches 
ofthe  second  pair,  form  the  crural  nerve, 
which  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  with 
the  femoral  artery,  sends  off'  branches  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  descends  in  the  di- 
rection ofthe  sartorius  muscle  to  the  inter- 
nal condyle  of  the  femur,  from  whence  it 
accompanies  the  saphena  vein  to  the  inter- 
nal ankle,  to  be  lost  in  the  skin  of  the  great 
toe. 

The  fifth  pair  are  joined  to  the  first  pair 
of  the  sacral  nerves. 

Saciial  Neiives. 

There  are  five  pair  of  sacral  nerves,  all 
of  which  arise  from  the  cauda  equina,  or  ter- 
mination ofthe  medulla  spinalis,  so  called 
from  the  nerves  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
horse.  The  four  first  pair  give  off  branches 
to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  are  afterwards 
united  to  the  last  lumbar,  to  form  a  large 
plexus,  which  gives  off 

The  ischiutic  nerve,  the  largest  in  the 
body.  The  ischiatic  nerve,  immediately  at 
its  origin,  sends  oil  branches  to  the  bladder, 
rectum,  and  parte  of  generation ;  proceeds 
from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
ischiatic  notch,  between  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  and  great  trochanter,  to' the 
ham,  where  it  is  called  the  popliteal  nerve. 
In  the  ham  it  divides  into  two  brandies. 

1.  The  peroneal,  which  descends  on  the 
fibula,  and  distributes  many  branches  to 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  back  of  the 
foot. 

2.  The  tibial,  which  penetrates  the  gas- 
trocnemii  muscles  to  the  internal  ankle, 
passes  through  a  notch  in  the  os  calcis  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into 
an  internal  and  external  plantar  i, 
which  supply  the  muscles  and  aponeun 

of  the  foot  and  the 
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PTtypobgy  nf  tfo  Nervous  System. 
The  nervous  system,  as  the  organ  of  sense 
and  motion,  is  connected  with  so  many 
functions  of  the  animal  economy,  that  the 
study  of  it  must  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  a  fundamental  part  of  the  study 
of  the  whole  economy.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  spinalis ;  and  of  the  same  substance 
continued  into  the  nerves,  by  which  it  is 
distributed  to  many  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  whole  of  this  system  seems  to  be 
properly  distinguished  into  these  four  parts. 

1.  The  medullary  sub-itance  contained  in 
the  cranium  and  vertebral  cavity ;  the  whole 
of  which  seems  to  consist  of  distinct  fibres, 
but  without  the  smaller  fibres  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  any  evident  en- 
veloping membranes. 

2.  Connected  with  one  part  or  other  of 
this  substance  are,  the  nerves,  in  which  the 
same  medullary  substance  is  continued ; 
but  here  more  evidently  divided  into  fibres, 
each  of  which  is  separated  from  the  others 
by  an  enveloping  membrane,  derived  from 
the  pia  mater. 

3.  Parts  of  the  extremities  of  certain 
nerves,  in  which  the  medullary  substance 
is  divested  of  the  enveloping  membranes 
from  the  pia  mater,  and  so  situated  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  external 
bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  as  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  certain  bodies  only: 
these  are  named  the  sentient  extremities  of 
the  nerves. 

4.  Certain  extremities  of  the  nerves,  so 
framed  as  to  be  capable  of  a  peculiar  con- 
tractility ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
situation  and  attachments,  to  be,  by  their 
contraction,  capable  of  moving  most  of  the 
solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body.  These 
are  named  the  moving  extremities  of  the 
nerves:  they  are  commonly  named  moving, 
or  muscular  Jibres. 

The.->e  several  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem are  every  where  the  same  continuous 
medullary  substance  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  vital  solid  ofanimals,  so  constituted 
in  living  animals,  and  in  living  systems 
only,  as  to  admit  of  motions  being  readily 
propagated  from  any  one  part  to  every 
other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  so  long 
as  the  continuity  and  natural  living  state 
of  the  medullary  substance  remains.  In 
the  living  man,  there  is  an  immaterial 
thinking  substance,  or  mind,  constantly 
present,  and  every  phenomenon  of  think- 
ing is  to  be  considered  as  an  affection  or 
faculty  of  the  mmd  alone.  But  this  imma- 
terial and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  material  and  corporeal  part 
of  him,  and  particularly  with  the  nervous 
svstem,  that  motions  excited  in  this  give 
occasion  to  thought,  and  thought,  how- 
ever occasioned,  gives  occasion  to  new 
mofcious  in  the  nervous  svstem.    This  mu- 


tual communication,  or  influence,  is  as- 
sumed with  confidence  as  a  fact :  but  the 
mode  of  it  we  do  not  understand,  nor  pre- 
tend to  explain;  and  therefore  are  not 
bound  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that  attend 
any  of  the  suppositions  which  have  been 
made  concerning  it.  The  phenomena  of 
the  nervous  system  occur  commonly  in  the 
following  order.  The  impulse  of  external 
bodies  acts  upon  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves;  and  this  gives  occasion  to  per- 
ception, or  thought,  which,  as  first  arising 
in  the  mind,  is  termed  sensation.  This 
sensation,  according  to  its  various  modi- 
fication, gives  occasion  to  volition,  or  the 
willing  of  certain  ends  to  be  obtained  by 
the  motion  of  certain  parts  of  the  body; 
and  this  volition  gives  occasion  to  the  con- 
traction of  muscular  fibres,  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  part  required  is  produced. 
As  the  impulse  of  bodies  on  the  sentient 
extremities  of  a  nerve  does  not  occasion 
any  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  between 
the  sentient  extremity  and  the  brain  be 
free ;  and  as,  in  like  manner,  volition  docs 
not  produce  any  contraction  of  muscles, 
unless  the  nerve  between  the  brain  and 
muscle  be  also  free,  it  is  concluded,  from 
both  these  facts,  that  sensation  and  volition, 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  corporeal 
motions,  are  functions  of  the  brain  alone  ; 
and  it  is  presumed,  that  sensation  arises 
only  in  consequence  of  external  impulse 
producing  motion  in  the  sentient  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves,  and  of  that  motion's  be- 
ing thence  propagated  along  the  nerves  to 
the  brain ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
will  operating  in  the  brain  only,  by  a  mo- 
tion begun  there,  and  propagated  along 
the  nerves,  produces  the  contraction  of 
muscles.  From  what  is  now  said,  we  per- 
ceive more  distinctly  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  distinguished  in,  1.  The  senti- 
ent extremities  seem  to  be  particularly 
fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  of  exter- 
nal bodies  :  and,  according  to  tiie  difference 
of  these  impressions,  and  of  i  lie  condition 
of  the  sentient  extremity  itself,  to  propa- 
gate along  the  nerves  motions  of  a  deter- 
mined kind,  which,  communicated  to  the 
brain,  give  occasion  to  sensation.  2.  The 
brain  seems  to  be  a  part  fitted  for,  and 
susceptible  of,  those  motions,  with  which 
sensation,  and  the  whole  consequent  ope- 
rations of  thought,  are  connected  :  and 
thereby  is  fitted  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  motions  excited  in  the  senti- 
ent, and  those  in  consequence  arising  in  the 
moving  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which 
are  often  remote  and  distant  from  each 
other.  3.  The  moving  extremities  are  so 
framed  :us  to  be  capable  of  contraction, 
and  of  having  this  contraction  excited  by 
motion  propagated  from  the  brain,  and 
communicated  to  the  contractile  fibre.  4. 
The  nerves,  more  strictly  so  called,  are  to 
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be  considered  as  a  collection  of  medullary 
fibres,  each  enveloped  in  its  proper  mem- 
brane, and  thereby  so  separated  from  every 
other,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  communica- 
tion of  motion  from  any  one  to  the  others, 
and  to  admit  only  of  motion  along-  the  con- 
tinuous medullary  substance  of  the  same 
fibre,  from  its  origin  to  the  extremities,  or 
contrarywise.  From  this  view  of  the  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  of  their  several 
functions  and  communication  with  each 
other,  it  appears,  that  the  beginning'  of" 
motion  in  the  animal  economy  is  generally 
connected  with  sensation:  and  that  the 
ultimate  effects  of  such  motion  are  chiefly 
actions  depending  immediately  upon  the 
contraction  of  moving  fibres,  between 
which  and  the  sentient  extremities  the 
communication  is  by  means  of  the  brain. 

Nervea  sfongiosa.  The  cavernous 
part  of  the  penis. 

NERVl  IJTTEnC0STAI.ES  IXNOMINATI.     The 

fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

NERVINES.  (J\rervina,  sc.  medicamenta, 
from  uervus.)  Neurotics.  Medicines  that 
relieve  disorders  of  the  nerves.  They  are 
all  the  antispasmodics,  and  the  various  pre- 
parations of  bark  and  iron. 

Nervorum  resolutio.  A  species  of 
apoplexy  or  palsy. 

Nervosum  os.  The  occipital  bone. 
Nervous  consumption.  See  Atrophia. 
Nervous  diseases  See  Neuroses. 
Nervous  Fever.  See  Febris  nervosa. 
Nervous  headache.  See  Cephalalgia. 
NERVOUS  FLUID.  Nervous  princi- 
ple. The  vascularity  of  the  cortical  part 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves  themselves, 
their  softness,  pulpiness,  and  natural  hu- 
mid appearance,  give  reason  to  believe 
that  between  the  medullary  particles  of 
which  they  are  principally  composed,  a  fine 
fluid  is  constantly  secreted,  which  may  be 
fitted  to  receive  and  transmit,  even  more 
readily  than  other  fluids  do,  all  impres- 
sions which  are  made  on  it.  It  appears  to 
exhale  from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves. 
The  lassitude  anddebilityof  mitsc&s  from  too 
great  exercise,  and  the  dulness  of  the  senso- 
rial organs  from  excessive  use,  would  seem 
to  prove  this.  It  lias  no  smell  nor  taste  ,■  for 
the  cerebrine  medulla  is  insipid  and  inodo- 
rous. Nor  has  it  any  colour,  for  the  cere- 
brum and  nerves  are  white.  It  is  of  so 
subtile  a  consistence,  as  never  to  have  been 
detected.  Its  mobility  is  stupendous,  for  in 
less  than  a  moment,  with  the  consent  of 
the  mind,  it  is  conveyed  from  the  cerebrum 
to  the  muscles,  like  the  electric  matter. 
Whether  the  nervous  fluid  be  carried  from 
the  organ  of  sense  in  the  sensorial  nerves  to 
the  cerebrum,  and  from  thence  in  the  motory 
nerves  to  the  muscles,  cannot  be  positively 
affirmed,  but  may  be  proved-  The  constitu- 
ent principles  of  this  liquid  are  perfectly  un- 
known, as  they  cannot  be  rendered  visible 
by  art,  or  proved  by  experiment.     Upon 


making  a  ligature  upon  a  ncrVe,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fluid  is  interrupted,  which  proves 
that  something  corporeal  flows  through  it^ 
It  is  therefore  a  weak  argument  to  deny  its 
existence  because  we  cannot  see  it ;  for 
who  has  seen  the  matter  of  heat,  oxvgen, 
azot,  and  other  elementary  bodies,  the  ex- 
istence of  whicji  no  physician  in  the  pre- 
sent day  doubts  ?  The  electric  matter, 
whose  action  on  the  nerves  is  very  great, 
does  not  appear  to  constitute  the  nervous 
fluid  ;  for  nerves  exhibit  no  signs  of  spon- 
taneous electricity  ;  nor  can  it  be  the  mag- 
netic matter,  as  the  experiment  of  Gavian 
with  the  magnet  demonstrates  ;  nor  is  it 
oxygen,  nor  hydrogen,  nor  azot ;  for  the 
first  very  much  irritates  the  nerves,  and  the 
other  two  suspend  their  action.  The  ner- 
vous fluid,  therefore,  is  an  clement  sui  ge- 
neris, which  exists  and  is  produced  in  the 
nerves  only ;  hence,  like  other  elements, 
it  is  a  tiling  unknown,  and  only  to  be 
known  by  its  effects.  The  pulpous  softness 
of  some  nerves,  and  their  lax  situation, 
does  not  allow  them  and  the  brain  to  act 
on  the  body  and  soul  only  by  oscillation. 
Lastly,  a  tense  chord,  although  tied,  oscil- 
lates. The  use  of  the  nervous  fluid  is,  1. 
It  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  substance 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  by  means 
of  which  the  latter  thinks,  perceives,  and 
moves  the  muscles  subservient  to  the  will. 
Hence  the  body  acts  upon  the  soul,  and 
the  soul  upon  the  body.  2.  It  appears  to 
differ  from  the  vital  principle ;  for  parts 
live  and  are  irritable  which  want  nerves, 
as  bones,  tendons,  plants,  and  insects. 

Nestis.  (From  v»,  neg.  and  «3-9/&>,  to 
eat ;  so  called  because  it  is  generally  found 
empty.)     The  jejunum. 

Nettle,  common.     See  Urlica. 

Nettle,  dead.    See  Lamium  album. 

Nettle-rash.    See  Urticaria. 

Neuromiondrodes.  (From  hvpcv,  a  si- 
new, and  ^evefgor,  a  cartilage.)  A  hard  sub- 
stance between  a  sinew  and  a  cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY.  (From  vei/gsv,  a  nerve, 
and  x&>oc,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  nerves. 

Neurometores.  (From  veugsv,  a  nerve, 
and  ^sTg«,  a  matrix.)  The  psoas  muscles 
are  so  called  by  Fallopius,  as  being  the  re- 
pository of  so  many  small  nerves. 

NEUROSES.  (From  vtupv,  a  nerve.) 
Nervous  diseases.  The  second  class  ot 
Cullen's  nosology  is  so  called  ;  it  compre- 
hends affections  of  sense  and  motion,  dis- 
turbed ;  without  either  idiopathic  pyrexia* 
or  topical  diseases. 

Neurotica.  (From  vwgcv,  a  nerve.) 
Nervous  medicines. 

Neurotomy.  (Neurolomia,  from  vfygsv, 
a  nerve,  and  vi/xveu,  to  cut.)  A  dissection 
of  the  nerves.  Also  a  puncture  of  a 
nerve. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Secondary  salt*. 
Under  tiie  name  of  neutral  or  secondary- 
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salts  are  comprehended  such  matters  as 
are  composed  of  two  primitive  saline  sub- 
stances combined  together.  They  are  called 
neutral,  because  they  do  not  possess  the 
characters  of  acid  nor  alkaline  salts,  which 
are  primitive  salts ;  such  are  Epsom  salts, 
alum,  nitre,  &c. 

Nexcs.  (From  necto,  wind.)  A  com- 
plication of  substances  in  one  part,  as  the 
membrane  which  involves  the  foetus. 

NICKEL.  It  is  to  Cronstedt  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  me- 
tal ;  though  the  substance  from  which  he 
extracted  it  was  known  in  the  year  1694. 
Cronstedt  proved  it  to  be  a  peculiar  metal 
in  the  year  1751.  Nickel  is  found  in  na- 
ture generally  in  the  metallic  state,  more 
rarely  in  that  of  an  oxyd.  Its  ores  have  a 
coppery  red  colour,  generally  covered  more 
or  less  with  a  greenish  grey  efflorescence. 
The  most  abundant  ore  is  that  termed  sul- 
phuret  of  nickel,  or  kupfernickel,  which  is  a 
compound  of  nickel,  arsenic,  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt  and  copper. 
This  ore  occurs  either  massive,  or  dissemi- 
nated, but  never  crystallized  ;  it  is  of  a 
copper  colour,  sometimes  yellowish,  white, 
or  grey.  It  exists  also  combined  with  ox- 
ygen, and  a  little  carbonic  acid,  in  what  is 
railed  native  oxyd  of  nickel,  {nickel  ochre;) 
it  then  has  an  earthy  appearance,  and  is 
very  friable  ;  it  is  found  coating  kupfernic- 
kel, and  seems  to  originate  from  the  de- 
composition of  this  ore.  It  is  found  con- 
taminated with  iron  in  the  mineral  sub- 
stance called  martial  nickel;  this  native 
combination,  when  fresli  broken,  has  a  la- 
mellated  texture ;  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  soon  turns  black,  and  sometimes  exhi- 
bits thin  rhomboidal  plates  placed  irregu- 
larly over  each  other.  It  is  also  found  uni- 
ted to  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  alumine  in  the 
ore,  called  arseniate  of  nickel. 

Properties. — Nickel,  when  free  from  he- 
terogeneous substances,  is  of  a  pale  flesh 
colour.  When  fresh  broken  it  has  a 
strong  lustre.    It  has  a  fine-grained  com- 

Ppact  texture,  and  can  be  a  little  flattened 
by  hammering,  similar  to  cast  iron.  It 
leaves  a  trace  when  rubbed  upon  the  po- 
lished surface  of  a  hard  stone.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  is  7.380.  It  requires  a  very  in- 
tense heat  for  fusion.  When  exposed  for  a 
long  time  to  a  humid  atmosphere,  its  sur- 
face becomes  gradually  covered  with  an 
oxyd  of  a  greenish  hue ;  this  takes  place 
likewise  and  more  rapidly,  when  heated  in 
contact  with  air.  When  fused  with  borax 
it  produces  a  glass  of  a  hyacinth  colour. 
It  unites  with  phosphorus  by  fusion,  and 
forms  with  it  a  phosphuret  which  is  very 
fusible,  white,  and  in  brilliant  needles. 
With  sulpher  it  forms,  by  fusion,  a  hard 
I  yellow  mass,  with  small  brilliant  facets, 

Sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by  heat,  dissolves 
it.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  it  more  readily. 
Muriatic  acyl,  when  heated  on  it,  likewise 
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dissolves  part  of  it.     Boracic  and  phos- 
phoric acids  seem  to  have  little  or  no  action. 
on  nickel.     It  readily  unites  with  gold,  and 
renders  that  metal  white  and  brittle.     It 
likewise  fuses  with  platina,  silver,  and  bis- 
muth.   It  does  not  alloy  with  mercury.    It 
is  easily  oxydated  by  the  nitrate  and  the 
super-oxygenated  muriate  of  potash.    It  is 
not  magnetic,  nor  has  it  the  smallest  effect 
upon  the  magnetic  needle.     This  has  been 
proved  by    Mr.  Chenevix,  who  has  also 
shown  that   the   magnetism   of   common 
nickel  is  owing  to  the  iron  which  so  obsti- 
nately   adheres  to  it.       For  a  oortion  of 
iron,  so  small  as  not  to  be  detected  by  tnc  best 
clwmical  tests,  when  combined  with  nickel, 
is  capable  o*' communicating  magnetic  pro- 
perties to  the  whole  mass  as  strong  as  if  the 
whole  were  composed  of  steel. 

Method  of  obtaining  Nickel — To  obtain 
nickel,  the  ore  is  first  roasted,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  sulphur  and  arsenic ;  it  is  then 
changed  into  a  greenish  oxyd.  This  oxyd 
is  mixed  with  two  or  three  parts  of  black 
flux.  The  mixture  is  put  into  a  c-ucible, 
and,  being  covered  with  decripitated  muri- 
ate of  soda,  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of  fu- 
sion,by  thestrongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge. 

When  the  crucible  is  broken,  there  is 
found  at  the  bottom,  under  brown,  black- 
ish, and  sometimes  blue  scorix,  a  button 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  equal  in  weight 
to  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  and  even  a  half,  of  the 
ore  employed.  This  metal,  however,  is 
still  far  from  being  pure. 

In  order  to  purify  it,  the  button  obtained 
is  again  broken  into  small  pieces,  strongly 
heated,  and  then  digested  with  its  own 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distilled  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  filtered.  This  solution, 
in  general,  deposits  crystals  of  arsenic,  and 
finally  affords  dark  green  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  nickel.  This  sulphate  is  re.dis- 
solved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  car- 
bonate of  potash.  The  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  liquid  ammonia;  the  blue  solu- 
tion leaves  a  residuum,  which  is  filtered  off, 
and  the  filtered  solution  saturated  with 
nitric  acid.  The  nickel  is  then  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a  greyish  green  powder,  by 
carbonate  of  potash.  From  this  oxyd  the 
metallic  nickel  is  obtainable  by  exposing  it 
to  heat,  when  made  into  a  mass  with  oil 
and  a  little  charcoal  powder. 

The  nickel  obtained  in  this  manner  was, 
until  lately,  considered  as  perfectly  pure. 
It  possesses,  however,  magnetic  proper- 
ties. It  is  therefore  contaminated  with  iron. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  metal  in  a  state  of 
absolute  purity,  the  following  method  of 
Chevenix  must  be  had  recourse  to : 

Take  the  native  sulphuret  of  nickel,  re- 
duce it  to  powder,  and  roast  it  in  contact 
with  charcoal  powder  over  a  gentle  fire 
When  no  more  fumes  arise,  pour  then  ni- 
tric acid  over  it,  and  dissolve  it  by  heat  in 
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a  Florence  flask.  Decant  the  solution, 
f.lter  it  through  bibulous  paper,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  dryness  in  a  glass  basin.  Dis- 
solve the  nitrate  of  nickel  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  decom- 
pose it  by  the  addition  of  the  strongest 
liquid  ammonia,  taking  care  to  add  it  in 
excess  The  oxyd  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
will  thus  be  re-dissolved ;  then  let  the  so- 
lution stand  undisturbed  till  a  precipitate 
again  ensues.  The  solution  must  then  be 
evaporated  ;  it  becomes  blue  during  this 
process,  by  the  precipitation  of  the  co- 
balt, which  should  be  separated,  and  the 
evaporation  be  then  continued  to  dryness ; 
the  residue  will  be  pure  oxyd  of  nickel. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  oxyd  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  let  it  be  made  into  a  paste  with 
oil,  mix  it  with  about  three  parts  of  black 
flux,  and  put  it  into  a  erucible,  covering  it 
with  borax  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  heat 
the  crucible  violently  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a  forge,  a  button  will  then  be  ob- 
tained, which  is  pure  nickel. 

Nicophorus.  (From  v/x»,  victory,  and 
<tsga>,  to  bear,  so  called  because  victors 
were  crowned  with  it ) 

NICOTIANA.  (From  Mr.  Nicott,  who 
first  brought  it  into  Europe.1  1.  Tlie  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class  Pentandriu.  Order  Monogy- 
tiia.  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
officinal  tobacco.  Petum,  by  the  Indians, 
Tabaatm.  Ifymciamus  Peruvianas.  Pi- 
celt.  The  Virginia  tobacco-  Nicotiana  ta- 
baaim  of  Linmeus  -.—-foliis  lanceolato-ovatis 
sessilibus  deatrrentibus  fiorentibus  acutis,  is 
the  plant  employed  medicinally-  It  is  a 
very  active  narcotic  and  sternutatory.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  much  esteemed 
in  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  is  by  some 
said  to  be  a  specific  against  the  itch.  The 
fumes  and  the  decoction  are  employed  in 
obstinate  constipations  of  the  bowels,  and 
very  frequently  with  success  ;  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  caution  the  practitioner 
"against  an  effect  mostly  produced  by  its 
exhibition,  namely,  syncope,  with  cold 
sweats ;  and  in  some  instances  death . 

Nicotiana  Amehicaxa.  American  or 
Virginian  tobacco.     See  Nicotiana. 

Nicotiana  mixoh.  Tobacco  Anglicum. 
Priapeia.  Byosciamus  luteus.  English  to- 
bacco. This  plant,  Nicotiana  rustica  of 
Linnaeus,  is  much  weaker  than  the  Virgi- 
nian tobacco,  the  leaves  are  chiefly  used 
to  smoke  vermin,  though  they  promise, 
from  their  more  gentle  operation,  to  be  a 
safer  remedy  in  some  cases  than  the  for- 
mer. 

Nicotiana  nrsncA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  English  tobacco.  See  Nico- 
tiana  minor. 

Nicotiana  tabacum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tobacco-plant.  See  Nicoti- 
an c  ■ 

NICE  LEAS.       (Quasi    nigreUa,    frjjm 
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niger,  black,  so  named  from  its  black 
seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system  Class,  Polyandria. 
Order,  Pentagynia  2.  The  pharmaco- 
posial  name  of  the  Nige'la  satira  of  Lin- 
nous,  Devil  in  a  bush,  or  fennel-flower. 
It  was  formerly  employed  medicinally  as 
an  expectorant  and  deobstruent,  but  is  now 
deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Nigella  sativv.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  devil  in  a  bush.  See  Ni- 
gella. 

>.'iof.t,lastiu'm.  (From  Nigel'a,  fen- 
nel-flower.) Psenddmelanthium.  Lychnis 
segetum  major.  Gethago.  Nigella  offici- 
7iarum.  J.ychnoides  segetum.  Cockle,  a 
herb  resembling  the  nigella. 

Night-blindness.  See  Nyctalopia. 
NIGHT-MARE.  Incubus.  Oncirody- 
?iia  gravans.  The  nervous  or  indisposed 
persons  are  oppressed  during  sleep  with  a 
heavy  pressing  sensation  on  the  chest,  by 
which  respiration  is  impeded,  or  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  intercepted,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  threaten  suffocation.  Frightful 
ideas  are  recollected  on  waking,  which  oc- 
cupied the  dreaming  mind.  Frequent  at- 
tempts are  made  to  cry  out,  but  often 
without  effect,  and  tli<^  horrors  and  agita- 
tions felt  by  the  patient  are  inexpressibly 
frightful.  The  sensations  generally  origi- 
nate in  a  large  quantity  of  wind,  or  indi- 
gestible matter  in  the  stomach  of  supper- 
eaters,  which,  pressing  the  stomach  against 
the  diaphragm,  impede  respiration,  or  ren- 
der it  short  and  convulsed.  Inflated  intes- 
tines may  likewise  produce  similar  effects, 
or  mental  perturbations. 

There  is  another  species  of  night-mare 
mentioned  by  authors,  which  has  a  more 
dangerous  tendency  ;  and  this  arises  from 
an  impeded  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  when  lying  down,  or  too  great  re- 
laxation of  the  heart  and  its  impelling 
powers.  Epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  sudden 
death,  are  sometimes  amongst  the  conse- 
quences of  this  species  of  disturbed  sleep. 
Polypi  in  the  large  vessels,  aneurisms,  wa- 
ter in  the  thorax,  pericardium,  or  lungs, 
empyema,  &c.  are  amongst  the  most  dan- 
gerous causes.     See  Oneirodynia. 

Nightshade,  American.  See  Phytolacca 
decandria. 

Nightshade,  deadly      See  Belladonna. 
Nightshade,  garden.     See  Solantan. 
Nightshade,   Palestine.        See     Solatium 
sanctum- 
Nightshade,  -woody     See  Dulcamara. 
Nighitiks.     (From   niger,    black.)      A 
caries  is  called  nigrities  ossium,   a  black- 
ness of  the  bone. 

NmiLor  ali-.um.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  the  flowers,  or  oxyd  of  zinc. 

Nijtsi  iiAinx.  Ninxin.  Nindsin.  This- 
root  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
ginseng-  It  now  appears,  however,  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  different  plant,  the  titan 
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ninri  of  Linnaeus,  foliis  serratis,  pinnatis; 
ramis  tematis,  possessing  similar  though 
weaker  properties  than  ginseng. 

Nixzin.     See  Nnut  radix. 

NIPPLE.  The  small  projecting  por- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  breasts  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  much  larger  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  has  an  opening  in  it,  the  excreto- 
ry ducts  of  the  lacteal  glands. 

Nipple-ivort.     See  Lumpsana. 

NITRAS.  (From  nitntm,  nitre.)  A 
nitrate  ;  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  a  different  bases,  as  the  ni- 
trate of  potash,  soda,  silver,  &c. 

Nithas  AMMONi.iv.  Alkali  volatile  ni- 
tratum.  Sal  ammoiuacus  nitrosus.  Ammo- 
nia nitrata.  A  salt  composed  of  the  acid 
of  nitre  and  ammonia,  the  virtues  of  which 
are  irritating,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent; 
externally,  it  is  resolvent  and  sialagogue. 

NITRAS  ARGENTI.  Causticum  lunare. 
Argent um  nitration.  "  Take  of  silver  an 
ounce,  nitric  acid,  a  fluid-ounce  and  a 
half,  distilled  water,  two  fluid-ounces." 
Mix  the  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  dissolve 
the  silver  therein  on  a  sand  bath  ;  then  in- 
crease the  heat  gradually,  that  the  nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  dried  Melt  the  salt  in  a 
crucible  over  a  slow  fire  until,  the  water 
being  evaporated,  it  shall  cease  to  boil ; 
then  pour  it  quickly  into  moulds  of  conve- 
nient shape.  Its  virtues  are  corrosive  and 
astringent.  Internally  it  is  exhibited  in 
very  small  quantities,  in  epilepsy ;  and  ex- 
ternally it  is  employed  to  destroy  fungous 
excrescences,  callous  ulcers,  fistulas,  &c. 
In  the  latter  d»6ease  it  is  employed  as  an 
injection  :  from  two  grains  to  three  being 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

NITRAS  POTASS*®.     See  Mire. 

Nithas  potass.b  fuscs.  Sal  prunelLc. 
j\itrum  tabulation.  This  salt,  besides  the 
nitric  acid  and  potash,  contains  a  little 
sulphuric  acid. 

Nitras  sons;.  Alkali  miner  ale  vitra- 
turn.  Nit  rum  cubicum.  Its  virtues  are  si- 
milar to  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  for 
which  it  may  be  safely  substituted. 

Nitrate  of  potash.     See  Nitre. 

Nitrate  of  silver.     See  Nitras  argenti. 

NITRE,  lilew.  Nitrum-  Potaszce nitras. 
Salpeti\c.  Aldurat.  Algali  Atac.  Baurack. 
Acusto.  llalinitrum.  Salt  petre.  A  per- 
fect neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
nitrous  acid  with  the  vegetable  alkali. 
Its  taste  is  cooling,  and  it  does  not  alter 
the  colour  of  the  syrup  of  violets.  Nitre 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  earth,  and 
is  continually  formed  in  inhabited  places  ; 
it  is  found  in  great  quantities  upon  walls 
which  aie  sheltered  from  the  rain.  It  is  of 
great  use  in  the  arts  ;  it  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  gunpowder  ;  and,  burned  with 
different  proportions  of  tartar,  forms  the 
substances  called  fluxes.  It  is  of  consi- 
derable importance  in  medicine,  as  a  Febri- 
iurctic,  and   antiphlogistic  remedy. 


NITRJC  ACID.  Acidum  nitricum. 
The  London  College  direct  this  acid  to  be 
made  by  distilling  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  dried  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  two  pounds  of  each.  Mix  them  in  a 
glass  retort,  then  distil  the  nitric  acid  in  a 
sand  bath,  until  a  red  vapour  arises;  last- 
ly, having  added  to  the  acid  first  distilled 
an  ounce  more  of  dry  nitrate  of  potash, 
distil  the  nitric  acid  again  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  acid  is  to 
that  of  water,  as  1.600  to  1.00O.  An  ounce 
diluted  with  water  ought  to  dissolve  of  a 
lump  of  lime-stone  immersed  therein  seven 
drachms. 

This  acid  undiluted  is  a  powerful  caustic, 
and  is  sometimes  employed  as  such  by  sur- 
geons to  destroy  fungous  excrescencies. 
Very  much  diluted  it  is  exhibited  internally 
as  a  tonic  and  antisceptic,  in  the  cure  of 
typhoid  fevers,  scurvy,  syphiloid  diseases, 
and  other  cachexies. 

Nitric  oxyd  of  mercury.  See  Nitrico- 
oxydum  hydrargyri. 

NITRlCO-OX¥DUM  HYDRARGYRI. 
Htjdrargirus  nitratus  ruber.  JMercuriua 
corrosivus  ruber.  JMercurius  prcecipitutus  cor- 
rosivus.  Nitric-oxyd  of  mercury.  Red  pre- 
cipitate. "  Take  of  purified  mercury,  by 
weight,  three  pounds : — of  nitric  acid,  by 
weight,  a  pound  and  a  half: — of  distilled 
water,  two  pints."  Mix  in  a  glass  vessel, 
and  boil  the  mixture  in  a  sand  bath,  until 
the  mercury  being  dissolved,  the  water  also 
evaporated,  and  a  white  mass  remain. 
Rub  this  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  an- 
other shallow  vessel,  then  apply  a  moderate 
heat,  and  raise  the  fire  gradually  until  the 
red  vapour  shall  cease  to  rise."  This  pre- 
paration is  very  extensively  employed  by 
surgeons  as  a  stimulant  and  escharotic,  but 
its  extraordinary  activity  does  not  allow  of 
its  being  given  internally.  Finely  levigated 
and  mixed  with  common  cerates,  it  is  an 
excellent  application  to  indolent  ulcers, 
especially  those  which  remain  after  burns 
and  scalds,  and  those  in  which  the  granula- 
tions are  indolent  and  flabby.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  caustic  application  to  chancres. 

NITROGEN.  (From  vilgov,  nitre,  and 
yiyofxzt,  to  generate ;  so  called  because  it 
is  the  generator  of  nitre.)  Azote.  Alkaligen. 
A  simple  body,  very  abundant  in  nature} 
though  not  producible  alone,  or  in  an  insu- 
lated state.  It  is  not  distinctly  perceptible  to 
the  human  senses,  however  aided  by  instru- 
ments. We  know  it  only  in  its  combina- 
tion. Rut  the  reality  of  its  existence  is 
unquestionable;  since  we  can  mark  its  pas- 
sage out  of  one  combination  into  another  ; 
since  we  know  the  laws  of  chemical  at- 
traction to  which  it  is  subject;  since  we 
discern  the  precise  character  ot  those  sim- 
ple substances  with  which  it  is  combinable, 
and  can  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  new 
compounds  which   the  combination  pro- 
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duces.  The  separate  existence  and  pecu- 
liar nature  of  this  substance  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Rutherford.  It  is  the  ra- 
dical principle  of  our  atmospheric  air,  and 
oth^r  gazeous  substances,  and  forms  a  con- 
stituent part.of  animai  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  is  a  component  part  of  the 
nitric  acid,  and  of  ammonia.  It  proba- 
bly enters  into  the  formation  of  alkalies, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  real  alcali- 
gen  or  alkalizing  principle,  in  opposition 
to  oxygen,  which,  as  we  have  noticed  be- 
fore, is  the  principle  of  acidity.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  combinations,  into 
which  nitrogen  is  known  to  enter,  is  that 
which  takes  place  between  it  and  light  and 
ealoric.  The  compound  thus  produced  is 
Galled 

NITROGEN  GAS. 
Phlogisticated  air.     Azotic  gas.     Mephi- 
tic  air.    Mofette. 

Properties. — Nitrogen  gas,  or  azotic  gas, 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  not  possessed  of  any 
remarkable  property  capable  of  charac- 
terizing it ;  but  is  principally  distinguish- 
ed by  certain  negative  qualities,  namely, 
it  is  extremely  hurtful  to  respiration,  and 
quickly  kills  animals.  Plants  thrive  and 
even  nourish  in  it.  It  has  no  sensible 
taste.  It  neither  reddens  blue  vege- 
table colours,  nor  precipitates  lime,  or 
bary  tic -water.  Its  weight  is  to  com- 
mon air,  as  .985.  to  1.000.  No  com- 
bustible substance  burns  in  nitrogen  gas  ; 
but  it  is  capable  of  combustion  in  combi- 
nation with  oxygen  gas,  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  electric  spark.  It  is  not 
absorbable  by  water.  It  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving sulphur,  phosphorus  and  charcoal, 
in  minute  quantities.  It  unites  to  hydro- 
gen under  certain  conditions,  and  consti- 
tutes with  it  ammonia.  When  united  to 
oxygen  in  different  proportions,  it  produces 
atmospheric  air,  gazeous  oxyd  of  azote  or 
nitrogen,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid  and  ni- 
tric acid.  It  is  a  component  part  of  all 
animal  substances,  and  communicates  to 
them  their  most  distinctive  characters.  It 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Rutherford  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Nitrogen  gas  has  been  found  by  Priestley 
in  the  Bath  waters,  and  by  Dr.  Pearson  in 
the  Buxton  waters. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Aitrogen  Gas. — 
Nitrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  by  various 
means.  For  instance,  it  has  been  long 
since  ascertained  that  air,  which  has  served 
the  purposes  of  combustion  and  respiration, 
is  no  longer  proper  tor  these  uses.  Chy- 
mists  have  availed  themselves  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  order  to  obtain  nitrogen  gas 
in  the  following  manner. 

I  Make  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  pot- 
ash or  sulphuret  of  iron  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  place  the  mixture  in  a  saucer 
or  plate  over  water,  Oil  a  stand  raised  above 
the  fluid ;  then  invert  oyer  it  a  jar  or  bell- 
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glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand*  for  a  day  o.. 
two  The  air  contained  in  the  bell-glass 
will  gradually  diminish,  as  will  appear 
from  the  ascent  of  the  water,  until  only 
about  three-fourths  of  its  original  bulk  re- 
main. 

When  no  further  diminution  takes  place, 
the  vessel  containing  the  sulphuret  must  be 
removed,  and  the  remaining  air  will  be 
found  to  be  nitrogen  gas. 

In  this  experiment  the  moistened  sulphu- 
ret of  potash  has  a  great  affinity  to  oxygen, 
it  attracts  and  separates  it  from  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  left  be- 
hind; the  sulphur  is,  during  the  experiment, 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites 
to  the  alkali  and  forms  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  water  with  which  the  sulphuret  is 
moistened  likewise  undergoes  a  decompo- 
sition, as  shall  be  more  fully  proved  in  an- 
other place. 

2.  Nitrogen  gas  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained from  fresh  animal  substances.  For 
this  purpose  cut  a  piece  of  lean  muscular 
flesh  into  small  pieces,  introduce  them  into 
a  retort,  and  pour  over  them  weak  nitric 
acid.  If  the  heat  of  a  lamp  not  exceeding 
80°  Fahr.  be  then  gently  applied,  the  gas 
will  be  speedily  obtained ;  for  all  animal 
substances  are  composed  of  nitrogen,  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  and  on  add- 
ing nitric  acid  in  this  way,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  respective  affinities  is  destroyed, 
the  nitrogen  gas  becoming  separated. 

That  the  nitric  acid  does  not  furnish  the 
nitrogen  gas  is  obvious,  from  its  saturating 
ajter  its  action  as  large  a  quantity  of  alkali 
as  before,  consequently  it  could  not  have 
suffered  any  alteration. 

The  fibrous  part  of  animal  matter 
is  that  which  affords  the  most  nitrogen 
gas  ;  next  to  this  all  the  concretive  parts, 
such  as  the  clot  of  blood  ;  next  to  that, 
albuminous  matter,  such  as  the  serum 
and  the  white  of  eggs;  gelatinous  sub- 
stances afford  the  least. 

3.  Nitrogen  gas  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained, by  causing  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
gas  to  be  received  in  a  vessel  containing  li- 
quid ammonia,  for  ammonia  consists  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen.  The  hidrogen  of  the 
ammonia  unites  to  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid,  and  forms  water,  heat 
is  evolved,  the  nitrogen  becomes  free,  and 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  becomes  con- 
verted into  simple  muriatic  acid. 

Nitrogen  gaz.     See  Jlzot. 

NITROGEN,  GAZEOUS  OXYD  OF. 
This  combination  of  nitrogen  andoxygenwas 
formerly  called  the  dephlogisticated  nitrous 
gaz,  but  now  gazeows  oxyd  of  nitrogen,  or 
nitrous  oxyd.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Priestley.  Its  nature  and  properties  ! 
since  been  investigated  (though  not  very 
accurately)  by  a  society  of  Dutcli  chymi 

Professor  Davy  has  examined  with  un- 
common accurarv  the  font 
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perties  of  all  the  substances  concerned  in  its 
production.  He  has  detected  the  sources 
of  error  in  the  experiments  of  Priestley 
and  the  Dutch  chemists,  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
gas.  We  shall  therefore  exhibit  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  gazeous  fluid  as  we  find  it 
in  his  researches  concerning  the  nitrous 
oVid. 

Properties  — It  exists  in  the  form  of  per- 
manent gas.  A  candle  burns  with  a  bril- 
liant fl^Tie  and  crackling-  noise  in  it ; 
before  its  extinction  the  white  inner  flame 
becomes  surrounded  with  a  blue  one. 
Phosphorus  introduced  into  it,  in  a  state 
of  actual  inflammation,  burns  with  in- 
creased splendour,  as  in  oxygen  gas. 
Sulphur  introduced  into  it,  when  burning 
with  a  feeble  blue  flame  is  instantly  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  when  in  a  state  of  vivid 
inflammation,  it  burns  with  a  rose-coloured 
flame.  Ignited  charcoal  burns  in  it  more 
brilliantly  than  in  atmospheric  air.  Iron 
wire,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  affixed  to 
it,  when  inflamed,  and  introduced  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  this  gas,  burns  vehe- 
mently, and  throws  out  bright  scintillating 
sparks.  No  combustible  body  however 
burns  in  it,  unless  it  be  previously  brought 
to  a  state  of  vivid  inflammation.  Hence 
sulphur  may  be  melted,  and  even  sublimed 
in  it,  phosphorus  may  be  liquified  in  it 
without  undergoing  combustion.  Nitrous 
oxid  is  pretty  rapidly  absorbed  by  water 
that  has  been  boiled  ;  a  quantity  of  gas 
equal  to  rather  more  than  half  the  bulk  of 
the  water  may  be  thus  made  to  disappear, 
the  water  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  but  its 
other  properties  do  not  differ  perceptibly 
from  common  water.  The  whole  of  the 
gas  may  be  expelled  again  by  heat.  It 
does  not  change  blue  vegetable  colours.  It 
has  a  distinctly  sweet  taste,  and  a  faint  but 
agreeable  odour.  It  undergoes  no  diminu- 
tion when  mingled  with  oxigen  or  nitrous 
gas.  Most  of  the  liquid  inflammable  bo- 
dies, such  as  ether,  alcohol,  volatile  and  fat 
oils,  absorb  it  rapidly  and  in  great  quan- 
tity. Acids  exert  but  little  action  on  it. 
The  affinity  of  the  neutro-saline  solutions 
for  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  is  very  feeble. 
Green  muriate  and  green  sulphate  of  iron, 
whether  holding  nitrous  gas  in  solution,  or 
not,  do  not  act  upon  it  None  of  the 
gases  when  mingled  with  it,  suffer  any  per- 
ceptible change  at  common  temperatures; 
the  muriatic  and  sulphurous  acid  gases  ex- 
cepted, which  undergo  a  slight  expansion. 
Alkalies  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  exposed 
in  the  dry  or  solid  form,  have  no  action 
upon  it;  they  may  howe\er  be  made  to 
combine  with  it  in  the  nascent  state,  and 
then  constitute  saline  compounds  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature.  These  combinations  deflagrate 
when  heated  with  charcoal,  and  are  de- 
composed by  acids  ;  the  gazeous  oxid  of 
nitrogen  being  disengaged-     It  undergoes 


no  change  whatever  from  the  simple  effect 
of  light.  The  action  of  the  electric  spark, 
for  a  long  while  continued,  converts  it  into 
a  gas,  analogous  to  atmospheric  air  and  ni- 
trous acid  !  the  same  is  the  case  when  it  is 
made  to  pass  through  an  ignited  earthen 
tube.  It  explodes  with  hydrogen  in  a  va- 
riety of  proportions,  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures ;  for  instance,  when  electric  sparks 
are  made  to  pass  through  the  mixture. 
Sulphureted,  heavy  and  light  carbonated 
hydrogen  gases,  and  gazeous  oxid  of  car- 
bon likewise  burn  with  it  when  a  strong 
red  heat  is  applied.  100  parts  by  weight 
of  nitrous  oxid,  contain  36.7  of  oxigen  and 
63.3  of  nitrogen  ;  loo  cubic  inches  weigh 
50  grains  a'.  55°  temperature  and  30  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Animals,  when  wholly 
confined  in  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen,  give 
no  signs  of  uneasiness  for  some  moments, 
but  they  soon  become  restless  and  then  die. 
When  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  is  mingled 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  then  received 
into  the  lungs,  it  generates  highly  plea- 
surable sensations  ;  the  effects  it  produces 
on  the  animal  system  are  eminently  distin- 
guished ftom  every  other  chemical  agent. 
It  excites  every  fibre  to  action,  and  rouses 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  inducing  a  state 
of  great  exhiliration,  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  laughter,  a  rapid  flow  of  vivid 
ideas,  and  unusual  vigour  and  fitness  for 
muscular  exertions,  in  some  respects  re- 
sembl  ng  those  attendant  on  the  pleasantest 
period  of  intoxication,  without  any  subse- 
quent languor,  depression  of  the  nervous 
energy,  or  disagree'ole  feelings  ;  but  more 
generally  followed  by  vigour,  and  a  plea- 
surable disposition  to  exertion,  which  gra- 
dually subsides. 

Such  are  the  properties  that  characterize 
the  nitrous  oxid. 

The  Dutch  chemists  and  some  French 
and  German  philosophers  assert  that  it  can- 
not be  respired  ;  that  burning  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal  are  extinguished  in 
it,  &c.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  exa- 
mine it  in  a  state  of  purity,  for  it  is  other- 
wise difficult  to  account  for  these  and  many 
other  erroneous  opinions. 

Methods  of  obtaining  gazeous  oxid  of  ni- 
trogen.— Gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  is  pro- 
duced, when  substances,  having  a  strong 
affinity  with  oxigen  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  nitric  acid,  or  with  nitrous  gas. 
It  may  therefore  he  obtained  by  various 
processes,  in  which  nitrous  gas  or  nitric 
acid  is  decomposed  by  substances  capable 
of  attracting  the  greater  part  of  their  oxi- 
gen. The  most  commodious  and  expedi- 
tious as  well  as  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining 
it,  is  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
at  a  certain  temperature,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

1.  Introduce  into  a  glass  retort  some 
pure  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  apply  the 
heat  of  an  Argand's   lamp,  the  salt  will 
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soon  liquefy,  and,  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
gas  will  be  evolved.  Increase  the  heat 
gradually  till  the  body  and  neck  of  the  re- 
tort become  filled  with  a  semi-transparent 
milky-white  vapour.  In  this  suite  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fused  nitrate  is  between 
340°  and  480°.  After  the  decomposition 
has  proceeded  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that 
the  gas  evolved  quickly  enlarges  the  flame 
of  a  taper  held  near  the  orifice  of  the  re- 
tort, it  may  be  collected  over  water,  care 
being  taken  during  the  whole  process,  ne- 
ver to  suffer  the  temperature  of  the  fused 
nitrate  to  rise  above  500°  Fahr.  which 
may  easily  be  judged  of,  from  the  density 
of  the  vapours  in  the  retort,  and  from  the 
quiet  ebullition  of  the  fused  nitrate  ;  for  if 
the  heat  be  increased  beyond  this  point,  the 
Vapours  in  the  retort  acquire  a  reddish  and 
more  transparent  appearance :  and  the 
fused  nitrate  begins  to  rise,  and  occupy 
twice  the  bulk  it  did  before.  The  nitrous 
oxid,  after  its  generation,  is  allowed  to 
stand  over  water,  for  at  least  six  hours, 
and  is  then  fit  for  respiration  or  other  ex- 
periments. 

Explanation.-—  Nitrate  of  ammonia  con- 
sists of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia ;  nitric 


acid  is  composed  of  nitrous  gas  andoxigci. 
and  ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen. \t  a  temperature  of  about  480° 
the  attractions  of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  In 
ammonia,  and  that  of  nitrous  gas  for  oxi- 
gen  in  nitric  acid,  are  diminished ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  attractions  of  the  hydro- 
gen  of  ammonia  for  the  oxigen  of  the  nitric 
acid,  and  that  of  the  remaining  nitrogen  of 
the  ammonia  for  the  nitrous  gas  of  the  ni- 
tric acid,  are  increased  ;  hence  all  the  for- 
mer  affinities  are  broken,  and  new  ones 
produced,  namely,  the  hydrogen  of  the  am- 
monia attracts  the  oxigen  of  the  nitric  acid, 
the  result  of  which  is  water  ;  the  nitrogen 
of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  libera- 
ted nitrous  gas,  and  forms  nitrous  oxid. 
The  water  and  nitrous  oxid  produced,  pro- 
bably exist  in  binary  combination  in  the 
aeriform  state,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
decomposition. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  production 
of  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen,  by  decompos- 
ing nitrate  of  ammonia  at  that  temperature, 
given  by  Davy. 

To  illustrate  this  complicated  play  of  af- 
finity more  fully,  the  following  sketch  may 
not  be  deemed  superfluous. 


A  Diagram  exhibiting  the  production  of  Gazeous  Oxid  of  Nitrogen  by  decomposing  JVitrate 
of  Ammonia,  at  480°  Fahr. 
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Professor  Davy  has  likewise  pointed 
out,  that,  when  the  heat  employed  for  de- 
composing nitrate  of  ammonia  is  raised 
above  the  before-stated  temperature,  an- 
other play  of  affinities  takes  place,  the  at- 
tractions  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  for  each 
other,  and  of  oxigen  for  nitrous  gas,  are 
still  more  diminished,  whilst  that  of  nj. 


trogen  for  nitrous  gas  is  totally  destroyed, 
and  that  of  hydrogen  for  oxigen  increased 
to  a  greater  extent.  A  new  attraction 
likewise  takes  place,  namely,  that  of  ni- 
trous gas  for  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous  va- 
pour, and  a  new  arrangement  of  principles 
is  rapidly  produced  :  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  having  no  affinity  for  any  of  the 
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single  principles  at  this  temperature,  en- 
ters  into  no  binary  compound ;  the  oxigen 
of  the  nitric  acid  forms  water  with  the  hy- 
drogen, and  the  nitrous  gas  combines  with 
the  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous  vapour . 

All  these  substances  most  probably  exist 
in  combination,  at  the  temperature  of  their 
production  j  and  at  a  lower  temperature 
assume  the  form  of  nitrous  acid,  nitrous 
gas,  nitrogen,  and  -water,-  and  hence  we 
see  the  necessity  of  not  heating  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  above  the  before-stated  tem- 
perature. 

On  account  ot  the  rapid  absorption  of 
gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  by  water,  it  is 
economical  to  preserve  the  fluid  which  has 
been  used  to  confine  this  gas,  and  to  make 
use  of  it  for  collecting  other  quantities  of 
it.  In  order  to  hasten  its  production,  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  may  be  previously 
freed  from  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
gently  fusing  it  in  a  glass  or  Wedgewood's 
basin  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  keeping 
it  for  use  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

2.  Nitrous  oxid  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  exposing  common  nitrous  gas  to 
alkaline  sulphites,  particularly  to  sulphite 
of  potash  containing  its  full  quantity  of 
water  of  crystallization.  The  nitrous  oxid 
produced  from  nitrous  gas  by  sulphite  of 
potash  has  all  the  properties  of  that  gene- 
rated from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia. 

The  conversion  of  nitrous  gas  into  ni- 
trous oxid  by  these  bodies,  depends  on 
the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its  oxi- 
gen  by  the  greater  affinity  of  the  suL 
phite  presented  to  it.  The  nitrogen  and 
remaining  oxigen  assume  a  more  condensed 
state  of  existence,  and  constitute  nitrous 
oxid. 

3.  Nitrous  oxid  may  also  be  obtained  by 
mingling  together  nitrous  gas  and  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  gas.  The  volume  of  gases 
in  this  case  is  diminished,  sulphur  deposit- 
ed, ammonia,  water,  and  nitrous  oxid  are 
formed. 

The  change  of  principles  which  takes 
place  in  this  experiment  depends  upon 
the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  with  different 
portions  of  the  oxigen  and  nitrogen  of  the 
nitrous  gas,  to  form  water  and  ammonia, 
and  to  deposit  sulphur.  The  remaining 
oxigen  and  nitrogen  being  left  in  due  pro- 
portion constitute  nitrous  oxid. 

Remark. — This  singular  exertion  of  at- 
traction by  a  simple  body  appears  highly 
improbable  a  priori ;  but  the  formation  of 
ammonia,  and  the  non-oxigenation  of  the 
sulphur,  elucidate  the  fact.  In  performi  g 
this  experiment  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  gases  should  be  rendered  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  the  presence  of  water  consider- 
ably retards  the  decomposition. 

4.  Nitrous  oxid  may  also  be  produced 
by  presenting  alkaline  sulphurets  to  nitrous 
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gas.  Davy  observed  that  a  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  strontia,  or  barytes,  answers 
this  purpose  best. 

This  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  is  not 
solely  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  oxi- 
gen from  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form  sulphu- 
ric acid.  It  depends  equally  on  the  de- 
composition of  the  sulphurated  hydrogen 
dissolved  in  the  solution  or  liberated  from 
it.  In  this  process  sulphur  is  deposited 
and  sulphuric  acid  formed. 

5-  Nitrous  oxid  is  obtained  in  many  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  these  in  which  ni- 
trous gas  is  produced.  Dr.  Priestley  found 
that  nitrous  oxid  was  evolved,  together 
with  nitrous  gas,  during  the  solution  of 
iron,  tin,  and  zinc  in  nitrous  acid. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
rationale  of  these  processes,  for  very  com. 
plicated  agencies  of  affinities  take  phce. 
Either  the  nascent  hydrogen  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  by  the  me- 
tallic substance  may  combine  with  portions 
of  the  oxigen  and  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous 
gas,  and  thus  by  forming  water  and  ammo- 
nia, convert  into  nitrous  oxid  ,  or  the  metal- 
lic substance  may  attract  at  the  same  time 
oxigen  from  the  water  and  nitrous  gas,whi;st 
the  nascent  hydrogen  of  the  water  seizes 
upon  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ni- 
trous gas,  to  form  ammonia.  The  analogy 
between  this  process  and  the  decomposition 
of  nitrous  gas  by  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
render  the  first  opinion  most  probable. 

Such  are  the  principal  methods  of  obtain- 
ing nitrous  oxid.  There  are  no  reasons, 
Davy  thinks,  for  supposing  that  nitrous 
oxid  is  formed  in  any  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  and  the  nice  equilibrium  of  affinity 
by  which  it  is  constituted  forbids  us  to 
hope  for  the  power  of  composing  it  from 
its  simple  principles.  We  must  be  content 
to  produce  it  artificially. 

NITRO-MUKIATIC  ACID.  The  com- 
pound acid  formed  by  uniting  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acids.  It  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  aqua  regia.  See  Oxigena- 
ted  muriatic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid.  See  Jlcidum  nitrosum. 
NITROUS  (JAS.  The  name  of  nitrous 
gas  is  given  to  an  aeriform  fluid,  consisting 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  and 
oxigen.  It  is  an  elastic,  colourless  fluid, 
having  no  sensible  taste  ;  it  is  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  ;  it  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to 
animals,  producing  instant  suffocation, 
whenever  they  attempt  to  breathe  it.  The 
greater  number  of  combustible  bodies  re. 
fuse  to  burn  it.  It  is  nevertheless  capable  of 
supporting  the  combustion  of  some  of  these 
bodies.  Phosphorus  burns  in  nitrous  gas 
when  introduced  into  it  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation ;  pyrophorus  takes  fire  in  it 
spontaneously. 

It  is  not  decomposable  by  water,  though 
100  cubic  inches  of  this  fluid,  when  freed 
from  air,  absorb  about  11.8  cubic  inches 
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of  gas.  This  solution  is  void  of  taste;  it 
does  not  redden  blue  vegetable  'colours ; 
the  pas  is  expelled  again  when  the  water  is 
made  to  boil  or  suffered  to  freeze.  It  lias 
n:>  action  on  nitrogen  gas  even  when  as- 
sisted by  heat,  lc  is  decomposed  by  seve- 
ral metals  at  high  temperatures 

Its  specific  gravity,  when  perfectly  pure, 
is  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as  1.093  to  1. 

Ardent  spirit,  saccharine  matters,  hydro- 
carbonates,  sulphureous  acid  and  phospho- 
rus have  no  action  on  it.  It  is  not  sensibly 
changed  by  the  action  of  light.  Heat  di- 
lates it.  It  rapidly  combines  with  oxigen 
gas  at  common  temperatures,  and  converts 
it  into  nitrous  acid.  Atmospheric  air  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  hut  with  less  intensi- 
ty. It  is  absorbable  by  green  sulphate, 
muriate  and  nitrate  of  iron,  and  decompos- 
able by  alkaline,  terrene,  and  metallic  sul- 
phurets,  and  other  bodies  that  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxigen  ;  but  it  is  not  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  them  chemically, 
so  as  to  form  saline  compounds  From 
the  greatest  number  of  bodies  which  ab- 
sorb it,  it  may  be  again  expelled  by  the 
application  of  heat. 

It  communicates  to  flame  a  greenish  co- 
lour before  extinguishing  it  ;  when  mixed 
with  hydrogen  gas  it  acquires  the  property 
of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  It  is  ab- 
sorbable by  nitric  acid  and  renders  it 
turning'. 

When  exposed  to  the  action  of  caloric  in 
an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  it  •  xperiences  no 
alteration,  but  when  electric  sparks  are 
made  to  pass  through  it,  it  is  decomposed 
and  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  and  nitro- 
gen gas.  Phosphorus  does  not  shine  in  it. 
It  is  composed  of  56  parts  of  oxigen  and 
44  nitrogen. 

JWethods  of  obtaining  nitrous  gas. — 
1.  Put  into  a  small  proof,  or  retort,  some 
copper  wire  or  pieces  of  the  same  metal, 
and  pour  on  it  nitric  acid  of  commerce  di- 
luted with  water,  an  effervescence  takes 
place  and  nitrous  gas  will  be  produced. 
After  having  suffered  the  gas  to  escape  for 
a  few  minutes  on  account  of  the  atmosphe- 
ric air  contained  in  the  retort,  collect  the 
gas  in  the  water-apparatus  as  usual.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  gas  in  a  pure  state,  it 
must  then  be  shook  for  some  time  in  con- 
tact with  water.  The  water  in  this  in- 
stance suffers  no  alteration,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  acid  undergoes  a  partial  de- 
composition ;  the  metal  robs  the  nitric 
acid  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  oxigen 
and  becomes  oxidated ;  the  remainder  of 
the  acid  having  lost  so  much  of  its  oxigen, 
becomes  thereby  so  altered,  that  at  the 
usual  temperature  it  can  exist  no  longer  in 
the  liquid  state,  but  instantly  expands  and 
assumes  the  form  of  gas  ;  ceasing  at  the 
same  time  to  act  as  an  acid,  and  exhibiting 
different  properties. 


Instead  of  presenting  copper  to  nitric 
acid,  iron,  zinc,  mercury,  or  silver  may 
be  made  use  of.  The  metals  best  suited 
for  the  production  of  nitrous  gas  are  silver, 
mercury,  and  copper. 

2.  Nitrous  gas  may  likewise  he  obtained 
by  synthesis.  This  method  of  obtaining^ 
we  owe  to  Dr.  Milner  of  Cambridge. 

Into  the  middle  of  an  earthen  tube  about 
20  inches  long  and  three-fourth  wide,  open 
at  both  ends,  put  as  much  coarsely-pow- 
dered manganese  as  is  sufficient  nearly 
to  fill  it.  Let  this  tube  traverse  a  furnace 
having  two  openings  opposite  to  each 
other.  To  one  end  of  the  tube  lute  are- 
tort  containing  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  ammonia,  and  to  the  other  adapt  a 
bent  glass  tube  which  passes  into  the 
pneumatic  trough.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled 
in  the  lurnace,  and  when  the  manganese 
may  be  supp  >sed  to  be  red-hot,  apply  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  retort  and  drive  over  it 
the  vapour  of  the  ammonia ;  the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  nitrous  gas  will  be  de- 
livered at  one  end  of  the  tube,  at  the  time 
that  the  ammonia  enters  the  other  end  j 
and  this  effect  does  not  take  place  without 
the  presence  of  the  alkali. 

Explanation, — Ammonia  consists  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen,  its  hydrogen  combines 
with  the  oxigen  which  is  given  out  by  the 
ignited  manganese,  and  forms  water,  its 
nitrogen  unites  at  the  same  time  to  another 
portion  of  the  oxigen,  and  constitutes  tlic 
nitrous  gas. 

There  is  a  cause  of  deception  in  this  ex- 
periment, against  which  the  operator  ought 
to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should  conclude 
no  nitrous  gas  is  formed,  when  in  reality 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity.  The 
ammonia,  notwithstanding  every  precau- 
tion, will  frequently  pass  over  undecom- 
posed.  If  the  receiver  in  the  pneumatic 
trough  is  filled  with  water,  great  part  of 
this  will  indeed  be  presently  absorbed ; 
but  still  some  portion  of  it  will  mix  with 
the  nitrous  gas  formed  in  the  process. 
Upon  admitting  the  atmospheric  air,  the 
nitrous  gas  will  become  decomposed,  and 
the  red  nitrous  fumes  instantly  unite  with 
the  alkali.  The  receiver  is  presently  fill- 
ed with  white  clouds  of  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia: and  in  this  manner  a  wrong  conclu- 
sion may  easily  be  drawn  from  the  want 
of  the  orange  colour  of  the  nitrous  fumes. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  nitrous  gas 
may  have  been  formed,  and  yet  no  orange 
colour  appear,  owing  to  this  circumstance; 
and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  small  a  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  may 
be  most  effectually  disguised  by  the  same 
cause. 

Dr.  Milner  also  obtained  nitrous  gas,  by 
passing  ammoniacal  gas  over  sulphate  of 
iron  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, 
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Water  impregnated  with  this  gas  forms 

NITROUS  ACID 
The  common  mode  of  obtaining  nitrous 
acid  is  to  decompose  nitrate  of  potasli 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  as- 
sistance of  heat.  The  nitric  acid  suffers 
a  partial  decomposition  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  hence  it  is  the  nitrous  acid 
which  is  obtained  in  the  first  process  of  dis- 
tillation. 

It  scorns  to  be  true  that  nitrous  acid  of 
a  much  darker  orange  red  colour  is  obtain- 
ed by  decomposing  nitrate  of  potash  by 
means  of  sulphate  ot  iron,  than  when  the 
same  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  following  is  the  process  made  use  of 
by  our  manufacturers. 

Take  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  de- 
prived of  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
heat,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of 
dry  nitrate  of  potash  ;  put  the  mixture  into 
a  t;lass  retort,  to  which  a  very  spacious  re- 
ceiver has  been  luted,  containing  a  little 
water,  and  begin  the  distillation  with  a  very 
slow  fire.  As  soon  as  the  red  vapours 
cease  to  come  over,  let  the  fire  be  slack- 
ened, and  when  the  vessels  are  cooled,  the 
receiver  may  be  cautiously  withdrawn,  an<T 
its  contents  quickly  transferred  through  a 
glass  funnel  into  a  bottle,  furnished  with  a 
ground  stopper. 

Nitrous  oxid.  See  Nitrogen,  gazetus 
oxid  of. 

N  i  tiu  m.     See  Natron  and  nitre. 

Nitiu-.m  I'l'itiFicATCM.     See  Nitre. 

Nitiu'm  vrrnio latum.  Sulphuric  acid 
and  soda.     See  Sulphate  of  soda. 

Nohilis.  (Quase  noscibilis,  from  nosco, 
to  know.)  The  heart,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, is  called  nobilis  valvula,  the  noble 
valve. 

Noble  metals.  A  name  formerly  be- 
stowed on  the  perfect  metals,  gold,  silver, 
and  plalina. 

Noctambulatio.  (From  nox,  night,  and 
ambulo,  to  Walk.)  Noctisurguim.  Walk- 
ing in  the  night,  when  asleep.  See  Oneiro- 
dynia. 

NoeTisunr.uiM.     See  Noctambulatio. 

Nocturnal  emissions.  See  Gonorrhoea 
dormieiitiwn. 

Nodding  omits.  The  systematic  name 
of  this  plant  is  Cnicus  cernuus  of  Linnaeus. 
In  Siberia  the  tender  stalks  are  first  peeled 
and  then  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

NODE.  Nodus.  A  hard  circumscribed 
tumour,  proceeding  from  a  bone,  and  caused 
by  a  swelling  of  the  periosteum  ;  they  ap- 
pear on  every  part  of  the  body,  but  are 
more  common  on  such  as  are  thinly  cover- 
ed with  muscles,  as  the  os  fronlis,  forepart 
of  the  tibia,  radius  and  ulna.  As  they  in- 
crease in  size  they  become  more  painful 


from  the  distention  they  occasion  in  the 
periosteum.  When  they  continue  long  the 
bone  becomes  completely  carous. 

Nones.  (From  Jlnad,  to  tie,  Heb.) 
A  node  or  swelling  upon  a  bone.  See 
Node. 

Noli  me  tangere.  A  species  of  herpes 
affecting  the  skin  and  cartilages  of  the 
nose,  very  difficult  to  cure,  because  it  is 
exasperated  by  most  applications.  The 
disease  generally  commences  with  small, 
superficial  spreading  ulcerations  on  the 
alae  of  the  nose,  which  become  more  or  less 
concealed  beneath  furfuraceous  scabs.  The 
whole  nose  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
progressive  ravages  of  this  peculiar  disor- 
der, which  sometimes  cannot  be  stopped 
or  retarded  by  any  treatment,  external  or 
internal. 

Nomje.  ,(From  vt/uo,  to  eat.)  Noma. 
Ulcers  that  sometimes  attack  the  cheek  or 
vulva  of  young  girls.  They  appear  in  the 
form  of  red  and  somewhat  livid  spots  ;  are 
not  attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or  tu- 
mour, and  in  a  few  days  become  gangre- 
nous. 

NON-NATURALS.  Under  this  term, 
ancient  physicians  comprehend  air,  meat 
and  drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion 
and  rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and 
the  affections  of  the  mind ;  or,  in  other 
words,  those  principal  matters  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  body, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  necessary  to  its 
existence. 

Nonus.  ( Quasi  novenus,  from  novem, 
nine.)  Humeri  musculus  placentini.  The 
ninth  or  coracoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder. 

Nopal.  Nopalnochetzth.  The  plant  that 
feeds  the  cochineal  insect. 

Norlandice  bacce.  The  fruit  of  the 
rubus  arcticus  of  Linnaeus,  which  this  il- 
lustrious character  found  very  grateful  and 
refreshing  in  his  tour  through  the  northern 
part  of  Sweden.  In  putrid  fever,  exanthe- 
matous  diseases,  and  scurvy,  they  promise 
to  be,  like  other  summer  fruits,  very  ser- 
viceable. 

NOSE.     Nasus.     See  Nares. 

Nose,  bleeding  of.     See  Epistaxis. 

Nosocomium.  (From  Wffej,  a  disease, 
and  HOfAtu,  to  take  care  of.)  Nosodychium. 
An  hospital. 

Nosodociiicm.     See  Nosocomium. 

NOSOLOGY.  (Nosologia,  from  voo-og,  a 
disease,  and  \oyo;,  a  discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  names  of  diseases.  Modern 
physicians  understand  by  nosology  the  ar- 
rangement of  diseases  in  classes,  genera, 
species,  &c.  The  following  are  the  ap- 
proved arrangements  of  the  several  noso- 
logists.  That  of  Dr.  Cullen  is  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  next  to  it  the 
arrangement  of  Sauvage. 
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Synoptical  V-'ew  of  the  Classes,  Orders,  and  Genera,  according  to  the  CrLtEim*  system. 


Order  I.     FEBRES. 
§  1.  Intermittentes. 

1.  Tcrtiana 

2.  Quartana 

3.  Quotidiana. 

§  2-  Continue. 

4.  Synocha 

5.  Typhus 

6.  Synochus. 

Ouder  II. 
PHLEGMASIA. 

7.  Phlogosis 

8.  Opthalmia 

9.  Phrenitis 

10.  Cynanche 

11.  Pneumonia 

12.  Carditis. 

Order  I.     COMATA. 

41.  Apoplexia 

42.  Paralysis. 

Order  II. 
ADYNAMIA. 

43.  Syncope 

44.  Dyspepsia 

45.  Hypochondriasis 

46.  Chlorosis. 

Order  III.     SPASMI. 

47.  Tetanus 


Order  I. 
MARCORES. 

68.  Tabes 

69.  Atrophia 

Order  n. 

INTUME.SCENTIA. 

§  I.  Adiposx. 

70.  Polysarcia. 

§  2.  Flatuosx. 

71.  Pneumatosis^ 

72.  Tympanites 


Order  I. 
DYSASTHESLE. 

91.  Caligo 

92.  Amaurosis 

93.  Dysopia 

94.  Pseudoblepsis 

95.  Dysecoea 

96.  Paracusis 

97.  Anosmia 

98.  Agtieustia 

99.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  II. 

DYSOREXLE. 

§  1.  Appetkus  erronei. 

100.  Bulimia 

101.  Polydipsia 

102.  Pica 

103.  Satyriasis 

104.  Nymphomania 

105.  Nostalgia 


CLASS  I.— PYREXIA. 

13.  Peritonitis 

14.  Gastritis 

15.  Enteritis 

16.  Hepatitis 

17.  Splenitis 

18.  Nephritis 

19.  Cystisis 

20.  Hysteritis 

21.  Rheumatismus 

22.  Odontalgia 

23.  Podagra 

24.  Arthropnosis. 

ORDEn  HI. 
EXANTHEMATA. 

25.  Variola 
26  Varicella 

CLASS  II.— NEUROSES. 

48.  Trismus 

49.  Convulsio 

50.  Chorea 

51.  Raphania 

52.  Epilepsia 

53.  Palpitatio    ^ 

54.  Asthmal 

55.  Dyspnoea 

56.  Pertussis 

57.  Pyrosis 

58.  Cholica 

CLASS  HI.— CACHEXIA. 

73.  Physometra 

§  3.  Aquosx. 

74.  Anasarca 

75.  Hydrocephalus 

76.  Hydrorachitis 

77.  Hydro  thorax 

78.  Ascites 

79.  Hydrometra 

80.  Hydrocele. 

$  4.  Solidcc. 

81.  Physconia 

CLASS  IV.— LOCALES. 

§  2.  Appetitus  deficicntes. 

106.  Anorexia 

107.  Adipsia 

108.  Anaphrodisia 

Order   III. 
D\SCINESIA. 

109.  Aphonia 

110.  Mutitas 

111.  Paraphonia 
1 12  Psellismus 

113.  Strabismus 

114.  Dysphagia 

115.  Contractura 

Order  IV. 
APOCENOSES. 

116.  Profusio 

117.  Ephidrosis 

118.  Epiphora 

119.  Ptyalismus 

120.  Eneuresis 


27.  Rwbeola 

28.  Scarlatina 

29.  Pestis 

30.  Erysipelas 

31.  Miliaria 

32.  Urticaria 

33.  Pemphigus 

34.  Aphtha. 

On her  IV. 
HAMORRHAGIA. 

35.  Epistaxis 

36.  Haemoptysis 

37.  Haemorrhois 

38.  Menorrhagia 
39  Catarrhus 
40.  Dysenteria. 

59.  Cholera 

60.  Diarrhoea 

61.  Diabetes 

62.  Hysteria 

63.  Hydrophobia. 

Order.  IV. 
VESANIA. 

64.  Amentia 

65.  Melancholia 

66.  Mania 

67.  Oneirodynia. 


82.  Rachitis. 

Order  III. 
IMPETIG1NES. 

83.  Scrophula 

84.  Syphilis 

85.  Scorbutus 

86.  Elephantiasis 

87.  Lepra 

88.  Frambaesia 

89.  Tricoma 

90.  Icterus. 


121.  Gonorrhoea. 

Order  V. 
EPISCHESES. 

122.  Obstipatio 

123.  Ischuria 

124.  Dysuria 

125  Dyspermatismus 

126.  Amenorrhea. 

Ordkr  VI. 
TUMOKES. 

127.  Aneurisma 

128.  Varix 

129.  Ecchymoma 

130.  Schirrus 

131.  Cancer 

132.  Bubo 

133.  Sarcoma 

134.  Verwca 

135.  Clavus 
Lunu 
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137.  Ganglion 

138.  Hydatis 
139  Hydarthrua 

140.  Exostosis. 

Order  VIL 
ECTOPIiE. 

141.  Hernia 


142.  Prolapsus 

143.  Luxatio 

Order  VIII. 
DIALYSES. 

144.  Vulnus 

145.  Ulcus 


146.  Herpes 

147.  Tinea 

148.  Psora 

149.  Fractura 

150.  Caries 


Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of  Saw  a.ots. 


CLASS  I.—VITIA. 

Order  I.     MACULiE. 

26.  Pterygium 

51.  Epiplocele 

Genus  1    Leuconia 

27  Hordeolum 

52.  Gasterocele 

2.  Vitiligo 

28  Bronchocele 

53.  Hepatocele 

3.  Ephelis 

29.  Exostosis 

54.  Splenocele 

4.  Gutta  a-osea 

30.  Gibbositas 

55.  Hysterocele 

5  Narvus 

31.  Lordosis. 

56.  Cystocele 

6.  Ecchymoma. 

Order  V. 

57.  Encephalocele 

Order  II. 

CYSTIDES. 

58.  Hysteroloxia 

EFFLORESCENTLE. 

32.  Aneurisma 

59.  Parochydium 

7.  Herpes 

33.  Varix 

60.  Exarthrema 

8.  Epinictis 

34.  Hydatis 

61.  Diastasis 

9-  Psydracia 

35.  Marisca 

62.  Laxarthrus. 

10.  Hydroa. 

36.  Staphyloma 

Order  Vlt. 

Order  III.   PHYMATA. 

37.  Lupia 

PLAGAE. 

11.  Erythema 

38.  Hydrarthus 

63.  Vulnus 

12  Oedema 

39.  Apostema 

64.  Punctura 

13.  Emphysema 

40.  Exomphalus 

65.  Excoriatio 

14.  Schirrus 

41.  Oscheocele 

66.  Contusio 

15.  Plilegmone 

Order  VI. 

67.  Fractura 

16.  Bubo 

ECTOPIAE. 

68.  Fissura 

17.  Parotis 

42  Exophthalmia 

69.  Ruptura 

18.  Furunculus 

43.  Blepharoptosis 

70.  Amputatura 

19.  Anthrax 

44.  Hypostophyle 

71.  Ulcus 

20.  Cancer 

45.  Paraglossa. 

72.  Exulceratio 

21.  Paronichia 

Order  VI. 

73.  Sinus 

22.  Phymosis. 

ECTOPIAE. 

74.  Fistula 

Order  IV. 

46  Proptoma 

75.  Rhagus 

EXCRESCENTIAE. 

47.  Exania 

76.  Eschara 

23.  Sarcoma 

48.  Exocyste 

77.  Caries 

24.  Condyloma 

49.  Hysteroptosis 

78.  Arthrocace. 

25.  Verruca 

50.  Euterocele 

CLASS  II.— FEBRES. 

Order  I. 

83.  Hectica 

Order  III. 

CONTINUjE. 

Order  II. 

INTERMITTENTES 

79.  Ephemera 

REMITTENTES. 

87.  Quotidians 

80.  Synocha 

84.  Amphimerina 

88.  Tertiana 

81.  Svnochus 

85.  Tritseophya 

89.  Quartana 

82.  Typhus 

86.  Tetartophya. 

90.  Erratica. 

CLASS  HI.— PHLEGM ASLE. 

Order  I. 

100.  Aphtha. 

Order  III. 

EXAMTHEMATICJE. 

Order  II. 

PARENCHYMATOSiE 

91.  Pestis 

MEMBRANACEiE. 

109.  Cephalitis 

92   Variola 

101.  Phrenitis 

110.  Cynanche            » 

93   Pemphigus 

102  Paraphrenesis 

111.  Carditis 

94.  R  beola 

103.  Pleuritis 

112.  Peripneumonia 

95.  Miliaris 

104.  Gustii  is 

113  Hepatitis 

96  Pu.pura 

105.  Enteritis 

114.  Splenitis 

97.  Erysipela* 

106  Epiploitis 

115.  Nephritis, 

98.  Scarlatina 

107.  Metritis 

99.  Essera 

108.  Cystitis. 
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CLASS  IV.— SPASM1. 

Ohder  I. 

123.  Gatochus. 

181.  Claudicatio. 

TONICI  PARTIALES: 

Order  III. 

Ohdeh  IV. 

116  Strabismus 

CLONICI  PARTIALES. 

CLONICI  GENERALES". 

117-  Trismus 

124.  Nystagmus 

132.  Rigor 

118.  Obstipitas 

125.  Carphologia 

133.  Eclampsia 

119.  Contractura 

126.  Pandiculati* 

134.  Epilepsia 

120.  Grampus 

127.  Apomyttosis 

135.  Hysteria 

121.  Priapismus 

128.  Convulsio 

136.  Scelotyrbc 

Order  11. 

129.  Tremor 

137.  Beriberia. 

TONICI  GENERALES. 

130.  Palpitatio 

122.  Tetanus 

CLASS  V— ANHELATIONES 

Order  I. 

142.  Tussis. 

146.  Orthopnea 

SPASMODIC.^. 

Ohder  II. 

147.  Angina 

138.  Ephialtes 

'OPPRESSIVE. 

148.  Pleurodync 

139.  Sternutatio 

143.  Stertor 

149.  Rhuma 

140.  Oscedo 

144.  Dyspnoea 

150.  Hydrothorax 

141.  Singultus 

145.  Asthma 

151.  Empyema. 

CLASS  VI— DEBILITATES. 

Order  I. 

163.  Adipsia 

173.  Leipothymia 

DYSESTHESIA. 

164.  Anaphrodisia. 

174.  Syncope 

152.  Gataracta 

Order  HI. 

175.  Asphyxia 

153.  Caligo 

DYSCINESIiE. 

Order  V. 

154.  Amblyopia 

165-  Mutitas 

COMATA. 

155.  Amaurosis 

166.  Aphonia 

176.  Catalepsis 

156.  Anosmia 

167'  Psellismus 

177.  Ecstasis 

157.  Agheustia 

168.  Paraphonia 

178.  Typhomania 

158.  Dysecoca 

169.  Paralysis 

179.  Lethargu* 

159.  Paracusis 

170.  Hemiplegia 

180.  Gataphora 

160.  Cophosis 

171.  Paraplexia. 

181.  Garus 

161.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  IV. 

182.  Apoplexia. 

Order  II. 

LEIPOPSYCHLE. 

ANEPITHYMLE. 

172.  Asthenia. 

162.  Anorexia 

CLASS  VII.— DOLORES. 

Order  I.     VAGI. 

195.  Hemicrania 

204.  Colica 

183.  Arthritis 

196.  Ophthalmia 

205.  Hepthalgia 

184.  Ostocopus 

197.  Otalgia 

206.  Splenalgia 

185.  Rhumatismus 

198.  Odontalgia 

207.  Nephralgia 

186.  Gatarrhus 

Order  III. 

208.  Dystocia 

187.  Anxietas 

PECTORIS. 

209.  Hysteralgia 

188.  Lassitudo 

199.  Dysphagia 

Order  V. 

189.  Stupor 

200.  Pyrosis' 

EXTERNI  ET  ARTUUM 

190.  Pruritus 

201.  Cardiogmus. 

210.  Mastodynia. 

191.  Algor 

Order  IV. 

211.  Racbialgia 

192.  Ardor 

ABDOM1NALES  IN- 

212.  Lumbago 

Order  II,     CAPITIS. 

TERN1. 

213.  Ischias 

193.  Cephalalgia 

202.  Gardialgia 

214.  Proctalgia 

194.  Cephalaea 

203.  Gastrodynia 

215.  Pudendagra 

CLASS  VIII—  YES ANIAE. 

Order  I. 

223.  Bulimia 

233.  Amentia 

HALLUC1XATIONES. 

224.  Polydipsia 

234.  Melancholia 

216.  Vertigo 

225.  Antipathia 

235.  Mania 

217  Suffusio 

226.  Nostalgia 

236.  Demonomania. 

218.  Diplopia 

227-  Panophobia 

Order  IV. 

219.  Syrogmos 

228.  Satyriasis 

VESANIAE  ANOMA- 

220.  Hypochondriasis 

229.  Nymphomania 

LAE. 

221.  Somnambulismus. 

230.  Tarantismus 

237.  Amnesia 

Order  11 

231.  Hydrophobia 

238.  Agrypnia. 

MOROS1TATES. 

Order  III.     DEL1RIA. 

222.  Pica 

232.  Paraphrosvne 
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Order  T. 
9ANGUIFLUXUS. 

239  HaemorrliHgia 

240  Haemoptysis 

241  S\  unacace 
242.  Hacmatemesis 
24.3.  Haenatuna 
244    Menorrhagia 
245.  Abortus 

Order  II. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 

246  Repatirrhcea 

247  lixmorriiois 
24!i    lhsenteria 
249.  Melacna 


CLASS  IX.-FLUXUS. 

250.  Nausea 

251.  Vomitus 

252.  II  us 

253.  Cholera 
254    Diarrhoea 

255.  Caeliaca 

256.  Lienteria 

257.  Tenesmus. 

Order  III. 
SEItlFLUXUS. 

258.  Lplndrosis 

259  Epiphora 

260  Coryza 

261.  Ptyalismus 

262.  Anacatharsis 


263.  Diabetes 

264.  Ei.eurr-sis 

265.  Dysuria 

266.  Pyuria 

267  Leucorrhoea 

268  Gonorrhoea 

269  Dyspermatismus 

270.  Gr.laclirrhcea 

271.  Octorrhoea. 

Order  IV. 
AERIFLUXUS. 

272.  Fhtulenta 

273.  Aedopsophia 

274.  Dysodia. 


Order  I. 

MAC1ES. 
275    Tabes 
27*   Phthisis 
277    Atrophia 

278.  Aridura. 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCENTIAE. 

279.  P-.lysarcia 
2b0.   Pneumaiosis 
281     \nosarca 

282.  Phlegmatia 

283.  Physconia 

284.  Graviditas. 

OllDER   III. 

HYDROPES  PARTI  A- 
LES. 

285.  Hydrocephalus 

286.  Pnysocephalus 


CLAS?  X.— CACHEXIAE. 

287.  Hulrorachitis 

288.  Ascites 

289.  Hvdrometra 
290    Phvsometra 

291.  Tympanites 

292.  Metrorismus 

293.  Ischuria. 

Order  IV. 
TUBERA. 

294.  Rachitis 

295.  Scrophula 

296.  Ctrcinoma 

297.  Leontiasis 

298.  Malis 

299.  Frambcesia. 

Order  V. 
IMPETIGINES. 

300.  Syphilis 

301.  Scorbutus 


302.  Elephantiasis 

303.  Lepra 
304  Scabies 

305.  Tinea. 

Order  VI. 
ICTERITIAE. 

306.  Aung-o 

307    Melaaicterus 

308.  Phaenigmus 

309.  Chlorosis. 

Order  VII. 

CACHEXIAE  ANOMA- 

LAE. 

310.  Phthirisasis 

311.  Trichoma 
312-  Alopecia 

313.  E'.eosis 

314.  Grtngrxna 

315.  Necrosis 
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CLASS  I  —  EX  ANTHEM  ATICI. 


Order  I. 

5.  Petechia 

8. 

Uredo 

COXTAGIOSI. 

6.  Syphilis. 

9. 

Aphtha. 

1.  Mortn. 

Order  II. 

Order  III. 

2.  Pest  is 

SPORADICI. 

SOLITARH. 

3.  Variola 

7.  Miliaria 

10. 

Erysipelas. 

4.  Rubeola 

CLASS  II—  CRIT1CI. 

Order  II. 

Order  III. 

Orher  I. 

INTERMITTENTES. 

EXACERBANTES. 

CONTIXEXTES. 

15-  Q'lotidiana 

20. 

Amphinierina 

11.  Diaria 

16.  Tertiana 

21. 

Tritsus 

12.  Synocha 

17-  Quartana 

22. 

Tetartophia 

1 .).   Synochus 

18.  Duplicana 

23. 

Hemitntxa 

14.  Lenta. 

19.  Crrana. 

CLASS  III.— PHLOGISTICI 

24. 

Hecvica 

Oh ii eh  I. 

30.  Proctitis 

35. 

Hepatitis 

MEMBRANACEI. 

31.  Cystitis. 

36. 

Splenelis 

25.  Phrenitis 

Order  II. 

37. 

Neplmtis 

26.  Paraphrenesis 

PARENCHYMATICI. 

38. 

Hysttritis. 

27.  Pleuritis 

32.  Sphacelismus 

Order  III. 

28.  Gastritis 

33-  Cynanche 

MUSCULOSI. 

29.  Enteritis 

34.  Peripneumonia 

4  At 

32. 

Phlegmone 
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CLASS    IV—  DOLOROSI. 

Order  I. 

48.  Cardialgia 

58.  Pudendagra 

INTRINSECA. 

49.  Gastrica 

59.  Proctica 

40.  Cephalalgia 

50.  Cotica 

Obdsb  II 

41    Ht-nncrania 

51.  Hepatica 

EXTIUNSECl 

42-  Gravedo 

52    Splenica 

60.   Arthri  is 

4.3    Ophthalmia 

53.  Pleuritica 

61.  Ostocopua 

44.  Otalgia 

54.   Pneumonica 

62.  Rheumatismus 

45    0;l';n    lgia 

55.  Hysteralgia 

63.  Volatica 

46.  Angina 

56.  Nephritica 

64.  Pruritus 

47.  Soda 

57.  Dysuria 
CLASS   V.— MENTALES. 

Order  I. 

73.   Phantasma 

81.  Satyriasis 

IDE  ALES. 

74    Vertigo 

82.   Erotomania 

65.  Delirium 

75.  P'lanophobia 

83.  Nostalgia 

66.   Parnpnrosyne 

76.  Hypochondriasis 

84    Tarantistnus 

67.  Ame  aia 

77.  Somnambulismus 

85.  Rabies 

68    Mania 

Order   III. 

86    Hydrophobia 

69.  Daemonia 

PATHET1CI. 

87.   Cacoitia 

70    Vesania 

78.  Citta 

88.   Antipathic 

71.  Melancholia 

79.  Bulimia 

89.  Anxietas 

OllllEH    II. 

80.  Polydipsia 

IM  IG1NARIL 

72.  Syringmos 

CLASS  VI— QUICTALES. 

OltllER    I. 

99.  Cataphora 

109.  Cataracta 

DEFEC'llVI. 

100.  Cams 

110.   Amaurosis 

90.  Lassiiudo 

101    Apoplexia 

111.  Scotomia 

91.  Languor 

102.  Paraplegia 

112.  Cophosis 

92.   Asthenia 

103.   Hemiplegia 

113.    Anosmia 

93.  Lipnthymia 

104.   Paralysis 

114.  Ageustia 

94.  Syncope 

105.  Stupor 

115.  Aphonia 

95.  A-pli)xi.i 

Order  III. 

116.   Anorexia 

Order  II. 

PRIVATIVE 

117.  Adipsia 

SOPOROSI. 

106.  Morosis 

118.  Anaesthesia 

96.  Somnolentia 

107.  Oblivio 

119.  Atecnia 

97-  T\phomania 

108.  Amblyopia 

120.  Atonia 

98.  Lelliargus 

CLASS  VII— MOTOR1I. 

Ordeh  I. 

130.  Agrypnia 

138.  Psellismus 

SPASTICI. 

Order  11. 

139.  Chorea 

121.  Spasmus 

AGITATORII. 

140.   Beriberi/ 

122.   Bfiapismus 

131.  Tremor 

OltllER    11. 

123.  Borborvgmos 

132    Pa.pitatio 

AGITATORII 

124   Trismos 

133.  Orgasmus 

141.  Rigor 

125.  Sstrdiasis 

134    Subsultus 

142.  Convulsio 

126.  Hysteria 

135.  Carpologia 

143.    Epilepsia 

127.  Tetanus 

136.  Stridor 

144.   Hieranosus 

128.  Catochua 

137.  Hippos 

145.   Raphania 

129.  Catalepsis 

CLASS  VIII.— SUPPRESSORII 

Order  I. 

1.54   Sternutatio 

Order  11. 

SUFFOCATORII. 

155.  Tussis 

CONSTRlCTOf 

146.  R.  u  edo 

156.  S  ertor 

164.  Aglutitio 

147.  Vocif'eratio 

157.  Anhelatio 

165.  Flatulentia 

148    Risus 

158,  Suffocatio 

166    Obstipatio 

149.  Fletus 

159    Empyema 

167    Ischuria 

150.  Su-pirium. 

160    Dyspnoea 

168    Dysmenorrhea 

151.  Oscilatio 

161    Ahthn  a 

169.  Dyslocbia 

153.  Pandiculatio 

162.  Onliopnosa 

170.  Aglactatio 

153.  Singultus 

163.  Ephialtea 

171.  Sterilitas. 

CLASS  IX—  EVACUATORII. 

Order  I. 

173.  Ep  pliora 

776.  Stomacace 

CAPITIS. 

174.  Hacniorrhagia 

177.  Ptyalismu<= 

172.  Otorrhoca 

175.  Coryza 
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179 
180. 
181. 


182. 
183. 

184. 
185. 
186. 


Order  II. 
THORACIS. 

Scr^-utus 
Kxpecioratio 
Haemoptysis 
Vomica. 

Order  III. 
ABDOMINIS. 
Ructua 
Nausea 
Vomica 
Hxmatemesis 
lliaca 


Order  I. 
EMACIANTES. 

209.  Phthisis 

2 10.  Tabes 

211.  A  rophia 

212.  Marasmus 

213.  Rachitis. 


Order  I. 
HUMORALLA. 

227.  Aridura 

228.  Digitium 

229.  Emphysema 
2.-0.  Oedema 

231.  Sugillatio 

232.  Inflammalio 

233.  Abscessus 

234.  Gaiigrena 

235.  Sphacelus. 

OllDER  II. 

1)1  A  LYTIC  A. 
236    Fractura 

237.  Luxatura 
23H   Ruptura 
239    Contusura 

240.  Profusio 

241.  Vulnus 

242  Aroputatura 

243  Laceratura 
244.  Punctura 
245    Morsura 

246.  C>mhustura 

247.  Exconatura 

248.  Intertrigo 

249.  Rhagas. 

Ohdeii  III. 
EXULCERATIONES. 

250.  Ulcus 

251.  Cacoethes 

252.  Noma 

253.  Carcinoma 
2)4.  Ozena 
255    Fistula 

256.  Caries 

257.  Arthrocace 

258.  Cocvta 

259.  Paronychia 

260.  Pcrino 


187.  Cholera 

188.  Diarrhoea 

189.  Lienteria 

190.  Coeliaca 

191.  Cholinca 

192.  Dysenteria 

193.  Haemorrhois 

194.  Tenesmus 

195.  Crepitus. 

Order   IV. 
GENITALIUM. 

196.  Enuresis 

197.  Stranguria 

CLASS  X.— DEFORMES. 

Order.   II. 

TUMIDOSI. 

214.  Polysarcia 

215.  Leucophlegmatia 

216.  Anasarca 

217.  Hydrocephalus 

218.  Ascites 

219.  Hyposarca 

220.  Tympanites 

CLASS  XI  —  VITIA. 

261.  Pre.^sura 

262.  Arctura 

Order  IV. 
SCABIES. 

263.  Lepra 

264.  Tinea 

265.  Achor 

266.  Psora 

267.  Lippitudo 

268.  Serpigo 

269.  H  rpes 
27<    Varus 

271.  Bacchia 

272.  Bubo 

273.  Anthrax 
274..Phlvctxna 

275.  Pustula 

276.  P:,pula 

277.  Hordeolum 

278.  Verruca 

279.  Clavus 

280.  Mvrmecium 

281.  Esclv.ra. 

Order  V. 

TUMORES  PROTUBE- 

RANTES. 

282  Aneurisma 

283  Varix 

284  Schirrus 

285.  Struma 

286.  Atheroma 

287.  Anchvlosus 

288.  Ganglion 

289.  Natu 

290.  Spinola 

291.  Exostosis. 

Order  VI. 
PROCIDENTTAE. 

292.  Hernia 


198  Diabetes 

199.  Hematuria 

200.  Glus 

201.  Gonorrlioea 

202.  L  uc    rhcea 

203.  Menorrhagia' 

204.  Pirturitio 

205.  Abortus 

206.  Mola. 
Order  V. 

CORPORIS  EXTERN"!. 
207    G  .laclia 
208.  Sudor. 


221.  Graviditas. 
Ouder  III. 

DECO  LORES. 

222.  Cachexia 

223.  Chlorosis 

224.  Scorbutus 

225.  Icterus 

226.  Plethora. 


293   Prolapsus 
294.  Condyloma 
295    Sircoma 

296.  Pterygium 

297.  Ectropium 

298.  Phimosis 

299.  Cl.torismus. 
Order  VIT. 

DEFORM  A  i  IONES. 

300.  Contractu  ra 

301.  Gibber 

302.  Lordosis 

303.  Distortio 
304    Tortura 
305.  Strabismus 
306    Lagophthalmia 

307.  Nyctalopia 

308.  Presbytia 

309.  Mwipia 

310.  L*  barium 

311.  Lago-^toma 

312.  Apella 

313.  Atreta 

314.  P'ica 

315.  Hirsuties 

316.  Alop.  cia 

317.  Trichiasis. 
Ord  n  VUL 
MACULAE. 

318  Cicatrix 

319  Nsevus 

320.  Morphaea 

321.  Vibex 

322.  S»idamen 

323  Melasma 

324  Hepati: 

325.  Lentigo 

326.  EpheliS. 
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Order  T. 

INTERM1 TTENTES 

1. 

Quoxidiana 

2. 

Tertiana 

S. 

Qtiartana 

4. 

Quin  tana 

5. 

Sextana 

6. 

Septana 

7. 

Octana 

8. 

Nonana 

9. 

D  cimana 

10. 

V-ga 

11. 

Menstrua 

12. 

Tertiana  duplex 

13- 

Quartana  duplex 

14. 

Quanana  triplex. 

Okdek  II. 

CONTINUAE. 

§  1.  Simplices. 

15. 

Quoticliana 

16. 

Synoclius 

17. 

Amatoria 

18. 

Phrenitis- 

19 

Epiala 

20. 

Causos 

21. 

Elcdes 

22- 

Lelhargus 

23. 

Tvphomania 

24. 

Leipyria 

25. 

Piiricodes 

Order  I. 

BAEMOBRHAGIAE 

81. 

Htemorrhagia 

82. 

Epistaxis 

83. 

Hsemoptoe 

84- 

Haemoptysis 

85. 

Stomacace 

86. 

Odontirrhcea 

87. 

0  orrhcea 

88. 

Ophthalmorrhagia 

89. 

Hrematemesis 

90. 

Hepatirrt  oca 

91 

Catarrhexis 

92. 

Hematuria 

93. 

Cystirrhagia 

■94. 

Slymatosis 

95. 

Haematopedesis 

126 

.  Gravedo 

127 

.  Flatulentia 

128 

.  Obstipatio 

134 

Anxietas 

135 

.  Bkstri*mus 

136 

.  Pruritus 

137 

.  Catapsyxis 

138. 

Rheumatismus 

139. 

Arthritis 

140. 

,  Cephalalgia 

141. 

.  Cephalza 

142. 

Clavus 

CLASS  I— FEBUES. 

26.  Lvngodes 

27.  Assodes 

28.  Cholerica 
29    Synchopalis 

30.  Hydrophobia 

31.  Oscitans 

32.  Icetericodes 

33.  Pestilentialis 

34.  Siriasis 

§  2    Composite. 
1  1.  E.vanthematicic. 
35-  Variolosa 

36.  Morbillosa 

37.  Miliaria 
38    Petechials 

39.  Scarlatina 

40.  Urtica 

41.  Bullosa 

42.  Varicella 

43.  Pemphigodes 

44.  Aplithu-,.. 

1  2.  Infiammatoriiie. 

45.  Phrenismus 

46.  Chemosis 

47   Ophthalmites 

48.  Otites 

49.  Angina 

50.  Pteutitis 

51    P  ri-  leumonia 
52-  Mediastina 

CLASS  II—  PROFLUVIA. 

96.   Menorrhag  a 
97-  Abortio 

Omm   IL 
APOCF.NOSES. 

98.  Catarrhua 

99.  Epiphora 
100    Coryza 
101.  Oiopuosis 
102    Otoplatos 
103.   Ptyalismua 
104    Vomica 
105.  Diarrhaa 
10b    Puou-liaea 
107   Dysenteria 

108.  Lientt-ria 

109.  Ccciiaca 


53.  Pericarditia 

54.  Carditis 

55  Paraphrenia 

56  Gastritis 
57.  Enteritis 

58  Hepatitis 

59  Splenitis 
60.  Mesenteritis 

61  Omentitis 

62  Peritonitis 

63  Myocol'tis 

64.  Pancreatica 

65.  Nephritis 

66.  Cistitis 
67    Hystertis 

68.  Erysipelacea 

69.  Podagrica 

70.  Panaritia 

71.  Cyssotis. 

1  3  Symptomatica. 

72.  Apoplectica 
71.  Qntarrhalis 

74  Itheumatica 

75  Hxmorrhoidalis 

76.  Lactea 

77.  Vulneraria 

78.  Suppuraioria 

79.  Lema 

80.  Hectica. 


110.  Cholera 

111.  Pituitaria 

112.  Leucorrhois 

113.  Eneuresis 
114  Diuresis 

115.  Diabetes 

116.  Puoturia 

117.  Chylaria 

118.  Gonorrhoea 
119  Leucorrhoa 
120.  Exoneir.  sis 

121  ILdropedesis- 

122  Galactia 

123.  Hypercalharsis 

124.  Ecphyse 

125.  Dysodia 


ft 


CLASS    III— EPISCHESES. 

129.  Ischuria  i32.  Deu<eria 

130.  Am -noiThaa  133.  Agalaxis 

131.  Dyslochia 


CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 

143  Hemicrania. 

144  Carebaria 

145.  Odontalgia 

146.  Haemodia 

147.  Odaxismus 

148.  Otalgia 

149.  Acataposis 

150.  Cionis 

151.  Himantosis 


152.  Cardiognius 
153    Mastodynia 

154.  Soda 

155.  Periadynia 

156.  Pneumatosis 

157.  Cardialgia 

158.  Encausis 

159.  Nausea 

160.  Colica 
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161.  Filema 

162.  Hews 

16  .  Stranguria 

164.  Dysuria 

165.  LithurJasis 

166.  Tenesmus 

167.  Clunesia 

180.  T  tanus 

181.  Opisthotonus 

182.  Epislhotonus 

183.  Catochus 
181.    Tremor 

185.  Frig-us 

186.  Horror 
137.  R 

188.  I 

189.  Ueclampsia 
19(7.  Hieranosus 
191   Convulaio 

192.  K  iphania 

193.  Cnorea 


212.  Lassitudo 

223.  Asthenia 

224.  Torpor 

225.  Adynamia 
226    Pirnlysia 
2'7-  Paraplegia 

228.  Hemiplegia 

229.  Apoplcxia 

230.  Catalepsia 

231.  Cams 

232.  Coma 

233.  Somnolentia 

234.  Hjphophasis 

235.  Ptosis 

236.  Amblyopia 

237.  Mydriasis 

238.  Amaurosis 

239.  Cataracta 

240.  Synizezis 

241.  Glaucoma 

242.  Achlys 


285.  Antipathia 

286.  Agrypnia 
28.  .  Pnantasma 
288.  Caligo 
289    Haemalopi'a 

290.  Marmaryge 

291.  Dysopia 

304.  Cachexia 

305.  Chlorosis 
306    Icterus 

307-   Melaiichlorus 

308.  Atrophia 

309.  Taies 

310.  Phthisis 

311.  Myilrothorax 

312.  Rachitis 

320    Athvmia 
DeliriorB 


168.  Cedma 

1  [yateralgia 
■170    Dy-menorrhjea 
171.  Dystochia 
172    Aiocia 
173.  Pnapismus 

CLASS  V.— SPAS  MI. 

194   Cr  mpus 
19 j.  Scelerotyrbe 
196    Angone 

197.  GloVocele 

198.  Gloo-socoma 

199.  Hippos 
200    II I. sis 

201.  Cmclesis 

202.  Cataclasis 

203.  Cillosis 

204.  Sternutatio 
20.3.  Tussis 

206.  Clamor 

207.  Trismus 

CLASS  VI— ADYNAMIAE. 

243.  Nyctalopia 

244.  Hermeralopia 

245.  Hemalopia 
246  Dvsicoia 
247.  Sm-ditas 
248  Anosmia 

249.  Apogeusis 

250.  Asaphia 

251.  Clangor 

252  Raucitas 

253  Aphonia 

254.  Leptoplionia 

255.  Oxyphonia 
256    Rnenophonia 
257.  Mutitas 
258    Traulotis 

259.  Psellotis 

260.  Ischophonia 

261.  Battarismus 

262.  Suspinum 

263.  Oscitatio 


174.  Psoriasis 
175    Padogra 

176.  Osteocopus 

177.  Psophos 

178.  Volatica 

179.  Epiphlogismt. 


208.  Capistrum 

209.  Sardiasis 

210.  Gelasmus 
2H  Incubus 

212.  Singultus 

213.  Palpitatio 
214  Vomitus 

215.  Rnctus 

216.  Ruminatio 

217.  Oesophsgismus 

218.  Hypochondriasis 

219.  Hysteria 

220.  Piilogosis 

221.  Mgitratn. 


264.  Pandiculatio 

265.  Apnxa 

266.  iVtacropnoea 

267.  Dyspnoea 

268  Asthma 

269  Orthopnea 
270.  Pnignia 

271-  Reiichus 

272-  Rhoclimos 

273.  Lipothymia 

274.  Syncope 

275.  Asphyxia 

276.  Apepsia 

277.  Dyspepsia 

278.  Diaphthora 

279.  Anorexia 

280.  Anatrope 

281.  Adypsia 

282.  Acyisis 

283.  Agncsia 

284.  Anodynia. 


CLASS  VII  — HYPAERESTHESES. 


292.  Stisiirrus 

293.  Vertigo 
294    Apogcusia 

295.  Polydipsia 

296.  Bulimus 

297.  Addephagia 

CLASS  VIII— CACHEXIA. 

313.  Anasarca 

314.  Ascites 

315.  Hydrocystis 
316  Tympanites 
317-  Hysterophyse 

318.  Scorbutus 

319.  Syphilis 

320.  Lepra 

CLASS  IX.— PARANOLE. 

33l     Man, a 
33^.  Melancholia 


298.  Cynorexia 

299.  Allotriophagia 

300.  Malacia 

301.  Pica 

302.  Bombus 

303.  Celsa 


321.  Elephantiasis 

322.  Elephantia 

323.  Plica 
324  Phthiriasis 

325.  Physconia 

326.  Paracjisis 

327.  Gangracna 

328.  Sphacelus. 


333-  Ectasis 
3o4.  Ecplexis 
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335.  Enthusiasmus 

336.  Stupiditas 


Orrder  I. 
INFLAMVIATIONES. 

341  Ophthalmia 

342  Biepharotis 

343  Ery  ipeks 

344.  Mieropyr 

345.  Paronychia 

346  Orychia 

347  Encuisis 

348  Phimosis 

349  Paraphimosis 

350.  Pernio 

Order  II. 
TUMORES. 

351.  Plegmone 
352    Fumnculus 

353.  Anthrax 

354.  Abscessus 

355.  Onyx 

356.  Hinpopyon 

357.  Phygrtl  Ion 

358.  Empyema 
359    Phyma 
36'.'.  Ecthymata 

361.  Ur'ic;*ria 

362.  Parnlis 

363.  Epulis 

364  Anchylops 

365  Paraglossa 

366.  CI  ilon 

367.  Scrophula 
368    Kubon 

369.  Bronchocelc 

370.  Parotis 
371    Gongrona 

372.  Sparganosis 

373.  Coilima 

374.  Scirrhus 

375.  Cancer 

376.  Sarcoma 

377.  Polypus 

378.  Condyloma 

379.  Ganglion 

380.  Kamula 

381.  Terminthus 

382.  Oedema 

383.  Encephalocele 

384.  Hydroceph:dum 

385.  Hydropth.dmia 
386    Spina  bifida 

387.  Hydromphalus 

388.  Hydrocele 

389.  Hydrops  scroti 

390.  Steatites 

391.  Pneumatosis 

392.  Emphysema 
393    Hy-teroptosis 

394.  Cystoptosis 

395.  Archoptoma 

396.  Bubonocele 

397.  Oscheocele 

398.  Omphalocele 


337.  Amentia 

338.  Oblivio 

CLASS  X .— VITIA. 

399.   Meroctle 

40').  En'.erocele  ovularis 

401.  Lchiatocele 

4<  2    '"lyirocele 

403  Hypogasirocele 

404  Cystocele 
405.  Cyrtoina 
4(6.  Hvdienterocele 

407.  Yarix 

408.  Eneurisma    , 

409.  Cirsocele 

410.  Gastroeete 
411    Hepatocele 

412.  Splenocele 

413.  Hysterocele 
414    Hygrocirsocele 

415.  S.-.rcocele 

416.  Ph)scocele 
417    Exostoses 

418.  Hyperostosis 

419.  Pied,  rthrocace 

420  Ency  tis 

421  Staphyloma 

422.  Staphylosis 

423.  Fungus 

424.  Toftia 

425.  Flemen 

Order  III. 
EXTURERANTLE. 

426.  Verruca 

427  Porrus 

428  Clavus 

429.  Callus 

430.  Encanthis 

431.  Piadarotis 
43-1   Pinnula 
433-  Pterygium 
434.  Hordeolum 

435  Grando 

436  Varus 

437.  Gutta  rosacea 

438.  Ephelis 

439.  Esoche 

440.  Exoche. 

Order  IV. 
PUSTULE  and  PAPULA 
441-  Epinyctis 

442.  Phlyctxna 

443.  Herpes 
444    Scabies 

445.  Aquula 

446.  Hydroa 
447-  Variola 
448.  Varicella 
449".  Purpura 

450.  Encauma 

Order  V. 
MACULE. 

451.  Eccbvmoma 

452.  Petechia; 

453.  Morbilli 


339.  Somnium 

340.  Hypnobatasis. 

454.  Scarlatx 

455.  Lentigo 
456    Urticaria 

457.  St.gma 

458.  Vibex 
459    Vitiligo 

460.  Leuce 

461.  Cyasma 
462   Lichen 

463.  Selina 

464.  Nebula 

Ohder  VI. 
DISSOLUTIONES. 

465.  Vulntis 

466.  Rnptura 
467    Rhagaa 

468.  Fraclura 

469.  Pissura 

470.  Plicatio 

471.  Thlasis 

472.  Luxatio 

473.  Subluxatio 

474.  Diachalasis 

475.  Attritis 

476.  Porrigo 

477.  Aposyrma 
478  Ynapleusis 
479.  Spasma 

480  Contusio 

481  Diabrosis 

482.  Agomphiasis 

483.  Eschara 

484.  Piptonycliia 

485.  Cacoethes 

486  Thenoma 

487  Carcinoma 

488.  Phagedena 

489.  Noma 

490.  Sycosis 

491  Fistula 

492  Sinus 
493.  Caries 

494  Achores 

495  Crusta  lactea 
496.  Favus 

497    Tinea 

498.  Argemon 

499.  jfcgilops 

500.  Ozaena 

501.  Aphthie 

502.  Intertrigo 

503.  Rhacosis. 

Ohder  VII. 
CONCRETION  Kh 

504.  Ancylobleph-iron. 
50.5.  Zynizesi9 

506.  Ducrymoma 

507  Ancyloglossum 

508  Ancylosis 
5U9.  Cicatrix 
510.  Dastylion. 
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CLASS  XI.     DEFORMITATES. 

511.  Phoxos 

528    Phalacrotia 

545.  Leiopodes 

512.  Gibber 

529.  Alopecia 

546     A  pell  a 

513.  Caput  obstipum 

5  30.   M.-darosis 

547.  H\  pospadixos 

514.  Strabismus 

531.  Ptilosia 

548.  Urorhceas 

51.5.    Myopias  is 

532.   Kodatio 

549.  Atreta 

516    Lagophthalmus 

533    Plialangosis 

550.   Saniodes 

517-  Tiicln  -is 

534   Coloboma 

551.  Ciipsorclns 

518.  Ectropium 

535    C-rcosis 

552.  Hermaphrodites 

519.   Eniropium 

5  16.  Cholosia 

553    Di  mvnscus 

520.    Rhocas 

537.  Gryposis 

554    Artet  iscus 

521.  Kh)ss  mata 

538.    Naevus 

555    Nefrendis 

522.  Lagocheilos 

539.   Monsr  isitas 

556    Spanopogon 

52.3.  Melacli"Stcon 

540.  Polys^rcia 

557.  Hyperartetiscus 

524.  Hirautiea 

541.  Ischnotis 

558.  G;diancon 

525.  Canities 

542.   Rlncuosis 

559.  Calbultis 

526.  Distnx 

543.  Varus 

560.  xVlola. 

527.  Xirasia 

544    Valgus 

A 

Synoptical  View  of  the  System 
CLASS  I— V1TIA. 

of  Sag  ah. 

Order  I. 

26.  Paronychia 

50.  Exania 

MACULjE. 

27.  Phimosis. 

51.  Exocystis 

1.  Leucoma 

Order  IV. 

52.  Hysieroptosia 

2.  Vitiligo 

EXCRESCENTI;£. 

53.  Coipop'osis 

3.  Eph.  lis 

28.  Sarcoma 

54.  Gastrocele 

4.  Naevus 

29.  Condyloma 

55    Omphalocele 

5.  Eccbymoma. 

30-  Verucca 

56.  Hepatocele 

Order  II. 

31.  Pterygium 

57.  Merocele 

EFFLORESCENTI/E 

32    Hordeolum 

58.  Bubonocele 

6.  Pusiula 

33.  Trachelophyma 

59.  Opodeocele 

7.  Papula 

34.  Exostosis. 

60.  Ischiocele 

8.  Phlyct'ixna 

Order.  V. 

61.  Colpocele 

9    Batchia 

CYSTIDES. 

62    Perineocele 

10.  Varus 

35.  Aneury.ima 

63    Peritonaeonxis, 

11.  Herpes 

36.  Varix 

64.  Lncephalocele 

12.  Epinyctis 

37.   Mansca 

65    Hysieroloxia 

13    Hemeropatbos 

8.   Hydatis. 

66.  Parorchydium 

14.  Fsydracia 

39    Staphyloma 

67.  Exarthrema 

15.  Hydroa. 

40.  Lupia 

68.  Diastatis 

Order  III. 

41.  Hydarthrus 

69.  Loxarihrus 

PHYMATA. 

42.  Apostema 

70.  Gihbositas 

16   Eryihema 

43.  Exomphalus 

71.  Lordosis. 

17.  Oedema 

44.  Oschtophyma. 

Order  VII. 

18    Emphysema 

Order  VI. 

DEFORMITATES 

19.   Scirrhus 

ECTOPLE. 

72.  Lagostoma 

20    Inflammatio 

45.  Exophthamia 

73.  Apella 

21.  Bubo 

46.   Blepharoptosis 

74.  Polymerisma 

22.   P.rotis 

47.  Hypostaphyle 

75.  Epidosis 

2.5.  Farunculus 

48.  Pyraglossa 

76.  Anchylomerisma 

24.  Anthrax 

49.  Proptoma 

77.  Hirsutits. 

25.  Cancer 

CLASS  a— PLAGJE. 

Order  I. 

Order   11. 

91.  Fistula 

SOLUTIONES 

SOLUTIONIS, 

92.  Sinus 

Vicentes,  cruentx. 

recentes,  cruentcc,  artifi.  dales.  93.  Eschara 

78.  Vulnus 

85.  Operat.o 

94.  Caries 

79.   Punctura 

86    Amputatio 

95.  Arthrocace. 

80.  Sclopetoplaga 

87.  Suiura 

Order  IV. 

81.   Morsus 

88.  Paracentesis. 

SOLUTIONES, 

88.  Excoriatio 

Okder  in. 

anomalx. 

83.  Contusio 

SOLUTION  ES, 

96.  Rliagas. 

84.  Ruptura 

memento. 

97.  Ambustio 

89.  Ulcus 

98.  Frac  ura 

90.  Exulceratio 

99.  Fissura. 
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Order  I.     MAC1ES. 
100   Tnbes. 

101.  Phthisis 

102.  Atrophia 

103.  Haeruloporia 

104.  Aridura. 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCENTIjE. 

105.  Plethora 
106    Polvsarcia 

107.  Pneumatosis 

108.  Anasarca 
109    Phleprmatia. 
110-  Physconia. 

111.  Graviditas. 

Order  HI. 
HYDROPES  partialis. 

112.  Hydrocephalus 


Order  I.     VAGI. 

142.  Arthritis 

143.  Ostocopus 

144.  Rheumatismus 

145.  Catarihus 

146.  Anxietas 

147.  Lassitudo 

148.  Stupor 

149.  Pruritus 

150.  Algor 

151.  Ardor. 

Order  II. 
CAPITIS. 

152.  Cephalalgia 


Order  I. 
S  ^TGU1FLUXUS. 

174.  Haiinorrhagia 

175.  Haemoptysis. 

176.  S.omacace. 

177.  Haemateinesis 

178.  Hajrnaturia 

179.  Metrorrhagia 

180.  Abortus. 

Order  II. 

ALVIFLUXUS, 

sanguinolenti. 

181.  Heputirriicea 
182-  Haemorrhois 

183.  Dysenteria 

184.  Melaena. 


CLASS  HI.— CACHEXIA. 

113.  Physocephalus 

1 14.  '  Ij  di'oraclntis 

115.  Ascites 

116.  Hydrometra 
117-  PUysometra 
118.  Tympanites 
119   Meteoris-mua. 

Order    IV.     TUBERA. 

120.  Rachitis 

121.  Scrophula 
122   Carcinoma 

123.  Leoniiasis 

124.  Malis 

125.  Framboesia. 

Order  V. 
IMPET1G1NES. 

126.  Syphilis 

127.  Scorbutus 

CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 

153.  Cephalsea 

154.  Hernicrania 

155.  Ophthalmia 

156.  Oi  lgia 

157.  Odontalgia. 

Order  III. 
PECTORIS. 

158.  Pyrosis. 

159.  Card  ogmus. 

Order  IV. 
ABDOMINIS. 

160.  Cardialgia 
161    Gas  rodynia 
162.  Colica 

CLASS.  V.—FLUXUS. 

Order  III 

ALVIFLUXUS. 

7jo»i  sanguinolenti. 

185.  Nausea 

186.  V-mitus 

187.  Ileus 
18S   Cholera 
189.  Diarrhoea 
190    Co3liac:i 

191.  Lienteria 

192.  1  enesmus 

193.  Proctorrhcea. 

Order  IV. 
SER1FLUXUS. 

194.  Eph.drosis 

195.  Epiphora 


128  Elephantiasis. 

129  Lepra 

130.  Scabies 

131.  Tinea. 

Order   VI. 
ICTERITLC. 

132.  Aungo 

133.  Melaficterus 

134.  Phoenix  mus 

135.  Chhrosis. 

Orueu  VII. 

ANOMALY 
136   Phthiriasia 
13".  Trichoma 

138.  Alopecia 

139.  Elcosis 

140.  Gangraena 

141.  Necrosis. 


163.  Hepatalgia 

164.  Splenalg.a 
165    Nephralgia 

166.  Hy iter;1  lgia. 

Orbeii   V. 
EXTERNARUM 

167.  Mastodynia 

168.  Rachialgia 

169.  Lumbago 

170.  Lchias 

171.  Pr  ctdgia 
172    Piidendagra 
173.  Digitium 


196.  Coryza 

197.  Piy'alismus 

198.  Anacatharsis. 

199.  Dibetes 

200.  Enuresis 
201    Pyuria 

202.  L>ucorrboea 

203.  Lochiorrhoca 

204.  Gonorrhoea 

205.  Galactirrlioea 

206.  OiorrhcE... 

Order   V. 
AERIFLUXUS. 

207.  Flalulentia 

208.  Aedopsophia 

209.  Dysodia. 


CL\SS  VI  — SUPPRESSIONES. 


Order  I. 
EGERENDORUM. 

210.  Adiapncustia 

211.  Stenlitas 

212.  Ischuria 

213.  Dysuria 


Order  I. 
TONICI    PARTIALES. 

222    Strabismus 
223.  Trismus 


214.  Aglactasio 

215.  Dyslochia. 

Order  II. 
INGERENDORUM. 

216.  Dyspliagia 

217.  Angina. 

CLASS  VII— SPAPMI. 

224.  Obstipitas 

225.  Centractura 

226.  Crampus 

227.  Priapismus 


Order  III. 
IM1   VENTRIS. 

218.  Dysmenorrhoea 

219.  Dystocia 

220.  Dyshaeniorrhois 

221.  Obstipatio. 


Order  II. 
TONICI  GENEUALES. 

228.  Tetanus 
22^?.  Catochus. 
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Order  III. 

235.  Convulsio 

240. 

Eclampsia 

CLONICI  PARTIALES 

236.  Tremor 

241. 

Epilepsia 

230.  Nystagmus 

237.  Paipitatio 

242. 

Hysteria 

231.  Carphologia 

238.  Claudicatio. 

243. 

Sceloiyrbe 

232.  Subaultua 

Order  IV. 

244. 

Beriberia. 

233.   Pandiculatio 

CLONIC1  GENERALES. 

-234.  Apomystosis 

239.   Phricasmus 

CLASS  VIII  — ANHELATIONES. 

Ohiieh  1. 

249.  Tussis. 

253. 

Orthopnea 

spasmodice. 

Order  11 

2j4. 

Pleurodync 

245.  Ephialtes 

SUPPRESSIVE 

255. 

Rheuma 

246.  Sternutptio 

250.  Siertor 

256. 

Hydrothorax 

247.  0,cedo 

251.  Dvs-pnoea 

257. 

Empyema. 

248.  Singultus 

252.  Asthma 

CLASS  IX— DEBILITATES. 

Order  I. 

269.  Adipsia 

279. 

Lipothymia 

DYSESTHESIA. 

270.  Anaphrodisia. 

280 

Syncope 

^58.  Amblyopia 

Order  III. 

281. 

Asphyxia. 

259.  Caligo 

DYbCINESIE. 

Order  V. 

260.  Cataracta 

271.  Mutitas 

COMATA. 

261.  Amaurosis 

272.  Aphonia 

282. 

Catalepsis 

262.  Anosmia 

273-  Psellismus 

283. 

Ecstasis 

263    Agheustia 

274.  Cacophonia 

284. 

Typhomania 

264.  Dysecaa 

275    Paralysis 

285. 

Lethflrgus 

265.  Paracusis 

276.  Hemiplegia 

286. 

Cataphora 

266.  Cophosis 

277.  Paraph  xia. 

287. 

Cams 

267.  Anaesthesin. 

Order  IV. 

288. 

Apoplexia 

Order  II. 

LEIPOPSYCHIE. 

ANEPITHYMIE. 

278.  Asthenia 

268.  Anorexia 

CLASS  X— EXANTHEMATA. 

Order  I. 

293.  Rubeola 

296. 

Erysipelas 

CONTAGIOSA. 

294.  Scarlatina. 

297. 

Essera 

289.  Pestis 

Order   II. 

298. 

Aphtha. 

290    Variola 

NON  CONTAGIOSA. 

291.   Pemphigus 

295.  Miliaria 

292.  Purpura" 

CLASS  XL— PHLEGMASIA 

Order  I. 

304    Diaphragmitis 

311. 

Peripneumonia 

MUSCULOSE. 

305.  Pleuritis 

312 

Hepatitis 

299.  Phkgmone 

306.  Gastritis 

313. 

Splenitis 

300.  Cynanche 

307.  Emeritis 

314. 

Nephritis 

301.   Myositis 

308.  Epiploitis 

315. 

Metritis. 

302.  Carditis. 

309.  Cystitis 

Order  II. 

Order  III. 

MEMBKANACEE. 

PA  RENCHYMATOSE. 

303.  Phrenitis 

310.  Cephalitis 

CLASS  XII.— FEBRES. 

OnDER   J. 

Order  II. 

Order  III. 

CONTINUE. 

REMITTENTES. 

INTERMITTENT] 

316   Judicatoria 

321.  Aniphimerina 

324. 

Qiotidiana 

317.  Humoraria 

322.  Tritjcophya 

325 

Tertiana 

318.  Frigeraria 

3  3  .  Tetartophya. 

326. 

Quartana 

319.  Typhus 

327. 

Erratica. 

320.  Hectica. 

CLASS  XIII.— VESANIE. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 

340. 

Satyriasis 

IIALLUCINATIONES. 

MOROSITATES. 

341 

Nymphomania 

328.  Vertigo 

334.  Pica. 

342. 

Tarantismus 

329.  Sutf'usio 

335.   Bulimia 

343. 

Hydrophobia 

330.  Diplopia 

336.   Polydipsia 

344. 

R^bii  s. 

331.  Syrigmo* 

337.  Ant ipat hia 

O.'DEH    III. 

332.  Hypochondriasis 

338.   Nostalgia 

DELIRIA. 

'iimambulismns 

339.  Panophobia 
4  B 

345. 

Paraphrosine 
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346.  Amentia 
34?.  Melancholia 


348 
349 


Uccmononiania 
Mania. 


Order  IV.  ANOMAI  * 

350.  Amnenia 

351.  Agrypnia. 


Synoptical  Vietv  of  the  System  g/ Dr.  Macboise. 
CLASS  I.— UNIVERSAL  DISEASES. 


Order  I.     FEVERS. 

20.  Lithiasis 

36.   Asthma 

].  Continued 

21-  Ischuria 

37.  Hydrothorax 

2.  Intermittent 

22.    Proctalgia. 

38.  Empyema. 

3.  Remittent 

Order  V. 

Order  VIII. 

4   Ei  uptive 

SPASMODIC  DISEASES. 

MENTAL  DISEASES. 

5.  Hictic. 

23.  Tetanus 

39.    Mania 

ORDER    II. 

2'i'-  Catochus 

40.  Melancholia. 

INFLAMMATIONS. 

25.   Locked  jaw 

Order  IX. 

6.  External 

?.6.  Hydrophobia 

CACHEXIES,  or  Jhiinora' 

7.  Internal 

27-  Convulsion 

Diseases. 

Ordbh  III.     FLUXES. 

28.  Epilepsy 

41.  Corpulency 

8.  Alvme 

29.  Bcclampsia 

42.  Dropsy 

9.  Haemorrhage 

30.  Hieranosos, 

43.  Jaundice 

10.  Humoral  discharge 

OllDi:!l    \  1. 

44    Empliyema 

Order  IV 

WEAKNESSES  and  PRI- 

45. Tympany 

PAINFUL  DISEASES. 

VATIONS. 

46.  Physconia. 

11.  Gout 

31.  Coma 

47.   A  rophin 

12.  Rheumatism 

32.    P  !sy 

48.  Osteosarcosis 

13.  Ostocopus 

33.  Fainting. 

49.  S  rcoai 

14.   Headach 

Order  VII. 

50.   Mollification 

15.  Toothach 

ASTHMATIC  DISOR- 

51.  Scurvy 

16.  Earach 

DERS. 

52.  S'roplmla 

17    PJeuTodyne 

34.  Dyspnoea 

53.  Cancer 

18.  Pain  in  the  stomacli 

35.  Orihopna-a 

54.  Lues  venerea. 

19.  Colic 

CL\SS  II  —LOCAL  DISEASES 

Order  1 

78.  Otorrhea 

109.  Hydarthrus. 

OF  THE  INTERNAL 

79.   Diarrhoea 

Order    VI. 

SENSES 

80.  Incontinence  of  urine 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 

55.  Loss  o*  memory 

81    Pyuria 

HABIT, 

56    Hypochondriasis 

82    Dysuria 

llo.  Tumour 

57.  Loss  of  judgment. 

8].  Constipation 

HI    Excrescence 

Order  II. 

84.  Tenesmus 

112.  Aneurism 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 

85.    Dysodia 

113.  Vanx 

SKNSES. 

86.  F'aulence 

114.   Papula 

58    Blindness 

87-  ffidnsophia. 

115.  Phlycixnae 

59.   Deprav  d  sight 

Order  V. 

116    PiKtulx 

60.   Deafness 

IMPEDING  DIFFERENT 

117-  Scabies,  or  Psor* 

61    Depraved  hearing 

AC  1  IONS. 

118.  Impetigo 

62    Loss  of"  smell 

88.  Aphonia 

119.  Leprosy 

63    Depraved  smell 

89    Mutitas 

120.  Elephantiasis 

64    Loss  of  taste. 

90    Paraglioma 

121.  Frambocsia 

6.S.   Depraved  taste 

91.  D\sphygia 

122.  Herpes 

66.  Los  of  feeling. 

92.  Wryneck 

123.   Maculae 

Order   111 

93.  Angone 

124.   Alopecia 

OF  THE  APPETITES. 

94    Sneezing 

125    Trichoma 

67    Anorexia. 

95.  Hiccup 

126.  Scald  head 

68.  Cynorexia 

96.  C  ugb. 

127.  Phihiriagia. 

69.  Pica 

97-  Vomiting 

Order  VII. 

70.  Polydipsia 

98.  Palpitation  of  thehcarl 

DISLOCATIONS. 

71.  Satyriasis. 

99    Chorea 

128.  Hernia 

72   Nymphomania 

100.  Trismus 

129.  Prolapsus 

73.  Anaphrodisia. 

101.  Nystagmus 

130.  Luxation. 

Order  IV. 

102   Cramp 

Order  VIII. 

OF  THE  SECRETIONS 

103   Scelotyrbe 

SOLUTIONS  OF  CON- 

AND  EXCRETIONS. 

104.  Contr^c'ion 

TIN  U1TY. 

74.  Epiphora 

10j    Paral)  sis 

131    "VYY.und 

75.  Coryga 

106    Anchylosis 

132.  Ulcer 

76.  Ptyalism 

107.  Gibboaitas 

133.  Fissure 

"7.  Anacatharsis 

108.  Lordosis 

NOSOLOGY. 
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134   Fistula 

13 5.  Burn,  op  scald 


135  Excoriation 

137.   Fracture 


138.  Caries. 


CLASS  III— SEXUAL  DISEASES. 


OllDKR    1. 

GENERAL,  proper  to  Men. 
1  >9    F  bris  lestiCularis 
HU.  Tabes  dorsal  is. 
Oiuikr   II. 
LOCAL,  proper  to  Men. 

141.  Dyspermatismus 

142.  Gonorrhoea  simplex 

143.  Gonorrhoea  virulent* 

144.  Priapism 
14.5.  Phymbsis 

146    Pharaphymosis 
147.  Chryslalline 


148.  Hernia  humoralis 
i  lydrocele 

150.  Sarcocele 

151.  Cirsocele. 

Ohoeii  III.  GENERAL, 
proper  to  Women. 

152.  Amenorrhoca 
153    Chlorosis 
154.   Leucorrhoea 
15.7.   Menorrhagia 

156.  Hysteralgia 

157.  Graviditas 

158.  Aboruis 


159.  Dystochia 

160.  Febr'a  puerpcralis 

163.  Mastodynia 

Order  IV. 
LOCAL,  proper  to  Womau 
162.   Hydrops  ovarii 
163    Scirrhus  ovarii 

164.  Hydrometr.t 

165.  Phy>.ometra 
166    Prolapsus  uteri 

167 vaginae 

178.  Polypus  uteri 


CLASS  IV.— INFANTILE  DISEASES. 


Order  I.  GENERAL. 
169.  C  ittca  meconialis 

170 lactentium 

171    Diarrhoea  infantum 
172.  Aphthae 


173    Eclampsia 
174.   Atrophia 
173.  Rachitis. 

Order  II.  LOCAL 
176.  Imperforation 


177  Anchylogossum 

178  Aurigo 

179  Purpura 
180.  Crusta  lactea. 


NOSTALGIA.  (Nos-*A}-<*  :  from  vog-ea>, 
to  return,  and  *\yot,  pain.)  A  vehement 
desire  fi.r  revisiting  one's  country.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  or- 
der Dysorexia  of  Cullen,  known  by  impa- 
tience when  ahsent  from  one's  native  home, 
and  a  vehement  desire  to  return,  attended 
with  gloom  and  melancholy,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  want  of  sleep. 

Nothos.  (From  ysfloc,  spurious.)  1.  Those 
ribs  which  are  not  attached  to  the  sternum 
are  called  nothx  costx,  the  spurious  ribs. 

2.  The  term  is  applied  to  such  diseases 
as  resemble  others  :  as  peripneumonia  no- 
tha,  Sec. 

Noti.f.tts.  (From  v&>tov,  the  back.)  An 
epithet  of  •  tie  spinal  marrow. 

Notiodks.  (From  vot«,  moisture.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  fever,  attended  with  a  vitiat.cn 
of  the  fluids,  or  a  colliquative  wasting. 

Neuron's  mxdicihe.  Tins  famous  re- 
medy was  invented  by  Madam  Noufer,  as  a 
cure  for  the  tape-worm.     See  Filix. 

Nub  cula.  (Dim.  of  nubes,  a  cloud.) 
A  cloud  in  the  urine.  A  white  speck  in  the 
eye. 

Nuev.s  gall;k.     Common  galls. 

Ndces  pcrgantf.s.     See  Ricimea. 

\  in.  sta.     See  Nux  motchala, 

NUCHA.  The  hind  part  or  nape  of  the 
neck. 

Nucista.     The  nutmeg. 

NUCLEUS.  (*E  mice,  from  the  nut.)  A 
kernel.  A  fruit  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell. 

Kdcoljs  SAPONARIiB.  Jiacc.v  bevmuden- 
xes.  Soap  h  rries.  Bermudas  berries.  A 
spherical  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
whose  cortic.d  part  is  yellow,  glossy,  and 
so  transparent  as  to  shew  the  sphericle 
black  nut  which  rattles  with  n,  and  which 
includes  a  black  kernel.  It  is  the  produce 
of  the  Scifdndus  saponaria  of  Linnaeus.    The 


cortical  part  has  a  bitter  tast<%  and  no 
smeli ;  it  raises  a  soapy  froth  with  water, 
and  has  similar  effects  with  soap  in  wash- 
ing, and  it  is  said  to  be  a  medicine  of  sin- 
gular and  specific  virtue  in  chlorosis. 

Nummularia.  (From  nmnmus,  money; 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  round  and 
of  the  size  of  the  old  silver  two-pence.) 
Hirundinaria.  Centhnorbia.  Moneywort. 
This  plant,  Lysimachia  nummularia  of 
Linnaeus,  is  very  common  in  cur  ditches. 
It  was  formerly  accounted  vulnerary ;  it 
possesses  antiscorbutic  and  restrmgent 
qualities.  Boerhaave  looks  upon  it  as  si- 
milar to  a  mixture  of  scurvy-grass  with 
sorrel. 

Nut,  cocoa.  The  fruit  of  the  Cocos  mi- 
cifera  of  Linnaeus  Within  the  nut  is  found 
a  kernel,  as  pleasant  as  an  almond,  and 
also  a  large  quarititj  of  liquor  resembling 
milk,  which  the  Indians  greedily  drink  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  bei  ,g  then  plea- 
sant, but  when  the  nut  is  matured,  the 
liquor  becomes  sour.  Some  full-grown 
nuts  will  contain  a  pint  or  more  of  this 
milk,  the  frequent  drinking  of  which  seems 
to  have  no  bad  effects  upon  the  Indians ; 
yet  Europeans  should  be  cautious  of  mak- 
ing too  free  with  it  at  first,  for  when  Lio- 
nel Wafer  was  at  a  small  island  in  the 
Si .u ill  Sea,  where  the  tree  grew  in  plenty, 
some  of  his  men  were  so  delighted  with  it, 
that  at  par'ing  they  were  resolved  to  drink 
their  fill,  which  they  did;  but  their  appe- 
tites had  like  to  have  cost  them  their  lives, 
for  though  they  were  not  drunk,  \ei  they 
w  re  so  chilled  and  benumbed,  that  hey 
could  not  stand,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
carried  aboard  by  those  who  had  more 
prudence  than  themselves,  and  it  was 
many  flays  before  thej  recov  red.  The 
shells  of  these  nuts  being  hard,  and  capa- 
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ble  of  receiving  a  polish,  they  arc  often  cut 
transversely,    when,    being-     mounted     on 
stand?,  and  having  their  edges  silvered,  or 
gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  ihey  serve 
the  purpose  of  drmking-cups.    The  leaves 
of  the   t::-e   are   used    lor    thatching,   for 
brooms,  baskets, and  other  utensils;  and  of 
the   reticular  web,   growing  at  their  base, 
the  Indian  women  make  cauls  ;  nd  aprons. 
.^'ut,  Barbadoes      See  Ricinns  major. 
A'ut.  pistachio.     See  Pistachio  nut. 
Nut.  purging.     See  Ricinus  major. 
Nutmeg.     See  *\"ux  moschata 
NUTRITION.  Nptritio.     Nutrition  may 
be  considered  the  completion  of  die  assi- 
milating functions.     The  food  changed  by 
a  series  of  decompositions,  animalized  and 
rendered  similar  to   the  being  which  it  is 
designed  to  nourish,  applies  itself  to  those 
organs,  the  loss  of  which  it  is  to  supply  ; 
and  this  identification  of  nutritive  matter  to 
our  organs  constitutes  nutrition. 

The  living  body  is  continually  losing  its 
constituent  parts,  which  a  variety  of  causes 
are  incessantly  carrying  eft';  several  of  its 
organs  ar?  constantly  engaged  in  separating 
humours  which  pass  oft  loaded  with  a  pari 
of  its  substance,  consumed  by  the  uniting 
action  of  air  and  caloric:  internal  friction, 
agitated  by  a  pulsatory  motion,  detaches 
its  particles. 

Thus  the  animal  machine  is  continually 
destro)ed,  and  at  distant  periods  of  life 
does  not  contain  a  single  particle  of  the 
same  constituent  parts.  An  experiment 
made  with  madder,  (rubia  tinc'.ortm,) 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  food,  red- 
dens the  bones  of  animals,  proves  in  a  very 
decisive  manner  this  perpetual  decomposi- 
tion of  living  animal  matter.  Entirely  to 
obliterate  the  diffused  red  colour  of  bones, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  suspend  for  a  time 
the  use  of  this  root.  Therefore,  if  the 
mosi  compact  and  solid  parts  be  in  a 
continual  motion  of  decomposition  and 
recomposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  motion  must  be  more  rapid  in 
those  parts,  the  constituent  principles  of 
which  are  in  the  smallest  degree  of  cohe- 
sion, as  in  fluids. 

Tt  has  been  an  object  of  consideration  to 
determine  the  peril  d  of  die  entire  renova- 
tion of  the  body;  it  has  been  s.  id  that  an 
interval  of  seven  years  was   necessary  for 
the  same  particles  to  be  totally  obliterated, 
and  their   place   supplied  bj    others;  but 
*his  change  should  seem  to  be  mor-'  rapid 
fancy  and  vouth  j   it  should  also  seem 
retarded   in  manhood,  and  requ  re 
long   lin.e  to    be  accompli- lied    in 
when  all  cur  parts  acquire  are- 
:  t>ree  of  consistence  and  fixity, 
lie  vi'yal  actions  be- 
n   uid     I  doubt  hu; 

-■ion, 
,  and  a  vanety  of  other 
te  and  retard  thia  per 


so  that  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  anything 

certain  on  the  precise  time  of  its  duration 

In  proportion  as  our  parts  are  destroyed, 
they  are  renewed  by  horaog  n  is  parti- 
cles, ur  such  as  are  exactly  similar  to 
themselves  ;  otherwise  their  nature,  which 
is  always  alike,  would  suffer  continual 
changes.  When  the  nutritive  matter  bat 
been  animalized,  or  assimilated  to  the  bod} 
which  it  is  design*  d  to  nourish,  by  the  or- 
guns  of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation, 
respiration,  and  secretion,  the  parts  which 
it  supplies  retan  and  incorporate  it  with 
their  own  substance.  Thin  nutritive  iden- 
tification is  variously  effected  in  different 
parts,  us  tin  brain,  muscles,  bones.  &c  ; 
each  of  the-e  appropriates  to  itself,  by  a 
true  secretion,  that  which  is  found  analo- 
gous to  its  nature,  and  rejects  the  hetero- 
geneous particles  brought  by  different 
vessels,  chiefly  by  the  arteries.  A  bone  is 
a  secretory  organ,  that  becomes  incrusted 
with  phosphat  of  lime;  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, which  in  the  work  of  nutrition  perform 
the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  remove  this 
salt,  after  it  has  remained  a  certain  time 
in  the  areola:  of  its  texiure  It  is  the  same 
in  muscles  with  respect  to  the  fibrin,  and 
in  the  brain  with  albumen  .  each  part  im- 
bibes, and  renders  solid  in  its  structure, 
such  juices  as  are  of  the  same  nature,  in 
consequence  of  a  power,  of  which  the  affi- 
nity of  aggregation  of  the  chymists  gives  us 
an  idea  and  perhaps  furnishes  us  with  an 
exact  model. 

A  part  to  acquire  nourishment  should 
possess  sensibility  and  motion;  a  ligature 
placed  (-11  is  arteries  and  nerves,  by  de- 
stroying both  these  faculties,  prevents  it 
from  being  nourished,  or  having  life  The 
blood  flowing  in  the  veins,  and  the  fluid 
of  the  absorbents,  contain  vivifying  and 
repai  ttory  parts,  in  much  smaller  quantity 
than  arterial  blood ;  it  is  even  generally 
believed  that  lymph  and  venous  blood  do 
not  contain  any  thing  directly  nutritious. 

The  mechanism  of  nutrition  would  be 
explained  after  having  precisely  deter- 
mined the  differences  or  composition  that 
exists  between  the  aliments  on  which  we 
exist  and  the  exact  substance  of  our  or- 
gans, if  we  could  distinguish  how  each 
fnnc  ion  divests  them  of  their  characters, 
to  invest  them  with  our  properties  for  C:,ch 
individual  part,  to  co-operite  in  changing 
their  nutritious  principle  into  our  own  pe- 
culiar structure.  To  resolve  this  problem, 
let  us  up  pose  a  man  living  entirely  on  ve- 
getables, which,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
princ.pal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
generality  of  men;  whatever  portion  of 
the  plant  he  may  consume,  whether  ktalk, 
leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  or  roots;  carbon, 
hydrogen,  ,nd  oxygen  enter  iheir  i  ore- 
posi  ion,  which  may  be  always,  by  a  alriet 
analysis,  resolved  into  wat  r  and  carbonic 
acid,  to  these  three  const  ltueat  principles, 
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Sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  azot,  salts, 
and  other  things,  is  united.  If  we  then 
examine  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  this 
man,  whose  diet  consists  exclusively  in 
vegetables,  they  will  be  proved  of  a  com- 
position very  different  from  the  kind  of 
food  ;  azot  predominates,  although  the  ve- 
getable substance  contain  it  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  many  new  products  will  be 
discovered  which  had  not  been  distin- 
guished in  the  aliment,  but  which  abound 
in  the  body  receiving  nourishment,  and 
seem  produced  by  the  act  of  nutrition, 

The  essential  part  of  this  function,  there- 
Tore,  is  to  cause  the  nutritive  matter  to 
pass  into  a  more  advanced  state  of  compo- 
sition, to  deprive  it  of  a  portion  of  its  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  lo  give  a  predominance 
of  azot,  and  develop  several  substances 
which  were  not  before  distinguishable. 
Every  living  body,  without  except. on, 
seems  to  possess  a  faculty  of  forming  and 
decomposing  substances,  by  the  assistance 
of  which  it  is  supported,  and  of  giving 
rise  to  new  products.  The  marine-plant, 
the  ashes  of  which  form  soda,  if  *>own  in 
a  box  rilled  with  earth  that  does  not  con- 
tain a  particle  of  that  alkali,  and  moisten- 
ed with  distilled  water,  furnishes  it  in  as 
great  a  quantity  as  if  the  plant  had  been 
growing  on  the  borders  of  the  sen,  in  a 
swampy  soil,  always  inundated  by  brackish 
or  salt  water. 

Living  bodies  are  the  proper  elaborate 
ries  in  which  such  combinations  and  de- 
compositions occur  as  art  cannot  imitate  ; 
bodies  that  to  us  appear  simple,  as  soda 
andsilex  seem  to  form  themselves  of other 
parts,  while  some  bodies,  the  composition 
of  which  we  cannot  determine,  as  certain 
metals  suffer  inevitable  decompositions  ; 
from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
the  powers  of  nature  in  the  composition 
and  decomposition  of  bodies,  far  surpass 
the  science  of  chymists.  For  a  substance 
to  be  employed  in  our  nourishment,  it 
should  b;:  capable  of  change  and  fermenta- 
tion, that  is,  susceptible  of  experiencing 
an  internal  and  spontaneous  motion,  by 
which  its  elements  change  their  combina- 
tion and  qualities.  This  condition  of  spon- 
taneous mutability,  excludes  from  the  class 
of  aliment  every  thing  which  is  not  orga- 
nized, or  constituted  part  of  a  living  being  : 
thus  minerals  are  absolutely  refractory  to 
the  action  of  our  organs,  which  cannot  con- 
vert them  into  their  own  peculiar  sub- 
stance. The  common  principle  dra-  n 
from  alimentary  substances,  however  vari- 
ous thej  may  be,  called  by  Hippocrates 
the  aliment,  is  probably  a  composition  ca- 
pable of  a  great  degree  of  change  and  fer- 
mentation ;  tins  is  also  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
its  nature  Lorry  thinks  it  is  a  mucous 
hydv  ;    Cullen    considers     it     saccharine  ; 
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Halle  believes  it  to  be  an  hydro-carbonated 
oxyd,  winch  only  differs  from  the  oxalic 
acid  by  having  a  smaller  portion  of  oxygen. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  three  sentiments 
have  the  greatest  resemblance,  since  oxy- 
gen, carbon,  and  hydrogen,  united  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  form  a  mucus,  a  sac- 
charine body,  and  the  oxalic  base.  The 
analysis  of  animal  substances  by  nitric 
acid,  reduces  it  to  the  latter  base,  by 
taking  from  it  a  great  quantity  of  azot,  the 
presence  of  which  constitutes  its  most  re- 
mirk.ible  character. 

Halle  believes  that  the  hydro-carbonated 
oxyd  is  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  canal,  whether  the 
later  principle  be  introduced  with  the 
food  into  the  primae  viae,  or  furnished  by 
lite  decomposed  humours;  the  intestinal 
fluids  suffer  their  azot  to  be  disengaged, 
which  is  carried  to  the  alimemary  base, 
and  replaces  the  carbon  that  had  been  at 
traded  by  the  oxygen  to  form  the  carbo- 
nic acid.  This  gas,  when  in  the  lungs, 
and  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric oxygen,  carries  off"  a  certain 
portion  of  its  carbon  ;  and  as  it  disengages 
the  azot  from  the  venous  blood,  it  effects 
a  new  combination  of  this  principle  wuh 
the  chyle  j  and  when  propelled  to  the  skin, 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  again  disengages 
its  carbon,  and  comple  es  its  azotification  ; 
perhaps  even  the  cutaneous  organ  answers 
similar  purposes  to  the  lymphatic  syst<  m, 
as  the  pulmonary  organ  may  effect  to  the 
sanguiferous  system. 

The  animalizalion  cf  alimentary  substance, 
therefore",  takes  place  principally  by  the 
loss  of  carbon,  which  is  replaced  by  ay.ot  in 
animal  fluids  These  support  themselves 
in  a  proper  sta'e,  ior,  as  they  are  continu- 
ally losing  the  carbonic  principle  in  the 
intestinal,  pulmonary,  and  cutaneous  com- 
binations, they  would  be  too  much  ani- 
malized  if  a  newly  formed  chyle  were  not 
to  attract  the  excess  of  azot.  This  llieorv 
is  admitted,  by  its  author,  not  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  phosphoric  salts,  adeps, 
and  abundance  of  other  productions;  but 
without  adopting  it  in  tola,  we  are  induced 
to  conclude,  from  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations on  which  it  is  established,  that 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents  employed  by  na- 
ture to  convert  the  aliments  on  which  we 
subsist  into  our  own  p  culiar  substance. 

Nutuituoi  rxRUENTUM.  A  composition 
of  litharge,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

Nux  aromatica.     The  nutmeg. 

Nux  aquatic  A.     See   Tribulut  aquaticus. 

Nt'X  harbaiiexsis.     See  Jiicinus  major. 

Nux  msiLicA.     The  walnut. 

Nux  hken      Sf-e  Ben. 

Nix  cathartica.     The  garden  spurge. 

Nrx   CATHARTICA  Amkricaha,      See  /■' 
cinus  major. 
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Nux  Indica.     The  cocoa-nut. 

Nux  jic.lans.     See  Julians. 

Nux  medica.     The  maUivian  nut. 

Nux  mete ix a.     The  nux  vomica. 

NUX  MOSCHATA.  JVucista.  Mix  my. 
ristiea.  Chrysobalanus  Galeni.  Unguenta- 
ria  Assalu.  J\"ux  aromatica  The  nutmeg. 
The  seed,  or  kernel,  of  tiie  Myristica  mos- 
chata  of  Linnaeus  ',—foliis  lanceolatis,  frnctu 
glabro.  It  is  a  spice  that  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  long  used  both  for  culinary 
and  medical  purposes.  Distilled  with 
water,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  essen- 
tial oil,  resembling  in  flavour  the  spice 
itself;  after  the  distillation,  an  insipid  seba- 
ceous matter  is  found  swimming  on  the 
water;,  the  decoction,  inspissated,  skives 
an  extract  of  an  unctuous,  very  lightly  bit- 
terish taste,  and  with  little  or  no  astringen- 
cy.  Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  whole  vir- 
tue of  nutmegs,  by  infusion,  and  elevates 
very  little  of  it  in  distillation  j  hence  the 
spirituous  extract  possesses  the  flavour  of 
the  spice  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nutmegs, 
when  heated,  yield  to  the  press  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  limpid,  yellow  oil.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  unctuous  substances, 
called  oil  of  mace,  though  really  expressed 
from  the  nutmeg.  The  best  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  stone  jars  ;  this  is  of  a 
thick  consistence,  of  the  colour  of  mace, 
and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell  ;  the 
second  sort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and 
much  inferior  in  quality,  comes  from 
Holland,  in  solid  masses,  generally  flat, 
and  of  a  square  figure  ;  the  third,  which  is 
the  worst  of  all,  and  usually  called  com- 
mon oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  composi- 
tion of  suet,  palm-oil,  and  the  like,  fla- 
voured with  a  little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg. 
The  medicinal  qualities  of  nutmeg  are  sup- 
posed to  be  aromatic,  anodyne,  stomachic 
and  adstringent ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
much  used  in  diarrhoeas  and  dvsenteries. 
To  many  people,  the  aromatic  flavour  of 
nutmeg  is  very  agreeable  :  they,  however, 
should  be  cautioned  not  to  use  it  in  large 
quantities,  us  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  head, 
and  even  to  manifest  an  hypnotic  power  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  prove  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Bontius  speaks  of  this  as  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  India  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen 
relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  sopo- 
rific effect  of  nutmeg,  which  fell  under  bis 
own  observation  ;  and  hence  concludes  that, 
in  apoplectic  and  paralytic  cases,  this  spice 
may  be  very  improper.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  mil  meg  are  a  spirit  and  an  es- 
sential oil,  and  the  nutmeg,  in  substance, 
roasted  to  render  it  more  adstringent :  both 
the  spice  itself  and  the  essential  oil  enter 
several  compositions,  as  the  confectio  aro- 
matica, npiritus  ammonite  aromaliciis,  &.c. 

Nux  mybistica.     See  JVnx  moschala. 

Nux  pxrsiCa.     The  walnut. 

Nux  iistacia.     S*e  Pistachio  nut. 

NVx  pubgass.     See  Jiicinu-t  major. 


Nux  BUHAPioNis.     Si.  Ignatius'*   ■ 

NUX    VOMK:\.      .Y«r    met,    a       1    - 
nux  vomica,  lignum   cnlubnuni,  and  faba 
sancii   ignatii,   h  ve   been    long   known    in 
the    Materia    Medica  a^   narc 
brought  from  'lie  E;.st  Indies,  while  'lie  ve- 
geiablts  which   pr -duced   them   wi 
known,  or   at   least  not   botanical!) 
taiued. 

Hy  the  judicious  discrimination  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  nux  vomica  was  found  to  be  the 
trim  of  the  tree  described  ;.nd  figured  in 
th  •  I  tortus  M  lab  iricus,  under  the  name  of 
Cantram,  cucurbitifera  matabarianatt  of 
Piukenet;  Vomica  of  Linnaeus.  Now  called 
Strychnos  7iux  vomica. 

To  this  genus  also,  but  upon  evidence 
less  conclusive,  he  likewise  justh 
the  colubrium.  But  the  faba  sancii  ignatii 
lie  merely  conjectured  might  belong  to  this 
family,  as  appears  by  the  query,  An  strychni 
species?  which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
enabled  us  to  decid  in  the  negative  ;  for, 
in  the  Supp.  Plant,  ii  constitutes  the  new 
genus  Ignatia,  which  Louveiro  lias  la  ely 
confirmed,  changing  the  specific  name  ama- 
ra  to  that  of  philippiuka.  The  strychnos 
and  ignatia  are,  however,  nearly  allied,  and 
both  rank  under  the  order  Solanaceie. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  inquired  thus  far  into 
the  botanical  origin  of  these  productions, 
from  finding  that,  by  medical  writers,  they 
are  generally  treated  of  under  the  ame 
head,  and  in  a  very  confused  and  mdiscri- 
mitate  manner.  The  seed  of  the  fruit,  or 
berry  of  this  tree,  Strychnia  nux  vomica,  1; 
the  officinal  nux  vomica  ;  it  is  flat,  round, 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  m  the 
middle  on  both  sides,  ot'  a  gray  colour, 
covered  wah  a  kind  of  woolh  ma  ter;  and 
internally  hard  and  tough,  like  horn-  To 
the  taste  it  is  extremely  bitter,  but  has  no 
remarkable  smeii.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
gummy  matter,  which  is  moderately  bitter: 
the  resinous  part  is  very^inconsidcrable  in 
quantity,  but  intensely  bitter  ;  hence  recti- 
fied spirit  has  been  considered  its  best 
menstruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  powerful  poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind, 
especially  to  brute  animals  ;  nor  are  in- 
stances wanting  of  its  deleterious  effects 
upon  the  human  species.  It  proves  fatal  to 
dogs  in  a  very  short  time,  as  appears  by 
various  au  horities.  Hillefeld  and  other, 
found  that  it  also  poisoned  hares,  toxes, 
wolves,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even  some  bird-, 
as  crows  and  ducks  ;  and  Loureiro  rel  'tes, 
tha1  a  horse  died  in  four  hours  af  er  taking 
a  draciim  of  the  seed  in  a  half-roasted 
state. 

The  effects    of  this   baneful  drug  upon 
different  animals,  and  even   upon  tnoft 
the   same  specie's,  appear  to  he  rather  un- 
certain, and  not  always  in   proportion  to 
■    the    poison  given.     v. 
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wme  animals  it  produces  its  effects  almost 
instantaneously;  who  others,  nor  till  after 
sever,  1  hours,  when  laborious  respiration, 
followed  by  torpor,  tremblings,  coma,  and 
convulsions,  usually  precede  the  faial 
sp  sins,  or  tetanus,  with  which  this  drag 
commonly  extinguishes  life, 

From  four  cases  related  of  its  mortal  ef- 
fects upon  human  subjects,  we  find  ilie 
symptoms  corresponded  nearly  with  those 
which  we  have  here  mentioned  of  brutes; 
and  these,  as  weilas  the  dissections  of  dogs 
killed  by  tins  poison,  not  shewing  any  in- 
jury done  to  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
proves  that  the  mix  vomica  acts  immedi- 
ately upon  the  nervous  system,  and  de- 
stroys life  by  the  virulence  of  its  narcotic 
influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to 
produce  this  effect  upon  a  strong  dog-,  r.s 
appears  by  experiments,  need  not1  be  more 
than  a  sen. pie ;  a  rabbit  was  killed  by 
five,  and  a  cat  by  four,  grains  :  and  of  the 
four  persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
and  \\ho  unfortunately  perished  by  this  de- 
It  erious  drug,  one  was  a  girl  ten  years  of 
age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains  were  exhibited 
at  twice  for  the  cure  of  an  ague.  Loss, 
however,  tells  us  that  he  took  one  or  two 
grain-  of  it  in  substance,  without  discover- 
ing any  bad  effect  :  and  that  a  friei  d  of  his 
swallowed  a  whole  se.  d  without  injury. 

In  Britain,  where  physicians  seem  to 
observe  the  rule  Saltern  non  nocere  more 
strictly  than  in  any  other  countries,  the 
nux  vomica  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  em- 
ployed as  a  medicine.  On' the  continent, 
however,  and  especially  in  Germany,  they 
t  have   certainly    been  guided   mure  by  the 

axiom,  "  What  is  incapable  of  doing  much 
harm,  is  equally  unable  to  do  much  grood." 
The  truth  of  this  remasfc  was  la;ely  very 
fully  exemplified  by  the  practice  of  Baron 
Stoerck,  and  is  farther  illustrated  by  the 
medicinal  character  given  of  nux  vomica, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Gesner  till;  that  of 
a  modern  d  te,  has  be-n  recommended  by 
a  succession  of  authors  as  an  antidote  to 
the  plague,  as  a  febrifuge,  as  a  vermifuge, 
and  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hypochondria- 
sis, hysteria,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  canine 
madness.  In  Sweden,  it  has  of  late  years 
been  successfully  used  in  dysentery';  but 
Bergius,  who  tried  its  effects  in  thisdsease, 
says,  thai  it  suppressed  the  flux  for  twelve 
hours,  whxh  afterwards  returned  again. 
A  woman,  who  took  a  scruple  of  this  drug 
night  ami  morning,  two  successive  days,  is 
said  10  have  been  seized  with  convulsions 
and  vertigo,  notwithstanding  which  the 
dysenteric  symptoms  re  timed,  and  die  dis- 
order was  cured  by  other  medicines  ;  but  a 
p. ,n  in  the  stomach,  the  effect  of  the  nux 
vomica,  continued  afterwards  for  a  long 
time. 

Bergius,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only 
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be  administered  in  the  character  of  a  tonic 
ami  anodyne,  in  small  doses,  (from  five  to 
ten  grains,)  and  not  till  after  proper  laxa- 
tives lu»ve  been  employed.  Loureiro  re- 
commends it  as  a  valuable  internal  medi- 
cine in  fluor  albus  ;  for  which  purpose  he 
roasts  it  till  it  becomes  perfec  ly  black  and 
frhible,  which  renders  its  medicinal  use 
safe,  without  impairing  its  efficacy.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  used  successfully  in  the 
cure  of  agues,  and  has  also  been  reckoned 
a  specific  in  pyrosis,  <>r  water  brush. 

NYCTALOPIA.  (From  n/£  the  right, 
and  oif,  all  eye.)  Jmbeciilitas  oculorum  of 
Celsus.  A  defect  in  vision,  by  which  the 
patient  sees  little  or  nothing  in  the  day, 
but  in  the  evening  and  night  sees  tolerably 
well.     The  proximate  cause  is  various: 

1.  From  a  periodical  amaurosis,  or  gutta 
sercna,  when  the  blind  paroxysm  begins  in 
the  morning, and  terminates  in  the  evening. 

2.  From  too  great  a  sensibility  of  the 
retina,  which  cannot  bear  the  meridian 
light.     See  Phobotomia 

3.  From  an  opaque  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  When  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  die  meridian  contracts  the  pupil, 
there  is   blindness  ;    about  evening,  or  in 

obscure  places,  the  pupil  dil  ,ies, 
hence  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  the 
limbos  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

4.  From  a  disuse  of  iight ;  thus  persons 
who  are  educated  in  obscure  prisons  see 
nothing  immediately  in  open  meridian 
light  ;  but  by  degrees  their  eyes  are  ac- 
custom d  to  distinguish  objects  in  day-light. 

5.  From  an  immoveable  mydriasis  ;  for 
in  this  instance  tiie  pupil  admits  too  great 
a  quantj  y  of  light,  which  the  immobile  pu- 
pil cannot  moderate ;  hence  the  patient, 
in  a  strong  light,  sees  little  or  nothing. 

6.  From  too  great  a  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  This  admits  a  sufficiency  of  lucid 
rays  in  bright  light,  but  towards 'night  the 
pupil  dilates  more,  and  the  patient  sees 
better. 

8  Nyctalopia  endemica.  A  whole  people 
have  been  nyctalops,  as  the  ;»hiopians, 
Africans,  Americans,  and  Asiatics.  A  great 
flow  of  tears  are  excreted  all  the  day  from 
their  eyes  ;  at  night  they  see  objects, 

8.  From  a  commotion  of  the' eye;  from 
which  a  man  in  the  night  saw  aLl  objects 
distinctly. 

Nyctobasis.  (From  vug,  the  night,  and 
@xtvu>,  to  (to.)     Wdkingin  the  sleep. 

NYMPHiE  (From  rjy.qa.,  a  water- 
nymph  ;  so  called  because  :t  stands  in  the 
wa'er-coiKSe.)  Alee  internee  minores  clito- 
ridis.         Collici/h/tn  Collicu/a.         Miirto* 

cheilides.  Libia  minora.  Two  membra- 
nous folds,  situated  within  the  labia  ma- 
jora,  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina  uteri. 

NYMPHIE  A.  (From  mju<px,  a  water- 
nymph  ;  because  it  grows  in  watery  places.) 
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The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
ux n  system  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Monoeyttia.     The  w.ter-nl.. 

Nymph  tea  alba.  Leuconymfthtea.  Nenu- 
phar. ^Wcro-leuconymphisa,  YViite  water- 
lily.  This  beautiful  plant,  JVym/ifuea  alba 
of  Lnnjeus,  was  formerly  employed  me- 
dicinally as  a  demulcent,  and  slightly 
anodyne  remedy.     1,  is  new  [aid  aside. 

Nymph.tsv  glani'Iff.Ra.  Nymphea  In- 
clica,  and  Madraspatana.  Names  for  the 
faba  iEgyptia. 

NtMKi.ia  LUTEi.  J\yr»phaa  major 
httea  of  Caspar  Bauhin.  Yellow  water- 
lily.  A'ymplutu  lutea  of  Linnaeus.  This 
beautiful  plant  was  employed  formerly 
will)  the  same  intentions  as  the  white,  and, 
lik"  it,  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Eindes- 
tfilpe  informs  us,  that,  in  some  parts  of 
Sweden,  the  roots,  which  are  the  strongest 
part,  were,  m  times  of  scarcity,  used  as 
food,  and  did  not  prove  unwholesome. 

Nr.iipiiiE.i  lotus.  The  Egyptian  lotus. 
An  aquatic  plant,  a  native  of  both  Indies. 
The  root  is  conical,  firm,  about  the  size  of 
a  middling  pear,  covered  with  a  blackish 
bark,  and  set  round  with  fibres.  It  has 
a  sweetish  taste,  and,  when  boded,  or 
roa.sied,  becomes  as  yellow  within  as  the 
yolk  of  an  egg-.  The  plant  grows  in  abun- 
dance on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
there  much  sough',  after  by  the  poor,  who, 
in  a  short  lime,  collect  enough  to  supply 
their  families  with  food  for  several  days. 

Ntmpiioiiit.s.  (From  yv/uqauz,  the  w^ter- 
lily,  and  wfof,  likener>s.)  A  herb  resem- 
bling lh«  water-lil  . 

NYMPHOMANIA.  (From  m/xyt,  nym- 
ph, i,  and  jumw,  madness.)  Furor  ute- 
rinus  Called  by  the  Arabians,  Acrai. 
Bruchuna.  Arascon.  Arsatum  JEstre- 
mania  A  genu-  of  disease  in  the  cl  s  Lo- 
cales, and  order  Jiysorexia,  of  Cullen,  cha- 
racterised  by  excessive  and  violent  desire 
fore  ition  in  women.  T!.e  effects,  as  de- 
scribed by  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  satire,  are 
nu  st  humiliating  to  human  nature.  It  ac- 
knowledges the  same  causes  as  satyriasis  ; 
but  as  females,  more  especially  in  warm 


climates,  law  a  more  irritable  fibre,  they' 

are   apt    to  suffer  more 
males. 

It  is  a  species  of  madness,  or  a  high  d<  • 
gree  of  hysterics.  Its  immediate  i 
a  preternatural  irritability  of  the  uterus  and 
pudenda  of  women,  or  an  unusual  acrimony 
of  the  fluids  in  these  parts.  Its  presence  is 
known  by  the  Wanton  behaviour  of  the 
;  she  speaks  and  acis  with  unre- 
strained obscenity,  and,  as  the  disoi 
creases,  she  scolds,  cries,  and  laughs,  !>»■ 
turns.  While  reason  is  retained,  she  \» 
silent,  and  seems  melancholy,  but  In 
discover  an  unusual  wantonness.  The 
symptoms  are  better  or  worse  until  the 
greatest  degree  of  the  disorder  approaches, 
and  then,  by  every  word  and  action,  her 
Condition  is  too  manifest. 

NYMPHOTOMIA.  (From  iv/jKfx,  the 
nympha,  an  ttfuei,  to  cut.)  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  nympha  when  too 
large. 

NYSTAGMUS.  (From  K/<raa>,  to  sleep.) 
A  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens 
when  a  person  is  very  sleepy.  Authors  also 
define  nystagmus  to  be  an  involuntary  agi- 
tation of  the  oculary  bulb.  It  is  known  by 
the  instability  or  involuntary  and  constant 
motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  one 
cant  bus  to  another,  or  in  some  other  di- 
rec'ions.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
with  an  hippus,  or  an  alternate  and  re- 
peated dilatation  and  constriction  of  the 
pupil.  The  species  are,  1.  Nystagmus,  from 
f.  ar.  This  agitation  is  observed  undtrthe 
operation  for  the  cataract ;  audit  is  checked 
by  persuasion,  and  waiting  a  short  space  of 
time.  2  Nystagmus,  from  sand,  or  small 
gravel,  falling  in  the  eye.  3.  Nystagmus, 
from  a  catarrh,  which  is  accompanied  with 
much  inflammation  4  Nystagmus,  from 
saburra  in  the  primae  vix,  as  is  observed 
in  infants  afflicted  with  worms,  and  is 
known  by  the  signs  of  saburra.  5.  Nystag- 
mus symptomaucus,  which  hapj 
hysteric,  epileptic,  and  sometimes  in  preg- 
nancy, and  is  a  common  symptom  accom- 
panying St.  Vilus's  dance. 
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O.IK.    See  Quercus. 

Ok  of  Jerusalem..     See  Botrys  vulgaris. 

Oak,  sea.     See  Quercus  marina. 

Oak,  vilfow-leaved.   See  Quercus  Phellos. 

Out.     Ste  jivena. 

Obelua.  (From  ofooc,  a  dart,  or  a 
spi\)  ObeLea  sagitta'is,  in  epithet  for 
the  sagittal  suture  of  the  skull. 


Ohlesio.v.  (From  oL,  against,  and  Icedo. 
to  hurt.)     An  injury  done  to  ai  v  part. 

Oisi.T.rscoTiiECA.  (From  dCojonot,  an 
obelisk,  and  buna,  a  bag  ;  so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  seed-bags.)  The  dwarf  Ame- 
r  can  sun-no 
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OnL.IQ.CCS     ASCENDENS    INTERNCS.  See 

Oblirjuus  internus  abominis. 

Obl.iu.l-vs  alius.    See  Laxutor  tympuni. 

Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  See  Obli- 
quus inferior  capitis. 

Ohi.ih.uls  capitis  superior.  See  Ob- 
liquus  superior  capitis. 

Ob  lulu  us  descenders  abdominis.  See 
Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

OBLIU.UUS    DESCKNDENS    KXTERNCS.        See 

Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Oiii.itiui  s  externus.  See  Obliquus  ex- 
ternus abdominis. 

OBLIQUUS  EXTERNUS  ABDOMINIS. 
This  muscle,  which  is  so  named  by  Morgag- 
ni,  Albums,  and  Winslow,  is  the  Obliquus 
descendens  of  Vesalius  and  Douglas,  and 
the  Obliquus  major  of  Huller,  and  some 
others.  By  Dumas  it  is  named  IHopubi- 
costo-abdominal.  It  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle, 
fleshy  posteriorly,  and  tendinous  in  its  mid- 
dle and  lower  part,  and  is  situated  immedi- 
ately under  the  integuments,  covering 
all  the  other  muscles  of  the  lower  belly. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  edges  of  the  eight, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  the  nine 
inferior  ribs,  not  far  from  i  heir  cartilages, 
by  as  many  distinct  fleshy  portions,  which 
indigitate  with  corresponding  parts  of  the 
serratus  major  anticus,  and  the  latissimys 
dorsi.  From  these  several  origins,  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  descend  obliquely  for- 
wards, and  soon  degenerate  into  a  broad 
and  thin  aponeurosis,  winch  terminates  in 
the  linea  alba.  About  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  pubis,  the  fibres  of  this  aponeu- 
rosis separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  an  aperture,  which  extends  obliqo  ly 
inwards  and  forwards,  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  wider  above  than  below, 
being  nearly  of  an  oval  figure.  This  is 
what  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously, 
called  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  mucks, 
for  it  belongs  only  to  the  external  oblique 
there  being  no  such  opening  either  in  the 
obliquus  internus,  or  in  the  transversalis, 
as  some  writers,  and  particularly  Douglas 
and  Cheselden,  would  give  us  to  under- 
stand. This  opening,  or  ring,  serves  for 
the  passage  of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men, 
and  of  the  round  ligmnt  of  the  uterus  in 
women,  and  is  of  a  larger  size  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  The  two  tendinous  por- 
tions, which,  by  their  separation,  form 
this  aperture,  are  called  the  columns  of  the 
ring.  The  anterior,  superior,  and  inner 
column,  which  is  the  broadest  and  thickest 
«..'  the  two,  passes  over  die  symphysis  pu- 
bis, and  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis  ; 
so  that  the  anterior  column  of  the  right 
obliquus  externus  intersects  that  of  the 
left,  and  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  with 
it,  by  which  means  their  insertion  is 
strengthened,  and  their  attachment  m.,de 
firmer.  The  posterior,  inferior  and  ex- 
terior column  approiclt*s  the  anteruH'  o:,e 
.is  it  descends]  and  is  fixed  beh  nd  and  oe- 


low  it  to  the  os  pubis  of  the  same  side.  The 
fibres  of  that  par'  of  the  obl.quus  externus, 
which  arises  from  the  two  inferior  ribs, 
descend  almost  perpend  cularly,  and  are 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the 
outer  edge  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  spine 
of  the  ilium.  From  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  that  bone,  the  external 
oblique  is  stretched  tendinous  to  the  os 
pubis,  forming  what  is  called  Poupart's, 
and  sometimes  Fal/opius's  ligament,  Fal- 
lopius  having  first  described  it.  Winslow, 
and  many  others  name  it,  the  inguinal  liga- 
ment. But,  after  all,  it  has  no  claim  to 
this  name,  it  being  nothing  more  than  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  turned  or 
folded  inwards  at  its  anterior  edge.  It 
passes  over  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lower 
extremity,  and  is  thickest  near  the  pelvis  ; 
and  in  women,  from  the  greater  size  of  the 
pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  looser  than  in  men. 
Hence  we  find  that  women  are  most  liable 
to  crural  hernia: ;  whereas  men,  from  the 
greater  size  of  the  ring  of  the  external  ob- 
lique, are  most  subject  to  the  inguinal, 
From  this  ligament,  and  from  that  part  of 
the  tendon  which  forms  the  ring,  ^>  e  ob- 
serve a  detachment  or  tendinous  fibres, 
which  are  lost  in  the  fascia  lata,  ol  the 
thigh.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
count for  the  pain  which,  in  cases  of  stran- 
gulated hernia;,  is  felt  when  the  patient 
stands  upright,  and  which  is  co  istandy  re- 
lieved up'  n  bend.ng  the  thigh  upwards. 
T!.is  muscle  serves  to  draw  down  the  ribs 
in  expiration;  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards 
when  both  muscles  act,  o;-  to  bend  it  oh- 
liquely  to  one  side,  and,  perhaps,  to  turn 
it  slighily  upon  its  axis,  when  it  acts  singly  ; 
it  also  raises  the  peivis  obliquelj  when  the 
ribs  are  fixed ;  it  supports  and  compressi  s 
the  abdominal  viscera,  assists  in  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  urine  and  feces,  and  is  likewise 
useful  in  parturition. 

Obliquus  inferior.  See  Obliquus  in- 
ferior capitis,  and  Obliquus  inferior  oculi. 

OBLIQUUS  INFERIOR  CAPITIS.  This 
muscle,  wiiicli  is  the  obliquus  inferior  sive 
major  of  \V  nslow,  and  the  Spini  axoi- 
d'j-tracheli-altoidien  of  Dumas,  is  larger 
than  the  obliquus  superior  capitis.  It  is 
very  obliquely  situated  between  the  two 
firs  vertebrae  of  the  neck  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  outer 
side  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  into  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  vertebra.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  first 
vertebra  upon  ihe  second,  as  upon  a  pivot, 
and  to  draw  the  face  towards  the  shoulder. 

OBLIQUUS  INFERIOR  OCULI.  Obli- 
quus minor  oculi  of  Winslow,  and  Maxilla 
scleroticien  of  Dumas.  An  oblique  mus- 
cle of  the  eye,  that  draws  the  globe  of  the 
e\e  forwards,  inwards,  and  downwards. 
It  arises  by  a   narrow  beginning  from  the 
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outer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  near  its  junction 
with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  running 
obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
selerotic  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Oblihuus  inferior  sive  .major.  See 
Obliqitus  inferior  capitis. 

OBLiaucs  internus.  See  obliquus  inter- 
ims obdominis. 

OBLIQUUS     internus    abdomi- 
nis.    Tins  muscle,  which  is  the  Obtiquus 
ascendens  of  Vesalius,   Douglas,  and  Cow- 
per,    the  obliquus    minor    of    Haller,    the 
Obtiquus    internus   of  Winslow,    the   Obli- 
quus ascendens   internus  of  Lines,  and  the 
Ilio-lumbo-costi-abdominal  of  Dumas,  is  si- 
tuated immediately  under  the  external  ob- 
lique, and  is  broad  and  thin  like  that  mus- 
cle,   but    somewhat   less    considerable   in 
its  extent.     It  arises  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  three  inferior  lumbar  verte- 
brae, and  from  the  posterior  and    middle 
part  of  the  os  sacrum,  by  a  thin  tendinous 
expansion,  which   is  common  to  it   and  to 
the  serratus   posticus    inferior,    by    short 
tendinous  fibres,  from  the  whole  spine  of 
the  ilium,  between  its  posterior  tuberosi- 
ty and  its   anterior  and  superior    spinous 
process ;  and  from  two-thirds  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  what  is  called  Fallopius's 
ligament,  at  the  middle  of  which  we  find 
the  round  ligament   of  the  uterus  in  wo- 
men, and    the    spermatic  vessels  in  men, 
passing  under  the  thin  edge  of  this  muscle ; 
and  in  the  latter,  it  likewise  sends  oft' some 
fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic 
chord,  as  far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
testis,   and  constitute   what  is   called  the 
cremaster  muscle,   which   surrounds,  sus- 
pends, and  compresses  the  testicle.     From 
these  origins,  the  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique run  in  different  directions  ;   those   of 
the  posterior  portion  ascend  obliquely  for- 
wards,  the  middle  ones  become  less  and 
less  oblique,  and,   at  length,  run  in  an  ho- 
rizontal direction,   and  those  of  the  ante- 
rior portion  extend  obliquely  downwards. 
The   first  of  these   are  inserted,  by  very 
short  tendinous  fibres,  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the  false 
ribs  ;  the  fibres  of  the  second,  or  middle 
portion,  form  a  broad  tendon,  which,  after 
being  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  second  false  rib,  extends 
towards  the  linea  alba,  and  separates  into 
two  layers;   the  anterior  layer,   which   is 
the  thickest  of  the  two,  joins  the  tendon  of 
the  obliquus  externus,  and  runs  over  the 
two  upper  thirds  of  the  rectus  muscle,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba  ;  the  poste- 
rior layer  runs  under  the  rectus,  adheres 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the 
transversalis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  car- 
tilages of  the  first  of  the  false,  and  the  last 
of  the  true  ribs,  and  likewise  into  the  linea 
alba.     By  this  structure   we  may  perceive 
<hat  the  greater  part  of  the  rectus  is  in- 


closed, as  it  were,  in  a  sheath.  The  fibre* 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique, or  those  which  arise  from  the  spine 
of  the  ilium  and  the  ligamentum  Fallopii, 
likewise  form  a  broad  tendon,  which,  in- 
stead of  separating  into  two  layers,  like 
that  of  the  other  part  of  the  muscle,  runs 
over  i  he  lower  part  of  the  rectus,  and 
adhering  to  the  under  surface  of,the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique,  is  inserted  into 
the  foiv  part  of  the  pubis.  This  muscle 
serves  to  assist  the  obliquus  externus  j  but 
it  seems  to  be  more  evidently  calculated 
than  that  muscle  is  to  draw  the  ribs  down- 
wards and  backwards.  It  likewise  serves 
to  separate  the  false  ribs  from  the  true  ribs, 
and  from  each  other. 

Oblkiuus   major  abdominis.       See    Ob- 
liquus externus  abdominis. 

Obi.hu'us   major  capitis.      See     Obli- 
quus inferior  capitis. 

Oblkiuus  major  oculi.      See    Obliquus 
superior  oculi. 

Oblkiuus  minor  ABDOMINIS.      See  Obli- 
quus  internus  abdominis. 

Obliq.uus  minor  capitis.     See   Obtiquus 
superior  capitis. 

Oblkiuus  minor    oculi.     See  Obliquu-. 
inferior  oculi. 

OBLIQUUS  SUPERIOR  CAPITIS.  Ri- 
olanus,  who  was  the  first  that  gave  par- 
ticular names  to  the  oblique  muscles  of  the 
head,  called  this  muscle  obliquus  minor,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  inferior,  which,  on 
account  of  its  being  much  larger,  he 
named  obliquus  major.  Spigelius  after- 
wards distinguished  the  two,  from  their  si- 
tuation with  respect  to  each  other,  into 
superior  and  inferior  ;  and  in  this  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Cowper  and  Douglas.  Winslow 
retains  both  names.  Dumas  calls  it  Tra- 
chelo-altoido-occipital.  That  used  by  Al- 
bums is  here  adopted.  This  little  muscle, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
recti  capitis,  is  situated  laterally  between 
the  occiput  and  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  is  covered  by  the  complexus 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  splenius.  It 
arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tranverse 
process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards,  and 
backwards,  becomes  broader,  and  is  in- 
serted, by  a  broad  flat  tendon,  and  some 
tew  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  os  occipitis,  be- 
hind the  buck  part  of  the  mastoid  process, 
under  the  insertion  of  the  complexus  and 
splenius,  and  a  little  above  that  of  the  rec- 
tus major.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
draw  the  head  backwards,  and  perhaps  to 
assist  in  its  rotatory  motion. 

OBLIQUUS  SUPERIOR  OCULI.  Troch- 
learis.  Obliquus    major     of     Winslow, 

and  Optico-trochlei  scleroticien  of  Dumas. 
An  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  that  rolls 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  turns  the  pupil 
downwards  and  outwards.    It  arises   like 
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the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  from  the 
edge  of  the  foramen  opticum  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  orbit,  between  the  rectus  su- 
perior and  rectus  internus  ;  from  thence 
runs  straight  along  the  papyraceous  por- 
tion of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  orbit,  where  a  cartilaginous  trochlea 
is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  os  frontis,  through  which  its 
tendon  passes,  and  runs  a  little  downwards 
and  outwards,  enclosed  in  a  loose  mem- 
branaceous sheath,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  membr  ne. 

OBtiauus  superior  sive  siiNOR.  See 
Obliquus  superior  capitis. 

OBLiacUS    SUPERIOR     SIVE     TROCHLEARIS. 

See  Obliquus  superior  oculi. 

Obsiiuanum.  A  species  of  glass,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  kind  of 
stone,  which  one  Obsidius  discovered  in 
Ethiopia,  of  a  very  black  colour,  though 
sometimes  pellucid,  and  of  a  muddy  water. 
Pliny  say?  also,  that  obsidianum  was  a 
sort  of  colour  with  which  vessels  were 
glazed.  Hence  the  name  is  applied,  by 
Libavius,  to  glass  of  antimony. 

OBSTETRIC.  (Obstetricus  ;  from  obste- 
trix,  a  nurse.)     Belonging  to  midwifery. 

OBSTIPATIO.  (From  obslipo,  to  stop 
up.)  Costiveness.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Epischeses 
of  Cullen,  comprehending  three  species  : 

1.  Obsiipatio  debilium,  in  weak  and  com- 
monly dyspeptic  persons. 

2.  Obsiipatio  rigidorum,  in  persons  of 
rigid  fibres,  and  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment. 

3.  Obsiipatio  obstructorum,  from  obstruc- 
tions.   See  Co/ica. 

Ousthuentia.  (From  obstruo,  to  shut 
up.)  Medicines  which  close  the  orifices 
of  the  ducts,  or  vessels. 

Obstuvifacientia.  (From  obstupefacio, 
to  stupefy.)     Narcotics. 

Obtundentia.  (From  obtundo,  to  make 
blunt.)  Substances  which  sheath  or  blunt 
irritation,  and  are  much  the  same  as  de- 
mulcents. They  consist  chiefly  of  bland, 
oily,  or  mucilaginous  matters,  which  form 
a  covering  on  inflamed  and  irritable  sur- 
faces, particularly  those  of  the  stomach, 
lung's,  and  anus. 

OBTURATOR  EXTERNUS.  Extra- 
pelvio  pubitrochanterien  of  Dumas.  This  is 
a  small  flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
between  the  pectinalis  and  the  fore-part  of 
the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  covered  by 
the  adductor  brevis  femoris.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  all  the  inner  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroi- 
deum, and  likewise  from  part  of  the  obtu- 
rator ligament.  Its  radiated  fibres  collect 
and  form  a  strong  roundish  tendon,  which 
runs  outwards,  and,  after  adhering  to  die 
capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  is  inserted 
into  a  cavity  it  the  inner  and   back  part  of 


the  fcot  of  the  great  trochanter.  The 
chief  uses  of  this  muscle  are,  to  turn  the 
thigh  obliquely  outwards,  to  assist  in  bend- 
ing the  thigh,  and  in  drawing  it  inwards. 
It  likewise  prevents  the  capsular  ligament 
from  being  pinched  in  the  motions  of  the 
joint. 

OBTURATOR  INTERNUS.  Marsu- 
pialis,  sen  obturator  internus  of  Douglas. 
Marsupialis  seu  bursalis  of  Cowper,  and 
Intra- pelvio-trochanterien  of  Dumas.  A 
considerable  muscle,  a  great  part  of  which 
is  situated  within  the  pelvis.  It  arises,  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  somewhat 
more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  internal 
circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroideum 
of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  composed 
of  several  distinct  fasciculi,  which  terminate 
in  a  roundish  tendon  that  passes  out  of  the 
pelvis,  through  the  niche  that  is  between  the 
spine  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and, 
after  running  between  the  two  portions  of' 
the  gemini  in  the  manner  just  now  de- 
scribed, is  inserted  into  the  cavity  at  the 
root  of  the  great  trochanter,  after  adhering 
to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  joint.  This  muscle  rolls  the 
os  femoris  obliquely  ulwards,  by  pulling 
it  towards  the  ischiatic  niche,  upon  the  car- 
tilaginous surface  of  which  its  I  endon,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  membranous  sheath, 
moves  as  upon  a  pulley. 

OBTURATOR  NERVE.  A  nerve  of 
the  thigh,  that  is  lost  upon  its  inner  mus- 
cles. 

OCCIPITAL  BONE.  Os  occipilis.  Os 
memorise.  Os  nervosum-  Os  basilare. 
This  bone,  which  forms  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  scull,  is  of  an  irregular 
figure,  convex  on  the  outside  and  concave 
internally.  Its  external  surface,  which  is 
very  irregular,  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  several  muscles.  It  affords  several  ine- 
qualities, which  sometimes  form  two  semi- 
circular hollows,  separated  by  a  scabrous 
ridge.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  bone 
is  stretched  forwards  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
and  hence  is  called  the  cuneiform  process, 
or  basilary  process.  At  the  base  of  this 
process,  situated  obliquely  on  each  side 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  are  two  flat,  ob- 
long protuberances,  named  condyles.  They 
are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  serve  for 
the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  first 
vertebra  of  the  neck.  In  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  this  bone,  at  the  basis  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  immediately  behind  the  cunei- 
form process,  we  observe  a  considerable 
hole,  through  which  the  medulla  oblongata 
passes  into  the  spine.  The  nervi  accesso- 
rii,  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  sometimes 
the  vertebral  veins  likewise,  pass  through 
it.  Man  being  designed  for  an  erect  pos- 
ture, this  foramen  magnum  is  found  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the  human  era- 
nium,  and  at  a  pretty  equal  distance  from 
the   posterior  phrt  of  the  occiput,  and  the 
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anter.or  part  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  whereas    But  it  allows  only  very  little  motion    lo* 
in  qua  rupeds  it  is  nearer  the  back  part  of    either  side  ;  and  stdl  less  of  a  circular  mo- 
the  occipui.     Besides  this  hole,  there  are    tiou,  winch  the  head  obtains  principally  by 
four  other  smaller  foramina,  viz.  two  be-    the    circumvolution  of  the  alia-,    on 
fore,  anu  two    behind  the  condyles.     The    second  vertebra,  as  is  de-scribed  more  par- 
former  serve  for    the  transmission  of  the    ticulariy   in  the   account  oi  the  vertebrae, 
ninth  pair  of   nerves,    and   the  two  latter    In  the  foetus,  the  os  occipitia  is  divided  by 
for  the  veins  which  pa.-s  from  the  external    an  unossihed  cartilaginous  substance   into 
pans  of  the  head  to   the  lateral   sinuses,    four   parts.      One   of  these,   winch  is  the 
On  looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  ihe    largest,  constitutes  all   tint  portion  of  the 
os  occipi'is,  we  perceive  the  appearance  of    bone  which  is  above  the  foramen  magnum  i 
acr  >ss.  formed  by  a  very  prominent  ridge,    two  others,  which  are  much  smaller,  com- 
which  rises  upw-.rds  from  near  the  foramen    pose  the  inside  of  the  foramen   magnum, 
magnum,  and  by  two    transverse   sinoosi-    and  include    die  condyloid  processes ;  and 
ties,  one  >n  eac  .  side  of  'he  ridge.     T   is    the  fourth  is  the  cuneiform  process.    This 
cross  occasions  the  formation  oi  four  fossae,    last   is   sometimes    not  completely   united 
two  abo\e  and  two   below  t he  sinuosities,    with  the  rest,  so  as  to  form  one  bone,  be- 
In  the  latter  are  placed  the  lobes  of  the    fore  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 
cerebr-ilum,   and  in  the  former  the  poste-        Occipitalis.    See  Occipito frontalis. 
rior  tobes  of  the  brain.     Tke  two  sinuosi-        OCCIPITO  FRONTALIS.       Digatti 
ties  serv  •    to    receive  the  lateral   sinuses,    cranii,    Epicraniut  of  AlbiuuS.    Frontaluet 
In  the    upper  part   of    his  bone  is  seen  a    occipitalis   of    Winslow    and    Cowper,    and 
conti  uation  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  longi-    Occipitofrontal  of  Dumas.    A  single,  broad, 
tudinal  sinus ;  and  at  the  buds  of  the  era-    digastric,  muscle,  th  it  covers  the  cranium, 
nium  we  observe  the  inner  surface  of  the    pulls    the    ik'.ii    of    the    head    backwards, 
cuneiform  process  made  concave,  for  the    raises  the  eye-brows  upwards,  and,  at  the 
reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     The    same  time,  draws  up  and  wrinkles  Ihe  skin 
occipital  bone  is  thicker   and  stronger  than    of  the  forehead.     It  arises  from  the  pose- 
any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  except    rior  part    of  the  occiput,    goes  over  the 
the  petrous  part    of  the  ossa  temporum ;    upper  part  of  the  os  parietale  and  os  fron- 
buu  it  is  of  unequal  thickness.     At  its   la-    tis,  and  is  lost  in  the  eye-brows, 
teral  and  inferior  parts,  where  it  is  thinnest,        OCCII'UT.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles.    See  Caput. 

The  reason  for  so  much  thickness  and  Occult  quality.  A  term  that  has  been 
strength  >n  this  bene  seems  to  be,  that  it  much  used  by  writers  that  had  not  clear 
covers  the  cerebellum,  in  which  the  least  ideas  of  what  they  undertook  to  explain; 
wound  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  ;  and  and  which  served  therefore  only  for  a  cover 
that  it  is,  by  its  situation,  more  liable  to    to  their  ignorance, 

be  fractured"  by  fads  th..n  any  other  bone  Occult;  diseases,  is  likewise  from  the 
of  the  cranium.  For,  if  we  fall  forwards,  same  mint  as  the  former,  occultus  signifying  ' 
the  hands  ire  naturally  put  out  to  prevent  h  d  'en,  and,  therefore,  nothing  can  lie  un. 
the  forehead's  touching  the  ground;  and  derstood,  when  a  person  speaks  of  a  hidden 
if  on  one  dde,  the  shoulders  in  a  great  disease,  but  that  it  is  a  disease  he  does  not 
measure  protect  the  s  d<  s  of  the  he.id  ;  but    understand. 

if  a  person  fall  backwards,  the  hind  part  of  Ochkma.  (From  t^an,  to  carry.)  A  vehi- 
the  head  consequent!)   strikes  against  the    cle,  or  thin  fluid. 

earth,  and  that  too  with  considerable  Ocheteuma  (From  o^ito?,  a  duct)  The 
violence.     Nature  therefore  has  wisely  con-    nostril. 

structed  this  bone  so  as  to  be  capable  of  Ochetus.  (From  &£«&>,  to  convev.)  A 
the  greatest  strength  at  its  upper  part,  canal  or  duct.  The  urinary,  or  abdominal 
where  it   is    the  most   exposed  to  injury-    passages. 

The  os  occipitis  is  j  lined,  by  means  of  the  Ocbeus.  (From  0%**,  to  carry.)  The  big 
cuneiform  process,  to  the    sphenoid  bone,    of  the  scrotum. 

with  which  it  often  ossifies,  and  makes  but  Ochua.  (From  «>£§«,  pale;  so  named 
one  bone  in  those  who  are  advanced  in  because  it  is  often  ol  a  pale  colour.)  1. 
life.  It  is  connected  to  the  parietal  bones  Ochre.  Mineva  ferri  luleu  vel  rubra.  An 
by  the  lambbidd  suture,  and  to  the  argillaceous  earth  impregnated  with  iron, 
temporal  b  >nes  by  the  addil  amentum  of  the  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  The  Armenian 
temporal  suture.  The  head  is  likewise  bole,  and  other  earths,  are  often  adulterated 
united  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  this  bone,  with  ochre. 
The  two  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  are  2  The  fore-part  of  the  tibia. 
received  into  the  superior  oblique  processes  Ochhus,  (From  a^gsc,  pale;  so  called 
of  the  atlas,  or  firs  vertebra  of  the  nerk,  "from  ihe  pale  muddy  colour  of  its  flow- 
and  it  is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that  ers.)  A  leguminous  plant,  or  kind  of  pulse. 
a  certain  degre*  of  motion  ol  the  head  Ochthodes.  (From  ofcflsc,  importing 
backwards   and    forwards    is    performed,    the  tumid  lips  of  ulcers,  callous,  tumid.) 
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An  epithet  for  ulcers,  whose  lips  are  callous 
and  tumid,  and  consequently  difficult  vo 
heal. 

()(  imastrum.  (Dim.  of  ocimum,  basil  ) 
Wild  white  campion,  or  basil. 

OCIMUM.  (Fiom  axur,  swift ;  so  called 
from  its  quick  growth.)  Ocymum.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gym- 
itjspevmia.     See  JJaailician. 

Ocimum  BAsiticuM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  or  citron  basil.  See 
BatiKcum 

Ocimum     cakyophyllatum.  Ocimum 

minimum  of  Casper,  Baiihon,  and  Linnaeus. 
Small  or  bush  basil.  This  plant  is  mildly 
balsamic.  Infusions  are  drank  as  te:.,  in 
catarrhous  and  uterine  disorders,  and  the 
dried  leaves  are  made  into  cephalic  and 
sternutatory  powders.  They  :-re,  when 
fresh,  very  juicy,  of  a  weak  aromatic  and 
very  mucilaginous  taste,  and  of  a  strong 
and  agreeable  smell,  improved  by  drying. 

Octana.  (From  octo,  eight.)  An  erratic 
intermitting  fever,  which  returns  every 
eighth  day. 

()(  TA\t  s   humeri.     The  Teres  Minor. 

Octavus  humeri  placentini.  The  Teres 
Minor. 

Oculib.es  communes.  A  name  for  the 
nerves  called  Motores  Oculorum. 

Ocularia.  (From  oculus,  he  eye;  so 
called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  eye.) 
See  Euphrasia. 

Oculi  adductor.  See  Rectus  internus 
oculi. 

Oculi  attollevs.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Oculi  cancrorum.     See  Cancer. 

Oculi  depressor.  See  Rectus  inferior 
oculi. 

Oculi  elevator.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Oculi  levator.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Oculi  oblihuus  inferior.  See  Obliquus 
inferior  oculi. 

Oculi  ohlihtjus  major.  See  Obliquus 
superior  oculi. 

<>■  i  u  OBLiauus  minor.  See  Obliquus 
inferior  oculi. 

Octn.ua  iiovinus.     See  Proptosis. 

()ii  lis   Boris.     See  Bellis  major. 

Oculus  bubulus.     See  Proptosis. 

Oculus  chuisti.  Austrian  flea  bane  ; 
a  species  of  Inula. 

Oculus  klephantinus.  A  name  given 
to  Proptosis. 

Oculus  gentj.     The  knee-pan. 

Oculus  lachrvmans.  The  Epipho- 
ra. 

Oculus  .mu.vdi.  A  species  of  Opal,  gene- 
rally of  a  yellowish  colour.  B\  laying  in 
water  it  becomes  of  an  amber  colour,  and 
also  transparent. 

Odaxismos.     (From  c<T*f,  a  tooth.)     A 


biting  sensation,   pain,   or   itching  in  the 
gums. 

Odovtagogos.  (From  oJW,  a  tooth,  and 
<tyai.  lo  draw.)  T  le  name  of  an  instrument 
to  draw  teeth,  one  of  which,  made  of  lead, 
Forrestus  relates  to  have  been  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  denoting,  that  such 
an  operation  ought  not  to  be  made,  hut 
when  the  tooth  was  loose  enough  to  draw 
will  so  slight  a  force  as  could  he  applied 
with  that. 

Odontagra.  (From  ctf*?,  a  tO">th,  and 
tty^ct.  a  seizure.)     1.  The  gout  in  the  teeth. 

2.  A  tooth  -drawer. 

ODONTALGIA.  (From  ofos,  a  tooth, 
and  a.\y®J,  pain  )  The  tootn-ach.  This 
well-knoAii  disease  mukes  its  attack  by  a 
most  violent  pain  in  the  teeth,  most  fre- 
quently in  die  molares,  more  raivl)  in  the 
incisorii,  reaching  sometimes  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  sonu'imes  backwards  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  manifest  det^rminati  >n  to  the  head, 
and  a  remarkable  tension  and  inflation  of 
the  vessels  takes  place,  not  only  in  the 
parts  next  to  that  where  the  pain  is  seated, 
but  over  the  whole  head. 

The  tooth-ach  is  sometimes  merely  a 
rheumatic  affection,  arising  from  cold,  but 
more  frequently  from  a  carious  tooth. 
It  is  also  a  symptom  of  pregnancy,  and 
takes  place  in  some  nervous  disorders.  It 
may  attack  persons  at  any  period  of  life, 
though  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and 
plethoric.  From  the  variety  of  causes 
which  may  produce  this  affection,  it  has 
been  named  by  authors  odontalgia  cariosa, 
scorbutica,  catarrhalis,  arthntica,  gravida- 
rum, hysterica,  stomachica,  and  rhcu- 
matica. 

ODONTALGIC*..  {Medicamenta  odon- 
talgica ;  from  zSovl&Kytx.,  the  tooth-ach) 
Medicines  which  relieve  the  tooth-  ch. 

Many  empirical  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  cure  of  the  tooth-ach,  but 
have  not  in  any  degree  answered  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  affection  is  purely  rheu- 
matic, blistering  behind  the  ear  will  almost 
always  remove  it  ;  but  when  it  proceeds 
rom  a  carious  tooth,  the  pain  is  much 
more  obstinate.  In  this  case  it  has  been 
recommended  to  touch  the  pained  part  with 
a  hot  iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  aching  nerve  ;  lo  hold  spirits 
in  the  mouth  ;  to  put  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves 
into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  or  a  pill  made 
of  camphor,  opium,  and  oleum  caryophyl- 
li.  Others  recommend  gum  mastich,  dis- 
solved in  oleum  terebinthinae,  applied  to 
the  tooth  upon  a  little  cotto.i.  The  great 
Boerhaave  is  said  'o  have  applied  comphor, 
opium,  oleum  carvophylli,  and.  alkohol, 
upon  cotton.  The  caustic  oil  which  may* 
be  coll,  cted  from  writing  paper,  rolled  up 
tigh',  and  set  fire  to  at  the  end,  will  some- 
times   destroy    the    exposed  nervous  sub- 
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stance  of  a  hollow  tooth.  The  application 
of  radix  pyrethri,  by  its  power  of  stimulating 
the  salivary  glands,  either  in  substance  or 
in  tincture,  has  also  been  attended  with 
good  effects.  But  one  of  the  most  useful 
applications  of  this  kind,  is  stong  nitrous 
acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its 
weight  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  introduced 
into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  either  by 
means  of  an  hair  pencil  or  a  little  cotton. 
When  the  constitution  has  had  some  share 
in  the  disease,  the  Peruvian  bark  lias  been 
recommended,  and  perhaps  with  much 
justice,  on  account  of  its  tonic  and  anti- 
septic powers.  When  the  pain  is  not  fixed 
to  one  tooth,  leeches  applied  to  the  gum  are 
of  great  service.  But  very  often  all  the 
foregoing  remedies  will  fail,  and  the  only 
infallible  cure  is  to  draw  the  tooth. 

ODONTIASIS.  (From  tiotfum,  to  put 
forth  the  teeth.)  Dentition,  or  cutting  teeth. 

Odontica.  (From  c£kc,  a  tooth.)  Reme- 
dies for  pains  in  the  teeth. 

OnoNTiKRHOiA.  ( From  oifgf,  a  tooth,  and 
§s&>,  to  flow.)  Bleeding  from  the  socket  of 
the  jaw,  after  drawing  the  tooth. 

Odontis.  (From  «P«c,  a  tooth  ;  so  called 
because  its  decoction  was  supposed  useful 
in  relieving  the  tooth-ach.)  Odontitis.  A 
species  of  lychnis. 

Odontitis.     See  Odontis. 

Odontoglyphum.  (From  oJar,  a  tooth, 
and  yxvqo,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for 
scaling  and  scraping  the  teeth. 

ODONTOID.  (Odontoides;  from  o/sc, 
a  tooth,  and  ufcc,  form,  because  it  is  shaped 
like  a  tooth.)  Tooth-like.  A  process  of 
the  second  verlebra  of  the  neck  is  so  called. 
See  Denlatus. 

Odontolithop.  (From  cftsc,  a  tooth, 
and  A/floc,  a  stone.)  The  tartar,  or  stony 
crust  upon  the  teeth. 

Odontophtia.  (From  oJac,  a  tooth, 
and  <puu,  to  grow.)  Dentition,  or  cutting 
teeth. 

Odoxtotrimma.  (From  cfxs,  a  tooth,  and 
Tg/6&>,  to  wear  away.)  A  dentifrice,  or 
medicine,  to  clean  the  teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS  GLANDS.  Glandule 
odoriferx.  These  glands  are  situated  around 
the  corona  glandis  of  the  male,  and  under 
the  skin  of  the  labia  majora  and  nymphae 
of  females.  They  secrete  a  sebaceous  mat- 
ter, which  emits  a  peculiar  odour ;  hence 
their  name. 

OSa.  (O/w  :  from  ua>,  to  bear  ;  so  named 
from  its  fruitfulness.)  The  service 
tree. 

OZCONOMY,  ANIMAL.  (From  umt 
a  house,  and  vo/xc;,  a  law.)  (Economia  ani- 
malis.  The  conduct  of  nature  in  pre- 
serving animal  bodies  is  called  the  animal 
ceconomy. 

(EDEMA.  (From  oiSeu,  to  swell.)  A 
synonym  of  anasarca.     See  Anasarca. 

OZdematodis.     Like  to  an  oedema. 


OZdemobarca.  (From  o*hif*«.,  a  swell 
ing,  and  <rotg^,  flesh.)  A  species  of  tumour 
mentioned  by  M-  A.  Severinus,  of  a  mid- 
dle nature,  betwixt  an  a  Aetna,  or  soft  tu- 
mour,  and  sarcoma,  or  hard  tumour. 

OZNANTHE.  (From  mot,  wine,  and 
*»6o;,  a  flower ;  so  called  because  its  flow- 
ers smell  like  the  vine.)  1.  The  botanical 
name  of  a  genus  of  the  umbelliferous 
plants.  Class,.  Pentandria.  Order,  Di- 
gynia.  2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of 
hemlock  dropwort.  (Enanthe  chxrophylh 
foliis.  (Enanthe  crocata  of  Linnaeu9-  An 
active  poison  that  has  too  often  proved 
fatal,  by  being  eaten  in  mistake  instead  of 
water  parsnep.  The  juice,  nevertheless, 
cautiously  exhibited,  promises  to  be  an  ef. 
ficacious  remedy  in  inveterate  scorbutic 
eruptions.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  esteemed  to 
be  most  deleterious  of  all  the  vegetables 
which  this  country  produces.  Mr.  Howell, 
surgeon  at  Haverfordwest,  relates,  that 
"  eleven  French  prisoners  had  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  and  about  the  town  of  Pem- 
broke. Three  of  them  being  in  the  fields 
a  little  before  noon,  dug  up  a  large  quantity 
of  this  plant,  which  they  took  to  be  wild 
celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter 
for  dinner.  After  washing  it,  they  all  three 
ate,  or  rather  tasted  of  the  roots.  As  they 
were  entering  the  town,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice  of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or 
disorder  in  the  head,  one  of  them  was 
seized  with  convulsion?  The  other  two 
ran  home,  and  sent  a  surgeon  to  him.  The 
surgeon  endeavoured  first  to  bleed,  and  then 
to  vomit  him  ;  but  those  endeavours  were 
fruitless,  and  he  died  presently.  Ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  their  comrade's  death,  and 
of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  these 
roots  to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  who  ate 
of  them  with  their  dinnen.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  remaining  two,  who  gather- 
ed the  plants,  were  seized  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  first,  of  which  one  died ;  the 
other  was  bled,  and  a  vomit,  with  great 
difficulty,  forced  down,  on  account  of  his 
jaws  being,  as  it  were,  locked  together. 
This  operated,  and  he  recovered,  but  was 
some  time  affected  with  dizziness  in  his 
head,  though  not  sick,  or  the  least  disor- 
dered in  the  stomach.  The  other  eight 
being  bled  and  vomited  immediately  were 
soon  well.  At  Clonwell,  in  Ireland,  eight 
boys,  mistaking  this  plant  for  water-pars- 
nep,  ate  plentifully  of  its  roots.  About 
four  or  five  hours  after,  the  eldest  boy  be- 
came suddenly  convulsed,  and  died  ;  and 
before  the  next  morning  four  of  the  other 
boys  died  in  a  similar  manner.  Of  the 
other  three,  one  was  maniacal  several 
hours,  another  lost  his  hair  and  nails,  but 
the  third  escaped  unhurt.  Stalpaart  Van- 
der  Wiel  mentions  two  cases  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  this  root:    these,  how. 
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attended  with  great  heat  in  the  throat  and 
stomach,  sickness,  vertigo,  and  purging; 
they  both  died  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours  after  eating  the  root.  Allen,  in  his 
Synopsis  Medicinae,  also  relates  that  four 
children  suffered  greatly  by  eating  this  poi- 
son. In  these  cases  great  agony  was  ex- 
perienced before  the  convulsions  super- 
vened ;  vomitings  likewise  came  on,  which 
were  encouraged  by  large  draughts  of  oil 
and  warm  water,  to  which  their  recovery 
is  ascribed.  The  late  Sir  William  Watson, 
who  refers  to  the  instances  here  cited,  also 
says,  that  a  Dutchman  was  poisoned  by 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  boiled  in  pottage. 
It  appears,  bom  various  authorities,  that 
most  brute  animals  are  not  less  affected  by 
this  poison  that  man;  and  Mr.  Lightfoot 
informs  us,  that  a  spoonful  of  the  juice  of 
this  plant,  given  to  a  dog,  rendered  him 
sick  and  stupid;  but  a  goat  was  observed 
to  eat  the  plant  with  impunity.  The  great 
virnlence  of  this  plant  has  not,  however, 
prevented  it  from  being  taken  medicinally. 
In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Poulteney  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Watson,  we  are  told  that  a  severe  and 
inveterate  cutaneous  disorder  was  cured 
by  the  juice  of  the  root,  though  not  with- 
out exciting  the  most  alarming  symptoms. 
Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  spoonful,  in  two 
hours  afterwards,  the  head  was  affected  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner,  followed 
with  violent  sickness  and  vomiting,  cold 
sweats,  and  rigors  ;  but  this  did  not  de- 
ter the  patient  from  continuing  the  medi- 
cine, in  somewhat  less  doses,  till  it  effected 
a  cure. 

(Enanthk  crocata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hemlock  dropwort.  Sue 
Oenantlie. 

CEnanthe  chjerophylli  foliis.  See 
Oenanthe. 

CEnanthe  cicut^  tacie  lobelh.  The 
(Enanthe  crocata. 

(Enarea.  (Ompi»:  from  w*g«t,  the  cut- 
tings of  vines.)  The  ashes  prepared  of  the 
fiwigs,  &c.  of  vines. 

(Enrleim.  (From  ctm,  wine,  and  thauov, 
oil.)     A  mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

QEnogala.  (From  om>c,  wine,  and  yxA*, 
milk.)  A  sort  of  potion  made  of  wine  and 
milk.  According  to  some,  it  is  wine  as 
warm  as  new  milk. 

CEnogarum.  (From  otvo;,  wine,  and  yt^on, 
garum.)     A  mixture  of  wine  and  garum. 

CE nome li.  (From  e/vsc,  wine,  and  y.i\i, 
honey.)  Mead,  or  wine,  made  of  honey, 
or  sweetened  with  honey. 

(Enoplia.  (From  o/voc,  wine.)  The  great 
jubeb-tree,  the  juice  of  whose  fruit  is  like 
that  of  the  grape. 

(Evis tagma.  (From  otvo;,  wine,  and  s-*£», 
to  distil.)  Spirii  of  wine. 

CEnotrera.  (From  oivoc,  wine;  so  called 
because  its  dried  roots  smell  like  wine)  A 
species  of  lysimachia. 


CEnus  anthinos.  (From  *v9oc  a  flower.) 
Flowery  wine.  Galen  says  it  is  Oenos 
anthosmias,  or  wine  impregnated  with  flow- 
ers, in  which  sense  it  is  an  epithet  for  the 
Cyceo/i. 

CEnus  anthosmias.  (From  etvfloc,  a 
flower,  and  o<ry.»\  a  smell.)  Sweet-scented 
wines. 

CEnus  apod;edus.  Wine  in  which  the 
dais,  or  taeda,  are  boiled. 

CEncs  apezesmenus.  A  wine  heated 
to  a  great  degree,  and  prescribed  among 
other  things,  as  garlic,  salt,  milk,  and  vine- 
gar 

CEnus  deuterus.  (Aamgoc,  second.) 
Wines  of  the  second  pressing. 

CEnus  diacheomenus.  Wine  diffused 
in  larger  vessels,  cooled,  and  strained  from 
the  lees,  to  render  it  thinner  and  weaker ; 
wines  thus  drawn  off  are  called  saccus,  and 
saccata,  from  the  bag  through  which  they 
are  strained. 

CEnus  galactodes.  (From  ytth*.,  milk.) 
Wine  with  milk,  or  wine  made  as  warm  as 
new  milk. 

CEnus  malacus.  JEnus  malthacus. 
Soft  wine.  Sometimes  it  means  weak  and 
thin,  opposed  to  strong  wine  ;  or  mild,  in 
opposition  to  austere. 

CEnus  meeichroos.  Wine  in  which  is 
honey. 

CEnus  oenodes.     Strong  wine. 

CEnus  straphidios  leu  cos.  White 
wine  made  from  raisins. 

CEnus  tethalasmenos.  Wine  mixed 
with  sea-water. 

CEsopagteus.  (From  ottroqttyoc,  the  gul- 
let.) The  muscle  forming  the  sphincter 
aesophagi. 

CEsophaoisnus.  (From  ct<roq*.yoc,  the 
gullet.)     Difficult  swallowing,  from  spasm. 

CESOPHAGUS.  (From  out,  to  carry, 
and  Qx-yu,  to  eat  ;  because  it  carries  the 
food  into  the  stomach.)  The  membranous 
and  muscular  tube  that  descends  in  the 
neck,  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach. 
It  is  composed  of  three  tonics,  or  mem- 
branes, viz.  a  common,  muscular,  and 
mucous.  Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the 
oesophageal,  which  arises  from  the  aorta. 
The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  vena 
azvgos.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair 
and  great  intercostal ;  and  it  is  every  where 
under  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane 
supplied  with  glands  that  separate  the  mu- 
cus of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the 
masticated  bole  may  readily  pass  down  into 
the  stomach. 

CEstuo mania.  (From  o/q>ac,  the  puden- 
da of  a  w.<man,  and  (juuvoum,  to  rage.)  A 
furor  uterinus. 

(ESTRUM  VENEREUM.  (From  oestrus, 
a  gad-bee ;  because  by  its  bite,  or  sting, 
it  agitates  cattle. )  The  venereal  orgasm, 
or  pleasant  sensation  experienced  during 
coition. 
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(Esype.  (From  e«,  a  sheep,  and  §y:r<;c, 
sorde-.)  Oesypos.  Oesypum.  Oesypus.  It 
frequently  is  met  with  in  the  anc  em  Phar- 
macy, tor  a  ctrtain  oily  substance,  boiled 
out  of  particular  parts  of  the  fleeces  of 
wool,  as  \vh:u  grows  on  the  flank,  neck, 
and  parts  most  used  to  sweat. 

Offa  alba.  (From  p/urJi,  a  fragment, 
Heb.)  Van  Helmoni  (feus  calis  the  while 
coagulation  \v!)ich  arises  from  a  mixture  of 
a  rectified  -pint  of  Wine,  and  of  urine  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  uri  e  must  be  distilled 
from  well-fermented  ur.se;  and  thai  must 
be  well  dephlegmated,  else  it  will  not  an- 
swer. 

OFFICINAL.  {Officinalis,-  from  ojtcina, 
a  shop.)  Any  m  dicine  directed  bj  me 
colleges  of  physicians  to  be  kept  in  the 
shoo,,  is  so  termed. 

Offuscatio.  The  ■•ame  is  .Amaurosis. 
OIL  {Oleum;  from  olea,  Ihe  olive; 
this  name  being  at  first  confined  to  the  oil 
expressed  from  the  olive.)  Oils  are  de- 
fined, by  modern  etiymists,  to  be  proper 
juices  of  a  fat  or  unctuous  nature,  either 
solid  or  fluid,  indissoluble  in  water,  com- 
bustible with  flame,  and  volatile  in  diffe- 
rent degrees.  They  are  never  formed  but 
by  organic  bodies;  and  all  the  substances 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  present  oily 
characters,  have  originated  from  the  action 
of  vegetable  or  animal  life  Oils  are  dis- 
tinguished into  fat,  and  essential  oils  ;  un- 
der the  former  head  are  comprehended  oil 
of  olives,  almonds,  rape,  ben,  linseed, 
hemp,  cocoa,  &c.  Essential  oils  differ 
ffom  fat  oils  by  the  following  cfcirac  ers  : 
their  smell  is  strong  and  aromatic;  their 
volatility  is  such  that  they  rise  with  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  their  taste  is 
very  acrid  ;  they  are  likewise  much  more 
combustible  than  fat  oils  ;  they  are  ob- 
tained bv  pressure,  distillation,  &c.  from 
strong-smelling  plants,  as  that  of  pepper- 
mint, aniseed,  caraway,  &c.  Tiie  use  of  fat 
oils  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine,  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  they  are  medicinally  prescribed 
as  relaxing,  softening,  and  laxative  reme- 
dies; they  enter  into  many  medical  com- 
pounds, such  as  balsams,  unguents-,  plas- 
ters, &c.  and  they  are  often  used  as  food 
on  account  of  the  mucilage  they  contain. 
See  Oliva.  Essential  oils  are  employed  as 
cordial,  stimulant,  and  antispasmodic  re- 
medies. 

Oil,  atherial.     See  Oleum  cetheriale. 

Oil,  almond.     See  Amy^d.la. 

Oil  of  allspice.     See  Oleum  pimenLc. 

Oil  of  amber.     See  Oleum  succini. 

Oil  of  caraway.     See  Oleum  carui. 

Oil,  castor.     See  Ricinus. 

Oil  of  chamomile.     See  Oleum  anthemidis. 

Oil  of  juniper.     S.?e  Oleum  juHiperi. 

Oil  of  lavenda:     See  Oleum  lavendulx. 

Oil  of  linseed.     S :  e  •  Oleum  lint 

Oil  of  mace.     See  Oleum  macis. 

Oil,  olive.     See  Oliva. 


Oil  of  origanum.     See  Oleum  orig am. 
Oil,  palm.     See  Palm  oil 
Oil  of  pennyroyal.     See  Oleum  pulegii, 
Oi<  (f  peppermint.     See   Oleum   menthce 
piperitx. 

>to7,  rock.     See  Petroleum. 

Oil  of  Kpearmmt.  See  Oleum  mentlut 
viridis. 

Oil,  sulphurated.  See  Oleum  sulphum- 
turn. 

Oi!  of  turpentine.     St  e  01  turn  leberintlue. 

Ointment      See   Unq-uentum. 

OLEA.  The  name  o.  a  genus  of  plants 
in  .  :e  Lin.^x.-ii  system.  Class,  J\Ion<tndria. 
Order,  Monogynia, 

Olea  bckopea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  olive  oil  is  ob- 
tained.    See  Oliva. 

Oleamen,  (From  oleum,  oil.)  A  thin  li- 
niment composed  of  oils. 

Oleander.  (From  olea,  the  olive  tree, 
which  it  resembles  )     The  rose  bay, 

Oleaster.  (Dim  of  olea,  the  olive-tree.) 
The  wild  olive. 

OLECRANON.  (From  a\m,  the  ul- 
na, an  d  x/wov,  the  head)  The  elbow,  or 
process  of  the  ulna,  upon  which  a  person 
le.  ih. 

Olene      (Omw».)     The  cubit,  or  ulna. 

Oleosaccharum  (From  Oleum,  oil,  and 
sacchai  urn,  sugar.)  An  essential  oil,  ground 
up  with  sugar. 

OFF.  CM.     See   Oil. 

Oleum  abtktinum.  The  resinous  juice 
which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  sil- 
ver and  red  firs.  It  is  supposed  to  be  su- 
perior to  that  obtained  by  wounding  the 
tree. 

Olf.um  tethereum.  yEthereal  oil.  O/e- 
um  vini.  After  the  distillation  of  sulphu- 
ric sther,  carry  on  the  distillation  with 
a  less  degree  of  heat,  until  a  black  froth 
begins  t'.  rise  ;  then  immediately  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fire.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  the  liquor  in  the  retort,  that  the 
oily  part  may  Hoat  upon  the  surface.  Se- 
parate this,  and  add  to  it  as  much  lime- 
water  a.  may  be  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  adherent  acid,  and  shake  them  toge- 
ther. Lastly,  collect  the  cetherial  oil  which 
separates.  This  oil  is  used  as  an  injure- 
die;u  ,n  the  compound  spirit  of  aether.  It 
is  a  yellow  colour,  less  volatile  than  sether, 
soluble  in  alkohol,  and  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter. 

Oleum  AMYunALiE      See  Amaygdalo. 

Oleum  animale.  An  empyreumattc  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  distillation  from  ani- 
ma;  substances.  It  is  sometimes  exhibited 
as  an  an'isp  smodic  and  diaphoretic,  in  the 
dose  ol  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

Oleum  anisi.  Formerly  Oleum  es&n- 
tiale  unisi,  oleum  e  seminibus  anisi.  Oil  of 
ani->e    Toe  essential-oil  of  aniseed  po 

,  attributed  to  the  anisum.and 
i  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  eight  drops. 
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mixed  with  an   appropriate  vehicle.    See 
Anisum. 

Oleum  ahthemidis.  Oil  of  chamomile, 
formerly  called  oleum  e  floribus  chama- 
meli.     See  Chamsemelum. 

Oleum  camphoratum.  In  retentions  of 
urine,  rheumatic  pains,  distentions  of  the 
abdomen  from  ascites ;  tension  of  the  skin 
from  abscess,  this  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion.    See  Camphora, 

Oleum  carpathicum.  A  fine  essential 
oil,  distilled  from  the  fresh  cones  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  common  turpentine. 
See  Terebinthina  vulgaris. 

Oleum  carui.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  carui.  Oleum  essentiale  e  semi- 
nibus  carui.  The  oil  of  carraways  is  an  ad- 
mirable carminative,  diluted  with  rectified 
spirit  into  an  essence,  and  then  mixed  with 
any  proper  fluid.    See  Carum. 

Oleum  caryophyllia  romatici.  A  sti- 
mulant and  aromatic  preparation  of  the 
clove.     See  Caryophyllum  aromaticum, 

Oleum  ceurinum,  Essentia  de  cedro. 
The  oil  of  the  peel  of  citrons,  obtained  in  a 
particular  manner,  without  distillation,  in 
Italy. 

Oleum  cinwamomi.  A  warm,  stimulant, 
and  delicious  stomachic.  Given  in  the  dose 
of  from  one  to  three  drops,  rubbed  down 
with  some  yolk  of  egg-,  in  a  little  wine, 
it  allays  violent  emotions  of  the  stomach 
from  morbid  irritability,  and  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  debility  of  the  primx  vise, 
after  cholera  morbus. 

Oleum  cornu  cervj.  This  is  applied 
externally  as  a  stimulant  to  paralytic  affec- 
tions of  the  limbs. 

Oleum  oabianum.  See  Petroleum  ru- 
brum. 

Oleum  juniperi.  Formerly  called  Ole- 
um essentiale  juniperi  baccac.  Oleum 
essentiale  e  baccis  juniperi.  Oil  of  ju- 
niper. Oil  of  juniper  berries  possesses 
stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic  vir- 
tues, in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four  drops, 
and  in  a  larger  dose  proves  highly  diuretic. 
It  is  often  administered  in  the  cure  of  drop- 
sical complaints,  when  the  indication  is  to 
provoke  the  urinary  discharge. 

Oleum  lavenduljE.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essentiale  lavendula:.  Oleum  essen- 
tiale e  floribus  lavendulx.  Oil  of  lavender. 
Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume,  this  es- 
sential oil  may  be  exhibited  internally,  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  as  a  sti- 
mulant in  nervous  head-achs,  hysteria  and 
debility  of  the  stomach. 

Oleum  lauri.  Oleum  laurinum.  An 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  application, 
generally  rubbed  on  sprains  and  bruises  un- 
attended with  inflammation. 

Oleum  i.imonis.  The  easential  oil  of 
lemons  possesses  stimulant  and  stomachic 
powers,  but  is  principally  used  externally, 
mixed  with  ointments  as  a  perfume. 


Oleum  lini.  Linseed  oil  is  emollient 
and  demulcent,  in  the  dose  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  is  frequently  given 
in  the  form  of  clyster  in  colics  and  obstipa- 
tion. Cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  with  lime- 
water  and  extract  of  lead,  forms,  in  many 
instances,  the  best  application  for  burns 
and  scalds.    See  Linum. 

Oleum  lucii  piscis.  See  Esox  lu- 
tins. 

Oleum  macis.  Oleum  tnyristicx  ex- 
pressum.  Oil  of  mace.  A  fragrant  seba- 
ceous substance,  expressed  in  the  East 
Indies  from  the  nutmeg.  There  are  two 
kinds.  The  best  is  brought  in  stone  jars, 
is  somewhat  soft,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
resembles  in  smell  the  nutmeg.  The  other 
is  brought  from  Holland,  in  flat  square 
cake*.  The  weak  smell  and  faint  colour 
warrants  our  supposing  it  to  be  the  former 
kind  sophisticated.  Their  use  is  chiefly 
external,  in  form  of  plaster,  unguent,  or 
liniment. 

Oleum  malabathii.  An  oil  similar 
in  flavour  to  that  of  cloves,  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
drawn  from  the  leaves  of  the  cinnamon 
tree. 

Oleum  Mentha  piperita.  Formerly 
called  Oleum  essentiale  menth.e  piperittdis> 
Oil  of  peppermint.  Oil  of  peppermint  pos- 
sesses all  the  act  ve  principle  of  the  plant. 
It  is  mostly  used  to  make  the  simple  wa- 
ter ;  mixed  with  rectified  spirit  it  forms  an 
essence,  which  is  put  into  a  variety  of  com- 
pounds, as  sugar  drops  and  trochisches, 
which  are  exhibited  as  stimulants,  carmini- 
tives,  and  stomachics. 

Oleum  Mentha  viridis.  Formerly 
called  Oleum  essentiale  menthae  sativae.  Oil 
of  spearmint.  This  essential  oil  is  mostly 
in  use  for  making  the  simple  water,  but 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  five 
to  two  drops  as  a  carminative,  stomachic, 
and  stimulant. 

Oleum  NEROLr.  Essentia  neruli.  The 
essential  oil  of  the  flowers  of  the  Seville 
orange  tree.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy 
and  France. 

Oleum  myristic.e.  The  essential  oil  of 
nutmeg  is  an  excellent  stimulaut  and  aro- 
matic, and  may  be  exhibited  in  every  case 
where  such  remedies  are  indicated,  with 
advantage. 

Oleum  myristice  expressum.  This 
is  commonly  called  oil  of  mace.  See 
Oleum  macis.  * 

Oleum     nitrioli.  See     Sulphureous 

acid. 

Oleum  olivte.     See  Ohva. 

Oleum  okigani.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  origani.  Oil  of  origanum.  A 
very  acrid  and  stimulating  essential  oil.  It 
is  employed  for  alleviating  the  pain  arising 
from  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making 
the  simple  water  of  marjoram. 
4Df 
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Oleum  Paxils.     See  Palm  oil. 
Oleum  petes.     See  Petroleum, 

Oleum  piMExrv;.  Oil  of  allspice.  A 
Stimulant  and  aromatic  oil. 

Oleum  pulegii.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiak  pulegii.  Oil  of  penny-royal.  A 
Stimulant  and  antispasmodic  oil,  which 
may  be  exhibited  in  hysterical  and  nervous 
affections. 

Oleum  hicini.     Sec  Ricinus. 

Oleum  Boris  haium,  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essentiale  roris  mariai.  Oil  of  rose- 
mary. The  es>tntiai  oil  o.  rosemary  is  an 
excellent  stimulant,  and  may  be  given  with 
great  advantage  in  nervous  anel  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach. 

Oleum  sabinjl.  A  stimula'ing  emmena- 
gogue  ;  it  is  best  administered  with  myrrh, 
in  the  form  of  bolus. 

Oleum  sassafras.  An  agreeable  sti- 
mulating stomachic  carminative  and  sudo- 
rific. 

Oleum  sinapeos.  This  is  an  emollient 
oil,  the  acrid  principle  of  the  mustard  re- 
maining in  the  seed.     See  Sinapis. 

Oleum  succia'i.  Oleum  succini  rectifi- 
catum.  Oil  of  amber  is  mostly  used  ex- 
ternally, as  a  stimulating  application  to 
paralytic  limbs,  or.  those  affected  with 
cramp  and  rheumatism.  Hooping-cough, 
and  other  convulsive  diseases,  are  said  to 
be  relieved  also  by  rubbing  the  spine  wi'h 
this  oil. 

Oleum  sulphuratum.  Formerly  call- 
ed Bulsamum  sxdphuris  simplex.  Sulphu- 
rated oil.  "  Take  ot  v  aslieel  sulphur,  four 
ounces  ;  olive  oil,  a  pint."  Having  heat- 
ed the  oil  in  a  very  large  iron  pot,  add 
the  sulphur  gradually,  and  stir  the  mixture 
after  each  addition,  until  they  have  united. 
This,  which  was  formerly  called  simple 
balsam  of  sulphur,  is  an  acrid  stimulating 
preparation,  and  much  praised  by  some  in 
the  cure  of  coughs  and  other  phthisical 
complaints. 

Oleum  strijj.  A  fragrant  essential  oil, 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  balm  of 
Gilead  plant      Sec  Moldavica. 

Oleum  temf-lixuih.  Oleum  templinum 
verum.  A  terebinth inate  oi  obtained  from 
thefresh  cones  of  the  Pinus  ubies  of  Linnaeus. 

Oleum  terrjE.     See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  terebinth  i.v.e  reutificatum. 
"  Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  a  pint ;  water, 
four  pints."  Distil  over  the  oil.  Sti- 
mulant, diuretic,  and  sudorific  virtues 
are  attributed  to  this  preparation,  in  the 
dose  of  from  ten  drops  to  twenty,  which 
are  given  in  rheumatic  pains  of  the  chronic 
kind,  especially  sciatica.  Its  chief  use 
internally,  however,  is  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic and  styptic.  Uterine,  pulmonic,  gas- 
tric, intestinal,  and  othep  hemoirhages, 
when  passive,  are  more  effectually  relieved 
by  its  exhibition  than  by  any  other  medi- 
cine.   Externally  it  is  applied,  mixed  with 
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ointments,  and  other  applications.tobm. 
sprains,  rheumatic  pains,  indolent  ulc 
burns,  and  scukK 

Oleum  visr.     Stimulant  and   anodyne  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  four  drops. 

OLFACTORY  NERVES.  (Nerv, 
factorii ;  from  olfactus,  the  sense  of  smc  II- 
ing.)  The  first  pair  of  nerves  are  so  term- 
ed, because  they  are  the  organs  of  smelling. 
They  arise  from  the  corpora  striata,  perfo- 
rate the  ethmoid  bone,  and  are  distributed 
very  numerously  on  the  pituitary  membrane 
of  the  nose. 

OLIBANUM.  (From  lebona,  Chald.) 
Thus.  Frankincense.  This  drug  has  re- 
ceived different  appellations,  according  to 
its  different  appearances  ;  the  single  tears 
are  called  simply  olibanum,  or  thus  ;  when 
two  are  joined  together,  thus  mascolum; 
and  when  two  are  very  large,  thus  femini- 
numj  if  several  adhere  to  the  bark,  thus 
corticosum;  the  fine  powder,  which  rub^  off 
from  the  tears,  mica  tburis;  and  the  coarser, 
manna  thuris.  The  gum-resin  that  is  so  call- 
ed, is  the  juice  of  the  Juniperus  lycia; — fo- 
liis  ternis  undique  imbricatis  ovatis  obtusis, 
and  is  brought  from  Turky  and  the  East 
Indies  ;  but  that  which  comes  from  India  is 
less  esteemed.  It  is  said  to  ooze  spontane- 
ously from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  appearing 
in  drops,  or  tears,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  anil 
sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  Olibanum 
has  a  moderately  strong  and  not  very  agree- 
able smell,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  pun- 
gent taste  ;  in  chewing  it  sticks  to  the 
teeth,  becomes  white,  and  renders  the 
saliva  milky.  Laid  on  a  red-hoi  iron,  it 
readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a 
strong  diffusive  and  not  unpleasant  smell. 
On  trituration  with  water,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  dissolves  into  a  milky  liquor, 
which,  on  standing,  deposits  a  portion  of 
resinous  matter.  The  gummy  and  resinous 
parts  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions  ;  and 
though  rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of  the 
olibanum  than  water,  it  extracts  nearly  all 
its  active  matter.  In  antient  times,  oliba- 
num seems  to  have  been  in  great  repute 
in  affections  of  the  head  and  breast,  coughs, 
hxmoptysis,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both 
uterine  and  intestinal  ;  it  was  also  much 
employed  externally.  Recourse  is  seldom 
had  to  this  medicine,  which  is  now  super- 
seded by  myrrh,  and  other  articles  of  the 
resinous  kind.  It  is,  however,  esteemed 
by  many  as  an  adstringent,  and  though  not 
in  general  use,  is  considered  as  a  valuable 
medicine  in  fluor  albus,  and  debilities  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines ;  applied  exter- 
nally in  the  form  o)  plaster,  it  is  said  to  be 
corroborant,  &c.  and  with,  this  intuition  it 
forms  the  ba->is  of  the  emplastnnr.  thuris. 

Oligotrophia.     (From  o,r, . 
T^i<pee  to  nourish.)  Deficient  nourishment. 

Olisthema.  (From  g/jsAsuw,  to  fall  out.) 
A  luxation. 
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OLIVA.        The    olive.        Olea    saliva. 
The  fruit  of  the  Olea  Europea  of  Linnxus  : 
foliis  I'niceolatit  integerrimis,    raccmis,  axil- 
lari/ins   coarctatis.      The  olive-tree,  'in  all 
ages    has    been    gpeatly   celebrated,    and 
held    in  peculiar  estimation,  as  the  boun- 
teous gift  of  heaven ;  it  was  formerly  ex- 
hibited in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  still  considered  as  emblematic 
of  peace  and  plenty.     The  varieties  of  this 
tree  are  numerous,  distinguished  not  only 
hy  the  form  of  the  leaves  but  also  by  the 
shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  fruit ;  as  the 
large  Spanish  olive,  the  small  oblong  Pro- 
vence olive,  Ike.  &c.      These,    when    pic- 
kled, are  well  known  to  us  by  the  names 
of  Spanish  and    French  olives,  which  are 
extremely    grateful    to     many    stomachs, 
and  said  to  excite  appetite  and  promote 
digestion ;    they     are   prepared    from   the 
green   unripe     fruit,    which    is  repeatedly 
steeped    in    water,  to  which  some  quick- 
lime  or    alkaline   salt  is  added,  in  order 
to  shorten  the  operation  :  after  this  they 
are  washed  and  preserved  in  a  pickle  of 
common  salt  and  water,  to  which  an  aro- 
matic is  sometimes  added.     The  principal 
consuption,    however,    of  this  fruit  is   in 
the  prepalion  of  the   common  sallad  oil, 
or  oleum  o/ivte  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  which 
is  obtained  by  grinding  and  pressing  them 
when  thoroughly  ripe  :  the  finer  and  purer 
oil  issues  first  hy  gentle  pressure,  and  the 
inferior  sorts  on  heating  what  is  left,  and 
pressing  it  more  strongly.     The  best  olive 
oil  is  of  a  bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to 
the  taste,  and  without  any  smell :  it  becomes 
rancid  by  age,  and  sooner  if  kept  in  a  warm 
situation.     With  regard   to   its  utility,  oil, 
in  some  shape,  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
our  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and 
affords  much  nourishment.      With  some, 
however,    oily    substances   do    not    unite 
with    the    contents    of   the  stomach,  and 
are  frequently  brought  up  by  eructation ; 
this    happens    more    especially    to    those 
whose    stomachs     abound     with    acid.— 
Oil,  considered  as  a  medicine,  is  supposed 
to  correct  acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and 
relax   the  fibres ;  and   therefore  has   been 
recommended  internally,  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  various  stimtdi,  which  produce  ir- 
ritation,   and    consequent    inflammation  : 
on  this  ground  it  has  been  generally  pre- 
scribed in  coughs,  catarrhal  affections,  and 
erosions.     The  oil  of  olives  is  successfully 
used  in  Switzerland  against  the  txnia  os- 
culis  superjiciaUbiLs,  and  it  is  in  very  high 
estimation    in    this    and   other    countries 
against  nephritic  pains,  spasms,  cholic,  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  &c.     Externally  it 
has   been    found     a    useful  application  to 
bites  and  stings  of  various  poisonous  ani- 
mals-, as  the  mad  clog,  several  serpents,  &c. 
also  to  burns,  tumours,  and  other  affections, 
both  by  itself  or  mixed  in  liniments  or  poul- 
tices.    Oil  rubbed  over  the  bodv  is  said  to 


be  of  great  service  in  dropsies,  particularly 
ascites.    Olive  oil  enters   several  officinal 
compositions,  and  when  united  with  water, 
l>y   the    intervention  of  alkali,    is    usually 
given  in  coughs  and  hoarseness. 
Olive-tree     S-e  Olida. 
Olives.     Sec  Oliva. 
Olive,  spurge      See  Mezereum. 
Olivaiuus.      (From    oliva,    the   olive.) 
Oliviformis.     Resembling    the    olive;    ap- 
plied lo  two  eminences  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  called  corpora   oh- 
varia. 

Ot/irHLYCTis,  (From  oko;,  whole,  and 
<pyux.rit:,  a  pu-tule.)  A  small  hot  ei  up  ion, 
cover. ng  the  whole  body  ;  when  partial,  it 
is  called  phlyctxna. 

Olusathum.      (Id  est.   olus    atrum,    thfe 

black  herb,  from  i:s  black  leaves  )    Lovage. 

Omagra.        (From   vy.oc,    the   shoulder, 

and  aj'g*,    a   seizure.)      The  gout  in  the 

shou  der. 

OMENTITIS.  (Omentitis,-  from  omen- 
turn,  the  caul.)  Inflammation  of  the  omen- 
tum, a  species  of  peritonitis. 

OMENTUM.  (From  omen,  a  guess; 
so  called  because  the  soothsayers  prophesied 
from  an  inspection  of  this  part  )  Epiploon. 
The  caul.  An  adipose  membraneous  viscus 
of  the  abdomen,  that  is  attached  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  intestines.  It  is  thin  and  easily  torn, 
being  formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the  perito- 
neum, with  more  or  less  of  fat  interposed. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  great  omentum 
and  the  lit  le  omentum. 

The  omentum  majus,  which  is  also  term- 
ed omentum  gastrocotia/m,  arises  from  the 
whole  of  the  great  curvature  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  even  as  far  as  the  spleen,  from 
whence  it  descends  loosely  behind  the 
abdominal  parieties,  and  over  the  intestines 
to  the  navel,  and  sometimes  into  the  pelvis. 
Having  descended  thus  far,  its  inferior  mar- 
gin turns  inwards  and  ascends  again,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  where 
its  vessels  enter. 

The  omentum  minus,  or  omentum  hepatico- 
gastricum,  arises  posteriorly  from  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver.  It  is  composed  of  a 
duplicature  of  peritoneum,  passes  over  the 
duodenum,  and  small  lobe  of  the  liver ;  it 
also  passes  by  the  lobulus  spigelii  and  pan- 
creas, proceeds  into  the  colon  and  small 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  is  implanted 
ligamentous  into  the  oesophagus.  It  is  in 
this  omentum  that  Winslow  discovered  a 
natural  opening,  winch  goes  by  his  name. 
If  air  be  blown  in  at  the  foramen  of  Win- 
slow,  which  is  always  found  behind  the  lo- 
bulus spigelii,  between  the  right  side  of  the 
liver  and  hepatic  vessels,  the  vena  portarum 
and  duodenum,  the  cavity  of  the  omentum, 
and  all  its  sacs  may  be  distended. 

The  omentum  is  always  double,  and  be- 
tween its  lamellae  closely  connected  by 
very  tender  cellular  substance,  the  vessels 
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are  dristributed  and  the  fat  collected. 
Where  the  top  of  the  right  kidney,  and 
the  lobulus  spigelius  of  the  liver,  with  the 
subjacent  large  vessels,  form  an  angle  with 
the  duodenum,  there  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  colon,  which  comes  from  the 
peritoneum  joining  with  the  membrane  of 
the  duodenum,  which  also  arises  immedi- 
ately from  the  peritoneum  lying  upon  the 
kidney,  enters  the  back  into  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver,  for  a  considerable 
space,  is  continuous  with  its  external  coat, 
contains  the  gall-bladder  supports  the  he- 
patic vessels,  and  is  very  yellow  and  slippe- 
ry. Behind  this  membranous  production, 
betwixt  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  hepatic 
vessels,  vena  portarum,  biliary  ducts,  aor- 
ta, and  adjacent  duodenum,  there  is  the 
natural  opening  just  mentioned,  by  which 
air  may  be  blown  extensively  into  all  the 
cavity  of  the  omentum.  From  thence,  in  a 
course  continuous  with  this  membrane  from 
the  pylorus  and  the  smaller  curvature  of 
ihe  stomach,  the  external  membrane  of  the 
liver  joins  in  such  a  manner  with  that  of 
the  stomach,  that  the  thin  membrane  of 
the  liver  is  continued  out  of  the  fossa  of  the 
venal  duct,  across  the  little  lobe  into  the 
stomach,  stretched  before  the  lobe  and 
before  the  pancreas.  This  little  omentum, 
or  omentum  hepotico-gastricum,  when  in- 
flated, resembles  a  cone,  and  gradually  be- 
coming harder  and  emaciated,  it  changes 
into  a  true  ligament,  by  which  the  oesopha- 
gus is  connected  to  the  diaphragm.  But 
the  larger  omentum,  the  omentum  gastro- 
caslicum,  is  of  a  much  greater  extent.  It 
begins  at  the  first  accession  of  the  right 
gastro-epiploic  artery  to  the  stomach,  being 
continued  there  from  the  upper  plate  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon  ;  and  then  from  the 
whole  great  curve  of  the  stomach,  as  far  as 
the  spleen,  and  also  from  the  right  convex 
end  of  the  stomach  towards  the  spleen, 
until  it  also  terminates  in  a  ligament,  that 
ties  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  spleen 
to  the  stomach  :  this  is  the  anterior  lamina. 
Being  continued  downward,  sometimes  to 
the  navel,  sometimes  to  the  pelvis,  it  hangs 
before  the  intestines,  and  behind  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen,  until  its  lower  edge 
being  reflected  upon  itself,  ascends,  leaving 
an  intermediate  vacuity  between  it  and  the 
anterior  lamina,  and  is  continued  to  a 
very  great  extent,  into  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  transverse  colon,  and  lastly, 
into  the  sinus  of  the  spleen,  by  which  the 
large  blood-vessels  are  received,  and  it 
ends  finally  on  the  oesophagus,  under  the 
diaphragm.  Behind  the  stomach,  and  be- 
fore the  pancreas,  its  cavity  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  smaller  omentum.  To  this 
the  omentum  colicum  is  connected,  which 
arises  farther  to  the  right  than  the  first  ori- 
gin of  the  omentum  gastrocolicum  from  the 
mesocolon,  with  the  cavity  of  which  it  is 
continuous,  but  produced  solely  from  the 


colon  and  its  external  membrane,  which 
departs  double  from  the  intestine  ;  it  is 
prolonged,  and  terminates  by  a  conical  ex- 
tremity, sometimes  of  longer,  sometimes 
of  shorter  extent,  above  the  intestinum 
caecum.  For  all  the  blood  which  returns 
from  the  omentum  and  mesocolon,  goes 
into  the  vena  portarum,  and  by  that  into 
the  liver  itself.  The  omentum  gastrocoli- 
cum is  furnished  with  blood  from  each  of 
the  gastro-epiploic  arteries,  by  many  de- 
scending articulated  branches,  of  which  the 
most  lateral  are  the  longest,  and  the  lowest 
anastomose  by  minute  twigs  with  those 
of  the  colon.  It  also  has  branches  from  the 
splenic,  duodenal,  and  adipose  arteries, 
The  omentum  colicum  has  its  arteries  from 
the  colon,  as  also  the  smaller  appendices, 
and  also  from  the  duodenal  and  right  epi- 
ploic. The  arteries  of  the  small  omentum 
come  from  the  hepatic*,  and  from  the 
right  and  left  coronaries.  The  omentum 
being  fat  and  indolent,  has  very  small 
nerves.  They  arise  from  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair,  both  in  the  greater  and  lesser 
curvatures  of  the  stomach.  The  arteries 
of  the  mesentery  are  in  general  the  same 
with  those  which  go  to  the  intestine,  and  of 
which  the  smaller  branches  remain  In  the 
glands  and  fat  of  the  mesentery.  Various 
small  accessory  arteries  go  to  both  meso- 
colons, from  the  intercostals,  spermatics, 
lumbars,  and  capsular,  to  the  transverse 
portion  from  the  splenic  artery,  and  pan- 
creato-duodenalis,  and  to  the  left  meso- 
colon, from  the  branches  of  the  aorta  going 
to  the  lumbar  glands.  The  veins  of  the 
omentum  in  general  accompany  the  arte- 
ries, and  unite  into  simular  trunks ;  those 
of  the  left  part  of  the  gastrocolic  omentnm 
into  the  splenic,  and  also  those  of  the  he- 
patigastric,  which  likewise  sends  its  blood 
to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portarum  ;  those 
from  the  larger  and  right  part  of  the  gastro- 
colic omentum,  from  the  omentum  colicum, 
and  from  the  appendices  epiploides,  into 
the  mesenteric  trunk.  All  the  veins  of 
the  mesentery  meet  together  in  one  wick, 
in  the  true  trunk  of  the  large  vena  porta- 
rum, being  collected  first  into  two  large 
branches,  of  which  the  one,  the  mesenteric, 
receives  the  gastro-epiploic  vein,  the  colicae 
mediae,  the  iliocolica,  and  all  those  of  the 
small  intestines,  as  far  as  the  duodenum  ; 
the  other,  which  going  transversely,  inserts 
itself  into  the  former,  above  the  origin  of 
the  duodenum,  carries  back  the  blood  of 
the  left  gastric  veins,  and  those  of  the 
rectum,  except  the  lowermost,  which  be- 
longs partly  to  those  of  the  bladder  and 
partly  to  the  hypogastric  branches  of  the 
pelvis.  The  vein  which  is  called  haemor- 
rhoidalis  interna  is  sometimes  inserted  ra- 
ther into  the  splenic  than  into  the  mesen- 
teric vein.  Has  the  omentum  also  lympha- 
tic vessels  ?  Certainly  there  are  conglobate 
glands,  both  in  the  little  omentum  and  in 
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the  gastro-colicum ;  and  ancient  anato- 
mists have  observed  pellucid  vessels  in  the 
omentum ;  and  a  modern  has  described  them 
for  lacteals  of  the  stomach. 

Omentum    colicum.        See  Omentum. 
Omentum  gastro-colicum.     See   Omen- 
tum. 

Omentum  hepatico-gastricum.  See 
Omentum. 

OMO.  Names  compounded  with  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  scapula  ;  from  a>/xo{,  the  shoulder,  As, 

Omocotile.  (From  a>f*os,  the  shoulder, 
and  kotukh,  a  cavity.)  The  cavity  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  articulated. 

OMO-HYOIDEUS.  Caroco-hyoideus  of 
Albinus  and  Douglas,  scapula  hyodien  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
os  hyoides  and  shoulder,  that  pulls  the  os 
hyoides  obliquely  downwards.  It  arises 
broad,  thin,  and  fleshy,  from  the  superior 
costa  of  the  scapula,  near  the  semilunar 
notch,  and  from  the  ligament  that  runs 
across  it ;  thence  ascending  obliquely,  it 
becomes  tendinous  below  the  sternocleido- 
mastoideus,  and  growing  fleshy  again,  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides. 

OMOPLATA.  (From  ayxor,  the  shoul- 
der, and  <arA.*Tt/c,  broad.)     See  Scapula. 

Omoplato-hyoidjeus.  The  same  as 
Omohyoid<tus. 

Omotocos.  (From  ajuo;,  crude,  and 
T*cTfl),  to  bring  forth.)     A  miscarriage. 

Omotkibes.  (From  u/uot,  crude,  and  tyCu, 
to  bruise.)  Oil  expressed  from  unripe 
olives. 

Omphacinum.  (From  ou<pa>tiov,  the  juice 
of  unripe  grapes.)  Oil  expressed  from  un- 
ripe olives. 

Omphacion.  Omphacium.  (From  c^axoc, 
an  unripe  grape )  The  juice  of  unripe 
grapes  ;  and  by  some  applied  to  that  of 
wild  apples,  or  crabs,  commonly  called  Ver- 
juice. 

Ompiiacitis.  (From  v/xquxoc,  an  unripe 
grape,  because  it  resembles  an  unripe  grape 
in  its  sour  astringent  state.)  A  small  kind 
of  gall  ;  an  excrescence  from  the  oak. 

Omphacomeli.  (From  of«paxor,  an  un- 
ripe grape,  and  /ui\i,  honey.)  A  sort  of 
oxymel  made  of  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes 
and  honey. 

Omfhalocarpus.  (From  ofjupxxoc,  the 
navel,  and  xetgro;,  fruit;  so  called  because  its 
fruit  resemble-  a  navel.)   Cleavers  ;  hayrift'. 

OMPHALOCELE.  (From  o/uqaxoc,  the 
navel,  and  xm*,  a  tumour.)  An  umbilical 
hernia.     See  Hernia. 

Omphalodes.  (From  o//<fotAcf,  a  navel ;  so 
named  because  the  calyx  is  excavated  in 
the  middle  like  the  human  navel.)  A 
plant  resembling  borage. 

Omphalomantia.  (From  o^u^axoc,  the 
navel,  and  /uatvTK/*,  to  prophesy.)  The 
foolish  vaticination  of  midwives,  who  pre- 
tend to  foretel  the  number  of  the  future 
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offspring  from  the  number  of  knots  in  the 
navel. 

OMPHALOS.  (From  o^nxurna,,  to  roll 
up.)     Trie  navel. 

OMPHALOTOMIA.  (From  gju^smk,  the 
navel,  and  <ny.w,  to  cut.)  The  separation  of 
the  navel-string. 

Onagra.  (From  ovaj-goj,  the  wild  ass,  so 
called  because  it  is  said  to  tame  wild  beasts.) 
Also  a  name  tor  the  rheumatism  in  the 
elbow. 

ONEIRODYNIA.  (From  ovwgov,  a  dream, 
and  o<T[/v»,  anxiety.)  Disturbed  imagination 
during  sleep.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Neuroses,  and  order  Vesanix  of  Cul- 
len,  containing  two  species, 

1.  Oneirodynia  aciiva,  walking  in  the 
sleep. 

2.  Oneirodynia  gravans,  the  incubus,  or 
night-mare.     See  Night-mare. 

Oneirogmos.  (From  oni^oyro,  to  drearn.) 
Venereal  dreams. 

Oneirogonos.  (From  ovagw,  a  dream,  and 
yw»,  the  seed.)  So  the  Greeks  call  an  oc- 
casional emission  of  the  semen  in  sleep, 
when  it  only  happens  rarely. 

Onion.     See  Cepa. 

Onion,  sea.     See  Scilla. 

Onis.  (From  owe,  an  ass.)  the  dung  of 
an  ass.    It  was  in  repute  with  Hippocrates. 

Oniscus-  (From  eeoc,  an  ass  ;  so  called 
because  like  the  ass  it  requires  much  beat- 
ing before  it  is  useful.)  The  stock-fish. 
Also  the  slow-worm. 

Oniscus  asellus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  woodlouse.     See  Millepedes. 

Onitis.  (From  ovo;,  an  ass,  because  asses 
covet  it.)  The  origanum  plant. 

Onobrtchis.  (From  ovoc,  an  ass,  and 
5giT£a>,  to  bray ;  so  called,  according  to 
Blanchard,  because  the  smell  or  taste 
makes  asses  bray.)  Holy  hay  :  saintfoin  ; 
cockshead  vetch. 

ONONIS.  (From  ovoc,  an  ass,  because  it 
interrupts  asses  when  at  plough.)  I.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Order,  Decan- 
drio.  2.  The  pharmaopceial  name  of  the 
Resta.  bovis.  Arresta  bovis.  Remora  aratri. 
Rest  harrow.  Thero'ts  of  this  plant,  Ono- 
nis spinosa,  vel  arvsnsis  of  Linnaeus,  have  a 
faint  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  bit- 
terisn,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  Their 
active  matter  is  confined  to  the  cortical 
part,  which  has  been  sometimes  given  in 
powder,  or  other  forms,  as  aR  aperient  and 
diuretic. 

Ononis  arvensis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rest  harrow.     See  Ononis. 

Ononis  spinosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rest  harrow.     See  Ononis. 

OXOPORDIUM       ACANTHIUM.  (OvoflWoV  ; 

from  on;,  an  ass,  and  vi^o,  to  break  wind  ; 
so  named  from  its  being  much  coveted  by 
asses,  and  from  the  noise  it  makes  upon 
pressure.)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cotton-thistle.    See  Carduus  tormentosm. 
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Ovosma  TiHioiDEs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  an- 
chusa  lutea  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
supposedmto  posses  menagogue  virtues. 

Onychia.  (From  en>|,  the  nail.)  A 
whitlow  at  the. side  of  the  finger  nail. 

ONYX.  Ovu%.  Unguis.  An  abscess, 
or  collection  of  pus  between  the  lamella 
of  the  cornea ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  stone  called  onyx.  The  di- 
agnostic signs  are,  a  white  spot  or  speck, 
prominent,  soft,  and  fluctuating.  The  spe- 
cies are  : 

1.  Jibscessus  svperficialis,  arising  jfrom 
inflammation,  not  dangerous,  for  it  va- 
nishes when  the  i.itfammation  is  resolved  by 
the  u  e  of  astringent  collyna. 

2.  jibscessus  profundus,  or  a  deep  ab- 
scess, which  is  deeper  seated  between  the 
lamellae  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  break- 
ing internally,  and  forming  an  hypopium  : 
when  it  opens  externally  it  leaves  a  fistuia 
upon  the  cornea  ;  whenever  the  pus  is  ex- 
siccated, there  remains  a  leucoma. 

Ooeides.  (From  *o»,  an  egg,  and  t/<for, 
a  likeness.)  An  epithet  for  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Opiiioglossoidks.  (From  c<piiyhco-<rov, 
ophioglossum,  and  ttfos,  a  likeness.)  A 
fungus  resembling  the  adder's  tongue. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM.  (From  o$k,  a  ser- 
pent, and  yKu>rv±,  a  tongue  ;  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  fruit.)  Adders  tongue. 

OpmonnmzA  Jrewoos.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  radix 
serpentum  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Mungos  radix. 

Ophiobcorodok,  (From  o<p«,  a  serpent, 
and  o-kip'J'w,  garlic,  so  named  because  it 
is  spotted  like  a  serpent.)  Broad-leaved 
garlic. 

OpmosTArHYLUM.  (From  c<pn,  a  serpent, 
and  rcLQuhH,  a  berry,  so  called  because  ser- 
pents teed  upon  its  berries.)  White  briony. 
See  Bryonia. 

OratoxixuM  sf.rpkntinum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  tree  whose  wood  is  term- 
ed lignum  serpentinum.  See  Serpentinum 
ignum. 

Omars.  (0<?gt.?.  The  lowest  part  of  the 
forehead,  where  the  eye-brows  prow.  Also 
an  herb  so  called  because  its  juice  was  used 
to  make  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows  black. 

OPHTHALMIA.  (From  o$fl«A./uor,  the 
eye.)  Ophthalmitis.  An  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye.  The  symptoms  which 
characterize  this  disease  are  a  preternatural 
redness  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  owing 
to  a  tumescence  of  its  blood-vessel ;  pain 
and  heat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye, 
often  attended  with  a  sensation  of  some 
extraneous  body  between  the  eye  and  eye- 
lid and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears.  All 
these  symptoms  are  commonly  increased 
by  motion  of  the  eye,  or  its  coverings,  and 
likewise  by  exposure  to  light.     We  judge 


of  the  depth  of 'the  inflammation  by  that 
degree  of  pain  produced  by  light  thrown 
upon  the  eye.  When  the  pain  produced 
by  light  is  considerable,  we  have  much  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  the  parts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  and  especially  the  retina,  are 
chiefly  affected,  and,  vice  versa,  when  ihe 
pain  is  not  much  increased  by  this  expo- 
sure, we  conclude  with  great  probability 
that  the  inflamation  is  confined  perhaps 
entirely  to  the  external  covering  of  the  eye. 
In  superficial  affections  of  this  kind  too  the 
symptoms  are  in  general  local;  but,  when- 
ever the  inflammation  is  deep  seated,  it  is 
attended  with  severe  shooting  pains  through 
the  head,  and  fever  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree commonly  takes  place.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  there  is  for 
the  most  part  a  very  plentiful  flow  of  tears, 
which  frequently  become  so  hot  and  acrid 
as  to  excoriate  the  neighbouring  parts, 
but  it  often  happens  after  the  disease  has 
been  of  some  duration,  that  together  with 
the  tears  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
yellow  purulent-like  matter  is  discharged, 
and  when  the  inflammation  has  either 
spread  to  the  eyelids,  or  has  been  seated 
there  from  the  beginning,  as  soon  as  the 
tarsi  becomes  affected  a  discharge  takes 
place  of  a  viscid  glutinous  kind  of  matter, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  patient's  distress, 
as  it  tends  to  increase  the  inflammation  by 
cementing  the  eye-lids  so  firmly  together  as 
to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
them. 

Ophthalmia  is  divided  into  external,  when 
the  inflammation  is  superficial,  and  internal, 
when  the  inflammation  is  deep  seated,  and 
the  globe  of  the  eye  is  much  affected. 

In  severe  ophthalmia  two  distinct  stages 
are  commonly  observable  ;  the  first  is  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  pain 
in  the  eye,  and  considerable  febrile  disor- 
der ;  the  second  is  comparatively  a  chronic 
affection  without  pain  and  fever.  The  eye 
is  merely  weakened,  moister  than  in  the 
healthy  state,  and  more  or  less  red. 

Ophthalmia  may  be  induced  by  a  variety 
of  exciting  causes  as  operate  in  producing 
inflammation  in  other  situations.  A  severe 
cold  in  which  the  eyes  are  affected  at  the 
same  time  with  the  pituitary  cavities,  fau- 
ces, and  trachea  ;  change  of  weather  ;  sud- 
den transition  from  heat  to  cold  ;  ihe  pre- 
valence of  cold  winds,  residence  in  damp 
or  sandy  countries,  in  the  hot  season ;  ex- 
posure of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  ravs  of  the 
sun  ;  are  causes  usually  enumerated,  and 
considering  which,  it  does  not  seem  ex i in- 
ordinary that  ophthalmia  should  often 
make  its  appearance  as  an  epidemic,  and  af- 
flict persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  Besides 
these  exciting  causes,  writers  also  generally 
mention  the  suppression  of  sonic  habitual 
discharge,  as  of  the  menses,  bleedings  fi-om 
the  nose,  from  hemorrhoids,  ike.  Besides 
which,  inflammation   of  th 
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occasioned  by  the  venereal  and  scrophulous 
virus. 

OPHTHALMIC  GANGLION.  Gan- 
glion op/ithalmiciim.  Lenticular  ganglion. 
This  ganglion  is  formed  in  the  orbit,  by  the 
union  of  a  branch  of  the  third  or  fourth 
pair  with  the  first  brancli  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves. 

OPHTHALMIC  NERVE.  JVervus  op- 
thubmcus.  Orbital  nerve.  The  first 
branch  of  the  ganglion  or  expansion  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  is  from  this  nerve 
that  a  branch  is  given  oft",  to  form,  with  a 
branch  of  the  sixth,  the  great  intercostal 
nerve. 

Opthalmici  extebvi.  See  Metores 
ocidorum. 

OPHTHALMODYNIA.  (From  o<p0*oc, 
an  eye,  and  c£w»,  pain.)  A  vehement  pain 
in  the  eye,  without,  or  with  very  little 
redness.  The  sensation  of  pain  is  various, 
as  itching,  burning,  or  as  if  gravel  were 
between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  lids. 
The  species  are  : 

1.  Ophthalmodinia  rheumatica,  which  is  a 
pain  in  the  muscular  expansions  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  without  redness  in  the 
albuginea.  The  rheumatic  inflammation 
is  serous,  and  rarely  produces  redness. 

2.  Ophthalmodynia  periodica,  is  a  periodi- 
cal pain  in  the  eye,  without  redness. 

3.  Ophthulmodnyia  spasmodical  a  press- 
ing pain  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  arising 
from  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye,  in  nervous,  hysteric,  and  hy- 
pochondriac persons.  It  is  observed  to 
terminate  by  a  flow  of  tears. 

4.  Ophthalmodynia  froman  internal  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye.  In  this  disorder,  there 
is  a  pain  and  sensation  as  if  the  globe  was 
pressed  out  of  the  orbit. 

5.0phthalmodynia  hydropthalmica.  After 
a  great  pain  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  os 
frontis,  the  sight  is  obscured,  the  pupil  is 
dilated,  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears 
larger,  pressing  on  the  lid.  This  species  is 
likewise  perceived  from  an  incipient  hy- 
dropthalmia  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

6.  Ophthalmodynia  arenosa,  is  an  itching 
and  sensation  of  pain  in  the  eye,  as  if  sand 
or  gravel  were  lodged  between  the  globe 
and  lid. 

7.  Ophthalmodynia  symptomatica,  which 
is  a  symptom  of  some  other  eye-disease, 
and  is  to  be  cured  by  removing-  the  exci- 
ting cause. 

8.  Ophthalmodynia  cancrosa,  which  arises 
from  cancerous  acrimony  deposited  in  the 
eye,  and  is  rarely  curable. 

Ophthalmoponia.  (From  o<p9*x//oc,  the 
eye,  and  srcnai,  to  labour-)  An  intense 
pain  in  the  eye,  whence  the  light  is  intole- 
rable. 

OPHTHALMOPVOSIS.  (From  o<f>8ax,u«, 
an  eye,  and  irlotrt:,  a  fall.)  A  falling  down 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  on  the  cheek,  can- 
thus,  or  upwards,   the  globe  itself  being 


scarce  altered  in  magnitude.  The  cause  is 
a  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  ligamen- 
tous expansions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
The  species  are : 

1.  Ophthalmoptosis  violenta,  which  is  ge- 
nerated by  a  violent  contusion  or  strong 
stroke,  as  happens  sometimes  in  boxing. 
The  eye  falls  out  of  the  socket  on  the 
cheek  or  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  from 
the  elongation  and  extension  of  the  optic 
rierve  occasions  immediate  blindness. 

2.  Ophthalmoptosis,  from  a  tumour  with- 
in the  orbit.  An  exostosis,  tophs,  abscess, 
encysted  tumours,  as,  atheroma,  hygroma, 
or  schirrhus,  forming  within  the  orbit,  in- 
duration of  the  orbital  adeps,  may  throw  the 
bulb  of  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  upwards, 
downwards,  or  towards  either  canthus. 

3.  Ophthalmoptosis  paralytica,  or  the  pa- 
ralytic ophthalmoptosis,  which  arises  from 
a  paralysis  or  palsy  of  the  recti  muscles^ 
from  hence  a  strwftger  power  in  the  oblique 
muscles  ot  the  bulb. 

4.  Ophthalmoptosis  staphylomatica.  when 
the  staph)  loma  depresses  the  inferior  eye- 
lid and  extends  on  the  cheek. 

OPIATE.  (Medicamentum  opiatum  ; 
from  the  effects  being  like  that  of  opium.) 
A  medicine  that  procures  sleep,  &c.  See 
Anodynes. 

Opion.  (Ottiov.)  Opium. 
Opismus.    (From  omov,  opium.)   An  opi- 
ate confection. 

Opisthenah.  (From  omo-iiiv,  backwards 
and  6»ag,  the  palm.)  The  back  part  of  the 
palm. 

Opisthocranium.  (From  omo-Qtv,  back- 
ward, and  Kgctv/ov,  the  head.)  The  occiput, 
or  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

Opisthocvphosis.  (From  ot/o-Sjv,  back- 
ward, and  Ku<pa>o-K,  a  gibbosity.)  A  curved 
spine. 

OPISTHOTONOS.  (From  ewflw,  back- 
wards, and  Tuva,  to  draw.)  A  fixed  spasm 
of  several  muscles,  so  as  to  keep  the  body- 
in  a  fixed  position,  and  bent  backwards. 
Cullen  considers  it  as  a  variety  of  tetantus. 
See  Tetanus. 

OPIUM.  (Probably  from  otcc,  juice  ; 
or  from  opi,  Arab.)  Opium  Thebaicum, 
from  being  anciently  prepared  chiefly  at 
Thebes-  Opion  and  manus  dei,  so  called 
from  its  extensive  medical  properties. 
Called  also  by  the  Arabians  affion.  Afiun, 
Opium  is  the  concreted  milky  juice  which 
exudes  from  the  unripe  heads  i>r  capsules 
of  poppies,  when  incisions  are  made  in 
them  ;  this  juice  is  gradually  exsiccated  to 
a  proper  consistence. 

The  species  of  poppy  is  the  papaver  som- 
niferum,  of  Linnaeus  : — calycifnis  capsulis- 
que  glubris  Joliis  amplexicaulibus  incisis.  It 
is  brought  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  where  pop- 
pies are  cultivated  for  this  use  in  fields,  as 
corn  among  us.  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
collected  has  been  described  long  ago  by 
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Kxmpfer  and  others;  but  the  most  cir- 
cum-jtantial  detail  of  the  culture  of  the 
poppy,  and  the  method  of  procuring  the 
opium,  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Kerr,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  province  ot  Bahar :  he  says, 
"  The  field  being  well  prepared  by  the 
plough  and  harrow,  and  reduced  to  an 
exact  level  superficies,  it  is  then  divided 
into  quadrangular  areas  of  seven  feet  long, 
and  five  feet  in  breadth,  leaving  two  feet 
of  interval,  which  is  raised  five  or  six 
inches,  and  excavated  into  an  aqueduct 
for  conveying  water  to  every  area,  for 
which  purpose  they  have  a  well  in  every 
cultivated  field.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
October  or  November.  The  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  six  or  eight  inches  distant 
from  each  other,  and  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water;  when  the  young  plants 
are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  they  are  wa- 
tered more  sparingly.  But  the  cultivator 
spreads  all  over  the  arils  a  nutrient  cum- 
post  of  ashes,  human  excrements,  cow- 
dung,  and  a  large  portion  of  nitrous  earth, 
scraped  from  the  highways  and  old  mud 
walls.  When  the  plants  are  nigh-flower- 
ing, they  are  watered  profusely,  to  increase 
the  juice. 

When  the  capsules  are  half  grown,  no 
more  water  is  given,  and  they  begin  to  col- 
lect the  opium. 

At  sunset  they  make  two  longitudinal 
double  incisions  upon  each  half  ripe  cap- 
sule, passing  from  below  upwards,  and 
taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  capsule.  The  incisions  are  re- 
pealed every  evening  until  each  capsule 
has  received  six  or  eight  wounds ;  then  are 
they  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.  The 
ripe  capsules  afford  little  or  no  juice.  If 
the  wound  was  made  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  a  cicatrix  would  be  too  soon  formed. 
The  night  dews,  by  their  moisture,  favour 
the  exstillation  of  the  juice. 

Early  in  the  morning,  old  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  collect  the  juice  by  scraping  it 
off  the  wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop, 
and  deposit  the  whole  in  an  earthen  pot, 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  hand  in  the 
open  sunshine,  until  it  becomes  of  a  con- 
siderable spissitude.  It  is  then  formed  into 
cakes  of  a  globular  shape,  and  about  four 
pounds  in  weight,and  laid  into  little  earthen 
basins  to  be  further  exsiccated.  These  cakes 
are  covered  over  with  the  poppy  or  tobac- 
co leaves,  and  dried  until  they  are  fit  for 
sale.  Opium  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
cow-dung,  the  extract  of  the  poppy  plant 
procured  by  boiling  and  various  other  sub- 
stances which  they  keep  in  secresy." 

This  process,  however,  is  now  but  rarely 
practised,  the  consumption  of  this  drug 
being  too  great  to  be  supplied  by  that  me- 
thod of  collection. 

The  best  sort  of  the  officinal  opium  is  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  heads,  or  of  the 
heads  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  in- 


spissated by  a  gentle  heat ;  this  was  for- 
merly called  meconium,  in  distinction  from 
the  true  opium,  or  juice  which  issues  spon- 
taneously. 

The  inferior  sorts  (for  there  are  conside- 
rable differences  in  the  quality  of  tin- 
drug,)  are  said  to  be  prepared  by  boiling 
the  plant  in  water  and  evaporating  the 
strained  decoction  ;  but  as  no  kind  of  our 
opium  will  totally  dissolve  in  water,  the 
juice  is  most  probably  extracted  by  ex- 
pression. Newman  was  informed  by  some 
Turks  at  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  that  in  some 
places  the  heads,  stalks,  and  leaves  are  com- 
mitted to  the  press  together,  and  that  this 
juice  inspissated  affords  a  very  good  opium. 

On  this  head  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  that 
the  point  has  not  yet  been  fully  deter- 
mined. It  is  commonly  supposed,  that 
whatever  preparations  the  Turks  may 
make  from  the  poppy  for  their  own  use, 
ihe  opium  brought  to  us  is  really  the  milky 
juice  collected  from  incisions  made  in  the 
heads,  as  described  by  Ka:mpfer.  It  is 
certain  that  an  extract  made  by  boiling 
the  heads,  or  the  heads  and  stalks  in  wa- 
ter, is  much  weaker  than  opium  ;  but  it 
appears  also,  that  the  pure  milky  tears  are 
considerably  stronger. 

The  principles  separable  from  opium  are, 
a  resin,  gum,  a  minute  proportion  of  saline 
matter,  water  and  earth,  which  are  inti- 
mately combined  together,  insomuch  that 
all  the  three  dissolve  almost  equally  in 
water  and  in  spirit.  It  is  probably  to  the 
saline  principle  Nicholson  observes  in  this 
and  other  vegetables  that  the  intimacy  of 
union  is  in  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 

Four  ounces  of  opium,  treated  with  al- 
kohol,  yielded  three  ounces  and  four  scru- 
ples of  resinous  extract ;  five  drachms  and 
a  scruple  of  insoluble  impurities  remaining. 
On  taking  four  ounces  more,  and  applying 
water  at  first,  Newman  obtained  two 
ounces  five  drachms  and  one  scruple  of 
gummy  extract ;  the  insoluble  part  amount- 
ing here  to  seven  drachms  and  a  scruple. 
In  distillation,  alkohol  brought  over  little 
or  nothing  ;  but  the  distilled  water  was 
considerably  impregnated  with  the  peculiar 
ill  smell  of*  opium. 

From  this  analysis  may  be  estimated  the 
effects  of  different  solvents  upon  it.  Al- 
cohol and  proof  spirit  dissolving  its  resin, 
afford  tinctures  possessing  all  its  virtues. 
Water  dissolves  its  gummy  part,  which  is 
much  less  active,  but  a  part  of  the  resin 
is  at  the  same  time  taken  up  by  the  me- 
dium of  the  gum.  Wines  also  afford  solu- 
tions possessing  the  virtues  of  opium.  Vi- 
negar dissolves  its  active  matter,  but 
greatly  impairs  its  powers. 

The  use  of  this  celebrated  medicine, 
though  not  unknown  to  Hippocrates,  can 
be  clearly  traced  to  Diagoias,  who  «' 
nearly  his  cotemporary,  and  its  importance 
has  ever  since  been  gradually  advanced  by 
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succeeding  physicians  of  different  nations,  per,  where  local  inflammation,  especially  of 

Its  extensive  practical  utility,  however,  has  the  brain,  or  of  Us  membranes,  exU 

not   been  long    well  understood;    and  in  In  intermittent  fiver,  the  exhibition  of 

this  country  perhaps  may   be  dated  from  an  opiate  renders  the   paroxysms   milder, 

the    time   of  Sydenham.      Opium    is    the  and  facilitates  the  cure.      Dr.    Cullen  re- 


chief  narcotic  now  employed;  it  acts  di- 
rectly upon  the  nervous  power,  diminish 
ing  the  sensibility,  irritability,  and  mobi 
bility  of  the  system ;  and,  according  to 
Cullen,    in    a  certain   manner    suspending1 


commends  the  union  of  opium  with  bark, 
which  enables  the  stomach  to  bear  the  lat- 
ter in  larger  doses,  and  adds  considerably 
to  its  efficacy. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  profluvia 


the   motion    of   the    nervous    fluid  to  and  catarrh   cholera,  opium  is  employed  to  les- 

from    the    brain,    and     thereby    inducing  sen  the  discharge,  and    is   frequently  the 

sleep,  one  of  its  principal  effects.     From  principal    remedy   in    effecting    the    cure, 

this  sedative   power  of  opium,  by  which  In  passive  hxmorrhagy,  it  proves  useful  by 

it  allays  pain,  inordinate  action,  and  rest-  its   stimulant  power.     In  reirocedent  gout 

lessness,  it  naturally  follows  that  it  may  be  it  is  used  as  a  powerful  stimulant, 

employed  with  advantage  in  a  great  varie-  In  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases  it 

ty  of  diseases.      Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  is  advantageously    administered,  with  the 

any  disorder,  in  which,  under  some  circum-  view  of  relieving  symptoms,  or  even  of  ef- 

stances,  its  use   is  not   found  proper ;  and  fecting  a  permanent  cure,  and  in  several  of 

though  in  many  cases  it  fails  of  producing  them  it  requires  to  be  given  to  a  very  great 

sleep,  yet,  if  taken  in  a  full  dose,  it  occa-  extent. 

sions  a  pleasant  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  In  lues  venerea  it  promotes  the  action  of 

a  drowsiness,  which  approaches  to  sleep,  mercury,  and  relieves  the  irritation  arising 

and  winch   always    refreshes    the    patient,  either  from  that  remedy,  or  from  the  disease. 

Besides  the  sedative  power  of  opium,  it  In  the  year  1779,  opium   was  introduced 

is  known   to   act  more  or  less  as  a  stimu-  into  practice  as  a  specific  against  the  lues 

lant,  when  given  in  a  larger  dose,  exciting  venerea.      It  was  employed    in  several  of 

the    motion  of  the   blood.       By   a  certain  the  military    hospitals,   where   it  acquired 

conjoined  effort  of  this   sedative  and  sti-  the  reputation  of  a  most  efficacious  reme- 

mulant  effect,  opium  has  been  thought  to  dy;  and    Dr.    Michaelis,   physician    of  the 

produce  intoxication,  a  quality  for  which  Hessian  forces,  published  an  account  of  a 

it  is  much  used  in  eastern  countries.  great  number  of    successful    experiments 

The  principal  indications  which  opium  is  made  with  it,    in  the   first  volume  of  the 

capable   of  fulfilling   are,   supporting    the  Medical  Communications  in  the  year  1784. 

actions  of  the  system,  allaying  pair,  and  ir-  Opium  was   afterwards    given  as    an    anti- 

ritation,    relieving    spasmodic    action,    in-  venereal  remedy  in  some  foreign  hospitals, 

ducing  sleep,  and   checking  morbidly  in-  Many  trials  were  also  made  of  its  virtues 


creased  secretions.  It  is  differently  admi- 
nistered, as  it  is  designed  to  fulfil  one  or 
other  of  these  indications. 

Where  opium   is  given  as  a  stimulus,  it 


in  several  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh.  Very 
favourable  reports  of  its  efficacy  in  re- 
moving  venereal  complaints  were  publish- 


ought  to   be  administered  in   small  doses,  ed  by  different  practitioners;    but,  at  the 
frequently  repeated,  and  slowly  increased,  same  time,  so  many   deductions    were  to 
as  by  this  mode  the  excitement  it  produces  be   made,  and  so  many  exceptions  are  to 
is  best  kept  up.     But  when  the  design  is  to  be  admitted,  that  it   required  little  saga- 
mitigate  pain   or  irritation,  or  the  symp-  city  to  discover,  that  most  of  the  advocates 
toms  arising  from  these,  it  ought  to  be  gi-  for  this   medicine   reposed   by  a   slender 
yen  in  a  lull  dose,  and  at  distant  intervals,  and  fluctuating  confidence    in   its   antive- 
by  which  the    state    of  diminished    pow-  nereal  powers.      Mr.  Pearson  made  seve- 
er  and  sensibility  is  most    completely  in-  ral  experiments  on  the   virtues  of  opium 
duced.  in  lues  venerea,  at  the  Lock   Hospital,  in 
One  other  general  rule,  with  respect  to  the  years  1784  and  1785;   and  published  a 
the  administration  of  opium,    is,   that   it  narrative  of  its  effects,  in  the  second  vo- 
ought  not  to  be  given  in  ?.ny  pure  inflam-  lume    of    the    Medical    Communications. 
matory  affection,  at  least  until  evacuations  "  The  result  of  my  experiments,"  says  he, 
been  used,   or  unless  means  are  em-  "  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of 
n,ne  it  to  the  surface,  and  this   new  remedy:  and  I  believe  that  no 
produce  a  diaphoresis.  surgeon  in  this  country  relies  on  opium  as 
In  continued  fevers,  not  of  the  pure  in-  a  specific  against  the    venereal  virus.      I 
flammatory  kind,  opium   is    administered  have  been  long  accustomed    to  administer 
sometimes  as   a  general  stimulus,  and  at  opium  with    great  freedom  during  the  ve- 
other  times  to  allay  irritation.     The  great  nereal  course ;  and  the  experience  of  nearly 
practical  rule  in  such  case-;  is,  that  it  ought  twenty  years  has  taught  me,  that,  when  it 
to  be  given  in  such  quantities    only,  that  is  combined  with  mercury,  the  proper  efti- 
the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller  from  cacy  of  the  latter  is  not  in   any  measure  in 
its    operation.      Its    exhibition    is   impro-  creased ;  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely 
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upon  a  smaller   quantity 
specific,    nor    to    contract    the    mcrci 
course  williii  a  shorl 
no  opium  )i  iployed.    This  repre- 

sentation will  no;,  1  pi  co'j. 

troversy  ;  quently  hear  pe< 

.   head,  as 
if  opium  !    some    peculiar  qua- 

lities in  venereal  complaints,  of  a  dist.net 
nature  from  its  well  known  narcotic  pin- 
peri.Ua,  and  thus  afforded  an  important 
aid  to^  mercury  in  the  removal  ol  iuts  ve- 
nerea." Pa-haps  it  may  not  he  unuseful 
to  disentangle  this  subject  from  the  per- 
p'exity  in  whicli  such  indefinite  language 
necessarily  involves  it.  Opinm,  when  gi- 
ven in  conjunction  with  mercury,  by  dimi- 
nishing  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  prevents  many  of  those  inconve- 
niences which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  exc.te 
in  the  prima:  via; ;  and  thus  its  admission 
into  the  general  m  stftn  is  facilitated. 
Mercury  will  likewise  often  produce  a 
morbid  irritability,  accompanied  with  rest- 
lessness and  insomnokscence,  and  it  some- 
times renders  venereal  sores  painful,  and 
disposed  to  spread.  These  accidental  evils, 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  venere- 
al disease,  may  be  commonly  alleviated, 
and  often  entirely  removed,  by  a  judicious 
administration  of  opium s  and  the  patient 
Mill  consequently  be  enabled  to  persist  in 
vising  the  mineral  specific.  It  however, 
must  be  perfectly  obvious,  that  opium, 
in.  conferring  this  sort  of  relief,  communi- 
cates no  additional  virtues  to  mercury, 
Mid  that,  in  reality,  it  assists  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  not  the  operation  of  the 
medicine  with  which  it  is  combined.  The 
salutary  effects  of  mercury,  as  an  anti- 
dote, may  be  diminished  or  lost  by  the  su- 
pervention of  vomiting,  dysentery,  8cc. 
Opium    will   often    correct    these    "morbid 

arances,  and  so  will  spices,  wine,  an 
appropriate  diet,  &e,  yet  it  would  be  a 
strange  use  of  words  to  urge,  wherever 
these  articles  of  food  were  beneficial  to  a 
venereal  patient,  that  they  concurred  in 
augmenting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  i  ler- 
cury.  It-may  be  supposed  that  t.e  majo- 
rity of  medical  men  would  understand,  by 
the  terms  "to  assist  a  medicine  in  curing 
a  contagious  disease,"  that  the  drug  con- 
iomed  with  the' specific  actually  increased 

medicinal  eflic.cy  ;  whereas,  in  the  in- 
stances before  us,  it  is  the  human  body 
only,  which  has  been  aided  to  resist  the 
operation  of  certain  noxious  powers,  which 
would  render  a  preference  in  the  antidote 
prejudicial  or  impossible.  The  soothing 
qualities  of  this  admirable  medicine  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly.  Yet  we 
must  beware  of  ascribing  effects  to  them 
which  have  no  existence  ;  since  a  confi- 
'.ence  in  the  antive'nereal  virtue  of  opium 
would  be  a  source  of  greater  mischief,  than 


properties  would  be  i 

■ale. 

Opium    is  employed    with    law 
colic,  and  often  prevents  ileus  and  inil 
mation,  by  relieving  the  spasm. 

It  is  often  given  to  promote  healthy  Rip. 
purati  .1  pi  incipal  remedy    in 

rest  ng  tin  n  gangrene. 

•  .fie  property  of  opium  is  jusll) 
considered  of  considerable  power,  more 
pecially  in  combination  with  ipecacuan  or 
antimony.  The  combined  powder  of  ipt- 
cacuan,  consisting  of  one  part  of  ipecacu.m, 
one  part  of  opium,  and  eight  of  sulpliat  of 
pota-ln  is  a  very  powerful  sudorific  ,  given 
in  a  dose  from  15  to  25  grams.  The  cm- 
lunation  of  opium    with   antimon, 

made  by  adding  0<)  to  4u  drops  of  an- 
timonial  wine  to  25  or  30  drops  of  tincture 
of  opium,  and  forming  them  into  a 

Opium,  taken   into    the    stomach  in 
moderate   doses,  proves  a  narcotic  poison, 
psoducing   vertigo,  tremors,    convul  i 
delirium,  stupor,  slerlor,  and,  finally,  fatal 
apoplexy. 

Where  opium  has  been  taken  so  as  to 
produce  these  dangerous  consequences, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  Hist  to  be 
evacuated  by  a  powerful  emetic,  as  a  solu- 
lution  of  the  sulphat  of  zinc.  L.rge 
draughts  of  vinegar,  or  any  of  the  na- 
tive vegetable  acids,  are  then  to  be  swal- 
lowed. Moderate  doses  of  brandy,  or  a 
strong  infusion  of  coffee,  have  also  been 
found  us.  fill. 

pecting  the  external  application  of 
opium,  authors  seem  not  sufficiently  agn 
Some    allege,    that    when    applied   to   the 
skin    it    allays    pain   and  spasm,  procuri 
sleep,  and  produces  all  the  salutary  or  dan- 
gerous   effects  which    result  from    its    in. 
ternal  use  ;  while  otheis  say,  that  thus  ap- 
plied it  has  little  or  no  effect  whatever. 
It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  when   mixed 
with  causiic  it  diminishes  the  pain  which 
would    otherwise   ensue;    and    if  this  be 
true,  it  is  probably  by  decreasing  the  sen- 
sibility  of  the  part.     Injected  by    the  rec- 
tum,  it   has  all  the  effect  of  opium  taken 
into  the  stomach  ;  but  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose,   double  the   quantity   is    to   be  em- 
ployed.    Applied  to  the    naked  . 
animals,  it  produces  immediate  torpor  . 
loss  of  power  in  all  the  muscles  with  wh 
tl;e  nerves  communicate. 

The   requisite  dose    of  opium  varies  in 
ddierent  person-,  and  in  diflerent  stat- 
the  same  person.     A  quarter  of  a   gi 
will  m  one  adult  produce  effects  which' 
times  the  quantity  wiil  not  do  in  anotl 
and  a  dose  that  might  prove  fatal  in   .  | 
lera  or  colic,  would  not  be  perceptibh 
many   cases   of  tetanus,    or    mania.      The 
lowest  fatal  ,|  to 

take  it,  seems    to   be   about    four  gran 
hut  a  dangerous  dose  is  so  apt  to  produce 
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vomiting,  that  it  lias  seldom  time  to  oc- 
casion death.  When  given  in  too  small  a 
dose,  it  often  produces  disturbed  sleep, 
and  other  disagreeable  consequence*  ;  and 
in  some  cases  it  seems  impossible  to 
made  to  agree  in  any  dose  or  form.  0 
on  the  other  hand,  from  a  small  dose, 
sound  sleep  and  alleviation  of  pain  will 
be  produced  ;  while  a  larger  one  occasions 
vertigo  and  delirium.  Some  prefer  the  re- 
petition of  small  doses  ;  other*  the  (jiving 
a  full  dose  at  once  :  its  operation  is  sup- 
posed to  last  about  eight  hours  ■,  this  how- 
ever must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
The  usual  dose  is  one  grain.  The  'fiicinal 
preparations  of  this  drug  are  numerous. 
The  following  ;.re  among  the  principal  : 
Opium  pari/teatttm,  piluiu  ex  opio,  pii 
opiahu,  tinctwa  opu,  tinctura  o/n't  camplio- 
rata,  and  canjectio  opii .-  it  is  afeo  an  ingre- 
dient ill  the  pitlvis  ipecacuanha  compositus, 
inrium  japonictim,  pulvis  c  crelacompo- 
situs,  &c.    • 

OiMiiiAr.sAMi'M.     (From   07T5C,  juice,  and 
t/un,  balsam.)      See  Balsamum  Ci/ea- 
dense 

Opocalpasov.  (From  woe,  juice,  and 
KX.K7ra.o-oc*,  a  tree  of  thai  Dame.)  Opecar- 
pison.  The  juice  of  a  tree  called  Calpast. 
It  resembles  myrrh,  hut  ispoisw  ous. 

Opodkockls.     A  ruptue  through  the  fo- 
ramen  ischii,    or  into    ihe  labia  puderidi. 
OPODELDOC.      A  term  of  no  meaning, 
frequently  mentioned  by  Paracelsus.     For- 
merly it  signified  a  plaster  for  all  external 
injuries,  but  now  is  confined  to  a  campho- 
d  soap  liniment. 
OPOPANAX.      (From   ottk,  juice,  and 
T-ava^,    the    panacea.)       The    plant     from 
whence  the  gum  is  produced    is    known 
by  the  names  of  opoponucum,  panax    hcra- 
cleum,   pattax   costinum,  panax  pastinaca, 
fryna,  Hercules  all  heal,  and  bpoponaxwort. 
Pastinaca  opopana.r  of  Linnseus  ;  foliis  pin- 
natis,Jo/iolis  bosiantica  excisis.     Opopanax 
is  the  gummi-resinous  juice  obtained   by 
means  of  incisions  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stalk  of  the  plant,  from  which  it  gra- 
dually exudes,  and    by    undergoing  spon- 
taneous concretion,    assumes    the  appear- 
ance   under  which    we    have    it    import- 
ed   from    Turkey,    and  the  Bast      Indie?, 
viz.  sometimes  in  little    drops    or    tears, 
more  commonly  in    irregular  lumps,  ot  a 
reddish    yellow    colour   on    the    outside, 
with    specks    of    white  ;     internally    of  a 
paler  colour,    and    frequently   variegated 
with   large  white  pieces.      Qpnponox   has  a 
strong   disagreeable  smell,    and  a  hitter, 
acrid,    somewhat    nauseous    taste.      It    is 
only  employed  in   the  present  practice  as 
an     antispasmodic,    ill    combination     with 
other  medicines,  although   it  was  formerly 
in  high  estimation  as   an    attenuint,  deob- 
struent.and  aperient.      Its  antispasmodic 
virtues  are  less  powerful  than  galbanum, 
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and  more  sp  than  »«•    It  has  no 

place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  directed  by  the  London  College  in  the 
piluia  galbatti  composite- 

Opopia.  (From  ctttjixai,  to  see.)  The 
bor.es  of  the  e\c*. 

Op,  uic;:.  (From  ea-eg*,  autumnal  fruits.) 
A  conserve  made  Of  ripe  fruits. 

Oppilatio.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.) 
Qppilation  is  a  close  kind  of  obstruction  ; 
for,  according  to  Rhodius,  it  signifies,  not 
only  to  shut  out,  but  also  to  fill. 

UppUativa.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut,  up.) 
Med  ernes  or  substances  winch  shut  up  the 
pores. 

Oppont.xs  roi.i.i.is.  See  Flexor  onsis 
metucarpi  polHcis. 

OrruF.ssio.  The  catalepsy,  or  any  press- 
ure upon  the  brain. 

<)i'Si,;o\os.  (From  o'i,  late,  and  ytttfMi, 
to  be  born.)  A  dens  sapientise,  or  late  cut 
tooth. 

OPTIC  NERVES.  (JVervi  optici,  from 
oTrlo/uxi,  to  sec  :  because  they  are  the  or- 
ga.ns  of  sight.)  The  second  pair  of  nerves 
of  the  brain,  they  arise  from  the  thalami, 
nervorum  opticorum,  perforate  the  bulb  of 
the  eye,  and  in  it  form  the  retina. 

Opuntia.       (.1!>  opunte,    from    the   city 
Opus,    near   which    it    flourished.)       The 
prickly  leaves  of  this  plant,  Cactus  opuntia 
of  Linnaeus,  abound    with   a  mucillaginous 
matt'  r,  which  is  esteemed  in  its  native  coun- 
tries an  emollient,  in  the  form  of  poultice. 
Orache,  stinking.     See  Atriplex  foctula. 
Orange.     See  Aurantium, 
Orange   Seville.      S  -e  .lurantium. 
Orange,  shaddock.     See  Shaddock-. 
ORBICULARIS       OS.  (Orbicularu;, 

shaped  like  •■  rmg,  from  orbicvJus,  a  little 
ring.)  Os  pisiforme.  A  name  of  a  bone 
of  the  carpus.  Also  a  very  small  round 
bone,  not  larger  ban  a  pin-head,  thai  be- 
longs to  the  internal  ear. 

ORBICULARIS  ORIS.  (Musadus  or- 
bicularis oris,  from  orbienhts,  a  little  ring  ; 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  Sphin 
laborium  of  Douglass,  semi  orbicularis  oi 
Winsfow,  constrictor  oris  of  Cowper,  and 
labial  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  mouth, 
formed  in  a  great  measure  by  those  of  the 
lips  ;  the  fibres  of  the  superior  descending. 
those  of  the  inferior  ascending,  and  decus- 
sating each  other  about  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  ;  they  run  along  the  lip  to  join  those 
of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  tne  flesh) 
fibres  appear  to  surround  the  mouth  like  a 
sphincter.  Its  use  is  to  shut  the  mouth,  tr> 
contracting  and  drawing  both  lips  toge- 
ther, and  to  counteract  all  the  muscles  that 
i  in  firming  it. 
ORBICULARIS  PALPEBRARUM.  Or- 
bicularis,  scil.  musculus.  Orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum citiaris  of  authors,  and  maxillo 
palpebral  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  common 
to  both  the  eyelids.     It  arises  by  a  numbfrr 
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of  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  and  from  a  tendon  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  ;  these  fibres  run  a  little 
downwards  and  outwards,  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheek,  below  the  01  bit,  cover- 
ing the  under  eyelid,  and  surround  the 
external  angle,  being  closely  connected 
only  to  the  skin  and  fat ;  they  then  run 
over  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  os  frou- 
tis,  towards  the  inner  canthus,  where  they 
mix  with  the  iibre  of  the  os  occipito-froh- 
tahs  and  corrugator  supercilii:  then  co- 
vering the  upper  eyelid,  they  descend  to 
the  inner  angle,  opposite  to  their  inferior 
origin,  and  firmly  adhere  to  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  and  to 
the  short  round  tendon  which  serves  to  fix 
the  palpebrac  and  muscular  fibres  arising 
from  it.  It  is  inserted  into  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  by  a 
short  round  tendon,  covering  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
which  tendon  can  be  easily  felt  at  the  in- 
ner canthus  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both 
lids  together,  the  iibrres  contracting  from 
the  outer  angle  towards  the  inner,  press 
the  eyeball,  squeeze  the  lachrymal  gland, 
and  convey  the  tears  towards  the  puncta 
lachrymalia. 

Orbicularis  rALPEDBABtrM  ( :i i.iAiiis.  See 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

ORBITS.  Ortrita.  The  two  cavities  un- 
der the  forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  are  si- 
tuated, are  so  termed.  The  angles  of  the 
orbits  ^re  called  canthi.  Each  orbit  is  com- 
posed of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  frontal, 
maxillary,  jugal,  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  pa- 
latine, and  sphamoid.  The  use  of  this  bony 
socket  is  to  maintain  and  defend  the  organ 
of  sight,  and  its  adjacent  parts. 

Orcuea.  (From  eg£«,  a  testicle.)  Ga- 
len says  it  is  the  scrotum. 

ORCHIS.     (From  ofiyofjt.au,  to  desire.) 

1.  A  testicle. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnjean  system.  Class,  Gyuandria.  Or- 
der, Diandria. 

Orchis  bifoma.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butterfl;,    orchis.     See  Satyrion. 

Orchis  mam.ula  The  systematic  name 
of  the  male  orchis      See  Satyrion. 

Obchis  mqbio.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  orchis  from  whose  root  the  salep  is 
made.     See  Salefc 

ORCHITIS.  (From  qg#c,  a  testicle.) 
See  Hernia  humoralis. 

Orchos.  (From  &§£«,  a  plantation  or 
orchard;  so  called  from  the  regularity 
with  which  the  hairs  are  inserted  )  The 
extremities  of  the  eye-lids,  where  the  eye- 
lashes grow. 

ORCHOTOMY.  ( From  og^i;,  a  testicle, 
and  temp*,  to  cut.)  Castration.  The  ope- 
ration of  extracting  a  testicle. 
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Obi  (From  op&c,  a  mountain, 

and  nxtrer,  parsley,  so  named  became  it 
grows  wild  upon  mountains.)  Black 
mountain  parsley.  The  root  and  seed  of 
this  plant,  Athnminta  oreoselinuuuA  Lti 
us,  foliotis  divaricatit,  as  well  as  the  whole 
herb,  were  formerly  used  medicinally. 
Though  formerly  in  so  high  estima 
as  io  obtain  the  epithet  of  pofychesta,  this 
plant  is  seldom  used  in  the  practice  of 
the  present  day.  An  extract  and  tincture 
prepared  from  the  root  were  said  to  be 
attenuant  aperient,  deobstruent,  and  h- 
thontriptic.  The  oil  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  seed  was  esteemed  to  allay 
thetoothach;  and  the  whole  was  recom- 
mended as  an  antiscorbutic  and  corrobo- 
rant. 

Orkstion.  (From  c^oc,  a  mountain.)  In 
Dioscoiides  it  is  the  Helemum,  or  a  kind 
of  elecampane  growing  upon  mountains. 

Ohkxis  (From  ogs|&,u3/,  to  desire.) 
Orix/ti.     The  appetite. 

Oricia  (From  Oricus,  a  city  of  Epirus, 
near  which  it  grows.)  A  species  of  fir  or 
turpentine  tree. 

Orientaha  foma.  The  leaves  of 
senna. 

ORIGANUM.  (From  <yoc,  a  moun- 
tain, and  ystvou,  to  rejoice,  so  called  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  the  side  of  moun- 
tains.) 

1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
I.innaean  system.  Class,  Dydinamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  diarmacopceial  name  of  Majora- 
na  mimcarana,  Originanum  heracloeticum, 
from  Heractea,  where  the  best  was  said  to 
be  produced.  Zazarhendi  herbt.  Wild 
marjorum.  Origanum  vitlgare  of  Linnxus  : 
spicis  subrotunais  paniculatis  conglomerate, 
bracteis  calyce  longioribiis  ovatis  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell,  approaching  to  that  of  marjoram, 
and  a  pungent  taste,  much  resembling 
thyme,  to  which  it  is  likewise  thought  to 
be  more  readily  allied  in  its  medicinal 
qualities,  and  therefore  deemed  to  be  em- 
menagogue,  tonic,  stomachic,  &.c.  The 
dried  leaves,  used  instead  of  tea,  are  said 
to  be  exceedingly  grateful.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  medicated  baths  and  fomenta- 
tions. 

Origanum  creticum.  See  Dictamnus 
crericus. 

Origanum  dictamnus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  dittany  of  Crete.  See  Die- 
tamnvs  creticus. 

Origanum  majoraxa.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  sweet  marjoram.  See  Mario- 
rana. 

Oiuganu.m     STBiACOfc.       The    systema- 
tic name  of  the  Syrian  herb  mastich.     See 
nn. 
Okicascm  vcjLGAnE.     The    systematic 
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name  of  the  wild  marjoram.  See  Origa- 
num. 

Oius  loNsTiticTon      See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Oiilkwa  terra.  (Orleana,  so  named 
from  ihc  place  where  it  grows.)  The  sub- 
stance so  called  is  a  ceraceous  mass,  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  orleana 
of  Linnaeus.  In  Jamaica  and  varm  climates 
it  is  considered  as  a  useful  remedy  in  dy- 
sentery, possessing-  adstringent  and  sto- 
machic qualities. 

OuMTIIOGAUrSIMAIUTIMUM.        (Fl'Om  Ofl'tS, 

a  bird,  and  -yciKx,  milk,  so  called  from  the 
colour  ot  its  flowers,  which  are  like  the 
milk  found  in  eggs.)  A  kind  of  wild  onion. 
See  Scillu. 

Oiinithoclossum.  (From  opvK,  a  bird, 
and  j-Aocca,  a  tongue,  so  called  from  its 
shape.)  Bird's  tongue.  The  seeds  of  the 
ash-tree,  as  sometimes  so  called. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  (From  e/w,  a  bird,  and 
toyos,  a  discourse  )  That  part  of  natural 
history  wh.ch  treats  of  birds 

OiiMTHopomtM.  (From  ogitsa.,  a  bird, 
and  n-tif,  a  foot ;  so  called  from  the  likeness 
of  its  pods  to  a  bird's  claw.)  Bird's  foot ; 
scorpion  wort. 

Orxus.  (From  orn,  Heb.)  the  ash- 
tree  which  affords  manna. 

Ohobanche.  (From  ogoGos,  the  wild 
pea,  and  a.y%a>t  to  suffocate  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  twines  round  the  orobus,  and  de- 
stroys it.)  The  great  tooth  wort  or  hypo- 
cystis. 

Orobrychis.  (From  cgoCoc,  the  wood- 
pea,  and  0^xo,  to  eat.)  The  same  as  oro- 
bos. 

OROBUS.  (From  Vst7*.  to  eat.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 
nxan  system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Order, 
Decandria. 

2.  Tl\e  pharmacopceial  name  oftheervum. 
See  Ervum. 

Orobus  tuberostjs.  The  heath  pea. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  nutri- 
tious. The  Scotch  Highlanders  hold  them 
in  great  esteem,  and  chew  them  like  to- 
bacco. 

Oroseltn-i'm.     See  Oreoselinum. 

Orpimext.  Orpimentum.  Native  orpi- 
ment  is  found  in  yellow,  brilliant,  and,  as  it 
were,  talckv  masses,  often  mixed  with  real- 
gar, and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  colour. 
See  Arsenic. 

Orpine.     See  Faba  crassa. 

Oruhopygium.  (From  cgsc,  the  extremi- 
ty,  and  .ruy>,,  the  buttocks.)  The  extremity 
of  the  spine,  which  is  terminated  by  the  os 
eoccygis. 

Orriios.  (From  gsa,,  to  flow.)  Serum, 
whey.  The  raphe,  and  the  extremity  ot* 
the  sacrum. 

Orris,  common.     See  Iris  nostras. 

Orris,  Florentine      See  Irisforentina. 

Orthouoloiv.  (From  cpSet,  straight,  and 
xvhof,  a  limb.)    It  is  a  species  of  stiff  joint, 


and  is  when  it  cannot  be  bended,  but  re- 
mains straight. 

ORTHOPNOE\.  (From  o^/ios, erect. and 
7nw,  breathing.)  A  very  quick  and  labori- 
ous breathing,  during  which  the  person  is 
obliged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 

Orvala.  (Orvale,  French.)  A  species 
of  clary  or  hormmum. 

Orvietavoi  is  used  for  a  medicine  that 
resists  poisons,  from  a  mountebank  ofOrvie- 
ta  in  Italy,who  first  made  himself  famous  by 
taking  such  things  upon  tire  stage,  after  do- 
ses of  pretended  poisons.  Though  some 
say  its  inventor  was  one  H.  F  Orvietanus, 
and  that  it  is  named  after  him. 

ORYZA.  (From  orez,  Arab.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nx.m  svstem.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Digynia.  2.  The  name  for  nee,  or  the 
seeds  of  the  Oryza  sativa  of  Linmeus. 
Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  East,  where  it  i*  boiled 
and  eaten,  either  al'ne  or  with  their  meat. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  sent 
into  Europe,  and  it  meets  with  a  general 
esteem  for  family  purposes.  The  people 
of  Java  have  a  method  of  making  puddings 
of  rice,  which  seems  to  be  unknown  here, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  put  in  practice, 
if  it  should  merit  attention.  They  take  a 
conical  earthen  pot,  which  is  open  at  the 
large  end,  and  perforated  all  over :  this 
they  fill  about  half  full  with  rice,  and  put- 
ting it  into  a  larger  earthen  pot  of  the  same 
shape,  filled  with  boiling  water,  the  rice  in 
the  first  pot  soon  swells,  and  stops  the 
perforations  so  as  to  keep  out  the  water ; 
by  this  method  the  rice  is  brought  o  a 
firm  consistence,  and  forms  a  pudding, 
which  is  generally  eaten  with  butter,  oil, 
sugar,  vinegar,  and  spices.  The  Indians 
eat  stewed  rice  with  good  success  against 
the  bloody  flux;  and  in  most  inflammatory 
disorders  they  cure  tnemselves\vith  only  a 
decoction  of  it.  The  spirituous  liquor 
called  arrack  is  made  from  this  grain. 
Rice  grows  naturally  in  moist  places  ;  and 
will  not  come  to  perfection,  when  culti- 
vated, unless  the  ground  be  sometimes 
overflowed,  or  plentifully  watered.  The 
gr  in  is  of  a  grey  colour  when  first  reaped  ; 
but  the  gr  wers  have  a  method  of  whiten- 
ing it  before  it  is  sent  to  market  The 
manner  of  performing  this,  and  beating  it 
out  in  Egypt,  is  thus  described  by  Hassel- 
quint :  They  have  hollow  iron  cylindrical 
pestles,  about  an  inch  diameter,  lifted  by 
a  wheel  worked  with  oxen.  A  person  sits 
between  the  pestles,  and,  as  they  rise, 
pushes  forward  the  rice,  whilsl  another 
winnows  and  supplies  frr>sh  parcels.  Thus 
they  continue  working  until  it  is  entirely 
five  from  chaff  Having  in  this  manner 
cleaned  it,  they  add  one-tfiirrieth  part  of 
salt,  and  rub  them  both  together,  by  which 
the  grain  acquires  a  whiteness  ;  then  it  is 
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passed  through  a  sieve,  to  sap  a  rate  the  salt 
again  from  it.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon 
they  have  a  much  more  expeditious  me- 
thod of  getting  out  the  rice  ;  for,  in  the 
field  where  it  is  reap*  d,  they  dig  a  round 
hole,  with  a  level  bottom,  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  eight  yards  diameter,  and  fill 
it  with  bundles  of  corn.  Having  laid  it 
properly,  the  women  drive  about  half  a  do- 
zen oxen  continually  round  the  pit ;  and  thus 
they  will  tread  out  forty  or  liny  bushels  a 
day.  This  is  a  very  ancient  method  of  tread- 
ing out  corn,  and  is  still  practised  in  Africa 
upon  01  her  sorts  of  grain. 

Oetza  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  rice-plant.     See  Qryza. 

OS.     See  Bone. 

Os  externum.  The  entrance  into  the 
vagina.  It  is  so  named  in  opposition  to  the 
mouth  ot  the  womb,  which  is  called  the  os 
internum,  or  os  tinea;. 

Os  internum.  Os  tinea,  and  amphideon, 
or  amphideum.  Galen  calls  it  oseheon.  The 
orifice  or  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Os  leonis.     The  antirrhinum  linaria. 

Os  tijjc;e.     See  Os  internum. 

Oscheocele.  (From  oc%tot,  the  scrotum, 
and  jc»a»,  a  tumour  )  This  term  is  some- 
times given  to  a  tumour  of  the  scrotum, 
from  an  accumulation  of  water,  (see  Hydro- 
cele) ;  and  sometimes  to  a  scrotal  hernia, 
(see  Hernia.') 

Oscheon.  Oc-^i.j.  The  scrotum.  Galen 
gives  the  name  to  the  os  uteri. 

Osohbofhtjla.  (From  55-^.sov,  the  scrotum, 
and  4>t/(Ua,  a  tumour.  (A  swelling  of  the 
scrotum. 

Oscillation  of  Boerhaave.  See  Irritabi- 
lity. 

Oscitaxs.  (From  oscito,  to  gape.)  The 
yawning  fever. 

OSCITATIO.  (From  oscito,  to  gape.) 
Chasme.     Oscedo.     Yawning.     Gaping. 

Osculatokius.  (From  osculo,  to  kiss  ;  so 
Galled  because  the  action  of  kissing  is  per- 
formed by  it.)  The  sphincter  muscle  of  the 
lips. 

OSCULUM.  Dim.  of  ot,  a  mouth.)  A 
little  mouth. 

Osmund  royal.     See  Osmunda  regalis. 

OSMUNIM.  (From  Osmund,  who  first 
used  it  )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linn:e:m  system.  Glass,  Cryptogamia. 
Order,  Filices. 

Osmunh  a  iiKG  alis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  osmund  royal.  Its  root  possesses  ad- 
stringent  and  styptic  virtues. 

Osphys.  Os"4>uc  Tire  loins. 
OSSA  SPOInGIOSA.  The  spongy- 
bones  are  ">vo  in  number,  and  are  called 
ossa  spontjiosa  inferiara.  The  ethmoid  bone 
has  two  turbinated  portions,  which  are 
sometimes  called  the  superior  spongy 
bones.  These  bones,  which,  lorn  their 
shape,  are  sometimes  called  ossa  turbinate, 
have,  by  some  anatomists,  beer,  described 


1  the  ethmoi 
others,  as  portions  of  the  ii 

young  subjects,    however,    tin- 
denliy   distinct   bones.     They  consist  of  a 
spongy  lamella  in  each  nostril.     The  con- 
vex   surface    of  this   lamella  is  turned  to- 
wards the  septum  narium,  and  its  coiv 
part  towards  the  maxillary  bon   , 
tiic  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duct  into  the 
noce.      From    their  upper  edge  arise  two 
processes  :  the  posterior  ol  thes< 
the    broadest,  hangs  as  it  were  upon 
edge  of  the    antrum    highmorianutn  ;  llie 
interior  onejoins  the  os  unguis,  and  funis 
a  part  of  the  lachrymal  dud       I 
are  complete  in  the  foetus.     They  are  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane;  and,  besides 
their   connection    with  the  ethtn  lid  bone, 
are  joined  to  the  ossa  max  1  liar ia  superiors, 
ossa     p  dati,     and  ossa    unguis.       Besides 
these    ossa   spongiosa    iui'erioia,   there  are 
sometimes     two    others,     situated     lower 
down,    one    in    each    nostril.     These   are 
very  properly  considered  as  a  production 
ofthe  sides  of  the  maxillary  sinus  turned 
downwards.      In  many   subjects,  likewise, 
we  find  other  smaller  bones,  standing  out 
into   the  nostrils,  which,  from  their  shape, 
might  also  deserve  the  name  of  turbinatu, 
but  they  are  uncertain  in  their  size,  situa- 
tion, and  number. 

OSSICULA  AUDITUS.  The  small 
bones  ofthe  internal  ear  are  four  in  number, 
viz.  the  malleus,  incus  tape-,  and  os  orbi- 
culare  ;  and  are  situated  in  the  cavity  ofthe 
tympanum.  See  Malleus,  Incus,  Stapes,  and 
Orbiculare  0*. 

OSSIFICATION.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and 
facio,  to  make.)     See  Bone. 

Oss  1  in  ac,  a.  ( From  os,  a  bone,  anAfrang  0, 
to  break.)  A  petrified  root,  called  the 
bone-bindei',  from  its  supposed  virtues  in 
uniting  fractured  bones. 

OssiriiAiiU3.     See  Osteocolla. 

Ossivouus.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and  voro, 
to  devour.)  Applied  to  a  species  of  turnout 
or  ulcer,  which  destroys  the  bone. 

Ostakga.  (From  ottva,  a  bone,  and  vyftk, 
a  laying  hold  of.)  A  forceps  to  take  out 
bones  with. 

O-.TAiiies.  (A  porter,  from  ostium,  I 
door;  so  called  as  being  the  passage  into 
the  bowels.)  The  lower  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Osteites.  (From  ttrtn,  a  bone.)  The 
bone-binder.     See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOCOLLA.     (From    ortot,   a    h 
■and    k'j}.->.'jm,  to  glue.)       Oaoifrqga.      Solo- 
■•,-teus.       Osteite:.  t/ws. 

Stelochites,  glue  bone,  stone,  or  Bone-binder, 
A  particular  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  in. 
the  Marc  he  of  Brandenburg,  and  in  other 
countries.  It  is  met  with  in  loose  sandy 
grounds,  spreading  from  near  the  surface 
to  a  considerable  depth,  into  a  number  of 


cations,  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  ;  it 
is  of  whitish  colour,  soft  whilst  under 
the  earth,  h  able  when  dry,  rough  on  the 
most  part  either  hollow 
within,  or  filled  with  a  solid  wood,  or  with 
a  powdery  wnite  matter.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  promoting  the  coalition  of 
fractured  bones,  and  the  formation  of  callus  ; 
winch  virtues  are  not  attributed  to  it  in  tiie 
present  d  iy. 

08TEOCOPU9.  (From  o<ruv,  a  bone,  and 
K«5rof,  uneasiness.)  A  very  violent  fixed 
pain  in  any  part  of  the  bone. 

Ostf.ookmca.  (From  cg-tov,  a  bone,  and 
ytvva-o,  to  beget.)  Medicines  which  promote 
the  generation  of  a  callus. 

OSTEOGENY.  (Osteogenic!,  from  o?itv, 
a  bone,  and  ytm*,  generation.)  The 
growth  of  bones.  Bones  are  either  formed 
between  membranes  or  in  the  substance  of 
cartilages,  and  the  bony  deposition  is  ef- 
fected by  a  determined  action  of  arteries. 
The  secretion  of  bone  t^kes  place  in  car- 
tilage in  the  long  bones,  as  those  of  the 
arm,  leg,  Sec.  and  betwixt  two  layers  of 
membrane,  like  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
where  true  cartilage  is  never  seen.  Often 
the  bony  matter  is  formed  in  distinct  bags, 
and  there  it  grows  into  form,  as  in  tlse 
teeth  ;  for  each  tooth  is  formed  in  its 
little  bag,  which  by  injection  can  be  filled 
and  covered  with  vessels.  Any  artery  of 
the  body  can  assume  this  action,  and  depo- 
sit bone,  winch  is  formed  also  where  it 
should  not  be,  in  the  tendons,  and  in  the 
joints,  in  the  great  arteries,  and  in  the 
valves,  in  the  flesh  of  the  heart  itself,  or 
even  in  the  soft  and  pulpy  substance  of  the 
brain. 

All  the  bones  in  the  foetus  a,re  merely 
c&rtitage  before  the  time  of  birth ;  this 
cartilage  is  never  hardened  into  bone,  but 
from  the  first  it  is  an  organized  mass.  It 
has  its  vessels,  which  are  at  first  transpa- 
rent, but  which  soon  dilate  ;  and  whenever 
red  colour  or  the  blood  begins  to  ap- 
pear in  them,  ossification  verj  quicklv  suc- 
ceeds, the  arteries  being  so  far  enlarg 
to  carry  the  coarser  parts  of  the  biood. 
The  first  mark  of  ossification  is  an  artery 
which  is  seen  running  into  the  centre  of 
the  jelly  which  is  formed.  Other  arteries 
soon  appear,  and  a  net  work  of  vessels  is 
formed,  and  then  a  centre  of  ossification 
begins,  stretching  its  rays  according  to 
the  length  of  the  bone,  and  then  the  car- 
tillage  begins  to  grow  opaque,  yellow, 
brittle  ;  it  v  ill  no  longer  bend,  and  a 
centre  may  easily  be  discovered.  < 
points  of  ossification  are  successively 
formed,  preceded  by  the  appearance  of 
arteries.  The  ossification  follows  the  ves- 
9  and  hides  those  vessels  bv 
h  it  is  formed.  The  vessels  ad 
the  ends  of  tne  bone,  the 


there  is  left  a  small  va#ilar  circle  only  at 
cither  end;  the  heads  are  separated  lrom 
the  body  of  the  bone  bv  a  thin  cartilage, 
and  tl  of  the  centre,   extending 

still  towards  the  extremities  of  the  bone, 
perforate  the  cartilage,  pass  into  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  U^n  its  ossification  also 
begins,  and  a  small  nucleus  of  ossification 
is  formed  m  its  centre.  Thus  tne  heads 
and  the  body  are  at  first  distinct  bones, 
formed  apart,  joined  by  a  cartilage,  and 
not  united  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Then  the  deposition  of  bone  be- 
gins, and  while  the  bone  is  laid  by  the  ar- 
teries, the  cartilage  is  conveyed  away  by 
the  absorbing  vessels  ;  and  while  they  con- 
vey away  the  superfluous  cartilage,  they 
model  the  bone  into  its  due  form,  shape 
out  Tts  cavities,  cancelli  and  holes,  remove 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  cartilage,  and 
1 1  rden  it  into  due  consistence.  The  earth 
which  constitutes  the  hardness  of  bone, 
and  all  its  useful  properties,  is  dead,  inor- 
ganized,  and  lies  in  the  interstices  of  bone, 
where  it  is  made  up  of  gelatinous  matter, 
to  give  it  consistenca  and  strength,  fur- 
nished with  absorbents  to  keep  it  in  health, 
and  carry  off  its  Wasted  parts;  and  per- 
vaded by  vessels  to  supply  it  with  new 
matter.  During  all  the  process  of  ossifica- 
tion, the  absorbents  proportion  their  action 
to  the  stimulus  winch  is  applied  to  them; 
they  carry  away  the  serous  fluid,  when 
jelly  is  to  take  its  place;  they  remove  the 
jelly  as  the  bone  is  laid  ;  they  continue 
removing  the  bony  particles  also,  which 
(as  in  a  circle,)  the  arteries  continually  re- 
new ;  this  renovation  and  change  of  parts 
goes  on  even  in  the  hardest  bones,  so  that 
after  a  bone  is  perfectly  formed,  its  older 
icles  are  continually  being  removed, 
and  new  ones  are  deposited  in  their  place. 
The  bony  particles  are  so  deposited  in 
flat  bones  of  the  skull  as  to  present  a  ra- 
diated structure,  and  the  vacancies  be- 
tween the  fibres  which  occasion  this  ap- 
pearance are  found,  by  injection,  to  be 
chiefly  passages  for  blood-vessels.  As  the 
fcetus  increases  in  size,  the  osseous  fibres 
increase  in  number,  till  a  lamina  is  pro- 
duced; and  as  the  bor.e  continues  to  grow, 
more  lamina  are  added,  till  the  more  solid 
part  of  a:  1  ned.    The  ossification 

which   begins  in  cartilage  is  consider: 
later  than  that  which  has  its  origin  between 
membranes.     The  generality  of  bones  are 
incomplete  until  the  age  of  puberty,  or  be- 
tween the  ■,  and 
in  some  few  instances  not  until  a  later  pe- 
riod :  the  small  bones  of  the  earhowevi 
"nth. 
OSTEOGRAPHY.     (From  c&ov,  a  bone, 
and  }f*<t>*,  to  describe.)    The  description 
of  the 

OSTT 
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OVA 


OVA 


OSTEOLOGY.    "^From  ogtw,  a  bone,  and  or   ova,  to  the   amount  of  twenty-two,  <>l 

\oycs,  a  discourse.)      The  doctrine  of  the  different  sizes,  joined  to  the  in! 

bone.s.     S(je  Bone  face  of  the   OVaria  by    cellular  threads  or 

Ostiola.     (Dim.  of  ostium,  a  door.)   The  pedicles;   and    that    they   contain    n    fluid 

valves  or  gates  of  the  he  rt.  which  has  the  appearance  of  thin    lymph. 

OsTitEUM.    (From  orpcutw,  a  shell.)    The  These  vesicles  art,  in  fact,  to  be  seen  in 

oyster.     Tne  shell  of  this  fish  is  occasion-  the  healthy  ovaria  of  every  young  woman, 

ally  used  medicinally ;  its  virtues  are  simi-  They  differ  very  much  in  their  number  in 

See 


lar  to  those  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
Creia. 

OsTiurruM.  (Blanchard  calls  it  a  corrup- 
tion from  laserpitium.)  Imperatoria,  or 
masterwort. 

Ostruthicm.  Laserpitiiim.  See  Impe- 
ratoria. 

Osvris.     Cassia  poetica  Lobellii.     Cassia 
tatinorum.       Cassia    lignea    monspeliensium. 
Cassia  monspeliensium.      Poet's    rosemary 
The  whole  shrub  is  astringent 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 


different  ovaria,  but  are  very  seldom  so 
numerous  as  has  just  been  stated.  All 
have  agreed,  that  the  ovaria  prepare  what 
ever  the  female  supplies  towards  the  fbr- 
rn.ition  of  the  foetus;  and  this  is  proved 
by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which  con- 
sists in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after 
which  the  animal  not  only  loses  the  power 
of  conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  extin- 
guished. The  outer  coat  of  the  ovaria, 
It  grows  in  together  with  that  of  the  uterus,  is  given 
by     the    peritonajum  ;    and    whenever   an 


OSTALGIA.  (From  ac,  the  ear,  and  *\yos,    ovum  is  passed  into  the   Fallopian  tube,  a 


pain.)     The  ear-ache. 

Otbschytes  (From  ww;,  the  genitive  of 
cue,  an  ear,  and  eyxruat'  to  Pour  m0  ^  sv" 
ringe  for  the  ears. 

Otiioxna.  (From  oSovh,  lint 
from  the  softness  of  its  leaves.) 
of  celandine. 

One  v.  (From  »?,  the  ear) 
ag..inst  diseases  of  the  ear 

Otitkn.     (From  *c,  the  ear.) 


so  called 
A  species 

Medicines 

An  epithet 


fissure  is  observed  at  the  part  through 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  trans- 
ferred. These  fissures  healing,  leave  small 
longitudinal  cicatrices  on  the  surface, 
which  are  said  to  enable  us  to  determine, 
whenever  the  ovarium  is  examined,  the 
number  of  times  a  woman  has  conceived. 
The  corpora  lutea  are  oblong  glandular 
bodies  of  a  yellowish  colour,  found  in  the 
ovaria  of  all  animals  when  pregnant,  and, 


of  the  little  finger,  because  it  is  commonly  according   to   some,    when   they    are   sala- 

made  use  of  in  scratching  the  ear.  cious.     They  are  said  to  be  calyces,  from 

OTITIS.     (From  sc,  the  ear  )    Inflamma-  which    the  impregnated    ovum    has    drop- 

tion  of  the  internal  ear.     It  is  known  by  py-  ped ;    and  their  number   is  always  in  pro- 

i,  and  an    excruciating  and  throbbing  portion    to    the     number    of   conceptions 

pain  in  the  internal  ear,  that  is  sometimes  at-  found    in    the    uterus.     They    are    largest 

tended  with  delirium.  and  most  conspicuous  in  the  early  state  of 

Otoplatos.    (From  kc,  the  ear.)    A  stink-  pregnancy,  and  remain  for  some  time  after 

ing  ulcer  behind  the  ears.  delivery,    when   they    gradually    fade  and 

OrorYosis.      (From     «?,    the   ear,    and  wither  till  they  disappear.     The  corpora 

Trust',  pus.)     A  purulent  discharge  from  the  lutea   are   very  vascular,  except  at   their 

car  centre,  which  is  whitish ;  and  in  the  mid- 

OTORRHi£A.     (From  *?,    the  e  r,  and  die  of  the   white  part    is   a  small   cavity, 

gsa>,  to  flow.)     A  discharge  of  blood  or  mat-  from    which    the    impregnated    ovum    is 

ter  from  the  ear.  thought  to  have    immediately  proceeded. 

OVALE  FORAMEX.  (See  Foramen  The  ovaria  are  the  seat  of  a  particular 
ovale.)  kind  of  dropsy,  which  most  commonly 
OVARIUM.  (Dim.  of  ovum,  an  egg.)  happens  to  women  at  the  time  of  the  final 
The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about  cessation  of  the  menses,  though  not  un- 
one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  frequently  at  a  more  early  period  of  life. 
half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  suspended  It  is  of  the  encysted  kind,  the  fluid  being 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  distance  sometimes  limpid  and  thin,  and  at  others 
of  one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and  a  discoloured  and  gelatinous.  In  some  cases 
little  below,  the  Fallopian  tubes.  To  the  it  has  been  found  to  contain  one  cyst,  often 
ovaria,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  struc-  in  several,  and  in  others  the  whole  tumc- 
ture  entertained  by  different  anatomists,  faction  has  been  composed  of  hydatids  not 
various  uses  have  been  assigned,  or  the  larger  than  grapes.  The  ovaria  arc 
purpose  they  answer  has  been  differently  subject,  especially  a  short  time  after  deli- 
explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  their  very,  to  inflammation,  terminating  in  sup- 
texture  was  glandular,  and  that  they  se-  purat.on,  and  to  schirrhous  and  canci 
creted  a  fluid  equivalent  to,  and  similar  to,  diseases,  with  considerable  enlargement, 
the  male  semen  ;  but  others,  who  have  ex-  In  the  former  state,  they  generally  adhere 
amined  them  with  more  care,  assert  that  to  some  adjoining  part,  as  the  uterus,  rec- 
they  are  ovaria  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  turn,  the  bladder,  or  the  external  integu- 
the  term,  and  include  a  number  of  vesicles,  ments,  and  tie  matter  is  discharged  from 
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the  vagina  by  stool,  by  urine,  or  by  any  ex- 
ternal abscess  of  the  integuments  of"  the 
abdomen. 

OVIDUCT.  (Oviductus,  from  ovum,  an 
egg,  and  duciuH,  a  canal.)  'Die  Fallopian 
tube,  or  canal,  which  runs  from  the  ovary 
to  the  bottom  of  the  womb 

OVIPAROUS.  (From  arum,  an  egg,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth.)  Animals  which  ex- 
clude their  young  in  the  e^,  which  are  af- 
terwards hatched. 

OvonuM  TKST.ii.  Egg-shells.  A  testa- 
ceous  absorbent. 

OVUM.     See  Egg. 

Ovum  PMLOaoPHfctrM.  Ovum  chymicum.  A 
glass  body,  round  like  an  egg. 

OXALATS.  Orates.  Salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with 
different  bases  ;  thus,  oxalat  of  ammonia, 
&c. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Jlcidum  oxalicum.  Salt 
«f  sorrel.  Acid  of  sugar.  This  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  fresh  juice  of  sor- 
rel almost  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  when 
it  is  to  be  poured  into  a  glass  vessel  with 
a  narrow  neck,  and  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  the  oil  of  olives.  After  some  weeks  the 
sides  of  the  bottle  are  invested  with  a  crust, 
which  is  the  salt  of  sorrel,  or  oxalis  po~ 
tassa  aeiduhu.  The  salt  of  sorrel  is  then 
to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  barytes  added  to 
it,  when  the  barytes  will  unite  with  the  ox- 
alic acid,  and  the  potash  with  the  nitric 
acid.  The  oxalat  of  barytes,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated, is  then  to  be  decompounded  by 
digestion  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which 
means  the  oxalic  acid  is  let  loose.  Former- 
ly this  acid  was  considered  as  different  from 
that  of  sugar,  but  it  is  now  proved  by  ex- 
periments to  be  the  same  in  all  its  proper- 
ties. 

OXALIS.  (From  ofuc,  sharp  ;  so  called 
from  the  sharpness ot  its  juice.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class',  Becattdria.Ot6et,Penta§yma.  Wood- 
sorrel. 

Oxalis  acetocella.  (Dim.  of  acetosa.) 
The  systematic  name  of  the  wood-sorrel. 
See  Lttjula, 

Oxalme.  (From  o|>c,  sharp,  and  a\;, 
salt.)     A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

Ox-eye-daisy.     See  belli:;  major 

(>  \<t  tongue.     See  Picris  echioides. 

Oxvcvntiia  fiiiic.vi.  (From  ojjoe,  sharp, 
and  okavSa,  a  thorn;  so  called  from  the 
acidity  of  its  fruit.)  The  barberry.  See 
Berberis. 

OxYCEnnrs.  (From  eft/,  acutely,  and 
xeJgoc,  a  cedar;  so  called  from  the  sharp 
termination  of  its  leaves,)  A  kind  of  cedar. 
Spanish  juniper,  a  species  atjuniperut. 

Oxvcoccos.  (From  c£oc,  acid,  and  imtr 
xk,  a  berry,  so  named  from  its  acidity.) 
Vaccinia  palustris.  litis  idexa  palustris. 
Moor-berry.    Tire  cranberry.    The  berries 
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of  the  Vaccinium  oxycoccos  of  Linnaeus  are 
so  termed  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  They 
are  about  ihe  size  of  our  haws,  and  are 
pleasantly  acid,  with  which  intention  they 
are  used  medicinally  in  Sweden.  In  this 
country  they  are  mostly  preserved  and 
made  into  tarts. 

Oxycratum.  (From  o£t/c>  acid,  and  Mgciv- 
vvfxi,  to  mix.)  Oxycrates.  Vinegar  mixed 
with  such  a  portion  of  water  as  is  required, 
and  rendered  still  milder  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  honey. 

OXYCBOCEUM    EMPLASTKTJM.      (FrOTT>    0%VC, 

acid,  and  xpoxc;,  crocus,  saffron.)  A  plas- 
ter in  which  there  is  much  saffron,  but  no 
vinegar  necessary,  unless  in  dissolving  some 
gums. 

OXYD.  Oxyd.  Oxide.  Oxyde.  Oxydum. 
A  substance  formed  by  the  union  of  ox\gen 
with  a  basis:  thus,  oxyd  of  iron,  oxyd  of 
copper,  &c. 

Oxyd  of  carbon,  gazeous.  See.  Carbon, 
gazeous  oxyd  of. 

Oxydatiox.  The  operation  by  which 
a  substance  is  made  to  combine  with  oxy- 
gen. 

Oxvdeiicica.  (From  c£u?,  acute,  and 
efegjcai,  to  see.)  Medicines  which  sharpen 
the  sight. 

OXYDUM.  (So  called  from  oxygen, 
which  enters  into  its  composition )  S«e 
Oxyd. 

OXYDUM  ANTIMONII.  Oxyd  of  anti- 
mony. This  is  the  calx  antimoidi,  the  cro' 
cos  antimoidi  lotus,  and  the  antimoninm  dia- 
phoveticum,  of  old  pharmacopoeias.  Tt  is 
made  thus:  "Take  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, powdered,  two  ounces,  muriatic 
acid,  eleven  fluid-ounces,  nitric  acid,  one 
fluid-ounce.  The  acids  being  mixed  toge- 
ther in  a  glass  vessel,  add  the  antimony 
gradually  thereto,  and  digest  them  in  a 
boiling  heat  for  an  hour,  then  strain  the  - 
solution  and  pour  it  into  a  gallon  of  water, 
in  which  two  ounces  of  the  subcaibonate 
of  potash  have  been  previously  dissolved  ; 
wash  the  precipitated  powder  by  repeated 
effusions  of  water  until  all  the  acid  is  washed 
away,  then  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper." 
This  preparation  possesses  diaphoretic  vir- 
tues,  and  is  given  in  the  dose  of  from  three 
grains  to  ten. 

Oxydum  aimenici  album.  See  Arse7iious 
add. 

Oxydvm  curni  vibide  Arj^Airx.  See 
Verdigris. 

Oxydum  Fritni  lvteum.  See  Fcrri  our- 
bonus. 

OXYMURIAS  HYDRARGYRI.  Hydrar. 
gyrus  muriatus  Oxymuriat  of  mercury. 
Take  of  purified  mercury  by  weight  two 
pounds,  sulphuric  acid  by  weight  thirty 
ounces,  dried  muriate  of  soda  tour  pounds. 
Roil  the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  glass  vessel  until  the  sulphate  of  mer- 
<?ury  shall  be  left  dry.  Rub  this,  when  it 
4  Ft 
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is  cold,  with  the  muriate  of  soda  in  an 
earthen-ware  mortar ;  then  sublime  it  in 
a  glass  cucurbit,  increasing  the  heat  gradu- 
ally. 

An  extremely  acrid  and  violently  poi- 
sonous preparation. 

Given  internally  in  small  doses  properly 
diluted,  and  never  in  the  form  of  pill,  it 
possesses  oxygenating,  antisyphilitical,  and 
alterative  virtues.  Externally  applied,  in 
form  of  lotion,  it  facilitates  the  healing  of 
venereal  sores,  and  cures  the  itch.  In 
gargles  for  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat  the 
oxymuriat  of  mercury  gr.  iii.  or  iv.,  bailey 
decoction  Ibj  ,  honey  of  roses  gjj.,  proves 
very  serviceable  ;  also  in  cases  of  tetters, 
from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  to  water  tfej. ;  and  for 
films  and  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  gr.  i.  to 
water  ;§iv. 

Mr.  Pearson  remarks  that  when  the  sub- 
limate is  given  to  cure  the  primary  symp» 
toms  of  syphilis,  it  will  sometimes  succeed  ; 
more  especially,  when  it  produces  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  soreness  of  the  gums, 
and  the  common  specific  effects  of  mer- 
cury   in   the  animal  system.     But  it  will 
often  fail  of  removing  even  a  recent  chan- 
cre ;  and  where  that  symptom  has  vanished 
during  the  administration  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate,  I   have  known,   says  he,  a  three 
months'  course  of  that  medicine  fail  of  se- 
curing the  patient  from  a  constitutional  af- 
fection.    The  result  of  my  observations  jS, 
that  simple  mercury,  calomel  or  calcined 
mercury,  are  preparations  more  to  be  con- 
fided in  for  the  cure  of  primary  symptoms, 
than  corrosive  sublimate.     The  latter  will 
often  checkthe  progress  of  secondary  symp- 
toms very  conveniently,  and  I  think  it  is 
peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  venereal 
pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  in 
promoting  the  desquamation  of  eruptions. 
Yet  even  in  these  cases  it  never  confers  per- 
manent benefit i  for  new  symptoms  will  ap- 
pear during  the  use  of  it ;  and  on   many 
occasions  it  will  fail  of  affording  the  least 
advantage  to  the  patient  from  first  to  last. 
I  do,  sometimes,   indeed,  employ  this  pre- 
paration in  venereal  cases;  but  it  is  either 
at  the  beginning  of  a  mercurial  course,  to 
bring  the  constitution  under  the  influence 
of  mercury  at  an  early  period,  or  during  a 
course  of  inunction,  with  the  intention  of 
increasing  the  action  ot  simple  mercury. 
I  sometimes  also  prescribe  it  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a  course  of  friction,  to  support 
the  mercurial  influence  in  the  habit,  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  relapse. 
But  on  no  occasion  whatever  do  I  think  it 
safe  to  confide  in  this  preparation  singly  and 
uncombined,  for  the  cure  of  any  truly  vene- 
real symptom. 

OXYDUM  HYDUARGYRI  CINEREUM. 
Grey  oxyd  of  mercury.  "  Take  of  submu- 
riate  of  mercury,  an  ounce ;  lime-water,  a 


gallon."  Boil  the  submuriate  of  mercury 
in  the  lime-water,  constantly  stirring,  until 
a  grey  oxyd  of  mercury  is  separated.  Wash 
this  witli  distilled  water,  and  then  dry  it. 
The  dose  from  gr.  ii.  to  x. 

OXYDUM  HYDUARGYRI  NIGRUM. 
The  black  oxyd  of  mercury  has  received 
several  names.  Ethops  per  se.  Pulvis  mc- 
curialis  cinereus.  JWercu'rius  cinereua.  Tnr- 
pethum  nigrum.  Jltercuriva pracipitatus  «?'• 
gcr.  There  are  four  preparations  of  it  in 
Jiig-h  estimation : 

One  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum-arabic.  Plenk,  of  Vienna, 
has  written  a  treatise  on  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  this  medicine.  It  is  very  trouble- 
some to  make  ;  and  does  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess more  virtues  than  some  other  mercurial 
preparations. 

Another  made  by  triturating  equal  parts 
of  sugar  and  mercury  together. 

The  third,  composed  of  honey  or  liquo- 
rice and  hydrarg\rus  purificatus. 

The  fourth  is  the  blue  mercurial  ointment. 
All  these  preparations  possess  anthelmin- 
tic, antisyphilitic,  alterative,  sialagogue, 
and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  are  exhibited 
in  the  cure  of  worms,  syphilis,  amenorrhoea, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  chronic  diseases,  ob- 
structions of  the  viscera,  &c. 

OXYDUM  HYDUARGYRI  RUBRUM 
Hydrargyrus  calcinatus.  Red  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury. "  Take  of  purified  mercury  by  weight 
a  pound."  Pour  the  mercury  into  a  glass 
mattrass,  with  a  very  narrow  mouth  and 
broad  bottom.  Apply  a  heat  of  6()0°  to  this 
vessel,  without  stopping  it,  until  the  mer- 
cury has  changed  into  red  scales  ;  then  re- 
duce these  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  whole  process  may  probably  require 
an  exposure  of  six  weeks. 

This  preparation  of  mercury  is  given 
with  great  advantage  in  the  cure  of  syphil- 
lis.  Its  action,  however,  is  such,  when 
given  alone,  on  the  bowels,  as  to  require 
the  addition  of  opium,  which  totally  pre- 
vents it.  It  is  also  given  in  conjunction 
with  opium  and  camphire,  as  a  diaphoretic, 
in  chronic  pains  and  diseases  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

It  is  given  as  an  alterative  and  diaphore- 
tic from  gr.  ss  ad.  ii.  every  night,  joined 
with  camphor  and  opium,  each  gr.  one- 
fourth  or  one-half.  It  is  violently  emetic 
and  cathartic  in  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  v. 

Oxydum  plumbi  album.  See  Subcarbona.3 
plumbi. 

Oxydum  plumbi  nuBRUM.     See  Lead. 

OxYDUM    PLUMBI     SEMIVITREUM.       See  Li' 

thargyrus. 

Oxydum  stibii  album.  See  Oxydum  anli- 
monii. 

Oxydum  stibii  semivitrf.um.  A  vi- 
treous oxyd  of  antimony.  It  was  formerly 
called  Vitrum  antimonii,  and  consists  of  an 
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oxyd  of  antimony  with  a  little  sulphur  ;  it  is 
employed  to  make  antimonial  wine. 

OxTDini  stidii  sclpuuratum.  This 
is  an  oxid  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  and 
was  formerly  called  Hepar  antimonii. 
Crocus  metallorum.  Crocus  antimonii.  It 
was  formerly  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  fe- 
vers and  atonic  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Its 
principal  use  now  is  in  preparing  other 
medicines. 

Oxydum  zixcr  sublimatum.  See  Zinci 
vxydum. 

OXYDUM  ZINCI.     See   Zinci  Oxydum. 

Ox  vo  ahum.  (From  o£t/c,  acid,  and  ya.- 
%o\rt  garum.)  A  composition  of  garum  and 
vinegar. 

OXYGEN.  ( Oxygenium  „•  from  o|cf, 
acid,  and  ytivo/jLcu,  to  generate  ;  because  it 
is  the  generator  of  acidity.)  This  sub- 
stance, although  existing  sometimes  in  a 
solid  and  sometimes  in  an  aeriform  state, 
is  never  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  hu- 
man senses,  but  in  combination. 

We  know  it  only  in  its  combination,  by 
its  effects.  Nature  never  presents  it  soli- 
tary ;  chymists  do  not  know  how  to  insulate 
it.  It  is  a  principle  which  was  long  un- 
known. It  is  absorbable  by  combustible 
bodies,  and  converts  them  into  acids.  It  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  combustion, 
uniting  itself  always  to  bodies  which  burn, 
augmenting  their  weight,  and  changing 
their  properties.  It  may  be  disengaged  in 
the  state  of  oxygen  gas,  from  burnt  bodies, 
by  a  joint  accumulation  of  caloric  and 
light.  It  is  highly  necessary  for  the  respi- 
ration of  animals.  It  exists  universally  dis- 
persed through  nature,  and  is  a  constituent 
part  of  atmospheric  air,  of  water,  of  acids, 
and  of  all  bodies  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  combina- 
tions into  which  it  is  capable  of  entering, 
is  that  which  it  forms  with  light  and  caloric. 
The  nature  of  that  mysterious  union  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that, 
in  that  state,  it  constitutes  the  gazeous 
fluid  called  oxyokn  c.\h. 

Properties  of  Oxygen  Gas. — Oxygen  gas 
is  an  elastic  invisible  fluid,  like  common 
air,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  and 
compression.  It  has  neither  taste  or  odour, 
nor  does  it  show  any  traces  of  an  aci  (L  Its 
specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  Kirwan, 
is  0.00135,  that  of  water  being  1.0000 ;  it 
is,  therefore,  740  times  lighter  than  the 
same  bulk  of  water.  Its  weight  is  to  atmos- 
pheric air  as  1103  to  1000  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas 
weigh  39.38  grains.  It  is  not  absorbed  by- 
water,  but  entirely  absorbable  by  combus- 
tible bodies,  which,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
engage its  caloric  and  light,  producing  in 
consequence  a  strong  heat  and  flame.  It 
rekindles  almost  extinct  combustible  bo- 
dies.   It  is  indispensable   to  respiration, 


and  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat.  It  hastens 
germination.  It  combines  with  every  com- 
bustible body,  with  all  the  metals,  and 
with  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  It  is  considered  as  the 
cause  of  acidity  ;  and  from  this  bst  proper- 
ty is  derived  the  name  oxygen,  a  word  de- 
noting the  ovigin  of  acidity. 

The  act  of  its  combining  with  bodies  is 
called  oxydation,  or  oxygenation ;  and  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  combined  are  called 
oxyds. 

Oxygen  gas  is  the  chief  basis  of  the 
pneumatic  doctrine  of  chymistry. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Oxygen  Gas. — We 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  bodies,  from  which  we  may,  by 
art,  produce  oxygen  gas.  It  is  most  am- 
ply obtained  from  the  oxyds  of  manganese, 
or  mercury  ;  from  nitrate  of  potash  ;  from 
the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  from 
oxygenated  muriate  of  potash,  or  soda. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
substances,  from  which  oxygen  gas  may  be 
procured. 

1.  In  order  to  procure  oxygen  gas  in  a 
state  of  great  purity,  pure  oxygenated  mu- 
riate of  potash,  or  soda,  must  be  made  use 
of.  With  this  view,  put  some  of  the  salt 
into  a  small  earthen  or  glass  retort,  the 
neck  of  which  is  placed  under  the  shelf  of 
the  pneumatic  trough,  filled  with  water  ; 
and  heat  the  retort  by  means  of  a  lamp. 
The  salt  will  begin  to  melt,  and  oxygen 
gas  will  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  of 
great  purity,  which  may  be  collected  and 
preserved  over  water. 

Explanation. — Oxygenated  j  muriate  of 
potash  consists  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
and  potash  j  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a 
decomposition  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  takes  place  ;  its  oxygen  unites  to  the 
caloric,  and  forms  oxygen  gas.  The  oxy- 
genated acid  becomes  the  efore  converted 
into  simple  muriatic  acid,  which  remains 
in  the  retort  united  to  the  potash,  in  the 
form  of  muriate  of  potash. 

2.  Oxygen  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained 
from  the  green  leaves  of  vegetables. 

For  this  purpose  fill  a  bell-glass  with  wa- 
ter, introduce  fresh-gathered  green  leaves 
under  it,  and  place  the  bell,  or  receiver, 
inverted,  in  a  vessel  containing  the  same 
fluid ;  expose  the  apparatus  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  very  pure  oxygen  gass  will  be 
liberated. 

The  emission  of  oxygen  gas  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  light ;  the  quantity  differs 
in  different  plants  and  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Explariation. — It  is  an  established  fact, 
that  plants  decompose  water,  and  probably 
carbonic  acid,  which  serve  for  their  nou- 
rishment j  they  absorb  fhe  hydrogen  and 
carbon  of  these  fluids,  disengaging  a  part  of 
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the  oxygen  in  a  state  of  purity.  Light, 
however,  favours  this  decomposition  great- 
ly ;  it  seems  to  serve  for  melting  the  oxy- 
gen, and  thus  forms  it  into  oxygen  gas  ;  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  disengaged,  the 
hydrogen  becomes  fixed  in  the  vegetable, 
and  combines  partly  with  the  carbon  and 
partly  with  the  oxygen,  to  form  the  oil,  &c. 
of  the  vegetable. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  another  substance 
frequently  made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxy- 
gen gas,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  any  quantity  of  this  salt,  introduce 
it  into  a  coated  earthen  or  glass  retort,  and 
fit  to  it  a  tube,  which  must  be  plunged  into 
the  pneumatic  trough,  under  the  receiver 
filled  with  water.  When  the  apparatus 
has  been  properly  adjusted,  heat  the  retort 
gradually,  till  it  becomes  red  hot  ;  the  oxy- 
gen ga»  will  then  be  disengaged   rapidly. 

The  gas  obtained  in  this  way  is  also 
very  pure,  especially  if  the  last  portion  be 
kept  separate. 

Explanation. — Nitrate  of  potash  consists 
of  nitric  acid  and  potash.  Nitric  acid  con- 
sists again  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  On 
exposing  the  salt  to  ignition,  a  partial  de- 
composition of  the  acid  takes  place  ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
acid  unites  to  caloric,  and  appears  under 
the  form  of  oxygen  gas.  The  other  part 
remains  attached  to  the  potash  in  the  state 
of  nitrous  acid.  The  residue  in  the  retort 
is,  therefore,  nitrite  of  potash,  if  the  pro- 
cess has  been  carefully  conducted. 

Remark.— If  too  much  heat  be  applied, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
a  total  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid 
takes  place  ;  the  oxygen  gas,  in  that  case, 
will  therefore  be  mingled  with  nitrogen 
gas.  The  weight  of  the  two  gases,  when 
collected,  will  be  found  to  correspond  very 
exactly  with  the  weight  of  the  acid  which 
had  been  decomposed.  The  residue  then 
left  in  the  retort  is  potash. 

4.  Black  oxyd  of  manganese,  however, 
is  generally  made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxy- 
gen gas,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  This 
native  oxyd  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  pow- 
der; a  stone,  or  rather  an  ii  on  retort,  is 
then  charged  with  it  and  heated  As  soon 
as  the  retort  becomes  ignited,  oxygen  gas 
is  obtained  plentifully. 

Explanation. — Black  oxyd  of  manga- 
nese is  the  metal  called  manganese  fully 
saturated  with  oxygen,  together  with  many- 
earthy  impurities  ;  on  applying  boat,  part 
of  the  solid  oxygen  quits  the  metal  and 
unites  to  caloric,  in  order  to  form  oxygen 
gas,  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  remains 
united  to  the  metal  with  a  forcible  affinity  ; 
the  metal,  therefore,  re-approaches  to  the 
metallic  state,  or  is  found  in  the  state  of  a 
grey  oxyd  of  manganese. 

One  pound  of  the  best  manganese  yields 
upwards  of  1-iOO  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 


gas,  nearly  pure.  If  sulphuric  acid  he  pre- 
viously added  to  the  manganese,  the  gas  is 
produced  by  a  less  heat,  and  in  a  larger 
quantity;  a  glass  retort  may  then  be  usud, 
and  the  heat  of  a  lamp  is  sufficient. 

St  Red  oxyd  of  mercury  yields  oxygen 
gas  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  manga- 
nese. 

E.rplanati'jn. — This  oxyd  consists  like- 
wise of  solid  oxygen  and  mercury,  the 
combination  of  which  takes  place  on  ex- 
posing  mercury  to  a  heat  of  about  610° 
Fahr.  At  this  degree  it  attracts  oxygen, 
and  becomes  converted  into  an  oxyd  ;  but 
if  the  temperature  be  increased  to  about 
1000°,  the  attraction  of  oxygen  is  changed. 
The  oxygen  then  attracts  caloric  stronger 
than  it  did  the  mercury  j  it  therefore 
abandons  it  and  forms  oxygen  gass.  The 
mercury  then  re-appears  in  its  metallic 
state. 

6.  Ued  oxyd  of  lead  yields  oxygen  gas 
on  the  same  principle. 

OXYGENATED  MURIATIC  ACID 
CAS.  This  gas  possesses  an  uncommonly 
pungent  and  suffocating  odour.  It  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  every  respect  non-respirable ; 
animals  immersed  in  it  die  instantly.  It  is 
absorbable  by  water,  and  forms  with  it  what 
is  called  liquid  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
When  water  is  saturated  with  it,  the  com* 
pound  crystallizes  at  low  temperatures. 
Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  is  not  invisi- 
ble, but  has  a  yellow-greenish  colour.  It  is 
capable  of  maintaining  and  exciting  com- 
bustion in  many  cases.  Phosphorus,  char- 
coal, red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  sulphurct  of 
antimony,  bismuth,  iron,  zinc, copper,  gold, 
arsenic,  cobalt,  tin,  lead,  and  several  oilier 
combustible  bodies,  take  fire  spontaneously 
when  introduced  into  it.  It  is  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  It  weakens  and  reddens 
the  flame  of  a  taper,  but  does  not  extin- 
guish it.  It  decomposes  ammonai-  It 
thickens  fat  oils.  It  detonates  with  hydro- 
gen gas.  Nitrous  gas  immediately  pro- 
duces a  cloud  of  reddish  vapour  with  it.. 
It  is  likewise  decomposed  by  sulphurated, 
phosphoraled,  and  carbonated  hydrogen 
gases.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
light,  and  passes  unaltered  through  an  ig- 
nited porcelain  tube  It  discolours  stuffs, 
and  totally  destroys  most  of  the  vegetable 
colours,  rendering  them  white.  It  also 
bleaches  yellow  wax,  &c. 

This  gas  may  be  obtained  in  several 
ways. 

l.Take  one  part  of  the  native  oxyd  of 
manganese,  one  of  red  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury, or  red  lead,  put  it  into  a  glass  retort, 
and  add  four  parts  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid.  This,  on  distillation,  affords  a  quantity 
of  yellow  aeriform  fluid,  which  is  oxygena- 
ted  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  agitating-  it 
with  water,  it  combines  arid  forms  oxygena- 
ted muriatic  acicL 
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It  may  also  be  obtained  without  the  red 
mercurial  precipitate,  or  red  lead,  thus  : 

2.  Put  into  a  retort  one  part  of  pow- 
dered black  oxyd  of  manganese,  three 
or  four  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid, 
connect  the  retort  with  the  pneumatic 
trough,  and  receive  the  gas  over  water 
in  the  usual  manner.  When  no  more  gas 
is  liberated,  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  and 
gas  will  be  produced  abundantly,  which 
may  be  kept  in  bottles  with  ground  glass 
stoppers. 

The  oxyd  of  manganese  yields  up  in  this 
process  part  of  its  oxygen  to  part  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  which  becomes  converted 
into  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas ;  the 
oxyd  of  manganese  being  thus  partly  dc- 
oxydated,  is  dissolved  in  the  remaining 
quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid,  which  re- 
mains behind  in  the  retort  as  muriate  of 
manganese. 

The  retort  containing  the  mixture  should 
not  be  filled  above  one-third,  for  the  mix- 
ture, on  the  application  of  heat,  swells  and 
is  otherwise  very  apt  to  be  forced  over  into 
the  neck  of  the  retort. 

3.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  may 
likewise  be  obtained  in  an  indirect  manner, 
by  decomposing  muriate  of  soda  in  con- 
tact with  black  oxyd  of  manganese.  For 
that  purpose  mix  eight  parts,  by  weight,  of 
muriate  of  soda  with  three  of  powdered 
oxyd  of  manganese,  put  the  mixture  into 
a  tubulated  retort,  and  pour  upon  it  gra- 
dually four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
previously  with  three  of  water,  and  which 
has  been  suffered  to  cool  after  dilution. 
On  applying  a  gentle  heat,  gas  will  be  pro- 
duced as  before. 

la  this  operation  the  sulphuric  acid  acts 
on  the  muriate  of  soda,  to  the  base  of 
which  it  unites;  the  muriatic  acid  formed 
by  this  union  attacks  the  oxyd  of  manga- 
nese ;  one  part  of  it  combines  with  the 
oxygen,  and  another  with  the  oxyd  brought 
nearer  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  result 
is  sulphat  of  soda  and  muriate  of  manga- 
nese, which  remain  in  the  distilling  vessel ; 
and  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  which  passes 
in  the  state  of  gas  at  common  temperatures. 

In  preparing  this  gas  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  escape  into  the 
apartment  in  any  considerable  quantity  ; 
as  it  acts  violently  on  the  pituitous  mem- 
brane, occasions  a  defluxion  of  the  brain, 
blunts  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  pro- 
duces head-ach,  and  proves  extremely  in- 
jurious to  health. 

Pelletier  fell  a  sacrifice  in  attempting  to 
breathe  it ;  a  consumption  was  the  conse- 
quence, which  proved  fatal. 

Liquid  ammonia  is  the  remedy  best  cal- 
culated  to  check  its  effects,  when  accident- 
ally set  at  liberty  in  places  where  it  is  pre- 
pared. 

The  water  which  adheres  to  the  inner 


side  of  the  vessel  filled  with  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  yellow  spangles,  if  the  temperature  is 
near  the  freezing  point.  If  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gas  be  thus  condensed,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  it  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture ;  for  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is 
raised,  it  expands,  and  endangers  the 
bursting  of  the  vessel.  When  absorbed 
by  water  it  forms  liquid 

OXYGENATED  MURIATIC  ACID.— 
This  acid  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour. 
It  has  a  styptic  bitter  taste,  and  a  very  suf- 
focating odour.  Instead  of  reddening  blue 
vegetable  colours,  it  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  rendering  them  white.  In 
high  temperatures,  when  light  is  excluded, 
phosphorus  remains  unaltered  in  liquid  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid  ;  but  if  light  be  ad- 
mitted, the  colour  of  the  acid  gradually 
disappears,  and  the  phosphorus  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid.  It  thickens  oils  and 
animal  $ats,  and  renders  them  less  disposed 
to  combine  with  alkalies.  Its  action  upon 
metals  presents  phenomena  extremely  cu- 
rious and  important  j  the  oxygen  of  the 
acid  unites  with  the  metal,  and  the  pro- 
duced oxyd  is  afterwards  dissolved  by  the 
de-oxydated  acid. 

Method  of  obtaining  Oxygenated  Muriatic 
Acid. — Put  into  a  tubulated  retort,  sup- 
ported over  a  lamp,  one  part  of  black  oxyd 
of  manganese  reduced  to  a  gross  powder, 
and  pour  over  it  three  parts  of  concentra- 
ted muriatic  acid,  recline  the  retort  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  fluid  which  rises 
up  into  its  neck,  may  easily  run  back  again 
into  the  body,  and  apply  a  receiver  with  a 
little  distilled  water  in  it ;  the  receiver 
must  be  luted  to  the  retort  by  a  fillet  of 
paper.  When  the  effervescence,  which 
instantly  takes  place  on  the  affusion  of 
the  acid,  ceases,  apply  a  gentle  heat.  Oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid  gas  will  be  evolved, 
and  the  receiver  become  filled  with  yellow 
vapours,  which  are  absorbed  by  the  water. 
When  the  water  has  acquired  a  yellowish- 
green  colour,  the  receiver  may  be  removed, 
and  another  one  applied  till  no  more  gas 
is  extricated.  The  process  may  be  more 
elegantly  conducted,  by  joining  the  appa- 
ratus of  Burkitt  or  Pepys  to  the  distilla- 
tory vessel.  The  common  muriatic  acid 
which  may  arise  is  condensed  in  the  first 
bottle,  and  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
gas  unites  to  the  water  in  the  second, 
third,  &C. 

The  union  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
with  different  bases  forms  salts,  known  by. 
the  name  of  oxygenated  muriates. 

Oxygltcum.  (From  tj-ui,  acid,  and 
■yxvuvc,  sweet.)  Honey  mixed  with  vine- 
gar.    An  oxymel. 

Oxvlapatuum.  (From  e£«,  acid,  and 
xai-adiv,  the  dock ;  so  named  from  its  aci- 
dity.)    Lapathum  acutum.     llumex  asutus 
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of  Linnaeus.  Sharp-pointed  clock.  Rumex 
jloribns  hermaphroditis  ;  valvula  dentatis 
o-raniferis,/oliis  cordalo  oblongis  ucuminatis. 
The  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is 
used  in  Germany  to  cure  the  itch ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  time  of 
Dioscorides,  in  the  cure  of  leprous  and  im- 
petigenous  affections,  both  alone  and  boiled 
with  vinegar. 

OXYMEL.     (From  ctjue,  acid,  and  /mm, 

honey.)     Apomeli.     Adipson.     Honey  and 

vinegar  boiled  to  a  sirup.  See  JSlel  acetatum. 

Oxymel    jKHUuisis.       See    Linimentum 

aruginis. , 

Oxymel  colchici.  Oxymel  of  meadow 
saffron  is  an  acrid  medicine,  but  is  never- 
theless employed,  for  its  diuretic  virtues, 
in  dropsies. 

Oxymel  scill.b.  A  very  useful  expec- 
torant. 

Oxymyrrhine.  (From  ojjwf,  acute,  and 
(jlv^ivh,  the  myrtle  j  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  myrtle,  and  its  pointed  leaves.) 
Oxymyrsine.    Wild  myrtle. 

Oxymyrsine.    See  Oxymyvrhine. 

Oxyxituum.  (From  ojjuc,  acid,  and  it- 
Tgov,  nitre.)  A  plaster  composed  chiefly 
of  vinogar  and  nitre. 

OXYOPIA.  (From  ofa,  acute,  and 
o^k,  vision.)  The  faculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  usual.  Thus  there  have  been 
instances  known  of  persons  who  could  see 
the  stars  in  the  day-time.  The  proximate 
cause  is  a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the 
retina.  It  has  been  known  to  precede  the 
gutta  serena ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
prisoners,^who  have  been  long  detained  in 
darkness,  have  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  darkened  places. 

Oxyphlegmasia.  (From  tfy;,  acute, 
and  QXiym,  to  burn.)  An  acute  inflamma- 
tion. 

Oxyphcenicon.  (From  ofa,  acid,  and 
<fo<w|,  the  tamarind  ;  a  native  of  Phoenicia.) 
See  Tamarindus. 

Oxyphonia.  (From  «£vc,  sharp,  and 
<t>»vj»,  the  voice.)  The  same  as  Puraphonia 
Clangens.    It  is  a  howling. 

Oxyreuma.  (From  o|t/;,  acid,  and  tgtv- 
•yu,  to  break  wind.)     An  acid  eructation. 

Oxyrriiodinon.  (From  o|uc,  acid,  and 
gsiT/vov,  oil  of  roses.)  A  composition  of 
the  oil  of  roses  and  vinegar. 


Oxysacchirum.  (From  oft/?,  acid,  and 
irajc^agov,  sugar.)  A  composition  of  vine- 
gar and  sugar. 

Oxysal  diai'horeticlm.  A  preparation 
of  Angelus  Sala.  It  is  a  fixed  salt,  loaded 
with  more  acid  than  is  necessary  to  satu- 
rate it.  The  salt  of  Juniper  is  ot  this  kind. 
Oxytoca.  (From  o£wc,  quick,  and 
t«to,  to  bring  forth.)  Medicines  which 
promote  delivery. 

Oxytiiii'iiyllum.  (From  oj-w,  acid,  and 
t^ukkov,  trefoil ;  so  named  from  its  acidi- 
ty.)    Hood-sorrel. 

Oyster.     See  Ostreum. 

Oyster. shell.     See  Oslreum. 

OZOZNA.  (From  o£»,  a  stench.)  An 
ulcer  situated  in  the  nose,  discharging  a 
foetid  purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  ao» 
companied  with  caries  of  the  bones.  Some 
authors  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The  first 
meaning  is  the  original  one.  The  disease 
is  described  as  coming  on  with  a  trifling  tu- 
mefaction and  redness  about  the  ala  nasi, 
accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  mucus, 
with  which  thenostrilbecom.es  obstructed. 
The  matter  gradually  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  pus,  is  most  copious  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  is  sometimes  attended  with  sneez- 
ing, and  a  little  bleeding.  The  ulceration 
occasionally  extends  round  the  ala  nasi  to 
the  cheek,  but  seldom  far  from  the  nose, 
the  ala  of  which  also  it  rarely  destroys  The 
ozcena  is  often  connected  with  scrophulous 
and  venereal  complaints.  In  the  latter 
cases,  portions  of  the  ossa  spongiosa  often 
come  away.  After  the  complete  cure  of  all 
venereal  complaints,  an  exfoliating  dead 
piece  of  bone  will  often  keep  up  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  the  ozcena,  until  it 
is  detached.  Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that 
the  ozoena  frequently  occurs  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  cachexia  syphyloidea.  It  may 
perforate  the  septum  nasi,  destroy  the  ossa 
spongiosa,  and  even  the  ossa  nasi.  Such 
mischief  is  now  more  frequently  the  effect 
of  the  cachexia  syphyloidea,  than  of  lues 
venerea.  The  ozcena  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  abscesses  in  tlie  upper  jaw- 
bone. 

Ozymm.  (From  ofa,  to  smell;  so  called 
from  its  fragrance.)     Sweet  basil. 


P. 


-*•  A  contraction  of  pugillus,  a  pugil, 
or  eighth  part  of  a  handful,  and  sometimes 
a  contraction  of  partes,  parts. 

P.  iE.     A  contraction  of  partes  aquales. 

P.  P.  A  contraction  of  pulvis  patrum, 
Jesuit's  powder. 


PABULUM.  (From  pasco,  to  feed.) 
Food,  aliment.  The  animal  heat  and  ani- 
mal spirits  are  called  pabulum  vit<e,  the 
food  of  life. 

Pacchionian  glands.  See  Glandules  Pac- 
chionr. 
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Pachtntica.  (From  tsru^wee,  to  irtfras- 
sate.)  Medicines  which  incras&ate  or 
thicken  the  fluids. 

Pac.hts.  Pa^uc,  thick.  The  name  of  a 
disorder  described  by  Hippocrates,  but  not 
known  by  us. 

Padhs  The  wild  cluster  cherry,  or  bird's 
cherry.  The  Primus  padus  of  Linnaeus. 
The  bark  and  berries  of  this  shrub  are  used 
medicinally.  The  former,  when  taken  from 
the  tree,  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter, 
subastringent  taste,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  bitter  almonds.  Made  into  a  de- 
coction, it  cures  intermittents,  and  it  has 
been  recommended  in  the  cure  of  several 
forms  of  syphylis.  The  latter  are  said  to 
cure  the  dysentery. 

P.kdanchoisb.  (From  <&a.K,  a  child,  and 
"■yX"'  to  strangulate.)  A  species  of  quinsy 
common  among  children. 

P.«nARTHnocACE.  (From  <cr«/c,  a  boy, 
cgflgov,  a  joint,  andasutw,  an  evil.)  The  joint 
evil.  Severinus  calls  the  Spina  Ventota  by 
this  name,  as  also  doth  Dr.  Cullen.  By 
some  this  name  is  used  to  express  a  sort  of 
anasarca. 

PJEONIA.  (From  P.eon,  who  first  ap- 
plied it  to  medicinal  purposes.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmaoopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon peony.  Male  and  female  peony.  This 
plant,  Paeonia  officinalis  of  Linnaeus:— foliis 
oblongis,  has  long  been  considered  as  a  pow- 
erful medicine ;  and,  till  the  late  revision 
by  the  London  College,  it  had  a  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica  ;  in 
which  the  two  common  varieties  of  this  | 
plant  are  indiscriminately  directed  for  use: 
and,  on  the  authority  of  G.  Bauhin,  impro- 
perly distinguished  into  male  and  female 
peony. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  peony  have,  when 
fresh,  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat 
of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  a  mucilaginous, 
subacrid  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  adstringency.  In  drying,  they 
lose  their  smell  and  part  of  their  taste. 
"Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are  al- 
most insipid,  as  well  as  inodorous ;  but 
extracts  made  by  rectified  spirits  are  mani- 
festly bitterish,  and  considerably  adstrin- 
gent  The  flowers  have  rather  more  smell 
than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  a  rough,  sweetish  taste,  which  they  im- 
part, together  with  their  colour,  both  to 
water  and  spirit. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  peony, 
have  been  esteemed,  in  tbe  character  of  an 
anodyne  and  corroborant,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  roots  ;  which,  since  the  days  of 
Galen,  have  been  very  commonly  employed 
as  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  usual  to  cut  the  root  into  thin 
slices,  which  were  to  be  attached  to  a  string, 


and  suspended  about  the  neck  as  an  amu- 
let ;  if  this  tailed  of  success,  the  patient 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  internal  use  of 
this  root,  which  Willis  directs  to  be  given 
in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
by  which,  as  we  are  informed,  both  infants 
and  adults  were  cured  of  this  disease.  Other 
authors  recommended  the  expressed  juice 
to  be  given  in  wine,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar,  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  adminis- 
tering this  plant.  Many  writers,  however, 
especially  in  modern  times,  from  repeated 
trials  of  the  peony  in  epileptic  cases,  have 
found  it  of  no  use  whatever ;  though  Pro- 
fessor Home,  who  gave  the  radix  paeonia:  to 
two  epileptics  at  the  Edinburgh  infirmary, 
declares  that  one  received  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage from  its  use.  Of  the  good  effects 
of  this  plant,  in  other  disorders,  we  find  no 
instances  recorded. 

P.tjonia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  paeony.     See  Pxonia. 

Paigil.     See  Primula  veris. 

FAIN.  Dolor.  Any  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, or  irritation. 

Painter's  colic.     See  Colica  pictonum. 

Palate.     See  Palatum. 

PALATE  BONE.  (Ospalaii;  from pala, 
to  hedge  in  ;  because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it 
were,  by  the  teeth.)  These  two  bones  are 
of  very  irregular  figure.  They  are  placed 
between  the  ossa  maxilaria  superiora  and 
the  os  sphenoides,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  extend  from  thence 
to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  Each  of  these 
bones  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz, 
the  inferior,  or  square  portion,  the  ptery- 
goid process,  the  nasal  lamella,  and  orbitar 
process.  The  first  of  these,  or  the  square 
part  of  the  bone,  helps  to  form  the  palate  of 
the  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  internal 
edge  rises  into  a  spine,  which  makes  part 
of  the  septum  narium.  The  pterygoid  pro- 
cess, which  is  smaller  above  than  below, 
is  so  named  from  its  being  united  w  ith  the 
pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
with  which  it  helps  to  form  the  pterygoid 
fossae.  It  is  separated  from  the  square  part 
of  the  bone,  and  from  the  nasal  lamella, 
by  an  oblique  fossa,  which,  applied  to  such 
another  in  the  os  maxillare,  forms  a  pas- 
sage for  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
The  nusal  lamella  is  nothing  more  than  a 
very  thin  bony  plate,  which  arises  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  external  edge  of  the  square 
part  of  the  bone.  Its  inner  surface  is  con- 
cave, and  furnished  with  a  ridge, which  sup- 
ports the  back  paitof  the  os  spongiosum 
inferius.  Externally,  it  is  convex,  and 
firmly  united  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
orbitar  process  is  more  irregular  than  any 
other  part  of  the  bone.  It  has  a  smooth 
surface,  where  it  htlps  to  form  the  orbit ; 
and,  waen  viewed  in  its  place,  we  stee  it 
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contiguous  to  that  part  of  the  orbit  which 
is  formed  by  the  os  maxillare,  and  appear- 
ing1 as  a  small  triangle  at  the  inner  extre- 
mity of  the  orbitar  process  of  this  last  men- 
tioned bone.  This  fourth  part  of  the  os 
p;:la*.i  likewise  helps  to  form  the  zygomastic 
fossa  on  each  side,  and  there  its  surface  is 
concave.  Between  this  orbitar  process 
and  the  sphenoid  bone,  a  hole  is  formed, 
through  which  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve, 
are  transmuted  to  the  nostrils.  The  ossa 
palati  are  complete  in  the  foetus.  They 
are  joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora, 
os  sphenoides,  os  ethmoides,  ossa  spongiosa 
inferiora,  and  vomer. 

Palati  circumflexes.  See  Circum- 
Jle.ru  s. 

Palati  levator.     See  Levator  palati. 

Palati  tensor.     See  Circwnfexus. 

PAL  ATO-PH  ARYNGHUS.  (Jiusculus 
palato-pharyngeus  ,•  so  called  from  its  ori- 
gin  in  the  palate  and  insertion  in  the  pha- 
rynx) Thyreo-staphilinus  of  Douglas. 
Thyreo-pharyngo-staphilinus  of  Winslow, 
and  palato-pharyngien  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  the 
fauces.  It  arises  by  a  broad  beginning 
from  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati  at  the  root  of  the  uvula  posteriorly, 
and  from  tire  tendinous  expansion  of  the  cir- 
cumflexus  palati.  The  fibres  are  collected 
within  the  posterior  arch  behind  the  ton- 
sils, and  run  backwards  to  the  top  and 
lateral  part  of  the  pharynx,  where  the  fibres 
are  scattered  and  mixed  with  those  of  the 
stylo-pharyngeus.  IL  is  inserted  into  the 
edge  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  Its  use  is,  to  draw  the 
uvula  and  velum  pendulum  palati  down- 
wards aud  backwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pull  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  pha- 
rynx upwards,  and  shorten  it ;  with  the 
constrictor  superior  pharyngis  and  tongue, 
it  assists  in  shutting  the  passage  into  the 
nostrils;  and  in  swallowing',  it  thrusts  the 
food  from  the  fauces  into  the  pharynx 

Palato-salping.t.us.  (Prom  palatum, 
the  palate,  and  <r&Kn-r) .£,  a  trumpet ;  so 
called  from  its  origin  in  the  palate,  and  its 
trumpet-like  shape.)     See  Circumjlexus. 

Palato-stai'uilinus.  See  Azygos  uvu- 
la;. 

PALATUM.  (From  palo,  to  hedge  in, 
because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it  were,  by 
the  teeth.)  The  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

PALATUM  MOLLE.  The  soft  palate. 
This  lies  behind  the  bony  palate  ;  and  from 
the  middle  of  it  the  uvula  hangs  down. 

Palf.a  «e  mecua.  A  name  given  by  some 
to  the  Juncus  Odoratus. 

Paliwpissa.  (From  arx-xiv,  repetition, 
and  triTa-i,  pitch.)  Dioscorides  says,  that 
dry  pitch  is  thus  named,  because  it  is  pre- 
pared of  pitch  twice  boiled. 

Palindromic.      (  ria>.<,  again,  and  /go- 


fto(,  a  course.)  Ts  used  by  Hippocrate9 
for  any  recurgitation  of  humours  to  the 
more  noble  parts :  and  sometimes  for  the 
return  of  a  distemper 

Paliurvs.  (From  iraxxa,  to  move,  and 
x$:v,  urine ;  so  called  from  its  diuretic 
qualities.)     A  species  of  white  thorn. 

PALL1ATIVA.  (From  pa/lio,  to  dis- 
semble.) Medicines  given  only  with  an 
intent  to  relieve  pains  in  a  fatal  disease. 

Palm  oil.  Oleum  pahiut.  This  oil  is 
produced  chiefly  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Cocos  bulyracea  of  Linnaeus  : — inernia,  fron- 
dibits  pennatis  :  foliulis  simp'icibus,  by  bruis- 
ing and  dissolving  the  kernels  ot  the  fruit 
in  water,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  by  which 
the  oil  is  separated,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and,  on  being  washed  two  or  three 
times,  is  rendered  fit  for  use.  When 
brought  into  this  country,  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  an  ointment,  and  of  an  orange 
yellow  colour,  with  little  taste,  and  of 
a  strong,  though  not  disagreeable,  smell. 
Its  use  is  confined  to  external  applications 
in  pains,  tumours,  and  sprains  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  possess  very  little  if  any  advantage 
over  other  bland  oils. 

PALMA.  (From  Ttriwcn,  to  move.) 
1.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  so  called  because  the 
leaves  are  extended  from  the  top,  like  the 
fingers  upon  the  hand. 

Paxma  chtusti.     See  Ricinus. 

PALMA RIS  BRLV1S.  (Palmaris,-  from 
palma,  the  hand.)  Palmaris  brevis  vcl 
caro  auadrata  of  Douglas,  and  Palmare  cw 
tane"  of  Dumas.  A  small,  thin,  cutaneous, 
flexor  muscle  of  the  hand,  situated  on  the 
fore-arm,  between  the  wrist  and  the  little- 
finger.  Fallopius  tells  us  that  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Gananus.  Winslow  names  it 
palmaris  cataneus.  It  arises  from  a  small 
part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and 
inner  edge  of  the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  and 
is  inserted  by  small  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres 
into  the  os  pisifbrme,  and  into  the  skin  and 
fat  that  cover  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 
This  muscle  seems  to  assist  in  contracting 
the  palm  of  the  hand 

Palmaris  cutakeUs.  See  Palmaris 
brevis 

PALMARIS  LONGUS.  Ulnaris  gra- 
cilis- of  Winslow,  and  Epitrochlo  carpi  pal- 
maire  of  Dumas.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
arm,  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  immediate- 
ly under  the  integuments.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  after 
continuing  so  about  three  inches,  termi- 
nates in  a  long  slender  tendon,  which,  near 
the  wrist,  separates  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  is  inserted  into  the  internal  annu- 
lar ligament,  and  the  other  loses  itself  in 
a  tendinous  membrane,  that  is  nearly  of 
a  triangular  shape,  and  extends  over  the 
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palm  of  the  hand,  from  the  carpalligament  PANADA.  (Dim.  of  pane,  bread,  Ital.) 

to  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  and  is  called  Punata.  PanuteUa.  Bread  boiled  in  water 
aponeurosis  pulmurin.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  to  the  consistence  of  pap.    Dry  biscuits 

this  expansion  adhere  strongly  to  the  me-  soaked  are  the  best  for  this  purpose, 

tacarpal  bones,  and  separate  the  muscles  Panalethes.     (From  a-av,  all,  and  «*»- 

and  tendons  of  each  finger.     Several  ana-  fioc,  true.)    A  name  of  a  cephalic  plaster, 

tomical  writers  have  considered  this  apo-  from  its  universal  efficacy, 
neurosis  as  a  production  of  the  tendon  of       Panaritia.      Corrupted   from  parony- 

this  muscle,  but  seemingly  without  rea-  chia. 

son,  because  we  now  and  then  find  the  lat-  PANARIS.  (Corrupted  from  parony- 
ter  wholly  inserted  into  the  carpal  liga-  chin.)  See  Paronychia 
ment,  in  which  case  it  is  perfectly  distinct  PANAYA.  See  Lignum  pavanx. 
from  the  aponeurosis  in  question;  and,  in  Panax.  (From  crav,  all,  and  axoc,  a 
some  subjects,  the  p.ilmarislongus  is  want-  cure.)  The  pharmaco)  trial  name  of  ller- 
ing,  but  the  aponeurosis  is  always  to  be  cules's  alheal  or  wound  wort.  Laserpitium 
found.  Rhodius,  indeed,  says  that  thelat-  chironiiim  oi  Linnxus.  The  seeds  and  roots 
ter  is  now  and  thru  deficient;  but  there  is  of  this  plant  are  warm,  and  similar  in  fla- 
good  reason  to  think  that  he  was  mista-  vour  and  quality  to  those  of  the  parsnip, 
ken.  This  muscle  bends  the  hand,  and  The  roots  and  stalks  have  a  much  strong- 
may  assist  in  its  pronation;  it  likewise  er  smell,  which  resembles  that  of  opopo- 
serves  to  stretch  the  aponeurosis  palmaris.  nax,  and  Boerhave  relates,  that  on  wound- 

Pai.mos.     (From  o-AA&tt,   to   beat.)     A  ing  the  plr.nt  in  the  summer,  he  obtained 

palpitation  of  the  heart  a  yellow  juice,  which  being  inspissated  a 

Palmula.     (Dim.  of  palma,  the  hand;  little  in  the  sun,  agreed  perfectly  in  both 

so  called  from  its  shape.)   1.  A  date.  respects  with  that  exotic  gum  resin. 

2.  The  broad  and  flat  end  of  a  rib.  Panax   4UInq.Vtepoi.ium.    The  systema- 

PALPEBRiE.    (.//  pulpituntlo,  from   its  tic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords   the 


frequent  motion.)  The  eyelids,  distin 
guished  into  upper  and  under:  at  each  end 
they  unite  and  form  the  can  thus 


ginseng  root.  See  Ginseng. 

Panchrestos.    (From  tto.1,  all,  X£trt>;, 
use  fill,  so  named  from  its  general  useful- 


Palpebrx  superioris  levator.  See  levator  ness.)  Panchreston.  An  epithet  ofacol- 
palpebrte  superior i  8.  t  lyrium  described   by  Galen.     It  is  also  of 

Palpebrum  aperiens  rect'ts.  See  Levator  the  same  signification  as  Panacea,  but  lit- 
palpebrx  superioris.  tie  used. 

PALPITATIO.  1.  A  palpitation  or  Panchymagoga.  (From  *rav,  all,  ;tu<wer, 
convulsive  motion  of  a  part.  svecus,    humour,  and  &yo,    duco,  to  lead 

2.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  is  or  draw.)  Is  ascribed  to  such  medicines 
either  constant  or  frequently  returning.  A  as  are  supposed  to  purge  all  humours 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neurosis,  and  equally  alike:  but  this  is  a  conceit  now 
order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen.  not  minded. 

J'ulsy.     See  Paralysis.  Panccenus.  (From  to.;,  all,  and  xotvot, 

Pajludapicm.  (Fiom  palus,  a  lake,  and  common)  Epidemic;  applied  to  popular 
opium,  smallage;  so  named  because  it  diseases,  which  attack  all  descriptions  of 
grows  in  and  about  rivulets.)  A  species  of  persons. 

smallage.  Pancratium.       (From    vat,    all,    and 

Palus   saxctus.      A    name    of   guaia-   xgai-«a>,  to  conquer;  so  called  from  its  vir- 

cum.  tues  in  overcoming  all  obstructions.)  See 

PAMrmi.irM.     (From  <s-*c,  all,  and  <art-   Scilla. 

AOf,  grateful ;  so  called  from  its  extensive        PANCREAS.  (From  war,  all,  and  xgatc, 

usefulness.)     A  plaster  described  by  Ga-    flesh;  so  called  from  its  fleshy  consistence.) 

leu.  A  glandular  viscus  of  the  abdomen,  of  a 

Pampixiformis.  (From  pampinus,  a  ten-    long  figure,  compared  to  a  dog's  tongue, 

dril,  and  forma,  a  likeness. )    Resembling    situated  in  the  epigastric  region  under  the 

a  tendril ;  applied  to  the  spermatic  chord    stomach.    It  is  composed  of  innumerable 

and  the  thoracic  duct.  small  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 

PANACEA.     (From^av,  the  neuter  of  unite  and  form  one  duct,  called  the  pan- 

•orac,  all,  and  axts^a/,  to  cure.)  An  epithet    creatic  duct,  which  perforates  the  duode- 

given  by  the  antients  to  those  remedies    num  with  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 

which  they  conceived  would  cure  every   chus,  and  conveys  a  fluid,  in  its  nature 

disease.     Unfortunately  for  those  of  the    similar  to  saliva,  into  the  intestines.  The 

present  day  there  are  no  such  remedies,    pancreatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  sple- 

Pan  uEA  nic  holsati.i:.     The  sulphate    Die.     The  veins  evacuate  themselves  into 

of  potash.  the  splenic  vein.    Its  nerves  are  from  the 

Panacea  duplicata.     Sulphate  of  pot-   par  vagum  and  great  intercostal.  The  use 

ash.  of  the  pancreas  is  to  secrete  the  pancrea- 

Panacf.a  vegetabilis,    Saffron,  tic  juice,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
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chyle  in  the  duodenum.  The  quantity  of 
the  fluid  secreted  is  uncertain;  but  it 
must  be  very  considerable,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  weight  of  the  saliva,  the  pan- 
creas being  three  limes  larger,  and  seated 
in  a  warmer  place.  It  is  expelled  by  the 
force  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  of  the 
incumbent  viscera  in  the  full  abdomen  ;  as 
the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  mesenteric  and 
splenic  arteries,  and  the  aorta.  lis  great 
utility  appears  from  its  constancy,  being 
found  in  almost  all  animals;  nor  is  it  re- 
futed by  the  few  experiments  in  which 
a  part  of  it  was  cut  out  from  a  robust 
animal,  without  occasioning  death  ;  be- 
cause the  whole  pancreas  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  the  duodenum  :  for  even  a 
part  of  the  lungs  may  be  cut  out  without 
producing  death,  but  they  are  not  there- 
fore useless.  It  seems  principally  to  dilute 
the  viscid  cystic  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acri- 
mony, and  to  mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence 
it  is  poured  into  a  place  remote  from  the 
cystic  duct,  as  often  as  there  is  no  gall- 
bladder. Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
humours,  it  dilutes  and  resolves  the  mass 
of  aliments,  and  performs  every  other 
office  of  the  saliva. 

Pancreatic  duct.  See  Ductus  pancrea- 
ticus. 

Pancreatic  juice.    See  Pancreas. 
Paxcuknt..     (From  v*.;,  all,  and  >cg«v», 
a  fountain  )  A  name  of  the  pancreas  horn 
its  great  secretion. 

Pandalitium.  A  whitlow. 
PANDEMIC.    (Pandemicus;  from  wav, 
all,  and  eTfjuoc,  the  people  )   A  synonym  of 
epidemic.  See  Epidemic. 

Pandiculatio.  (From  pandiado,  to 
gape  and  stretch.)  Pandiculation,  or  that 
restless  stretching  and  gaping  which  ac- 
companies the  cold  fit  of  an  ague. 

PANICUM.  (A  panicuhs,  from  its 
many  particles;  the  spike  consisting  of 
innumerable  thick  seeds,  disposed  in  many 
panicles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Triandria, 
Order,  Digynia. 

P.isicni  Italicvm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Indian 
millet-seed    See  Millet-seed,  Indian. 

Panicum  mjliaceitji.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ph.nt  which  affords  the  mil- 
let seed.  See  Millet-seed. 

Pan-is  cccilis     See  Acetosella. 
Panis  poucixus.     A  species  of  cycla- 
men. 

PANNICULUS.  (From  pannus,  cloth.) 
1.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

2.  The  cellular  and  curnous  membranes 
are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
a  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

Pan-nomca.  (From  pannus,  a  rag;  so 
called  because  its  stalk  is  divided  into 
many  uneven  points,  like  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  rag.)  Hawkweed. 


PAP 

Pannus.  (From  tiio,  to  labour.)  1.  A 
piece  of  cloth. 

2.  A  tent  for  a  wound. 

3.  A  speck  in  the  eye,  resembling  a  bit 
of  rag. 

4.  An  irregular  mark  upon  the  skin. 
1'anhhie.  Buboes  in  the  groin. 
PANOPHOBIA.    (From  nav,   all,  and 

<j>oCoc,  fear.)  That  kind  of  melancholy 
which  Is  attended  with  groundless  fears. 
Pansies.  See  Viola  triocolor. 
Paxtagoga.  (From  w*?,  all,  and  a.ya, 
to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which  expel  all 
morbid  humours. 

Pantolmiis.  (From  trctf,  all,  and  tox- 
/"«&>,  to  dare;  so  named  from  its  general 
uses.)  A  medicine  described  by  JEginc- 
tus. 

Pantophobia.  The  same  as  hydropho- 
hi  a. 

Pants.  (From  viva,  to  work.)  1.  A 
weaver's  roll. 

2.  A  soft  tumour  shaped  like  a  weaver's 
roll. 

PAPAVER.  {Papaver,  from  pappa, 
pap ;  so  called  because  nurses  used  to 
nix  this  plant  in  children's  food  to  relieve 
the  colic  and  make  them  sleep.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order  Mo- 
uogynia.    The  poppy. 

2.  Thephat  macopoeialnameof  the  white 
poppy.  Papaver  album.  Papaver  somnifc- 
rum  of  Linnaeus  : — catycibus  capsulisque 
glabris,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  incisis.  It  is 
from  heads  of  this  plant  that  the  opium 
is  obtained.  See  Opium  They  are  also 
directed  for  medicinal  use  in  the  form  of 
fomentation,  and  in  the  syrupus  papuveris, 
a  useful  anodyne,  which  often  succeeds 
in  procuring  sleep  where  opium  fails;  it 
is,  however,  more  especially  adapted  to 
children.  The  seeds  of  this  species  of  % 
poppy  contain  a  bland  oil,  and  in  many 
places  are  eaten  as  food ;  as  a  medicine, 
they  have  been  usually  given  in  the  form 
of  emulsion  in  catarrhs>  stranguries,  &c. 
PAPAVER  ERRATICUM.  Red  or  corn 
poppy.  Papaver  rh<eas  of  Linnaeus  : — cap- 
sulis  glabris  globosis,  caule  piloso  multifloro, 
foliis  pennutijidis  incisis.  The  heads  of 
this  species,  like  those  of  the  somnifemm, 
contain  a  milky  juice  of  a  narcotic  quali- 
ty ;  from  which  an  extract  is  prepared, 
that  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
sedative.  The  flowers  have  somewhat  of 
the  smell  of  opium,  and  a  mucilaginous 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  degree 
of  bitterness.  A  syrup  of  these  flowers  is 
directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  has  been  thought  useful  as  an  ano- 
dyne and  pectoral,  and  is  prescribed  in 
coughs  and  catarrhal  affections.  Sec  Sy- 
rupus rhoeudos. 

Papavkh  nigrcm.     The    black    poppy. 
The  seeds  and  heads  of  the  papaver  somni- 
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ferum,  are  also  called  in  some  pharmaco- 
poeias seminu  and  c apt  tula  papuveris  nigra. 
See  Papaver. 

Papaver  rh,eas.  The  systematic  and 
pharmaiopocial  name  of  the  red  corn  pop- 
py. See  Papaver  erraticum. 

Papaver  somnifehum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  white  poppy.  See  Papa- 
ver erraticum. 

Pwaw.  The  fruit  of  the  Caricapapapa 
of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  both  Indies,  and 
Guinea  coast  of  Africa.  When  the  round- 
ish fruit  are  nearly  ripe,  the  inhabitants 
of  India  boil  and  eat  them  with  their  meat, 
as  we  do  turnips.  They  have  somewhat 
the  flavour  of  a  pompion.  Previous  to  boil- 
ing, they  soak  them  for  some  time  in  salt 
and  water,  to  extract  the  corrosive  juice, 
unless  the  meat  they  are  to  be  boiled  with 
should  be  very  salt  and  old,  and  then  this 
juice  being  in  them  will  make  them  as  ten- 
der as  a  chicken.  But  they  mostly  pickle 
the  long  fruit,  and  thus  they  make  no  bad 
succedaneum  for  mango.  The  buds  of  the 
female  flowers  are  gathered,  and  made 
into  a  sweetmeat ;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
such  good  husbands  of  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  that  they  boil  the  shells  of  the  ripe 
fruit  into  a  repast,  and  the  insides  are  eat- 
en with  sugar  in  the  manner  of  melons. 

PAPILLA.  1.  The  nipple  of  the  breast. 
See  JYipp/e. 

2.  The  fine  terminations  of  nerves,  &c. 
as  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue, 
skin,  Sec. 

1'ai'ill.tj  medullares.  Small  eminences 
on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Papillaris  herba.  See  iMpsana. 

Pappus.  The  hair  on  the  middle  of  the 
chin.  See  Capillus. 

PAPULA.  {Papula,  dim.  of  pappa,  a> 
dug  or  nipple.)  A  very  small  and  accumi- 
nated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an 
inflamed  base,  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor 
tending  to  suppuration.  The  duration  of 
papula:  is  uncertain,  but  they  terminate 
for  the  most  part  in  scurf. 

Pah  cue tl lake.  So  Casserius  calls  the 
SlFttsculus  Crico-Jlrytanoideus. 

PAR  .VAGUM.  {Par,  a  pair.)  The 
eighth  p^iir  of  nerves.  They  arise  from 
the  corpora  olivaria  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  proceed  into  the  neck,  thorax, 
and  abdomen.  In  the  neck  the  par  vagum 
gives  offtwo  branches,  the  lingual  and  su- 
perior laryngeal;  and,  in  the  thorax,  four 
branches,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  car- 
diac, the  pulmonary,  and  the  oesophageal 
plexuses.  At  length  the  trunks  of  the 
nervi  vagi,  adjacent  to  the  mediastinum, 
run  into  the  stomach,  and  there  form  the 
stomachic  plexus,  which  branches  to  the 
tibdominal  plexuses. 

PARACENTESIS.  (From  «ra|^^T«», 
'o  pierce  through.)  The  operation  of  tap- 


ping to  evacuate  the   water  in  ascites, 
dropsy  of  the  ovarium,  uterus,  &c. 

P Au.«  masticos.  (From  7r*gu.x.fA<*.£a>,  to 
decline.)  Puracme.  The  declension  o£ 
any  distemper;  also,  according  to  Galen, 
that  part  of  life,  where  a  person  is  said  to 
grow  old,  and  which  he  reckons  from  35 
to  49,  when  he  is  said  to  be  old. 

Paracoe.  (From  5ra§a,  dim,  and  auttsce, 
to  hear.)  Difficult  hearing;  dulness  of 
hearing. 

Paracolletica.  (From  7ra.£:ut.o\\ofjt.a.i,  to 
glue  together,)  Agglutinins ;  substan- 
ces which  unite  parts  preternaturally  se- 
parated. 

Paracope.  (From  TraLgAKwrui,  to  be 
delirious.)  In  Hippocrates  it  is  a  slight 
delirium. 

Paracrusis.  (From  wagaxgKa,  to  depre- 
ciate.) A  slight  disarrangement  of  the 
faculties,  where  the  patient  is  inattentive 
to  what  is  said  to  him. 

PARACUSIS.  (From  ts-upx,  wrong,  and 
etKisw,  to  hear.)  Depraved  hearing.  Deaf- 
ness. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Locales,  and  Order  Dysesthesia  of  Cullen. 
There  are  two  species,  1.  Paracusis  im- 
persecta.  Surditas.  When  existing  sounds 
are  not  heard  as  usual.  2.  Paracusis  ima- 
ginaria,  called  also  susurrus.  Syrigmits. 
Syringmos.  Tinnitus  auriutn.  When  ima- 
ginary sounds  are  heard,  not  from  with- 
out, but  excited  within  the  ear. 

Paractxajjche.  From  tth^ol,  xuav,  a  dog, 
and  ctyxm,  to  strangle.)  A  species  of  Quin- 
sy: it  being  a  distemper  to  which  dogs 
are  subject. 

Paradisus.  (Heb.)  A  pungent  seed  re- 
sembling the  cardamom,  is  na.n\ed  granum 
paradisi,  from  its  virtues 

Paradisi  grana    See  Grana  paradisi. 

Par  vc  loss  a.  (From  7ratgx,  and  yhaxriTtt, 
the  tongue.)  A  prolapsus  of  the  tongue, 
a  swelled  tongue. 

Paragooe.  (From  7rat%!tyu,  to  adduce.) 
Signifies  that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one 
another,  as  is  discernible  in  their  articula- 
tion; and  bones  which  are  thereby  easier 
of  reduction,  when  dislocated,  are  by  Hip- 
pocrates called  ira.gx.yu>yoTig!t. 

Paralampsis.  (From  7raga.\cL/ji7ra>,  to 
shine  a  little.)  Some  writers  use  this 
word  o  express  a  cicatrix  in  the  transpa- 
rent part  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Pah  allah  ma  (From  w«ga*aTTa>,  to 
change.)  Parallaxis.  The  transmutation 
of  a  solid  part  from  its  proper  place,  as 
where  one  part  of  a  broken  bone  lies  over 
another. 

Parallaxis,  See  Parallagma. 

Parallela.  (From  5ragaAA»Aoc,  paral- 
lel.) A  son  of  scurf  or  leprosy,  affecting 
only  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  running 
down  them  in  parallel  lines;  it  happens 
sometimes  in  the  venereal  disease. 
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Paralogia.      (From  ■ra.^xxiyca,  to  talk    wasting  away  in  the  muscles  of  the  parts 
absurdly  )     A  delirium  in  which  the  pa-    affected. 
tient  talks  wildly.  When  palsy  attarks  any  vital  part,  such 

Paralophia.  (From  srags,  near,  and  as  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon  ter- 
xc<j>/a.  the  first  vertebra  of  the  back.)  minates  fatally.  When  it  arises  as  a  conse- 
Tlius  some  anatomical  writers,  as  Keil,  quence  of  apoplexy,  it  generally  proves 
&c  express  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  very  difficult  of  cure.  Paralytic  affections 
the  neck  near  the  vertebrae.  of  > lie  lower  extremies  ensuing  from  any 

PARALYSIS.  (From  Tagaxyai,  to  loose  injury  done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  by  blows 
or  weaken.)  Culalysh.  JlUottitiu  mor-  and  other  accidents,  usually  prove  incu- 
bus.  Stupor.  Tremor.  The  palsy.  A  ge-  rable.  Palsy,  although  a  dangerous  dig- 
mis  of  disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses,  and  ease  in  evrvy  instance,  particularly  at  an 
Order  Cotnata,  of  Cullen,  known  by  a  loss  advanced  period  of  life,  is  sometimes  re. 
or  diminution  of  the  power  of  voluntary  moved  by  the  occurrence  of  a  diarrhoea  or 
motion,  afft-cting  certain  parts  of  the  body,    fever. 

often  accompanied  with  drowsiness.  In  The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed 
some  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  on  dissections  in  palsy,  are  pretty  similar 
a  particular  part ;  but  it  more  usually  hap-  to  those  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  apo- 
pens  that  one  entire  side  of  the  body  from  plexy  ;  hence  collect  ions  of  blood,  and  of 
the  head  downwards  is  affected.  The  spe-  serous  fluids,  are  often  found  effused  on 
cies  are  :  1.  Paralysis  partialis,  partial,  or  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  the  latter, 
palsy  of  some  particular  muscle.  2.  Pa-  and  in  some  instances  the  substance  of 
ralysis  hemiplegica,  palsy  of  one  side,  this  organ  seems  to  have  suffered  an  alter- 
longitudinally.  3.  Paralysis  puraplegica,  ation.  In  palsy,  as  well  as  in  apoplexy, 
palsy  of  one  half  of  the  body,  taken  trans-  the  collection  of  extravasated  fluid  is  ge- 
versely,  as  both  Kgs  and  thighs.  4.  Para-  ner.dly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  to 
lysis  venenata,  from  'he  sedative  effects  of  that  which  is  affected, 
poisons.  Paralysis  is  also  symptomatic  of  Paralysis  heiiha.  (From  Tmpetxvai,  to 
several  diseases,  as  worms,  scrophula,  sy-  weaken  ;  so  called  from  its  use  in  paraly. 
philis,  &c.  tic  disorders.)     The  cowslip  and  primrose 

It  may  arise  in  consequence  of  an  attack    arc  sometimes  so  termed.     See  Primula 
of  apoplexy.     It   may   likewise    be   occa-    veris,  and  Primula  vulgaris 
stoned  by  any  thing  that  prevents  the  flow        Parambbia.       (From   srag*,    near,    and 
of  the  nervous  power  from  the  brain  into   /"»§«,  the  thigh.)  The  inward  parts  of  the 
the  organs  of  motion;    hence  tumours,    thigh. 

over  distention  and  effusion,  often  give  Paramescs.  (From  wag*,  near,  and 
rise  to  it.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  f*im,  the  middle.)  The  ring  finger,  or 
morbid  matter  to  the  head,  by  the  sup-  thai  which  is  between  the  middle  and  the 
pression  of  usual  evacuations,  and  by  the    little  fingers. 

pressure  made  on  the  nerves  by  luxations,  Par.wo-.a.  (From  w«§a,  dim,  and  vzttt, 
fractures,  wounds,  or  other  external  inju-  to  understand.)  Alienation  of  mind;  de- 
ries.     The  long  continued  application  of  feet  of  judgment. 

sedatives  will  likewise  produce  palsy,  as  Parai-kciiyim.  (From  vuga.,  near,  and 
we  find  those,  whose  occupations  subject  th^w;,  the  cubit.)  That  part  of  the  arm 
them  to  the  constant  handling  of  white  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 
lead,  and  those  who  are  much  exposed  to  Paraphora.  (From  waga<p6ga>,  to  trans- 
thepotsonousfumes  of  metals,  or  minerals,  fer.)  A  slight  kind  of  delirium,  or  light- 
are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it.  What-  headedness  in  a  fever:  some  use  this 
ever  tends  to  relax  and  enervate  the  sys-  word  for  a  delirium  in  general, 
tern,  may  likewise  prove  an  occasional  Paraphrexesis.  A  delirium  ;  also  pa- 
cause  of  this  disease.  raphrenitis. 

Palsy  usually  comes  on  with  a  sudden  Paraphrosyxe.  (From  wag*<j>§ima,  to 
and  immediate  loss  of  the  motion  and  be  estranged  in  mind.)  The  same  as  . In- 
sensibility of  the  parts  ;  but  in  a  few  in-    nia. 

stances,  it  is  preceded  by  a  numbness,  PARAPHONIA.  (From  <nr*ga,  wrong, 
coldness,  and  paleness,  and  sometimes  by  and  <fav»,  sound.)  Alteration  of  the  voice, 
slight  convulsive  twitches.  When  the  A  penus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales, 
head  is  much  affected,  the  eye  and  mouth  and  Order  Dyscinesia  of  Cullen,  compre- 
are  drawn  on  one  side,  the  memory  and  hending  six  species,  viz  paraphonia  puhe- 
judgment  are  much  impaired,  and  the  rum,  paraphonia  ruucu,  paraphonia  reso- 
speech  is  indistinct  and  incoherent.  If  the  nans,  paraphonia palatina,  paraphonia  clan- 
disease  affects  the  extremities,  and  has  gens,  and  paraphonia  comatosa 
been  of  long  duration,  it  not  only  pro-  Paraphora.  (From  5r*ga<p»g&>,  to  trans- 
duces a  loss  of  motion  and  sensibility,  but  fer.)  A.  slight  alienation  of  the  mind, 
likewise  a  considerable    flaccidity    and       PARAPHRENIAS.  (From  <»•«;«,  dim, 
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and  <pg»v,  the  mind.)  Diaphragmititis.  An  to  cleave.)  A  fragment  or  fissure  in  a  bro- 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.    A  genus  ken  bone. 

of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia  and  Order  PARASITIC.  (Parasiticalis  ,•  from 
Phlegmasia  of  Cullen,  known  by  delirium,  iragcur/TO?,  a  parasite  or  hanger  on  )  Ani- 
witti  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  mats  and  plants  are  so  termed  that  re- 
the  region  of  the  diaphragm.  ceive  their  nourishment  in  the  bodies  of 

PARAPHYMOSIS.  (From  *»•*§«,  about,  others,  us  worms,  polypes,  hydatids,  &c. 
and  QifAom,  to  bridle.)  The  paraphymo-  Parasi>iiaris.  (From  nag*,  near,  and 
sis  is  adisorder  wherein  the  prepuce,  being  a-pnyn,  t]ie  throat.)  The  part  of  the  neek 
retracted  toward  the  root  of  the  penis,  contiguous  to  the  clavicles, 
cannot  be  returned  again  over  the  glans,  Parastata.  (From  Tragic,"/,  to  stand 
but  makes  a  sort  of  ligature  behind  the  near.)  It  signifies  any  thing  situated  near 
corona.     It  is  easily  known  ;  the  glans  is   another. 

uncovered,  the  skin  tumefied  on  the  coro-  Parastat.t?.  (From  -rra.(i9tifxi,  to  stand 
na,  and  above  it  forms  a  circular  collar  or  near.)  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  the 
stricture,  which,  from  the  skin  being  un-  Epididymis.  Herophilus  and  Galen  called 
equally  extended,  becomes  indented,  and  these  the  Vuricosa  Parastata,  to  distin- 
makes  several  rings  round  the  part.  This  guishthem  from  the  Glandulosa  Parastata, 
disease  may  proceed  from  two  causes  ;  as  now  called  Prostates  Rufus  Ephesius 
first  from  the  imprudence  of  young  people,  called  the  tubs  Fallopianx  by  the  name  of 
and  sometimes  also  of  grown  persons,  who    Parastata  Varicosx. 

having  the  end  of  their  prepuce  too  Parastremma.  (From  ?raga<7-Tgeq>&>,  to 
strait,  cannot  uncover  their  glans  with-  distort,  or  pervert.)  A  perversion,  or  con- 
out  pain,  and  when  they  have  done  it,  ne-  vulsive  distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any 
gleet  returning  it  so  soon  as  they  ought ;    part  of  the  face. 

and  thus  the  contracted  part  of  the  pre-  Parasynanche.  A  species  of  Quinsy. 
puce  forms  a  constriction  behind  the  glans.    See  Paracynanche. 

Soon  after,  the  glans  and  penis  swell,  and       Parathenar.     (From  sraga,  near,  and 
the  prepuce  beingconsequently  very  much   S-eva^the  sole  of  the  foot.)     A  muscle  si- 
distended,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  ;   tuated  near  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
an    inflammation  seizes  upon  both,  and       Parathenar  minor.     See    Flexor  brevis 
swellmgsqu  cklyappearuponthestricture    minimi  digiti  pedis. 

formed  by  the  prepuce,  so  that  the  whole  Pardalium.  (From  s-agifor,  the  pan- 
may  be  liable  to  a  gangrene,  if  not  spee-  ther.)  An  ointment  smelling  like  the  pan- 
dily  relieved.  The  second  thing  that  may   ther. 

produce  a  paraphymosis,  is  a  venereal  vi-  Paregoric  Elixir.  See  Tinctura  opii 
rus.  In  adults,  whose  glans  is  uncovered,   camphorata. 

there  frequentlyarise  venereal  chancres  in  PAREGORICS.  {Medicamenta  parego- 
the  prepuce  after  impure  coition,  which  rica,  rrn^ycguo?  ;  from  ■araga^ogeai,  to  miti- 
before  they  digest,  are  generally  attended  gate,  to  assuage.)  Medicines  that  allay 
with  inflammation,  more  or  less  consider-   pain  are  so  termed. 

able.  Ths  inflammation  is  alone  sufficient  Pareta.  Ticigux.  That  part  of  the 
to  render  the  prepuce  too  strait  for  the  face  which  is  between  the  eyes  and 
size  of  the  penis,  in  consequence  of  which    chin. 

a  swelling  or  inosculation  may  ensue  like        Pareira  brava.     See  Pariera  brava. 
that  before  mentioned  ;  and  this  is  what  is        Parenxephaeis.      (From    tba^jl,    near, 
termed  a  paraphymosis.  ty>t,t$u.Ko(,  the  brain.)     See  Cerebellum. 

PARAPLEGIA.  (From  w*gaw*»<r<r&>,  to  PARENCHYMA.  (From  <ara§e>*t/o,  to 
strike  inharmoniously.)  Palsy  of  one  half  strain  through,  because  the  ancients  be- 
of  the  body  taken  transversely.  A  spe-  lieved  the  blood  was  strained  through  it.) 
cie*  of  paralysis.  See  Paralysis.  The  spongy  and  cellular  substance  that 

PiUNFUfiA.  (From  Tragn.  dim,  and  connects  parts  together.  It  is  now  only, 
cLTronXM^HL,  an  apoplexy.)  A  slight  apo-  in  anatomy,  applied  to  the  connecting  me- 
plexy.  diumofthe  substance  of  the  lungs. 

Pahaiithreiia.  (From  wag*,  and  agSgcv,        PMtESIS.     (From  Trag/n^a/,  to  relax.) 
a  joint)     A   slight  luxation;  a   tumour    An  imperfect  palsy, 
from  protrusion,  as  an  hernia.  PARIERA  BRAVA.     (Span.)     Parey- 

Paiiahthiiemata.  Plural  ofpararthrema,  ra.  Ambutua.  Butua.  Overo  Inttua.  The 
and  synonymous  with  ectopia.  root  of  this  plant.   Cissampelos pareira  of 

Pararytumos.  (From  fraga,  and  gt/fl^oc,  h\nnxus,foliis pellatis  cordatis  emarginatis. 
number.)  A  pulse  not  suitable  to  the  age  Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Monodelphia.  A 
of  the  person.  native  of  South  America  and   the  West 

Parascei-astih.  (From  5ra§«,  and  Indies,  has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  to 
?>ttfra£u>,  to  cover.)  A  cap  or  bandage  to  the  taste  it  manifests  a  notable  sweetness 
go  round  the  whole  head.  of  the    liquorice    kind,  together  with  a 

Pahaschide.    (From  sraga,  and  ""^'f*,   considerable  bitterness, and  a  slightrough- 
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ness  covered  by  the  sweet  matter.  The  Linnxus:— -foliis  lanceolato-ovatis.  p, . 
facts  adduced  on  the  utility  of  the  radix  lis  dichotomis,  culycibus  diphyllis  This 
parierx  brave  in  the  nephritic  and  calcu-  plant  has  no  smell,  and  its  taste  is  simply 
lous  complaints,  are  principally  mentioned  herbaceous.  In  the  practice  of  the  pic- 
byforeigners,and  no  remarkable  instances  sent  day  it  is  wholly  laid  aside, although  it 
of  its  efficacy  are  recorded  by  English  was  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  a  diu- 
practitioners.  retic. 

PARIETAL  BONES.  (Parietalis,  from  Parietaria  officinalis.  The  syste- 
paries,  a  wall,  because  they  defend  the  matic  name  of  the  wall  pellitory.  See  Pa. 
brain  like  walls.)    Ossa  verticis.   Ossa  syn-   rietaria. 

cipitis.  Ossa  verticalia  vel  bregmatis.  Two  PARIS.  (So  called  in  reference  to  the 
arched  and  somewhat  quadrangular  bones,  youth  of  that  name,  who  adjudged  the  pol- 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  superior  den  apple  to  Venns,  this  herb  bearing  but 
part  of  the  cranium.  Each  of  these  bones  one  seed)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
forms  an  irregular  square.  They  are  plants  in  the  Linnacan  system.  Class,  Oc- 
thicker  above  than  below  ;  but  are  some-  tandria.  Order,  Tetragyuia. 
what  thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  more  2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of '.he  herb 
equal  and  smooth  than  the  other  bones  of  Paris.  The  herb  true-love.  Paris  quadri- 
the  cranium.  The  only  foramen  we  ob-  folia  of  Linnseus.  The  colour  and  smell  of 
serve  in  them,  is  a  small  one  towards  the  this  plant  indicate  its  possessing  narcotic 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  each.  It  powers.  The  leaves  and  berries  are  said 
has  been  named  the  parietal  foramen,  and  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hooping- 
serves  for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein  cough,  and  to  act  like  opium.  Great  cau- 
to  the  longitudinal  sinus.  In  many  sub-  tion  is  requisite  in  their  exhibition,  as  con- 
nects this  foramen  is  wanting.  On  the  vulsions  and  death  are  caused  by  an  over- 
inner  surfate  of  these  bones  are  the  marks  dose.  The  root  possesses  emetic  qualities, 
of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  Paris  auAiiimoLiA.  The  systematic 
the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain.  On  name  of  the  herb  Paris.  See  Paris. 
the  inside  of  their  upper  edge  we  may  Paristhmia.  (From  <ar*g»,  and  laQ/uttcv  ■. 
likewise  observe  a  considerable  furrow,  the  part  of  the  throat  near  which  the  ton- 
which  corresponds  with  the  longitudinal  sils  are.)  Apart  of  the  throat  near  the 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater;  and  lower  down,  tonsils,  or  disorders  of  the  tonsils, 
towards  their  posterior  and  inferior  angle,  Paristhmiotomus.  (From  tsra^ia-6/jtnt, 
is  a  smaller  one  for  part  of  the  lateral  si-  the  tonsils,  and  rt/uvu,  to  cut.)  An  mstru- 
nuses.  These  bones  are  joined  to  each  ment  with  which  the  tonsils  were  formerly 
other  by  the  sagittal  suture ;  to  the  os    scarified. 

sphenoides,  and  ossa  temporum,  by  the  Parodontis.  (From  -nragst,  near,  and 
squamous  suture ;  to  the  os  occipitis  by  the  0<^» a  tooth.)  A  painful  tubercle  upon  the 
lambdoidal  suture  ;  and  to  the  os  frontis  by   gums. 

the  coronal  suture.  Their  connexion  with  PARONYCHIA.  (From  -crag*,  about 
thislatterboneiswellworthyotirattention.  and  ovvg,  the  nail.)  Panaris.  Panaritium. 
We  shall  find  that  in  the  middle  of  the  A  whitlow,  or  whitloc.  Any  collection  of 
suture,  where  the  os  frontis  from  its  size  pus  formed  in  the  fingers  is  termed  by  au- 
and  flatness  is  the  most  in  danger  of  being  thors  panaris,  or  whitloe,  and  is  an  abscess 
injured,  it  rests  upon  the  arch  formed  by  of  the  same  nature  with  those  arising  in 
ihe  parietal  bones;  whereas  at  the  sides,  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  abscesses 
the  parietal  bones  are  found  resting  upon  are  situated  more  or  less  deep,  which  has 
the  os  frontis  because  this  same  arch  is  induced  the  writers  upon  the  subject  to 
there  in  the  greatest  danger  from  pressure,  divide  them  into  several  species:  accor- 
In  new  born  infants,  the  ossa  parietalia  dingly  they  have  ranged  them  under  four 
are  separated  from  the  middle  of  the  di-  heads,  agreeable  to  the  places  where  they 
vided  os  frontis  by  a  portion  of  the  crani-  are  formed.  The  first  kind  of  panaris  is 
um,  then  unossified.  When  the  finger  is  formedunder  the  cuticle,  on  one  side  of  the 
applied  to  this  part,  the  motion  of  the  nail,  and  sometimes  all  round  it.  The 
brain,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  second  is  seated  in  the  fat  lying  under  the 
the  dura  mater,  may  be  easily  distinguish-  skin,  between  that  and  the  sheath  which 
ed.  Tn  general  the  whole  of  this  part  is  involves  the  flexor  tendons.  The  third  is 
completely  ossified  before  we  are  seven  described  by  authors  to  be  formed  within 
ears  of  age.  the  sheath  ;  and  they  still  add  a  fourth 

PARIETARIA.  (From  paries  a  wall;  species,  arising  between  the  periosteum 
because    it    grows  upon  old   walls,   ard    and  the  bone. 

among  rubbish.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  Paiiopije.  (From  <magv,  near,  and  u-$, 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  the  eye.)  The  external  angles  of  the 
Pplggamia.  Order,  JMonoecia.  eyes. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  Paroptesis.  (From  <»■*£*,  and  oir)*t*,  to 
wall   pellitory.      Parietaria  officinalis  of  roast.)     A  provocation  of  sweat,  by  mak- 
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fog   a  patient  approach  the  fire,  or  by 

cing  him  in  a  bagnio. 

Pargrash,  (Pium  tyag*,  dim,  and 
egsteo,  to  see  )     An  inibei   u  J  of  sight. 

('MlORf'HlI)lUM  (Prom  <nr*§*,  and 
C§X'C>  a  testicle  )  A  tumour  in  the  groin, 
occasioned  by  th-  testicle,  which  is  pass 
ing  into  ihe  scrotum. 

PAROTID  CUND  (Glandula  paro- 
tidea  f  from  vct^a,  abou<,and  *c,  the  ear.) 
Pavotis  A  large  conglomerate  and  salival 
gUnd,  situated  under  the  ear,  between  the 
mamillary  process  of  the  temple  bone  and 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excre- 
tory duct  of  this  gland  opens  in  ihe  mouth, 
and  is,  called,  fro.Ti  its  discoverer,  the  Ste- 
nonian  dact. 

lJAiioTiin:\  (From  tsrapaT/c,  the  paro- 
tid gland  )  The  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  q  linsey,  in  which  the  parotid  gland, 
neck  and  throat,  are  considerably  affect- 
ed.    See  Cynanc/ie. 

PAROTI8.  (From  <ar*g*,  near,  and  «c, 
the  ear.)     Sec  Parotid  gland. 

P  \  ROXYS M.  ( Paroxysmus ;  from 
<wag»|;i/VA>,  to  aggravate  )  A  periodical  ex- 
acerbalion  or  tit  of  a  disease. 

Parsley,  black  mountain.  See  Oreoseli- 
num. 

Parsley,  common.     See  Petroselinnm. 

Parsley,  Macedonian.  See  Petroselinnm 
JUaeedonicum. 

Parsnip.     See  Pastinaca. 

Parsnip   water.     See  Sittm. 

Parthewiastbow.  (Dim.  of  parthe- 
nium,  tansy.)  A  species  of  tansy,  or  bas- 
tard feverfew. 

Paiithenis.  The  same  as  parthe- 
nium. 

Pahtiikxii'm.  (From  <Br«g6evcc,  a  vir- 
gin j  so  called  because  of  its  uses  in  dis- 
eases of  young  women.)  See  Matrica- 
ria. 

I'ahthemvm  MAS       See  Tanacetum. 

PMtULlS,  (From  tsrag*,  near,  and 
axsv,  the  gum  )  An  inflammation,  boil,  or 
abscess  in  the  gums. 

Paiiygron.  (From  <nrag»,  and  vygot, 
humid.)  A  liquid  or  most  preparation 
for  allaying  a  topical  inflammation. 

PAbiphilcs.  (From  -nr^c,  all,  and  <p/M>r, 
grateful  ;  from  its  general  usefulness  )  A 
name  given  to  a  vitriolic  plaster. 

Pasma.  (From  trao-era,  to  sprinkle 
over.)     See  Cutapasmu 

Passa  (From  paudo,  to  spread.)  In 
Paracelsus  it  is  a  whitloe. 

Passa  .minor.      See  Uvn  passa  minor. 

Passavan  rurs.  (From  •nrsc,  all,  and 
Avxnee,  to  dry  up.)  An  epithet  given  by 
Schroder  to  a  powder  which  dries  up  and 
evacuates  morbid  humours 

P  VS8IFLORA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
ofpl'in's  in  ihe-Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Gynandria      Order,  Pentandria. 

PiiiHIMU    lav  it  'ton  a.        Bav-leaved 


passion-flower.  A  native  of  Surinam.  The 
fruit  have  a  delictus  smell  and  flavour, 
and  are  excellent  for  quenching  thirst, 
abut  ing  heat  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the 
appetite,  recruit  ing  the  spirits,  and  allay- 
ing the  heat  in  burning  fevers. 

Fasshloha  malifohmis.  Apple-shaped 
granadilla.  The  fruit  of  this  species  of 
pass  on  flower  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  served  up 
at  table  in  desserts  :  they  are  not  unwhole- 
some. 

Passion,  cceliac.     See  Diarrhoea. 

Passion,  hysteric.     See  Hysteria. 

Passion,  iliac.     See  Iliac  passion. 

Passcljb  majores.  See  Uva  passa 
major. 

Passulatum.  (From  passa,  a  fig,  or 
raisin.)  Is  a  term  given  by  Dispensatory 
writers  to  some  medicines,  where  raisins 
are  the  chief  ingredient,  as  the  electarium 
passulalum,  &c. 

I'assum.  (From  passa,  a  grape,  or 
raisin  )     Raisin-wine. 

Pasta  hegia.  (From  tsrxa-o-u,  to  sprin- 
kle.) A  lozenge,  or  small  cake,  sprinkled 
over  with  some  dry  powdered  substance. 

Pastillum.  (Dim.  of  pasta,  a.  lozenge.) 
Pastillus.  A  little  lump  of  paste,  or  ball, 
made  to  take  like  a  lozenge,  a  troch,  or 
pastil. 

PASTINACA.  (A  pasta;  from  its 
usefulness  as  a  food.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnacan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia.  Pars- 
nip. 

2  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the 
parsnip.  The  cultivated  or  garden  pars- 
nip is  the  Pastinaca  sativa  of  Linnaeus  : — 
foliolis  simpiiciter  pinnatis.  Elaphoboscum. 
Its  roots  are  sweet  and  nutritious,  and  in 
high  esteem  as  an  article  of  food.  They 
possess  an  aromatic  flavour,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  wild  plant,  and  are  ex- 
hibited in  calculous  complaints  for  their 
diuretic  and  sheathing  qualities. 

Pastinaca  opopanax.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  opopo- 
nax.     See  Opoponax. 

Pastinaca  sa-iiva.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  parsnip.     See  Pastinaca. 

PATELLA.  (Dim.  of  patina,  a.  dish; 
so  named  from  its  shape.)  Rotula.  The 
knee-pan.  A  small  flat  bone,  which,  in 
some  measure,  resembles  the  common 
figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  down- 
wards, and  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
joint  of  the  knee.  It  is  thicker  in  its 
middle  part  than  at  its  edge.  Anteriorly  it 
is  a  little  convex,  and  rough  for  the  inser- 
tion of  musclesand ligaments;  posteriorly, 
it  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
divided  by  a  middle  longitudinal  ridge,  into 
two  slightlyconcave  surfaces,  of  which  the 
external  one  is  the  largest  and  deepest. 
They  are  both  exactly  adapted  to  the  pui- 
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ley  of  the  os  femoris.  The  edges  of  this 
posterior  surface  are  rough  and  prominent, 
where  the  capsular  ligament  is  attached, 
and  below  is  a  roughness  at  the  point  of 
the  bone,  where  the  upper  extremity  of 
astrong tendinous  ligament  is  fixed,  which 
joins  this  bone  to  the  tuberosity  at  tbe  up- 
per end  of  the  tibia.  This  ligament  is  of 
considerable  thickness,  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  upwards  of  two  inches  in 
length.  The  rotula  is  composed  internally 
of  a  cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  thin 
bony  plate  ;  but  its  cells  are  so  extremely 
minute,  that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is, 
upon  the  whole,  very  considerable.  In 
new-born  children,  it  is  entirely  cartilagi- 
nous. The  use  of  this  bone  seems  to  be, 
to  defend  the  articulation  of  the  joint  of 
the  knee  from  external  injury.  It  likewise 
tends  to  inorease  the  power  of  the  muscles 
which  act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by 
removing  their  direction  farther  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  in  the  manner  of  a  pul- 
ley. When  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  tibia,  we 
find  that  it  may  very  properly  be  consi- 
dered as  an  appendix  to  the  latter,  which 
it  follows  in  a'i  its  motions,  so  as  to  he  to 
the  tibia  what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna  j 
with  this  difference,  however,  t fiat  the  ro- 
tula is  moveable,  whereas  the  olecranon 
is  a  fixed  process.  Without  this  mobility, 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  leg  would  have 
been  prevented. 

PATHKT1CI.  (Patheticus  ;  from  <ar±- 
8oc,  an  affection  ;  because  they  direct  the 
eyes  to  express  the  passions  of  the  mind.) 
Trochleutores.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves. 
They  arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebel- 
lum laterally,  and  are  distributed  in  the 
musculus  obliquus  superior  seu  troch- 
lear is. 

PATHOGNOMONIC.  {Pathognomoni- 
cub  .-  from  -o-afl-t ,  a  disease,  and  yivai<rx.a>, 
to  know.)  A  term  given  to  those  symp- 
toms which  are  peculiar  to  a  disease. 
They  are  also  termed  proper  or  character- 
istic symptoms. 

PATHOLOGY.  (Palhologia  ,•  from 
-nraflec,  a  disease,  and  xcyoc,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  diseases.  It  comprehends 
nosology,  <ctiology,  symptomatology,  semio- 
tics, and  therapia. 

Patientia.  (From  potior,  to  bear,  or 
suffer.)  The  name  of  the  herb  monk's 
rhubarb, from  its  gentle  purging  qualities. 
See  Rhabarbarum. 

Putience,  garden.  See  Rhabarbarum 
monachorum. 

Pator  naricm.  (From  paleo,  to  be 
opened.)  The  sinus,  cavity,  or  chasm  of 
the  nose. 

Pathum  coiitex.  (So  called  from  the 
Jesuits,  called  fathers  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  first  spread  its  use  in  Europe.) 
See  Cinchona. 


Pattjhsa.    The  venereal  disease. 

Paulina,  confectio.  (From  «•*«»,  to  « 
rest.)  It  is  a  warm  opiate,  such  us  the 
London  College  have  called  Confectio  Opii, 
in  their  Dispensatory.  It  is  the  Paulina 
of  Anstarehus,  wheh  is  the  same  with  the 
Confectio  Jlrchigenis. 

Paul's  betony.     bee  Veronica. 

Pavana.     See  Lignum  pavantt. 

Pavoii  (From  paveo,  to  fear  ;  so  called 
from  the  dread  there  is  of  approaching  or 
touching  a  person  affected  with  it)  The 
itch. 

PEA.  A  species  of  pulse  of  great  va- 
riety, and  much  in  use  as  a  nourishing 
article  of  diet 

Peach.      See  Persica. 

Pengle.     See  Primula  veris. 

Pearl.     See  Margarita. 

Pearl-ashes.     See  Potash. 

Pearl-barley      See   Hordeum. 

Peaii.  Of  pears  there  are  a  many  va- 
rieties, affording  an  wholesome  nouriih- 
ment. 

Feciieiuon.     n^ttf/ov.    The  perinaeum. 

Tkcbuhjm  cortex.  An  highly  aro- 
matic bark,  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
Laurm  It  is  extremely  fragrant,  like  unto 
that  of  cinnamon,  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles in  its  properties.  In  Lisbon  it  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries,  and 
for  allaying  obstinate  vomitings. 

Pechurim  faba.     See  Fuba pechurim. 

PscBtmiS,     Sec  Pechurim. 

Peciiyaura.  (From  -ar^uc,  the  cubit, 
and  «>§*,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the  el- 
bow. 

Pxchts.     n»^t/f.     The  cubit,  or  elbow. . 

Pechytyrhe.  An  epithet  for  the 
scurvy. 

Pecquet' s  duct.     See  T/wracic  duct- 

Pf.cten.     The  pubes,  or  share-bone. 

PECTINALIS.  {Pectinalis,  sc.  mus- 
culus ;  so  named  from  it  arising  at  the  pec- 
ten,  or  pubis.)  Pectinxus  of  authors,  and 
Pubio  femoral  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small 
flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  between 
the  pubis  and  the  little  trochanter,  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh.  It 
arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  all  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  os  pectinis,  or  pubis,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  as  far  as  its 
spine,  and,  descending  obliquely  back- 
wards and  outwards,  is  inserted  by  a  short 
and  broad  tendon,  into  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  os 
femoris,  a  little  below  the  lesser  trochan- 
ter. This  muscle  serves  to  bend  the 
thigh,  by  drawing  it  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  likewise  assists  in  rolling  it  outwards. 
PECTINATI  MUSCULI.  (Pectinatut  ; 
from  pecten,  a  comb  :  so  named  from  their 
supposed  resemblance.)  The  fasciculated 
muscular  fibres  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

Pectinxns.     See  Pectinalis 
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Pectoralis.  See  Pectoralis  major.  shoulders,  keeping  his  arms  at  the  same 

PECTOltALlS    MAJOR.        (Muscutus  time  firmly  fixed.  Winslow, however,  has 

pectoralis  ;  from  pectus  the  breast.)     Pec-  denied  this  use,  and  Albinus  has  omitted 

toralis  of  authors,  and  sterno-costo-clavio-  it,  probably  because  it  does  not  take  place 

humeral  of  Uumus.  This  is  a  broad,  thick,  in  a  natural  state. 

fleshy,  and  radiated  muscle,  situated  im-  PECTORALIS  MINOR  Serratus  an- 
mediately  under  the  integuments,  and  co-  ticus  of  Albinus.  Douglas  and  Cow  per  call 
vering  almost  the  whole  anterior  part  of  this  muscle  Serratus  minor  amicus,  and 
the  breast.  Winslow  calls  it  pectoralis  ma-  Winslow  gives  it  the  name  of  Pectoralis 
Jor%  to  distinguish  it  from  the  serratus  anti-  minor,  and  Dumas  calls  it  Costo-corucoi- 
cus,  which  he  has  named  pectoralis  minor,  dien.  It  is  a  fleshy  and  pretty  considerable 
It  arises  from  the  cartilaginous  extremities  muscle,  situated  at  (he  anterior  and  lateral 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  fromthe  last  of  part  of  the  thorax,  immediately  under  the 
which  its  tendinous  fibres  descend  over  the  pectoralis  major.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
upper  part  of  the  obhquus  externus  and  edges  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs, 
rectus  abdominis,  helping  to  form  a  part  near  where  they  join  with  their  cartilages 
of  the  sheath  in  which  the  latter  is  inclu-  by  an  equal  number  of  tendinous  and 
ded.  It  likewise  springs  from  almost  the  fleshy  digitations,  winch  have  been  corn- 
whole  length  of  the  sternum  by  short  ten-  pared  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  whence  this 
dinous  fibres,  which  evidently  decussate  and  some  other  muscles,  from  their  having 
those  on  the  other  side  ;  and  tendinous  and  a  similar  origin,  or  insertion,  have  gotten 
fleshy  from  more  than  a  third  of  the  ante-  the  name  of  serrati.  From  these  origins  it 
riot-  part  of  the  clavicle.  Prom  these  ori-  becomes  thicker  and  narrower  as  it  as- 
gins  the  fibres  run  in  a  folding  manner  to-  cende,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into 
wards  the  axilla,  and  are  inserted  by  a  the  upper  part  of  the  coracoid  process  of 
broad  tendon  into  the  os  humeri,  above  the  scapula.  The  principal  use  of  this 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  at  muscle  is  to  drawthescapulaforwards  and 
the  outer  side  of  the  groove  which  lodges  downwards;  and  when  that  is  fixed,  it  may 
the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  :  likewise  serve  to  elevate  the  ribs. 
some  of  its  fibres  likewise  extend  into  that  PliCTOIlALS.  (Afedicamenla  pectora- 
groove;  and,  from  the  lower  part  of  this  Hag  from  pectus,  the  breast.)  Medicines 
tendon,  which  is  spread  near  two  inches  that  relieve  disorders  of  the  chest, 
along  the  os  humeri,  we  find  it  sending  off  PECTUS.  The  breast.  See  Thorax. 
other  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the  fascia  Pectusculum.  (Dim.  of  pectus,  the 
thatcoversthe  musclesofthearm.  It  often  breast ;  so  named  from  its  shape.)  The 
happens  that  that  part  of  the  pectoralis  metatarsus. 

which  arisesfrom  the  clavicle,  is  separated  Pedeculatio.    Morbus  Pedicularis.qtou- 

from  the  inferior  portion,  so  as  to  appear  g/*<r«.  That  disease  of  the  body  in  which 

like  a  distinct  muscle.   This  has  induced  lice  are  continually  bred  on  the  skin. 

Winslow  to   divide    it  into  parts,  one  of  PEDF.S    HIPPOtJAMPI.    (Pes,   a  foot, 

which  he  calls  the  clavicular,  and  the  other  so  named  from   their  resemblance  to  the 

the  thoracic  portion.  Sometimes  these  two  feet  of   the    hippocampus,    or  sea-horse.) 

portions  are  inserted  by  separate  tendons,  Two  columns  at  the  end  of  the  fornix  of 

which  cross  one  another  at  the  upper  and  the  brain,  which  diverge  posteriorly, 

inner  part  of  the  os  humeri,  the  tendon  of  Pedethmus.      (From   7rnS(tu,    to  leap.) 

the  thoracic  portion  being  inserted  at  the  The  motion  which  is  sensible  in  the  arteries 

outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove,  imme-  from  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  The  pulse, 

diately  behind  the  other.      This  muscle,  Pepiasmus.     (from  vrfftoy,  a  field.)  An 

and  the  latissimcisdorsi,  form  the  cavity  of  epithet  of  a  species  of  wild  myrrh, 

the  axilla,  or  arm-pit.  The  use  of  the  pec-  PEDICULARIA.      (From  pediculus,  a 

toralis  is  to  move  the  arm  forwards,  or  to  louse  ,  so  called  from  its  use  in  destroying 

raise  it  obliquely  towards  the  sternum.  It  lice.)  The  herb  staves-acre.  See  Stap'hisa- 

likewise  occasionally  assists  in  moving  the  gria, 

trunk  upon  the  arm  ;  thus,  when  wc  exert  Pediculus.     (Dim.  of  pes,    afoot;    so 

any  efforts  with  the  hand,  as  in  rais'mgour-  named  from  its  many  small  feet.)     1.  A 

selves  from  off  an  arm-chair,  or  in  sealing  louse. 

a  letter,  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  is  2.  A  pedicle  or  foot-stalk  of  a  flower, 

particularly  observable.      To  these  uses  or  leaf. 

Mailer  adds  that  of  assisting  in  perspira-  Pedicus.  See  Extensor  digitorum  brevis. 

tion,  by  raising  the  sternum  and  ribs    He  PEDILUVIUM.       (From    pedes,     the 

tells  us  he  well  remembers,  that  when  this  feet,  and  lavo,  to  wash.)     A  bath  for  the 

muscle  was  affected  by  rheumatism,  his  feet. 

breathing    was   incommoded:   and  that,  Pedion.     (From  vms,  the  foot.)     The 

when  troubled  with  difficulty  ofrespira-  sole  of  the  foot. 

tion,  he  had  often  found   himself  greatly  Pedoha.      (From    pes,  a   foot.)      The 

relieved  by  raising  and  drawing  back  his  sordes  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  feet. 

f  4  H 
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Pzaurxunra.  (From  <o->ry*vsv,  rue, 
and  txa/ov,  oil.)  Oil  of  Rue. 

Pegaxebu.m.  (From  Ts-»ynvov,  rue.)  A 
plaster  composed  of  rue. 

PsBimjH,  (F  om  •nr»}-vi/&>,  to  compress  ; 
so  called  because,  by  is  dryness,  it  con- 
denses the  seed.)  Rue. 

Pege.  (Tlnyn,  a  fountain.)  The  internal 
angles  of  the  eyes  are  called  Peg<e. 

Pelada  A  species  of  baldness,  a  shed- 
ding of  the  hair  from  a  venereal  cause. 

PELAGRA.  The-  disease  called  the 
pelugra  does  not  appear  10  have  been  no- 
ticed by  any  of  our  nosologists.  Indeed 
few  accounts  of  it  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished, although  the  peculiar  symptoms 
with  which  it  is  attended,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  which  generally  ensue  from 
it,  render  it  equally  curious  and  impor- 
tant. In  certain  districts,  as  Milan  and 
Padua,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  peculiarly  pre- 
valent, it  is  computed  to  attack  live  inha- 
bitants out  of  every  hundred.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  singular  disease  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Jansen's  treatise  on 
the  subject,  who  had  seen  the  disease  at 
Milan  : 

About  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
when  the  season  invites  the  farmers  tocul- 
tivat<r  their  fields,  it  often  happens  that  a 
shining  red  spot  suddenly  arises  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  resembling  thecommon 
erysipelas,  but  without  much  itching  or 
pain,  or  indeed  any  other  particular  incon- 
venience. Both  men  and  women,  girls 
and  boys,  are  equally  subject  to  it.  Some- 
times this  spot  affects  both  hands,  without 
appearing  on  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Notuncommonly  it  arises  also  on  the  shins, 
sometimes  on  die  ueck,  and  now  and  then, 
though  very  rarely,  on  the  face.  It  is 
sometimes  also  seen  on  the  breasts  of  wo- 
men, where  they  are  not  covered  by  the 
clothes,  but  such  parts  of  the  body  as  are 
not  exposed  to  the  air,  are  very  seldom 
affected  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  observed  to 
attack  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  Tins  red  spot  elevates  the  skin  a 
little,  producing  numerous  small  tubercles 
of  different  colours  ;  the  skin  becomes  dry 
and  cracks,  and  the  epidermis  sometimes 
assumes  a  fibrous  appearance.  At  length 
it  falls  off  in  white  fuW'ur.iceous  scales  ;  but 
the  shining  redness  underneath  still  conti- 
nues, and,  in  some  instances,  remains 
through  the  following  winter.  In  the  mean 
time,  excepting  this  mere  local  affection, 
the  health  is  not  the  le.  si  impaired,  the 
patient  performs  all  his  rural  labours  as 
before,  enjoys  a  good  appetite,  eats  hearti- 
ly, and  digests  well.  The  bowels  are  ge- 
nerally relaxed  at  the  very  commencement 
of- he  disease;  and  continue  so  throughout 
its  whole  course.  All  the  other  excretions 
are  as  usual ;  and,  in  females,  the  menses 
return  at  their  accustomed  periods,  and  in 


the  proper  quantity.  But  what  is  most 
surprising  is,  that  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  heat  of  the  summer  . 
in  some  cases  sooner,  in  others  later,  the 
disorder  generally  altogether  disappears, 
and  the  skin  resumes  it  natural  healthy  ap- 
pearance. This  change  has  been  known  to 
take  place  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of 
May  or  ,lune,  when  it  has  only  been  in 
its  earliest  stage.  The  patients,  however, 
are  not  now  to  be  considered  as  well ;  the 
disease  hides  itself,  but  is  not  eradicated: 
for,  no  sooner  does  the  following  spring 
return,  but  it  quickly  re-appears,  and  ge- 
nerally is  accompanied  with  severer  symp- 
toms. The  spot  grows  larger,  the  skin 
becomes  more  unequal  and  hard,  with 
deeper  cracks.  The  patient  now  begins  to 
feel  uneasiness  in  the  head,  becomes  fear- 
ful, dull,  less  capable  of  labour,  and  much 
wearied  with  his  usual  exertions  lie  is 
exceedingly  affected  with  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  impatient  both  of  cold 
and  heat.  Nevertheless  he  generally  gets 
through  his  ordinary  labour,  with  less  vi- 
gour  and  cheerfulness  indeed  than  former- 
ly, but  still  without  being  obliged  to  take 
to  his  bed  :  and,  as  he  lias  no  lever,  his  ap- 
petite continues  good,  and  the  chylopoie- 
tic  viscera  perforin  their  proper  functions. 
When  the  pelagra  has  even  arrived  at  this 
stage,  the  returning  winter,  neverthel.  ss, 
commonly  restores  the  patient  to  apparent 
health  ;  but  the  more  severe  the  symptoms 
have  been,  and  the  deeper  root  the  disease 
has  taken,  the  more  certainly  does  the  re- 
turn of  spring  produce  it  with  additional 
violence.  Sometimes  the  disease  in  the 
skin  disappears,  but  the  other  symptoms 
remain  notwithstanding.  The  powers 
both  of  the  mind  and  body  now  become 
daily  more  enfeebled  ;  peevishness,  watch- 
ings,  vertigo,  and,  at  length,  complete  me- 
lancholy, supervene.  Nor  is  there  a  more 
distressing  kind  of  melancholy  any  where 
to  be  seen,  than  takes  place  in  this  dis- 
ease. "  On  entering  the  hospital  at  Leg- 
nano,"says  Dr.  Jansen,  "I  was  astonished 
at  the  mournful  spectacle  I  beheld,  espe- 
cially in  the  women's  ward.  There  they 
all  sat,  indolent,  languid,  with  downcast 
looks,  their eyesexpressingdistress,  weep- 
ing without  cause,  and  scarcely  returning 
an  answer  when  spoken  to  ;  so  that  a  per- 
son would  suppose  himself  to  be  among 
fools  and  mad  people  :  and,  indeed,  with 
very  good  reason  ;  for  gradually  this  me- 
lancholy increases,  and  at  length  ends  in 
real  mania. 

"  Many,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving in  this  hospital,  were  covered  with 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  sweat,  having 
a  very  offensive  smell,  which  I  know  not 
how  better  to  express  than  by  compa- 
ring it  to  the  smell  of  mouldy  bread.  A 
person   accustomed  to   see    the  disease 
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would  at  once  recognise  it  by  this  single 
symptom.  Many  complained  of  a  burn- 
ing pain  at  night  m  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
which  often  deprived  them  of  sleep.  Some 
with  double  vision;  others  with  fatutty; 
others  with  visceral  obstructions;  others 
with  additional  symptoms.  Nevertheless, 
fever  still  keeps  off,  the  appetite  is  unim- 
paired, and  the  secretions  are  regularly 
carried  on.  But  the  disease  goes  on  in- 
creasing, the  nerves  are  more  debilitated, 
the  legs  and  thighs  loose  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, stupor  or  delirium  come  on,  and  the 
melancholy  terminates  in  confirmed  mania. 
In  the  hospital  at  Legnano,  I saw  both  men 
and  women  in  this  mani-cal  state.  Some 
lay  quiet;  others  were  raving,  and  obliged 
to  be  lied  down  to  the  bed,  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  mischief  to  themselves 
and  others.  In  almost  all  these,  the  pulse 
was  small,  slow,  and  without  any  charac- 
ter of  fever.  One  woman  appeared  to 
have  a  slight  degree  of  furor  uterinus;  for, 
at  the  sight  of  men,  she  became  merry, 
smiled,  offered  kisses, andby  her  gestures 
desired  them  to  come  towards  her.  Some 
were  occupied  in  constant  prayers  ;  some 
pleased  themselves  with  laughter,*  and 
others  with  other  things.  But  it  was  re- 
markable, that  all  who  were  in  this  stage 
of  the  disease,  had  a  strong  propensity  to 
drown  themselves.  They  now  begin  to 
grow  emaciated,  and  the  delirium  is  often 
followed  by  a  species  of  tabes.  A  colli- 
quative diarrhoea  comes  on,  which  no  re- 
medy can  stop,  as  also  has  been  observed 
in  nostalgia.  Sometimes,  in  the  pelagra, 
the  diarrhoea  comes  on  before  the  deli- 
rium, and  the  delirium  and  stupor  mutu- 
ally interchange  with  each  other.  The  ap- 
petite often  suddenly  failed,  so  that  the 
sick  will  sometimes  go  for  near  a  week 
without  tasting  food-  Not  uncommonly  it 
returns  as  suddenly,  so  that  they  eagerly 
devoured  whatever  was  offered  them,  and 
this  even  at  times  when  they  are  horridly 
convulsed.  The  convulsions  with  which 
they  are  attacked,  are  most  shocking  to 
see,  and  are  of  almost  every  kind,  catalep- 
sy excepted,  which  has  been  described  by 
writers.  I  saw  one  girl  in  bed,  who  was 
violently  distorted  by  opisthotonos  every 
time  she  attempted  to  rise.  Some  are 
seized  with  emprosthotonos  ;  and  others 
with  other  species  of  tetanus.  At  length, 
syncope  and  death  close  the  tragedy,  of- 
ten without  any  symptom  of  fever  occur- 
ring through  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  first  stage  of  the  pelagra,  in 
which  the  looal  affection  only  takes  place, 
Dr  Jansen  observes,  continues  in  some 
instances  for  a  great  length  of  time;  per- 
sons being  occasionally  met  with  in  whom 
it  has  lasted  six  or  eight,  or  even  fifteen 
years,  disappearing  regularly  every  win- 


ter, or  returning  again  in  the  spring.  This 
occasions  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  pay 
little  attention  to  it;  although,  in  other 
cases,  it  reaches  its  greatest  height  after 
the  second  or  third  attack.  It  appears 
that  this  disease  is  not  infectious,  and 
that  the  causes  producing  it  are  yet  unas- 
certained. Jt  has  been  supposed,  by  some, 
to  arise  from  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  ; 
and  hence  it  is  now  and  then  called  malde 
sole;  but  this  does  not  produce  any  simi- 
lar disease  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  it  is  in  an  equal  or  even  much 
greater  degree  than  at  Milan  ;  no  disease, 
in  any  respect  resembling  it,  having  hi- 
therto been  noticed  in  such  regions,  ex- 
cept the  lepra  asturiensis  described  by 
Thiery,  and  after  him  by  Sauvages.  In 
this,  a  tremor  of  the  head  and  trunk  of  the 
body  takes  place,  which  does  not  happen 
in  the  pelagra.  This, however,  is  the  prin- 
cipal difference  in  the  two  diseases. 

Pelauium.  (From  <arnKo(,  mud;  so  called 
from  its  muddy  consistence  )  A  collyrium. 

Pelato  salpingitis.     See  Circumjlexiis. 

Pelecanus.  (From  <mi\ix.*.a>,  to  perfo- 
rate ;  so  named  from  its  curva  uve  at  the 
end  resembling  the  beak  of  the  Pelican.) 
1.  The  Pelican. 

2.  An  instrument  to  draw  teeth. 

Pelecinum.  (From  arsxattvc,  a  hatchet; 
so  called  because  its  seeds  are  shaped 
like  a  two-edged  hatchet.)  The  hatchet 
vetch. 

Pelioma.  (From  -srsAof,  bh.ck.)  An  ec- 
chymosis  when  liver-foloured 

Petitory,  bastard.    See  Ptarmica. 

Pelhtory  of  Spain.  See  Pyrethrum. 

Pellitory,  -wall.    See  Parietaria 

Pelma.  (From  <nn>.a,  to  move  forwards.) 
The  sole  of  the  foot,  or  a  sock  adapted  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Peltalis  ca.rtii.ago.  (From  pelta,  a 
buckler;  so  called  from  its  shape.)  The 
scutiform  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

PELVIC  LIGAMENTS  The  articu- 
lation of  i he  os  sacrum  with  the  last  lum- 
bar vertebra,  and  with  the  ossa  innomtna- 
ta,  is  strengthened  by  means  of  a  strong 
transverse  ligament,  which  passes  from 
the  extremi  y  and  lower  edge  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  posterior  and  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium. 
O  her  ligaments  are  extended  posteriorly 
from  the  os  sacrum  to  the  ossa  ilia  on 
each  side,  and,  from  the  direction  of  their 
fibres,  may  be  called  the  lateral  ligaments. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  shorter  liga- 
mentous fibres,  which  are  seen  stretched 
from  the  whole  circumference  of  the  arti- 
culating surfaces  of  these  two  bones.  But 
the  most  remarkable  ligaments  of  the  pel- 
vis are  the  two  sacro  iscfualic  ligaments, 
which  are  placed  towards  the  posterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis.    One  of 
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these  may  be  called  the  greater,  and  the  ted  the  outlet.  It  is  composed  by  the 
other  the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  ligament,  arch  of  the  pubis  and  by  the  sciatic  liga 
The  first  of  these  is  attached  to  the  pos-  ments ;  it  is  wide  and  dilatable,  to  per- 
terior  edge  of  the  os  sacrum,  to  the  tube-  mit  the  delivery  of  the  child,  but  which 
rosity  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  first  of  the  being  sometimes  too  wide,  permits  the 
three  divisions  of  the  os  coccygis.  Its  child's  head  'o  press  so  suddenly,  and 
other  extremity  is  inserted  into  the  inner  with  such  violence  upon  the  soft  parts, 
surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  that  the  perineum  is  torn. 
At  its  upper  part  it  is  of  considerable  The  marks  of  the  female  skeleton  have 
breadth,  after  which  it  becomes  narrower,  been  sought  for  in  the  skull,  as  in  the  con- 
but  expands  again  before  its  insertion  into  tinuation  of  the  sftgital  suture;  but  the 
the  ischium,  and  extending  along  the  tu-  truest  marks  are  those  which  relate  to  that 
berosily  of  that  bone  to  the  lower  branch  great  function  by  which  chiefly  the  sexes 
of  the  os  pubis,  where  it  terminates  in  a  are  distinguished;  lor  while  the  male  pel- 
point,  forms  a  kind  of  falx,  one  end  of  vis  is  large  and  strong,  with  a  small  cavi- 
which  is  loose,  while  the  other  is  fixed  to  ty,  narrow  openings,  and  bones  of  greater 
tlie  bone.  The  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  liga-  strength,  the  female  pelvis  is  very  shallow 
ment  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  for-  and  wide,  with  a  large  cavity  and  slender 
mer,  and  is  placed  obliquely  before  it.  It  bones,  and  with  every  peculiarity  which 
extends  from  the  <ransverse  processes  of  may  conduce  to  the  easy  passage  of  the 
the  os  sacrum,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  child. 

spine  of  the  ilium,  on  each  side,  to  the  The  office  of  the  pelvis  is  to  give  a  stea- 

spine  of  the  ischium.  These  two  ligaments  dy  bearing  to  the  trunk,  and  to  connect  it 

not  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  articula-  with  the  lower  extremities,  by  a  sure  and 

tion  of  the  ossa  innominata  with  the  os  sa-  firm  joining,  to  form  the  centre  of  all  the 

crum,  but  to  support  the  weight  of  the  great  motions  of  the  body,  to  contain  the 

viscera  contained  in  the  pelvis,  the  back  internal  organs  of  generation,  the  urinary 

and  lower  part  of  which  is  closed  by  these  bladder,  the  rectum,  and  occasionally  part 

ligaments.     The  posterior  and  external  of  the  small  intestines,  and  to  give  sup. 

surface  of  the  greater   ligament  likewise  port  to  the  gravid  uterus, 

serves  for  the  attachment  of  some  portions  Pelvis  auiuum.     The   cochlea    in  the 

of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  gemini  nns-  ear. 

cles.    The  symphysis  pubis  is  strengthen-  Pelvis  cerebei.     The  infundibulum  in 

ed  internally   by  a  transverse   ligament,  the  brain. 

some  of  the  fibres  of  which  are  extended  Pemphigoids.     (From  mripqi^,  a  blast 

to  the  obturator  ligament.  of  wind.)     A  fever  distinguished  by  flatu- 

PELVIS.     (From   <nr!Aoc,   a  basin,  be-  lences  and   inflations,  in  which  a  sort  of 

cause  it  is   shaped  like  a  basin  used  in  aerial  vapour  was  said  to  pass  through  the 

former  times  )  The  cavity  below  the  belly,  skin. 

The  pelvis  consists,  in  the  child,  of  many  PEMPHIGUS.  (From  <ari[xq>t%,  a  bub- 
pieces,  but,  in  the  adult,  it  is  formed  of  ble,  or  vesicle.)  Febris  bullosa.  Exanthe- 
four  large  bones,  of  the  os  sacrum  behind,  tnata  serosa.  JMorla.  Pemphigus  helveti- 
the  ossa  innominata  on  either  side,  and  cus.  Pemphigus  major.  Pemphigus  minor. 
the  os  cocygis  below.  See  Os  sacrum,  Ossa  The  vesicular  fiver.  A  fever  attended  by 
innominata,  and  Os  cocygis  It  is  wide  and  successive  eruptions  of  vesicles  about  the 
expanded  at  its  upper  part,  and  contract-  size  of  almonds,  which  are  filled  with  a 
ed  at  its  inferior  aperture.  The  upper  part  yellowish  serum,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
of  the  pelvis,  properly  so  called,  is  bound-  subside.  The  fever  may  be  either  synocha 
ed  by  an  oval  ring,  which  parts  the  cavity  or  typhus.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
of  the  pelvis  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdo-  Class  Pyrexia  and  Order  Exanthemata  of 
men  This  circle  is  denominated  the  brim  Cullen.  The  latest  writers  on  this  disease 
of  the  pelvis;  it  is  formed  by  a  continued  contend,  that  it  is  sometimes  acute  and 
and  prominent  line  j along  the  upper  part  sometimes  a  chronic  affection;  that  the 
of  the  sacrum,  the  middle  of  the  ilium,  former  is  constantly  attended  with  fever, 
and  the  upper  part,  or  crest,  of  the  pubis,  the  latter  is  constantly  without;  that  in 
This  circle  of  the  brim  supports  the  im-  neither  case  is  it  an  acrimonious  or  conUU 
pregnated  womb,  keeps  it  up  against  the  gious  matter  thrown  out  by  the  constitu- 
pressure  of  labour  pains;  and  sometimes  tion,  but  pure  serum,  secreted  by  the  cu- 
this  line  has  been  "  as  sharp  as  a  paper-  taneousexhalent  arteries.  So  rare  was  this 
folder,  and  has  cut  across  the  segment  of  disease  when  Dr.  Cullen  wrote,  that  he 
the  womb;"  and  so,  by  separating  the  never  saw  it  but  once,  in  a  case  which  was 
womb  from  the  vagina,  has  rendered  de-  shewn  to  him  by  Dr.  Home.  Dr.  David 
livery  impossible;  and  the  child  escaping  Stuart,  then  physician  to  the  hospital  at 
into  the  abdomen  the  woman  has  died.  Aberdeen,  published  an  account  of  it  in 
The  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  is  denomina-  the  Edinburgh   Medical    Commentaries. 
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The  patient  was  a  private  soldier  of  the  se-  Mr.  Upton,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Medical 
venty-third  regiment,  aged  eighteen,  for-  Society  of  London.  Some  subsequent ob- 
merly  a  pedlar,  and  naturally  of  a  healthy  servations  on  pemphigus  were  published 
constitution.  About  twenty  days  before,  in  the  London  Med.  Journal,  by  Mr.  Tho- 
he  had  been  seized  with  the  measles,  when  mas  Christie.  From  a  case  which  Mr. 
in  the  country  ;  and,  in  marching  to  town,  Christie  describes,  he  is  disposed  to  agree 
on  the  second  day  of  their  eruption,  he  with  Dr.  Dickson,  in  thingink  that  some- 
was  exposed  to  cold  ;  upon  which  they  times,  at  least,  pemphigus  is  not  conta- 
suddenly  disappeared.  On  his  arrival  at  gious.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the 
Aberdeen,  he  was  quartered  in  a  damp  pemphigus  described  by  some  foreign  wri- 
under-ground  apartment.  He  then  com-  ters  was  extremely  infectious ;  circum- 
plained  of  sickness  at  stomach,  great  op-  stances  which,  he  thinks,  may  lead  to  a 
pression  about  the  pneordia,  head-ache,  division  of  the  disease  into  two  species, 
lassitude  and  weariness  on  the  least  exer-  the  pemphigus  simplex  and  complicatus 
tion,  and  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  his  knees  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  last, 
and  other  joints.  He  had  been  purged,  seem  to  vary  much  with  respect  to  mild- 
but  with  little   benefit.     About   ten  days  ness  and  malignity. 

before,  he  observed,  on  the  inside  of  his  Pemphigus  major.     A  title  under  which 

thighs,  a  number  of  very  small,  distinct,  pemphigus    is  spoken    of  by    Sauvages, 

red  spots,  a  little  elevated  above  the  sur-  who  defines  it  an  eruption  of  phlvctsense 

face  of  the  skin,  and  much  resembling  the  about  the  size  of  an  hazel-nut,  filled  with 

first  appearance  of  the   small-pox.     This  a  thin  yellow  serum, 

eruption  gradually  spread  itself  over  his  Pemphigus    mi  von.       In    this    species 

whole  body,  and  the  pustules  continued  the  vesicles  are  no  larger  than  garden- 

every  day  to  increase  in  size.  peas. 

Upon  being  received  into  the  hospital,  Pempiiis.     A  species  of  Lithiitm. 
he  complained  of  head  ache,  sickness  at  I'lMi-rias.     (From   <are/wrof,  the  fifth.) 
stomach,  oppression  about  the  prxcordia,  An  ague,  the  paroxysm  of  which  returns 
thirst,  sore  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swal-  every  fifth  day. 
lowing;  his  tongue  was  foul, his  skin  felt  Penvea.     A  species  of  Polygala. 
hot  and  feverish  ;  pulse  from  110  to  120,  Pen;ea    mucroxata.      The  systematic 
rather  depressed;  belly  costive, eyes  dull  name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sar- 
and  languid,  but  without  delirium.     The  cocolla.     See  Sarcocolla. 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  was  interspersed  Penetrantia.    (From  penetro,  to  pierce 
with  vesicles,  or  phlyctena:,  of  the  size  of  through.)  Medicines  which  pass  through 
an  ordinary  walnut ;  many  of  them  were  the  pores  and  stimulate. 
larger>  especially  on  the  arms  and  breast.  Penicilliform.     (Penicilliformis  ,•  from 
In  the  interstices,  between  the  vesicles,  the  penicil/wn,  a  pencil,  and  forma,  likeness.) 
appearance  of  the  skin  was  natural,  nor  Resembling  a  painter's  pencil, 
was  there  any  redness  round  their  base  ;  PENICILLUS.       (Dim-   of  peniculum, 
the  distance  from  one  to  another  was  from  a  brush.)    1.  A  tent,  or  pledget, 
half  an  inch  to  a  hand-breadth,  or  more.  2.  The  glandular  or  secreting  exlreml- 
In  some  places  two  or  three  were  joined  ties  of  the  vena  ports.     See  Liver. 
together,  like  the  pustules  in  the  conflu-  Penidittm.     A  kind  of  clarified  sugar, 
ent  small-pox.  A  few  vesicles  had  burst  ol  with  a  mixture  of  starch,  made  up  into 
themselves,  and  formed  a  whitish  scab,  or  small  rolls.     The  conf  ;ct»oners  call  it  bar- 
crust.  These  were  mostly  on  the  neck  and  ley-sugar. 

face;  others  shewed  a  tolerable  laudable  Pexidium    saccharatum.     See  Penidi- 

pus.     However,  by  far  the  greatest  num-  urn. 

ber  were  perfectly  entire,  turgid,  and  of  a  PENIS.  (J  penden do,  from  its  hang- 
bluish  colour.  Upon  opening  them,  it  was  ingdown.)  Membrum  virile.  The  cvlin- 
evident  that  the  cuticle  elevated  above  drical  part  that  hangs  down,  under  the 
the  cutis,  and  distended  with  a  thin,  yel-  mons  veneris,  before  the  scrotum  of  males . 
lowish,  semi-pellucid  serum,  formed  this  It  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  the  root 
appearance.  Nor  was  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  head  called  the  glans  penis. 
cutis  ulcerated,  or  livid  ;  but  of  a  red  It  is  composed  of  common  integuments, 
florid  colour,  as  when  the  cuticle  is  sepa-  two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  one  corpus 
rated  by  a  blister,  or  superficial  burning,  spongiosum,  which  surrounds  a  canal,  the 
No  other  person  laboured  under  a  similar  urethra,  that  proceeds  from  the  bladder  to 
disease,  either  in  the  part  of  the  country  the  apex  of  the  penis,  where  it  opens  by 
from  which  he  came,  or  where  he  resided  the  meatus  urinarius.  See  Urethra.  The 
in  Aberdeen.  fold  of  the  skin  that  covers  the  glans  penis 

Since  the  publication  of  this  case  of  is  termed  the  prepuce.     The  arteries  of 

pemphigus,   by  Dr.  Stuart,  observations  the  penis  are  from  the  hypogastric  and 

on  this  disease  have  been  published  by  Dr.  ischiatic.     The  vein  of    the  penis,  vena 

Dickson,  of  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Gaitskell  and  magna,  fprins  penis,  empties    itself  into 
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the  hypogastric  vein.  The  absorbents  of 
this  organ  are  very  numerous,  and  run 
under  the  common  integuments  to  the 
inguinal  glands  :  absorbents  also  are  found 
in  great  plenty  in  the  urethra.  The  glands 
of  the  penis  are,  Cowper's  glands,  the 
prostate,  muciparous,  and  odoriferous 
glands.  The  nerves  of  the  penis  are 
branches  of  the  sacral  and  ischiatic. 

Penis  cerebri.     The  pineal  gland. 

Penis,  erector.     See  Erector  penis. 

Penis  mueiebris      See  Clitoris. 

Pennyroyal.     See  Pulegium. 

Pennyroyal,  harts.  See  Pulegium  cervi- 
iium. 

Pextadactylox.  (Fron  tt-ivrt,  five, 
and  (TajtToxoc,  a  finger;  so  called  because 
it  has  five  leaves  upon  each  stalk,  like  lie 
fingers  upon  the  hand.)  The  herb  cinque- 
foil  ;  slso  a  name  for  the  ncinus,  the  fruit 
of  which  resembles  a  hand. 

Pentamyrum.  (From  <w«vti,  five,  and 
/jlv^ov,  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed 
of  five  ingredients. 

Pextaneuron.  (From  rarsvre,  five,  and 
vivgov,  a  string ;  so  called  because  it  has 
five-ribbed  leaves  )     Ribwort. 

Pentapharmacox.  (From  <3rivrt,  five, 
and  <p*£fA!tx.ov,  remedium,  remedy.)  Any 
medic. ne  consisting  of  five  ingredients. 

Pextaphyleoidf.s.  (From  <nrevT*<$>oxxov, 
cinquefoil,  and  aSot,  likeness;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  cinquefoil.)  Bar- 
ren strawberry. 

Pentaphyllvm.  (From  tfftvn,  five,  and 
<pv\\ov,  a  leaf;  so  named  because  it  has 
five  leaves  on  each  sialk.)  Common  cin- 
quefoil, or  five-leaved  grass.  The  roots  of 
this  plant,  Potentilla  reptans  of  Linnaeus  : 
— -foliis  quinatis,  caule  repente,  pedunculis 
■unifloris,  have  a  bitterish  styptic  taste. 
They  were  used  by  the  antients  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents  ;  but  the  medicinal 
quality  of  cinquefoil  is  confined,  in  the 
present  day,  to  stop  diarrhoeas  and  other 
fluxes. 

Pextapleuru?!.  The  same  as  penta- 
neuron. 

Pextatomom.  (From  <Qrivrt,  five,  and 
rt/Avai,  to  cut;  so  called  because  its 
leaves  are  divided  into  five  segments.) 
Cinquefoil. 

Pextorobus.  (From  <wivtt,  five,  and 
ogofoc,  the  wood-pea;  so  called  because  it 
has  five  seeds  resembling  the  wood-pea.) 
The  herb  peony. 

Peony,  common.     See  Paonia. 

Pepaxsis.  (From  imnrwu,  to  concoct.) 
Pepasmus.  The  maturation  or  concoction 
of  humours. 

Pepasmos.     The  same  as  pepansis. 

Pepastica.  (From  lawrcuvu,  to  con- 
coct.)     Digestive  medicines. 

Pepita  ncx.    Ignatius' s  bean. 

Pxfliox.      (From    tetxKts,    the    herb 


devil's-milk ;    so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance.)    Peplos      Wild  parsley. 

Pud.  (From  <ai7nu>,  to  ripen.)  See 
Cucnrbita. 

Pepper,  black.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Pepper,  Guinea.     See  Piper  [ndicum. 

Pepper,  Jamaica.     See  Pimenta. 

P"pper,  long.     See  Piper  longum. 

Pepper,  poorman's.     Set   Hydropiper. 

Pepper,  wall      See  Illecebra 

Pepper,  -water.      See  Hydropiper. 

Pepper,  -white,     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Peppermint.     See  Mentha  piperitis. 

PeppeTworth.      See  Lepid'iim 

Pepticos.  (Fro n  <Grrrrui,  to  ripen.) 
Such  a  thing  as  promotes  digestion,  or  is 
digestive. 

Peracute.  Very  sharp.  Diseases  are 
thus  called  when  greaily  inflamed,  or  ag- 
gravated beyond  measure. 

Percepier.  Parsley -piert,  or  parsley- 
breaks' one 

Percolatiox.  (Percolatio,  straining 
through  ;  from  per,  through,  and  colo,  to 
strain.)  It  is  generally  applied  to  animal 
secretion,  from  the  office  of  the  glands 
resembling  that  of  a  strainer,  in  trans- 
mitting the  liquors  that  passthrough  them. 

Pkroetum.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  the 
root  of  skirret. 

Perennial  -worm-grass.     See  Spigolia. 

Peheterion.  (From  t&to-aue,  to  dig 
through.)  The  perforating  part  of  the 
trepan. 

Perdicitjm.  (From  <w«g<f/|,  a  partridge  ; 
so  called  because  partridges  were  said  to 
feed  upon  it.)     Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

Perfoliata.  (From  per  and  folium, 
so  called  because  the  leaves  surround  the 
stem,  like  those  of  a  cabbage.)  Round- 
leaved  hare'sear,  or  therow  wax.  This 
plant,  Buplurum  rotundi folium  of  Linnaeus, 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  curing  rup- 
tures, mixed  into  a  poultice  with  wine  and 
oatmeal. 
Perforans-  See  Flexor  profundus  perforans. 

Perforans,  seu  flexor  profundus.  See 
Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis  profundus 
perforans. 

Perforans,  seu  flexor  tertii  internodii  digi- 
torum pedis.  See  Flexor  longus  digitorum 
pedis  profundus  perforans. 

Perforans  vulgo  profundus.  See  Flexor 
profundus  perforans. 

Perforata.  (From  perforo,  to  pierce 
through  ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
full  of  hoes.)     See  Hypericum. 

Perfomtus  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,  and  Flexor  sublimis  perforatus. 

Perforatns,  sen  flexor  secundi  interno- 
dii digitorum  pedis.  See  Flexor  brevis  di- 
gitorum pedis  sublimis  perforatus. 

Peria^oia.  (From  -crfg/aTT&>,  to  hang 
round  )  An  amulet,  or  charm,  which  was 
hung  round  the  neck  to  prevent  infection. 
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PERIBLEPSIS.  (From  ntyGhrru,  to 
start-  about  )  That  kind  of  wild  look  which 
is  observed  in  delirious  persons. 

Peribole.  (From  ?r«giC*AA»,  to  sur- 
round.) Sometimes  it  signifies  the  dress 
ol  a  Demon  ;  at  others,  a  translation  of 
the  morbific  humours  to  the  surface  of 
the  body 

PERIBROSIS.  An  ulceration,  or  ero- 
sion, ;tt  ,hc  corners  or  uniting  pt.rts  of  the 
eyelids.  This  disorder  most  frequently  af- 
fects the  internal  commissure  of  ;lu  eye- 
lids. The  species  are  1.  Peribrosis,  from 
the  acrimony  of  the  tears,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  epiphora.  2.  Peribrosis,  from 
an  acgylups,  which  sometimes  extends  to 
the  commissure  of  the  eyelids. 

PERICARDITIS.  (From  o-sg/KagJW, 
the  pericardium  )  Inflammation  of  the 
pericardium.  See  Carditis. 

PERICARDIUM.  (From  *reg*,  about, 
and  xagif/a,  the  heart.)  The  membranous 
bag  that  surrounds  the  heart.  Its  use  is  to 
secrete  and  contain  the  vapour  of  the  pe- 
ricardium, which  lubricates  the  heart,  and 
thus  preserves  it  from  concreting  with  the 
pericardium. 

Pkricarpia.  (From  <nreg/,  about,  and 
carpus,  the  wrist.)  Are  medicines  that  are 
applied  to  the  wrist. 

Pericenmia.  (From  <areg/,  about,  and 
KfK/uM.the  tibia.)  The  parts  about  the  tibia. 

PERICHONDRIUM.  (From  -arEg/, 
about,  and  £oi><fgor ,  a  cartilage.)  The  mem- 
brane that  covers  a  cartilage. 

Perichrisis.  (From  <arsg/,  about,  and 
Xita>>  to  anoint.)    A  liniment. 

Pehichrjsta.  (From,  ts-tg/,  around,  and 
Xila>y  to  anoint.)  Any  medicines  with 
which  the  eyelids  are  anointed,  in  an  op- 
thalmia. 

Peuiclasis.  (From  <nrtg/,  about,  and 
x.\ttu>,  to  break.)  It  is  a  term  used  by 
Galen  for  such  a  fracture  of  the  bone  as 
quite  divides  it,  and  forces  it  through  the 
flesh  into  sight.  Or  a  fracture  with  a 
great  wound,  wherein  the  bone  is  laid 
bare. 

PxRlCLTHXirox.  (From  <5rtg/>uufa>,  to 
roll  round  ;  so  called  because  it  twists  it- 
self round  whatever  is  near  it.)  The  ho- 
neysuckle, or  woodbine. 

PERICRANIUM.  (From  <nreg/,  about, 
and  Kganov,  the  cranium  )  The  membrane 
that  is  closely  connected  to  the  bones  of 
the  head. 

Perid-esmica.  (From  <sngi,  about,  and 
fttrf.io<.  a  ligature.)  Applied  to  an  ischuria, 
or  suppression  of  urine,  from  stricture  in 
the  ure  I  lira. 

Peridromos.  (From  ti-sgi,  about,  and 
(fgOjttoc,  a  course.)  The  extreme  circumfe- 
rence of  the  hairs  of  the  head. 

Periergia.  Utgn^yta..  Is  any  need- 
less caution  or  trouble  in  an  operation,  as 
«rig<«g>of,  is  one  who  despatches  it  with 
unnecessary    circumstances:     both    the 
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terms'  are  met  with  in  Hippocrates,  and 
others  of  the  Greek  writers. 

Pertestecos.  (From  ^i^uttx/jh,  to  sur- 
round, or  to  guard.)  An  epithet  for  dis- 
eases, signs,  or  symptoms,  importing  their 
being  salutary,  and  that  they  prognosti- 
cate the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Perigraphje.  (From  -srsg/^gcKpa',  to  cir- 
cumscribe.) An  inaccurate  description, 
or  delineation.  In  Vesalius,/>mj-ru/>/iesig- 
mfies  certain  white  lines  and  impressions, 
observable  in  the  musculus  rectus  of  the 
abdomen. 

Perin.  (From  -crag*,  a  bag.)  A  testicle, 
Some  explain  it  the  Perinxum ;  others  say 
it  is  the  Anus. 

Perineocele.  (From  <nr«g<vaw,  the 
perinxum,  and  «»*»,  a  rupture.)  A  rup- 
ture in  the  perinaeum. 

PERINEUM.  (From  -smegma,  to  flow 
round,  because  that  part  is  generally 
moist.)  The  space  between  the  anus  and 
organs  of  generation. 

Perinaus  transversa.  See  Transversus 
perinei. 

Perixyctides.  (From  «reg/,  and  vi/|, 
the  night.)  Little  swellings  like  nipples  ; 
or,  as  others  relate,  pustules,  or  pimples, 
which  break  out  in  the  night. 

PERIOSTEUM.  (From  *rsg/,  about,  and 
orsov,  a  bone.)  The  membrane  which  in- 
vests the  external  surface  of  all  the  bones, 
except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  It  is  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  well  supplied  with  ar- 
teries, veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  It 
is  called  pericranium,  on  the  cranium  ;  pe- 
riorbita, on  the  orbits ;  perichondrium,  when 
itcovers  cartilage ;  and peridesmium,  when 
it  covers  ligament.  Its  use  appears  to  be 
to  distribute  the  vessels  on  the  external 
surfaces  of  bones. 

Periphimosis.  See  Phimosis. 

Periplkvmoxia.  ?ee  Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMONIA.  (From  mgi,  and 
irtviufAM,  the  lung.)  Peripneumony,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  See  Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMONIA  NOTHA.  Bastard 
or  spurious  peripneumony.  Practitioners, 
it  would  appear,  do  not  all  affix  this  name 
to  the  same  disease;  some  affirming  it  to 
be  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  while  others  consider  it  as  a  mild 
peripneumony.  It  is  characterised  by  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  great  oppression  at 
the  chest,  with  obscure  pains,  coughs,  and 
occasionally  an  expectoration.  Spurious 
peripneumony  is  sometimes  so  slight  as 
to  resemble  only  a  violent  catarrh  ;  and, 
after  the  employment  of  a  few  proper  re- 
medies, goes  of  by  a  free  and  copious  ex- 
pectoration ;  but  sometimes  the  symptoms 
run  high,  and  an  effusion  of  serum  into 
the  brochis  takes  place,  which  destroys 
the  patient. 

Peripyema.  (From  «r«g/,  about,  and 
■nri/ov,  pus.)  Is  a  collection  of  matter  about 
any  part,  as  round  a  tooth  in  the  gums  - 
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Pktiihhhexis.  (From  tsrtgi,  about,  §»y-  and  the  external  lumbar  fibres,  it  com- 
fy^/, to  break)  A  breaking  off,  or  a  sepa-  pletesthe  septum,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ration  round  about,  either  of  corrupted  pleura,  with  which  it  is  continuous  thro* 
bones  or  of  dead  flesh.  the  various  intervals  of  the  diaphragm. 

Perirrhcea.  (From  <w«g/gg«a>,  to  flow  Posteriorly,  it  descends  before  the  kid- 
about.)  Is  a  reflux  of  humours  from  the  neys  ;  anteriorly,  behind  the  abdominal 
habit  of  the  body  into  any  of  the  larger  muscles  ;  it  dips  into  the  pelvis  ;  from  the 
emunctories  for  its  excretion,  as  in  an  hy-  bones  of  the  pubis,  passes  over  the  blad- 
dropsical  case,  of  water  upon  the  bowels  der,  and  descends  behind;  and  being  again 
or  kidneys,  where  it  passes  away  by  urine,  carried  backwards,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
or  stool.  ureters    in    two   lunar  folds,    it   rejoins 

Periscybhismtjs.  (From  <sr«g/, about,  and  upon  the  intestinum  rectum,  that  part  of 
xuqot,  gibbous.)  An  incision  made  across  itself  which  invests  the  loins,  and  in  this 
the  forehead,  or  from  one  temple  to  ano-  situation  lies  before  the  rectum.  The  cel- 
ther,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  frontis,  hilar  texture  which  covers  the  peritonx- 
over  the  coronary  suture.  It  was  former-  um  on  the  outside,  is  continued  into 
ly  used  when  a  considerable  inflammation  sheaths  in  very  many  places  ;  of  which, 
or  defluxion  in  the  eyes  attended,.  one  receives  the  testicle  on  each  side,  an- 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION.  (Pristalti-  other  the  iliac  vessels  of  the  pelvis,  viz. 
cus  ;  from  ■ro-fg/rexxo),  to  contract.)  The  the  obturatoria,  those  of  the  penis,  bladder, 
vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  by  and  aorta,  and,  ascending  to  the  breast, 
which  they  contract  and  propel  their  con-  accompany  the  oesophagus  and  vertebra: ; 
tents.  A  similar  motion  takes  place  in  the  by  means  of  which,  there  is  a  communica- 
Fallopian  tubes,  after  conception,  by  means  tion  between  the  whole  body  and  the  peri- 
of  which  the  ovum  is  translated  from  the  tonxum,  well  known  in  dropsical  people, 
ovarium  into  ihe  uterus.  It  has  various  prolongations  for  covering 

Peristaphtlinus.  (From  <arsg/,  about,  the  viscera.  The  shorter  productions  of 
and  r*<pvAivor,  the  staphylinus  )  A  muscle  this  membrane  are  called  ligaments  ;  and 
which  is  connected  with  the  staphylinus.  are  formed  by  a  continuous  reduplication 

Peristerilm.  (From  ^e§/rsgo?,  a  pigeon;  of  the  peritoneum,  receding  from  its  inner 
so  called  because  pigeons  cover  it.)  The  surface,  enclosing  cellular  substance,  and 
herb  vervain.  See  Verbena.  extending  to  some  viscus,  where  its  plates 

Peristoma.  (From  ■nrsg/rgsKvus;,  to  strew  separate,  and,  having  diverged,  embrace 
about.)  Peristoma  properly  signifies  any  the  viscus ;  but  the  intermediate  cellular 
covering,  but  is  applied,  by  Pecquet,  to  substance  always  accompanies  this  mem- 
the  mucous  or  villous  coat  or  lining  of  branaceous  coat,  and  joins  it  with  the  true 
the  intestines,  the  same  which  Blasius  substance  of  the  viscus.  Of  this  short  kind 
calls  Museum  Villosum  ,■  Bartholine,  Crusta  of  production,  three  belong  to  the  liver, 
Membvanosa  ;  and  De  Graaf,  Crusta  Ver-  one  or  two  to  the  spleen,  and  others  to  the 
micularis.  kidneys»  and  to  the  sides  of  the  uterus  and 

Perisystole.  (From  ts-i^tahxu,  to  com-  vagina.  By  this  means,  the  tender  sub- 
press.)  1.  The  time  between  a  contraction  stance  of  the  viscera  is  defended  from  in  - 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  jury  by  any  motion  orconcussion,  and  their 

2.  A  pausu,  or  intermission  between  the  whole  mass  is  prevented  from'  being  mis- 
systole  and  diastole,  which  is  by  most  placed  by  their  own  weight,  and  from  in- 
denkd  to  be  perceived  in  heal-.hy  per-  juring themselves, beingsecurely connect- 
sons,  but  when  dying  it  is  very  sensibly  ed  with  the  firm  sides  of  the  peritonxum. 
felt.  PERITONITIS.  (From  -orsgrrovauov,  the 

Periteriox.  (From -jp-sg;,  and  Txgeoi,  to  peritonaeum.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
preserve.)  The  perforating  part  of  the  ritonae-um.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
trepan.  Pyrexite  and  Order  Phlegmtisix  of  Cullen, 

PKniToxjEORixis.  (From  7rigit-^tuov,  the  known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  with 
peritonaeum,  and  g»cr<r&>,  to  break.)  A  pain  in  the  abdomen,  that  is  increased 
bursting  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  conse-  when  in  an  erect  position,  but  without 
quent  hernia.  other  proper  signs  of  abdominal  inflamma- 

PER1TONEUM.  (From  tvtgtruvai,  to  tion  When  the  inflammation  attacks  the 
extend  round.)  A  strong  simple  mem-  peritoneum  of  the  viscera,  it  takes  the 
brane,  by  which  all  the  viscera  of  the  ab-  name  of  the  viscus  :  thus,  peritonitis  hepa- 
domen  are  surrounded.  It  has  an  exceed-  tit,  peritonitis  intestinalis,  'peritonitis  omen- 
ingly  smooth,  exhaling  and  mois.t  internal  talis,  or  epiploitis,  or  omentitis,  peritonitis, 
surface.  Outwardly,  i;  is  every  where  sur-   mesenterii. 

rounded  by  cellular  substance,  which,  to-  All  these  Dr.  Cullen  considers  under 
wards  the  kidneys,  is  very  loose  and  very  the  general  head  of  gastritis,  as  there  are 
fat ;  but  is  very  short  at  the  lower  tend'  n  no  certain  signs  by  which  they  can  be  dis- 
of  the  transverse  muscles.  It  begins  f.om  tinguished  from  each  oilier,  and  the  me- 
the  diaphragm,  which  it  completely  lines  ;  thod  of  cure  must  be  the  same  in  all.  He 
and,  at  the  last  fleshy  fibres  of  the  ribs,   however  distinguishes  three  species. 
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1.  Peritonitis  propria ;  when  the  perito-  anterior  surface  and  outer  9*ide  of  the  jte- 
neum.  strictly  so  called,  is  inflamed.  rone  or  fibula,  its  fibres  continuing  to  ad- 

2.  Peritonitis  omentalis.   Omentitis.   Epi-  here  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter  to 
ploitis,  when  .he  omentum  is  affected.  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  malleo- 

3-  Peritonitis  mesenterica,  when  the  me-   lusexternus.  It  terminates  in  a  long  round 

sentery  is  inflamed.  tendon,  which  runs  obliquely  behind  the 

Peiuzoma.    (From  irtpifaivvvfti,  to  gird    malleolus  internus, where  it  passes  through 

round.)  Strictly  signifies  a  girdle;  but  by    a  cartilaginous  groove  in  common  with  the 

Hildanus,  and  some  other  ch  rurgical  wri-    peroneus  brevis,  being  bound  down  by  an 

ters,  it  is  applied  to  such  instruments  for   annular  ligament.     When  it  has  reached 

supporting  ruptures,  which  we  commonly   the  os  calcis,  it  quits  the  tendon  of  the  pe- 

call  trusses.    Some  also  express  by  it  the    roneus  brevis,  and  runs  obliquely  inwards 

diaphragm.  along  a  groove  in  the  os  cuboides,  under 

Pehla.    (Ital.  and  Span,  perl,   Welch,   the  muscles  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  be 

per/en,  Germ.)    See  Margarita.  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  posterior 

Perls.  See  Margarita.  extremityof  the  metatarsal  bone,  thatsup- 

PEUNIO.    A  kibe  or  chilblain.    A  spe-   ports  the  great  toe.     Near  the  insertion 

cies    of  erythema    of  Cullen.      Chilblains    of  this  muscle   we  find  a  small  bursa  mu- 

are  painful   inflammatory  swellings,  of  a   cosa.     This  muscle  draws    the  foot  out- 

deep  purple  or  leaden  colour,  to  which  the    wards,  and  likewise  assists  in  extendingit. 

fingers,  toes,   heels,  and   other   extreme        Peroneus  maximus.     See   Peroneus  Ion- 

parts  of  the  body  are  subject  on  being  ex-  gus. 

posed  to  a  severe  degree  of  cold.     The        Peroneus  medius.  See  Peroneus  brevis. 

pain  is  not  constant,  but   rather  pungent        Perorieus  posticus.    See  Peroneus longus. 

and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  an        Peroneus  primus.  See  Peroneus  longus. 

insupportable  itching  attends.     In  some        Peroneus  secundus.  See  Peroneus  brevis. 

instances  the  skin  remains  entire,  but  in       PERONEUS  TERTIUS.     This    is  the 

others  it  breaks  and  discharges  athin  fluid,   name  given  by  Albinus  to  a  muscle  which. 

When  the  degree  of  cold  has  been  very   by  some  writers,  is  called  nanus  Vesalii,  or 

great,  or  the  application  long  continued,   Vesalius's  ninth  muscle  of  the  foot ;  but 

the  parts  affected  are  apt  to  mortify  and    by  most  considered  in  the  present  day  as 

slough  off,   leaving1  a  foul  ill-conditioned   aportion  of  theextensor  longus  digitorum 

ulcer   behind.     Children  and  old  people  pedis.    It  is  situated  at  the  anterior,  infe- 

are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with  chil-  rior,  and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  along  the 

blains  than  those  of  a  middle   age;  and   outer  edge  ofthe  last-described  muscle,  to 

such  as  are  of  a  scrophulous  habit,  are  re-   which   it  is  intimately  united.     It  arises 

marked  to  suffer  severely  from  them.  fleshy  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 

Peroneus  anticus    See  Peroneus  brevis.     lower  half  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  ad- 

PERONEUS  BREVIS.    (Peroneus,  sc.  jacent  part  of  the  interosseous  ligament. 

mttsculus,  wigovow,  from  perone,  the  fibula.)    Its  fibres  run  obliquely  downwards,  to- 

This  muscle  is  the  peroneus  secundus  sen   wards  a  tendon  which  passes  under  the  an- 

anticus  of  Douglas,  the  peroneus  medius  seu   nular  ligament,  and  then  running  oblique- 

anticus  of  VVinslow,  the  peronxus  secundus   ly  outwards,  is  inserted  intothe  root  ofthe 

of  Co  wper,  undpetil-peroneo-susmetatarsien   metatarsal  bone  that  supports  the  little  toe. 

of  Dumas.     It   arises  by  an   acute,  thin,   This  muscle  assists  in  bending  the  foot 

and  fleshy  origin  from  the  anterior  and       Peiioxe.     (From    5rs/gai,   to   fasten  ;  so 

outer  part  of  the  fibula,  its  fibres  continu-  called  because  it  fastens  together  the  tibia 

ing  to  adhere  to  the  lower  half  of  that   and  the  muscles.)  The  fibula. 

bone.     Its  round  tendon  passes  through        FERSICA.  (From /Vm'a.its  native  soil) 

the    groove    in    the    malleolus  externus,   The  peach.  The  fruit of iheJlmygdalusPer- 

along  with  that  of  the  peroneus  longus,   sica  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  known  to  be  grateful 

after  which  it  runs  in  a  separate  groove  to   and  wholesome,  seldom  disagreeing  with 

be   inserted  into  the  upper  and  posterior   the  stomach,  unless  this  organ  is  not  in  a 

part  of  the  tubercle  at  the  basis  of  the   healthy  state,  or  the  fruit  has  been  eaten 

metatarsal  bone,  that  supports  the  little    to  excess,  when  effects  similar  to  those  of 

toe.  Its  use  is  to  assist  the  peroneus  Ion-  the  other  dulcoacid  summer  fruits  may  be 

gus.  produced.  The  flowers,  including  the  ca- 

PERONEUS  LONGUS.    This  muscle,  lyx,  as  well  as  the  corolla,  are  the  parts 

which  is  the  peroneus  primus  seu  posticus  of  ofthe  persica  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Douglas,  peroneus  maximus  seu  posterior  of  These  have  an  agreeable  but  weak  smell, 

Winslow,  peroiueus  primus  of  Cowper,  and   and  a  bitterish  taste.     Boulduc  observes, 

tebi-peroneo-tarsien  of  Dumas,  is  situated   "that  when  distilled,  without  addition,  by 

somewhat  anteriorly  along  the  outer  side   the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  they  yield  one- 

of  the  leg.    It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy   sixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of  a  whitish 

from  the  external  lateral  part  of  the  head   liquid,  which  communicates  to  a  consider- 

of  the  tibia,  and  likewise  from  the  upper  able  quantity  of  other  liquids  a  flavour 
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like  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits.  These 
flowers  have  a  cathartic  effect,  and,  espe- 
cially to  children,  have  been  successfully 
given  m  the  character  of  a  vermifuge;  for 
this  purpose,  an  infusion  of  a  drachm  of 
the  flowers  dried,  or  half  an  ounce  in  their 
recent  state,  is  the  requisite  dose.  The 
leaves  of  the  persica  are  also  found  to  pos- 
sess an  anthelmintic  power,  and  from  a 
great  number  of  experiments  appear  to 
have  been  given  with  invariable  success 
both  to  children  and  adults.  However, 
as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  persica 
manifest,  in  some  degree,  the  quality  of 
those  of  the.  laurocerasis,  they  ought  to 
be  used  with  caution. 

Persicaria.  (From  persica,  the  peach- 
tree,  so  called  because  its  blossoms  are 
like  those  of  the  peach.)  Persicaria  mitis. 
Plumbago.  Arsmart.  This  plant,  Polygo- 
num persicaria  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  pos- 
sess vulnerary  and  antiseptic  properties; 
with  which  intentions  it  is  given  in  wine 
to  restrain  the  progress  of  gangrene. 

Persicaria  mitis.   See  Persicaria. 

Persicaria  crens.  See  Jfydropiper. 

Persiccs  ignis.  A  carbuncle.  Avi- 
cenna  says,  it  is  that  species  of  carbuncle 
which  is  attended  with  pustules  and  vesi- 
cations. 

Persisted  feuhis.  A  regular  inter- 
mitting fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  re- 
turn at  constant  and  stated  hours. 

Personata.  (From  persona,  a  disguis- 
ed person,  because,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  ancient  actors  used  to  mask  them- 
selves with  the  leaves  of  this  plant.)  See 
Bardana. 

PERSPIRATION.  Perspiratio.  The  va- 
pour that  is  secreted  by  the  extremities 
of  the  cutaneous  arteries  from  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  body.  It  is  distinguished 
into  sensible  and  insensible.  The  former  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  va- 
pour, the  latter  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the 
ibrm  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to  the 
epidermis.  The  secretory  organ  is  com- 
posed of  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous 
arteries.  The  smell  of  the  perspirable 
fluid,  in  an  healthy  man,  is  fatuous  and 
animal ;  its  taste  manifestly  salt  and  am- 
moniacal.  In  consistence  it  is  vaporous  and 
aqueous;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  greater 
than  water.  For  the  most  part  it  is  yel- 
lowish, from  the  passage  of  the  subcutane- 
ous oil,  and  sebaceous  matter  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous glands.  Sometimes  it  is  red- 
dish, from  the  globules  of  the  cruror  pass- 
ing through,  especially  under  the  axillae. 
The  quantity  is  sometimes  so  profuse,  as 
not  only  conspicuously  to  moisten  the 
linen,  but  also  the  thicker  garments. 

The  constituent  principles  of  the  per- 
spirable fluid  appear  to  ue,  1.  Water,  at- 
tenuated into  vapour,  by  the  matter  of 
heat.  2.  JInimal  gas,  or  carbonated  hy- 
drogen. As  the  production  of  carbonated 


air  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
shews.  3.  Jizotic  gas.  For  water,  in 
which  a  man  lias  bathed,  soon  becomes 
putrid.  Carbonated  hydrogen,  chemically 
combined  with  azot,  would  appear  to  con- 
stitute putrid  miasma.  May  not  this  be 
the  origin  of  putrid  fever,  in  those  narrow 
confined  chambers  in  which  there  are 
many  persons  ?  4.  The  glandular  smegma 
and  subcutaneous  oil;  hence  linen  is  stained 
with  a  yellowish  colour,  and  leanness  is 
brought  on.  5.  The  serum  of  the  blood. 
This  affords  an  immense  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  albuminous  and  saline  part  of 
the  sweat.  It  makes  the  linen  of  a  viscid 
rigidity,  and  of  a  salt  taste.  Glass-blow- 
ers sometimes  excrete  so  acrid  a  sweat, 
that  salt  has  been  seen  collected  in  crys- 
tals on  their  faces. 

Perspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  1.  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  men 
have  a  more  copious,  viscid,  and  higher 
coloured  sweat  on  the  summer  days,  and 
in  warm  countries,  than  in  colder  regions. 

2.  Sex.  The  sweat  of  a  man  is  said  to 
smell  more  acrid  than  that  of  a  woman. 

3.  Jlge.  The  young  are  more  subject  to 
sweat  than  the  aged,  who  during  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  summer  scarcely  sweat 
at  all.  4-  lngesta.  An  alliacious  sweat  is 
perceived  from  eating  garlic  ;  a  legumi- 
nous from  peas  ;  an  acid  from  acids;  a  fe- 
tid from  animal  food  only  ;  and  a  rancid 
sweat  from  fat  foods,  as  is  observed  in 
Greenland.  A  long  abstinence  from  drink 
causes  a  more  acrid  and  coloured  sweat; 
and  the  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  cold 
water  in  summer,  a  limpid  and  thin  sweat. 
5.  Medicines.  The  sweat  of  those  who 
have  taken  musk,  even  moderately,  and 
assafecdita,  or  sulphur,  smells  of  their  re- 
spective natures.  6.  Region  of  the  body. 
The  sweat  of  the  head  is  greasy  ;  on  the 
forehead  it  is  more  aqueous ;  under  the 
axillae  very  unguinous  ;  and  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  toes,  it  is  very  fetid,  forming 
in  the  most  healthy  man  blackish  sordes. 
7.  Diseases.  In  this  respect  it  varies  very 
much,  in  regard  to  quantity,  smell,  and 
colour ;  for  the  sweat  of  gouty  persons  is 
said  to  turn  vegetable  juices  to  a  red  co- 
lour, and  is  of  a  cretaceous  nature.  Some 
men  also  have  a  lucid  sweat,  others  a 
sweat  tinging  their  linen  of  a  caerulean 
colour. 

The  use  of  the  insensible  perspiration 
are,  1.  To  liberate  the  blood  from  super- 
fluous animal  gas,  azot,  and  water,  2. 
To  eliminate  the  noxious  and  heterogene- 
ous excrements  ;  hence  the  acid,  rancid, 
leguminousjor  putrid  perspiration  of  some 
men.  3.  To  moisten  the  external  surface 
of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis  cutis,  and 
its  nervous  papillae  be  dried  up  by  the  at- 
mospheric air.  4.  To  counter-balance  the 
suppressed  pulmonary  transpiration  of  the 
lungs ;  for  when  it  is  suppressed,  the  cu- 
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taneous  is  increased  ;  hence  the  nature  of   up  from  the  lungs,  or  the  contents  of  the 
both  appears  to  be  the  same.  stomach  are  evacuated  by  vomiting.  The 

The  use  of  the  sensible  perspiration,  or  fit  is  then  terminated,  and  the  patient  re- 
sweat,  in  an  healthy  man,  is  scarcely  mains  free  from  any  other  for  some  time, 
observable,  unless  from  an  error  of  the  and  shortly  afterwards  returns  to  the 
non-naturals.  Its  first  effect  on  the  body  amusements  he  was  employed  in  before 
is  always  prejudicial,  by  exhausting  and  the  accession  of  the  fit,  expresses  a  desire 
drying  it;  although  it  is  sometimes  of  ad-  for  food,  and  when  it  is  given  to  him,  takes 
vantage.  1.  By  supplying  a  watery  ex-  it  greedily.  In  those  cases,  however, 
C  ret  ion  :  thus  when  the  urine  is  deficient,  where  the  attack  has  been  severe,  he  often 
the  sweat  is  often  more  abundant.  In  this  seems  much  fatigued,  makes  quick  inspi- 
manner  an  aqueous  diarrhoea  is  frequently  rations,  and  falls  into  a  faint, 
cured  by  sweating.  2.  By  eliminating,  at  On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease, 
the  same  time,  any  morbid  matter-  Thus  there  is  little  or  no  expectoration,  or  if 
various  miasmata  are  critically  expelled,  in  any,  it  consists  only  of  thin  mucus,  and 
acute  mdchronic  diseases,  with  the  sweat,   as  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  fits  of  cough- 

PERTUSSIS.  (From  per,  much,  and  ing  are  frequent,  and  of  considerable  du- 
tussis,  cough.)  The  hooping-cough.  A  ration ;  but  on  the  expectoration  becom- 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  ing  free  and  copious,  the  fits  of  coughing 
order  spatmi  of  Cullen,  known  by  a  con-  are  less  frequent,  as  well  as  of  shorter 
vulsive   strangulating  cough,  with  hoop-   duration. 

ing,  returning  by  fits  that  are  usually  ter-  By  the  violence  of  coughing,  the  free 
minated  by  a  vomiting,  and  being  conta-  transmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs 
p-ious.  is  somewhat  interrupted,  as  likewise  the 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  sub-  free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head, 
jects  of  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to  de-  which  produces  that  turgescence  and  suf- 
pend  on  a  specific  contagion,  which  affects  fusion  of  the  face  which  commonly  attend 
them  but  once  in  their  life.  The  disease  the  attack,  and  in  some  instances  brings 
being  once  produced,  the  fits  of  coughing  on  a  haemorrhage  either  from  the  nose  or 
are  often  repeated  without  any  evident   ears. 

cause;  but  in  many  cases,  the  contagion  The  disease  havingarrived  at  its  height, 
may  be  considered  as  only  giving  the  pre-  usually  continues  for  some  weeks  longer, 
disposition,  and  the  frequency  of  the  fits  and  at  length  goes  off  gradually.  In  some 
may  depend  upon  various  exciting  causes,  cases  it  is  however  protracted  for  several 
such  as  violent  exercise,  a  full  meal,  the  months,  or  even  a  year. 
having  taken  food  of  difficult  digestion,  Although  the  hooping-cough  often 
and  irritation  of  the  lungs  by  dust,'smoke,  proves  tedious,  and  is  liable  lo  return 
or  disagreeable  odours.  Emotions  of  the  with  violence  on  any  fresh  exposure  to 
mind  may  likewise  prove  an  exciting  cold,  when  not  entirely  removed,  it  never- 
cause.  theless  is  seldom  fatal,  except  to  very 

Its  proximate  or  immediate  cause  seems  young  children,  who  are  always  likely  to 
to  be  a  viscid  matter  or  phlegm  lodged  suffer  more  from  it  than  those  of  a  more 
about  the  bronchia:,  trachea,  and  fauces,  advanced  age.  The  danger  seems  indeed 
which  sticks  so  close  as  to  be  expectora-  always  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  youth 
ted  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Some  of  the  person,  and  the  degree  of  fever, 
have  supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid  irritabi-  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  accom- 
lity  of  the  stomach,  with  increased  ac-  pany  the  disease,  as  likewise  the  state  of 
tions  of  its  mucous  glands  ;  but  the  affec-  debility  which  prevails, 
tion  of  the  stomach  which  takes  place  in  It  has  been  known  in  some  instances  to 
the  disease,  is  clearly  only  of  a  secondary  terminate  in  apoplexy  and  suffocation.  It 
nature,  so  that  this  opinion  must  be  erro-  the  fits  are  put  an  end  to  by  vomiting,  it 
neous.  may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable   symp- 

The  hooping-cough  usually  comes  on  torn,  as  may  likewise  the  taking  place  of 
with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  some  de-  a  moderate  and  free  expectoration,  or  the 
gree  of  thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  and  other  ensuing  of  a  slight  haemorrhage  from  the 
slight  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  sue-    nose  or  ears. 

ceeded  by  a  hoarseness,  cough,  and  diffi-  Dissections  of  those  who  die  of  the 
culty  of  expectoration.  These  symptoms  hooping-cough  usually  shew  the  conse- 
continue  perhaps  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  quence  of  the  organs  of  respiration  being 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  disease  puts  affected,  and  particularly  those  parts 
on  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  form,  which  are  the  seat  of  catarrh.  When  the 
and  is  now  evident,  as  the  cough  becomes  disease  has  been  long  protracted,  it  is  apt 
convulsive,  and  is  attended  With  a  pecu-  todegenerateintopulmonaryconsumption, 
liar  sound,  which  has  been  called  a  hoop,    asthma,  or  visceral  obstructions,  in  which 

When  the  sonorous  inspiration  has  hap-    last  case  the  glands  of  the  mysentery  are 
pened, the  coughing  is  again  renewed.and    found  in  a  hard  and  enlarged  state, 
continues  in  the  same  manner  as  before,       Peruvian  balsam.    See  Balsamum  Peru- 
rill  pithcr  a  qua^'lV  "f  mur.iis  is  thrown    vianum . 
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Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinchona.  mistaken,"  observes  Dr.  Thomas,   "  the 

Peuuvianus  cohtex.     See  Cinchona.         Board  of  Trade  ha.s,  however,  very  lately, 
Pejiuviaxus  cortex  vLAVus.      See  Cin-  under  the  sanction  of  the  College  of  Phy. 
chona.  •  sicians,  somewhat  abridged  it." 

Peruviaxus  cortex  ruber.  See  Cin-  It  sometimes  happens  iliat  after  the  ap. 
chona.  plication  of  the  putrid  vapour,  the  patient 

PERVIGILIUM.  (From  per,  much,  experiences  only  a  considerable  degree  of 
and  vigilo,  to  watch.)  Watching,  or  a  languor  and  slight  head-ache  for  many 
want  of  sleep.     See  Vigilance.  days  previous  to  a  perfect  attack  of  the 

Pervinca.  (From  pe>  vincio,  to  tie  to-  disease:  but  it  more  usually  comes  to  pass, 
gether)  So  called  because  its  stringy  that  he  is  very  soon  seized  with  great  de- 
roots  were  used  for  binding  substances  pressionof  strength,  anxiety,  palpitations, 
together      The  herb  periwinkle  syncope,  stupor,  giddiness,  violent  head- 

Pes  Alexaxdhixus.     See  Pyrethrum.       ache,  and  delirium,  the  pulse  becomingat 
Pes  CAPRiE.     Goat's  foot,  a  species  of  the  same  time  very  weak  and  irregular. 
Oxalis  ,•  also  a  species  of  Convolvulus.  These  symptoms  are  shortly  succeeded 

Pes  cati.     See  Gnaphaiium.  by  nausea,  and  a  vomiting  of  a  dark  bili- 

Pes  columbi>"us.  See  Geranium  colum-  ous  matter,  and  in  the  further  progress  of 
binum.  the   disease,    carbuncles    make   their  ap- 

Pes  leoxis.  The  ladies  mantle  is  some-  pearance  ;  buboes  .irise  in  different  glands, 
times  so  called.     See  Mchemilla.  such  as  the    parotid,   maxillary,  cervical, 

Pes  TiGHiDis.  Tiger's  foot,  a  species  axillary,  and  inguinal;  or  petechia: hemor- 
of  Ipumxa.  rhages   aiv.I    a   colliquative  diarrhoea    en- 

PESSARY.  (Pessarium,  from  <oi<r<ro,  to  sue,  which  denote  a  putrid  tendency  pro* 
soften.)  An  instrument  that  is  introdu-  \  ailing  to  a  great  degree  in  the  mass  of 
ced  into  the  vagina  to  support  the  uterus,  the  blood. 

Pestilent  -wort.     See  Pelasites.  Such  are  the  characteristic  symptoms 

PEST1S  The  plague.  Agenusofdis-  of  this  malignant  disease,  but  it  seldom 
ease  in  the  class  pyrexia  and  order  exan-  happens  that  they  are  all  to  be  met  with 
themataot'Cu.\\en,  characterised  by  typhus,  jn  the  same  person.  Some,  in  the  advanc- 
which  is  contagious  in  the  extreme,  pros-  ed  state  of  the  disease,  labour  under  l>u- 
tration  of  strength,  buboes,  and  carbun-  boes,  others  under  carbuncles,  and  others 
cles,  petechias,  haemorrhage,  and  colliqua-  again  are  covered  with  petechia, 
tive  diarrhoea.  The  plague  is  always  to  be  considered 

By  some  writers  the  disease  has  been  as  attended  with  imminent  danger,  and 
divided  into  three  species  ;  that  attended  when  it  prevailed  in  this  <  ountry  about 
with  buboes;  that  attended  with  carbun-  200  years  ago,  proved  fatal  to  the  most  of 
cles ;  and  that  accompanied  with  petechia,  those  who  were  attacked  with  it.  It  is  pro- 
This  division  appears  wholly  superfluous,  bable,  however,  that  many  of  them  died 
Dr.  Russel,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  from  want  of  care  and  proper  nourishment, 
plague,  makes  mention  of  many  varieties  ;  as  the  infected  were  forsaken  by  their 
but  when  these  have  arisen,  they  seem  to  nearest  friends  ;  because  in  Turkey  and 
have  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  other  countries,  where  attention  is  paid 
temperament  and  constitution  of  the  air  at  to  the  sick,  a  great  many  recover, 
the  time  the  disease  became  epidemical,  When  the  disease  is  unattended  by  bu- 
as  likewise  on  the  patient's  habit  of  body  boes,  it  runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  being  attacked  with  it.  is  more  generally  fatal,  than  when  accom- 
The  pi  gue  is  by  most  writers  consider-  panied  by  such  inflammations.  The  ear- 
ed as  the  consequence  of  a  pestilential  lier  they  appear,  the  milder  usually  is  the 
contagion,  which  is  propagated  from  one  disease.  When  they  proceed  kindly  to 
person  to  another  by  association,  or  by  suppuration  they  always  prove  critical, 
coming  near  infected  materials.  and  ensure  the  patient's  recovery.  A  gen- 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  generally  tie  diaphoresis,  arising  spontaneously, 
appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  has  been  known  in  many  instances  like- 
after  infection  :  but  it  has  not  yet  been  as-  wise  to  prove  critical.  When  carbuncles 
certained  how  long  a  person  who  has  la-  shew  a  disposition  to  become  gangrenous, 
boured  under  the  disease  is  capable  of  in-  the  event  will  be  fatal.  Petechia,  hemor- 
fecting  others,  nor  how  long  the  contagion  rhages  and  colliquative  diarrhoea  denote 
may  lurk  in  an  unfavourable  habit  without  the  same  termination, 
producing  the  disease,  and  may  yet  be  Dissections  of  the  plague  have  disco- 
communicated,  and  the  disease  excited,  in  vered  the  gall-bladder  full  of  black  bile, 
habits  more  susceptible  of  the  infection,  the  liver  very  considerably  enlarged,  the 
It  has  generally  been  supposed,  however,  heart  much  increased  in  size,  and  the 
that  a  quarantine  of  40  days  is  much  longer  lungs,  k  dneys,  and  intestines  beset  with 
than  is  necessary  for  persons,  and  proba-  carbuncles.  They  have  likewise-  disco- 
bly  for  goods  also.  Experience  has  not  vered  all  the  other  appearances  of  putrid 
yet  determined  how  much  of  this  term  fever, 
may  be  abated.     •'  If  I  am  not  much      VKTimnEs.      f  From  mx\cv.  a  leaf  or 
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thin  scale.)  Is  by  Hippocrates  applied  to  and  diuretic,  and  have  been  employed  in 
an  urine  which  hath  in  it  flaky  substances  nephritic  pains  and  obstructions  of  urine, 
resembling  leaves.  The  seeds  possess  aromatic  and  carmina- 

Petasites.  (From  ?riT*<ror,  a  hat,  so  tive  powers,  but  are  seldom  prescribed, 
named  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  Petroselinum  Macedonicum.  Jipium 
a  hat.)  Butterbur.  Pestilentwort.  Tus-  petrxum.  Petrapium,  Macedonian  pars- 
sihiffo  petasites  of  Linneus.  The  roots  of  ley.  This  plant,  Bubon  Macedonicum  of 
this  plant  are  recommended  as  aperient  Linna;us,  is  similar  in  quality  to  the  com- 
and  alcxipharmic,  and  promise,  though  mon  parsley,  but  weaker  and  less  grate- 
now  forgotten,  <o  be  of  considerable  acti-  ful.  The  seeds  enter  the  celebrated  com- 
vity.  They  have  a  strong  smell,  and  a  pounds  mithridate  and  theriaca. 
bitterish  acrid  taste,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  Petroselinum  vulgare.  See  Petrose- 
but  not  agreeable.  linum. 

Petechia.  (From  the  Italian  petechio,  Petrosilf.x.  A  species  of  coarse  flint, 
a  flea-bite.because  they  resemble  the  bites  of  a  deep  blue  or  yellowish  green  colour, 
of  fleas.)  A  red  or  purple  spot  that  mostly  It  is  interspersed  in  veins  through  rocks  ; 
appears  in  contagious  diseases,  and  re-  and  from  this  circumstance  derives  its 
sembles  flea-bites.  name. 

Petrapium.  (From  petra,  a  rock,  and  PEUCEDANUM.  (From  rnvKH,  the 
apium,  parsley,  so  called  because  it  grows  pine-tree ;  so  called  from  its  leaves  resem- 
in  stony  places )  See  Petroselinum  Ma-  bling  those  of  the  pine-tree.)  1.  The 
cedonicum.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 

Petreljeum.  (From  wti-ga,  a  rock,  and  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Di- 
*\«*cv,  oil.)  An  oil  or  liquid  bitumen  which  gynia  2  The  pharmacopoeia)  name  of 
distils  from  rocks.  the  hog's  fennel  and  sulphur-wort.  Mara- 

PETROLEUM.  (From  petra,  a  rock,  thrum  sylvestre.  Marathrophyllum.  Pinas- 
and  oleum,  oil.)  The  name  of  petroleum  tellum.  Hcerialeum  porcinum.  The  plant 
is  given  to  a  liquid  bituminous  substance  which  bears  these  names  in  the  pharma- 
which  flows  between  rocks,  or  in  different  copceias  is  the  Peucedanum  officinale  of 
places  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  quinque  partitis,  filiformi- 
more  fluid  species  are  distinguished  by  bus  lineuribus.  The  root  is  the  officinal 
the  name  of  naphtha,  and  the  thicker  by  part;  it  has  a  strong  fetid  smell,  some- 
those  of  pissaphalium  and  pissellum.  See  what  resembling  that  of  sulphureous  solu- 
Naphtha,  Mineral  pitch,  &c.  tions,  and   an    acrid,  unctuous,  bitterish 

Petuoleum  barbadense.  Barbadoes  taste.  Wounded,  when  fresh  in  the  spring 
tar.  This  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  or  autumn,  particularly  in  the  former  sea- 
island  of  Barbadoes,  and  is  sometimes  em-  son,  in  which  the  root  is  most  vigorous, 
ployed  externally  in  paralytic  diseases.       it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow 

Petroleum  rubrum.  Oleum  gabianum.  juice,  which  soondries  into  asolid  gummy 
Red  petroleum.  A  species  of  rock-oil  of  resin,  which  retains  the  taste  and  strong 
a  blackish  red  colour,  of  thicker  con-  smell  of  the  root.  This,  as  well  as  the 
sistence,  less  penetrating  and  more  disa-  root,  is  recommended  as  a  nervine  and 
greeable  smell  than  the  other  kinds  of  anti-hysteric  remedy, 
petroleum.  It  abounds  about  the  village  Peucedanum  officinale.  The  syste- 
of  Oabian  in  Languedoc  matic  name  of  the  hog's  fennel.  See  Peu- 

Petroleum  sulphuretum.     A  stimula-  cedanum. 
ting   balsamic   remedy  given  in  coughs,        Peucedanum  sit.aus.     The    systematic 
asthmas,  and  other  affections  of  the  chest,   name  of  the  meadow  saxafrage.  See  Sax- 

Petropharyng&us.     A  muscle  which  ari-    ifraga  vulgaris. 
ses  in  the  apophysis  petrosa,  and  is  inser-       Peteri   clanduljs.       Peyer's     glands, 
ted  into  the  pharynx.  Brunnier's  glands.    Small  glands  situated 

Petro-salpirtgo  staphylinus.    See  Levator  under  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines. 
palati.  Peziza  auricula.     See  Auricula  judce. 

PETROSELINUM.  (From  jtit/x,  a  Phenomena.  Phenomenon.  (From  <pxiva>, 
rock,  and  triMi/ov,  parsley.)  Petroselinum  to  make  appear.)  All  those  appearances 
vulgare.  Apium  hortense.  Common  pars-  in  the  human  body  which  are  contrary  to 
ley.  Jlpivm  petroselinum  of  Linnaeus  :— -fo-  the  usual  process  of  nature. 
His  caulinis  linearibis,  involucellis  minutis.  PHAGEDENA.  (From  <pa>ya>,  to  eat.) 
Both  the  roots  and  seeds  of  this  plant  are  A  species  of  ulcer  that  spreads  very  ra- 
directed  by  the  London  College  for  medi-  pidly. 

cinal  use:  the  former  have  a  sweetish  Phaoedjenics.  {Phagedxnica,  sc.  me- 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  warmth  die amenta  ,•  from  <p*ya>,  to  eat.)  Applica- 
or  flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tions  that  destroy  fungous  flesh, 
carrot ;  the  latter  are  in  taste  warmer  and  Phalacrum.  (From  <p*>,**go;,  bald.)  A 
more  aromatic  than  any  other  part  of  the  surgical  instrument,  with  a  blunt  smooth 
plant,  and   manifest  considerable   bitter-  top ;  as  a  probe. 

neSS.      ^l"1  ™nt«:  bpp  cnifl    tn    be-  rmoi'i^nt  PHALANGES.    SeC  PhalaTlX< 
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Phalaxgosis.  (From  <j>*a«q-|,  a  row  of 
soldiers.)  1.  An  affection  of  the  eye-lids, 
where  there  are  two  or  more  rows  of 
hairs  upon  them. 

2.  A  morbid  inversion  of  the  eyelids. 

PHALANX.  (From  <pax*vf,  a  batta- 
lion.) The  small  bones  of  tlie  fingers  and 
toes,  which  are  distinguished  into  the 
first,  second,  and  third  phalanx. 

PUALAHIS    CAXARIENSIS.        (From    <pXK0(, 

white,  shining;  so  named  from  its  white, 
shining  seed,  and  canariensis,  from  its  be- 
ing the  principal  food  of  the  canary-birds.) 
Canary-grass.  The  seed  of  this  plant  is 
well  known  to  be  the  common  food  of  ca- 
nary-birds. In  the  Canary  islands,  the  in- 
habitants grind  it  into  meal,  and  make  a 
coarse  sort  of  bread  with  it. 

Phallus  esculex-tus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  morel  fungus.     See  Morel. 

Phaxtasma.  (From  <f*.vra.£ie,  to  make 
appear.)     Imagination     Depraved  vision. 

Pharicum.  (From  Pharos,  the  island 
from  whence  it  was  brought.)  A  violent 
kind  of  poison. 

PHARMACEUTICA.  (From  ?*£,«*- 
Htvui,  to  exhibit  medicines.)  Pharmaceu- 
tics, or  the  doctrine  of  compounding  and 
dosing  medicines.     See  Pharmacy. 

Phabmacochymta.  (From  ^ag^uetjtep,  a 
medicine,  and  %ufxta.,  chemistry.)  Phar- 
macentic  chemistry,  or  that  part  of  che- 
mistry which  respects  the  preparation  of 
medicines. 

PHARMACOPCE1A.  (From  <pxg/jL*x.cv , 
a  medicine,  and  men®,  to  make.)  A  dis- 
pensatory, or  book  of  directions  for  the 
composition  of  medicines  approved  of  by 
medical  practitioners,  or  published  by  au- 
thority. The  following  are  the  most  no- 
ted, viz. 

P.  Jlmstehdamensis. 

P.  Jlrgentoratemis. 

P.  Jlugel  oratensis. 

P.  Butxana. 

P.   Brandenburgensis. 

P.  Brandenburgica. 

P.  Bmtxellemis. 

P.  Edinburgensis. 

P.  Hafniensis. 

P.  Londinensis. 

P.  J\rorimbergensit>. 

P.  Pcriscensis. 

P.   liatisbonensis. 

P.  Regia. 

PHARMACOPOLA.  (From  <f.a?jtca*e», 
a  medicine,  and  <nr&>As&>,  to  sell.)  An  apo- 
thecary, or  vender  of  medicines. 

PHARMACOPOL1UM.  (From  <)>*§- 
uaxcv,  a  medicine,  and  is-aiKtu,  to  seli.) 
A  druggist's  or  apothecary's  shop. 

Phar:4acopsia.  (From  <?*£/*  ar-cy,  a 
medicine,  and  is-inc,  a  potion.)  A  liquid 
medicine. 

Phahmacotheca.  (From  ^^/uakov,  a 
medicine,  and  nOtif**,  to  place.)  A  medi- 
cine-chest. 


PHARMACY.  The  art  of  preparing 
remedies  for  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

The  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  be- 
ing generally  unfit  for  administration  in 
their  original  state,  are  subjected  to  va- 
rious operations,  mechanical  or  chemical, 
by  which  they  become  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  Herein  consists  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  which  therefore  requires  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  ihe  sensible  and  che- 
mical properties  of  the  substances  ope- 
rated on.  The  qualities  of  many  bodies 
are  materially  changed  by  heat,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  air  and  other  chemi- 
cal agents  ;  the  virtues  of  others  reside 
chiefly  in  certain  parts,  which  may  be  se- 
parated by  the  action  of  various  menstrua, 
particularly  with  the  assistance  of  heat; 
and  ihe  joint  operation  of  remedies  on  the 
human  body  is  often  very  different  from 
what  would  be  anticipated,  from  that 
which  they  exert  separately ;  hence,  in  the 
preparations  and  compositions  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias, we  are  furnished  with  many 
powerful  as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  medi- 
cine. 

Pharyxg;eus.  (From  <|>rtgu)/|,  the  pha- 
rynx.) Belonging  to  or  affecting  the  pha- 
rynx;   thus  cynanche  pharyngxa,  &c. 

Pharyxcethron.  Vaguyfob^w.  The 
pharynx,  or  fauces. 

Pharyxbostaphylinis.  A  muscle  ori- 
ginating  in  the  pharynx  and  terminating 
in  the  septum,  above  the  uvula. 

Pharyxgotoiuia.  (From  QX-^jyi;,  the 
pharynx,  and  Tt/^vm,  to  cut.)  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  the  pharynx. 

PHARYNX  (Afl-o  tk  <f>egsa>,  because  it 
conveys  the  food  into  the  stomach.)  The 
muscular  bag  at  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  shaped  like  a  funnel,  adheres 
to  the  fauces  behind  the  larynx,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to 
receive  the  masticated  food,  and  to  con- 
vey it  into  the  oesophagus. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris.  (From  •fmrnxc;, 
a  little  ship,  or  galliot,  which  its  pods 
were  supposed  to  resemble.)  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  kidney-bean.  See  Bean, 
kidney. 

Phasoanium.  (From  qus-ynyoy,  a  knife; 

so  called  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like 

a  knife,  or  sword.)  The  herb  sword-grass. 

Phatxium.     (From  <paTi»,  a  stall.)  The 

socket  of  a  tooth. 

Phellaxdrium  AQ.UATICUM.  {PhellaU' 
drium ,•  from  <p i\x<sc ,  the  cork-tree,  and 
a.vJ'gio;,  male ;  so  called  because  it  floats 
upon  the  water  like  cork.)  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  water-fennel.  See  Fie- 
niculum  annaticum. 

Pmuuos.  (From  qi/ucai,  to  shut  up.)  A 
medicine  against  a  dysentery. 

Philadelphia.  (From  <pi\fet,  to  love, 
and  aSi^Qo;,  a  brother  ;  so  called  because, 
by  its  roughness,  it  attaches  itself  to  what- 
ever is  near  it.)  See  Jlperine, 
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Phtlantiiiiopus.  (From  <p/x«a>,  to  love,  In  some  it  is  owing  to  gonorrhoea,  where 
and  «v9g«cToc,  a  man  ;  so  called  from  its  the  matter  lodged  between  the  prepuce 
uses.)  1.  Medicines  relieving  the  pain  of  and  the  glans  occasioned  the  same  excori- 
the  stone.  ation  as  the  discharge  before  mentioned 

2.  The  herb  goose-grass,  because  it  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  In  others,  it 
sticks  to  the  garments  of  those  who  touch  proceeds  from  venereal  chancres  on  the 
it.  See  Aperine.  prepuce,  the  glans,  or  the  fraenum  ;  which. 

Philonil'm  (From  Plulo,  its  inventor.)  producing  an  inflammation  either  on  the 
A  warm  opiate.  prepuce  or  glans,  or  both,  the  extremity 

Piiiltrvm.  (From  <pikfai,  to  love.)  1.  A  of  the  fore-skin  contracts,  and  prevents 
philtre,  or  imaginary  medicine,  to  excite  the  discharge  of  the  matter.  The  parts,  in 
love.  a  very  little   time,  are  greatly  tumefied, 

2.  The  depressure  on  the  upper  lip.  and  some  times  a  gangrene  comes  on  in 
where  lovers  salute.  less  than  two  days. 

PiiiLYiiiA.  (The  name  of  the  daughter  Phleborrhagja.  (From  ax^,  a  vein, 
of  Chiron,  who  first  applied  it  medicinal-  and  £»yvvjui,  to  break  out.)  A  rupture  of 
ly.)  Mock  privet.  a  vein. 

PHIMOSIS.  (From  <pif*a>,  to  bind  up.)  PHLEBOTOMY.  (Phlebotomia  ,•  from 
A  constriction  or  straitness  of  the  extre-  <px«4>  a  vein,  and  ri/uva>,  to  cut)  The 
mity  of  the  prepuce,  which,  preventing  the    opening  of  a  vein. 

glans  from  being  uncovered,   is  often  the        Phlegm.     (From  <pkryu,  to  burn,  or  to 
occasion  of  many  troublesome  complaints,   excite.)     In   chemistry    it    means  water 
It  may  arise  from  different  causes  both  in   from  distillation,  but,  in  the  common  ar- 
childrenandgrownpersons.  Children  have    ceptation  of  the  word,  it  is  a  thick  and 
naturally  the  prepuce  very  long  ;  and  as  it   tenacious  mucus  secreted  in  the  lungs, 
exceeds  the  extremity  of  the  glans,  and  is        Phi.egmagoga.  (From  <pKiyfxu,  phlegm, 
not  liable  to  be  distended,  it  is  apt  to  con-   and  «.ya>,  to  drive  out.)    Medicines  which 
tract  its  orifice.     This  often  occasions  a   promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm, 
lodgment  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  be-         PHLEGMASIA.      (From     <p\(yu,    to 
tween  that  and   the   glans,    which  if  it    burn.)  An  inflammation, 
grows  corrosive,  may  irritate  the  parts  so        PHLEGMASIA   DOLENS.     A  disease 
as  to  produce  an    inflammation.     In  this    noticed  by  some  of  the   French   writers, 
case,   the  extremity  of  the  prepuce   be-    under  the  name  of  Venfixire  des  jumbes  et 
comes  more  contracted,  and  consequently    des  cuistes  de  la  femme  accevchee  ,•  whilst 
the  urine  more  confined.  Hence  the  whole    others  have  called  it  depot  du  luit,  from  its 
inside  of  the  prepuce  excoriates  and  sup-    supposed   cause.      By  the  Germans  it  is 
purates  ;    the  end  of  it  grows  thick  and    called  CEdema  lacteum,  and  by  the  Eng- 
swells,  and  in  some  months  becomes  cal-    lish  the  white  leg.  This  disease  principally 
lous.      At  other  times  it  does  not  grow    affects  women  in  the  puerperal  state  ;  in 
thick,  but  becomes  so  strait  and  contracted    a  few   instances  it  has  been    observed  to 
as  hardly  to   allow  the  introduction  of  a    attack  pregnant  women  ;  and,  in  one  or 
probe.    The  only  way  to  remove  this  dis-    two  cases,  nurses  on  losing  their  children, 
order  is  by  an  operation.  A  phimosis  may    have  been  affected  by  it.     Women  of  all 
affect  grown  persons  from  the  same  cause    descriptions  are  liable   to  be  attacked  by 
as  little  children  ;  though  there  are  some    it  during  and  soon  after   childbed  ;  but, 
grown  persons  who  cannot  uncover  their    those  whose  limbs  have  been  pained  or 
glans,  or  at  least  not   without  pain,  and    anasarcous  during  pregnancy,  and  who  do 
yet  have  not  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce    not  suckle  their  offspring,  are  more  espe- 
so  contracted  as  to  confine  the  urine  from    cially  subject  to  it.     It  has  rarely  occur- 
passing,   we   notwithstanding  find  them    red  oftener  than  once  to  the  same  female, 
sometimes  troubled  with  a  phimosis,  which    It  supervenes  to  easy  and  natural,  as  well 
might  be  suspected  to  arise  from  a  vene-    as  to  difficult  and  preternatural,  births, 
veal  taint,  but  has  in  reality,  a  much  more    It    sometimes    makes    its   appearance   in 
innocent  cause.    There  are,  we  know,  se-    twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  de- 
baceous  glands  situated  in  the  prepuce,    livery,  and  at  other  times,  not  till  a  month 
round  the   corona,  which  secrete  an  unc-    or  six  weeks  after  ;  but    in  general,  the 
tuous  humour,  which  sometimes  becomes    attack  takes  place  from   the  tenth  to  the 
acrimonious,  irritates  the  skin  that  covers    sixteenth  day  of  the   lying-in.     It  has  in 
the  glans,  and  the  irritation  extending  to    many  instances,  attacked  women  who  were 
the   internal  membrane   of  the  prepuce,    recovering  from  puerperal  fever  ;  and,  in 
they  both  become  inflamed,   and  yield  a    some  cases,  lias  supervened,  or  succeeded 
purulent    serum,   which    cannot   be  dis-    to  thoracic  inflammation.     It  not  uncom- 
charged,  because  the  glans  is  swelled,  and    monly  begins  with  coldness    and  rigors; 
the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  contracted.  We    the->e  are  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  and 
find  also  some  grown  persons,  who,  though    other  symptoms  of  pyrexia  ;  and  then  pain, 
they  never  uncovered  the  glans,  have  been    stifFi.css,   and   other  symptoms   of  topi- 
subject  to  phimosis  from  a  venereal  cause,    cal  inflammation  supervene.     Sometimes 
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the  local  affection  is  from  the  first  accom- 
panied with,  but  is  not  preceded  by,  febrile 
symptoms.  Upon  oilier  occasions,  the  to- 
pical affection  is  neither  preceded  by  puer- 
peral fever,  nor  rigors,  &c  but  soon  after 
it  has  taken  place,  the  pulse  becomes  more 
frequent,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  increased, 
and  the  patient  is  aflected  with  thirst, 
head  ache,  &c.  The  pyrexia  is  very  vari- 
ous in  degree  in  different  patients,  and 
sometimes  assumes  an  irregular  remittent 
or  intermittent  type.  The  complaint  gene- 
rally takes  plate  on  one  side  only  at  first, 
and  the  part  where  it  commences  is  vari- 
ous ;  but  it  most  commonly  begins  in  the 
lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  inguinal  region, 
on  one  side,  or  in  the  h;p,  or  top  of  the 
thigh,  and  corresponding  labium  pndendi. 
In  this  case  the  patient  firs',  perceivts  a 
sense  of  pain,  weight,  and  stiffness,  in 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  parts,  which 
are  increased  by  every  attempt  to  move  the 
pelvis,  or  lower  limb.  If  the  part  be  care- 
fully examined,  it  generally  is  found  ra  her 
fuller  or  hotter  than  natural,  and  tender 
to  the  touch,  but  not  discoloured.  The 
pain  increases,  always  becomes  very  se- 
vere, and,  in  some  cases,  is  of  the  most 
excruciating  kind.  It  extends  along  the 
thigh,  and  when  it  has  subsisted  for  some 
time  longer  or  shorter  in  different  pa- 
tients, i  he  top  of  the  thigh  ^nd  the  labium 
pudendi  hecome  greatly  swelled,  and  the 
pain  is  then  sometimes  alleviated,  but  ac- 
companied with  a  greater  sense  of  disten- 
tion. The  pain  next  extends  down  to  the 
knee,  and  is  generally  the  most  severe  on 
the  inside  and  back  of  the  thigh,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the 
crural  nerves  ;  when  it  has  continued  for 
some  time,  the  whole  of  the  thigh  becomes 
swelled,  and  the  pain  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved. The  pain  then  extends  down  the 
leg  to  the  foot,  and  is  commonly  the 
most  severe  in  the  direction  of  the  poste- 
rior tibial  nerve;  after  some  time,  the 
parts  last  attacked  begin  to  swell,  and  the 
pain  abates  in  violence,  but  is  still  very 
considerable,  especially  on  any  attempt  to 
move  the  limb.  The  extremity  being  now 
swelled  throughout  its  whole  extent,  ap- 
pears perfectly  or  nearly  uniform,  and  it 
is  not  perceptibly  lessened  by  an  horizon- 
tal position,  like  an  adematose  limb.  It 
is  of  the  natural  colour,  or  even  whiter  ;  is 
hotter  than  natural  ;  excessively  tense,  and 
exquisitely  tender  when  touched.  When 
pressed  by  the  finger  in  different  parts,  it 
is  found  to  be  elastic,  little,  if  any,  impres- 
sion remaining,  and  that  only  for  a  very 
short  time.  If  a  puncture,  or  incision,  be 
made  into  the  limb,  in  some  instances,  no 
fluid  is  discharged  ;  in  others,  a  small 
quantity  only  issues  out,  which  coagulates 
soon  after  ;  and  in  others,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  fluid  escapes,  which  does  not  coa- 
gulate ;  but  the  whole  of  the  effused  mat- 
ter cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way.   The 


swelling  of  the  limb  varies  both  in  degree 
and  in  the  space  of  time  requisite  for  its 
full  formation.  In  most  instances,  it  arrives 
at  double  the  natural  size,  and  in  some 
cases  at  a  much  greater.  In  lax  habits,  and 
in  patients  whose  legs  have  been  very  much 
affected  with  anasarca  during  pregnancy, 
the  swelling  takes  place  more  rapidly  than 
in  those  who  are  differently  circumstan- 
ced ;  it  sometimes  arrives,  in  the  former 
class  of  patients,  at  its  greatest  extern  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  less,  from  the  first 
attack. 

Instead  of  beginning  invariably  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb,  and  descending  to 
the  low.  r,  this  complaint  has  been  known 
to  begin  in  the  foot,  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  the  ham,  and  the  knee.  In  which  so- 
ever of  these  parts  it  happens  to  begin, 
it  is  generally  soon  diffused  overthe  whole 
of  the  limb,  and,  when  this  has  taken 
place,  the  limb  presents  the  same  pheno- 
mena,exactly,  that  have  been  stated  above, 
as  observable  when  the  inguen,  &c.  are 
first  affected. 

After  some  days,  generally  from  two  to 
eight,  the  febrile  symptoms  diminish,  and 
the  swelling,  heat,  tension,  weight,  and 
tenderness  of  the  lower  extremity,  begin 
to  abate,  first  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  or  about  the  knee,  and  afterwards 
in  the  leg  and  foot.  Some  inequalities  are 
found  in  the  limb,  which,  at  first,  feel  like 
indurated  glands,  but,  upon  being  more 
nicely  examined,  their  edges  are  not  so 
well  defined  as  those  of  conglobate  glands; 
and  they  appear  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
effused  matter  being  of  different  degrees 
of  consistence  in  different  points.  The  con- 
globate glands  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are 
sometimes  felt  distinctly,  and  are  tender  to 
the  touch,  but  are  seldom  materially  en. 
larged ;  and  as  the  swelling  subsides,  it 
has  happened,  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  in  some  part  of  the  limb, 
has  been  felt,  or  been  supposed  to  be 
felt. 

The  febrile  symptoms  having  gradually 
disappeared,  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
limb  being  much  relieved,  and  the  swel- 
ling and  tension  being  considerably  dimi- 
nished, the  patient  is  debilitated  and  much 
reduced,  and  the  limb  feels  stiff,  heavy,  be- 
numbed and  weak.  When  the  finger  is 
pressed  strongly  against  it  for  some  time, 
in  different  points,  it  is  found  to  be  less 
elastic  than  at  first,  in  some  places  retain- 
ing the  impression  of  the  finger  for  x 
longer,  in  other  places  for  a  shorter  time, 
or  scarcely  at  all.  And,  if  the  limb  be 
suffered  to  hang  down,  or  if  the  patient 
walk  much,  it  is  found  to  be  more  swelled 
in  the  evening,  and  assumes  more  of  an 
cedematose  appearance.  In  this  state  the 
limb  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  is  commonly  at  length  reduced 
wholly,  or  nearly  to  the  natural  size. 

Hitherto  the  disease  has  been  described 
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as  affectiig  only  one  of  the  inferior  extre- 
mities, and  as  terminating-  by  resolution, 
or  tlie  effusion  of  a  fluid  thai  is  moved  by 
the  absorbents  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  after  it  abates  in 
one  limb,  the  other  is  attacked  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  It  also  happens,  in  some  cases, 
that  the  swelling  is  not  terminated  by  re- 
solution ;  for  sometimes  a  suppuration 
takes  place  in  one  or  both  legs,  and  ul- 
cers are  formed  which  are  difficult  to  heal. 
In  a  few  cases,  a  gangrene  has  supervened. 
In  some  instances,  the  patient  has  been 
destoyed  by  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
before  either  suppuration  or  gangrene 
have  happened. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease, 
when  it  occurs  during  the  pregnant  or  pu- 
erperal state,  or  in  a  short  time  after- 
wards, appear  to  be,  1st,  The  increased  ir- 
ritability and  disposition  to  inflammation 
■which  prevailed  during  pregnancy,  and  in  a 
still  higher  degree  for  some  time  after  par- 
turition. 2dly,  The  over-distended,  or  re- 
laxed state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  loioer  extremi- 
ties, produced  during  the  latter  months  of 
utero-gestation. 

Amongst  the  exciting  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease may  be  enumerated,  1st,  Contusions, 
or  violent  exertions  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  in- 
serted in  the  pelvis,  or  thighs,  or  of  the 
muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and 
contusions  of  the  cellular  texture  con- 
nected with  these  muscles,  during  a  te- 
dious labour.  2dly,  The  application  of  cold 
and  moisture,  which  are  known  to  act  very 
powerfully  upon  every  system  in  changing 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  circulating 
fluids,  and,  consequently,  in  a  system  pre- 
disposed by  parturition,  may  assist  in  pro- 
ducing the  disease,  by  occasioning  the 
fluids  to  be  impelled,  in  unusual  quantity, 
into  the  weakened  vessels  of  the  lumbar, 
hypogastric,  and  inguinal  regions,  and  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  odly,  Suppres- 
sion, or  diminution  of  the  lochia,  and  of  the 
secretion  of  milk,  which,  by  inducing  a 
plethoric  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system, 
may  occasion  an  inflammatory  diathesis, 
may  favour  congestion,  and  thedetermina- 
tion  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
vessels  of  the  parts  just  mentioned,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  production  of  an 
inflammation  of  these  parts.  4thly,  Food 
taken  in  too  large  quantity,  and  of  a  too  sti- 
mulating quality,  especially  when  the  pa- 
tient does  not  give  suck.  This  cause  both 
favours  the  production  of  plethora,  and 
stimulates  the  heart  and  arteries  to  more 
frequent  and  violent  action  ;  the  effects  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  particularly 
felt  in  the  lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  ingui- 
nal regions,  and  in  the  lower  extremities, 
from  the  stateof  their  blood-vessels.  5thly. 
Standing,  or  -walking  too  much,  before  the 


arteries  and  veins  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
body  have  recovered  sufficiently  from  the 
eflocts  of  the  distention  whichexisteddur- 
ing  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  This 
must  necessarily  occasion  too  great  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  these  parts,  and 
consequently  too  great  a  congestion  in 
them;  whence  they  will  be  more  stimu- 
lating than  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  inflammation  will  sometimes  be  ex- 
cited m  them. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  this 
disease,  and  of  its  remote  causes  and  cure, 
no  doubt  remains,  Dr.  Hull  thinks,  that 
the  proximate  cause  consists  in  an  inflamma- 
tory affection,  producing  suddenly  a  consi- 
derable effusion  of  serum  and  coagulating 
lymph  from  the  exhalents  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  limb- 

PHLEGMASIA.  Inflammations.  The 
second  order  in  the  class  pyrexia  of  Cul- 
len's  nosological  arrangement,  character- 
ised by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain  and  in- 
flammation ;  the  blood,  after  venesection, 
exhibiting  a  buffy  coat. 

PHLEfiMATOnitHAfJIA.  (From       (pXiy/UO., 

mucus,  and  £trywyt,  to  breakout.)  A  dis- 
charge of  thin  mucous  phlegm  from  the 
nose, through  cold. 

PHLEGMON.  (From  qxtyu,  to  burn.) 
Phlegmone.  An  inflammation  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  a  throbbing  and  pointed 
tumour,  tending  to  suppuration. 

Phlogiston.  (From  <p\oytga>,  to  burn.) 
The  inflammable  principle.  Staal  gave 
this  term  to  a  principle  which  he  imagin- 
ed was  pure  fire,  or  the  matter  of  fire  fix- 
ed in  combustible  bodies,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  fire  in  action,  or  in  a  state 
of  liberty. 

Phlogisticated  air.     See  JYitrogen  gas. 

PHLOGOSIS.  (From  <f\oyca,,  to  in- 
flame.)     Inflammation. 

PHLYCT/EN./E.  (Qxx.rxiva.i,  small  blad- 
ders.) Phlyctis.  Phlysis.  Small  pellucid 
vesicles,  that  contain  a  serous  fluid.  Lin- 
naeus and  Vogel  use  this  term  as  synony- 
mous with  hydates. 

Phltzacium.  (From  <j>\ofa>,  to  be  hot.) 
A  pustule  on  the  skin,  excited  by  fire,  or 
heat.    See  Pustule. 

Phojnix  dacttlifera.  (Phcenix  ;  from 
Phanecia,  its  native  soil.)  The  systematic 
nanif  of  the  date-tree.     See  Dactylus. 

PHOSPHATS.  (Phosphas  ;  from  phos- 
phorus.) Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  phos- 
phoric acids  with  different  bases  ;  thus, 
phosphat  of  ammonia,  phosphat  of  lime,  &c. 

PHOSPHITES.  Phosphis.  Salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  phosphorus  acid 
with  different  baSk-s  ;  thus,  aluminous  phos- 
phite, ummoniacal  phosphite,  &c. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Hydro- 
gen gas,  phosphorated. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Jlcidum  phos- 
phoricum.  This  acid  may  be  obtained  from 
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bones,  in  the  following  manner: — Three 
parts  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be 
effused  upon  four  parts  of  pulverised 
ashes  of  bones,  while  continually  stirred. 
By  this  means  the  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  calcareous  earth,  and  dis- 
engages the  phosphoric  acid.  The  mass 
is  then  to  be  repeatedly  washed  in  water, 
and  the  ley  slowly  evaporated :  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  still  adheres,  will  be 
thus  gradually  expelled;  and  at  last,  phos- 
phoric acid,  in  a  dry  and  vitreous  form, 
will  be  obtained. 

PHOSPHORUS.  (From  relight,  and 
<?>iga>,  to  carry.)  Autophosphorus.  Phos- 
phorus has  never  been  found  pure  in  na- 
ture. It  is  always  met  with  united  to 
oxygen,  or  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid. 
In  that  state  it  exists  very  plentifully,  and 
is  united  to  different  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  substances. 

Properties. — Phosphorus  is  a  flesh-co- 
loured or  yellowish  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance, of  the  '  onsistence  of  wax,  but 
brittle  during  frost.  In  atmospheric  air, 
it  is  luminous  at  common  temperatures 
without  emitting  heat.  Ii  has  a  rough 
disagreeable  taste,  and  its  odour  resem- 
bles that  of  garlic.  Us  specific  gravity  is 
2.033,  water  being  1000.  Phosphorus 
crystallises  in  laminae,  in  needles,  or  elon- 
gated ociahedra.  Exposed  to  the  light, 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust,  which  is 
first  white,  next  orange,  and  at  last  red. 
It  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  99° 
Fahr.  It  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and 
burns  rapidly  in  the  open  air,  at  122°  Fahr. 
with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  becomes 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  vo- 
latilised at  554"  Fahr.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies,  by  the  assistance  of  heat. 
Expressed  and  essential  oils  take  up  a 
small  quantity,  and  are  renderedluminous. 
Sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  and  ardent 
spirit,  dissolve  it  sparingly  in  the  cold.  It 
combines  with  lime,  strontia,  barytes,  sul- 
phur, and  with  metals.  It  is  soluble  in 
hydrogen  gas,  and  decomposes  nitric  acid, 
and  metallic  solutions.  It  acts  strongly, 
and  frequently  like  poison,  on  living  ani- 
mals. 

JHethods  of  obtaining  Phosphorus. — For 
oome  time,  phosphorus  was  made  in  very 
inconsiderable  quantities,  and  by  a  tedious 
anddisagreeable  process,  consisting  in  eva- 
porating considerable  quantities  of  urine, 
and  decomposing  them  by  various  means.. 

The  followingprocesses,  now  employed, 
are  more  easy  and  expeditious. 

Gioberfs  Process.—  According  to  this 
method,  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  very 
economically,  and  without  any  offensive 
preparation.  It  consists  in  pouring  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  by  a 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  quantity  of  urine, 
until  no  more  cloudiness  is  produced  by  a 
further  addition  of  the  solution.  The  mix- 
ture in  t&en  to  be  diluted  with  soft  water, 


and  suffered  to  stand  undisturbed  ;  when 
the  precipitate  is  fully  subsided,  the  clear 
fluid  is  to  be  separated.  The  precipitate 
is  then  formed  into  a  paste,  with  char- 
coal  powder,  and  the  moss  is  to  be  dried 
gradually  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  submit- 
ted  to  distillation. 

In  this  process  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  urine,  unites  to  the  lead  of  the  nitrate 
of  lead,  and  the  nitric  acid  joins  to  the  am- 
•monia  and  soda  of  the  urine;  hence  phos- 
phate of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  am- 
monia are  formed.  The  former,  being  in- 
soluble, falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  latter 
salt  remains  in  the  super-natant  fluid.  On 
adding  charcoal  to  the  phosphate  of  lead, 
and  exposingit  to  a  high  temperature,the 
union  is  again  broken;  the  phosphoric 
acid  becomes  decomposed,  its  oxygen 
unites  to  the  charcoal,  and  forms  carbo- 
nic acid  gas,  which  flies  off  during  the 
distillation  ;  the  phosphorus  appears  in  its 
simple  state,  and  the  metal  is  left  behind 
in  the  retort,  together  with  the  super- 
abundand  quantity  of  charcoal. 

Nicola's   Process. — Take  a  quantity  of 
bones   of  adult  animals,    burn    them    to 
whiteness  in  an  open  fire,  and  reduce  them 
to  a  fine  powder.     Upon  three  pounds  of 
this  powder,  after  having  been  put  into  a 
matrass,  there  may  be  poured  two  pounds 
of  concentrated  sulphuric   acid  of  com- 
merce ;  four  or  five  pounds  of  water  must 
be  afterwards  added  by  degrees  to  assist 
the  action  of  the  acid.     During  the  whole 
process,  the  operator  must  place  himself 
and  the  vessel,  so  that  the   fumes  of  the 
mixture   may  be  blown  from  him.     The 
whole  is  then  to  be  left  in  a  gentle-heated 
sand-bath,   for   about    twelve   hours,   or 
more,  taking  care  to  supply  the  loss  of 
water  which  happens  by  evaporation   The 
next  day,  a  large  quantity  of  water  must 
be  added,  the  clear  water  afterwards  de- 
canted, and  the   rest  strained  through  & 
cloth  or  sieve.       The  residuary  matter  is 
to  be  edulcorated  by  repeated  effusions  ol 
hot  water,  till  it  passes   tasteless.      The 
water  which   has  been  used  to  wash  out 
the  adhering  acid,  is  mixed  with  the  be 
fore  decanted  or  strained  liquor,  and  tlu 
whole   fluid  is  gradually  evaporated   in  . 
flat  earlhern  basin,  to  the  consistence  o 
syrup.     It   is  then  to  be  mixed  with  ai 
equal  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  and  sub 
milted  to  distillation  in  an  iron  or  earth 
en  retort.     Instead  of  applying  a  receiv 
er,  the  neck  of  the  retort  may  be  immers 
ed  in  a  basin  of  water,  to  a  small  depth 
and  the  phosphorus,  as  it  comes  over,  wil 
fall  in  drops  to  the  bottom. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acit 
unites  with  the  calcareous  earth  of  th> 
bones,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime  ;  am 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bones  becorm 
disengaged,  and  remains  dissolved  in  th 
liquor.  The  charcoal,  at  an  elevated*  tern 
peraturc,  takes  the  oxygen  from  this  acid 
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and   carbonic  acid    gas  is  formed,  and 
phosphorus  passes  over. 

Method  of  purifying  Phosphorus. — Phos- 
phorus obtained  in  either  manner  is  of  a 
dirty  blackish  colour,  and  soiled  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  charcoal  and  hulf-burnt 
phosphorus,  which  gives  it  ihat  appearance. 
In  order  to  purify  it,  u  must  be  put  into  a 
piece  of  chamois  leather,  and  closely  tied 
up  in  it.  Tlie  whole  is  then  immersed  in  a 
vess.  I  of  boiling  water,  the  phosphorus 
melts,  and  may  be  pressed  through  the  lea- 
ther, taking  care  to  keep  it  under  t  he  water. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  purify  phos- 
phorus by  a  second  distillation. 

Dr.  Higgins  purified  it  by  meaus  of  hy- 
drogen gas. 

Methods  of  moulding-  Phosphorus  into  Cy- 
linders.— In  order  to  form  phosphorus  into 
sticks,  a  funnel  with  a  long  neck  may  be 
used,  the  lower  orifice  of  which  is  closed 
with  a  cork  ;  the  funnel  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  water,  and  phosphorus  put  in  it,  and 
this  being  plunged  into  boiling  water,  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  funnel  melts  the 
phosphorus,  which  runs  into  the  neck  and 
acquires  that  form.  The  funnel  is  then  re- 
moved into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and 
when  it  is  thoroughly  cooled,  the  cork  is 
taken  out  and  the  phosphorus  thrust  out 
of  its  mould  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
then  preserved  in  water. 

Pelletier  invented  another  method, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Take  a  few  tubes  of  any  length,  the  aper- 
tures of  which  are  of  such  a  size  that  they 
can  be  exactly  closed  with  the  extremity 
of  the  finger.  Melt  the  phosphorus  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  apply  to  it  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  tube,  while  you  hold  the  other  in 
your  mouth  ;  make  a  short  inspiration,  that 
the  phosphorus  may  ascend  a  little  way  in 
the  tube  ;  stop  the  inspiration  when  the 
phosphorus  has  risen  a  sufficient  height, 
and  close  the  extremity  of  the  tube  with 
the  fore  finger,  and  immerse  it  in  a  basin 
of  cold  water.  The  phosphorus  will  soon 
become  fixed,  and  by  a  slight  shake  may 
be  separated  from  the  tube. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  concern- 
ing the  medicinal  use  of  phosphorus,  is  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  Haller's  Collection 
of  Theses,  relating  to  the  history  and  cure 
of  diseases.  The  original  dissertation  is  en- 
titled, De  Phosphori  Loco  Medicnmenti  <id- 
aumpti  virtute  medica,  aliquot  casibus  singu- 
laribus  confirmata,  Auctore  J.  Gobi  Mentz. 
There  are  three  cases  of  singular  cures 
performed  by  means  of  phosphorus,  nar- 
rated in  this  thesis  ;  the  history  of  these 
cases  and  cures  was  sent  to  Dr.  Gabi 
Mentz,  by  his  father. 

The  first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  la- 
boured under  a  putrid  fever ;  for  whom  the 
best  alexipha^nic  medicines,  as  they  are 
called,  together  with  a  proper  regimen, 


were  prescribed.  A  diarrhoea,  however, 
ensued,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety 
about  the  prxcordia,  delirium,  and  general 
prostration  of  the  powers  of  life.  Proper 
remedies  were  tried  to  stop  the  diarrhoea, 
and  check  the  disease,  but  in  vain.  For 
three  days  the  patient  had  been  insensible 
and  exhausted.  In  this  extremity  the  phy- 
sician had  recourse  to  phosphorus  ;  two 
grains  of  which  were  exhibited,  together 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  theraica,  to 
make  them  into  a  bolus.  This  occasioned 
a  gentle  sweat,  and  general  quiet.  The 
dose  was  twice  repeated  in  the  evening, 
and  again  towards  morning,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  another  grain.  The  sweat  be- 
came copious,  and  the  memory  and  the 
use  of  the  external  senses  were  restored. 
The  patient,  thus  revived,  was  afterwards 
completely  re-established  by  other  re- 
medies. 

The  second  case,  is  that,  of  a  man  who  la- 
boured under  a  bilious  fever.  Although  va- 
rious remedies  appear  to  have  been  judici- 
ously employed,  yet  the  disease  gained 
ground,  until  at  last  the  patient  was  al- 
most quite  exhausted.  Three  grains  of 
phosphorus  were  exhibited  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  which  produced  a 
little  quiet ;  but  the  patient  became  so 
thirsty  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
drinking.  After  this  he  was  quiet  for  two 
hours,  and  a  profuse  sweat  broke  out  all 
over  his  body.  The  physician  seeing  this, 
ordered  him  another  dose  in  the  evening. 
He  slept  and  perspired  the  whole  evening, 
and  by  means  of  proper  remedies,  was  af- 
terwards completely  cured. 

The  third  case  is  entitled  a  malignant 
catarrhal  fever,  with  petechia.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  typhus  putridus  of 
Cullen,  accompanied  with  cough  and  cat- 
arrhal symptoms  in  the  beginning.  We  are 
informed,  that  on  the  third  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  patient  was  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  external  senses  ;  that  he  became  de- 
lirious and  exceedingly  exhausted.  Two 
grains  of  phosphorus  were  given  to  him  at 
two  o'clock,  and  two  more  in  the  evening, 
which  restored  him  to  his  senses,  and  oc- 
casioned a  copious  sweat.  Proper  reme- 
dies were  afterwards  employed,  which  ac- 
complished his  recovery. 

Dr.  Mentz  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  firs;  practitioners  who  tried  this  heroic 
remedy  internally.  Dr.  Morgenstern  and 
Dr.  Hatman  seem  both  to  have  afterwards 
employed  it 

The  following  twelve  cases,  relating  to 
this  interesting  subject,  are  translated 
from  a  thesis  which  is  very  little  known  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  inaugural  disserta- 
tion of  one  Dr.  WohT,  who  graduated  at 
Gottingen  in  the  year  1791 :  and  who  states 
that  the  cases  are  extracted  from  the  pri- 
vate diary  of  his  father,  a  physician  of  emi- 
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nence  in  Poland,  who  practised  physic  with 
great  success  and  reputation  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years. 

Case  I — In  the  month  of  August,  1763, 
I  was  called  to  a  woman  twenty-five  years 
old,  whom  I  found  in  a  state  of  low  deli- 
rium. Her  pulse  was  small,  weak,  and  tre- 
mulous, almost  vanishing,  as  it  were,  un- 
der the  finger.  Her  whole  chest  and  arms 
were  disfigured  with  livid  spots.  Her 
neighbours  and  attendants  informed  me 
that  she  hud  been  seized  with  a  fever  it  bout 
eleven  days  before  I  saw  her  :  and  that  she 
hud  been  attended  by  some  ignorant  prac- 
titioner, who,  finding  that  his  remedies  did 
not  succeed,  had  deserted  her  the  day  be- 
fore, declaring  that  God  alone  could  cure 
her. 

The  case  appeared  to  me  one  of  '.hose 
desperate  states  of  disease,  in  which  a 
practitioner  either  ought  to  refrain  from 
doing  any  thing,  or  to  make  trial  of  some 
new,  bold,  and  powerful  remedy,  which 
might  act  as  an  uncommon  stimulus  to  the 
nerves,  and  rouse  their  suppressed  energy. 
Such  a  remedy  I  expected  to  find  in  phos- 
phorus, and  accordingly  I  ordered  my  pa- 
tient five  drops  of  its  solution,  in  aether, 
which  contained  three  grains  of  phospho- 
rus They  were  exhibited  in  a  spoonful  of 
Rhenish  wine,  and  the  patient  swallowed 
a  few  cupfuls  of  an  infusion  of  the  flores 
liliaeafter  them.  I  visitedthe  patient  three 
hours  afterwards,  and,  not  finding  any 
change,  I  repeated  the  dose.  Two  hours 
were  scarce  elapsed  when  the  pulse  began 
to  rise,  and  the  whole  body  to  be  diffused 
with  an  equal  heat;  immediately  after- 
wards, the  pulse  became  undulatory,  a 
breathing  sweat  (sudor  halituosus)  broke 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  the  delirium  sub- 
sided. 

I  exhibited  a  third  dose  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  hours  ;  a  number  of  red  spots  then 
appeared  on  the  skin,  and  the  patient  com- 
plained very  much  of  a  sense  of  oppression 
and  pain  at  the  prxcordia,  and  in  the  ab 
domen.  These  symptoms  I  endeavoured 
to  allay  by  diluents  and  frequent  emol- 
lient clysters,  which  brought  away  a  great 
quantity  of  foul  fees.  The  Peruvian  bark 
completed  the  cure. 

Case  II — A  young  woman,  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was,  for  the  first  time,  deli- 
vered of  a  healthy  child  She  recovered 
perfectly  well  for  the  first  nine  days  ;  but 
being  then  greatly  frightened  by  some  sud- 
den noise  in  the  house,  she  was  seized  with 
a  chilly  fit,  afterwards  with  flushes  of  heat, 
and  soon  became  delirious.  I  was  called 
to  her  on  the  third  day,  after  various  reme- 
dies had  been  tried  in  vain  by  another  phy- 
sician. Finding  that  she  had  a  hard  pulse, 
with  great  oppression  in  her  chest,  and  a 
foul  tongue,  I  ordered  h<?r  to  be  blooded, 
(c  take  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salts,  and 


to  receive  some  antiphlogistic  and  emol- 
lient clysters.  The  other  physicianstrongly 
opposed  this  advice,  contending  strenuous- 
ly for  his  heating  diaphoretic  plan  ;  and  1 
therefore  returned  home.  He  continued  to 
administer  his  alexipharmics  and  cardiac 
remedies  to  the  unhappy  patient.  Three 
days  elapsed  before  I  heard  any  thing  of 
her  ;  but  some  of  her  friends  then  waited 
on  me,  entreating  me  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  visit  her,  as  her  physician  had  de- 
serted her,  declaring  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble  for  any  one  to  save  her. 

1  found  her  with  a  tremulous  intermit- 
tent pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  wander- 
ing in  her  intellects  Of  the  solution  of 
phosphorus  I  immediately  gave  her  five 
drops,  in  a  little  Rhenish  wine  ;  and  in 
about  two  hours  after,  an  equal  degree  of 
heat  diffused  itself  over  her  body,  and  her 
senses  returned.  Upon  repeating  the  dose, 
a  sweat  broke  out,  which  relieved  her  so 
much  that  I  afterwards  could  proceed  with 
the  proper  remedies  for  the  further  cure 
of  the  complaint. 

Case  III. — A  young  man,  twenty  two- 
years  old,  was  seized  with  a  putrido-gas- 
tric  fever,  which  was  accompanied  with  a 
white  miliary  eruption.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  the  disease,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  profuse  sweat,  he  was  taken 
from  his  bed,  at  his  own  desire,  and  had 
his  linen  changed.  An  hour  was  scarcely 
elapsed  when  he  was  seized  with  great 
anxiety,  the  miliary  eruption  almost  to- 
tally disappeared,  and  he  began  to  grow 
delirious.  Being  called  to  him,  I  gave 
him  the  solution  of  phosphorus,  with  an 
infusion  of  elder  flowers  and  Rhenish  wine. 
In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  the  sweat 
and  eruption  returned,  and  he  was  snatch- 
ed from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Case  IV — A  youth  sixteen  years  old, 
was  seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  on  the  se- 
venth day  of  which  he  was  affected  with 
diarrhoea  of  so  severe  a  kind,  that  he  had 
forty-eight  stools  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Being  sent  for  the  day  after,  1  found  him 
with  an  hippocratic  countenance,  and  sub- 
sultus  tendinum.  Having  exhibited  the 
phosphorus  twice  to  him,  a  general  breath- 
ing sweat  broke  out,  and  the  diarrhoea  sub- 
sided. Afterwards,  proper  remedies  were 
exhibited,  and  he  was  restored  to  health 
in  fifteen  days. 

Seven  Cases. — During  the  years  1770  and 
1771,  while  the  war  was  carried  on  upon 
the  borders  of  our  remotest  provinces  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Russians,  a  putrid 
fever  took  its  rise  in  the  camps, and  spread 
itself  to  us.  It  was  then  that  I  ordered 
this  divine  remedy,  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fects, to  seven  sick  who  laboured  under 
the  putrid  fever,  some  of  whom  had  erup- 
tions, with  great  prostrat-in  of  strength. 

Case  XII, — A  young  lady  of  quality, 
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twenty-five  years  old,  endowed  with  such  likely  to  follow  the  injudicious  administra- 
an  exquisite  degree  of  nervous  sensibility,  tion  of  phosphorus,  cannot  be  impressed 
that  she  used  frequently  to  be  affected  on  the  mind  more  strongly  than  by  the  re- 
with  spasms  and  convulsive  motions  with-  lation  of  a  few  cases  and  experiments 
out  any  apparent  cause,  became  pregnant  which  are  mentioned  by  Wackard,  in  the 
in  the  year  1774,  which  was  the  seventh  of  fourth  part  of  his  miscellaneous  writings, 
her  marriage  On  the  third  day  preced-  (Vermischte  Medicinche  Schrifften,  von 
ing  delivery,  she  was  seizedwithadisease  M.  A.  Wackard.)  These  cases  and  ex- 
which  might  be  justly  said  to  be  somewhat  periments  I  literally  translated  from  the 
between  catalepsy  and  coma  vigil.  She  original  German  ;  a  work  from  which  the 
lay  stretched  out  upon  her  back,  her  eyes  medical  practitioner  may  reap  much  in- 
open  and  fixed,  her  legs  and  arms  were  formation,  being  replete  with  practical  re- 
quite flexible,  and  remained  in  any  pos-  marks  made  by  a  very  attentive  and  accu- 
ture  in  which  they  were  put;  her   pulse   rate  observer. 

and  respiration  were  entirely  natural,  and  A  Jew,  of  a  phlegmatic  habit,  was  struck 
she  swallowed  whatever  fluid  was  put  in-  with  apoplexy.  He  was  speechless  and 
to  her  mouth.  lame,  and  could  not  void  his  feces  except 

After  she  had  remained  three  days  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  art;  his  appetite,  how- 
state,  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  ever,  was  good.  Mineral  baths,  and  many 
which,  from  the  marks  of  putrescency  on  remedies,  were  tried  to  restore  him,  but 
its  body,  must  have  died  some  days  before,   in  vain.    I  was  at  last  tempted  to  make  a 

Evacuations  carefully  employed,  anti-  trial  of  phosphorus.  At  first,  from  two  to 
spasmodic  and  nervous  remedies  exhibit-  three  grains  were  given  to  him,  and  it  was 
ed,  both  by  the  mouth  and  anus,  embroca-  my  intention  to  have  increased  the  dose 
tions  and  liniments,  produced  such  a  salu-  to  five  or  six.  The  first  dose  was  given  in 
tary  change,  that  in  fifteen  days  the  pa-  a  conserve,  but  the  following  day  in  honey, 
tient  was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  the  His  excrements  were  luminous.  Suddenly, 
greatest  hope  was  therefore  entertained  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  he 
of  her  complete  recovery.  But,  on  the  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  during 
twenty-eighth  day  after  delivery,  when  I  which  he  was  very  ill ;  but,  after  the  vo- 
went  again  to  visit  my  patient,  (who  lived  miling  had  ceased,  he  found  himself  bet- 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  me,)  I  ter.  The  pulse  was  small  and  quick.  I  did 
found  her  complaining  of  rigour  and  chil-  not  venture  to  give  any  more  phosphorus, 
linessof  the  inferior  extremities,  her  pulse  particularly  as  his  relations  were  afraid  of 
was  frequent  and  small,  and  her  face  was  it.  A  blister  was  applied,  and  cooling  and 
more  flushed  than  usual.  Frictions,  clys-  demulcent  drinks  were  exhibited.  He 
ters,  the  pediluvium.and  antispasmodics,  looked  very  ill,  seemed  quite  exhausted, 
were  all  tried,  but  without  producing  any  and  appeared  to  suffer  pain  in  the  abdo- 
favourable  event,  and,  towards  the  middle  men,  which  was  a  little  tumefied.  He  took 
of  the  night,  she  became  totally  rigid;  yet  some  nourishment  every  day;  but  what 
she  had  complete  possession  of  her  mind,  he  ate  was  very  small  in  quantity.  The 
although  all  the  external  senses,  the  sight  vomiting  ceased  entirely.  He  lived  four 
excepted,  were  abolished,  i  gave  to  her  days  longer,  and  died.  I  did  not  see  him 
three  drops  of  the  solution  of  phosphorus  the  day  when  that  event  happened;  but 
in  aspoonfulofwine.  Scarcely  had  an  hour  he  had  all  the  symptoms  of  having  died 
elapsed  when  a  warm  sweat  broke  out,  of  gangrene.  There  were  even  external- 
and,  together  with  it,  a  white  miliary  erup-  ly,  according  to  the  report  of  the  surgeon, 
tion.  Afterwards,  otherremedies  vvere  ex-  many  large  gangrenous  spots.  This  case 
hibited,  which  effected  her  recovery.  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  The 

Such  are  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Wolff,  patient  could  not  speak  for  some  time  be- 
which  it  is  presumed  will  be  found  suffi-  fore  his  death,  and  could  not  therefore 
ciently  interesting  to  awaken  and  arrest  describe  his  sufferings, 
the  attention  of  the  practitioners  of  this  Almost  about  the  same  time  that  Pro- 
country.  A  medicine  of  greater  powers  fessor  Zessler  exhibited  the  phosphorus  to 
cannot  be  named,  if  the  facts  which  have  his  two  patients,  the  intelligence  was  corn- 
been  related  are  correctly  true.  Little  municated  to  a  man  who  had  a  tendency 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  many  trials  to  apoplexy  and  to  palsy.  He  had  read  in 
will  soon  be  made  with  it  in  this  country;  Mellin's  Materia  Medica  all  that  was  said 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  made  in  praise  of  phosphorus,  and  he  was,  in 
with  caution,  and  under  as  favourable  cir-  consequence,  desirous  of  making  trial  of 
cumstances  for  the  reception  of  such  a  it;  but,  before  he  began  to  take  it,  he  was 
powerful  stimulus  as  the  nature  of  the  dis-  seized  with  a  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  in 
eases  in  which  it  is  to  be  given  will  admit  which  he  lay  as  if  deprived  of  all  power, 
of.  The  following  particulars  concerning  He  caused  three  grains  of  phosphorus  te 
this  subtle  remedy,  will  serve  as  a  salutary  be  rubbed  with  a  little  oil,  and  to  be  given 
caution  against  the  too  free  exhibition  of  it  to  him;  he  took  his  dose  morning  and 
in  the  time  of  making  experiments  : —        evening.     It  seemed  to  revive  him,  for  he 

The  dangerous  consequences  which  are  got  up  and  walked  about  the  house.    He 
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continued  to  take  this  medicine  several  arose  and  filled  the  apartment,  had  esca- 
days,  upon  which  he  became  feverish,  and  ped  from  his  morsel,  after  which  he  ate 
was  affected  with  nausea  and  loss  of  appe-  it  greedily.  His  inclination  tu  hap  and 
the.  A  gentle  emetic  was  given  him.  Two  run  about  was  now  uncommonly  great ; 
days  after  this  I  saw  him  for  the  first  nothing  was  too  high  or  too  distant  for 
time;  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  vio-  him;  but  as  we  were  afraid  he  might  do 
lently  affected  with  puin  in  the  abdomen,  some  injury  by  this  kind  of  exercise,  he 
particularly  towards  the  evening.  He  was  was  dismissed  the  apartment.  He  again 
very  dry,  and  his  eyes  were  yellow.  When  vomited  once  or  twice;  but  since  that 
I  pressed  my  hand  on  the  abdomen  it  did  time  has  remained  perfectly  well." 
not  give  him  pain.  I  ordered  him  whey,  Such  are  the  principal  facts  related  by 
nitre,  acid  drinks,  cream  of  tartar,  and  Weickard.  We  now  come  io  ihe  latest 
clysters.  The  third  day  after  this  he  grew  publication  on  the  subject  of  phosphorus. 
worse.  I  happened  to  be  out  of  town,  and  It  is  a  letter  on  its  medicinal  virtues  by 
another  physician  was  sent  for,  who  gave  M.  Alphonso  Leroi,  and  is  printed  in  the 
him  musk,  and  various  other  remedies.  I  only  volume  of  Memoirs  winch  the  Socie- 
visitedhim  in  the  evening  and  found  him  ty  of  Emulation  at  Paris  has  yet  piblish- 
gangrenous.  His  hands  were  applied  to  ed.  One  of  the  first  experiments  which 
his  head,  as  if  he  suffered  acute  pain  there;  M.  Leroi  made  was  upon  himself;  lie 
his  screams  were  loud  and  unremitting ;  swallowed  three  grains  of  phosphorus 
he  was  delirious  and  spoke  unintelligibly,  with  some  theraica.  It  is  a  wonder,  he 
and  there  was  not  any  pulse  at  the  wrist,  says,  that  he  was  not  killed  by  it;  for 
He  died  about  midnight.  Upon  inspecting  phosphorus  does  not  require  more  air 
the  body,  the  liver  appeared  obstructed,  than  is  commonly  contained  in  the  sto- 
and  the  stomach  was  gangrenous  near  the  mach,  in  order  to  take  fire,  and  burn  in 
cardia.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  such  a  manner  as  to  have  eaten  through 
phosphorus  had  occasioned  this  ?  or  was  that  organ.  "  For  two  hours,"  the  Pro- 
this  the  effect  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  ac-  fessor  observes,  '*  I  found  myself  extra- 
rimony  thrown  upon  that  part?  It  was  af-  ordinarily  incommoded;  1  drank  frequent- 
terwards  remarked,  that  a  number  of  peo-  ly  little  draughts  of  cold  water.  After 
pie  were  seized  at  this  time  with  vomit-  some  hours  had  elapsed  the  uneasiness 
ing  and  violent  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  ceased  My  urine  was  high-coloured  ;  but 
also  with  the  iliac  passion.  Two  months  the  following  day  my  muscular  force  was 
were  scarcely  elapsed  when  I  met  with  a  doubled,  and  I  felt  an  insupportable  vene- 
case  in  which  all  the  circumstances  of  the  real  irritation.  I  afterwards  gave  thisre- 
complaint  were  similar  to  those  narrated  medy  to  the  young  man  whose  case  is  re- 
in the  above  mentioned  case,  but  where  lated  in  the  Gazette  de  Sante\  for  the 
the  patient  had  not  swallowed  a  single  29th  of  August,  1779.  It  was  truly  owing 
grain  of  phosphorus.  to  phosphorus  that  his  life  was  saved  in  a 

The  following  are  some  experiments  most  malignant  fever,  in  which  the  pros- 
which  Dr.  Weickard  made  with  phospho-  tration  of  strength  was  so  great  as  not  to 
rus  on  dogs: —  leave  many  other  resourses  but  this  re- 

"  It  is  now,"  he  observes, "  upwards  of  a  medy." 
year  since  six  grains  of  phosphorus  were  M.  Leroi  then  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
offered  to  a  hungry  dog.  The  phosphorus  that  he  has  frequently  employed  phospho- 
was  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  meat ;  the  dog  rus  since  that  time.  He  at  first  prescribed 
smelt  it,  and  refused  to  take  it ;  it  was  it  in  the  form  of  a  lohoch.  It  is  always 
therefore  forced  down  his  throat.  He  im-  difficult  to  pulverize  it ;  but  this  difficul- 
mediately  began  to  run  about  the  room,  ty  he  overcame  in  the  following  manner : 
exhibiting  much  anxiety,  and  seemed  de-  "  He  puts  the  phosphorus  into  warm  wa- 
sirous  to  go  out.  He  grew  sick,  and  vo-  ter,  and  agitates  it  violently ;  it  divides 
mited  the  bolus,  which  seemed  to  be  on  itself  like  oil,  into  a  great  number  of  little 
fire  ;  upon  this,  the  dog  again  appeared  globules,  and,  if  cold  water  be  now  ad- 
impatient  to  get  out.  The  smell  of  the  ded,  it  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  in 
phosphorus,  however,ceasei  tobe  emitted  the  form  of  a  powder.  Of  this  powder  one 
by  the  vomited  matter.  The  dog  smelt  it  or  two  grains  are  to  be  taken,  and  rubbed 
again,  and  ate  it.  He  immediately  became  with  a  little  sugar,  a  drop  or  two  of  oil, 
extremely  lively,  springing  quickly  from  and  some  yolk  of  an  egg.  A  quarter  of  a 
one  table  to  another.  The  experiments  grain  every  day  is  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
ought  to  have  stopped  here;  but  some  one  duce  great  effects." 
brought  another  piece  of  meat,  in  which  Atothertimes.hesays.hehas  given  it  in 
there  were  eight  grains  of  phosphorus  en-  a  mixture  of  oil,  syrup,  and  some  aromatic 
closed.  This  was  also  forced  down  the  distilled  water.  He  asserts,  that  Kunkle 
dog's  throat,  and  he  again  vomited  it  on  gave  phosphorus  internally  in  England  in 
fire;  he  did  not,  however,  exhibit  the  the  form  of  pills,  which  were  luminous  ; 
same  anxiety  to  leave  the  room  which  he  and  he  informs  us  that  he  himself  has  found 
had  done  the  first  time,  but  waited  pa-  out  the  manner  of  composing  them ;  but 
tiently,  until  the  disagreeable  fetor  which  they  require  so  nice  a  manipulation,  that 
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he  has  intrusted  the  secret  only  to  Messrs. 
Pelietier,  the  brothers,  being  warned  by 
his  own  experience  of  the  mischief  which 
arises  fpom  giving  it  improperly  prepared. 
Each  pill  contains  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
phosphorus.  They  are  endowed  with  a 
soporific  and  calming  property.  Professor 
Leroi  has  frequently  employed  them  in 
cases  of  rheumatismus,  in  a  great  number 
ofnervousdiseases,pituitous  diseases,  and 
in  many  acute  and  chronic  complaints. 
He  believes  that  this  remedy  is  capable  of 
prolonging  life  beyond  the  natural  period; 
and  after  having  spoken  of  its  great  re- 
storative power,  lie  related  the  following 
case  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  : — 

**  I  was  one  day  called  to  an  old  man, 
aged  eighty-seven,  the  uncle  of  Madame 
de  Fourqueux,  in  whom  life  seemed  to  be 
almost  totally  extinguished.  I  composed 
for  him  a  mixture  of  six  ounces  of  different 
distilled  aromatic  waters,  one  ounce  of 
oil  containing  three  grains  of  phosphorus, 
and  two  ounces  of  syrup.  Of  this  he  took 
three  table-spoonfils  every  day  ;  and  be- 
sides this,  he  took  eight  drops  of  volatile 
alkali,  in  a  glass  of  sweet  aromatic  water, 
twice  a-day,  before  his  meals.  By  these 
means  I  illuminated  the  dying  embers  of 
life,  and  he  survived  seven  years  after  an 
attack  of  weakness  in  which  it  must  have 
appeared  like  madness  to  attempt  to  in- 
terfere. 

'*  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  I  have  been  as 
much  occupied  in  seeking  out  the  cases  in 
which  this  medicine  proves  hurtful,  as  in 
detecting  those  in  which  it  is  serviceable  ; 
and  I  can  assert,  not  only  from  my  own 
experience,  but  also  from  that  of  the  late 
M  Lecointre,  my  pupil,  who  was  physi- 
cian to  the  hospital  at  Namboudlet,  that 
we  have  not  found  it  hurtful  in  any  one 
case  :  that  it  has  only  been  useful  in  some, 
and  that  only  in  such  cases  in  which  life 
was  already  extinct  is  some  parts  of  such 
patients  as  had  not  a  sufficient  portion  of 
living  principle  in  them  to  reanimate  the 
whole  frame." 

Mr.  Leroi  affirms,  that  the  divisibility 
of  phosphorus  is  almost  infinite  ;  and,  in 
proof  of  this  assertion,  he  states,  that "  the 
body  of  a  woman  who  died  of  a  putrid  fe- 
ver, and  who  had  taken  one  grain  of  phos- 
phorus, was  entirely  luminous  within.  The 
hands  of  the  late  Rielle,  the  anatomist, 
who  opened  the  body,  were  luminous  some 
hours  after  they  had  been  washed  !  !" 

Upon  maturely  considering  all  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  forward  con- 
cerning it,  little  room  for  doubt  will  be 
left  in  the  mind,  as  to  its  uncommon  pow- 
ers ;  but,  although  this  be  granted,  expe- 
rience it  still  wanting  to  point  out  the 
diseases,  and  various  stages  of  disease,  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  with  equal 
safety  and  utility,  as  also  to  determine 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
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be  dangerous  even  to  try  it.  Thus  much 
may  doubtless  be  asserted  concerning  it, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  stimuli  which 
we  have  in  the  catalogue  of  the  materia 
medica  ;  and  that,  although  it  is  affirmed 
by  M.  Leroi,  and  others,  to  be  "calming 
and  sedative,"  it  is  only  so  in  such  cases 
as  wine,  xther,  Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor, 
and  opium,  are  also  found  to  be  calming 
and  sedative,  that  is,  in  cases  where  the 
arterial  action  of  the  whole  frame  is  near- 
ly exhausted,  although  still  quick.  Every 
practitioner  should  be  cautioned  against 
exhibiting  it  in  any  inflammatory  disease, 
where  much  strength  exists ;  and  in  all 
cases,  very  small  doses  should  be  first 
exhibited,  and  those  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection. 

Phosphuret.     See  Phosphuretum. 

PHOSPHURETUM.  (Phosphuretum, 
from  phosphorus.)  A  combination  of  phos- 
phorus not  oxygenated,  with  different 
bases  ;  as,  phosphuret  of  copper,  phosphuret 
of  iron.  &c: 

PHOTOPHOBIA.  (From  *»f,  light, 
and<fo^€&i,  to  dread.)  Such  an  intolerance 
of  light,  that  the  eye,  or  rather  the  retina, 
can  scarcely  bear  its  irritating  rays.  Such 
patients  generally  wink,  or  close  their 
eyes  in  light,  which  they  cannot  bear 
without  exquisite  pain,  or  confused  vision. 
The  proximate  cause  is  too  great  a  sensi- 
bility in  the  retina.     The  species  are, 

1.  Photophobia  inflamtnatoria,  or  dread  of 
light  from  an  inflammatory  cause,  which 
is  a  particular  symptom  of  the  internal 
ophthalmia. 

2.  Photophobia,  from  the  disuse  of  light, 
which  happens  to  persons  long  confined  in 
dark  places  or  prisons  ;  on  the  coming 
out  of  which  into  light  the  pupil  contracts, 
and  the  persons  cannot  bear  light.  The 
depression  of  the  cataract  occasions  this 
symptom,  which  appears  as  though  fire 
and  lightening  entered  the  eye,  not  being 
able  to  bear  these  stong  rays  of  light. 

3.  Photophobia  nervea,  or  a  nervous  pho- 
tophobia, which  arises  from  an  increased 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  expansion  and 
optic  nerve.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  hy* 
drophobia,  and  many  disorders,  both 
acute  and  nervous. 

4.  Photophobia,  from  too  great  light,  as 
looking  at  the  sun,  or  at  the  strong  light 
of  modern  lamps. 

PHOTOPSIA.  (From  ?*>?,  light,  and 
e4<f,  vision.)  Lucid  vision.  An  affection 
of  the  eye  in  which  the  patient  perceives 
luminous  rays,  ignited  lines,  or  corusca- 
tions. 

Phbaomtts.  (From  <ppno-a-ce,  to  enclose 
or  fence  ;  so  called  from  their  being  set 
round  like  a  fence  of  stakes.)  The  rows 
of  teeth. 

PHRENES.  (Phren.  from  <pf»Y,  the 
mind,  because  the  ancients  imagined  it  wa- 
the  sea,t  of  the  mind.)  The  diaphragm 
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Phrfnesis.     See  Phrenitia. 

PHRKNIC  NERVE.  (JYervus  phreni- 
cus,  from  <p/>svsc,  the  diaphragm).  Dia- 
phragmatic nerve.  It  arises  from  a  union 
of  the  branches  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  cervical  pairs,  on  each  side,  passes 
between  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  ar- 
tery, and  descends  from  thence  by  the 
pericardium  to  the  diaphragm. 

PHRENICiE  ARTERY.  The  arte- 
ries going  to  the  diaphragm. 

PHRENICJE  VEN  JE  The  veins  com- 
ing from  the  diaphragm. 

PHREN1TIS.  (*/>'svi<r/r,  from  <pp»v,  the 
mind).  Phrenisis.  Phrenetiasis.  Phre- 
nismus.  Cephalitis.  Sphacelismus.  Ce- 
phalalgia inflammaloria.  By  the  Arabians 
karabitus.  Phrensy  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  A  genas  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen  ; 
characterised  by  strong  fever,  violent 
headache,  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes, 
impatience  of  light  and  noise,  watchful- 
ness, and  furious  delirium.  It  is  symp- 
tomatic of  several  diseases,  as  worms, 
hydrophobia,  &c.  Phrenitis  often  makes 
hs  attacks  with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the 
head,  flushing  of  the  countenance,  and 
redness  of  the  eyes,  the  pulse  being-  full, 
but  in  other  respects  natural.  As  these 
symptoms  increase,  the  patient  becomes 
restless,  his  sleep  is  disturbed,  or  wholly 
forsakes  him.  It  sometimes  comes  on,  as 
in  the  epidemic,  of  which  Saalman  gives 
an  account,  with  pain,  or  a  peculiar  sense 
of  uneasiness  of  the  head,  back,  loins, 
and  joints;  in  some  cases,  with  tremor  of 
the  limbs,  and  intolerable  pains  of  the 
hands,  feet,  and  legs.  It  now  and  then 
attacks  with  stupor,  and  rigidity  of  the 
whole  body,  sometimes  with  anxiety  and 
a  sense  of  tension  referred  to  the  breast, 
often  accompanied  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Sometimes  nausea  and  a  painful 
sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  are  among 
the  earliest  symptoms.  In  other  oases, 
the  patient  is  attacked  with  vomiting,  or 
complaints  of  the  heart-burn,  and  griping 
pains  in  the  bowels.  When  the  intimate 
connexion  which  subsists  between  the 
brain  and  every  part  of  the  system  is  con- 
sidered, the  variety  of  the  symptoms  at- 
tending the  commencement  of  phrenitis  is 
not  so  surprising,  nor  that  the  stomach  in 
particular  should  suffer,  which  so  remark- 
ably sympathises  with  the  brain.  These 
symptoms  assist  in  forming  the  diagnosis 
between  phrenitis,  and  synocha.  The 
pain  of  the  head  soon  becomes  more  con- 
siderable, and  sometimes  very  acute.  '  If 
the  meninges,'  says  Dr.  Fordyce,  'are 
affected,  the  pain  is  ascute  ;  if  the  sub- 
stance only,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  but 
just  sensible.'  And  Dr.,Cullen  remarks, 
*  I  am  here,  as  in  other  analogous  cases, 
of  opinion,  that  the  symptoms  above  men- 
tioned of  an  acute  inflammation  always 


mark  inflammations  of  membraneousparts, 
and  that  an  inflammation  of  parenchyma, 
or  substance  of  viscera,  exhibits,  at  least 
commonly,  a  more  chronic  inflammation. 

The  seat  of  the  pain  is  various  :  some- 
times it  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  head ; 
sometimes,  although  more  circumscribed, 
it  is  deep-seated,  and  ill  defined.  In  other 
cases  it  is  felt  principally  in  the  forehead 
or  occiput.  The  redness  of  the  face  and 
eyes  generally  increases  with  the  pain,  and 
there  is  often  asense  of  heatand  throbbing 
in  the  head,  the  countenance  acquiring  a 
peculiar  fierceness.  These  symptoms  for 
the  most  part,  do  not  last  long  before  the 
patient  begins  to  talk  incoherently,  and 
to  shew  other  marks  of  delirium.  Some- 
times, however,  Saalman  observes,  deliri- 
um did  not  come  on  till  the  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  day.  The  delirium  gradually  in- 
creases, till  it  often  arrives  at  a  state  of 
phrensy.  The  face  becomes  turgid,  the 
eyes  stare,  and  seem  as  if  bursting  from 
their  sockets,  tears,  and  sometimes  even 
blood,  flowing  from  them  ;  the  patient  in 
many  cases  resembling  a  furious  maniac, 
from  whom  it  is  often  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish him,  except  by  the  shorter  dura- 
tion of  his  complaint.  The  delirium  as- 
sists in  distinguishing  phrenitis  and  syno- 
cha, as  it  is  not  a  common  symptom  in  the 
latter.  When  delirium  does  attend  syno- 
cha, however,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
phrenitis. 

We  shou'd,  a  priori,  expect  in  phrenitis 
considerable  derangement  in  the  different 
organs  of  sense,  whirh  so  immediately  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  brain.  The  eyes 
are  incapable  of  bearing  the  light,  and 
false  vision,  particularly  that  termed  musccc 
volitantes,  and  flashes  of  light  seeming  to 
dart  before  the  eyes,  are  frequent  symp- 
toms. The  hearing  is  often  so  acute,  that 
the  least  noise  is  intolerable;  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  becomes 
deaf;  and  the  deafness,  Saalman  observes, 
and  morbid  acuteness  of  hearing,  some- 
times alternate.  Affections  of  the  smell, 
taste,  and  touch,  are  less  observable. 

As  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  frequent- 
ly deranged  in  synecha,  the  foregoing 
symptoms  farther  assist  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween this  complaint  and  phrenitis. 

The  pulse  is  not  always  so  much  disturb- 
ed at  an  early  period,  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms, 
compared  with  what  we  observe  in  idio- 
pathic fevers.  When  this  circumstance  is 
distinctly  marked,  it  forms,  perhaps,  the 
best  diagnosis  between  phrenitis  and  syno- 
cha, and  gives  to  phrenitis  more  of  the 
appearance  of  mania  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  fever  runs  as  high  as  the  de- 
lirium ;  then  the  case  often  almost  exactly 
resembles  a  case  of  violent  synocha,  from 
which  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
it  if  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong.    In  ge- 
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neral,  however,  the  hardness  is  more  re-  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  general  convul- 
markable  than  in  synocha,  and  in  many  sions,  much  derangement  of  the  internal 
cases  the  pulse  is  small  and  hard,  which  functions,  and  the  symptoms  of  other  vis- 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  diag-  ceral  inflammations,  particularly  of  the 
nostics  between  the  two  complaints,  the  pneumonia,  supervening,  are  enumerated 
pulse  in  synocha  being  always  strong  and  by  Saalman  as  affording  the  most  unfavour- 
full.  In  phrenitis  it  is  sometimes,  though  able  prognosis.  The  delirium  changing  to 
rarely,  intermitting.  The  respiration  is  coma,  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  becoming 
generally  deep  and  slow,  sometimes  diffi-  weak,  and  the  deglutition  difficult,  was 
cult,  now  and  then  interrupted  with  hie-  generally  the  forerunner  of  death.  When, 
cough,  seldom  hurried  and  frequent  j  a  very  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  copious  hx- 
unfitvourable  symptom.  In  many  of  the  morrhagy  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels, 
cases  mentioned  by  Saalman,  pneumonia  from  the  lungs,  mouth,  or  even  from  the 
supervened.  urinary  passages,  when  the  delirium  is  re- 

The  deglutition  is  often  difficult,  some-  lieved  by  sleep,  and  the  patient  remembers 
times  convulsive.  The  stomach  is  frequent-  his  dreams,  when  the  sweats  are  free  and 
ly  oppressed  with  bile,  which  is  an  unfa-  general,  the  deafness  is  diminished  or  re- 
vouruble  symptom  ;  and  complete  jaun-  moved,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  become 
dice,  the  sk.n  and  urine  being  tinged  milder,  there  are  hopes  of  recovery, 
yellow,  sometimes  Supervenes,  Worms  In  almost  all  diseases,  if  we  except  those 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  also  frequent  which  kill  suddenly,  as  the  fatal  termina- 
attendants  on  phrcnitis,  and,  there  is  reason  tion  approaches,  nearly  the  same  train  of 
to  believe,  may  have  a  share  in  producing  symptoms  supervenes,  viz.  those  denoting 
it.  The  hydrocephalus  iniernus,  which  is  extreme  debility  of  all  the  functions.  Saal- 
more  allied  to  phrenitis  than  dropsy  of  the  man  remarks  that  the  blood  did  not  always 
brain,  properly  so  called,  si  ems  often,  in   shew  the  buffy  coat. 

part  at  least,  to  arise  from  derangement  Phrenitis,  like  most  other  complaints, 
of  the  prirese  via,  particularly  from  has  sometimes  assumed  an  intermitting 
worms.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  form,  the  fits  coming  on  daily,  sometimes 
for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  com-  every  second  day.  When  phrenitis  termi- 
plaints.  nates   favourably,  the    typhus,  which  sue- 

Instead  of  a  superabundance  of  bile  in  ceeds  the  increased  excitement,  is  gene- 
the  prima  vise,  there  is  '.sometimes  a  de-  rally  less  in  proportion  to  that  excitement, 
ficiency,  which  seems  to  afford  even  a  than  in  idiopathie  fevers  ;  a  circumstance 
worse  prognosis.  The  alvine  fxces  beinjf  which  assists  in  distinguishing  phrenitis 
of  a  white   colour,  and    a  black   cloud  in   from  synocha. 

the  urine,  are  regarded  by  Lobb  as  fatal  The  imperfect  diagnosis  between  these 
symptoms.  The  black  cloud  in  the  urine  complaints  is  further  assisted  by  the  effects 
is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  blood  :  when  of  the  remedies  employed.  For  in  phre- 
unmixed  with  blood,  the  urine  is  generally  nitis  in  removing  the  delirium  and  other 
pale.  local  symptoms,  the  febrile  symptoms  in 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  tendency  general  soon  abate.  Whereas  in  synocha, 
to  the  worst  species  of  haemorrhages,  although  the  delirium  and  head-ache  be 
towards  the  fatal  termination  of  phrenitis.  removed,  yet  the  pulse  continues  frequent, 
Hsemorrhagy  from  the  eyes  has  already  and  other  marks  of  indisposition  remain 
been  mentioned.  Hsmorrhagy  from  the  for  a  much  longer  time, 
intestines  also,  tinging  the  stools  with  a  It  will  be  of  use  to  present  at  one  view 
black  colour,  is  not  uncommon.  These  thecircumstanceswhichform  thediagnosis 
hsmorrhagea  are  never  favourable;  but  between  phrenitis  and  synocha. 
the  hemorrhages  characteristic  of  syno-  Synocha  generally  makes  its  attack  ia 
cha,  particularly  thai  from  the  nose,  some-  the  same  manner;  its  symptoms  are  few 
times  occur  at  an  earlier  period,  and,  if  co-  and  h,  tie  varied.  The  symptoms  at  the 
pious,  generally  bring  relief.  More  fre-  commencement  of  phrenitis  are  of'en 
quently,  however,  blood  drops  slow  y  from  more  complicated,  and  differ  considerably 
the  nose,  demonstrating  the  violence  of  the  in  different  cases.  Derangement  of  the 
disease,  without  relieving  it  In  other  cases  internal  functions  are  comparatively  rare 
there  is  a  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from  the  in  synocha.  In  phrenitis  it  almost  con- 
nose.  sian'tly   attends,   and   often   appears   very 

Tremors  of  the  joints,  convulsions  of  early.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  the  derangement  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
teeth,  the  face  from  bemg'florid  suddenly  In  synocha,  the  pulse  from  die  commence- 
becomes  pale,  involuntary  tears,  a  mucus  nicnt,  is  frequent,  slow,  and  rapid.  In 
from  the  nose,  the  urine  being  of  a  dark  phrenitis,  symptoms  denoting  the  local 
red  or  yellow  colour,  or  black,  or  covered  affection  often  became  considerable  before 
with  a  pellicle,  the  faces  being  either  the  pulse  is  much  disturbed.  In  phrenitis 
bilious  or  white,  and  very  fcehd,  profuse  we  have  seen  that  the  pulse  sometimes 
.  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  very  suddenly  loses  its  strength,  the  worst 
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species  of  haemorrhages,  and  other  symp- 
toms  denoting  extreme  debility,  shewing 
tlienstlvi-s  ;  such  symptoms  are  generally 
tlu-  forerunner  of  death.  But  that  when 
the  termination  is  favourable,  the  degree 
of  typhus  which  succeeds  it  is  less  in  pro 
portion  to  the  preceding  excitement  in 
synocha.  Lastly,  if  we  succeed  in  re- 
moving the  delirium  and  other  symptoms 
affecting  the  head,  the  state  of  the  fever 
is  f.und  to  partake  of  this  favourable 
change  more  immediately  and  completely 
than  in  synocha,  where,  although  we  suc- 
ceed in  relieving  the  head-acheordelirium, 
the  fever  often  suffers  little  abatement. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  plirenitis, 
Eller  observes,  that  when  it  proves  fatal, 
the  patient  generally  dies  within  six  or 
seven  days.  In  many  fatal  cases,  however, 
it  is  protracted  for  a  longer  time,  especi- 
ally where  the  remissions  have  been  con- 
siderable. Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
longer  it  is  protracted,  providing  the 
symptoms  do  not  become  worse,  the  better 
is  the  prognosis. 

Phrexetiasis.  See  Phrenitis. 

Phrensy.  See  Plirenitis'. 

Phthkiriasis.  (From  4>fl«§,  a  louse.) 
See   P/ithiriasis. 

Phtheirium    See  Pht  heir  oct  mum. 

PHTHIR1ASIS.  (From  <?6«;g,  a  louse.) 
Morbus  Pediculosus.  Pedicntatio.  Phthei- 
riasis.  A -disease  in  which  several  parts  of 
the  body  generate  lice,  which  often  punc- 
ture the  skin,  and  produce  little  sordid 
ulcers. 

Putheiroctonum.  (From  <j>9e/g,  a  louse, 
and  tcntvoi,  to  kill,  because  it  destroys  lice.) 
Phtheirium.  The  herb  staphisugra,  or 
Sta\esacre. 

PHTHISIS.  (From  <p()ta>,  to  consume.) 
Tabes  Pulmonalit.  Pulmonary  consump- 
tion. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexiae,  and  order  hemorrhagic  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  emaciation,  debility,  cough, 
hectic  fever,  and  purulent  expectoration. 

Species  :  1.  Phthisis  iiicipiens,  incipient, 
without  any  expectoration  of  pus. 

2.  Phthisis  humida,  with  an  expectora- 
tion of  pus. 

3.  Phthisis  scrophulosa,  from  scrophulous 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  &c. 

A-  Phthisis  hxmoptoica,  from  haemop- 
tysis. 

5.  Phthisis  exanthematica,  from  exanthe- 
mata 

6.  Phthisis  chlorotica,  from  chlorosis. 

7.  Phthisis  syphilitica,  from  a  venereal 
ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this 
disease  are  very  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing are,  however,  the  most  gene- 
ral :  hereditary  disposition ;  particular 
formation  of  body,  and  obvious  by  a 
long  ne<  k,  piomm^nt  shoulders,  ard  nar- 
row chest ;  scrophulous  diathesis,  ind.cated 
-   -i*>ar  skip,  fair  hair,  delicate 


rosy  complexion,  large  veins,  thick  upper 
lip,  a  weak  voice,  >nd  great  sensibility; 
certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  scrophu* 
la,  the  small-pox,  and  measl'  s  ;  particular 
employments  exposing  artificers  to  dust, 
such  as  needle  pointers,  stone-cutters, 
millers,  &c.  or  to  the  fumes  ot  meals  or 
minerals  under  a  confined  and  unwhole- 
some air;  violent  passions,  exertions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  grief,  disap- 
pointment, anxiety,  or  close  application 
to  study,  Without  using  proper  exer  ise  ; 
frequent  and  excessive  debaucheries,  late 
watching,  and  drinking  freely  of  strong 
liquors  :  great  evacuations,  as  diarrhoea, 
diabetes,  excessive  venery,  fluor  albus, 
immodetate  dis<  harge  of  the  menstrual 
flux,  and  the  continuing  to  suckle  too  long 
under  a  debilitated  st;ite  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
application  of  cold,  either  by  too  sudden 
a  change  of  apparel,  keeping  on  wet 
clothes,  lying  in  damp  beds,  or  exposing 
the  body  too  suddenly  to  cool  air,  when 
healed  by  exercise  ;  in  short,  by  any  thing 
that  gives  a  considerable  check  to  the 
perspiration.  The  more  immediate  or 
occasional  causes  of  phthisis  ai  > ,  haemop- 
tysis, pneumonic  inflammation  proceeding 
to  suppuration,  catarrh,  asthma,  and  tu- 
bercles, the  last  of  which  is  by  far  the 
most  general.  The  incipient  symptoms 
usually  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  ; 
but  when  it  arises  from  tuberclts,  it  is 
usually  thus  marked  :  It  begins  with  a 
short  dry  cough,  that  at  length  becomes 
habitual,  but  from  which  nothing  is  spit 
up  for  some  time,  except  a  frothy  mucus 
that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  fauces. 
The  breathing  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
what impeded,  and  upon  the  least  bodily 
motion  is  much  hurried  :  a  sense  of  strait- 
ness,  with  oppression  at  the  chest,  is  expe- 
rienced; the  body  becomes  gradually 
leaner,  and  great  languor,  with  indolence, 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
prevail.  In  this  state  the  patient  fre- 
quently continues  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  during  which  he  is,  however,  more 
read  ly  affected  than  usual  by  slight  colds, 
and  upon  one  or  other  of  the  occasions  the 
cough  becomes  more  troublesome  and 
severe,  particularly  by  night,  and  it  is  at 
length  attended  with  an  expectoration, 
which  towards  morning  is  more  free  and 
copious.  By  degrees  ihe  matter  which  is 
expectorated  becomes  more  viscid  and 
opaque,  and  now  assumes  a  greenish  colour 
and  purulent  appearance,  being  on  many 
occasions  stieaked  with  blood.  In  some 
cases,  a  more  severe  degree  of  haemoptysis 
attends,  and  the  patient  spits  up  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  florid,  frothy  blood. 
The  breathing  at  length  becomes  more 
difficult,  and  the  emaciation  and  weakness 
goes  on  increasing.  With  these,  the  person 
begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain  in  some  part 
of  the  thorax,  which,  however,  is  usually 
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felt  at  first  under  the  sternum,  particularly 
on  coughing.  At  a  more  advanced  period 
of  he  disease  a  pain  is  sometimes  felt  on 
one  side,  and  at  times  prevails  in  so  high 
a  degree,  as  to  prevent  the  person  from 
lying  easily  on  that  side  :  but  it  more  fre- 
quently happens,  lhat  it  is  felt  only  on 
nuking  a  full  inspiration,  or  coughing. 
Even  where  no  pain  is  felt  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  those  who  labour  under  phthisis 
cannot  lie  easily  on  one  or  other  of  their 
sides,  without  a  fit  of  coughing  being  ex- 
ciic<(l,  or  the  difficulty  of  breathing  being 
much  increased.  At  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  pulse  is  often  na- 
tural, or  perhaps  is  soft,  small,  and  a  little 
quicker  than  usual  :  bat  when  the  symp- 
toms which  have  been  enumerated  have 
subsisted  for  any  length  of  time,  it  then 
becomes  fdl,  hard,  and  frequent.  At  the 
same  time  the  face  flushes,  particularly 
after  eating,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles rf)f  the  feet  are  affected  with  burning 
heat ;  the  respiration  is  difficult  and  labo- 
rious ;  evening  exacerbations  become  ob- 
vious, and  by  degrees,  the  fever  assumes 
the  hectic  firm.  This  species  of  fever  is 
.evidently  of  the  remittent  kind,  and  has 
exacerbations  twice  every  day.  The  first 
occurs  usually  about  noon,  and  a  slight 
remission  ensues  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon. This  last  is,  however,  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  another  exacerbation,  which 
increases  gradually  until  after  midnight ; 
but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
remission  takes  place,  and  this  becomes 
more  apparent  as  the  morning  advances. 
During  the  exacerbations  the  patient  is 
very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of  the  air, 
and  often  complains  of  a  sense  of  cold 
when  his  skin  is,  at  the  same  time,  preter- 
naturally  warm.  Of  these  exacerbations, 
that  of  the  evening  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable. From  the  first  appearance  of 
the  hectic  symptoms,  the  urine  is  high  co- 
loured, and  deposits  a  copious  branny  red 
sediment.  The  appetite,  however,  is  not 
greatly  impaired,  the  tongue  appears  clean, 
the  mouth  is  usually  moist,  and  the  thirst 
is  inconsiderable.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  fauces  put  on  rather  an  inflamed  ap- 
pearance, and  are  beset  with  aphthx,  and 
the  red  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata  be- 
come of  a  pearly  white.  During  the  ex- 
acerbations, a  florid  circumscribed  redness 
appears  on  each  cheek  ;  but  at  other  times 
the  face  is  pale,  and  the  counienance 
somewhat  dejected.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is  usually 
costive  ;  but  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  it,  a  diarrhaea  often  comes  on,  and  this 
continues  to  recur  frequently  during  the 
remainder  of  the  disease  ;  colliquative 
swe  Us  likewise  break  out,  and  these  alter- 
nate with  each  other,  and  induce  vast 
debility.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease 
the  emaciation  is  so  great,  thattke  patient 


has  the  appearance  of  a  walking  skeleton  ; 
his  countenance  is  altered,  his  cheeks  are 
prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  lan- 
guid, his  hair  falls  off,  his  nails  are  of  a 
livid  colour,  and  much  incurvated,  and  his 
feet  are  affected  withocdematous  swellings. 
To  the  end  of  the  disease  the  senses  remain, 
entire,  and  the  mind  is  confident  and  full 
of  hope.  It  is,  indeed,  a  happy  circum- 
stance attendant  on  phthisis,  that  those 
who  labour  under  it  are  seldom  apprehen- 
sive or  aware  of  any  danger  ;  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with  per- 
sons labouring  under  its  most  advanced 
stage,  flattering  themselves  with  a  speedy 
recovery,  and  forming  distant  projects 
under  that  vain  hope.  Some  days  before 
death  the  extremities  become  cold.  In 
some  cases  a  delirium  precedes  that  event, 
and  continues  until  life  is  extinguished. 

As  an  expectoration  of  mucus  from  the 
lungs  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  puru- 
lent matter,  and  may  thereby  give  us 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  patient  labours 
under  a  confirmed  phthisis,  it  may  noi  be 
amiss  to  point  out  a  sure  criterion,  by 
which  we  shall  always  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.  The  medical 
world  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr  Charles 
Darwin  for  the  discovery,  who  has  directed 
the  experiment  to  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

Let  the  expectorated  matter  be  dissolv- 
ed in  vitriolic  acid,  and  in  caustic  lixivium, 
and  add  pure  water  to  both  solutions.  If 
there  is  a  fair  precipitation  in  each,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  of  the  presence  of  pus;  but  if 
there  is  not  a  precipitate  in  either,  it  is 
certainly  mucus. 

Mr.  Kverard  Home,  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  properties  of  pus,  informs  us  of  a 
curious,  and  apparently  a  decisive  mode  of 
distinguishing  accurately  between  pus  and 
animal  mui  :is.  The  property,  he  ob- 
serves, which  characterises  pus,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  most  other  substances, 
is,  its  being  composed  of  globules,  which 
are  visible  when  viewed  through  a  micros- 
cope ;  wlnreas  animal  mucus,  and  all 
chemical  combinations  of  animal  sub- 
stances appear  in  the  microscope  to  be 
made  up  of  fl.kes.  This  property  was 
first  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

Pulmonary  consumption,  is  in  every  case 
to  be  considered  as  attended  with  much 
danger  ;  but  it  is  mo-e  so  when  it  proceeds 
from  tubercles,  than  when  it  arises  in  con- 
sequence either  of  hemoptysis,  or  pneu- 
monic suppuration.  In  the  last  instance 
the  risk  will  be  greater  where  the  abscess 
breaks  inwardly,  and  gives  rise  to  empye- 
ma, than  when  iis  contents  are  discharged 
by  the  mouth.  Even  cases  of  this  nature 
have,  however,  been  known  to  terminate 
in  immediate  death  The  impending  dan- 
ger is  generally  to  be  judged  of,  however, 
by  the  hectic  symptoms  ;  but  more  parti- 
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cularly  by  the  fetor  of  the  expectoration, 
the  degree  of  emaciation  and  debility,  the 
colliquative  sweats,  and  the  diarrhoea. 
The  disease  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
found  to  be  considerably  retarded  in  its 
process  by  pregnancy;  and  in  a  few  has 
been  alleviated  by  an  attack  of  mania. 

The  morbid  appearance  most  frequently 
to  be  met  wilh  on  the  dissections  of  those 
who  die  of  phthisis,  is  the  existence  of 
tubercles  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs.  These  are  small  tumours  which 
have  the  appearance  of  indurated  glands, 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  often  found 
in  clusters.  Their  firmness  is  usually  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  and  when  laid 
open  in  this  state  they  are  of  a  white  co- 
lour, and  of  a  consistence  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  cartilage.  Although  indolent 
at  first,  they  at  length  become  inflam- 
ed, and  lastly  form  little  abscesses  or 
vomicae,  which  breaking,  and  pouring 
their  contents  into  the  bronchia:,  give 
rise  to  a  purulent  expectoration,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  uf  phthisis.  Such 
tubercles  or  vomica:  are  most  usually  s;Ui- 
ated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
lungs ;  but  in  some  instances  they  occupy 
the  outer  part,  and  then  adhesions  to  the 
pleura  are  often  formed. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only  about 
a  fourth  of  the  upper  and  posterior  purt 
of  the  lungs  is  usually  found  diseased  ;  but 
in  some  cases  life  has  been  pro  racted  till 
not  one  twentieth  part  of  them  appeared, 
on  dissection,  fit  for  performing  their 
function  A  singular  observation,  con- 
firmed by  the  morbid  collections  of  ana- 
tomists, is,  that  the  left  lobe  is  much 
oftener  affected  than  the  right. 

Phthisis  iscHiAiiiCA.  A  wasting  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  from  an  abscess  or  other 
cause  in  the  hip. 

Phthisis  fcpillvk.  An  amaurosis. 

Phthohia.  (From  <?>0ogsi,  an  abortion.) 
Medicines  which  promote  abortion. 

Phc.  (<p»,  or  <piv,  from  phua,  Arab.) 
See  Valeriana  major 

Phtoetihon.  (From  <pva>,  to  grow.)  A 
red  and  painful  tubercle  in  the  arm-pits, 
neck  and  groins. 

PuTLACTEniuji.  (From  ?u\ci<to-gi,  to  pre- 
serve.) An  amulet  or  preservative  against 
infection. 

Phyllanthus  ejiblica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Indian  tree  from  which  the 
cmblic  mirobalan  is  obtained. 

Phyllitis.  (From  <j>ua\gv,  a  leaf;  so 
called  because  the  leaves  only  appear.) 
See  Scolopendrium. 

PHYMA.  (From  <pvu>,  to  produce.)  A 
small  tubercle  on  any  external  part  of  the 
body. 

PHYSALIS.  (From  <pv(r*b>,  to  inflate  ; 
so  called  because  its  seed  is  contained  in  a 
kind  of  bladder,  and  alkekengi,  alkakangi, 
Arab,  the  bajlicacabus  or  winter  cherry.) 


The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Clas9,  Pentundria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

Physalis  alkeki,n(;i.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  winter  cherry.  See  Alke- 
kengi. 

PHYSCON1A.  (From  <|>i/!rie*v,  a  big. 
bellied  ff  How.)  Hyposarca.  llyftersavchi- 
dios.  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia,  and 
order  intumescenti<e  of  Cullen  ;  known  by 
a  tumour  occupying  chiefly  one  part  of  the 
abdomen,  increasing  slowly,  and  neither 
sonorous  nor  fluctuating.  Species  :  1.  He- 
palica  2  Splenica  3.  Itenulis.  4.  Uterina. 
5.  Ab  ovario,  6.  Jlteseiiterica.  7.  Omenlalis. 
8    Viscera/is. 

PmsKtiA  (From  <pu<rna>,  to  inflate.)  Phy- 
sesis.  A  windy  tumour. 

Physktkr  im  achosepiialus.  {Physcter, 
from  (fua-ao),  to  inflate  ;  so  named  from  its 
action  of  blowing  and  discharging  water 
from  its  nostrils,  and  macrocephulus,  from 
fjL'xx.e,o<,  long,  and  xt<p*K>i,  the  head  ;  from 
the  length  of  its  head.)  See  Ambergris. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  {Physiognomia,  from 
<J>u<r/f,  nature,  and  ytvtoo-y.a>,  to  know.)  The 
art  of  knowing  the  disposition  of  a  person 
from  the  countenance 

PHYSIOLOGY.  {Physiologia,  from  <fv<rit, 
nature,  and  Koyoj,  a  discourse  )  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  actions  and  powers  of 
an  animated  body. 

Physocele.  (From  <pvo-tt,  wind,  and  xxah, 
a  tumour.)  A  species  of  hernia,  whose 
contents  are  distended  with  wind. 

Physocephalus.  (From  qvo-tt,  wind,  and 
x«4>*x»,  the  head.)  Emphysema  of  the 
head.  See  Pneumatosis. 

PMYSOMETRA.  (From  <j.t/<r*»,  to  in- 
flate, and  /AiTpcL,  the  womb.)  Jlysterophyse. 
A  windy  swelling  of  the  uterus.  A  tympa- 
ny of  the  womb.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  cachexies  and  order  intumescentix  of 
Cullen  ;  characterised  by  a  permanent 
elastic  swelling  of  the  hypogastrium, 
from  flatulent  distention  of  the  womb. 
It  is  a  rare  disease,  and  seldom  admits  of 
a  cure. 

Phytecma.  (From  <pvrtuv,  to  generate  ; 
so  called  from  its  great  increase  and 
growth.)  The  herb  rocket. 

Phytolacca  decandiiia.  {Phytolacca. 
From  <pwriv,  a  plant,  and  Aaxx*,  gum  lac; 
so  called  because  it  is  of  the  colour  of 
lacca,  and  decandria,  from  its  Linnaean  ar- 
rangement )  Solanum  magnum  virginiannm 
rubrum  Pork-physic.  Pork-weed.  Poke- 
weed.  Red  weed  of  Virginia.  Red  night- 
shade. The  systematic  nameof  the  Ameri- 
can night-shade.  Solanum  racemosum  Ame- 
ricanum.  In  Virginia  and  other  parts 
of  Am;  rica,  the  inhabitants  boil  the 
leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  mamu 
spinach.  They  are  said  to  have  an  ano- 
dyne quality,  and  the  juice  of  the  root 
is  violently  cathartic.     The  Portuguese 
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had  formerly  a  trick  of  mixing  the  juice  quality,  and  are  deemed  serviceable  in  lax- 
of  the  berries  with  their  red   wines,  in  or-   ity  of  the  kidneys.  , 

der  to  give  them  a  deeper  colour  ;  but  it  PIGMENTUM.  (From  pingo,  to  paint.) 
was  found  to  debase  the  flavour.  This  Pigment.  This  name  is  given  by  anato- 
was  represented  to  his  Portuguese  majesty,  mists  to  a  mucous  substance  found  in  the 
who  ordered  all  the  stems  to  be  cut  down  eye,  which  is  of  two  kinds.  The  pigment 
yearly  before  they  produced  flowers,  there-  of  the  iris,  is  that  which  covers  the  ante- 
by  to  prevent  any  farther  adulteration,  rior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  ins, 
This  plant  has  been  used  as  a  cure  for  can-  and  gives  the  beautiful  variety  of  colour 
cers,  but  to  no  purpose.  in  the  eyes.     The  pigment  of  the  choroid 

PHYTOLOGY.  (Phytologia.  From  membrane,  is  a  black  or  brownish  mucus 
<pui-ov,  an  herb,  and  Koyos,  a  discourse  )  which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
That 'part  of  the  science  of  natural  history  choroid  membrane,  contiguous  to  the  re- 
which  treats  on  plants.  tina  and  the  interior  surface  of  the  ciliary 

Phttominesalia.     (From  <purov,  a  plant,   processes, 
and   mineralis,  a  mineral.)     Substances  of       Pila  hystricis.     The  bezoar  hystricis. 
a  vegetable  and  mineral  nature  ;  as  amber       Pila   marina.      A    species   of  alcyoni- 
and  coral.  um  found  on  sea-coasts  amongst    wrack. 

PI  A    MATER.     (Pia  mater,  the    natu-   It  is  said  to  kill  worms,  and  when  calcined 
ral  mother  ;  so  called  because  it  embraces   to  be  useful  in  scrophula. 
the  brain,  as  a  good  mother  folds  her  child.)        Piles.     See  Hxmorrhois. 
Localis  membrana.     Meninx  tenuis.     A  thin        Pile-wort.     See  Cheledonium  minus. 
membrane,  almost  wholly  vascular,  that  is        Pili  congeniti.       The  hair  of  the  head, 
firmly  accreted  to  the  convolutions  of  the  eyebrows,  and  eyelids,  are  so  termed,  be- 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,   cause  they  grow  in  utero. 
and   medulla  spinalis.     Its  use  appears  to        Pili  postgeniti.     The  hair  which  grows 
be,  to  distribute  the  vessels  to,  and  contain  from  the  surface  of  the  body  after  b  nth  isso 
the  substance  of,  the  cerebrum.  termed,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 

PICA.  (Pica,  the  magpie;  so  named  be-  appears  before  birth;  as  the  hair  of  the 
cause  it  is  said  the  magpie  is  subject  to  head,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids, 
this  affection.)  Picatto.  Malacia.  Alio-  Pilosella.  (From  pilus,  hair,  because 
triophagia.  Citta.  Cissa.  Longing.  De-  its  leaves  are  hairy.)  Auricula  muris. 
praved  appetite,  with  strong  desire  for  Myosotis.  Mouse  ear.  This  common  plant, 
unnatural  food.  It  is  very  common  to  Hieracium  pilocella  of  Linnaeus,  contains  a 
pregnant  women  and  chlorotic  girls,  and  bitter  lactescent  juice,  which  has  a  slight 
by  some  it  is  said  in  men  who  labour  under  degree  of  adstringency.  The  roots  are 
suppressed  haemorrhoids,  more  powerful  than  the  leaves.     They  are 

Picea.     (IT/Ti/f,   pitch.)     The  common    very  seldom  used  in  this  country, 
or  red  fir  or  pitch  tree  is  so  termed.     The       Pills,  aloetic,   with   myrrh.     See 
cones,    branches,  and   every  part  of   the    aloetic<e  cum  myrrha. 
tree,    affords    the    common    resin    called 
frankincense.     See  Terebinthina  vulgaris. 

Pichurim.    See  Pechurim. 

Picris    echioides.      (From  w<xpoc,    bit- 
ter, and  echioides,  from  *X"">  *rom  £Al'c»  a 
viper,  and  n<fof,  resemblance)     The  sys-  galbani  composite. 
tematic  name  of  the  common  ox-tongue  ;        Pills,  compound  squill. 
the  leaves  are  frequently  used  as  a  pot-herb    composite 

by  the  country  people,  who  esteem  il  good        Pills  of  iron  with  myrrh.     See  Pilulxferri 
to  relax  the  bowels.  cum  myrrha. 

PicTONirs.  (From  the  Picts,  who  Pills,  soap,  with  opium.  See  Pilulx  sapo- 
were  subject  to  this  disease.)     Applied  to   nis  rum  opio. 

a  species  of  colic.     It   should    be    rather        Pills,  mercury.     See  PiluU  hydrargyri.    . 
called  colica  pictorum,  the  painter's  colic,        Pills,  submuriate  of  mercury.     See  PiluU 
becuise  from    their  use  of  lead  they  are    hfdrargyri  submuriatis. 
much  afflicted  with  it.  PILULA.  A  pill.  A  small  round  form  of 

Pisstevk.  (From  wif«,  to  press.)  An  medicine  the  sizeof  a  pea.  The  consistence 
instrument  to  compress  the  head  of  a  dead  ofpillsisbestpreservedbykeepingthemass 
foetus,  for  its  more  easy  extraction  from  in  bladders,  and  occasionally  moistening  it. 
the  womb.  In  the  direction  of  masses  to  be  thus   di- 

Pio-.wr.  Earth-nut.  Ground-nut.  The  vided,  the  proper  consistence  is  to  be  look- 
bulbous  root  of  the  Jiunium  bulbocustanum  ed  for  at  first,  as  well  as  its  preservation 
of  Linnaeus.  Pig  nuts,  so  called  because  afterwards,  for  if  the  mas3  then  become 
that  animal  is  very  fond  of  them,  and  will  hard  and  dry  it  is  unfit  for  that  division 
dig  with  its  snout  to  some  depth  for  them,  for  which  it  was  originally  intended;  and 
are  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  a  little  big-  this  is  in  manyinstanc.es  such  an  objection 
ger  than  a  hazel-nut,  and  flavoured  like  the  to  the  form  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  for 
chesnut.  Thev  are  said  to  possess  a  stvntic  the  purposes   of  the   pharmacopoeia  the 


Pills,  compound  aloetic 
composite. 

Pills,    compound  gamboge, 
gambogix  composite. 

Pills,   compound  galbanum 


Pilulx 


See  Pilulce  aloes 


See  Pilulit 


See    Pilul<£ 


See  Pilule  scillx 
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greater  number  of  articles  had  not  better  Filcl*!  hydraroyri.  Mercurial  pilis. 
be  kept  in  powder,  and  their  application  Often  from  its  colour  called  the  blue  pill, 
to  the  formation  of  pills,  left  to  extenipo-  "Take  of  purified  mercury,  two  drachms, 
raneous  direction.  Confection  of  red  roses,  three   drachms  j 

Pttaue  aloes  composite.  Compound  liquorice-root,  powdered, a  drachm  ''  Rub 
aloetic  pills.  "  Take  of  Spike-aloe,  pow-  the  mercury  with  the  confection,  until 
dered,  ah  ounce  ;  extract  of  gentian,  half  the  globules  disappear;  l  hen  add  the  li- 
an  ounce  ;  oil  of  caraway,  forty  minims  ;  quorice-root>  and  beat  the  whole  toge- 
syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient."  Beat  ther,  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
tliem  together,  until  they  form  an  uniform    rated. 

muss,  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  grains  An  alterative  and  antivenereal  pill, 
prove  moderately  purgative  and  stomachic,    which  mostly  acts  on  the  bowels  if  given 

Pilule  aloes  cum  myrrha.  Aloetic  in  sufficient  quantity  to  attempt  the  re- 
pills  with  myrrh.  '*  Take  of  spike-aloe,  moval  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  there- 
two  ounces;  saffron,  myrrh,  of  each  an  fore  requires  the  addition  of  opium.  The 
ounce;  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient."  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple.  Three 
Powder  the  aloe  and  myrrh  separately;  grains  of  the  mass  contain  one  of  mercury, 
then  beat  them  all  together  until  they  form  Joined  with  the  squill  pill,  it  forms  an  ex- 
an  uniform  mass.  From  ten  grains  to  a  cellent  expectorant  and  alterative,  calcu- 
scruple  of  this  pill,  substituted  for  the  luted  to  assist  the  removal  of  dropsical 
pilula  Rvfi,  prove  stomachic  and  laxative,  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  asthmas  attend- 
and  are  calculated  for  delicate  females,  ed  wnh  visceral  obstruction, 
epecially  where  there  is  uterine  Qbstruc-  Pilulje  uydrargyri  submuriatis.  Pjlls 
tion  of  submuriate   of  mercury.      "  Take   of 

Pjlulje  cambogi;e  gompositje.  Com-  submuriate  of  mercury,  precipitated  sul- 
pound  gamboge  pills.  "  T:.ke  of  gam-  phuret  of  antimony,  of  each  a  drachm; 
bo^e,  powdered,  extract  of  spike-aloe,  guaiacum  gum  resin,  powdered,  two 
powdered,  compound  cinnamon  powder,  drachms."  Rub  the  submnriaie  of  mercury 
of  each  a  drachm  ;  soap,  two  drachms."  first  with  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of 
Mix  the  powders  together;  then  having  antimony,  then  with  the  guaiacum  gum 
added  the  soap,  beat  the  whole  together  resin,  and  add  as  much  copaiba  as  may  be 
until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  requisite  to  give  the  mass  a  proper  con- 
These  pills  are  now  first  introduced  in  the  sistence.  This  is  intended  as  a  substitute 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  forming  a  more  for  the  famed  Plummer's  pill.  It  is  extr- 
active purgative  pill  than  the  pil.  aloes  cum  bited  as  an  alterative  in  a  variety  of  dis- 
myrrha,  and  in  this  way  supplying  an  eases,  especially  cutaneousernptions, pains 
articl-.-  very  commonly  necessary  in  prac-  of  the  venereal  or  rheumatic  kind,  cance- 
tice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  rotis  and  schirrous  affections,  and  chronic 
scruple.  ophthalmia.     The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten 

Pilulte  ccpri.     An  excellent  tonic  and    grains.     In  about  five   grains  of  the   mass 
diaphoretic  pill,  which  may  be  given  with    there  is  one   grain   of  the  submuriate  of 
advantage    in  dropsical    diseases,    where    mercury, 
tonics  and  diuretics  are  indicated.  Pilulje  saponis  cum  ono.     Pills  of  soap 

Piluljs  ferui  cum  myrrha.  Pills  of  and  opium.  Formerly  called  pilula:  sapo- 
iron  and  myrrh.  "  Take  of  myrrh,  pow-  nacex.  "  Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered, 
dered,  two  drachms  ;  subcarbonate  of  half  an  ounce  ;  hard  soap,  two  ounces." 
soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  sugar,  of  each  a  Beat  them  together  until  they  are  tho- 
drachm "  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  sub-  roughly  incorporated.  The  dose  is  from 
carbonate  of  soda;  add  the  sulphate  of  three  'o  ten  grains  Five  grains  of  the 
iron,  and  rub  them  again;  then  beat  the  nv<ss  contain  one  of  opium, 
whole  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  Pilule  scill.e  composite.  Compound 
incorporated.  These  pills  answer  the  squill  pills.  "  Take  of  squill  root  fresh, 
siime  purpose  as  the  mistura  ferri  compo-  dried  and  powered,  a  drachm  ;  ginger- 
sita.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  root,  powdered,  hat  d  soap,  of  each  three 
scruple.  drachms ;    ammoniaci.m,    powdered,    two 

Pilui.e  gai.b.vni  composite.  Compound  drachms."  Mix  the  powders  together: 
galbanum  pills.  Formerly  called  pilnlx  then  beat  them  with  the  soap,  adding  as 
gummosa.  "Take  of  galbanum  resin,  much  syrup  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
an    ounce ;    myrrh,    sagapenum,    of  each    proper  consistence. 

an  ounce  and  half ;  assafcetida  gum  resin,  An  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic 
half  an  ounce  ;  syrup,  as  much  as  is  suf-  pill,  mostly  administered  in  the  cure  of 
ficient."  Beat  them  together  until  they  asthma  and  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
form    an    uniform    mass        A    stimulating    grains  to  a  scruple. 

antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue.  From  PILUS.  (n<\or,  wool  carded  )  The 
a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  short  hair  which  is  found  all  over  the  body, 
three  times  a  day  in  nervous  disorders  of  See   Capillus. 

the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  hysterical  PIMBNTA.  (From  liumienta.  Sp. 
affections  and  hypochondriasis.  pepper.)     Piper    caryopfojllatum.      Cocculi 
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indi  aromatici.  Piper  chiapae.  Amomum  pi- 
tnenta.  Caryophyllus  aromaticus-  Curyophyl- 
his  Americnnus.  Piper  odoratum  Jamuicense. 
Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice  The  berries 
of  the  Myrtus  pimentaof  I  .innauis  -.—Jloribus 
tnchotomo  puniculutis,  foliis  ob/ongo-lanceo- 
latis.  Tins  spice,  winch  was  first  brought 
over  for  dietetic  uses,  has  been  long  em- 
ployed in  the  shops  as  a  succedaneum  to 
the  more  costly  oriental  aromatics:  it  is 
moderately  warm,  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs.  -Both 
pharmacopoeias  direct  an  aqueous  and  spi- 
rttuous  distillation  to  be  made  from  these 
berries;  and  the  Edinburg  College  orders 
the  oleum  essentiule  piperis  Jamuicensis. 

Pimento    See  Pimenta. 

Pimpernel.  The  Anagallis  arvensis  is 
somet.mes  so  called.  See  Anagallis. 

Pimpernel,  -water.  See   Becabunga. 

P1MPINELLA.  (Quasi  bipinella  or 
bipenula,  from  the  double  penate  order  of 
its  leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system  Class,  Pen- 
tundria.  Order,  Digynia.  Pimpinella. 

2  The  systematic  name  of  the  Fimpi- 
nella alba.  Pimpinella  nostras.  Several 
species  of  pimpinella  were  formerly  used 
officinally;  but  the  roots  which  obtain  a 
place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edin- 
burg Pharmacopoeia,  are  those  of  the 
Burnet  saxifragr,  the  Pimpinella  saxifraga 
of  Linnxus  .— foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  radi- 
culitis subrotwidis,  snmmis  linearibus.  They 
have  an  unpleasant  smell;  and  a  hot,  pun- 
gent, bitterish  taste:  they  are  recommen- 
ded by  several  writers  as  a  stomachic  :  in 
the  way  of  gargle,  they  have  been  em- 
ployed for  dissolving  viscid  mucus,  and  to 
stimulate  the  tongue  when  that  organ  be- 
comes paralytic. 

Pimpinella  alba.  A  variety  of  the  pim- 
pinella magna,  whose  root  is  indifferently 
used  with  that  of  the  greater  pimpinell, 
called  radix  pimpinella  nigra.  See  also 
Pimpinella. 

Pimpinella  anisum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  anise  plant.  See  Anisum. 

PmriNELLA  italic*.  The  root  which 
bears  this  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias 
is  that  of  the  Sanguisorba  officinalis  of  Lin- 
nxus.     It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Pimpinella  magma.  The  systematic 
hamc  of  the  greater  pimpinella.  See  Pim- 
pinella nigra. 

Pimti  sella  \-inm.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Pimpinella  magna  of  Linnaeus,  has 
been  lately  extolled  in  the  cure  of  erysipe- 
latous ulcerations,  tinea  capitis,  rheuma- 
tism, and  other  diseases. 

Pimpinella  nostras.  See  Pimpinella. 

Pimpinella  svmkiiv.v.  The  systema- 
tic  name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage.  See 
Pimpinella. 
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Pinastelltjm.  (From  pinus,  the  pine- 
tree  ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  resem- 
ble those  of  the  pine-tiee.)  Hog's  fennel. 
See  Peucedanum. 

Pinea.  The  stone-pine.  The  young  and 
fresh  fruit  of  this  plant,  Pinus  pinea  of 
Linnaeus,  are  eaten  in  some  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  almonds  here,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  wiih  sugar.  They  are  nu- 
tritive, demulcent,  and  laxative. 

PINEAL  GLAND.  (Called  pineal  from 
pinea,  a  pine-apple,  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  that  fruit.)  Glundula  pinea- 
lis.  Conarium.  A  small  heart-like  sub- 
stance, about  the  size  of  a  pea,  situated 
immediately  over  the  corpora  quadrige- 
mina,  and  hanging  from  the  thalami  nervo- 
rum npticorunx  by  two  crura  or  peduncles. 
Its  use  is  not  known.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Pine-apple.  See  Ananas. 

Pine-thistle.  See  Carlina  gummifera. 

Pineus  puhgans    See  liicinus  major. 

PINGUEDO.  (From  piuguis,  fat.)  Fat. 
See  Fat.  u 

Pinguicula.  (Flfom  pinguis,  fat,  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  fat  to  the 
touch.)  Sanicida  montana.  Sunicula  ebo- 
racensis.  Viola  palustris.  T.iparis.  Cu- 
cullata.  Dodecatheon  Plinii.  Butter-wort. 
Yorkshire  fanicle.  The  remarkable  unctu- 
osity  of  this  plant,  Pinguicula  vulgaris  of 
Linnaeus,  has  caused  it  to  be  applied  to 
chaps,  and  as  a  pomat  im  to  the  hair, 
Decoctions  of  the  leaves  in  broths  are 
used  by  the  common  people  in  Wales  as  a 
cathartic. 

Pinhones  indici.     See  Ricinus  major. 

Pink,  Indian.  See  Spigelia. 

Pinna,  {llmct,  a  wing.)  The  name  of 
the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  nose, 
and  the  broad  part  of  the  ear. 

Pinnaculum.  (Dim.  of  pinna,  a  wing.) 
A  pinnacle.  A  name  of  the  uvula  from 
its  shape. 

PINUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monotcia. 
Order,  Monadelphia.  The  pine-tree. 

Pinus  abies.  The  Norway  spruce  fir, 
which  affords  the  pix  Burgundica.  See 
Burgundy  pitch. 

Pinus  balsamea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Canada  bal- 
sam. See  Balsamum  Canadense. 

Pincs  la-vx  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  gives  us  the  agaric  and 
Venice  turpentine.  See  Aguricus  ulbus, 
and  Terebinthinu  veneta. 

Pinus  picea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  silver  fir.     See   Terebinthina  communis. 

Pinus  pinea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  stone-pine  tree.  See  Pinea. 

Pints  bjlvestbis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Scotch  fir.     See  Pic  liquida. 

PIPER.       (From    t'.tt«,    to    concoct, 
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because  by  its  heat  it  assists  digestion.) 
Pepper.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandria. 
Order,  Trigynia. 

Piper  album.  Leucopiper.  See  Piper  ni- 
grum. 

Piper  brash.ia.noi.  Guinea  pepper. 

Piper  calecuticum.    Guinea  pepper. 

Piper  caryophyllatum.  Jamaica  pep- 
per. 

Piper  caudatttm.  See  Cubebte. 

Piper  cueeba.  The  plant  whose  ber- 
ries are  called  cubebs.     See  Cubebx. 

Piper  decorticatum.     White  pepper. 

Piper  fayasci.    The  clove-berry  tree. 

Piper  guincense.  See  Piper  indicum. 

Piper  hispaxicum.  See  Piper  indicum. 

PIPER  INDICUM.  Capsicum.  Jjida 
chilli.  Capo  molago.  Solatium  urens.  Si- 
liquastrum  Plinii.  Piper  Brazilianum.  Pi- 
per Guincense.  Piper  Calecuticum.  Piper 
Hispanicum.  Piper  Lusitanicum.  Cayenne 
pepper.  Guinea  pepper.  This  species  of 
pepper  is  obtained  from  the  Capsicum  an- 
nuum  of  Linnaeus : — caule  herbaceo,  pe- 
dunculis  solitariis.  As  an  aromatic  of  the 
stimulant  kind,  it  is  efficacious  in  some 
paralytic  and  gouty  cases,  or  to  promote 
excitement  where  the  bodily  organs  are 
languid  and  torpid. 

Piper  indicum.  Guinea  or  Indian  pep- 
per. 

Piper  jamaicexse.  See  Pimenta. 

Piper  loxoum.  JVtacropiper.  Acapat- 
ii.  Cuiu  tripali.  Pimpilim.  Long  pep- 
per. Piper  longum  of  L.nnaeus  : — foliis  cor- 
datis  petiolatis  sessilibusque.  The  berries 
or  grains  of  this  plant  are  gathered  while 
green,  and  dried  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
when  they  change  to  a  blackish  or  dark 
grey  colour.  They  possess  precisely  the 
same  qualities  as  the  piper  indicum,  only 
in  a  weaker  degree. 

Piper  lusitanicum.    See  Piper  indicum. 

Piter  muhale.    See  Illecebra. 

Piper  nigrum.  Mdanopiper.  Molago 
codi.  Lada.  Piper  aromaticum.  Black 
pepper.  This  species  of  pepper  is  ob- 
tained in  the  East  Indies,  from  the  Piper 
nigrum  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  ovatis  septem- 
ntrviis  glabris,  petiolis  simplicissimis.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  tl.e  other 
peppers.  The  black  and  white  pepper  are 
both  obtained  from  the  same  tree,  the  dif- 
ference depending  on  their  preparation  and 
degrees  of  maturity. 

Pipsritis.  (From  piper,  pepper,  so 
called  because  its  leaves  and  roots  are 
biting  like  pepper  to  the  taste.)  The  herb 
dittany  or  lepidium. 

Piq,ueti  receptaculum.  The  thoracic 
duct. 

Piramidalia  corpora.  See  Corpora  pyra- 
midalia. 

PIS  IFOR  ME  OS.  The  fourth  bone  of 
the  first  row  of  the  carpus. 

Pismire..  See  Formica. 


Piss-a-bed.  See  Taraxacum. 

Pissasphaltus.  (From  7riv<r«.,  pitch, 
and  mttKroc,  bitumen.)  The  thicker  kind 
of  rock  oil. 

PISTACIA.  {TliTttKix,  supposed  to  be  a 
Syrian  word.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  JJioe- 
cia.    Order,  Pentandria. 

Pistacia  ieittiscus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  mastick. 
See  Mastiche. 

Pistacia  nux.  Pistachio-nut.  An  ob- 
longvpointed  nut,  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  filbert,  including  a  kernel  of  a  pale 
greenish  colour,  covered  with  a  yellow 
or  greenish  skin.  It  is  the  produce  of  a 
large  tree,  the  Pistacia  vera  of  Linnaeus  .- 
— foliis  imparipennatis ;  foliolis  subovutis 
recurvis.  Pistachio-nuts  have  a  sweetish 
unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  sweet 
almonds,  and,  like  the  latter,  afford  an 
oil,  and  may  be  formed  into  an  emulsion. 

Pistacia  terebinthus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Cy- 
prus turpentine.  See  Chio  turpentine. 

Pistacia  vera.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  nuces  pistacia. 
See  Pistacia  nux. 

Pistachio-nut.  See  Pistacia  nux. 

Pistolochia.  (From  cr/roc,  faithful,  and 
xo^i/ct,  parturition,  so  called  because  it  was 
thought  to  promote  delivery.)  Birth 
wort. 

Pitch.  Pix.  Pix  sicca.  The  juice  of  a 
species  of  fir,  extracted  by  incisions  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  detergent  by  surgeons. 

Pitch,  Burgundy.  See  Pix  arida. 

Pitch,  Jews.  See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

Pitch-tree.  See  Picea. 

Pittacium.  (From  kitto,,  pitch.)  A 
pitch  plaster. 

Pittota.  i  From  jtitt*,  pitch.)  Medi- 
cines in  which  pitch  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient. 

P1TU1TA.  Phlegm,  or  viscid  and  glu- 
tinous mucus. 

PITUITARY  GLAND.  Glandula  pe- 
tuitaria  A  gland  situated  within  the  era- 
niMm,  between  a  duplicature  of  the  dura 
mater,  in  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphaenoiu 
bone. 

PITUITARY  MEMBRANE.  Membrana 
pituitaria.  Schneiderian  membrane.  The 
mucus  membrane  that  lines  the  nostrils 
and  sinuses,  communicating  with  the  nose, 
is  so  called,  because  it  secretes  the  mucus 
of  those  parts,  to  which  the  ancients  have 
assigned  the  name  of  pituita. 

PITYRIASIS  (From  ^-/Tt/gov,  bran,  so 
named  from  its  branny-hke  appearance.) 
A  gftius  in  the  second  order,  or  scaly 
diseases,  of  Dr.  Willan's  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. The  pityriasis  consists  of  irregular 
patches  of  small  thin  scales,  which  repeat- 
edly form  and  separate,  but  never  collect 
into  crusts,  nor  are  attended  with  redness 
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or  inflammation,  as  in  the  lepra  and  scaly  and  sides  ;  it  seldom  appears  irr  the  skin 
tetter.  Dr.  Willan  distinguishes  pityriasis  over  the  sternum,  or  along  the  spine  of 
from  the  porrigo  of  the  Latins,  which  has  the  back.  Interstices  of  proper  skin  co- 
a  more  extensive  signification,  and  com-  lour  are  more  numerous,  and  largest  at 
prebends  a  disease  of  the  scalp,  terminat-  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back, 
ing  in  ulceration  ;  whereas  the  former  is,  where  the  scales  are  often  small,  distinct, 
by  the  best  Greek  authors,  represented  a3  and  a  little  depressed.  The  face,  nates, 
always  dry  and  scaly.  Thus,  according  to  and  lower  extremities  are  least  affected  ; 
Alexander  and  Paulus,  pityriasis  is  charac-  the  patches  are  found  upon  the  arms,  but 
terised  by  "the  separation  of  slight  fur-  mostly  on  the  inside,  where  they  are  dis- 
furaceous  substances  from  the  surface  of  tinct  and  of  different  sizes, 
the  head,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  The  pityriasis  versicolor  is  not  a  cuticular 
without  ulceration."  Their  account  of  disease  ;  for  when  the  cuticle  is  abraded 
this  appearance  is  conformable  to  expe-  from  any  of  the  patches,  the  sallow  colour 
rience  ;  and  the  two  varieties  of  it  which  remains  as  befure  in  the  skin  or  retemu- 
thcy  have  pointed  out  may  be  denominat-  cosum.  This  singular  appearance  is  not 
ed,  Pityriasis  capitis,  and  Pityriasis  versi-  attended  with  any  internal  disorder,  nor 
color.  with  any  troublesome   symptom,  except  a 

Pityriasis  capitis,  when  it  affects  very  little  itching  or  irritation  felt  on  getting 
young  infants,  is  termed  by  nurses  the  into  bed,  and  after  strong  exercise,  or 
dandrift".  It  appears  at  the  upper  edge  drinking  warm  liquors.  There  is  in  some 
of  the  forehead  and  temples,  as  a  slight  cases  a  slight  exanthema,  partially  distri- 
whitish  scurf  set  in  the  form  of  a  horse-  buted  among  the  discoloured  patches  ;  and 
shoe ;  on  other  parts  of  the  head  there  are  sometimes  an  appearance  like  the  lichen 
large  scales,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  pileus  ;  but  eruptions  of  this  kind  are  ne»t 
flat  and  semipdliicid.  Sometimes,  how-  permanent,  neither  do  they  produce  any 
ever,  they  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  change  in  the  original  form  of  the  com- 
hairy  scalp,  being  close  together,  and  im-  plaint.  The  duration  of  the  pityriasis 
bricated.  A  similar  appearance  may  take  versicolor  is  always  considerable.  Dr. 
place  in  adults  ;  but  it  is  usually  the  effects  Willan  has  observed  its  continuance  in 
of  lepra,  scaly  tetter,  or  some  general  dis-  some  persons  for  four,  five,  or  six  years, 
ease  of  the  skin.  It  is  not  limited  to  any  age  or   sex.     Its 

Elderly  persons  have  the  pityriasis  capi-  causes  are  not  pointed  out  with  certainty, 
tis  in  nearly  the  same  form  as  infants  ;  the  Several  patients  have  referred  it  to  fruit 
only  difference  is,  that  this  complaint  in  old  taken  in  too  great  quantities;  some  have 
people  occasions  larger  exfoliations  of  the  thought  it  was  produced  by  eating  mush- 
cuticle,  rooms  ;    others    by  exposure    to    sudden 

The  pityriasis  versicolor  chiefly  affects  alterations  of  cold  and  heat.  In  some 
the  arms,  breast,  and  abdomen.  It  is  individuals,  who  had  an  irritable  skin, 
diffused  very  irregularly;  and  being  of  a  and  occasionally  used  violent  exercise,  the 
different  colour  from  the  usual  skin  colour,  complaint  has  been  produced,  or  at  least 
it  exhibits  a  singular  chequered  appear-  much  aggravated,  by  wearing-  flannel  next 
ance.  These  irregular  patches,  which  are  to  the  skin.  It  is  likewise  often  observed 
at  first  small,  and  of  a  brown  or  yellow  in  persons  who  had  resided  for  a  length  of 
hue,  appear  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  time  in  a  tropical  climate, 
about  the  mamma:,  clavicles,  &c.  En-  Ptx  arida.  Formerly  called  Pix  Bur- 
larging  gradually,  they  assume  a  tesselated  gundica.  The  prepared  resin  of  the  Pinus 
form  ;  in  other  cases  they  are  branched,  abies  of  Linnaeus  :— foliis  solitaries  subte- 
so  as  to  resemble  the  foliaceous  lichens  tragonis  acutiusculis  distichis,  ramis  infra 
growing  on  the  bark  of  trees  ;  and  some-  nudis  coni  scylmdraceis  It  is  of  a  solid 
times,  when  the  discolouration  is  not  con-  consistence,  yet  somewhat  soft,  of  a 
tinuous,  they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  map  reddish  brown  colour,  and  not  disagreeable 
being  distributed  on  the  skin  like  islands,  smell  It  is  i.sed  externally  as  a  stimulant 
continents,  peninsulas,  &c  All  the  dis-  in  form  of  plaster  in  catarrh,  pertussis,  and 
coloured  parts  are  slightly  rough,    with    dyspnoea. 

minute  scales,  which  soon  fall  off,  but  are  Pix  burgundica.  Burgundy  pitch.  See 
constantly  replaced  by  others    This  scurf,    Pix  arida 

or  scaliness,  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  Pix  liq.uida.  Tar.  Tar  is  produced 
sides  and  epigastric  region.  The  cuticular  from  the  Pinus  sylvestris  of  Linnaeus  : — 
lines  are  somewhat  deeper  in  the  patches  foliis  geminis  rigidis.  co?iis  ovato  conicis 
than  on  the  contiguous  parts  ;  but  there  is  longitudine,  foliorum  subgeminis  basi  rotun- 
no  elevated  border,  or  distinguishing  boun-  datis,  by  cutting  it  into  pieces,  which, 
dary  between  the  discoloured  part  of  the  are  enclosed  in  a  large  oven  constructed 
skin,  and  that  which  retains  its  natural  for  the  purpose.  It  is  well  known  for  its 
colour.  The  discolouration  rarely  extends  economical  uses  Tar-water,  or  water 
over  the  whole  body  It  is  strongest  and  impregnated  with  the  more  soluble  parts 
fullest  round  the  umbilicus,  on  the  breasts,   of  tar,  was  sometime  ago  a  very  fashion - 
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able  remedy  in  a  variety  of  complaints, 
but  is  in  the  present  practice  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Placebo.  I  will  please  :  an  epithet  given 
to  any  medicine  adapted  more  to  please 
than  benefit  the  patient. 

PLACENTA.  (From  vkxy.xt,  a  cake,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cake.) 
The  placenta  is  a  circular,  flat,  vascular, 
and  apparently  fleshy  substance,  different 
in  its  diameter  in  different  subjects,  but 
usually  extending'  about  six  inches,  or  up- 
wards, over  about  one-fourth  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  ovum  in  pregnant  women. 
It  is  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness  in  the 
middle,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner 
towards  the  circumference  fn>m  which  the 
membranes  are  continued.  The  placenta 
is  the  principal  medium  by  which  the  com- 
munication between  the  parent  and  child 
is  preserved  ;  but  though  all  have  allowed 
the  importance  of  the  office  which  it  per- 
forms, there  has  been  a  v..nety  of  opinions 
on  the  nature  of  that  office,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

Tba  of  the  placenta  which  is 

attached  to  the  uterus  by  the  intervention 
of  the  connecting  membrane,  is  lobulated 
and  convex  ;  but  the  other,  which  is  co- 
vered with  the  amnion  and  chorion,  is  con- 
cave and  smooth,  except  the  little  emi- 
nences made  by  the  blood-vessels.  It  is 
seldom  found  aitached  to  the  same  part  of 
the  uterus  in  two  successive  births  ;  and, 
though  it  most  frequently  rtdheres  to  the 
anterior  part,  it  is  occasionally  fixed  to 
any  other,  even  to  the  os  uteri,  in  which 
state  it  becomes  a  cause  of  a  dangerous 
haemorrhage  at  the  time  of  partuvition. 
The  placenta  is  composed  of  arteries  and 
veins,  with  a  mixture  of  pulpy  or  cellular" 
substance.  Of  these  there  are  two  orders, 
very  curiously  interwoven  with  each  other. 
The  first  is  a  continuation  of  those  from 
the  funis,  which  ramify  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  placenta,  the  arteries  run- 
ning over  the  veins,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  the  placenta;  and  then, 
sinking  into  its  substance,  anastomose  and 
divide  into  innumerable  small  branches. 
The  second  order  proceeds  from  the 
uterus  ;  and  these  ramify  in  a  similar 
manner  with  those  from  the  funis,  as  appears 
when  a  placenta  is  injected  from  those  of 
the  parent.  The  veins,  in  their  ramifica- 
tions, accompany  the  arteries  as  in  other 
parts.  There  have  been  many  different 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  circulates  between  the 
parent  and  child,  during  its  continuance  in 
the  uterus.  For  a  long  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  intercourse  between  them 
was  uninterrupted,  and  that  the  blood  pro- 
pelled by  the  powers  of  the  parent  per- 
vaded, by  a  continuance  of  the  same 
force,  the  vascular  system  of  the  foetus ; 
but  repeated  attempts  haying  been  made 


without  success  to  inject  the  whole  pla- 
centa, funis  and  foetus,  from  the  vessels  of 
the  parent,  or  any  part  of  the  uterus, 
from  the  vessels  of  the  funis,  and  it  is  now 
generally  allowed,  that  the  two  systems  of 
vessels  in  the  placenta,  one  of  which  may 
be  called  maternal,  the  other  fatal,  are 
distinct.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the 
blood  of  the  foetus  is,  with  regard  to  its 
formation,  increase,  and  circulation,  un- 
connected with,  and  totally  independent 
of  the  parent ;  except  that  the  matter  by 
which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  formed 
must  be  derived  from  the  parent.  It  is 
thought  that  which  has  probably  under- 
gone some  preparatory  changes  in  its  pas- 
sage throngh  the  uterus,  is  conducted  by 
the  uterine  or  maternal  arteries  of  the 
placenta  to  some  cells  or  small  cavities,  in 
which  it  is  deposited  ;  and  that  some  part 
of  it,  or  something  secreted  from  it,  is 
absorbed  by  the  foetal  veins  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  foetus 
for  its  nutriment.  When  the  blood  winch 
circulates  in  the  foetus  requires  any  altera- 
tion in  its  qualities,  or  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  course  of  the  circulation,  it  is 
carried  by  the  arteries  of  the  funis  to  the 
placenta,  in  the  cells  of  which  it  is  depo- 
sited, and  then  absorbed  by  the  maternal 
\ems  of  the  placenta,  and  conducted  to 
the  uterus,  whence  it  may  enter  the  com- 
mon circulation  of  the  parent.  Thus  it 
appears,  according  to  the  opinion  of  liar- 
vey,  that  the  placenta  performs  the  office 
of  a  gland,  conveying  air,  or  secreting 
the  nutritious  juices  from  the  blood 
brought  from  the  parent  by  the  arteries  of 
the  uterus,  and  carried  to  t':e  foetus  by 
the  veins  of  the  funis,  in  a  manner  proba- 
bly not  unlike  to  that  in  which  milk  is 
secreted  and  absorbed  from  the  breasts. 
The  veins  in  the  placenta  are  mentioned 
as  the  absorbents,  because  no  lymphatic 
vessels  have  yet  been  found  in  the  pla- 
centa or  funis  ;  nor  are  there  any  nerves  in 
these  parts  ;  so  that  the  only  communica- 
tions hitherto  discovered  between  the  pa- 
rent and  child,  is  by  the  sanguineous  sys- 
tem. The  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  blood  circulates  between  the  parent 
and  child  are  chiefly  drawn  from  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  funis.  'When  it  was 
supposed  that  the  child  was  supplied  with 
blood  in  a  direct  stream  from  the  parent, 
it  was  asserted  that,  on  the  division  of  the 
funis,  if  that  part  next  to  the  placenta 
was  not  secured  by  a  ligature,  the  parent 
would  be  brought  into  extreme  danger  by 
the  haemorrhage  which  must  necessarily 
follow.  But  this  opinion,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  several  peculiarities  in  the 
management  of  the  funis  and  placenta,  is 
proved  not  to  be  true  :  for,  if  the  funis  be 
compressed  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  whilst  the  circulation  in  it 
is  going  on,  the  arteries-  between  the  part 
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compressed  and  the  child  throb  violently, 
but  those  between  the  compression  and  the 
placenta  have  no  pulsation ;  but  the  vein 
between  the  part  compressed  and  the  pla- 
centa swells,  and  that  part  next  to  the 
foetus  becomes  flaccid.  But  if,  under  ihe 
same  circumstances,  ihe  funis  be  divided, 
and  that  part  next  the  child  be  not  secured, 
the  child  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 
life  by  the  haemorrhage ;  yet  the  mother 
would  suffer  no  inconvenience  if  the  other 
part  was  neglected.  It  is  moreover  proved, 
that  a  woman  may  die  of  an  haemorrhage 
occasioned  by  a  separation  ofthe  placenta, 
and  the  child  be  nevertheless  born,  after 
her  death,  in  perfect  health.  But  if  the 
placenta  be  injured,  without  separation, 
either  by  the  rupture  ofthe  vessels  which 
pass  upon  its  inner  surface,  or  in  any  other 
way,  the  child  being  deprived  of  its  proper 
blood,  would  perish,  yet  the  parent  might 
escape  without  injury.  See  also  Secundines. 
Placentula.  (Yiim.  of  placenta.)  A  small 
placenta. 

Pladarotis.  (From  srAstcfagoc,  moist, 
flaccid.)  A  fungous  and  flaccid  tumour 
within  the  eyedid. 

PLANTAGO  (From  planta,  the  sole 
of  the  feet;  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  leaves,  or  because  its  leaves  lie  upon 
the  ground  and  are  trodden  upon.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnacan  system.  Class,  Tetandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.    The  plantain. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cen- 
tinervia.  Polyneuron.  Plantago  latifolia. 
Plantago  major  of  Linnaeus  : — -foliis  ovatis 
glabris,  scapo  tereti,  spica  flosculis  imbrica- 
tis.  This  plant  was  retained  until  very 
lately  in  the  materia  medica  ofthe  Edin- 
burgh College,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
mentioned  as  the  pharmaceutical  part  of 
the  plant ;  they  have  a  weak  herbaceous 
smell,  an  austere,  bitterish,  subsaline  taste; 
and  their  qualities  are  said  to  be  refrige- 
rant, attenuating,  substyptic,  and  diuretic. 
Plantago  latifolia.  See  Plantago. 
Plantai.o  major.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  broad-leaved  plantain.  See  Plan- 
tago. 

l'i.  ixtago  psyllium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  branching  plantain.  See  Psyl- 
lium. 

Plantain.  See  Plantago. 
Plantain-tree.  See  Jllusa  paradisiaca. 
PLANTABIS.  {Plantaris,  sc:v  muscn- 
lus.  From  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  ;o 
which  it  belongs.)  Tibialis  gracilis  vulgo 
plantaris  of  Winslow.  Extensor  tarsi  mi- 
nor vulgo  plantaris  of  Douglas.  A  muscle 
of  the  foot,  situated  on  the  leg,  that  assists 
the  soleus,  and  pulls  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  knee  from  between  the  hones.  It 
is  sometimes,  though  seldom,  found  want- 
ing on  both  sides.  This  long  and  slender 
muscle,  which  is  situated  under  the  gas- 
trocnemius   externus,  arises,   by   a   thin 


fleshy  origin,  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  lemo- 
ns. It  adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint,  and,  after  running  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards,  for  the  space  of 
three  or  four  inches,  along  the  second  ori- 
gin of  the  gastrocnemius  internus,  and 
under  the  gastrocnemius  externus,  termi- 
nates in  a  long,  thin,  and  slender  tendon, 
which  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  tendo 
Achilhs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  This 
tendon  sometimes  sends  off  an  aponeuro- 
sis that  loses  itself  in  the  capsular  ligament, 
but  it  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  form 
the  aponeurosis  that  is  spread  over  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, and  as  its  name  would  seem  to  im- 
ply. Its  use  is  to  assist  the  gastrocnemii 
in  extending  the  foot.  It  likewise  serves 
to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
knee  from  being  pinched. 

Planum  os.  {Planus,  soft,  smooth; 
appHed  to  a  bone  whose  surface  is  smooth 
or  flat.)  The  papyraceous  or  orbital  por- 
tion ofthe  ethmoid  bone  was  formerly  so 
called. 

Plaster,  ammoniacum.  See  Emplastrum 
ammoniaci. 

Plaster,  ammoniacum,  -with  mercury  See 
Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro. 

Plaster,  blistering  fly.  See  Emplastrum 
lytu. 

Plaster,  compound  Galbanum.  See  Em- 
plastrum Galbuni  composition. 

Plaster,  compound  pitch.  See  Emplas- 
trum picis  compositum. 

Plaster,  common.  See  Emplastrum  cumini. 
Plaster,  lead.   See  Emplastrum  plumbi. 
Plaster,   mercurial.    See   Emplastrum  hy- 
drargyri. 

Plaster  of  opium.    See  Emplastrum  opii. 
Plaster,  resin.  See  Emplastrum  resinx. 
Plaster,  soap.  See  Emplastrum  saponis. 
Plaster,  wux.  See  Emplastrum  ceroe. 
Plata.     (From   ttkhtuc,   broad.)      The 
shoulder-blade. 

Platiasmus.  (From  nkatu;,  broad.)  A 
defect  in  the  speech  in  consequence  of  too 
broad  a  mouth. 

PLATINA.  A  metal  so  called.  (The 
name  platina  was  given  to  this  metal  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  word  plato,  which  sig- 
nifies silver  in  vheir  language,  by  way  of 
comparison  with  that  mccal,  whose  colour 
it  imitates;  or  from  the  river  Plata,  near 
which  it  is  founds  it  exists  in  nature,  only 
in  a  metallic  state  in  small  grains,  combi- 
ned with  iron,  copper,  plumbago,  &c.  The 
largest  mass  of  which  we  have  heard,  is 
one  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  in  the 
possession  ofthe  Royal  Society  of  Bergara. 
It  is  found  in  the  parishes  of  Novita  and 
Citaria,  north  from  Choco  in  Peru,  and 
near  Carthagena  in  South  America.  It  was 
unknown  in  Europe  before  the  year  1748. 
Don  Antonio  Ulloa  then  gave  the  first  in- 
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formation  concerning  its  existence  in  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage  with  the  French 
academicians  to  Peru. 

Properties — Flatina  purified  from  all 
extraneous  mixture  is  of  a  white  colon.-, 
intei mediate  between  that  of  silver  and 
tin.  It  is  the  hardest  of  ah  metals.  Its 
specific  gravity  bein#  from  20.6  to  23, 
makes  it  by  far  the  heaviest  body  known. 
It  is  hard,  malleable,  ductile,  laminable 
like  goid  ;  but  to  what  degree  is  not  yet 
ascertained.  We  have  seen  pLtina  drawn 
into  a  wire  of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the 
two-thousandth  part  ot  an  inch.  It  is  the 
most  infusible  of  .11  the  metals.  It  cannot 
be  melted  (in  a  considerable  quantity  at 
least,)  by  the  most  violent  heat  of  our 
furnaces,  but  may  be  fused  by  the  heat  of 
a  burning  lens,  or  by  the  assistance  of  oxi- 
gen  gas.  When  pure,  its  parts  may  be 
made  to  combine  or  weld,  by  hammering 
in  a  white  heat ;  a  property  confined  to 
this  metal  and  iron.  It  suffers  no  altera- 
tion from  the  action  of  air;  neither  water, 
the  earths,  nor  the  salino-lerrene  substan- 
ces have  any  power  of  re-action  upon  it. 
Potash  acts  upon  it  at  high  temperature. 
It  is  not  oxidated  when  exposed  red-hot  to 
the  ;.ir,  tor  a  very  long  time.  Ii  may  how- 
ever be  ox'dalcd  by  the  galvano-elcctric 
spark,  and  by  the  nitro-muriatic  aeid. 
This  acid  dissolves  it  and  assumes  first  a 
yellow  and  afterwards  a  deep  orange  co- 
lour. The  solution  tinges  animal  substan- 
ces with  a  dark  colour,  and  may  be  decom- 
posed by  alkalies  and  by  muriate  and  ni- 
trate of  ammonia,  which  have  no  effect  on 
solutions  of  gold.  No  other  acid  exerci- 
ses any  action  upon  it.  The  oxid  of  pla- 
tina which  is  a  triple  compound,  consist- 
ing of  ammonia,  muriatic  acid,  and  pla- 
tina, may  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  a 
violent  heat.  Platina  combines  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  with  considerable  fa- 
cility. It  unites  with  the  greater  number 
of  the  metals  by  fusion.  Of  these  alloys, 
that  with  copper  is  the  most  valuable,  as 
it  is  ductile,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
«nd  does  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  air; 
the  rest  of  them  are  very  little  known. 

JMethod  of  obtaining  Platina. — The  pro- 
cesses mest  commonly  employed  to  obtain 
pure  platina,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Take  equal  parts  of  platina  in  grains, 
and  acidulous  tannte  of  potash,  put  the 
mixture  into  a  well  luted  crucible,  and  ex- 
pose it  for  two  hours  to  a  violent  heat. 
The  platina  fuses,  but  it  becomes  brittle 
and  whiter  than  platina  is  in  common  ; 
then  expose  it  to  a  very  strong  heat  under 
a  muffle,  by  which  means  all  the  arsenic 
combined  with  it  will  be  disengaged,  and 
the  platina  remain  behind  in  a  malleable 
state. 

2.  Platina  may  likewise  be  obtained 
pure,  by  decomposing  the  nitro-muriatic 


solution  of  common  platina,  by  muriate  of 
ammonia,  beating  the  precipitate  inlcnse- 
ly,  and  stamping  it  when  of  a  white  heat 
into  one  mass:  or,  by  assisting  the  fusion 
with  a  stream  of oxigen  gas. 

3.  Jannetty's  process,  which  is  consider- 
ed as  the  best,  and  which  is  generally  used 
for  obtaining  malleable  platina,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Triturate  common  Platina  with  water, 
to  wash  off  every  contaminating  matter 
that  water  can  carry  away.  Mix  the  pla- 
tina with  about  one-fifth  part  of  arsenious 
acid  and  one-fifteenth  part  of  potash  ;  put- 
ting the  whole  in  a  proper  crucible,  in  the 
following  manner  :  having  well  heated  the 
crucible  and  the  furnace  receiving  it,  put 
in  one-third  of  the  mixture,  apply  to  this 
a  strong  heat,  and  add  one-third  more : 
after  a  renewed  application  of  heat,  throw 
in  the  last  portion.  After  a  thorough  fu- 
sion of  the  whole,  cool  and  break  the 
mass.  Then  fuse  it  a  second  time,  and,  if 
necessary,  even  a  third  time,  till  it  ceases 
to  be  magnetic.  Break  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  melt  those  pieces  in  separate  crucibles, 
and  in  portions  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
the  platina  to  each  crucible,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  and  half  a  pound 
of  potash.  After  cooling  the  contents  of 
the  different  crucibles  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition,  in  order  to  have  them  throughout 
of  equal  thickness,  heat  them  under  a 
muffle  to  volatilize  the  arse#ious  acid,  and 
maintain  them  in  this  state,  without  in- 
crease of  heat,  for  the  space  of  six  hours. 
Heat  them,  next,  in  common  oil,  till  the 
oil  shall  have  evaporated  to  dryness.  Then 
immerse  them  in  nitric  acid,  boil  them  in 
water,  heat  them  to  redness  in  a  crucible, 
and  hammer  them  into  a  dense  mass.  They 
are  now  fit  to  be  healed  in  a  naked  fire, 
and  hammered  into  bars  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  liichter  directs,  in  order  to  purify 
platina,  and  render  it  malleable,  the  fol- 
lowing process :  dissolve  platina  of  com- 
merce in  nitre  muriatic  acid,  and  let  fall 
into  this  solution  potash,  until  a  precipi- 
tate begins  to  appear;  then  add  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  till  the  whole  is 
precipitated.  Wash  the  precipitate  till 
the  water  that  passes  do  not  change  its 
colour  by  adding  to  it  pnissiate  of  potash. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  and  mix  with  it  1.5 
times  it  weight  of  soda,  freed  from  its 
water  of  crystallization ;  press  it  into  a 
crucible,  but  not  so  as  to  fill  it,  heat  it 
gradually,  and  raise  the  heat  till  it  fi 

Platycoiua.  (From  srxstTt/?,  broad,  and 
*"§»,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.)  An  enlarged 
pupil. 

1'i.ATYoriiTHALMC-M.  (From  cr>.«TOf, 
broad,  and  c<p6x*.fAos,  the  eye ;  so  called 
because  it  is  used  by  women  to  enlarge  the 
eye.)  Antimony. 
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Plattprtlmim.    (From  «r^*Tu?,  broad,  the  freedom  of  respiration,  which  is  dis- 
and  -pvkkov,  a  leaf.)     Broad  leaved.  turbed  by  the  least  pressure  on  the  lungs. 

PLATYSMA    MYOIDES.     (From  «*-   If  the    point  of   a  sword    penetrates  be- 
Tt/c,  broad,  pi/c,  a  muscle,  and  «/<foc,  resem-   tween  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  ot  the  tho- 
blance.)     Musculus  cutaneut  of  Winslow.   rax,  the    lungs  on  that  side  cease  to  per- 
Quadratus    gen<e    vel    Latissimus    colli   of  form  their  office,  because  the  air   being 
Douglas.        Latissimus   colli    of    Albinus.   admitted  through  the  wound,  prevents  the 
Quadratus  genx,   seu   tetragonus   of  Win-   dilatation  of  that   lobe,   while  the  other 
slow,  and  thoraco-maxilli  facial  of  Dumas,   lobe,  which   is    separated  from  it  by  the 
A  thin   muscle  on  the  side  of  the  neck,   mediastinum,   remains  unhurt,   and  con- 
immediately  under  the  skin,  that   assists   tinues  to  perform  its  functions  as  usual, 
in  drawing  the  skin  of  the  cheek  down-        PLEUIUT1S.     (From  vmv^o.,  the  mem- 
wards  ;  and   when    the   mouth  is  shut,  it   brane  lining  the  lungs.)     Pleurisy,  or  in- 
draws'all  that  part  of  the  skin  to  which   flammation  of  the   pleura.     A  species  of 
it  is  connected  below  the  lower  jaw  up-  pneumonia  of  Cullen.     See  Pneumonia.    In 
wards.  some  instances  the  inflammation  is  partial, 

Plkctan^.  (From  tmkto),  to  fold.)  or  affects  one  place  in  particular,  which  is 
The  horns  of  the  uterus.  commonly  on  the  right  side  ;  but  in  gene- 

Plectkum.      (From   ttmtt*,   to  strike,    ral,  a  morbid   affection  is    communicated 
so    named  from    their   resemblance   to  a   throughout  its  whole  extent.     The  disease 
drum-stick.)     A  drum-stick.     The  styloid   is  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by 
process  of  the  os  petrosum  and  the  uvulae,   all  the  causes  which   usually  give  rise  to 
Plt-kosis.     See  Plethora.  all  inflammatory    complaints  ;    and  it  at- 

Pl>:smonk.     See  Plethora.  tacks  chiefly  those  of  a  vigorous  constitu- 

PLETHORA.  (From  ttkhQo),  to  fill.)  tion  and  plethoric  habit.  In  consequence 
Plesinone.  Plerosis.  An  excessive  fulness  of  the  previous  inflammation,  it  is  apt  at 
of  vessels,  or  a  redundance  of  blood.  its  departure  to  leave  behind  a  thickening 

Pleumonia.     See  Pulmonia.  of  the  pleura,  or  adhesions  to  the  ribs  and 

PLEURA.  (Pxst/ga.)  A  membrane  which  intercostal  muscles,  which  either  lay  the 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  thorax,  foundation  of  future  pneumonic  complaints, 
and  covers  its  viscera.  It  forms  a  great  or  render  the  patient  more  susceptible  of 
process,  the  mediastinum,  which  divides  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
the   thorax  into  two  cavities.    Its  use  is   than  before. 

to  render  the  surface  of  the  thorax  moist  It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
by  the  vapour  it  exhales.  The  cavity  of  side,  which  is  much  increased  by  making 
the  thorax  is  every  where  lined  by  this  a  full  inspiration,  and  is  accompanied 
smooth  and  glistening  membrane,  which  by  flushing  in  the  face,  increased  heat 
is  in  reality  two  distinct  portions  or  bags,  over  the  whole  body,  rigors,  difficulty 
which  by  being  applied  to  each  other  la-  of  laying  on  the  side  affected,  together 
terally,  form  the  septum  called  mediasti-  with  a  cough  and  nausea,  and  the  pulse 
num :  this  divides  the  cavity  into  two  is  hard,  strong,  and  frequent,  and  vi- 
parts,  and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  brates  under  the  finger  when  pressed 
vertcbrx  of  the  back ;  and  anteriorly  upon,  not  unlike  the  tense  string  of  a  mu 
to  the  sternum.  But  the  two  laminae  sical  instrument.  If  blood  is  drawn,  and 
of  which  this  septum  is  formed,  do  not  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it  will 
every  where  adhere  to  each  other ;  for  exhibit  a  thick  sizy  or  buffy  coat  on  its 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  they  are  surface.  If  the  disease  be  neglected  at. 
separated,  to  afford  a  lodgment  to  the  its  onset,  and  the  inflammation  proceeds 
heart ;  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  with  great  violence  and  rapidity,  the  lungs 
they  receive  between  them  the  thymus  themselves  becomes  affected,  the  passage 
gland.  The  pleura  is  plentifully  supplied  of  the  blood  through  them  is  stopped,  and 
with  arteries  and  veins  from  the  internal  the  patient  is  suffocated;  or  from  the 
mammary,  and  the  intercostals.  Its  nerves,  combination  of  the  two  affections,  the  in- 
which  are  very  inconsiderable,  are  derived  flammation  proceeds  on  to  suppuration, 
chiefly  from  the  dorsal  and  intercostal  and  an  abscess  is  formed.  The  prognestic 
nerves.  The  surface  of  the  pleura,  like  in  pleurisy  must  be  drawn  from  the  seve- 
that  of  the  peritoneum  and  other  mem-  rity  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  fever  and 
hranes  lining  cavities,  is  constantly  be-  inflammation  have  run  high,  and  the  pain 
dewed  with  a  serous  mixture,  which  pre-  should  cease  suddenly,  with  a  change  of 
vents  adhesions  of  the  viscera.  The.  me-  countenance  and  a  sinking  of  the  pulse, 
diastinum,  by  dividing  the  breast  into  two  great  danger  may  be  apprehended  ;  but  if 
cavities,  obviates  many  inconveniences  to  the  heat  and  other  febrile  symptoms  abate 
which  we  should  otherwise  be  liable.  It  gradually,  if  respiration  is  performed  with 
prevents  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs  from  greater  ease  and  less  pain,  and  a  free  and 
compressing  each  other  when  we  lie  on  copious  expectoration  ensues,  a  speedy  re- 
onc  side,  and  consequently  contributes  to   covery  may  be  expected. 
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The  appenrances  on  dissection  are  much 
the  same  us  those  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  pneumonia,  viz.  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
pleura,  connected  with  the  lungs,  having 
its  surface  covered  with  red  vessels,  and  a 
layer  of  coagulated  lymph  lying  upon  it, 
adhesions  too,  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  to  the  pleura.  Besides  these,  the 
lungs  themselves  are  often  found  in  an  in- 
flamed state,  wjth  an  extravasation  either 
of  blood  or  coagulated  lymph  in  their  sub- 
stance. Tubercles  and  abscesses  are  like- 
wise frequently  met  wnh. 

Pleurocollesis.  (From  wxevg*,  the 
pleura,  and  ko\k*o>,  to  adhere.)  An  adhe- 
sion of  the  pleura  to  the  lungs  or  some 
neighbouring  part. 

PLEURODYNIA.  (From  nxiupa.,  and 
eS'utM,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  side,  from  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  pleura. 

PLKURo-FNErMoyiA.  (From  vhivpit,  and 
miu/xovHt,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

PLECKOTtTiinorN.TJA.  (From  vKivgci,  the 
pleura,  and  o^floc,  upright,  and  wice,  to 
breathe.)  A  pleurisy  in  which  the  patient 
cannot  breathe  without  keeping  his  body 
upright. 

PLEUROSTHOTONOS.  (£rom  ttksv^ov, 
the  side,  and  tuxu>,  to  stretch.)  A  spas- 
modic disease  in  which  the  body  is  bent 
to  one  side. 

PLEXUS.  (From  plector,  to  plait  or 
knit.)  A  net-work  of  vessels.  The  union 
of  two  or  more  nerves  is  also*called  a 
plexus. 

PLEXUS  CARDTACUS.  The  cardiac 
plexus  of  nerves  is  the  union  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  and  great  sympathetic. 

PLEXUS  CIIOROIDES.  The  choroid 
plexus  is  a  net-work  of  vessels  situated  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

PLEXUS  PAMPINTFORM1S.  The  plex- 
us of  vessels  about  the  spermatic  chord. 

PLEXUS  PULMONICUS.  The  pulmo- 
nic  plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the  great  sym- 
pathetic. 

Plexus  reticularis.  A  net-work  of 
vessels  under  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PLICA.  (From  plico,  to  entangle.  This 
disease  is  commonly  distinguishied  by  the 
adjective  Polonica,  it  being  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Poland  and  Lithuana.)  Ifelo- 
tis.  Kolto.  Rhopalosis.  Plica  Polonicn. 
Trichoma.  Plaited  hair.  A  disease  of  the 
hairs,  in  which  they  become  long  and 
coarse,  and  matted  and  glued  into  inextri- 
cable tangles.  It  is  peculiar  to  Poland 
and  Tarlary,  and  generally  appears  during 
the  autumnal  season. 

Plicaria.  (From  plico,  to  entangle  ;  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  entangled  to- 
gether in  one  mass)  Wolf's-claw,  or 
c-lub  moss. 


Peikthmjs.  PMvrfl/or.  The  fourfold 
bandage. 

Plum,  Malabar.     See  Malabar  plum. 
Plumbago.      (From    plumbum,  lead  ;  so 
called  because  it  is  covered  with  lead-co- 
loured spots.)     1.  Ltad-wort.    See   Per- 
sicaria. 

2.  An  ore  of  a  shining  blue  black  colour, 
a  greasy  feel,  and  tuberculated  when  frac- 
tured. It  is  by  many  erroneously  taken 
for  molybdcna,  from  which  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  fracture,  that  of  the  latter 
being  always  lamellated. 

Plumbago  EuiioriEA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tooth-wort.     See  Dentaria- 

PLUMBl  CARBONAS.  Subcarbonate 
of  lead  called  cerusse,  or  white  lead.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  medicinally  in  form 
of  powder  and  ointment,  to  children  whose 
skin  i«  fretted.  It  should  however  be  cau- 
tiously used,  as  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  complaints  or  the  bowels  of 
children  originate  from  its  absorption. 

Plumbi,  oxydum  semivitreum.  See  Li- 
tharge 

PLUMBl  SUPERACETAS.  See  Supe- 
racetas  plumbi- 

PLUMBl  SUBCARBONAS.  See  Plumbi 
carbonus. 

PLUMBUM.     See  Lead. 

Plumbum  candidum.     See  Staimiun. 

Plumbum  cinerkum.     Bismuth. 

Plumbum  nigrum.     Black  lead. 

Plumbum  hubeum.  The  philosopher's 
stone. 

Plumbum  ustum.     Burnt  lead. 

Plummeri  riLUL«.  Plummer's  pills.  A 
composition  of  calomel  antimony,  guaia- 
cum  and  balsam  of  copaivi.  See  Pilulx 
hydrurgyri  submuriatis. 

Plums.  Three  sorts  of  plums  are  ranked 
amongst  the  articles  of  the  materia  medi- 
ca ;  they  are  all  met  with  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country,  but  the  shops  are  supplied 
with  them  moderately  dried,  from  abroad. 
1.  The  prima  brignolensia ;  The  Brignole 
plum,  or  prune,  brought  from  Brignole  in 
Provence  ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
and  has  a  very  grateful,  sweet,  subacid 
taste.  2.  The  prima  Gallica  ,•  the  common 
or  French  prune-  3.  The  prnna  damns- 
cena,  or  damson.  See  Damson.  All  these 
fruits  possess  the  same  general  qualities 
with  the  other  summer  fruits.  The  pru- 
nelloes,  in  which  the  sweetness  has  a  great- 
ermixture  of  acidity  than  inthe  othersorts, 
are  used  as  mild  refrigerants  in  fevers  and 
other  hot  indispositions.  The  French 
prunes  and  damsons  are  the  most  emollient 
and  laxative  ;  they  are  often  taken  by 
themselves  to  gently  move  the  belly,  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammations.  De- 
coctions of  thern  afford  a  useful  basis  for 
laxative  or  purgative  mixtures,  and  the 
pulp  in  substance  for  electuaries. 
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Plenket's  cancer  nEMEBY.  "  Take 
cvows'  foot,  which  grows  in  low  gronnds, 
one  handful ;  dogs'  fennel,  three  sprigs  j 
both  well  pounded ;  crude  brimstone  in 
powder,  three  middling  thimbles  full ; 
white  arsenic,  the  same  quantity  ;  incor- 
porated all  in  a  mortar,  and  made  into 
small  balls  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  dried 
in  the  sun."  These  balls  must  be  powdered 
and  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
laid  over  the  sore  or  cancer  upon  a  piece 
of  pig's  bladder,  or  stripping  of  a  calf 
when  dropped,  which  must  be  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  sore,  and  smeared  with  the 
yolk  of  an  eg-g.  This  must  be  applied 
cautiously  to  the  lips  or  nose  lest  any  part 
ol  it  get  down ;  nor  is  it  to  be  laid  on  too 
broad  on  the  face,  or  too  near  the  heart, 
nor  to  exceed  the  breadth  of  half-a-crown  ; 
but  elsewhere  as  far  as  the  sore  goes. 
The  plaster  must  not  be  stirred  until  it 
drops  offof  itself,  which  will  be  in  a  week. 
Clean  bandages  are  often  to  be  put  on. 

PNEUMATIC  APPARATUS.  The 
discovery  of  aeriform  fluids  has,  in  modern 
ohemistry,  occasioned  the  necessity  of  some 
peculiar  instruments,  by  means  of  which 
those  substances  may,  in  distillations,  solu- 
tions, or  other  operations,  be  caught,  col- 
lected, and  properly  managed.  The  proper 
instruments  for  this  are  styled  the  pneuma- 
tic apparat  us.  Any  kind  of  air  is  specifically 
lighter  than  any  liquid  ;  andtherefore,  if  not 
decomposed  by  it,  rises  through  it  in  bub- 
bles. On  this  principle  rests  the  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus,  adapted  to  such  ope- 
rations. Its  principal  part  is  the  pneumatic 
trough,  which  is  a  kind  of  reservoir  for 
the  liquid,  through  which  the  gas  is  con- 
veyed and  caused  to  rise,  and  is  filled 
either  with  water  or  with  quicksilver, 
gome  inches  below  its  brim  an  horizontal 
shelf  is  fastened,  in  dimension  about  half 
or  the  third  part  of  the  trough,  and  pro- 
vided on  its  foremost  edge  with  a  row  of 
holes,  into  which,  from  underneath,  short- 
n  vked  funnels  are  fixed.  The  trough  is 
filled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
shelf,  to  support  the  receivers,  which 
being  previously  filled  with  water  or  mer- 
cury, ate  placed  invertedly,  their  open 
end  turned  down  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned holes,  through  which  afterwards 
the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  directed 
by  means  of  the  funnels,  rise  in  the  form 
of  air-bubbles. 

In  some  cases  the  trough  must  be  filled 
with  quicksilver,  because  water  decom- 
poses some  kinds  of  air  by  absorbing  their 
basis.  The  price  and  specific  gravity  of 
that  metal  make  it  necessary  to  give  to 
the  quicksilver-trough  smaller  dimensions. 
It  is  either  cut  in  marble,  or  made  of 
wood  well  joined.  The  late  Karsten  has 
contrived  an  apparatus,  which,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  saving  room,  adds  that  of  great 
convcnicnry. 


-  To  disengage  gases,  retorts  of  glass, 
either  common  or  tubulated,  are  employed, 
and  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  or  heated  by 
the  fire  of  a  lamp.  Earthen,  or  coated 
glass  retorts,  are  put  in  the  naked  fire. 
If  necessary,  they  are  juined  with  a  me- 
tallic or  glass  conveying  pipe.  When,  be- 
sides the  aeriform,  other  fluids  are  to  be 
collected,  the  middle  or  intermediate 
bottle  finds  us  use  ;  and  to  prevent,  after 
cooling,  the  rising  of  the  water  from  the 
trough  into  the  disengaging  vessels,  the 
tube  of  safety  is  employed.  For  the  ex- 
trication of  gases  taking  place  in  solu- 
tions, for  which  no  external  heat  is  re- 
quired, the  bottle  called  disengaging  bot- 
tle, or  proof,  may  be  used.  For  receiv- 
ers, to  collect  the  disengaged  airs,  various 
cylinders  of  glass  are  used,  whether  gra- 
duated or  not,  either  closed  at  one  end, 
or  open  at  both  ;  and,  in  this  last  case, 
they  are  made  air  tight  by  a  stopper  fitted 
by  grinding.  Besides  these,  glass  bells 
and  common  bottles  are  employed. 

To  combine  with  water,  in  a  commo- 
dious way,  some  gases  that  are  only  gra- 
dually and  slowly  absorbed  by  it,  the  glass 
apparatus  of  Parker  is  serviceable. 

Pneumatocele.  (From  wviv/j.a.,  wind, 
and  KiKu,  a  tumour.)  Any  species  of  her- 
nia, that  is  distended  with  flatus. 

Pneumatomphalus.  (From  ttviv/uh,  wind, 
and  o/ut.(pa.Ko;,  the  navel.)  A  flatulent,  um- 
bilical hernia. 

PNEUMATOSIS.  (From  vviVjuttrom,  to 
inflate.)  Emphysema.  Windy  swelling. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia, 
and  order  intumescentia  of  Cullen,  known, 
by  a  collection  of  air  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture under  the  skin,  rendering  it  tense, 
elastic,  and  crepitating.  The  species  of 
pneumatosis  are  : 

1.  Pneumatosis  spontanea,  without  any 
manifest  cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  traumatica,  from  a  wound. 

3.  Pneumatosis  venenata,  from  poisons. 

4.  Pneumatosis  hysterica,  with  hysteria. 
PNEUMONIA.  (From  'smu<«a>v,  a  lung.) 

Pneumonitis.  Peripneumonia.  Peripneumo- 
nia vera.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia 
and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen ;  cha- 
racterised by  pyrexia,  difficult  respira- 
tion, cough,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and 
pain  in  the  thorax.  The  species  of  pneumo- 
nia, according  to  the  above  nosologist,  are, 

1.  Peripneumonia.  The  pulse  not  al- 
ways hard,  but  sometimes  soft :  an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  breast :  the  respiration  always 
difficult ;  sometimes  the  patient  cannot 
breathe,  unless  in  an  upright  posture ; 
the  face  swelled,  and  of  a  livid  colour  ; 
the  cough  for  the  most  part  moist,  fre- 
quently bloody. 

2.  Pleuritis.  The  pwlse  hard  :  a  pun- 
gent pain  in  one  side,  aggravated  during 
the   time  of  inspiration  ;  an    uneasiness 
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when  lying  on  one  side;  a  very  painful 
cough,  dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
afterwards  moist,  and  frequently  bloody. 
See  Pleuritis- 

With  respect  to  pneumonia,  the  most 
general  cause  of  this  inflammation,  is  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  body,  which 
gives  a  check  to  the  perspiration,  and  de- 
termines a  great  flow  of  the  blood  to  the 
lungs.  It  attacks  principally  those  of  a 
robust  constitution  and  plethoric  habit, 
and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  winter 
season  and  spring  of  the  year  ;  but  it  may 
arise  in  either  of  the  other  seasons,  when 
there  are  sudden  vicissitudes  from  heat  to 
cold. 

Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions 
in  singing,  speaking,  or  playing  on  wind 
instruments,  by  producing  an  increased 
action  of  the  lungs,  have  been  known  to 
occasion  peripneumony.  Those  who  have 
laboured  under  a  former  attack  of  this 
complaint,  are  much  predisposed  to  returns 
of  it. 

The  true  peripneumony  comes  on  with 
an  obtuse  pain  in  the  chest  or  side,  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  (particularly  in  a 
recumbent  position,  or  when  lying  on  the 
side  affected,)  together  with  a  cough,  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  heat,  anxiety,  and  thirst. 
At  the  first  commencement  of  the  disease 
the  pulse  is  usually  full,  strong,  hard,  and 
frequent ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
it  is  commonly  weak,  soft,  and  often  irre- 
gular. In  the  beginning,  the  cough  is 
frequently  dry  and  without  expectoration  ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  moist  even  from  the 
first,  and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various 
both  in  colour  and  consistence,  and  is  often 
streaked  with  blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time,  and  the 
inflammation  proceeds  with  such  violence 
as  to  endanger  suffocation,  the  vessels  of 
the  neck  will  become  turgid  and  swelled  ; 
the  face  will  alter  to  a  purple  colour;  an 
effusion  of  blood  will  take  place  into  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to 
impede  the  circulation  through  that  organ, 
and  the  patient  will  soon  be  deprived  of 
life- 

If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise, 
and  the  proper  means  for  carrying  off  the 
inflammation  have  either  been  neglected, 
or  have  proved  ineffectual,  although  adopt- 
ed at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  a  sup- 
puration may  ensue,  which  event  is  to  be 
known  by  frequent  slight  shiverings,  and 
an  abatement  of  the  pain  and  sense  of  ful- 
ness in  the  part,  and  by  the  patient  not 
being  able  to  lay  on  the  side  which  was 
affected,  without  experiencing  great  unea- 
siness. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal,  it  is 
generally  by  an  effusion  of  blood  taking 
place  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs, 
so  as  to  occasion  suffocation,  which  usually 
happens  between  the  third  and  sivenlh 


day  ;  but  it  may  likewise  prove  fatal,  by 
terminating  either  in  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene. 

When  it  goes  off  by  resolution,  some 
very  evident  evacuation  always  attends  it ; 
such  as  a  great  flow  of  urine,  with  a  co- 
pious sediment,  diarrhoea,  a  sweat  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  or  a  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose  ;  but  the  evacuation  which 
most  frequently  terminates  the  complaint, 
and  which  does  it  with  the  greatest  effect, 
is  a  free  and  copious  expectoration  of 
thick  white  or  yellow  matter,  slightly 
streaked  with  blood,  and  by  this  the  dis- 
ease is  carried  of  generally  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  symptoms  which  are  pre- 
sent. A  high  degree  of  fever,  attended 
with  delirium,  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, acute  pain,  and  dry  cough,  denote 
great  danger:  on  the  contrary  an  abate- 
ment of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain,  taking 
place  on  the  coming  on  of  a  free  ex- 
pectoration, or  the  happening  of  any  other 
critical  evacuation,  promises  fair  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patient.  A  termination 
of  the  inflammation  in  suppuration,  is  al- 
ways to  be  considered  as  dangerous. 

On  dissection,  the  lungs  usually  appear 
inflamed,  and  there  is  often  found  an  ex- 
travasation, either  of  blood,  or  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  in  their  cellular  substance. 
The  same  appearances  likewise  present 
themselves  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and 
within  the  pericardium.  The  pleura,  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  is  also  in  an  in- 
flamed state,  having  its  surface  every 
where  crowded  with  red  vessels.  Be- 
sides these,  abscesses  are  frequently  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  as  like- 
wise tubercles  and  adhesions  to  the  ribs 
are  formed.  A  quantity  of  purulent  mat. 
ter  is  often  discovered  also  in  the  bron- 
chia:. 

PsrEUMorLEcniTis.  (From  <arvtu/uw,  tl-ie 
lungs,  and  lo-htvyric,  an  inflammation  of 
the  pleura.)  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  pleura. 

Pxigalium.  (From  <nrviya>,  to  suffo- 
cate.) The  night-mare.  A  disorder  in 
which  the  patient  appears  to  be  suffo- 
cated. 

Pmx.  (From  'srviyai,  to  suffocate.)  An 
hysterical  sense  of  suffocation. 

PODAGRA.  (From  -ra-ssc,  the  foot,  and 
*7{*,  a  taking,  or  seizure.)  Febris  podagri- 
cu.  Jlrthritis.  Dolor  podagricus.  The 
gout.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  py- 
rexiae and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly 
of  the  great  toe,  and  especially  the  hands 
and  feet,  returning  at  intervals  :  previous  to 
the  attack,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  commonly  disturbed.  Species  : 

1.  Podagra  regularis.   Arthritis  podagra 
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Arthritis   rachialgica.     Arthritis  xstiva   of 
Sam  age.    The  regular  pout. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.  Arthritis  melancho- 
lica,  hiemalis,  chlorotica,  and  asthmetica  of 
Sauvage.     The  atonic  pout. 

3.  Podagra  retrograda.  The  retrocedent 
gout. 

4.  Podagra  aberrant.  Misplaced  or 
Wandering  pout.    See  Arthritis. 

Podaohahia.  (From  podagra,  the  pout  j 
so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  expel 
the  pout.)  Gout-weed.  A  species  of  aego- 
podium. 

riiiuiMPTiiujf,  (From  -nrsc,  a  foot,  and 
vnrla,,  to  wash,  or  bathe.)  A  bath  for  the 
fact. 

Podophyllum.  (From  <arn;,  a  foot,  and 
<pukMiv,  a  leaf;  so  named  from  its  shape.) 
A  species  of  wolf's-bane. 

Ponoi'HECA.  (From  *zrs>-,  a  foot,  and 
rtQ»f*t,  to  put.)  A  shoe,  or  stocking.  An 
anatomical  preparation,  consisting  of  a 
kind  of  shoe  of  the  scarf-skin,  with  the 
nails  adhering  to  it,  taken  from  a  dead 
subject. 

POISON.  Venenum.  That  substance 
which,  when  applied  externally,  or  taken 
into  the  human  body,  uniformly  effects 
such  a  deranpement  in  the  animal  economy 
as  to  produce  disease,  may  be  defined  a 
po  son.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  however, 
to  give  a  definition  of  a  poison  ;  and  the 
above  is  subject  to  great  inaccuracy.  Poi- 
sons are  divided,  with  respect  to  the  king- 
dom to  which  they  belong,  into  animal, 
vegetable,  mineral, and  halituous,ora£rial. 

Poisons  are  only  deleterious  in  certain 
doses  ;  for  the  most  active,  in  small  doses, 
form  the  most  valuable  medicines  There 
are,  nevertheless,  certain  poisons,  which 
are  really  such  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
and  which  are  never  administered  medici- 
nally ;  as  the  poison  of  hydrophobia,  the 
plague.  There  are  likewise  substances 
which  are  innocent  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  but  which  prove  deleterious 
when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when  ap- 
plied to  an  abraded  surface  ;  thus  carbo- 
nic acid  is  continually  swallowed  witli 
fermented  liquors,  and  thus  the  poison  of 
the  viper  may  be  taken  with  impunity ; 
whilst  inspiring  carbonic  acid  kills,  and 
the  poison  of  the  viper  inserted  into  the 
flesh,  often  proves  fatal. 

Several  substances  also  act  as  poisons 
when  applied  either  externally  or  inter- 
nally, as  arsenic. 

When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not 
only  in  mankind,  but  in  all  animals,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  term  common  poison, 
as  arsenic,  sublimate,  &c.  whilst  that  which 
is  poisonous  to  man  only,  or  to  animals, 
and  often  to  one  genus,  is  said  to  be  a  re- 
lative poison ;  thus  aloes  are  poisonous  to 
dogs  and  wolves ;  the  phellandrium  aqua- 
ticum  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devour  it 
greedily,  and  with  impunity.    It  appears, 
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then,  that  substances  act  as  poisonous  only 
in  regard  to  their  dose,  the  part  of  the  body 
they  are  applied  to,  and  the  subject. 

Poisons  enter  the  body  in  the  following 
ways  : 

1.  Through  the  oesophagus  alone,  or 
with  the  food. 

2     Through  the  anus  by  clysters. 
3.  Through  the  nostrils 

4  Through  'he  lungs  with  the  air. 

5  Through  the  absorbents  of  the  skin, 
either  whole,  ulcerated,  cut,  or  torn. 

Poison  oak.     See  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Polemonium.  (From  Polemon,  its  in- 
ventor.)    Wild  sage. 

Poley  mountain.  See  Polium  creticum, 
and  Polium  moutanum. 

Polium.  (From  mroxioq,  white  ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  white  cap.llaments.)  Poley. 
Teucrium  of  Linnaeus;  of  which  botanists 
enumerate  several  species. 

Polium  ciieticum.  Candy  poley-moun- 
tain.  Teucrium  creticum  of  Linnaeus.  The 
tops  and  whole  herb  enter  the  antiquated 
compounds  mithHdate  and  theriaca.  The 
plant  is  obtained  from  the  island  of  Candy  ; 
has  a  moderately  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
nauseous  bitter  tasie.  It  is  placed  amongst 
the  aperients  and  corroborants. 

Polium  montanum.  Poley-mountain  of 
Montpellier.  This  plant,  Teucrium  capita- 
turn  of  Linnaeus,  bears  the  winter  of  our 
climate,  a»d  is  generally  substituted  for 
the  candy-  species. 

Pollf.x.     The  thumb,  or  great-toe. 

Polyciihestus.  (From  «sro*u;,  much,  and 
^g»s-of,  useful.)  Many  virtues,  or  uses. 
Applied  to  many  medicines  from  their  ex- 
tensive usefulness. 

POLYDIPSIA.  (From  -tsroxut,  much, 
and  <fi4»,  thirst.)  Excessive  thirst.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and  or- 
der dysorexia  of  C  illen.  It  is  mostly 
symptomatic  of  fever,  dropsy,  excessive 
discharges,  or  poisons. 

POLYGALA.  (From  <woku(,  much,  and 
ya.\*,  milk;  so  named  from  its  abundance 
of  its  milky  juice.)  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Diadelphia.     Order,    Octandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  Polyga- 
lon.  Common  milk-wort.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Polygala  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus, 
is  somewhat  similar  in  taste  to  that  of  the 
seneka,  but  much  weaker.  The  leaves  are 
very  bitter,  and  a  handful  of  them,  infused 
in  wine,  is  said  to  be  a  safe  and  gentle 
purge. 

Polygala  amara.  This  is  a  remark- 
ably bitter  plant,  and,  though  not  used  in 
this  country,  promises  to  be  as  efficacious 
as  those  in  greater  repute.  It  has  been 
given  freely  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and, 
like  other  remedies,  failed  in  producing  a 
cure  :  yet,  as  a  palliative,  it  claims  atten- 
tion. Its  virtues  are  balsamic,  demulcent, 
and  corroborant. 
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Polygat.a  seneca.  The  system?tic  name 
of  the  rattlesnake  milk-wort.     See  Seneka 

Polygala  vulgahis.  The  systematic 
tiame  of  the  common  milk-wort.  Sec 
Polygala. 

Polygonatum.  (From  i&gxv;,  many,  and 
yovu,  a  joint;  so  named  from  its  numerous 
joints  or  knots.)  Sigillum  So'omonis.  Solo- 
mon's seal.  The  Convallaria  polygonatum 
of  Lmnxus. 

POLYGONUM.  (From  -nroAt/c,  many, 
and  yow,  a  joint;  so  named  from  its  nu- 
merous joints.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Octan- 
dria.     Order,  Trigynia.     Knot-grass. 

Polygonum  AVH'ctAHE.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  knot-grass.     See  Centmnnodia. 

Polygonum  bacciFERUM.  A  species  of 
equisetum,  or  horse-tail. 

Polygonum  BisToiiTA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  bistort.   See  Bistorta. 

Polygonum  DITAHICATUM.  The  syste- 
matic mame  of  the  eastern  buck-wheat 
plant.     See  Buck-wheat,  eastern. 

Polygonum  fagopyrum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  buck  wheat.  See  Buck- 
ie heat. 

Polygonum  hyiihopipf.r.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  poor  man's  pepper.  See 
Hydropiper. 

Polygonum  latifulium.  Common  knot- 
grass. 

Polygonum  mas.     Common  knot-grass. 

Polygonum  minus.     Rupture-wort. 

Polygonum  persicaria.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  arsmart.     See  Persicaria. 

Polygonum  selenoides.  Parsley  break- 
stone. 

POLYPODIUM.  (From  -aroxi/c,  many, 
and  t<n/c,  a  foot ;  so  called  because  it  has 
many  roots.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Cryptogamia.  Order,  Filices.  Fern,  or 
polypody. 

POLYPUS.  (From  -aroxi/c,  many,  and 
«*c,  a  foot  ;  from  its  sending  off  many 
ramifications,  like  legs.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  zoophytes. 

2.  In  Cullen's  Nosology,  a  synonym 
with  sarcoma.  A  kind  of  tumour,  which 
is  generally  narrow  where  it  originates, 
and  then  becomes  wider,  somewhat  like 
a  pear;  which  most  commonly  is  met  with 
in  the  nose,  uterus,  or  vagina;  and  which 
received  its  name  from  an  erroneous  idea, 
that  it  is  usually  had  several  roots,  or  feet, 
like  polypi,  or  zoophytes. 

Polypi  vary  from  each  other  according 
to  the  different  causes  that  produce  them, 
and  the  alterations  that  happen  in  them. 
Sometimes  a  polypus  of  the  nose  is  owing 
to  a  swelling  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
whichswellingmay  possess  a  greaterorless 
space  of  the  membrane,  as  also  its  cellular 
substance,  and  may  affect  either  one  or  both 
nostrils.  At  other  times,  it  arises  from  an  ul- 
cer produced  by  a  caries  of  some  of  the 


bones  which  form  the  internal  surface  of  the 
nostrils.  Polypuses  are  sometimes  so  soft, 
that  upon  the  least  touch  they  are  lace- 
rated, and  bleed  ;  at  other  times  they  are 
very  compact,  and  even  scirrhous.  Some 
continue  small  a  great  while  ;  others  in- 
crease so  fast  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  push 
out  at  the  nostrils,  or  extend  backwards 
towards  the  throat.  Le  Dran  mentions, 
that  he  has  known  them  fill  up  the  space 
behind  the  uvula,  and,  turning  towards 
the  mouth,  have  protruded  the  fleshy  arch 
of  the  palate  so  far  forwards  as  to  make 
it  parallel  with  the  third  dentes  molarei. 
There  are  others  which,  though  at  first  free 
from  any  malignant  disposition,  become 
afterwards  carcinomatous,  and  even  highly 
cancerous.  Of  whatever  nature  the  poly- 
pus is,  it  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  nostril,  and  when  large,  forces 
the  septum  narium  into  the  other  nostril, 
so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  breathci 
unless  through  the  mouth.  A  large  polypus 
pressing  in  like  manner  upon  the  spongy 
bones,  gradually  forces  them  down  upon 
the  maxillary  bones,  and  thus  compresses 
and  stops  up  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  lachry- 
malis  ;  nor  is  it  impossible  for  the  sides  of 
the  canalis  nasalis  to  be  pressed  together. 
In  which  case  the  tears,  having  no  passage 
through  the  nose,  the  eye  is  kept  constant- 
ly watering,  and  the  saccus  lachrymalis,  not 
being  able  to  discharge  its  contents,  is 
sometimes  so  much  dilated  as  to  form  what 
is  called  a  flat  fistula.  The  above  writer 
has  seen  instances  of  polypuses  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  force  down  the  ossa  palati. 

The  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  of  three 
kinds,  in  respect  to  situation.  It  either 
grows  from  the  fundus,  the  inside  of  the 
cervix,  or  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  os 
uteri.  The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent, 
the  last  the  most  uncommon.  Polypi  of 
the  uterus  are  always  shaped  like  a  pear, 
and  have  a  thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost 
invariably  of  that  species  which  is  deno- 
minated fleshy,  hardly  ever  being  schirrous, 
cancerous  or  ulcerated. 

The  coagulable  substance  which  is  found 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  those  who 
are  some  time  in  articulo  mortis,  is  impro- 
perly called  a  polypus. 

POLYSAHCH1A.  (From  <btv\uc,  much, 
and  f*g!,  flesh.)  Polyaomalia.  Obesitas. 
Corpulemia..  Steatites  of  Vogel.  Trou- 
blesome corpulency,  or  fatness.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia  and  order 
intumescentix  of  Cullen. 

Polysomatia.  (From  tzoxv;,  much,  and 
a-ai/us.,  a  body.)     See  Polysarchia. 

Polyspastum.  (From  vroKvc,  much,  and 
a-7ra.ee,  to  draw.)  A  forcible  instrument 
for  reducing  luxations. 

POLYTRICHUM.  (From  t»oxvC,  many, 
and  6g/^,  air;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  woman's  hair,  or  because,  in 
ancient  times,  women  used  to  dye  the  hair 
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with  it,  to  keep  it  from  Bhedding.)  Poly-  POPULUS.  (From  «rt\vt,  many,  be- 
tricon.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  cause  of  the  multitude  ot  ns  shoots.)  1. 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Crytogamia.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
Order,  Jllusci.  nsean    system.       Class,    Dioecia.      Order, 

2.  The  systematic  name  of  the  golden    Octandria. 

maidenhair.     See  Adianthum  aureum-  2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Po- 

PoLvTititiM  "idimi.ve.      The  systematic  pu/us  nigra  of  Linnaeus,  the  black  poplar; 

name   of  the   golden    maidenhair.       See  called    also    AZgeiros.     The  young  buds, 

Adianthum  aureum.  oculi,  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,   which 

PoLTD&ici    ischuria.        (From    -oroAuc,  appear  in  the  beginning   of  the   spring; 

much,  and  xgsv,   urine.)     Strangury,  from    were  formerly  employed    in    an   officinal 

long  retention  of  urine.  ointment.     At  present  they  are  almost  en- 

Pomaceum.      (From  pomum,  an  apple.)    tirely   disregarded,    though   they   should 

Cider,  or  the  fermented  juice  of  apple.         seem,   from  their  sensible  qualities,  to  be 

Pomegranate.     See   Granatunt.  applicable  to  purposes  of  some  importance. 

Pompholygodes.       (From    >arof*<po\vj;,   a  They  have  a  yellow,  unctuous,  odorous, 

bubble.)     Urine,  with  bubbles  on  the  sur-   balsamic  juice. 

face.  Populus  balsamifera.    See  Tacamahaca. 

Pompholyx.     (From  <nro^<?of,  a  bladder.)        Popclus   nigra.     The  systematic  name 
1.  A  bubble.  2.  The  whitish  powder  culled  of  the  black  poplar.     See  Populus. 
tutty,  a  kind  of  zinc,  which  adheres  to  the       Porcis.      A   name   for   the    pudendum 
covers  of  the  crucibles  in  mukmg  brass,  in   muliebre. 

the  form  of  small  bubbles.     See  Tutia.  PORI  BILIAR1T.     The  billiary  pores  or 

Pomphos.     (From  vrtfji^u,  to  put  forth.)   ducts,  that  receive  the  bile  from  the  peni- 

A  bladder,  or  watery  pustule.  cilli  of  the  liver,  and  convey  it  to  the  he- 

POMUM.     An  apple.     See  Apples.  patic  duct.     See  Liver. 

POMUM  ADAMI.     (Pomum,  an  apple  ;       Porocele.     (From   <sr<»<>oc,  a  callus,  and 

so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  have   »»a»,  a  tumour.)     A  hard  tumour  of  the 

originated  in  consequence   of  a  whimsical   testicle. 

supposition  that  part  of  the  forbidden  ap-  Poromphalutii.  (From  <ara>gor,  a  callus, 
pie  which  Adam  eat,  stuck  in  the  throat,  and  o/xpx.xos,  the  navel.)  A  hard  tumour 
and  thus  became  the  cause.)     The  protu-   of  the  navel. 

berance  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  PORRIGO.  (A  porrigendo,  from  its 
formed  by  the  fore -part  of  the  thyroid  car-  spreading  abroad.)  A  disease  very  com- 
tilage.  mon  among  children,  in  which  the  skin  of 

Pomum  amoris.  A  name  for  the  sola-  the  hairy  part  of  the  head  becomes  dry 
num  lycopersicum.  and  callous,  and  comes  off  like  bran  upon 

PONS  VAROLII.  Corpus  annulare,  combing  the  head. 
Processus  annularis.  Eminentia  annularis.  PORRUM.  Porret,  or  common  leek; 
Varolius's  bridge.  An  eminence  of  the  me-  Allium  pov rum  of  Linnaeus.  Every  part  of 
dulla  oblongata,  first  described  by  Varo-  this  plant,  but  more  particularly  the  root, 
litis.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  exterior  abounds  with  a  peculiar  odour.  The  ex- 
cruraof  the  cerebellum  becoming  flattened  pressed  juice  possesses  diuretic  qualities, 
and  passing  over  the  cruraof  the  cerebrum,   and  is  given  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  dis- 

Poxtica  yixa.     Acid,  feculent,  and  tar-  eases,  and  calculous  complaints, 
tarous  wine.  PORTA.    (A portando,  because  through 

Ponticum  mil  A  sort  of  poisonous  it  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  liver.)  That 
honey.  part  of  the  liver  where  its  vessels  enter. 

Poorman's  pepper.     Lepidium.  Portve  vexa.     See  Vena  porta. 

Poplar.     See  Populus.  Portaiguille.     The  acutenaculum. 

POPLES.  Jgnye.  Jgnys.  The  ham,  or  PORTIO  DURA-  (One  branch  of  the 
joint  of  the  knee.  seventh  pair  of  nerves  is  called portio  duray 

POPLITEAL  ARTERY.  (Arteria  po-  the  hard  portion>  either  from  its  being 
plitea  t  from  poples,  the  ham.)  The  conti-  more  firm  than  the  other,  or  because  it  runs 
nuation  of  the  crural  artery,  through  the  into  the  hard  part  of  the  skull;  and  the  other 
hollow  of  the  ham.  the  portio  mollis,  or  soft  portion  )     Facial 

POPLITEUS.  (Poplileus  mm  cuius ;  from  nerve.  Thisnerve  arises  near  the  pons,  from 
poples,  the  ham.)  A  small  triangular  mus-  the  crus  of  the  brain,  enters  the  petrous 
cle  lying  across  the  back  part  of  the  knee-  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  gives  off"'  a 
joint.  branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  is  called 

Poppy,  red  corn.   See  Papaver  erraticum.  the  chorda  tympani,  and  theft  proceeds  to 
Poppy,  white.     See  Papaver  album.  form  the  pes  anserinus  on  the  face,  from 

Popilago.     (From  populus,  the  poplar  ;  whence  the  integuments  of  the  face  are 
because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  supplied  with  nerves.    See  Facial  nerve. 
poplar.-)    Marsh  marigold.  PORTIO    MOLLIS.      Auditory    nerve. 
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This  nerve  arises  from  the  medulla oblonga-       Potash,  subcarbonnte  of,  solution  of.     See 
taand  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  enters   Liquor  potass*  suhcuvbonatis. 
the  petrous  portion  of  the   temporal  bone,       Potash,  nulphute  of     See  Potass*  sulphas. 
and  is  distributed  on  the  internal  cr,  by  m-       Potash,  sulphuret  of.     See    Potass*   out- 
numerable  branches,  not  only  to  the  coch-  phuretum 

lea,  but  also  to  the   membrane  lining  the       Potash,   super-sulphate  of     See  Potass* 
vestibulum  and  semicircular  canals,  and  is   super-sulphas. 

the  immediate  organ  ot  hearing.  Potash,  tartrate  of.     See  Potass*  tartras. 

Portland  powder.  A  celebrated  gout  Potash  with  lime.  See  Potassa  cum  cake. 
remedy  It  consists  of  various  bitters ;  Pot<,sh.  See  Pot,.ssa. 
principally  of  horthound.birthwort,  of  the  POT  \SSA.  (So  called  from  thepots.or 
tops  and  leaves  of  germander,  ground-  vessels  in  which  it  was  first  made.)  Potash, 
pine,  and  centaury,  dried,  powdered,  and  Kali.  Vegetable  alkali.  This  alkali  may 
sifted.     It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  be  obtained  from  several  substances 

Portorarium.  (Fr  m  porta,  a  door;  1.  By  evaporating  the  lixivium  of  the 
because  it  is,  as  it  v/ere,  the  door  or  en-  ashes  of  wood  and  some  plants  Th.s 
trance  of  the  intestines.)  The  right  ori-  is  calcined,  and  by  tins  mean<  disengaged 
fice  of  the  stomach.  from  all  the  blackening  principles. 

PORTULACA.  (From  porto,  to  carry,  The  ashes  are  more  or  less  rich  in  alkali, 
and  lac,  milk;  because  it  increases  the  ani-  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  which 
mal  milk.)  1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  affords  them.  In  general,  hard  woods  con- 
plants  in  the  Lmnxan  system.  Class,  Do-  tain  the  most.  The  ashes  of  beech  afford 
decandria.     Order,  Digyma.  from  11  to  131b.  per  quintal,  according  to 

2  The  pharmacopoLial  name  of  the  the  experiments  which  have  been  made, 
purslane.  Andrachne.  Allium  gallicum.  in  lhe  large  way  ;  those  of  box  afforded 
The  plant  which  is  so  called  m  dietical  and  from  12  to  141b.  Wormwood  affords  a 
medical  writings,  is  the  Portulaca  olerucea  good  quantity. 

of  Linnxus  ;  it  abounds  with  a  watery  and       To  extract  this   alkali,  nothing  more  is 

somewhat  acid  juice,  and  is  often  put  into  nect  ssary  than  to  wash  the  ashes,  and  to 

soups,  or  pickled  with  spices.     It  is  said  concentrate  the  solution  in  boilers  of  cast 

to  be  antiseptic  and  aperient.  iron.      It  is    on   account  of  the   alkalies 

Portulaca     oleracea.      The    systema-  that  wood-ashes  are  employed  in  the  lixivi- 

tic    name   of   the   eatable   purslane.     See  urn?   used   by  laundresses,  or    bleachers. 

Portulaca.  The  use  of  alkali,  in  this  case,  is  to   com- 

PORUS.     A  pore,  or  duct.  bine  with  the  fat  subst.tnces,  and  to  render 

Posca.     Vinegar  and  water  mixed.  them  soluble  in  water. 

Possetum.     Posset.  Milk  curdled  with       Almost  all  the  pot-ash  sold  in  commerce 

wine,  treacle,  or  any  acid.  for  the  use  of  our  glass-houses,  our  soap- 

Post  brachials.     (From  post,  after,  and  makers,  our  bleaching-grounds,  &c.  is  fa- 

brachium,  the  arm.)     The   metacarpus  bricated  in  the  north,  where  the  abundance 

POSTERIOR    ANNULARIS.     (Miceu-  of  wood  admits  of  its  being  applied  to  this 

lus  posterior    annularis.)     An   external  in-  single  purpose. 

terosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends       2.  The  lees   of  wine    is-  almost  totally 
and  draws  the  ring-finger  inwards.  converted   into   this  alkali  by  combustion. 

POSTERIOR  INDICIS.     (Musculus  pos-  This  salt  is  called  cendres  gravelees  ;  it  has 
terior  indicts.)       An    internal    interosseal  almost  always  a  greenish  colour,  and  con- 
muscle    of    the   hand,   that   extends   the  sidered  as  very  pure, 
fore-finger    obliquely,  and    draws  it  out-       3.   The  combustion   of   tartar  of  wine 
wards.  likewise   affords  an  alkali  of  considerable 

POSTERIOR  MEDU.  An  external  purity.  It  is  usually  burned  wrapped  up 
interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  that  ex-  in  paper,  in  small  packets,  which  are  dipped 
tends  the  middle  finger,  and  draws  it  out-  in  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  upon 
wards.  burning  coals.     In  order  to  purify  it,  the 

POTAMOGEITON.  (From  <®-o<r*iuoc,  a  residue  of  the  combustion  is  dissolved 
river,  and  yttruv,  adjacent ;  so  named  be-  in  water,  the  solution  concentrated  by 
cause  it  grows  abo.it  rivers.}  The  name  fire,  the  foreign  salts  separated  in  propor- 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  tion  as  they  precipitate,  and  a  very  pure 
system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Order,  Te-  alkali  is  at  last  obtained,  which  is  known 
tvagynia.  by  the  name  of  salt  of  tartar.     To  procure 

Potash,  acetate  of.     See  Acetas  potass*,     salt  of  tartar  more  speedily,  as  ♦ell  as  more 
Potaxh,  caroonate  of.     See    Carbonus  po-  economically,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
lassie.  nitrate  of  pot-ash,  or  common    nitre,  and 

Potash,  fused.     See  Potassa  fusa.  tartar,  may  be  burned.     The  residue,  after 

Potash,  solution  t,f     See  Liquor  potais*.   lixiviation  affords  a  beautiful  salt  of  tartar. 
Potash,   subcurbonate  of.      See    Potassa   Salt  of  tartar  is  the  alkali  most  commonly 
■ti/icarbonas.  employed  for  medical  uses. 
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4.  If  salt-petre  be  fused  upon  charcoal, 
the  acid  is  decomposed  and  dissipated, 
while  the  alkali  remains  alone  and  disen- 
gaged ;  this  is  called  extemporaneous  al- 
kali. 

When  the  salt  has  been  brought  to  the 
greatesi  state  of  purity,  it  attracts  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air,  and  is  resolved  into  a 
liquor.  In  this  state  it  is  known  by  the 
very  improper  name  of  Oil  of  tartar  per 
deliquium. 

From  all  these  salts,  which  are  impure 
and  imperfect  carbonates  of  potash,  the 
pure  dkali  may  be  extracted. 

Methods  of  obtaining  pure  Potash  — It  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  with  chemists  to 
possess  a  method  of  preparing  potash  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity  ;  the  strong  ten- 
dency which  it  has  to  combination,  renders 
this  extremely  difficult.  The  following  are 
the  methods  now  made  use  of. 

1.  Bouillon  la  Grange's  apparatus  con- 
sists ot  several  boxes  of  common  deal.  At 
the  bottom  put  river  sand,  which  must  be 
well  washed,  and  over  it  add  another  stra- 
tum, but  of  a  finer  kind,  and  cover  the 
Whole*  with  h  cloth,  besprinkled  With  wood- 
ashes.  In  the  bottom  of  each  box  a  hole 
is  made,  into  which  is  fitted  a  glass  tube, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  passage  to 
the  liquor  as  it  filters  through  the  sand. 

Havin  ,  arranged  the  apparatus  in  this 
manner,  take  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and 
pot-.ish  of  commerce,  if  the  lime  is  very 
caustic  ;  but  in  the  contrary  case,  it  re- 
quires twenty-parts  of  lime  to  fifteen  of 
pot-ash  :  put  water  into  an  iron  kettle, 
bring  it  nearly  to  a  state  of  ebullition, 
and  then  add  lime,  which,  by  its  slaking, 
will  bring  the  water  to  that  state  com- 
pletely. When  it  is  slaked,  mix  the  pot- 
ash, and  form  of  the  whole  a  thick  liquid, 
which  must  be  suffered  to  cool  a  little. 
Then  pour  the  mixture  into  the  boxes,  and 
immediately  throw  water  over  it  ;  but, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  making  holes, 
when  added,  place  over  it  a  small  board, 
which  will  rise  with  the  water. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  place  earthen 
pans,  or  other  vessels,  to  receive  the  li- 
quor which  runs  through  the  tubes;  and, 
that  the  ley  may  not  absorb  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  vessels  must  be 
closed  with  care,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exclude  the  external  air.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary also  to  keep  water  always  over  the 
mixture,  which  must  be  collected  till  it 
passes  tasteless  from  the  tubes. 

The  liquors  obtained  are  nearly  of  the 
same  degree  of  strength  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  process  ;  when  they  grow  weak 
suddenly 

To  evaporate  the  water,  use  should  he 
made  of  cast-iron  pots,  beginning  with  the 
last  portions,  which  are  a  little  weaker; 
and  to  prevent  the  nei  essity  of  keeping 
the  strongest  a  long  time  in  contact  with 


the  air  when  boiling,  a  strong  ebullition  is 
requisite  When  the  fluid  is  concentrated 
to  a  certain  degree,  any  sulphate  of  potash 
that  may  be  present  will  crystallize,  and 
be  precipitated. 

To  obtain  dry  potash,  pour  the  concen- 
trated liquor  into  a  small  basin,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  evaporation,  till  a  lit  tie  ot  it, 
poured  on  an  iron  plate,  or  a  marble  slab, 
becomes  solid. 

Then  put  the  concrete  potash  into  ajar, 
and  pour  over  it  very  strong  alcohol  ;  the 
potash  alone  dissolves  in  it  ;  the  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potash,  wiih  the  portions 
of  earth  and  even  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
it  obstinately  retains,  or  which  it  may  have 
acquired  from  the  air  during  the  evapora- 
tion, remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution. 
Afterwards  decant  the  pure  liquor,  and 
distil  itinare'on  till  it  becomes  colourless. 
It  must  then  be  evaporated  in  a  silver  ba- 
sin. On  coolmg,  it  crystallizes  in  white 
laminae,  which  are  sometimes  thre-  -tenths 
of  an  inch  in  leng  h  :  or,  instead  of  suf- 
fering it  to  crystallize,  it  may  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness. 

2.  Lowitz  has  given  another  method. 
According  to  this  chemist,  the  whole  of  the 
operation  for  obtaining  potash  of  the  great- 
est purity,  and  without  the  least  colour,  con- 
sists in  this:  A  lixivium  of  potash,  freed 
from  carbonic  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
evaporated  to  a  thick  pellicle.  After  the 
cooling,  the  foreign  salt  which  has  crystal- 
lized is  to  be  separated,  and  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  lixivium  continued  in  an  iron  pot. 
During  this  second  evaporation,  the  pel- 
licle of  foreign  salts,  particularly  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  which  continues  to  be 
formed,  must  be  carefully  taken  off  with 
an  iron  skimmer.  When  no  more  pellicle 
is  formed,  and  the  matter  ceases  to  boil  up, 
it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  suffered  to 
cool,  continually  stirred  with  an  iron  spa- 
tula. It  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  double 
the  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion filtered,  and  evaporated  in  a  glass  re- 
tort, till  it  begins  to  deposit  regular  crys- 
tals. If  the  mass  should  consolidate  ever 
so  little  by  cooling,  a  small  quantity  of 
Water  is  to  be  added,  and  it  must  be  heated 
again  to  render  it  fluid.  After  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  regular  crys- 
tals, the  fluid,  which  is  very  brown,  is  to 
be  decanted,  and  the  salt,  after  being 
suffered  to  drain,  must  be  re-dissolved  in 
the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  de- 
canted fluid  must  be  kept  in  a  well-closed 
bottle,  and  suffered  to  become  clear  by 
subsiding  during  several  days.  It  must 
then  be  decanted  for  a  second  evaporation 
and  crystallization.  The  process  must  be 
repeated  as  long  as  the  crystals  afford,  with 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  water,  solu- 
tions perfectly  limped.  These  solutions 
are  to  be  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles, 
to  defend  them  from  the  access  of  air. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  of  this  process  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  advisable, 
arises  from  the  facility  with  which  the  fluid  in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  as 
assumes  a  solid  form.  To  obviate  this  in-  much  as  possible,  that  the  lixivium,  as  soon 
convenience,  a  small  portion  of  it  may  be  as  it  is  brought  to  the  requisite  point  of 
concentrated  to  the  point  at  which  it  be-  concentration,  should  be  poured  into  a 
comes  convened  into  a  solid  mass  by  narrow-necked  bottle,  and  well  closed 
cooling.  The  saturation  of  a  lixivium  con-  therein  to  crystallize.  After  the  crystals 
siderably  evaporated,  may  be  ascertained  are  formed,  the  bottle  is  to  be  reversed 
by  throwing  small  pieces  of  this  mass  into  without  opening,  and  kept  in  a  tempera- 
it  during  its  cooling.  When  these  are  no  ttire  rather  warm  until  the  crystals  are 
longer  dissolved,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  at  well  dried  During  the  winter,  the  li- 
the required  point.  quor,  after  the  first  crystallization,  conti- 
With  regard  to  the  foreign  salts  which  nues  to  crystallize  without  beingsubmitted 
are  mixed  with  the  potash,  the  greatest  por-  to  a  new  evaporation,  pro\ided  only  .hat 
tion  separates  by  crystallization,  after  the  it  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  somewhat 
first  evaporation.  The  rest  is  separated  colder  than  that  wherein  the  first  en  stals 
during  the  second  concentration,  by  the    were  formed. 

continual  skimming  of  the  pellicle.  The  Properties  of  pure  Pot-ash.— Poi-.ish,  in  a 
little  which  may  remain  with  the  potash  crystallized  form,  consists  of  soft,  quadran- 
must  precipitate  for  want  of  water  of  so-  gular,  compressed  prisms,  which  ait  ex- 
lution,  in  a  lixivium,  wherein  the  alkali  it-  tremely  caustic  and  deliquescent.  It  dis- 
self  is  no  longer  dissolved  but  by  its  own  solves  all  soft  animal  matters  when  brought 
water  of  crystallization.  into  contact  with  it.  It  liquifies  by  a  gentle 

Remarks. — The  properly  of  alkalies,  to  heat,  and  rises  in  fumes  at  high  tempera- 
dissolve  in  highly  rectified  alcohol,  with  tures.  It  does  not  unite  in  a  direct  man- 
the  exclusion  of  every  foreign  salt,  would  ner  with  phosphorus.  It  easily  combines 
afford  an  excellent  means  of  obtaining  with  sulphur  and  metallic  oxids.  It  dis- 
potash  very  pure,  if  their  mutual  action  did  solves  alumine  in  the  humid  way,  and  even 
not  afford  a  new  source  of  impurity.  For  a  smail  quantity  of  silex  ;  but  it  does  not 
when  an  alkali, absolutely  pure,  and  chrystal-  acton  glucine,  or  zircon,  nor  on  magnesia, 
lized,  is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  even  or  lime  It  contracts  no  union  with  ba- 
without  heat,  the  fluid  assumes  a  very  rytes.  It  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid 
brown  colour,  which  becomes  still  deeper  rapidly.  It  fuses  into  glass  with  silex,  by 
after  being  decanted  from  the  saline  mass,    the    aid  of  fire.      It  combines    with   the 

The  crystallization  of  potash  is  very  dif-  acids,  and  forms  salts,  which  in  general 
ferent, accordingly  as  the  crystals  are  form-  do  not  yield  their  acid  unless  to  barytes. 
ed  with  cold  or  heat.  In  the  first  case,  the  It  changes  blue  vegetable  colours  green, 
crystals  obtained  are  octahedra  in  groups,  and  possesses  all  the  general  properties  of 
which  contain  0.43  water  of  crystallization,   alkalies. 

and  excite,   by    their    solution    in  water,  Decomposition  of  Potassa. 

even  in  the  summer,  a  degree  of  cold  very  Potassa,  from  its  analogy  to  ammonia, 
near  the  point  of  aqueous  congelation.  In  has  often  been  conjectured  to  be  acorn- 
the  second  case,  very  thin  crystalline  pound  body ;  but  nothing  satisfactory  had 
transparent  blades  of  extraordinary  mag-  ever  been  proved.  Its  decomposition, 
nitude  are  formed,  which,  by  an  assem-  however,  has  since  been  effected  by  the 
blage  of  lines  crossing  each  other  in  infinite  labours  of  Mr.  Davy,  and  the  discovery  of 
directions,  present  an  aggregate  of  cells  its  constituents  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
or  cavities,  most  commonly  so  perfectly  the  most  important  in  chemistry.  Mr. 
closed  that  the  vessel  may  be  inverted  Davy  was  led  to  institute  experiments, 
without  the  escape  of  the  smallest  drop  of  with  a  view  to  decompose  the  fixed  alka. 
lixivium,  though  sometimes  included  to  lies  by  his  previous  discovery,  that,  by  the 
the  amount  of  an  ounce  or  two.  For  this  powers  of  galvanism,  the  principles  of 
reason,  it  is  necessary  to  break  this  fine  bodies  were  separated,  according  to  acer- 
crystallization,  that  the  fluid  may  run  oft',  tain  law,  some  being  attracted  to  the  one 
The  crystals  present,  in  their  regular  for-  galvanic  pole,  others  to  the  other;  and 
mation,  rectangular  tetragonal  blades,  that  the  strength  of  these  attracting  forces 
which,  as  they  contain  little  water  of  crys-  are  proportional  to  the  energies  of  the  op- 
tallization,  produce  a  considerable  degree  posite  electricities  in  the  galvanic  circle, 
of  heat  when  dissolved  in  water.  and  to  the  conducting  power  and  the  de- 

By  exposing  such  alkaline  crystals  to  a    gree  of  concentration    of  the  substances 
red  heat,  in  a  silver  crucible,  they  become    submitted  to  their  action, 
fused  ;  and,  after  cooling,  afford  a  mass  as        Ija  his  first  attempts,  he  exposed  the  al- 
white  as  snow,  extremely  caustic  and  deli-    kali,  dissolved  in  water,  to  the  action  of 
quescent.  the  galvanic  battery,  but  the  uater  alone 

As  the  crystals  and  the  lixivium,  during  of  the  solution  was  decomposed.  Potassa, 
the  length  of  time  required  to  drain  the  in  fusion,  was  then  placed  in  the  galvanic 
salt,  may  frequently  become  charged  with  circuit ;  a  vivid  light,  and  appea 
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the  production  of  combustible  matter  oxygen.  And  this  Mr-  Davy  soon  con- 
were  observed  ;  on  submitting  the  solid  firmed,  by  synthetic  experiments, 
alkali,  rendered  a  conductor  of  electrici-  He  fouud  that  the  metallic  lustre  of  thi3 
ty  by  being  very  slightly  moisiened,  to  inflammable  substance  immediately  be- 
the  galvanic  action,  these  appearances  came  destroyed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
were  still  better  marked;  and  it  was  in  white  crust  formed  upon  it  which  was  pure 
this  way  Mr.  Davy  succeeded  in  effecting  potassa.  This  was  soon  dissolved  by  at- 
the  complete  decomposition.  trading  humidity  from  the  air  ;    a   new 

"  A  small  piece  of  pure  potash,  which  quantity  was  formed  on  the  surface,  until 
had  been  exposed  a  few  seconds  to  the  at-  the  whole  disappeared,  and  had  formed  a 
mosphere,  so  as  to  give  conducting  power  saturated  alkaline  solution.  When  the  glo- 
to  the  surface,  was  placed  upon  an  insu-  bule9  were  placed  in  tubes  containing 
luted  disc  of  platina,  connected  with  the  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  an  ab- 
negative  side  of  the  battery  in  a  state  of  sorption  of  oxygen  took  place,  and  a  crust 
intense  activity;  and  a  platina  wire,  com-  of  alkali  was  formed.  When  they  were 
snunicating  with  the  positive  side,  was  strongly  heated,  confined  in  given  portions 
brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  oxygen,  a  rapid  combustion,  with  a 
of  the  alkali.  Under  these  circumstances  brilliant  white  flame,  was  produced,  and 
a  vivid  action  was  observed  to  take  place,  they  were  converted  into  a  white  and  solid 
The  potash  began  to  fuse  at  both  its  points  mass,  which  was  found  to  be  potassa ;  oxy- 
of  electrization.  There  was  a  violent  efl'er-  gen  was  absorbed,  and  nothing  emitted 
vescence  at  its  upper  surface  ;  at  the  low-  which  affected  the  purity  of  the  residual 
er,  or  negative  surface,  there  was  no  li-  air.  From  subsequent  experiments,  Mr. 
beration  of  elastic  fluid;  but  small  globules  Davy  endeavoured  to  determine  the  pro- 
having  a  high  metallic  lustre,  and  being  portions  of  these  elements.  From  the  pro- 
precisely  similar  in  visible  characters  to  ducts  of  the  combustion  of  the  base,  corn- 
quicksilver,  appeared ;  some  of  which  pared  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  ab- 
burnt,  with  an  explosion  and  bright  flame,  sorbed,  he  inferred  taking  the  mean  of 
as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  others  two  experiments,  that  potassa  consists  of 
remained,  and  were  merely  tarnished,  and  86. 1  of  base,  and  13.9  of  oxygen.  From 
finally  covered  with  a  white  film,  which  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  water 
formed  on  their  surfaces.  These  globules  by  the  base,  the  proportions  indicated 
numerous  experiments  soon  shewed  to  be  were  84  of  base  and  16  of  oxygen.  The 
the  substance  1  was  in  search  of,  and  a  mean  of  these  will  be  85  and  15. 
peculiar  inflammable  principle  the  basis  of  The  decomposition  of  potassa  maybe 
potash."  effected,  without  difficulty,  with    a    gal- 

The  platina,  Mr.  Davy  found,  had  no  vanic  battery  of  not  very  high  powers, 
share  in  its  production  ;  as  it  was  equally  One  of  100  plates,  of  six  inches  square,  is 
produced  when  even  charcoal,  and  other    sufficient. 

metals,  were  used  for  completing  the  elec-  An  important  confirmation  of  the  disco- 
trical  circuit.  The  phenomena  too  were  very  is  that  which  has  been  received  from 
quite  independent  of  the  presence  of  air.      an  experiment  performed  by  Guy-Lussac 

As,  in  the  decomposition  of  compound  and  Thenard.  It  occurred  to  these  che- 
substances  by  galvanism,  Mr.  Davy  had  mists,  that  potassa  might  be  decomposed 
found  that  when  combustible  bases  had  by  causing  a  substance  to  act  on  it  having 
been  developed  at  the  negative  side,  oxy-  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  They  put 
gen  is  evolved  at  the  positive  side,  it  was  clean  iron  filings  into  a  gun-barrel,  bent  so 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  happen-  that  the  filings  in  the  curvature  could  be 
ed  in  the  above  experiment,  and  that  the  raised  to  a  sufficient  heat,  by  the  barrel 
effervescence  observed  at  the  part  of  the  being  placed  across  a  furnace.  With  one 
potassa  in  immediaie  contact  with  the  extremity  of  it,  a  tube  is  connected  con- 
positive  wire,  was  due  to  the  disengage-  taining  solid  potassa.  When  the  iron  filings 
ment  of  oxygen  gas.  He  accordingly  in  the  barrel  are  brought  to  a  white  heat, 
found,  performing  the  experiments  in  glass  the  alkali  in  the  tube  which  has  been  pre- 
tubes,  so  as  to  collect  the  ae'iial  product  viously  kept  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture, 
given  out  at  the  positive  surface,  that  this,  is  melted  by  applying  heat  to  it  by  a  por- 
on  the  most  delicate  examination,  proved  table  furnace  ;  and  it  is  allowed  to  run 
to  be  pure  oxygen ;  and,  unless  an  excess  through,  by  a  small  aperture,  upon  the 
of  water  was  present,  no  gas  was  evolved  iron  filings.  It  suffers  decomposition, 
from  the  negative  surface,  nothing  being  the  iron  attracts  its  oxygen,  and  the  in- 
produced  there  but  the  inflammable  glo-  flammable  base  is  sublimed  to  the  other 
bules.  end  of  the  tube,  which   is  kept  cold,  so 

By  these  analytic  experiments,  there-  as  to  condense  it ;  a  tube  of  safety,  con- 
fore,  potassa  is  proved  to  be  a  compound  taining  a  little  mercury,  being  connected 
of  a  peculiar  substance,  highly  inflamma-  with  the  extremity,  to  allow  of  the  disen- 
ble,  and    having  a  metallic  lustre,  with  gagement  of  any  aerial  matter,  and  at  the 
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same  time  exclude  the  air.  Hydrogen  gas  inflames  in  other  gases  which  can  afford 
is  disengaged  during  theproc<  ss,  winch  ap-  oxygen,  as  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  It  is 
pears  to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  so  liable  to  oxygenation,  that  it  is  difficult 
of  water  contained  in  the  alkali,  and  the  to  preserve  it  unchanged  ;  the  best  method 
result  is  most  successful  when  the  alkali  is  is  to  keep  it  in  naph  ha  ;  for,  although  it 
in  the  driest  state.  The  base  of  the  alkali  does  not  sink  in  that  fluid,  it  is  enveloped 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  laminae,  by  a  film  of  it,  which  protects  it  from  the 
adhering  to   the  side  of  the   gun-barrel,    action  of  the  air. 

There  is  also  found  in  the  curvature  where  When  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  de- 
the  filings  were  contained,  an  alloy  of  it  gree  below  its  point  of  vaporization,  it 
with  iron.  According  to  Mr.  Davy,  who  diminishes  in  volume, and  the  gas  explodes 
performed  the  experiment  w:th  success,  with  the  production  of  alkaline  fumes, 
the  base  thus  obtained  is  rather  heavier  when  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  air,  a 
than  that  procured  by  electricity,  probably  portion  of  the  potassium  appears,  there- 
from containing  a  litile  iron.  fore,  to  have  been  dissolved;  but,  by  cool- 
To  the  matter  discovered  by  these  re-  ing,  this  is  in  a  great  measure  deposited, 
searches,  as  the  base  of  potassa,  Mr.  Davy  as  the  gas  loses  its  property  of  detonating, 
has  given  the  name  of  spontaneously. 

POTASSIUM;  Potassium,  when  brought  into  contact 

the  termination  of  this  name  being  that  as-  with  water,  decomposes  it  with  great  vio- 
signed  to  metals,  and  this  substance  be-  lence,  an  explosion  is  produced,  with 
ing  presumed  to  be  metallic.  flame,  and  potassa  is  formed.     Placed  on 

Potassium,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  ice,  it  instantly  burns  with  a  bright  flame, 
of  Fahrenheit,  appears  in  the  form  of  melting  the  ice.  So  strong  is  the  action 
small  globules,  possessing  the  metallic  ot  this  substance  on  wa  er,  that  it  disco- 
lustre  and  opacity,  and  having  the  general  vers,  by  the  decomposition  it  produces, 
appearance  of  quicksilver,  so  that  by  the  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  in  other 
eye  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  liquids,  as  in  alcohol,  or  in  ether.  Potas- 
them.  At  this  temperature,  however,  it  sium,  thrown  into  solutions  of  the  mineral 
is  rather  imperfectly  fluid,  so  that  it  does  acids,  inflames  and  burns  on  the  surface, 
not  easily  recover  its  globular  form.  At  and  the  compound  of  potassa,  with  the 
70°  it  is  more  liquid  and  mobile  ;  and  at  the  acid  employed,  is  formed, 
temperature  of  100°  is  so  completely  so,  Potassium  combines  with  the  primary 
that  different  globules  can  be  easily  run  inflammables.  When  brought  in  contact 
into  one.  At  50°  it  becomes  a  soft  and  with  phosphorus,  under  exposure  to  air, 
malleable  solid,  which  has  he  lustre  of  both  bodies  become  fluid,  burn,  and  pho9- 
polished  silver,  and  at  32°  it  becomes  phate  of  potassa  is  formed.  Wlun  the 
harder  and  brittle,  displaying,  when  bro-  experiment  is  made  under  naphtha,  so  as 
ken,  a  crystallized  texture.  Though  so  to  exclude  the  air,  they  combine,  and 
fusible,  it  is  not  very  volatile,  but  requires  form  a  compound  less  fusible  that  either 
a  temperature  approaching  a  red-heat  to  of  its  ingredients.  It  has  the  lustre  of  po- 
convert  it  into   vapour.     It  condenses  un-    lished  lead. 

changed.  It  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  elec-  When  potassium  is  brought  in  contact 
tricity,  and  is  also  an  excellent  conductor  with  sulphur  in  fusion,  under  the  vapour  of 
of  heat.  naphtha,   they  combine   rapidly   with   the 

It  is  the  lightest  substance  known  ;  it  is  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  and  a  grey 
therefore  lighter  than  ether,  or  alcohol  substance,  in  appearance  like  sulphtiret  of 
Mr.  Davy  found  that  it  did  not  even  sink  iron,  is  formed,  a  little  sulphuretted  hy- 
in  naphtha  twice  distilled,  the  specific  gra-  drogen  being  evolved.  When  the  union  is 
vity  of  which  was  about  770.  Its  specific  effected  in  the  atmosphere,  inflammation 
gravity  he  estimates,  compared  with  that   takes  place. 

of  water,  is  as  6  to  10,  at  62*  of  Fahrenheit.  With  the  metals,  potassium  enters  rea- 
In  its  solid  form  it  is  rather  heavier,  but  dily  into  combination.  With  mercury  it 
still,  when  cooled  to  40*,  it  swims  in  dis-  produces  some  singular  results.  When  one 
tilled  naphtha.  part  of  it  is  added  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of 

Its  chemical  relations  are  not  less  sin-  mercury  in  volume,  at  60°  Fahrenheit,  they 
gular  than  its  physical  properties.  constantly  unite   and  form  a  substance  ex- 

It  combines  with  oxygen  slowly  and  aclly  like  mercury  in  colour,  but  which 
without  flame,  at  all  temperatures  below  has  less  coherence  ;  for  small  portions  of  it 
that  of  its  volatilization  ;  but,  at  this  tern-  appear  like  flattened  spheres.  When  a 
perature,  combustion  of  it  takes  place,  globule  is  made  to  touch  a  globule  about 
the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  light  white  and  twice  as  large,  they  combine  with  con- 
vivid.  It  appears  to  combine  with  diffe-  siderable  heat ;  the  compound  is  fluid  at 
rent  proportions  of  oxygen ;  at  least  an  the  temperature  of  its  formation ;  but, 
oxide  of  it,  in  a  lower  state  of  oxydation  when  cold,  it  appears  as  a  solid  metal, 
than  potassa,  can  be  obtained.    Potassium  similar  in  colour  to  silver.    If  the  quantity 
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of  the  basis  of  potassa  is  still  further  in-  POTASSA    FUSA.        Fused     potash, 

creased,  so  as  to  be  about  one-thirtieth  the  Kali  purum.     Alkali  vegetabile  fixum  cuus- 

weight  of  mercury,  the  amalgam  increases  ticum.      "  Take  of  solution  of  potash,  a 

in    hardness,   and   becomes   brittle.    The  gallon."    Evaporate  the  water,  in  a  clean 

solid  amalgam,  in  which  the  basis  is  in  the  iron  pot,   over    the  fire,  until,  when  the 

smallest  proportion,  seems  to  consist  of  ebullition  has  ceased,  the  potash  remains  in 

about  one   part   in    weigiit  of  base,   and  a  state  of  fusion  ;  pour  it  upon  a  clean  iron 

seventy  parts  of  mercury,  and  is  very  soft  plate,  into  pieces  of  convenient  form.  Thi9 

and  malleable.  preparation  of  potash  is  violently  caustic, 

When  these  compounds  are  exposed  to  destroying  the   living   animal   fibre   with 

air,  they  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  ;  potassa,  great  energy. 

vfhich   deliquesces,   is  formed,  and,   in  a  POTASSiE  ACETAS.     See  A cetas  pot- 

few    minutes,  the  mercury  is  found  pure  assne. 

and  unaltered.      When    a  globule  of  the  POTASSJE     SUBCARBONAS.        Sub- 

amalgam  is  thrown  into  water,  it  rapidly  carbonate  of  potash,  formerly  called  Kali 

decomposes    it,  with  a  hissing  noise  ;  po-  preparation.     Sal  absynthii.     Sal   Tartari. 

tassa  is  formed,  pure   hydrogen  is  disen-  Sal  plant urum      "  Take  of  impure  potash, 

gaged,  and  the  mercury  remains  free.  powdered,  three  pounds  ;  boiling  water, 

The  fluid  amalgam  of  mercury  and  po-  three  pints  and  a  half.''  Dissolve  the  potash 

tassium  dissolves  all  the  metals  ;  and,  in  in  water,  and  filter  ;  then  pour  the  solution 

this  state   of  union,  mercury  acts  on  pla-  into  a   clean  iron   pot,    and  evaporate  the 

tina  and  iron.  water  over  a  moderate  fire  until  the  liquor 

When  potassium  is  heated  with  gold,  or  thickens  ;  then  let  ihe  fire  be  withdrawn, 

silver,  or  copper,  in  a  close  vessel  or  pure  and  stir  the  liquor  consiantly  with  an  iron 

glass,    it    rapidly  acts    upon    them  ;    and  rod,  until  the  salt  concretes  into  granular 

when  the  compounds  are  thrown  into  wa-  crystals. 

ter,thefluidisdecomposed,potassaformed,  A  purer  subcarbonate  of  potash  may  be 

and  the  metals  appear  to  be  separated  un-  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  tartar, 

altered.      It  reduces  llu:   metallic  oxides  which  must  first  be  burnt,  until  it  becomes 

when   heated    with   them,   and   when  the  ash-coloured. 

potassium  is  in  excess,  it  combines  With  the  This  preparation  of  potash  is  in  general 

reduced    metal       In  consequence  of  this  use  to  form  the  citrat  of  potash  for  the 

property,    it   decomposes   flint  glass  and  saline  draughts.  A  scruple  is  generally  di- 

green  glass,  reducing  the  metallic  oxides  rected  to  be   saturated  with  lemon-juice, 

they  contain,  forming  potassa,  which  dis-  In  this  process,  the  salt  which  is  composed 

solves  the  glass.     At  a  red  heat,  it  acts  of  potash  and  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed, 

even  on  the  purest  glass,  attracting  part  The  citric  acid  having  a  greater  affinity  for 

of  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali  in  the  glass,  the    potash    than   the  carbonic,    seizes  it 

and  forming  the  substance  which  is  potas-  and  forms  the  citrat  of  potash,  whilst  the 

sium  in  the  first  degree  of  oxygenation.  carbonic  acid  flies  off  in  the  form  of  air. 

The  preparations  of  this  alkali  that  are  The  subcarbonate  of  potash  possesses  ant- 
used  in  medicine,  are  acid  virtues,  is  an  antidote  against  white  ar- 

1.  Potassa  fusa.  senic,  and  may  be  exhibited  with  advantage 

2.  Liquor  potassae.  in  convulsions  and  other  spasms  of  the  in- 

3.  Potassa  cum  calce.  testines  arising  from  acidity,  in  calculous 

4.  Subcarbonas  potassae.  complain:  s,    leucorrhcea,    scrophula,    and 

5.  Carbonas  potassae.  aphthous  affections.  The  dose  is  from  ten 

6.  Sulphas  potassae.  gr?  ins  to  half  a  drachm. 

7.  Super-sulphas  potassae.  POTASS.E      SULPHAS.          Formerly 

8.  Tsrtras  potassae.  called    Kali    vitriolatvm        Alkali  vegeta- 
9    Aceias  poiassx.  bite  vitriolatum.     Sal  de  duobus.     Arcanum 

10.   Oi'ras  pot:.ssae.  duplication.     Sat  potychrestus      A'itrum    vi- 

11  Oxymurias  potassx.  triolatum.      Tartarum  vitriolatum.     "Take 

12  Siilpliureturh  potassae.  of  suit  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
POTASSA  CARBONAS.  See  Carbonas  of  nitric  acid,  two  pounds  ;  boiling  water, 

potuant.  two  gallons."  Mix  them,  that  the  salt 
POTASSA  CUM  CALCE.  Potash  with  may  be  dissolved;  next  add  as  much  car- 
lime.  Calx  am  kali  pitro.  Causticum  com-  bonate  of  potash  as  may  be  requisite  for 
mane  fortius.  Lapis  infernalit  sive  teptiens.  the  saturation  uf  the  acid  ;  then  boil  the 
te  of  solution  of  potash,  three  pinis  ;  solution,  until  a  pellicle  appears  upon  the 
1  sn  limt,  a  pound  "  Boil  the  solution  of  surface,  and,  after  straining,  set  it  by,  that 
potash  down  io  a  pint,  then  add  die  lime,  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away 
previously  slaked  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  water,  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous 
and  nix  them  together  intimately  This  paper.  Its  virtues  are  cathartic,  diuretic, 
is  i;i  cov  non  use  with  Burgeons  us  a  and  deobsiruent  ;  with  which  intentions  it 
caustic,  to  produce  ulcerations,  and  to  open  is  administered  in  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
nbsccsses.  eases,  js  constipation,  suppression  of  the 
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lochia,  fevers,  icterus,  dropsies,  milk  tu-   Linnxan  system.     Class,  Monoccia.  Ordej-, 

mouis,  &c.    The  dose  is  from  one  scruple   Polyandria. 

to  li.lt  an  ounce.  Porautnu  sanguisorba.    The  systema- 

POTASSiE  SULPHURETUM.  See  tic  name  of  the  Bi  met  saxifrage,  the  leaves 
Sulphuretum  potassx.  of  which  are  ofien  put  into  cool  tankards- 

POTASS^  SUPERSULPHAS.     Super-   ihey  have  an  adstringent  quality, 
sulphate  of  potash.      "  lake  of  the  salt        POUPARTII     L1GAMENTUM.       See 
vvnich  remains  aflerthe  distillation  of  nitric    Poupurt's  ligament. 

acid,  two  pounds;  boiling-  water,  four  POUPART's  LIGAMENT.  Ligamen- 
pounds."  Mix  them  together,  so  that  the  turn  Puupartii.  Fallopian  ligament.  Irgui- 
salt  may  be  dissolved,  and  strain  the  solu-  nal  ligament.  A  strong  ligament,  or  rather 
tion  ;  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  a  tendinous  expansion  of  the  externfl 
upon  the  surface,  and  set  it  by,  that  crys-  oblique  muscle,  going  across  from  the 
tals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the  inferior  and  anterior  spinous  process  of  the 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous  ilium,  to  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis.  It  is 
paper.  under  this   ligament   the   femoral  vessels 

POTASSJE  TARTRAS.  Tartrate  of  pass  ;  and  when  the  intestine  or  omentum 
potash,  formerly  called  Kali  tarturisatum.  passes  underneath  it,  the  disease  is  called 
Tartnrum   solubile.      Tartans    tartarisatus ,    a  femoral  hernia. 

Sal  vegetabilis.  Alkali  vegetubile  tartarisa-  Powder,  untimonial.  See  Pulvis  Antimo- 
turn.     "  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,   nialis. 

a  pound  ;  supertartrate  of  potash,   three        Powder  of burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  See 
pounds  ;  boiling  water  a    gallon."      Dis-   Pulvis  comu  cum  opio. 
solve  the  subcarbonate   of  potash   in  the        Powder,  compound,  of  aloe.     See  Pulvis 
water ;  next  add  the  supertartrate   of  pot-   aloes  compositus. 

ash,  previously  reduced  to  powder,  gra-  Powder,  compound,  of  chalk.  Set  Pulvis 
dually,  until  bubbles  of  gas  shall  cease  to    creix  compositus. 

arise.     Strain  the  solution  through  paper,        Powder,   compound,  of  chalk  with   opium. 
thin  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  upon  the    See  Pulvis  cretx  compositus  cum  opio. 
surface,  and  set    it  by,  tha>   crystals  may        Powder,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See  Pul- 
form.      Having  poured  away   the    waier,    vu  cmuumom  compositus. 
dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  Dm-        Powder,  compound,  of  contruyerva.     See 
retic,  deobsiruent,  and  eccoprolic  virtues    Pulvis  contruyerva  compositus. 
are  attributed  to  this  preparation.  Powder,  compound,  of  ipecacuanha.     See 

Potatoe,    common.      The   root    of    the    Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  compositus. 
Solanum  tuberosum   of  Linnaeus.     Solanum        Powder,    compound,  of  kino.     See  Pulvis 
esculenium.       Kippa.        Kelengu.        Papas    kmo  compositus. 
Ame<icanus.      Pappus    Americanus.       Con-        Powder,    compound,    of  scammony.      See 


Pulvis  scammonix  compositus 

Powder,  compound,  of  senna 
vis  senna  compositus. 

Powder,    compound,  of  tragacanth. 
Pulvis  trugacunthx  compositus. 

Power,   muscular.      See    Irritability  and 


See  Pul- 
See 


volvus  Indicus.     A  native  of  Peru.    An  ex 
tremely  nutritious  and    wholesome   vege- 
table. 

Potatoe,   spasish.      The    root   of  the 
Convolvulus   butatas  of  Linnaeus.     It  is  a 
native  of  the    Indies.     It    is  firm,   and  of 
a  pale  brown  on  the  outside  ;  white  within,    Muscular  motion. 
and    very    sweet,    like    chesnuts,  and  the        Power,  tonic.  See  Irritability. 
only  esculent    root  of  the  genus  convol-       Precipitate,   red.       See  JVurico-oxydum 
Vulus.  hydrurgyri. 

POTENTILLA.     (A  potentia,  from  its       Prxcipitate,  white.     See  Calx  hydrargyri 
effic  cy.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  af  plants   alba. 

in  the  Lmnaean  system.     Class,  Icosandria.        PltJECORDIA.     (From  prx,  before,  and 
Order,  Polygyria.  ka^iu.,   the  heart. )     The  fore  part  01  the 

2.  Tne  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wild   region  of  the  thorax, 
tansy.     Argentina.     Anserina.    The  leaves        Prefurnium.     (From  prx,  before,  and 
of  this  plant,  Potentillu  anserina  ot  Linnaeus,  fuvnus,  a  furnace.)  The  mouth  ofachenii- 
possess  mildly  adstringent  and  corroborant  cal  furnace 


qualities  ;  but  are  seldom  used,  except  by 
the  lower  orders 

Potentilla  axserina.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  he  silver-weed,  or  wild  tansy. 
See  Potentilla. 

Pot;:atilla  reptans.     The   systematic 
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MEDICAMENTA. 

cines  preparing  the  pecant  fluids  to  pass 
off. 

PFLEPARANTIA  VASA.  The  sper- 
matic  vessels  of  the  testicles. 

PR.EPUT1UM      (From  prxputo,  to  cut 


name  of  the  common  cinquefoil.    See  Pen-  off  before,  because  some  nations   used  to 

taphyllum  •     ,  cut  it  oft*  in  circumcision.)     Epugogion,oi 

POTER1UM.     (From  arorxjiov,  a  cup  ;  Dioscondes.     Posthe.  The  prepuce.    The 

so  mailed  frona    the  shape  of'  <ts   flowers.)  membraneous  or  cutaneous  fold  that  co- 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  vers  the  guns  penis  and  clitoris. 


PREGNANCY. 
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Prapuce.  See  Pruputinm. 
Prasium.     (From  tt^xtih,  a  square   bor- 
der ;   so   called    from    its   square   stalks.) 
Manubium,  or  horehonnd. 

Phasum.  (From  *§*»,  to  burn,  because 
of  their  hot  taste.)  The  leek. 

PR\XIS.  (From  ^*o-er»,  to  perform.) 
The  practice  of  medicine 

PRECIPITATION.  (Prxcipitatio ;  from 
prcecipito,  to  cast  down.)  When  two  bo- 
dies are  united,  for  instance,  an  acid  and 
an  oxyd,  and  a  third  body  is  added,  such 
as  an  alkali,  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
with  the  acid  than  the  metallic  oxyd,  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  alkali  combines 
with  the  acid,  and  the  oxyd,  thus  desert- 
ed, appears  in  a  separate  state  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  This  decomposition  is  corn- 
moldy  known  by  the  name  of  precipitation, 
and  the  substance  that  sinks  is  named  a 
precipitate.  The  substance,  by  the  addi- 
tion  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  produ- 
ced, is  denominated  the  precipitant. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSE.  Causa  pro:- 
disponent.  Causa  pro'egumena.  That  which 
renders  the  body  susceptible  of  disease. 
The  most  frequent  predisposing;  causes  of 
diseases  are,  the  temperament  and  habit 
of  the  body,  idiosyncracy,  age,  sex,  and 
structure  of  the  part  diseased. 

PREDISPOSITION.  Prcedispositio  That 
constitution,  or  state  of  the  solids,  or 
fluids,  or  of  both,  which  disposes  the  body 
to  the  action  of  disease. 

PREGNANCY  Utero-gestation.  The 
particular  manner  in  which  pregnancy  takes 
place  has  hitherto  remained  involved  in 
obscurity,  notwithstanding-  the  laborious 
investigation  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages. 

Although  pregnancy  is  a  state  which 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  is  natural  to  all 
women,  it  is  in  general  the  source  of  many 
disagreeable  sensations,  and  often  the 
cause  of  diseases  which  might  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences  if  not  pro- 
perly treated. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  those  women  who  bear  chil- 
dren enjoy,  usually,  more  certain  health, 
and  are  much  less  liable  to  dangerous  dis- 
eases, than  those  who  are  unmarried,  or 
who  prove  barren. 

Signs  of  pregnancy.— The  womb  ha9  a 
very  extensive  influence,  by  means  of  its 
nerves,  on  many  other  parts  of  the  body; 
hence,  the  changes  which  are  produced  on 
it  by  impregnation,  must  be  productive  of 
changes  on  the  state  of  the  general  system. 
These  constitute  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks, 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  are  very  ambiguous, 
and  cannot  be  depended  on ;  for,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  irritation  of  the  womb 
•n  other  parts,  they  may  be  occasioned  by 


every  circumstance  which  can  alter  the 
natural  state  of  that  organ. 

The  first  circumstance  which  renders 
pregnancy  probable,  is  the  suppression  of 
the  periodical  evacuation,  which  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  fulness  in  the 
breasts,  head-ache,  flushings  in  the  face, 
and  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  con- 
sequences of  suppression,  and  therefore 
are  to  be  regarded  as  signs  of  pregnancy, 
in  so  far  only  as  they  depend  on  it. 

As,  however,  the  suppression  of  the  pe- 
riodical evacuation  often  happens  from  ac- 
cidental exposure  to  cold,  or  from  the 
change  of  life  in  consequence  of  marriage, 
it  can  never  be  considered  as  an  infallible 
sign. 

The  belly,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy, 
becomes  flat,  from  the  womb  sinking,  and 
hence  drawing  down  the  intestines  along 
with  it;  but  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy,  because  an 
enlargement  of  the  womb  from  any  other 
cause  will  produce  the  same  effect. 

Many  women,  soon  after  they  are  preg- 
nant, become  very  much  altered  in  their 
looks,  and  have  peculiar  irritable  feelings, 
inducing  a  disposition  of  mind  which  ren- 
ders their  temper  easily  ruffled,  and  incite 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  actions  of 
Wiich  on  other  occasions  they  would  be 
ashamed. 

'  In  such  cases,  the  features  acquire  a  pe- 
culiar sharpness,  the  eyes  appear  larger, 
and  the  mouth  wider  than  usual;  and  the 
woman  has  t  particular  appearance,  which 
cannot  be  described,  but  with  which  wo- 
men are  well  a<  quainted. 

These  breeding  symptoms,  as  they  are 
call  d,  originate  from  the  irritation  pro- 
duced on  the  womb  by  impregnation ;  and 
as  they  may  proceed  from  any  other  cir- 
cumstance which  can  irritate  that  organ, 
they  cannot  be  depended  on  when  the 
woman  is  not  young,  or  where  there  is  not 
a  continued  suppression  for  at  least  three 
periods. 

The  irritations  on  the  parts  contiguous 
to  the  womb  are  equally  ambiguous  :  and 
therefore  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  the 
first  four  months,  are  always  to  be  consi- 
dered as  doubtful,  unless  every  one  enu- 
merated be  distinctly  and  unequivocally- 
present. 

From  the  fourth  month,  the  signs  of  preg- 
nancy are  less  ambiguous,  especially  after 
the  womb  has  ascended  into  the  cavity  of 
the  belly.  In  general,  about  the  fourth 
month,  or  a  short  time  after,  the  child  be- 
comes so  much  enlarged,  that  its  motions 
begin  to  be  felt  by  the  mother ;  and  hence 
a  sign  is  furnished  at  that  period  called 
quickening.  Women,  very  improperly 
consider  this  s'u>n  as  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  of  pregnancy ;  for  though,  when  it 
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occurs  about  the  period  described,  prece-  PRESBYOPIA.  (From  wpurCt/c,  old,  and 
ded  by  the  symptoms  formerly  enumera-  o4'c,  sight,  because  it  is  Jrequciu  with 
ted,  it  may  be  looked  upoji  as  a  sure  nidi-  old  men.)  That  defect  of  the  si^ht  by 
cation 'hat  the  woman  is  wit Ii  child ;  yet,  which  objects  close  are  seen  confusedly, 
when  there  is  an  irregularity,  either  in  the  but,  at  remoter  distances,  distinctly  As 
preceding  symptoms  or  in  its  appearance,  the  myopia  is  common  to  infants,  so  the 
the  situation  of  the  woman  must  be  doubt-  presbyopia  is  a  malady  common  to  the 
ful.  aged      The    proximate   cause    is  a  tardy 

This  fact  will  be  easily  understood ;  for  adunation  into  the  focus,  so  that  it  falls 
as  the  sensation  of  the  motion  of  the  child  beyond  the  retina.  The  species  are, 
cannot  be  explained,  or  accurately  de-  1.  Presbyopia  from  a  flatness  of  the  cor- 
scribed,  women  may  readily  mistake  other  nea.  By  so  much  the  cornea  is  flatte., 
sensations  for  that  of  quickening  Flatus  so  much  the  less  and  more  tardy  it  re- 
has  often  been  so  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  franges  the  rays  into  the  focus.  This  evil 
that  the  natural  pulsation  of  the  great  ar-  arises,  1st,  From  a  want  of  aqueous  or 
teries,  of  which  peoph-  are  conscious  only  vitreous  humour,  which  is  common  to  the 
in  certain  states  of  the  body,  has  frequent-  aged;  or  may  arise  from  some  disease; 
\y  been  mistaken  for  this  feeling.  2d,  From    a   cica'rix,    which    diminishes 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises  the  convexity  of  the  cornea ;  3d,  From  a 
gradually  from  the  cavity  of  the  basin,  natural  conformation  of  the  cornea, 
enlarges  the  belly,  and  pushes  out  he  2.  Presbyopia  from  too  flat  a  crystalline 
navel:  hence  the  protrusion  of  the  navel  lens.  This  evil  is  most  common  to  ihe  aged, 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  cer-  or  it  may  happen  from  a  wasting  of  the 
tain    signs    of    pregnancy    in    the    latter  crystalline  lens. 

months.  Every  circumstance,  however,  3.  Presbyopia  from  too  small  density  of 
which  increases  the  bulk  of  the  belly  o>  ca-  the  cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye.  By  so 
sions  this  symptom  ;  and  therefore  it  can-  much  more  these  humours  are  thin  or  rari- 
not  be  trusted  to,  unless  other  signs  con-  fied,  so  much  the  less  they  refrange  the 
cur.  rays  of  light.     Whosoever  is  a  myops  from 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly,  this  cause  is  cured  in  older  age;  for  age 
along  with  suppression,  after  having  been  induces  to  a  greater  density  of  the  cornea 
formerly  regular,  and  the  consequent  symp-  and  lens.  From  this  it  is  an  observed  fact, 
toms,  together  with  tlie  sensation  of  quick  that  the  presbyopes  are  often  cured  spon- 
enmg  at  the  proper  period,  afford  the  only  taneou^ly,  and  throw  away  their  glasses, 
true  marks  of  pregnancy.  which  younger  persons  in  this  disease  are 

These  signs,  however,  are  not  to  be  en-  obliged  to  use. 
tirely  depended  on;  for  the  natural  desire  4.  Presbyopia  from  a  custom  of  viewing 
which  every  woman  has  to  be  a  mother,  continually  remote  objects ;  hence  artifi- 
will  induce  her  to  conceal,  even  from  her-  cers  who  are  occupied  in  remote  objects 
self,  every  symptom  which  may  render  are  said  to  contract  this  malady  The 
her  situation  doubtful,  and  to  magnify  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  very 
every   circ-imstance   which   can    tend    to   clear. 

prove  that  she  is  pregnant  5.  Presbyopia    senilis.      From    a   inulti- 

Beside  quickening  and  increase  of  bulk  tude  of  causes  aged  persons  are  presby- 
of  the  belly,  another  symptom  appears  in  opes ;  from  a  penury  of  humours,  which 
the  latter  months,  which,  when  preceded  render  the  cornea  and  lens  flatter,  and  the 
by  the  ordinary  signs,  renders  pregnancy  bulb  shorter.  When  in  senile  ages,  from 
certain  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  the  presence  dryness,  the  bulb  of  the  eye  becomes 
of  milk  in  the  breasts.  When,  however,  flatter  and  shorter,  and  the  cornea  flatter, 
there  is  any  irregularity  in  the  preceding  those  who  were  short-sighted  or  myopes 
symptoms,  this  sign  is  no  longer  to  be  con-  before,  see  now  without  their  concave 
sidered  of  any  consequence.  glasses. 

As  every  practitioner  must  naturally  6.  Presbyopia  from  too  close  a  prox- 
Wish  to  distinguish  pregnancy  from  dis-  imity  of  objects.  The  focus  is  shorter  of 
ease,  the  disorders  which  resemble  it  distant,  but  longer  of  nearer  objects, 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  also  7-  Presbyopia  from  a  coarctated  pupil, 
their  diagnostics.  It  is,  however,  neces-  By  so  much  smaller  is  the  aperture  of  the 
sary  to  remark,  that  wherever  any  circum-  diaphragm  in  an  optic  tube,  so  much  re- 
stance  occurs  which  afiords  the  most  dis-  moter  is  the  focus. 

tant  reason  to  doubt  the  case,  recourse  8.  Presbyopia  mercurialis,  which  arises 
ought  to  be  had  to  the  advice  of  an  expe-  from  the  use  of  mercurial  preparations, 
rienced  practitioner,  and  every  symptom  Thepatient  (eels  a  pressing  pain  in  tile  eye, 
should  be  unreservedly  described  to  him.  which,  from  being  touched  is  increased, 
Prehensio.  (From  pre  hendo,  to  surprise;  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears  -..s  if  rigid, 
eo  named  from  its  sudden  seizure.)  The  and  with  difficulty  can  be  moved.  Near 
catalepsy.  objects  the  patient  can  scarce  distinguish, 
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and  distant  only  in  a  confused   manner,   decomposed  by  the  action  of  fire  or  putn 


Many  have  supposed  this  disorder  an  im 
perfect  amaurosis. 

Pkesiiyt.b.     See  Presbyopia. 

Presbytia.  (From  ir$t<r£vt,  old  ;  be 
cause  it  is  usual  to  old  people.)  See  Pres 
byopia. 

Phesura.  (From  Tr^nQm,  to  inflame  )    In 


dity,  such  as  water,  gum.resm,  &c. 

Piuovores.  (From  ir?iM,  a  saw.)  Ser- 
rated :  applied  to  the  sutures  of  the 
skull 

PRIOR  ANNULARIS.  (Musculus  prior 
annularis.)  Fourth  interosseus  of  Winslow. 
An  internal    interosseous   muscle  of  the 


flammation  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  from    hand.  See  Interossei  manus. 
cold.  PRIOR  [NDIGIS.     Extensor  tertii  inter- 

Phiapeia.     See  Nicotian*  minor.  nodii  indicia  of  Douglas.     Interossei  manus 

Phiaitscis.  (From  irg/asroj,  the  penis.)  internus  of  Albinus.  Interossei  of  Winslow 
1.  A  tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  penis.  2.  and  Cowper,  and  sous-metacarpo-lateri-pha- 
A  bougie.  langiens  of  Dumas.  An  internal  interosseal 

PRIAPISMS.  (From  ■7rfia.Tr a,  a  hea-  muscle  of  the  hand,  which  draws  the  fore- 
then  god,  whose  penis  is  always  painted  finger  inwards  towards  the  thumb,  and 
erect.)     Priapism.     A  continual  erection    extends  it  obliquely. 

of  the  penis.  Ccclius  Aurelianus  says  it  is  PRIOR  MEDIL  (Musculus  prior  me- 
a  palsy  of  the  seminal  vessels,  by  which  eft'*.)  Interossei  manus  bicissites,  seu  ex- 
the  disorder  is  produced.  terni  of  Albinus.      Second  interosseus    of 

Priapism    See  Priapismus.  Douglas,   and   sous-metacarpo-lateri-phalan' 

PRIAPUS.  (npiowoc,  a  heathen  god,  re-  giens  of  Dumas.     An  external  interosseous 
markable  for  the  largeness  of  his  genitals.)   muscle  of  the  hand.  See  Interossei  manus. 
1.  The  penis.  PROBANG.     A  flexible  piece  of  whale- 

2.  A  name  of  the  nepenthes  or  wonder-   bone  with  sponge  fixed  to  the  end. 
ful  plant,  from  the  appendages  at  the  end        PROBE.     (From  probo,  to  try  ;  because 


of    the    leaves 


an    erected 


surgeons  try  the  depth  and  extent  of 
wounds,  &c.  with  it.)  Stylus.  A  chirur- 
gical  instrument  of  a  long  and  slender 
form. 

Probole.  (From  wgoCatXAt*,  to  project.) 
A  prominence.  An  apophysis. 

PROBOSCIS.  (From  Trgo,  before,  and 
/S/uc*fl»,  to  feed.  (A  snout  or  trunk  as 
that  of  an  elephant  by  which  it  feeds 
itself. 

Procardium.  (From  ireo,  before,  and 
The  pit  of 


resembling 
penis. 

PRIMJE  VI.E.  The  first  passages. 
The  stomach  and  the  intestinal  •  tube 
are  so  called,  and  the  lacteals  the  secundx 
vite. 

Primary  teeth.  See  Teeth. 

Primrose.  See  Primula  vulgaris. 

PRIMULA.  (From  primulus,  the  be- 
ginning ;  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.)     The  name  of  a 

genus  of  plants  in  the   Linnxan  system.  x*e/<*,  the  stomach  or  heart.) 

Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  the  stomach. 

Primula  veris.       (From  primulus,  the  PROC  AT  ARCTIC    CAUSE.        (Causa 

beginning,  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  procatarctica,  from  7rpox.ttTct.f>%u,  to  go  be- 

the  beginning  of  the  spring.)   Verbasculum.  fore.)  See  Exciting  cause. 

The    cowslip,    paigil,    or    peagle.      The  PROCESS.      (Processus,   from  procedo, 

flowers  of   this   plant   have  a  moderately  to  go  before  )  An  eminence  of  a  bone  ;  as 

strong  and  pleasant  smell,  and  a  somewhat  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the 

roughish  bitter  taste.     Vinous  liquors  im-  vertebrae. 

pregnated  with  their  flavour  by  maceration  Processus  caudatus.     See  Lobulus  cau' 

or  fermen  at  ion,  and  strong  infusions  of  datus. 

them   drank  as  tea,    are  supposed   to   be  Processus  cjtcci  vebmiformis.     See  In- 

mildly    corroborant,    antispasmodic,    and  testines. 

anodyne.     An  infusion  of  three  pounds  of  Processus    ciliaris.      See    Ciliar  liga- 

the   fresh  flowers  in  five  pints  of  boiling  ment. 

water  is  made  in  the  shops  into  a  syrup  of  Processus    mammilares.     A  name  for- 

afine  yellow  colour,  and  agreeably  impreg-  merly  applied  to  the  olfactory  nerves. 

Hated  with  the  flavour  of  the  cowslip.  PROCIDENTIA.     (From  procido,  to  fall 

Primula  vulgaris.   The  primrose.  The  down.)    A  falling  down  of  any  part ;  thus, 

leaves  and  root  of  this  common  plant  pos-  procidentia  ani,  uteri,  vagina,  &c. 

sess  sternutatory  properties.  Procondylus.     (From  Trpo,   before,  and 

Prin-ceps  alexuharmacori  m.  Angelica.  x.sviv\o(,  the  middle  joint  of  the  finger.) 

Which  by  some  was  formerly  so  muches-  The  first  joint  of  a  finger  next  t'ie  meta- 

teemed  as  to  obtain  this  name.  carpus. 

PRINCIPLES.  Principia.    Primary  sub-  PROCTALGIA.  (From  5r/>»x<roc,  the  fun- 

stances.     According  to  modern  chemists,  dament,  and  *.\yo(,  pain.)     A  violent  pain 

this   term    is   applied   to    those   particles  at  the  anus.    It  is  mostly  symptomatic  of 

which  are  composed  of  two  or  more  ele-  some  disease,  as  piles,   scirrhus,  prurigo, 

mcnts  (See  Elements,)  that  may  again  be  cancer,  &c. 


8j4 


PRO 


pro 


PROCTITIS.  (From^ajcTof,  the  anus.)  ofCowper.     Cubito-radial  of  Dnmas.  1  'ln>, 

Ctunesia.     Cyssotis.    Inflammation    of  the  which  has    gotten    its  name   from  its  use 

internal  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  and  its  shape,  is   a   small    fleshy  muscle, 

part  of  the  rectum.  situated    at  the   lower  and  inner  part  of 

Proctoleccorrihea.     (From  TTfuTof,  the  the  fore-arm,  and  covered   by  he  tendons 

anus,  \tvnos,  white,  and  gi*,  to  flow.)  Proc-  Qf  the   flexor    muscles  of  the  hand.     It 

torrhaa.    A  purging  of  white  mucus  with  arises    tendinous     and     fleshy    from    the 


heat  and  itching, 

PROCTORRHEA. 

anus,   and  g«»f  to 
corrhtea 


(From    7rpu>Krot,    the 
flow.)     See  Proctoleu- 


lower  and  inner  part  of  the  ulna,  and 
runs  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction, 
to  be  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  radius 
which  is  opposite  to  its  origin,  its  inner 


PROFLUVIA.      (From  profiuo,  to   run    fibres  adhering  to  the   interosseous  liga- 
down.)     Fluxes.     The  fifth  order  in  the    ment.  This  muscle  assists  in  the  pronation 
class  pyrexia  of  Cullen's  nosology,  charac-   of  the   hand,    by  turning   the    radius  in. 
terised  by  pyrexia,  with  increased  excre-    wards, 
tions.  PRONATOR    R\DII  TERF.S  of  Innes 

Propluvii  cortex.  See  Conessi  cor-  and  Cowper.  Pronator  teres  of  Alhi. 
tex-  nils    and    Doug-las.       Pronator    teres,   sine 

PROFUNDUS.  See  Flexor  profundus  „bliquus  of  Wmslow  Epitrorhioradiul  of 
perforans-  Dumas.     This  is  a  small  muscle,  situated 

PROFUSIO.  A  loss  of  blood.  A  genus  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  fere- 
of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and  order  apo  a,.m.  y,  js  called  teres,  to  distinguish  it 
cenoses  of  Cullen.       ^  from   the   pronator    qnadratus.      It    arises 

Phoglosis.  (From  -xp,  before,  and  tendinois  and  fleshy  from  the  anterior  and 
yxaxro-a.,  the  tongue.)  The  tip  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
tongue.  os  humeri  ;  and  tendinous  from  Hie  coro- 

PROGNOSIS.  (From  <arpo,  before,  and  noid  process  of  the  ulna,  near  the  insertion 
ytvo<rx.u>,  to  know.)  The  art  of  foretell  0f  tne  brachials  internus.  The  median 
ing  the  event  of  diseases  from  particular  nerve  passes  between  these  two  portions, 
symptoms.  From   these  origins  the  muscle  runs  ob- 

PROGNOSTIC.  -(Prognosticus,  from  liquely  downwards  and  outwards,  and  is 
Tgov/vao-K-ai,  to  know  before  hand.)  Applied  inserted,  tendinoHS  and  fleshy,  into  the 
to  those  symptoms  which  may  be  foretold  anterior  and  convex  edge  of  the  radius, 
before  they  appear.  about    the    middle   of  that   bone.      This 

PROLAPSUS.     (From  prolabor,  to  slip    muscle,   as  its  name  indicates,   serves  to 
down.)     Procidentia.     Delupsio.     Exania.    turn  the  hand  inwards. 
Proptoma.     Proptosis.      A   protrusion.     A        Pronervatio.     (From  pro,  before,  and 
genus  of  disease   in  the  class  locales  and    nervns,  a  string.)    A  tendon  or  string  like 
order  ectopia  of  Cullen  ;  distinguished  by    the  end  of  a  muscle, 
the  falling  down  of  a  part  that  is  uncovered.        PROPHYLACTIC.  (Prophyfartica, 

Prolepticus.  (From  irfoha.fxCa.vot,  to  f,.()m  flPpo>  before,  and  (puharo-u,  to  defend.) 
anticipate.)  Applied  to  those  diseases  Any  means  made  use  of  to  preserve 
whose  paroxysms    anticipate   each  other,    health. 

or  return  after  less  and  less  intervals  of  Proprietatts  elixir.  Elixir  of  aloes 
intermission.  and  tinctura  aloes  composita. 

Phomalaotericm.  (From  trgo,  before,  Proptoma.  (From  7rgsw/5r7a>,  to  fall 
and  fxaxao-tra:,  to  soften.)  The  room  where  down.)  Procidentia.  A  relaxation  such 
the  body  was  softened  previous  to  bathing  as  that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  under  lip, 
it.  of  the  breasts  in  females,  of  the  praepuce, 

Prometopidicm.       (From    urgo,    before,   or  of  the  ears, 
and  jusTaia-ov,  the  forehead.)     Prometoposis.       Proptema.  (From  <argo,  before,  and  iroov, 
The  skin  upon  the  forehead.  pUS.)  a  premature  collection  of  pus. 

Prometopsis.  See  Protnetopidium.  PnoRA.     (From    wg&>g*,  the  prow  of  a 

PRONATION.     The  act  of  turning  the    vessel.)  The  occiput, 
palm  of  the  hand  downwards.     It  is  per-        Prosarthrosis.    (From  *rgo?,  to,  and  de- 
formed by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the    e^«,    to   articulate.)       That  articulation 
ulna,  by  reeans  of  several  muscles  which    which  has  manifest  motion, 
are  termed  pronators;  as,  Prospe^a      (From    ^oirxyvv/ui,  to  fix 

Pronator    quadrates.      See    Pronator   near.)  A  fixing  of  humours  in  one  spot. 
radii  quudratus.  Prostasis.     (From  wgoir*/*/,  to    predo- 

Pronator  radii  brevis.  See  Pronator  minate.)  An  abundance  of  morbid  hu- 
radH  qnadratus.  mours. 

PRONATOR     RADII     QUADRXTUS.        PROSTATE       GLAND.  (Glandula 

Pronator  guadratusof  Douglasand  Albinus.  prostata,  from  irpo,  before,  and  uttih/uli,  to 
Pronator  qnadratus  sive  tramversus  of  Win-  stand;  because  it  is  situated  before  the 
glow.    Pronator  radii  brevis  sen  quadratus  urinary   bladder.)       Corpus    glandulosum. 
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Jldenoides.     A  very  large,  heart-like,  firm       Prunu9    domestica.      The    systematic 
gLnd,  situated  between  the   neck  of  the    name  of  the  damson-tree.     See  Damson. 
uniui-y  bladder  and   bulbous  part  of  the        Pbpstts  lauro-cerasls.     The   systema- 
urethra.  It  secretes  the  lacteal  fluid,  which    tic  name  of  the  poison  laurel.    See  Laura- 
is  emitted  in*c  the  urethra  by  ten  or  twelve    cerasus. 

ducis  1  hat  open   near  the  verumontanum        Pnu-vus   padus.     The  systematic  name 
during  coition.     This  gland  is  liable  to  in-  of  the  bird  cherry-tree.     See  Pudus. 
flamu.ation  and  its  consequences.  Pamrcs  spijiosA.     The  systematic  name 

I'kostate,    j>n.iuoit.     See  Transversus  of  the  sloe  tree.     See  Prudus  sylvestris. 

perinri  alter.  PRURIGO        (From    prurio,     to    itch.') 

Photo<;ala.      (From  wgai-of,   first,    and   Pruritus.    Scabies  ,•   Psora.    Darta.  Libido. 

ytthet,    milk.)      The    first   milk  after   de-   Pavoni.     The  prurigo   is  a   genus  of  dis- 

livery.  ease    in    the   order   papulous   eruptions   of 

PROXIMATE  tJAUSE.      Causa    prox-  Dr.  Willan's  cutaneous   diseases.      As  it 

imu.     The   proximate   cause   of  a  disease   arises  from    different    causes,   or   at    dif- 

may  be  said  to  be  in  reality  the   disease   ferent  periods  of  life,  and   exhibits  some 

itself.     All    proximate   causes  are  either   varieties  in  its  form,  he  describes  it  under 

diseased  actions  ot  simple  fibres,  or  an  al-  the  titles  of  prurigo  mitis,  prurigo  formi- 

tered  state  of  the  fluids.  cans,  and  prurigo  senilis.     In    these  the 

PRUN\.     (PI.  of  prunum.)     Plums  or   whole  surface  of  the  skin  is  usually  affect- 

pruiH-B.     See  Plums.  ed;  but  there   are  likewise   many  cases  of 

Prune.     See  Plums.  local  prurigo,  which    will   be  afterwards 

PUUNKLLA.      (From  pruna,  a  burn,  noticed  according  to  their  respective  situa- 

becaiise  it   heals  burns.)     Brunella.     Con-   tions. 

solidn  minor.     Symphitum  minus.  1.  The  prurigo  mitis  originates  without 

1   The  name  of  a  >;enus  of  plants  in  the   any    previous   indisposition,  generally    in 

Linnae.n    system.      Class,  Didynamia.  Or-  spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer.     It 

der,  Gymnospfrmia.  is  characterised  by  soft  and  smooth  eleva- 

2.  The    pharmacopoeial  name  of  what  is   tions  of  the  cuticle,  somewhat  larger  than 

also   called    self  heal.      Prunella  vulgaris  the  papulae  of  the  lichen,  from  which  they 

of  Linnaeus,  foliis  omnibus   ovato-oblongis,   also  differ  by  retaining  the  usual  colour  of 

serratis.  petiolatis,  it  is  recommended  as  an   the  skin  ;  for  they  seldom  appear  red,  or 

adstringent  in  haemorrhages  and  fluxes,  as    much  inflamed,  except  from  violent  fric- 

in  gargles   against  aphthae  and  inflamma-   tion.     They  are  not,  as  in  the  other  case, 

Uon  of  the  fauces.  accompanied   with   tingling,  but  with   a 

Prunella    vulgaris.     The   systematic   sense  of  itching  almost  incessant.   This  is, 

name  of  the  self-heal.    See  Prunella.  however,  felt   more  particularly    on   un- 

Prunelloe.     See  Plum.  dressing,  and  often  prevents  rest  for  some 

PRUNUM    GALLICUM.       The   com-  hours  after  getting  into  a  bed.     When  the 

mon    prune    or  plum.      The  plant  which   topsof  the  papulae  are  removed  by  rubbing 

affords  this  frui'  is  the  Primus  domestica  of  or  scratching,  a  clear  fluid  oozes  out  from 

.Linnaeus  : — Peduticulis    subsolitariis,   foliis   them,  and  gradually  concretes  into   thin 

lanceolato   ovatis  convolutis,  ramis  muticis ;    black  scabs. 

gemmx  ftonferx  aphyllx.  Prunes  are  This  species  of  prurigo  mostly  affects 
considered  as  emollient,  cooling,  and  young  persons,  and  its  cause  may,  I  think, 
laxative,  especially  the  French  prunes,  says  Dr.  Willan,  in  general  be  referred  to 
which  are  directed  in  the  decoction  of  sordes  collected  on  the  skin,  producing 
senna,  and  other  purgatives  :  and  the  pulp  some  degree  of  irritation,  and  also  pre- 
is  ordered  in  the  electuarium  $  senna.  See  venting  the  free  discharge  of  the  cutaneous 
Plum.  exhalation;  the  bad  consequences  of  which 

Pkuncm  stltestre.  The  sloe  or  fruit  must  necessarily  be  felt  at  that  season  of 
of  the  Prunns  spinosaof  Linnaeus  :—Pru-  the  year  when  perspiration  is  most  co- 
nus  pedimculis  solitariis  foliis  lanceolatis  pious.  Those  who  have  originally  a  de- 
g/ubris,  ramis  spinosis.  k  is  sometimes  licate  or  irritable  skin,  must  likewise,  in 
employed  in  gargles,  to  tumefactions  of  the  same  circumstances,  be  the  greatest 
the  tonsils  and  uvula,  and  from  its  adstrin-   sufferers. 

gent  taste  was  formerly  much  used  in  hae-       The  eruption  extends  to  the  arms, breast, 

morrhages.  &c.  back,    and    thighs,   and    often    continues 

PRUNUS.      The  name  of  a  genus  of  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  summer, 

plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.     Class,  Ico-   if  not  relieved  by  proper  treatment.  When 

sandria.     Order,  Monogynitl.  persons   affected  with  it  neglect  washing 

Prunus  avium.     The  systematic  name   the  skin,  or  are  uncleanly  in  their  apparel, 

of    the    black    cherry-tree.      See     Cerasa   the  irruption  grows  more  inveterate  and' 

nigra.  at  length,  changing  its  form,  often  te'rmi- 

PiiuMs  ckrasus.     The  systematic  name   nates  in  the  itdi.     Pustules  arise   amomr 

of  the  red  cherry -tree.     See  Cerasa  rubra,   the  papulae,  some  filled  with  lymph  others 
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with  pus.  The  acarus  scarabei  begins  to 
breed  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  and 
the  disorder  becomes  contagious. 

2-  The  Prurigoformicans  is  a  much  more 
obstinate  and  troublesome  disease  than  the 
foregoing.  It  usually  affects  persons  of 
adult  age,  commencing  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  mdiffeiv  ntly ;  and  its  duration  is 
from  four  months  to  two  or  three  years, 
with  occasional  short  intermissions  The 
papula:  are  sometimes  larger,  sometimes 
more  obscure,  than  in  the  preceding  spe- 
cies; but,  are,  under  every  form,  attended 
with  an  incessant,  almost  intolerable  itch- 
ing. They  are  diffused  over  the  whole  bo- 
dy, except  the  face,  feet,  and  palms  of  the 
hands;  they  appear,  however,  in  great- 
est number  on  those  parts  which,  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  dress,  are  subjected 
to  tight  ligatures;  as  about  the  neck, 
loins,  and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  other 
sensations,  which  are  variously  described 
by  patients.  They  sometimes  feel  as  if 
small  insects  were  creeping  on  the  skin; 
sometimes  as  if  stung  all  over  by  ants  ; 
sometimes  as  if  hot  needles  were  piercing 
the  skin  in  divers  places.  On  standing 
before  a  fire*  or  undressing,  and  more 
particularly  on  getting  into  bed,  these 
sensations  become  most  violent,  and 
usually  preclude  all  rest  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  The  prurigo  formicans 
is  by  most  practitioners  deemed  conta- 
gious, and  confounded  with  the  itch.  In 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  justness  of 
this  opinion,  Dr.  Willan  has  been  led  to 
make  the  following  remarks  :  1.  The  erup- 
tion is,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with 
internal  disorder,  and  arises  where  no 
source  of  infection  can  be  traced.  2.  Per- 
sons affected  may  have  constant  inter- 
course with  several  others,  and  yet  never 
communicate  the  disease  to  any  of  them. 
3.  Several  persons  of  one  family  may  have 
the  prurigo  formicans  about  the  same 
time;  but  he  thinks  this  should  be  referred 
rather  to  a  common  predisposition  than  to 
contagion, havmgobserved that  individuals 
of  a  family  ate  often  so  affected,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  when  they  reside 
at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Although  the  prurigo  formicans  is 
never,  like  the  former  species,  converted 
into  the  itch,  yet  it  does  occasionally 
tern  inate  in  a  pustular  disease,  not  con- 
gious. 

3.  Prurigo  senilis.  This  affection  does 
not  differ  much  in  its  symptoms  and  exter- 
nal appearan  es  from  the  prurigo  formi- 
cans ;  but  has  been  thought  by  medical 
writers  to  merit  a  distinct  consideration, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  inveteracy. 
The  prurigo  is  perhap  or  be- 

comes   more    pi  .  from 

the  dry,  condensed  .-:  skin  and 

cuticle,  which   often  takes   place  at  that 


period.  Those  who  are  affected  with  it 
in  a  high  degree  have  little  more  comfort 
to  expect  during  life,  being  incessantly 
tormented  with  a  violent  and  universal 
itching.  The  state  of  the  skin  in  the 
prurigo  senilis,  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  insect,  the  pediculus  huma- 
nus,  more  especially  to  the  variety  of  it 
usually  termed  body -lice. 

These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are 
bred  abundantly  among  the  inhabitants  of 
sordid  dwellings,  of  jails,  workhouses,  &c. 
and  in  such  situations  prey  upon  persons 
of  all  ages  indiscriminately.  But  in  the 
prurigo  senilis  they  arise,  notwithstanding 
every  attention  to  cleanliness  or  regimen, 
and  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the  patient 
endures  extreme  distress,  from  their  per- 
petual irritation.  The  nits  or  eggs  are 
deposited  on  the  small  hairs  of  the  skin, 
and  the  pediculi  are  only  found  on  tht  skin 
or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the  cuticle,  as 
some  authors  have  represented.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  foregoing  series  of  com- 
plaints, Dr.  Willan  mentions  some  pruri- 
ginous  affections  which  are  merely  local. 
He  confines  his  observations  to  the  most 
troublesome  of  these,  seated  in  the  podex, 
prxpiitium,  urethra,  pubes,  scrotum,  and 
pudendum  muliebre-  Itching  of  the 
nostrils,  eye-lids,  lips,  or  of  the  external 
e  r,  being  generally  symptomatic  of  other 
diseases,  do  not  require  a  particular  consi- 
deration. 

1.  Prurigo  podicis.  Ascarides  in  the 
rectum  excite  a  frequent  itching  and  irri- 
tation about  the  sphincter  ani,  which 
ceases  when  the  cause  is  removed  by  pro- 
per medicines.  A  similar  complaint  often 
arises,  independently  of  worms,  hemor- 
rhoidal tumours,  or  other  obvious  causes, 
which  is  mostly  found  to  affect  persons 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations ;  and 
may  be  referred  to  a  morbid  state  of 
secretion  in  the  parts,  founded,  perhaps, 
on  a  diminution  of  constitutional  vigour. 
The  itching  is  not  alway  accompanied  with 
an  appearance  of  papulae  or  tubercles  ;  it 
it  little  troublesome  during  the  day  time, 
but  returns  every  night  soon  after  getting 
into  bed,  and  precludes  rest  for  several 
hours  The  complaint  continues  in  this 
form  during  three  or  four  months,  and  has 
then  an  intermission,  till  it  is  produced 
again  by  hot  weather,  fatigue,  wauhing, 
or  some  irregularity  in  diet.  The  same 
disease  occurs  at  the  decline  of  life,  under 
a  v-riety  of  circumstances. 

Women  after   the   cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia,  are  liable  to  be    affected  with   this 
species  of  prurigo,  mo,-c  especially  in  sum- 
mer  or   autumn.     The  skir.  between  the 
.s  rough  an'i    p  ometimes 

scaly,  and  a  1    tie  humour  in  discharged  by 
it    frictioi  wuh    this    com- 

pia  nli  iht  i  >>tion  of  itching 

papula:  on  the  neck,   breast,   and   back , 
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a  swelling  and  inflammation  of  one  or  both  hairs.     It  is  remarkable  that  they  seldom 

ears,  and   a  discharge  of  matter  from  be-  or    never  fix  upon  the  hairy  scalp.     The 

hind  them,  and  from   the  external  meatus  great  irritation  produced  by  them  on  the 

auditorius.       The  prurigo  podicis   some-  skin     solicits    constantly    scratching,    by 

time  occurs  as    a    symp  om    of  the    lues  which   they    are    torn  from   their  attach- 

venerea.  ments  ;  and  painful  tubercles  arise  at  the 

2  The  prurigo  prxputii  is  owing  to  an  places  where  they  had   adhered.     When 

altered  stale  of  secretion  on  the  glans  pe-  the  pediculi  are  diffused  over  the  greater 

nis,  and   inner  surface  of  the  praeputium.  part  of  the  surface  of  the   body,  the  pa- 

Dunng  lne  heat  of  summer  there  is  also,  tient's  linen  often  appears  as  if  sprinkled 

in  some  persons,  an   unusual  discharge  of  with  drops  of  blood. 

mucus,   which   becomes  acrimonious,  and  5.  Prurigo  scroti.     The    scrotum    is    af- 

produces  a  troublesome  itching,  and  often  fccted   with  a   troublesome  and  constant 

an  excoriation  of  these   parts.     Washing  itching  from  ascarides  within  the  rectum, 

of  them  with    water,   or  soap    and  water,  from  friction    by    violent   exercise   in  hot 

employed  from  time  to  time,  -elieves  the  weather,  and  very  usually  from   the  pedi- 

complaint,  and  should  indeed  be  practised  culi  pub:s.      Another  and  more  important 

as  an  ordinary  point  of  cleanliness,  where  form  of  the  complaint  appears  in  old  men, 

no  inconvenience    is  immediately  felt.     If  sometimes    connected    with    the    prurigo 

the  fluid  be  secreted   in  too  large  a  qtian-  podicis,   and   referable  to   a    morbid  state 

tity,   ;hat    excess    may    be   restrained,   by  of  the    skin,    or   superficial   glands  of  the 

washes    made  with    the   extract    of   lead,  part.     The  scrotum,  in  this  case,  assumes 

or    by   applying   the    unguentum    cerusae  a  brown  colour,  often  also  becoming  thick, 

acetatx.  scaly,  and  wrinkled.    The  itching  extends 

3.  Prurigo  urethral**.  A  very  trouble-  to  the  skin  covering  the  penis,  more  espe- 
some  itching  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  cially  along  the  course  of  the  urethra; 
extremity  of  the  urethra  in  females,  with-  and  has  lutle  respite,  either  by  day  or 
out   ■'!_    manifest  cause.     It  occurs  as  well  night. 

in  young  women  as  in  those  who  are  of  an  6.  The    Prurigo  pudendi     muliebris,    is 

advanced  age.     On  examination,  no  stric-  somewhat  analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti 

ture  nor  tumour  has  been  found  along  the  in  men.     It  is  often  a  symptomatic   com- 

course    of  the   urethra.       Probably,   how-  plaint  in  the  lichen  and  lepra  ;   it  likewise 

ever,   the  itching  may  be  occasioned  by  a  originates    from    ascarides    irritating    the 

morbid   state  of  the   neck  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  is   in   some   cases,  connected 

being    in    some  instances  connected  with  will)  a  discharge  of  the  fluor  albus. 

pain  and  difficulty  of  m  -king  water.  A  similar  affection  arises  in  consequence 

An  itching  at  the  extremity  of  the  tire-  of  the  change  of  state  in  the  genital  organs 

tra  in  men   is  produced  by  calculi,  and  by  at  the  time  of  puberty,  attended   with  a 

some  diseases  of  tlve  bladder.     In  cases  of  series  of  most  distressing  sensations.    Dr. 

stricture  an  itching  is  also  felt,  but  near  Willan  confines  his  attention  to  one  case  of 

the  place   where   die  stricture   is  situated,  the  disorder,  which  may  be  considered  as 

Another  cause  of  it  is  small  broken  hairs,  idiopathic,  and  which   usually  affects  wo- 

which  are  sometimes  drawn    in   from  the  men  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 

pubes,   between  the  prxputium  and  glans,  menia.     It  chiefly  occurs  in  those  who  are 

and  which   afterwards  becoming  fixed  in  of  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  in- 

the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  occasion  an  clined  to  corpulency.  Its  seat  is  the  labia 

itching  or  slight   stinging,  particularly  on  pudendi,  and  entrance  into  the  vagina.    It 

motion.     Mr.  J.  Pearson,  surgeon  of  the  is  often  accompanied  with  an  appearance 

Lock  Hospital,  has  seen  five  cases  of  this  of  tension  or  fulness  of  those  parts,  and 

kind,   and    gave  immediate  relief  by   ex-  sometimes  with   inflamed  itching  papulae 

trading  the  small  hair  from  the  urethra.  on  the  labia  and  mons  veneris.     The  dis- 

4.  Prurigo  pubis.  Itching  papulae  often  tress  arising  from  a  strong  and  almost  per- 
arise  on  the  pubes,  and  become  extremely  petual  itching  in  the  above  situation,  may 
sore  if  their  tops  are  removed  by  scratch-  be  easily  imagined.  In  order  to  allay  it 
ing.  They  are  occasioned  sometimes  by  in  some  degree,  the  sufferers  have  frequent 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  but  more  commonly  recourse  to  friction,  and  to  cooling  appli- 
by  a  species  of  pediculus,  which  perforates  cations:  whence  they  are  necessitated  to 
the  cuticle,  and  thus  derives  its  nourish-  forego  the  enjoyment  of  society.  An 
ment,  remaining  fixed  in  the  same  siuia-  excitement  of  venereal  sensations  also 
tion.  These  insects  are  termed  by  Lin-  takes  place  from  the  constant  direction  of 
nacus,  &c.  pediculi  pubis;  they  do  not,  the  mind  to  the  parts  affected,  as  well  as 
however,  aflect  the  pubes  only,  but  often  from  the  means  employed  to  procure  alle- 
adhere  to  the  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  and  viation.  The  complicated  distress  thus 
axilla:.  They  are  often  found,  also,  on  arising,  renders  existence  almost  insupport- 
the  breast,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  in  able,  and  often  produces  a  state  of  mind 
persons    of    the    sanguine    temperament,  bordering  on  phrensy. 

who  have  those  parts  covered  with  strong  Deep  ulcerations  of  the  parts  seldom 

f  4  P 
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take  place  in   the  prurigo   pudendi ;    but        2.    2'seudoblepais  mutatis,  in  which    ob- 

the  appearance  of  aphthx   on    the    labia  jects  thai  are    present  appear  somewhat 

and    nymphx,    is    by    no    means    unusual,    changed 

Prom  intercourse  with  tiemales  under  these        PsBunoPTHBTSBirM.     See  Ptarmica. 

circumstances,  men  are  liable  to  be  affect-        PS1DIUM.       1'he    name   of  a  genus  of 

ed  with  aphthous  ulcerations  on  the  glans,    plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 

and  inside  of  the  prxputium,  which  prove        Psidium    pomifebum.      The    systematic 

troublesome  for  a  length  of  time,  and  often    name  of  the  apple  guava.    This  plant,  :md 

excite    an    alarm,    being     mistaken    for    the  pyviferum,  bear  fruits,  the  former  like 

chancres.  apples,  the  latter  like  pears.     The  apple 

Women,  after  th  fourth  month  of  their  kind  is  most  cultivated  in  the  Indies,  on 
pregnancy,  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  account  of  the  pulp  having  a  fine  acid 
prurigo  pudendi,  attended  with  aphthx.  flavour,  whereas  the  pear  species  is  sweet, 
These,  in  a  few  cases,  have  been  succeed-  and  therefore  not  so  agreeable  in  warm 
ed  by  extensive  ulcerations,  which  destroy-  climates.  Of  the  inner  pulp  of  either, 
ed  the  nymphx,  and  produced  a  fatal  the  inhabitants  make  jellies  ;  and  of  the 
hectic  :  sufch  instances  are,  however,  outer  rind  they  m.<ke  tarts,  marmaLdes, 
extremely  rare.  The  complaint  has,  in  8tc.  The  latter  they  also  stew  and  eat 
general,  some  intervals  or  remissions  s  and  with  milk,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other 
the  aphthx  usually  disappear  soon  after  siewed  fruits.  They  have  an  adstringent 
delivery,  whether  at  the  full  time,  or  by  a  quality,  which  exists  also  in  every  part  of 
miscarriage.  the  tree,  and  abundantly  in  the  leaf-buds, 

PRURITUS.  (From  prurio,  to  itch.)  which  are  occasionally  boiled  with  barley 
See  Prurigo.  and  liquorice,  as  an  excellent  dr'tuk  against 

PRUSSIATS.  Salts  formed  by  the  union    diarrhoeas.       A    simple    decoction  of  the 
of  the  prussic  acid,  or  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  used  as  a  bath,  are  said  to  cure  the 
Prussian     blue,      with     different    bases  ;    itch,  and  most  cutaneous  eruptions, 
thus,  prussiat  of  alumine,  prussiat  of  ammo-       Psidium    pybifebcm.      The    systematic 
?uac,  &c.  name  of  the    pear   guava.      See   Psidium 

Psallojdes.      (From  -^olxxoc,  a  stringed  pomiferum. 
instrument,  and  f«foj,  a  likeness  ;  because        Psilothba.    (From  •>f.<\o&>,  to  denudate.) 
it  appears  as   if  stringed  like  a  dulcimer.)    Applications  to  remove  the  hair. 
Applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  inner  sur-       Psilothhum.       (From    ^i\oui,   to    depi- 
face  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain.  late  ;  so  called  because  it  was  used  by  de- 

PSALTER1UM.     (A    harp;  because  it   pilatories.)  The  white  briony. 
is  marked   with  lines  that  give  it  the  ap-       Psimmythium.     (From  4"i'>  to  smooth  ; 
pearance  of  a  harp. )     Lyra.     The  medul-   so  called  because  of  its  use  as  a  cosmetic.) 
lary  body  that  unites  the  posterior  crura  Cerus,  or  white  lead, 
of  the  fornix  of  the  brain.  PSO.E.  (4°*«,  the  loins.)   Alopeces.  .Ve- 

Psammismis.       (From     4*/"/"0C»  sand.)  phrometrx.     Neurometeres.     The  name  of 
An  application  of  hot  sand  to  any  part  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the  loins, 
the  body.  PSOAS    ABSCESS.      See    Lumbar   ah- 

Psoimodes.       (From     4*At/M0?>    sand.)   scess. 
Applied  to  urine  which  deposits  a  sandy       PSOAS    MAGNUS.      (From   45*»   tne 
sediment.  loin  ;  because  it  is  situated  in    the  loins ) 

PSELLISMUS.  (From  -{iKXt^ct,  hesita-  Psoas,  seu  lumbaris  internus  of  Winslow. 
tion  ofspeei  h.)  Psellotis  Defect  of  speech.  Pre-lumbo-trochantin  of  Dumas.  This  is 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and  a  long,  thick,  and  very  considerable  mus- 
order  dyscenesite  of  Cullen.  cle,  situated  close  to  the  forepart  and  sides 

Psellotis.  See  Psellismus.  of  the  lumbar   vertebrx.     It    arises  from 

PSEUDO.  ("¥(vS»;,  false.)  Pseudes.  the  bodies  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back, 
.Spurious  ;  prefixed  to  many  substances  and  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrx  laterally, 
which  are  only  fictitious  imitations;  as  as  well  as  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of 
pseudamomum,  a  spurious  kind  of  amoni-  their  transverse  processes,  by  distinct  ten- 
um,  &c.  dinous  and  fleshy  slips,  that  are  gradually 

Pskldo-acobus    See  Iris palustris.  collected  into  one  mass,  which   becomes 

PSEUDORLEPSIS.  (From  4«u<Toc,  false,  thicker  as  it  descends,  till  it  reaches  the 
and  Ca«4<?,  sight.)  Phantasma.  Si'ffusio.  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebrx,  where  it 
Imaginary  vision  of  objects.  A  genus  of  grows  narrower  again,  and,  uniting  its 
disease  in  the  class  locales  and  order  dyers-  OMter  and  posterior  edge,  (where  it  begins 
Jiesix  of  Cullen ;  characterised  by  depra-  to  become  tendinous)  with  the  iliacus  in- 
ved  sight,  creating  objects,  or  represent-  ternus,  descends  along  with  that  muscle 
ing  them  different  from  what  they  are.  under  the  ligamentum  fallopii,  and  goes  to 
Species  :  be  inserted  tendinous  at  the  bottom  of  the 

1.  Pstudublepsis  imaginaria,  in  which  trochanter  minor  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
objects  are  perceived  that  are  not  pre-  fleshy  into  the  bone  a  little  below  that 
Sent.  process.    Between  the  tendon  of  this  mus- 
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cle  and  the  ischium,  we  find  a  considerable 
bursa  mucosa  This  muscle,  at  its  origin, 
lias  some  connexion  wiih  the  diaphragm, 
and  likewise  with  the  quadratus  lumborum. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  flexors  of 
the  thigh  forwards,  and  may  likewise  assist 
in  tinning  it  outwards.  When  the  inferior 
extremity  is  fixed,  it  may  help  to  bend  the 
body  forwards,  and  in  an  erect  posture, 
it  greatly  assists  in  preserving  the  equili- 
brium of  the  trunk  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh. 

PSOAS  PARVUS.  Pre-lumbopubien 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  was  first 
described  by  Riolanus,  is  situated  upon 
the  psoas  magnus,  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  loins.  The  psoas  parvus  arises  thin  and 
fleshy  from  the  side  of  the  uppermost  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins,  and  sometimes  also 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  back,  and  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  each  of  these  vertebrae;  it  then 
extends  over  part  of  the  psoas  magnus, 
and  terminates  in  a  thin  flat  tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  where  the  os  pubis  joins  the  ilium. 
From  this  tendon  a  great  number  of  fibres 
are  sent  off,  which  form  a  thin  fascia,  that 
covers  part  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  ilia- 
cus  internus,  and  gradually  loses  itself  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  In  the  human 
body  this  muscle  is  very  often  wanting  ; 
but  in  a  dog,  according  to  Douglas,  it  is 
never  deficient.  Riolanus  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  wo- 
men ;  VVinslow  asserts  just  the  contrary; 
but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  as 
often  wanting  in  one  sex  as  in  the  other. 
Its  use  seems  to  be  to  assist  the  psoas 
magnus  in  bending  the  loins  forwards; 
and  when  we  are  lying  upon  our  back,  it 
may  help  to  raise  the  pelvis. 

Psoas  sive  lumbaris  internus.  See  Psoas 
magnus. 

PSORA.  Veep*.  Scabies.  The  itch.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and 
order  dialyses  of  Cullen :  appearing  first 
on  the  wrists  and  between  the  fingers  in 
small  pustules  with  watery  heads.  It  is 
contagious. 

PSORIASIS.  (From  4o/>*»,  to  itch.) 
The  disease  to  which  Dr.  Willan  gives 
this  title  is  characterised  by  a  rou,h  and 
scaly  staie  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  con- 
tinuous, sometimes  in  separate  patches, 
of  various  sizes,  but  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  for  the  most  part  accompanied  with 
rhagades  or  fissures  of  the  skin.  From 
the  lepra  it  may  be  distinguished,  not  only 
by  the  distribution  of  he  patches,  but  also 
by  its  cessation  and  recurrence  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  the  disorder 
of  the  constitution  with  which  it  is  usually 
attended.  Dr.  Willan  gives  the  following 
varieties  : 

Psoriasis  guttata.  This  complaint  ap- 
pears   in    small,  distinct,   but  irregular 


patches  of  laminated  scales,  with  little  or 
no  inflammai ion  round  them.  Tht  patches 
very  seldom  extend  to  the  size  oi  a  six- 
pence. They  have  neither  an  elevated 
border,  nor  the  oval  or  circular  form  by 
which  all  the  varieties  of  lepra  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  their  circumference  is 
sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes  goes 
into  small  serpentine  processes.  The  scale 
formed  upon  each  of  them  is  thin,  and 
may  be  easily  detached,  leaving  a  red, 
shinin_,  base.  The  patches  are  often  dis- 
tributed over  the  greatest  part  of  the  body, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  back  part  oi 
the  neck,  the  breasts,  aims,  loins,  thighs, 
and  legs.  They  appear  also  upon  the  face, 
which  rarely  happens  in  lepra.  In  that 
situation  they  are  red  and  more  rough 
than  the  adjoining  cuticle,  but  not  covered 
with  scales.  The  psoriasis  guttata  often 
appears  on  children  in  a  sudden  eruption, 
attended  with  a  slight  disorder  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  spreads  over  the  body  within 
two  or  three  days.  In  ad"lts  it  com- 
mences with  a  few  scaly  patches  on  the 
extremities,  proceeds  very  gradually,  and 
has  a  longer  duration  than  in  children.  Its 
first  occurrence  is  usually  in  the  spring 
season,  after  violent  pains  in  the  head,  sto- 
mach, and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it 
disappears  spontaneously,  or  may  be  soon 
removed  by  proper  applications,  but  it  is  apt 
to  return  again  early  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
and  continues  so  to  do  for  several  succes- 
sive years.  When  the  scales  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  disease  is  about  to  go  ofF, 
the  small  patches  have  a  shining  appear- 
ance, and  they  retain  a  dark  red,  inter- 
mixed with  somewhat  of  a  bluish  colour, 
for  many  days,  or  oven  weeks,  before  the 
skin  is  restored  to  its  usual  state.  In  the 
venereal  disease  there  is  an  eruption  which 
very  much  resembles  the  psoriasis  guttata, 
the  only  difference  being  a  slighter  degree 
of  scaliness,  and  a  different  shade  of  co- 
lour in  the  patches,  approaching  to  a  livid 
red,  or  very  dark  rose  colour  The  patches 
vary  in  iheir  extent,  from  the  section  of 
a  pea,  to  the  size  of  a  silver  penny,  but 
are  not  exactly  circular.  They  rise  at  first 
very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  cuticle. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  scales  appear  on 
them,  they  become  sensibly  elevated  ;  and 
sometimes  the  edge  or  circumference  of 
the  patch  is  higher  than  the  little  scales  in 
its  centre.  This  eruption  is  usually  seen 
upon  the  forehead,  breast,  between  the 
shoulders, or  in  the  inside  of  the  fore-arms, 
in  the  groins,  about  the  inside  of  the  thighs, 
and  upon  the  skin  covering  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  The  syphilitic  psoriasis 
guttata  is  attended  with,  or  soon  followed 
by,  an  ulceration  of  the  throat.  It  ap- 
pears about  six  or  eight  weeks  after  a 
chancre  has  been  healed  by  an  ineffectual 
course  of  mercury  A  similar  appearance 
takes  place  at  nearly  the  same  period,  if 
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some  cases  where  no  local  symptoms  had 
been  noticed.  Whe.i  a  venereal  sore  is  in 
a  discharging-  state,  this  eruption,  or  other 
secondary  symptoms,  often  appear  much 
later  than  the  period  above  mentioned. 
They  may  also  be  kept  back  three  months, 
or  even  longer,  by  an  inefficient  applica- 
tion of  mercury.  If' no  medicines  be  em- 
ployed, the  syphilitic  form  of  the  psoriasis 
guttata  will  proceed  dunngseveral  months, 
the  number  of  the  spots  increasing,  and 
their  bulk  being  somewhat  enlarged,  but 
without  any  other  material  alteration. 

2.  The    Psoriasis    diffusa    spreads    into 
large   patches  irregularly  circumscribed, 
reddish,  rough,  and   chappy,  with  scales 
interspersed.     It  commences,  in  general, 
with  numerous  minute  asper  ties,  or  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle,  more   perceptible  by 
the    touch    than   by  sight.      Upon    these, 
small  distinct  scales  are  soon  after  formed, 
adhering  by  a   dark   central   point,   while 
their  edges    may  be    S'  en    white    and   de- 
tached.    In    the  course   of  two   or    three 
weeks  all  the  intervening  cuticle  becomes 
rough  and  chappy,  appears  red,  and  raised, 
and  wrinkled,  the  lines  of  the  skin  sinking 
into    deep    furrows.      The    scales  which 
form  among  them  are  often  slight,  and  re- 
peatedly exfoliate.  Sometimes,  without  any 
previous  eruption  of  papulae,  a  large   por- 
tion   of    the    skin     becomes    dry,    harsh, 
cracked,  reddish,  and   scaly,  as  above  de- 
scribed.      In     other    cases,  the    disorder 
commences    with    separate    patches  of.  an 
uncertain  form   and  size,   some  of  them 
being  small,  like  those  in  the  psoriasis  gut- 
tata, some  much  larger      The  patches  gra- 
dually expand  till  they  become  confluent, 
and  nearly  cover  the  patrt  or  limb  affected. 
Both  the  psoriasis  guttata  and  diffusa  like- 
wise occur  as  a  sequel  of  the  lichen  sim- 
plex.     This  transition  takes  place    more 
certainly  after  frequent   returns  of  the  li- 
chen.    The  parts   most  affected   by  psori- 
asis diffusa  are  the  cheeks,  chin,  upper  eye- 
lids, and  corners  of  tne  eyes,  the  temples, 
the  external  cur,  the  neck,  the  fleshy  parts 
of    the    lower  extremities,  and  the  fore- 
arm, from  the   elbow  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  along    'he    supinator   muscle  of  the 
radius.     The  fingers  are  sometimes  nearly 
surrounded  with  a  loose  scaly  incrustation  ; 
the  nails  crack  and  exfoliate  superficially 
The  scaly  patches  likewise  appear,  ihough 
less  frequently,  on  the  forehead  and  scalp, 
on  the  shoulders,   back,  and   loins,  on  the 
abdomen,  and  instep.     This  disease  occa- 
sionally  extends    to   all  the  parts  above- 
mentioned  at  the  same  time;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  affects  them  successively,    leaving 
one  place   free,  and  appearing  in  others; 
Bome times  again  returning  to  its  first    si- 
tua'ion.     The  psoriasis  diffusa  is  aiu  nded 
with  a  sensation  of  heat,  and  with  a  very 
troublesome   itching,  especially  at  night. 
It  exhibits  small,  slight,  distinct   scales, 


having  less  disposition  than  the  lepra  to 
form   thick  crusts.     The  chaps  or  fissures 
of  the  skin,  which   usually  make  a  part  of 
this  complaint,  are   very  sore   and  painful, 
but    seldom   discharge    any    fluid.      Winn 
the  scales  are  removed  by  frequent  wash* 
ing,  or  by  the  application  of  unguents,  the 
surface,  though  raised  and  uiu  ven,  appears 
smooth  and  shining  ;  and  the  deep  furrows 
of  the  cuucle   are  lined  by  a  slight    scali- 
(less.     Should  any  portion  of  the  diseased 
surface  be  forcibly  excoriated,  there  issues 
out  a  thin  lymph,  mixed  with  some  drops 
of  blood,  which  slightly  stains  and  stiffens 
the  linen,  but  soon    concretes    into  a  thin, 
dry   scab  ;    this  is  again  (succeeded  by  a 
whue  sraliness,  gradually  increasing,  and 
spreading  in  various  directions.     As  the 
complaint   declines,  the  roughness,  chaps, 
scales,  &.c.  disappear,  and  a   new   cMicle 
is  formed,  at  first  red,  dry,  and  shrivelled, 
but   which,    in   two   or   three    weeks,    ac- 
quires the  proper  texture.     The  duration 
of  the  psoriasis  diffusa  is  from  one  to  four 
mon'hs.    If,  m  some  constitutions,  it  does 
not  then  disappear,  but   becomes,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  permanent,  there  is,  at  li 
an  aggravation    or  extension  of  it,   about 
the  usual  periods  of  its  return.     In   other 
cases,  the  disease,  at  the   \ernal  returns, 
differs   much   as  to   its    extent,    and    also 
with   respect   to  the   violence  of  the   pre- 
ceding   symptoms.     The    eruption   is,  in- 
deed, often  confined  to  a  single  scaly  patch, 
red,  itching,  and   chapped,  of  a  moderate 
size,  but  irregularly  circumscribed.     This 
solitary  patch  is  sometimes  situated  on  the 
temple,  or   upper  part  of  the  cheek,  fre- 
quently on  the   breast,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
about  the  wrist,  or  within  and  a  little  be- 
low the  elbow  joint,   but  especially  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  behind.     It   con- 
tinues in  any  of  these  situations   several 
months,  without  much  observable   altera- 
tion.    The    complaint   denominated  with 
us  the   baker's   itch,    is   an  appearance  of 
psoriasis  diffusa  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
commencing  with  one  or  two  small,  rough, 
scaly  patches,  and   finally  extending  from 
the  knuckles  to  the  wrist      The  rhagadis, 
or  chaps  and  fissures  of  the  skin,  are  nu- 
merous about  the  knuckles  and  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and   where   the    back  of  the  hand 
joins  the  wrist.     They  are  often  highly  in- 
flamed, and  painful,  but  have  no  discharge 
of  fluid  from  them      The  back  of  the  hand 
is  a  little  raised  or    tumefied,  and,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  disorder,  exhibits 
a  reddish, glossy  surface,  without  cri.  tsor 
numerous  scales.     However,  the  deep  fur- 
rows of  the  cuticle  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whitened  by  a  slight  scaliness      This  com- 
plaint is    not  general  among  bakers  j  that 
it   is  only    aggravated  by  their    business, 
and  affects  »these   who  are  otherwise  dis- 
posed to   it,   may  be  collected  from  the 
following  circumstances  ;  1.  It  disappeara 
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about  Midsummer,  and  returns  in  the  cold 
weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  2. 
Persons  constantly  engaged  in  the  business, 
after  having  been  once  affected  with  the 
eruption,  sometimes  enjoy  a  respite  from 
it  for  two  or  three  years  ;  3.  When  the 
business  is  discontinued,  the  complaint 
does  not  immediately  cease.  The  grocers' 
itch  has  some  affinity  with  the  bakers'  itch, 
or  tetter  ;  but,  being  usually  a  pustular 
disease  at  its  commencement,  it  properly 
belongs  to  another  genus.  Washerwomen, 
probably  from  the  irritation  of  soap,  are 
liable  to  be  affected  with  a  similar  scaly 
disease  on  the  hands,  and  arms,  sometimes 
on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  in  particular 
constitutions,  proves  very  troublesome, 
and  of  long  duration. 

3.  The  Psoriasis  gyrata  is  distributed 
in  narrow  patches  or  stripes,  variously 
figured;  some  of  them  are  nearly  longitu- 
dinal ;  some  circular,  or  semicircular  with 
vermiform  appendages  ;  some  are  tortuous, 
or  serpentine  :  others  like  earth  worms  or 
leeches  :  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle  being 
deeper  than  usual,  make  the  resemblance 
more  striking,  by  giving  to  them  an  annu- 
lated  appearance.  There  is  a  separation 
of  slight  scales  from  the  diseased  surface, 
but  no  thick  incrustations  are  formed. 
The  uniform  disposition  of  these  patches  is 
singular  ;  I  have  seen  a  large  circular  one 
situated  on  each  breast  above  the  papilla  ; 
and  two  or  three  others  of  a  serpentine 
form,  in  analogous  situations  along  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  The  back  is  often  va- 
riegated in  like  manner,  with  convoluted 
tetters,  similarly  arranged  on  each  side  of 
the  spine.  They  likewise  appear,  in  some 
cases,  on  the  arms  and  thighs,  intersecting 
each  other  in  various  directions.  A  slighter 
knui  of  this  complaint  affects  delicate  young 
women  and  children  in  small  scaly  circles  or 
rings,  little  discoloured  •,  they  appear  on  the 
cheeks,  neck,  or  upper  part  of  ih  breast, 
and  are  mostly  confounded  with  the  herpe- 
tic, or  pustnlar.ring-worm.  The  psoriasis 
gyrata  has  its  remissions  and  returns,  like 
the  psoriasis  diffusa  ;  it  also  exhibits,  in 
some  cases,  patches  of  the  latter  disorder 
on  the  face,  scalp,  or  extremities,  while 
the  trunk  of  the  body  is  chequered  with 
the  singular  figures  above  described. 

4.  Psoriasis  palmuria.  One  verv  ob- 
stinate species  of  tetter  is  nearly  confined 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand  It  commences 
with  a  small,  harsh,  or  scaly  patch,  which 
gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  palm, 
and  sometimes  appears  in  a  slighter  degree 
on  the  inside  of  the  fingers  and  wrist.  The 
surface  feels  rough  from  the  detached  and 
raised  edges  of  the  scaly  laminae;  its  co- 
lour often  changes  to  brown,  or  black,  as  if 
dirty;  yet  the  most  diligent  washing  pro- 
duces no  favourable  effect.  The  euticular 
furrows  are  deep,  and  cleft  at  the  bottom 
longitudinally,  in  various  places,  so  as  to 


bleed  on  stretching  the  fingers.  A  sensation 
of  heat,  pain,  and  s'iffness  in  the  motions 
of  the  hand,  attends  this  complaint.  It  is 
worst  m  winter  or  spring,  and  occasionally 
disappears  in  autumn  or  summer,  leaving  a 
soft,  dark  red  cuticle;  but  many  persons 
are  troubled  with  it  for  a  series  of  years, 
experiencing  only  very  slight  remissions. 
Every  return  or  aggravation  ot  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  increase  of  heat  and  dryness, 
with  intolerable  itching.  Shoemakers  have 
the  psuriasis  palmaria  locally,  from  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  wax  they  so  constantly  em- 
ploy. In  braziers,  tinmen,  silversmiths, 
&c.  the  complaint  seems  to  be  produced 
by  handling  cold  metals.  A  long  predis- 
position to  it  from  a  weak, languid,  hectical 
state  of  the  constitution  may  give  effeet  to 
different  occasional  i  auses.  Dr.  Willan 
has  observed  it  in  women  after  lying-in  ; 
in  some  persons  it  is  connected  or  alter- 
nates with  arthritic  complaints.  When  the 
palms  of  the  hands  are  affected  as  above 
stated,  a  similar  appearance  often  lakes 
place  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  rhagades  or  fissures,  which 
seem  less  liable  to  form  there,  the  feet 
being  usually  kept  warm  and  covered. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  psoriasis  palmaria  is 
attended  with  a  thickness  of  the  prxpu- 
tium,  with  scaliness  and  painful  cracks. 
These  symptoms  at  last  produce  a  phymo- 
sis,  and  render  connubial  intercourse  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable  ;  so  great,  in  some 
cases,  is  the  obstinacy  of  them,  that  re- 
medies are  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient 
can  only  be  relieved  by  circumcision.  This 
affection  of  the  prsputium  is  not  exactly 
similar  to  any  venereal  appearance,  but 
rhagades  or  fissures,  and  indurated  patches 
within  the  palm  of  the  hand,  take  place 
in  syphilis,  and  somewhat  resemble  the 
psoriasis  palmaria.  The  venereal  patches 
are,  however.distinct,  white,  and  elevated, 
having  nearly  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
corn.  From  the  rhagades  there  is  a  slight 
discharge,  very  offensive  to  the  smell. 
The  soles  of  the  feet  are  likewise,  in  this 
case,  affected  with  the  patches,  not  with 
rhagades.  When  the  disease  yields  to  the 
operation  of  mercury,  the  indurated  por- 
tions of  cuticle  separate,  and  a  smooth 
new  cuticle  is  found  formed  underneath. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are  not  affected  with 
the  pa'ches,  &c.  in  venereal  cases. 

5.  Psoriasis  labialis.  The  psoriasis  some- 
times affects  the  prolabium  without  ap- 
pearing on  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Its  characteristics  are,  as  usual,  scaliness, 
intermixed  with  chaps  and  fissures  of  the 
skin.  The  scales  are  of  a  considerable 
magnitude,  so  that  their  edges  are  often 
loose,  while  the  central  points  are  at- 
tached, a  new  cuticle  gradually  forms  be- 
neath  the  scales,  but  is  not  durable.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  it  becomes  dry, 
shrivelled*  and  broken ;  and,  while  it  ex- 
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foliates,  g'ves  wav  to  another  layer  often- 
tier  cuticle,  which  soon,  in  like  manner, 
perishes  These  appearances  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  light  chaps  and 
roughness  ot  the  lips  produced  by  very 
cold  or  frosty  weather,  but  easily  removed. 
The  psoriasis  labialis  may  be  a  little  aggra- 
vated by  frost  or  sharp  winds,  yet  it  re- 
ceives no  material  alleviation  from  an  op- 
posite temperature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  con- 
fined within  any  certain  limit,  or  period  of 
duration,  having,  in  several  instances, 
been  protracted  through  all  the  seasons. 
The  under  lip  is  always  more  affected  than 
the  upper  ;  and  the  disease  takes  place 
more  especially  in  those  persons  whose  lips 
are  full  aid  prominent. 

6.  Psoriasis  scrotulis.  The  skin  of  the 
scrotum  may  be  affected  in  the  psoriasis 
diffusa  like  other  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  ;  but  sometimes  a  roughness  and 
scaliness  of  the  scrotum  appears  as  an  in- 
dependent complaint,  attended  with  much 
heat,  itching,  tension,  and  redness.  The 
above  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  a  hard, 
thickened,  brittle  texture  of  the  skin, 
and  by  painful  chaps  or  excoriations, 
which  are  not  easy  to  be  healed.  This 
complaint  is  sometimes  produced  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  prurigo 
scroti,  and  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  a 
sequel  of  it.  A  species  of  the  psoriasis 
scrotalis  likewise  occurs  in  the  lues  vene- 
rea, but  merits  no  particular  attention, 
being  always  combined  with  other  secon- 
dary symptoms  of  the  disease. 

7.  Psoriasis  infantilis.  Infants  between 
the  ages  of  two  months  and  two  years,  are 
occasionally  subject  to  the  dry  tetter.  Ir- 
regular, scaly  patches,  of  various  sizes, 
appear  on  the  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  back, 
nates,  and  thighs.  They  are  sometimes 
red,  and  a  little  rough,  or  elevated  ;  some- 
times excoriated,  then  again  covered  with 
a  thin  incrustation  ;  and  lastly  intersected 
by  chaps  or  fissures.  The  general  appear- 
ances nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the 
psoriasis  diffusa;  but  there  are  several  pe- 
culiarities in  the  tetters  of  infants  which 
require  a  distinct  consideration. 

8.  The  Psoriasis  inveterata,  is  characte- 
rised by  an  almost  universal  scaliness, 
with  a  harsh,  dry,  and  thickened  state  of 
the  skin.  It  commences  from  a  few  ir- 
regular, though  distinct  patches  on  the 
extremities.  Others  appear  afterwards  on 
different  parts,  and,  becoming  confluent, 
spread  at  length  overall  the  surface  of  the 
body,  except  a  part  of  the  face,  or  some- 
times the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of 
the  feet.  The  skin  is  red,  deeply  fur- 
rowed or  wrinkled,  stiff  and  rigid,  so  as 
somewhat  to  impede  the  motion  of  the 
muscles,  and  of  the  joints.  So  quick, 
likewise,  is  the  production  and  separation 
of  scales,  that  large  quantities  of  them  are 
found  in  the  bed  on  which  a  person  affected 


with  the  disease  has  slept.  They  fall  off 
in  the  Same  proportion  by  day,  and  bi  ing 
confined  within  the  linen,  excite  a  trouble- 
some and  perpetual  i  i  eh  ing. 

Psokica.  (From  40,§5t»  the  itch.)  Me- 
dicines to  cure  the  iult. 

P!*OROPHTIIALMIA.  (From  4^0,  a 
scab,  and  o<p6«A,uoc,  an  eye  )  An  iiinani- 
mation  of  the  eye-lids,  attended  with  ul- 
cerations, whirh  itch  very  much  By  pso- 
rophthalmy  Mr.  Ware  means  a  case,  in 
winch  the  inflammation  of  the  eye -lids 
is  attended  with  an  ulceration  of  their 
edges,  upon  whirh  a  glutinous  matier 
lodges,  incrusts,  and  be<  omes  hard,  so 
that  in  sleep,  when  they  have  been  long 
in  contact,  they  become  so  adherent,  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  without  pain. 
The  proximate  cause  i«  an  acrimony  depo- 
sited in  the  glands  of  the  eyelids.  The 
species  of  the  psorophthalmia  are  : 

1.  Psorophthalmia  cmstosa,  which  forms 
dry  or  humid  crusts  in  the  margins  of  the 
eyelids. 

2.  Psorophthalmia  herpetica,  in  which 
small  papulae,  in-hmg  extremely,  and  ter- 
minating in  scurf,  are  observed. 

Psychagogica.  (From  4t/X">  the  mind, 
and  etym,  to  move  )  Medicines  which  re- 
cover in  syncope  or  apoplexy. 

PsYenoTRiA  f.mktica.  (From  4t/X0C> 
cold,  and  i-gecj>a>,  to  nourish,  because  it 
grows  in  cold  places.)   See  Ipecacuanha. 

Psychotrophum.  (From  ^vy^oc,  cold,  and 
<T%i<pa>,  to  nourish  ;  so  called  because  it 
grows  in  places  exposed  to  the  cold.)  The 
herb  betony. 

Fsyciinoi.uTiiuM.  (From  4-vX.c!>  cold,  and 
**».  to  wash.)  A  cold  bath. 

Psvchtica.  (From  4t/£a,>  to  refrige- 
rate.)  Refrigerating  medicines. 

PSYDIMCIjE.  (From  4^cc,  cold.) 
Red  and  somewhat  elevated  spots,  which 
soon  form  broad  and  superficial  vesicles, 
such  as  those  produced  by  the  stinging- 
nettle,  the  bites  of  insects,  &c.  See  Pus- 
tule. 

PsrEiitn.  (From  -^vkkc;,  a  flea ;  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  to  destroy 
fleas.)  Pvlicaris  herba.  Cryslallion  and 
cynomoia  of  Oribasius.  Flea-wort  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  Plantago  psyllium  of 
Linnaeus  : — eaule  ratnoso  herbuceo,fol;is  sub- 
dentatis,  reenrvatis  ;  capitulis  aphyllis,  have 
a  nauseous  mucillaginous  taste,  and  no  re- 
markable smell.  The  decoction  of  the 
seeds  is  recommended  in  hoarseness  and 
asperity  of  the  fauces. 

P  tarmtca.  (From  wra/go,  to  sneeze  ; 
so  called  because  it  irritates  ihe  nose,  and 
provokes  sneezing.)  Psevdopyrethrum. 
Pyrethrrim  sylvestre.  Draco  sylvestris. 
Tarclion  sylvestris.  Sternutmmejitoria.  T)ra- 
cuncnlvs  pratemis  Sneeze-wort.  Bastard 
pellitory.  Jlchillea  ptarmica  of  Linnaeus  : — 
oliis  lanceolatis,  aenminatis,  argute  serra- 
tis.    The  flowers  and  roots  of  this  plant 
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have  a  hot  biting  taste,  approaching  to 
that  of  pyrethrum,  with  winch  they  also 
agree  in  their  pharmaceutical  properties. 
Their  principal  use  is  as  a  masticatory  and 
Sternutatory. 

PTERIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnscan  system.  Class,  Cvyptoga- 
mia    Order,  Filices. 

I'j'eiiis  a(u  ilina.  (From  7rrifova.,  wing; 
so  called  from  the  i  keness  of  us  leaves  to 
wings,  and  uquilina,  from  uquila,  an  eagle, 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  eagle's  wings.) 
The  systematic  name  of  (he  common 
brake,  ot  female  fern.  See  Felix  f at mina. 

PTEROCARPU8  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  pi  ins  in  the  Linnsean  system. 

I'tehocarpus  santalinis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  red  jaunder's  tree.  See 
Sunt<ilnm  rubrum. 

PTERYGIUM.  (P7«/>u£,  a  wing.)  A 
membranous  excrescence  which  grows 
upon  (lie  ini  rnal  can  thus  of  the  eye 
ch  >  fly,  and  expands  itself  over  the  albu- 
ginea  and  corm  a  towards  the  pupil.  It 
appears  to  be  an  extension  or  prolongation 
of  ihe  fibres  anil  vessels  of  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis,  or  semilunar  membrane,  ap- 
pearing like  a  wmg.  The  species  of  pte- 
rygium are  four: 

1.  Pterygium  tenue,  seu  ungula,  is  a 
pellucid  pellicle,  thin,  of  a  cineritious 
colour,  and  unpainful ;  growing  out  from 
the  caruncula  lacrymalis,  or  membrana  se- 
milunaris. 

2.  Pterygium  crassum,  seu  pamvus,  dif- 
fers from  the  ungula,  l>y  its  thickness,  red 
colour,  and  fulness  of  the  red  vessels  on 
the  white  of  he  eye,  and  it  stretches  over 
the  rOrnea  like  fasciculi  of  vessels. 

3.  Pterygium  muhgnum,  is  a  pannus  of 
various  colours,  painful,  various,  and  ari- 
sing from  a  cancerous  acrimony. 

4.  Perygium  piugue,  seu  pinguicula,  is 
a  molliclt  like  lard  or  fat,  soft,  without 
pain,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  which 
commonly  is  situated  in  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  rarely  extends  to  the  cor- 
nci;   but  often  remains  through  life. 

PTERYfiO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  con- 
necied  with  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphxnoid  bone  ;  as  pterygo  pliaryngeus,  &.c. 

Pterygxt'pharyngeut.  See  Constrictor 
phu  yngts  superior. 

Ptfrygo-stuphilinus  extemus.  See  Leva- 
tor pulttti. 

PTERYGOID  PROCESS.  {Pterygoids, 
from  Jr7«gt/|,  a  wing,  and  ttfof,  resem- 
blance.) v  wing-Hike  process  of  the  sphx- 
noid  bone. 

Pi  Kir  ,i.i  in  i  n  us.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

PTERYCOIDEUS  EXTERN  US.  {Ptery. 
goidens,  from  us  belonging  to  the  proces- 
sus pierygo'des  )  Pterygoulevs  minor  of 
\\  '  slow.  Ptcrygo-colliiiHixUluire  of  Du- 
nus.     A  muscle   placed,   as  it  were,  hori- 


zontally along  the  basis  of  the  scull,  be- 
tween the  pteiygoid  process  and  the  con- 
dyle of  the  lower  jaw.  It  usually  arises  by 
twodisdnct  heads;  one  of  which  is  thick, 
tendinous,  and  fleshy,  from  the  outer 
wing  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  os 
sphenoides,  and  from  a  small  part  of  the 
os  maxillare  adjoining  to  it ;  the  other  is 
thin  and  fleshy,  from  a  ridge  in  the  tem- 
poral process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  just 
behind  the  slit  that  transmits  the  vessels 
to  the  eye.  Sometimes  this  latter  origin 
is  wanting,  and,  in  that  case,  part  of  the 
temporal  muscle  arises  from  this  ridge. 
Now  and  then  it  affords  a  common  ori- 
gin to  both  these  muscles.  From  these 
origins  the  muscle  forms  a  strong  fleshy 
belly,  which  descends  almost  transverse- 
ly outwards  and  backwards,  and  is  insert- 
ed tendinous  and  fleshy  into  a  depression 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  condyloid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  capsular  ligament  that  sur- 
rounds the  articulation  of  that  bone.  All 
that  part  of  this  muscle,  which  is  not  hid 
by  the  pterygoideus  internus,  is  covered 
by  a  ligamentous  expansion,  which  is 
broader  than  that  belonging  to  the  ptery- 
goideus  internus,  and  originates  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  low- 
er jaw,  immediately  before  the  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  extends 
obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  out- 
wards, to  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  When  these  muscles  act  toge- 
ther, they  bring  the  jaw  horizontally  for- 
wards. When  they  act  singly,  the  jaw  is 
moved  forwards,  and  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  fibres  that  are  inserted  into  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  serve  likewise  to  bring  the 
moveable  cartilage  forwards. 

PTERYGOIDEUS  INTERNUS.  Pte- 
rygoideus  major  of  Winslow.  Pterygo-an- 
guli-muxillaire  of  Dumas.  This  muscle 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  external  ala  of  the 
pterygoid  process,  filling  all  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  wings;  and  from  that  pro- 
cess of  the  os  palati  that  makes  part  of 
the  pterygoid  fossa.  From  thence  growing 
larger,  it  descends  obliquely  downwards, 
forwards,  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  by 
tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  inside 
of  the  lower  jaw,  near  its  angle.  This 
muscle  covers  a  great  part  of  \ht  pterygoi- 
dens  extermts ;  and  along  its  posterior  edge 
we  observe  a  ligamentous  band,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  back  part  of  the  styloid 
process  to  the  bottom  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
raise  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it  a  little 
to  one  side. 

Ptsrxboidsus  MA.ion.  See  Pterygoideits 
internus. 

Pteiiygoideus  minou.  See  Ptery golden* 
extermts. 
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Ptilosis.  (From  ttIiko:,  bald)  See  Ma- 
darosis 

Ptisaxa.  (From  7r<r«r<r»,  to  decorticate, 
bruise  or  pound.)  Ptissane.  Barley  de- 
prived of  its  husks,  pounded  and  made  into 
balls. 

PTOSIS.  (From  irnrlu,  to  fall  )  Blepha- 
roptosis.  An  inability  of  raising  the  upper 
eye-lid.  The  affection  may  be  owing  to 
several  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  a 
redundance  of  the  skin  on  the  eye-lid ;  a 
paralytic  state  of  the  levator  muscle,  and 
a  spasm  of  the  orbicularis. 

PTOSIS  1RIDIS.  Prolapsus  iridis.  A 
prolapsus  of  the  iris  through  a  wound  of 
the  cornea.  It  is  known  by  a  blackish 
tubercle,  which  prominates  a  little  from 
the  cornea  in  various  forms.  The  species 
of  the  ptosis  of  the  ins  are, 

1.  Ptosis  recent,  or  a  recent  ptosis  from 
a  side  wound  of  the  cornea,  as  that  which 
happens,  though  rarely,  in  or  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  cataract. 

2.  Ptosis  invetarata,  in  which  the  incar- 
cerated prolapsed  ins  is  grown  or  attached 
to  the  wound  or  ulcer,  and  by  the  air  has 
become  callous  or  indurated. 

Ptyalagoga.  (From  rrlu*.\cv,  spittle,  and 
tya,  to  excite.)  Ptyasmugoga.  Medicines 
which  promote  a  discharge  of  the  saliva, 
or  cause  salivation. 

Pttausmos.  See  Ptyalismus. 

PTYALIS.MUS.  (From  ttIuolxi^,  to 
spit.)  A  ptyalism  or  saliva!  ion,  or  increas- 
ed secretion  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

Ptyaixm.  (From  7rlua>,  to  spit  up.)  The 
saliva  or  mucus  from  the  bronchia. 

Pttasmagoga.  (From  7r1uaLa-/u.tt,  sputum, 
and  a-yee,  to  expel)  See  Ptyalagoga. 

PUBES.  The  external  part  of  the  or- 
gans of  generation  of  both  sexes,  which 
are  covered  with  hair 

PUBIS  OS.  A  bone  of  the  fcctal  pelvis. 
See  Inuomivatuin  os. 

PUDENDA.  (From  pudor,  shame.)  The 
parts  of  generation. 

Pudbstoagba.  (From  pudenda,  the  pri- 
vate parts,  and  <*}<§«,  a  seizure.)  Cedma. 
A  pain  in  the  private  parts.  By  some  it 
is  called  the  venereal  disease.  Others  de- 
fine it  to  be  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  geni- 
tal pans  of  men  or  women,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  diarrhoea,  but  without  a  dy- 
suria.  Dr.  Berdoe  asserts,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Pudendagra,  that  it  is  distinct 
from  the  venereal  disease,  and  also,  that 
it  is  proper  to  women,  but  that  a  woman 
labouring  under  it,  can  communicate  some 
inflammatory  symptoms  to  the  penis  of  a 
man  who  cohabits  with  her. 

PUDENDUM  MULIEBRE.  The  fe- 
male parts  of  generation. 

FUDICAL  ARTERY.  Jlrteria  pudica 
vel  pudenda.  Pudendal  artery.  A  branch 
of  the  internal  iJiac  distributed  on  the  or- 
gans of  generation. 


PtTEMiis  MonBrs.  The  epilepsy. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER  Childbed  fe- 
ver. Cuilen  considers  this  disease  as  a 
species  of  continued  lever. 

Pnffbull.  See  Lycoperdon. 
PUGILLUS.    (From  pugnus,  the   fist) 
Dragmis.    A  pugil.     The  eighth  part  of  a 
handtul. 

PULEGIUM.  (From  pulex,  a  flea;  be- 
cause  the  smell  of  its  leaves,  burnt,  de- 
stroys fleas)  Pulegium  regale.  Puitgium 
Ititifolium  glechon.  Pudding-grass.  Com- 
mon pennyroyal.  Mentha  pulegium  of 
Linnxus  : — -Jloribus  vertici'latie,  j'oliis  ovatis 
obtusis  subcrenutis,  caulibus  subteretibut 
repeutibus.  This  plant  is  considered  as  a 
cai  minauve,  siomachic,  and  emmena- 
gogue ;  and  is  in  very  common  use  in  hys- 
terical disorders.  Tne  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  pennyroyal  are,  a  simple  water,  a 
spirit,  and  an  essential  oil. 

Pulegium  cervinum.  Hart's  pennyroy- 
al. Mentha  cervina  of  Linnaeus.  This 
plant  possesses  the  virtues  of  pennyroyal 
in  a  very  great  degree  ;  but  is  remarkably 
unpleasant.  It  is  seldom  employed  but  by 
the  country  people,  who  substitute  it  for 
pennyroyal. 

Puucaria.  (From  pulex,  a  flea;  so  na- 
med because  it  was  thought  to  destroy 
fleas  if  hung  in  a  chamber  )    See  Psyllium. 

PULMO.  (Plin.  nvtv/AW.  Attice  nxtu- 
/Mcov,  wide,  per  metathesin  pulmo  )  Lung. 
See  Lung. 

PULMONARIA.  (From  pulmo,  the 
lungs  ;  so  called  because  of  its  virtues  in 
affections  of  the  lungs  )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  Hie  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  Order,  Monogynia. 
Lungwort 

Pulsion  aria  arborea  Mums  pnlmona- 
rius  quertinus.  This  subastringent,  and 
rather  acid  plant,  Lichen  pulmonarius  of 
Linnaeus,  was  onr.e  in  high  estimation  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  espe- 
cially coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhs.  Its 
virtues  are  similar,  and  m  no  way  inferior 
to  those  of  the  lichen  islandicus. 

PuLMOXAniA    maculata.  Symphytum 

maculosum.  Spotted  lung-wort.  Jerusa- 
lem  cowslips.  Jerusalem  sage.  Pulmo- 
naria  officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is 
rarely  found  to  grow  wild  in  England; 
but  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, where  its  leaves  become  broader, 
and  approach  more  to  a  cordate  shape. 
The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  medicinally 
used,  have  no  peculiar  smell ;  but,  in 
their  recent  state,  manifest  a  slightly  ad- 
stringent  and  mucilaginous  taste;  hence 
it  seems  not  wholly  without  foundation 
that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  de- 
mulcent and  pectoral.  They  have  been 
recommended  in  hemopiocs,  trickling 
coughs,  and  catarrhal  defluxions  upon  the 
lungs.    The  name  pulmonaria,  however, 
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seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  the 
speckled  appearance  of  these  leaves,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  lungs,  than  from  any 
intrinsic  quality  which  experience  disco- 
vered to  be  useful  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. 

PuLMONxniA  officinalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  spotted  lung-wort.  See 
Pulmonaria  muailata. 

Pulmonary  consumption.     See  Phthisis. 

PULMONARY  VESSELS.  The  pul- 
monary artery,  ateria  pulmonalis,  arises 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
soon  divides  into  the  right  ;md  left,  which 
ramify  throughout  the  lungs,  and  form  a 
beautiful  net-work  on  the  air  vesicles, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  veins,  verae 
pulmonale*,  whose  branches  at  lengdi  form 
four  trunks,  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

PULMOMA.  (From  pulmo,  the  lungs.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Pulmoxica.  (From  pulmo,  the  lungs.) 
Medicines  for  the  lungs. 

I'i  i.viTiLLA  xikiiu'axs.  (From  pulso,  to 
beat  about;  so  called  from  its  being 
perpetually  agitated  by  the  air.)  This 
plant,  Anemone  pratensis  of  LitMXUS  : — 
pediinculo  involucrato,  petalis  apice  rcjlexis, 
foliis  bipinnatis,  has  been  received  into 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia  upon  the 
authority  of  Baron  Stoerck,  who  recom- 
tneqded  it  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  most 
of  the  chronic  diseases  affecting  the  eye, 
particularly  amaurosis,  cataract,  and  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  proceeding  from  va- 
rious causes.  He  likewise  found  it  of 
great  service  in  venereal  nodes,  nocturnal 
pains,  ulcers,  caries,  indurated  glands, 
suppressed  menses,  serpiginous  eruptions, 
melancholy,  and  palsy.  The  plant,  in  its 
recent  state,  has  scarcely  any  smell ;  but 
its  taste  is  extremely  -  acrid,  and,  when 
chewed,  it  corrodes  the  toi%ue  and 
fauces. 

PULSE.  Pulsus.  The  beating  of  the 
artery  at  the  wrist  is  termed  the  pulse.  It 
depends  upon,  and  is  synchronous  with, 
that  of  the  heart  :  hence  physicians  feel 
the  pulse,  to  ascertain  the  quickness  or 
tardiness  of  the  blood's  motion,  the  strength 
of  the  heart,  &c. 

Pulsilegium.  (From  pulsus,  the  pulse, 
and  lego,  to  tell.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  pulse> 

Pulvinar.  (From  puhis,  dust  or  chaff, 
with  which  they  are  filled.)  A  medicated 
cushion. 

Pulvinarium.     See  Pulvinar. 

PULVTS.  A  powder.  Pulvinarium. 
This  form  of  medicine  is  either  coarse 
or  very  fine,  simple  or  compound.  In  the 
compounded  powders  the  intimate  and 
complete  admixture  of  the  several  ingre- 
dients, and  more  especially  of  those  to 
which  any  of  the  more  active  substances, 
as  opium,  scara/nony,  &c.  are  added,  can- 
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not  be  too  strongly  recommended,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  may  be  proper  to  pass  them, 
alter  they  are  mixed  mechanically,  though 
a  fine  sieve. 

Pulvis  aloes  coMrosi-rus.  Compound 
powder  or'  aloe.  Formerly  called  puhis 
aloes  cum  guaico.  Pilulte  aromaticte,  pilulx 
tie  diumbr<e.  "  Take  of  extract  of  spiked 
aloe,  an  ounce  and  half ;  guaiacum  gum 
resin,  an  ounce ;  compound  powder  of 
cinnamon,  half  an  ounce."  Powder  the 
extract  of  aloe  and  guaiacum  gum  resin 
separately  :  then  mix  them  with  the  com- 
pound powder  of  <  innamon.  The  do^e 
is  from  gr.  x.  to  9j.  It  is  a  warm  ape- 
rient, laxative  powder,  calculated  for  the 
aged,  and  those  affected  with  dyspeptic 
gout,  attended  with  costiveness  and  v.pas- 
modic  complaints  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Pulvis  alof.s  cum  canf.lla.  A  caihar- 
tic,  deohstruent  powder,  possessing  stimu- 
lating and  aloetic  properties  omitted  in 
the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  rather 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  extemporaneous 
prescription. 

PCIVIS    ALOES    CUM     rERHO.        This     pOS- 

sesses  aperient  and  deohstruent  virtues  ; 
and  is  mostly  given  in  chlorosis  and  con- 
stipation. In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
this  prescription  is  omitted  for  the  same 
reason  as  pulvis  aloes  cum  canella. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  cuaiaco.  See  Pulvis 
aloes  composilus. 

Pulvis  antimosialis.  Antimonial  pow- 
der. "  Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
powdered,  a  pound  ;  hartshorn  shavings, 
two  pounds."  Mix  and  throw  them  into 
a  broad  iron  pot  heated  to  a  white  heat, 
and  stir  the  mixture  constantiV  until  it 
acquires  an  ash  colour.  Having  taken  it  out, 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  coated 
crucible,  upon  which  another  inverted 
crucible,  having  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom, 
is  to  be  luted.  Then  raise  the  fire  by  de- 
grees to  a  white  heat,  and  keep  it  so  for 
two  hours.  Reduce  the  residuary  mass  to 
a  very  fine  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  grains.  It  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
febrifuge,  sudorific,  and  antispasmodic. 
The  diseases  in  which  it  is  mostly  exhibited 
are,  most  species  of  asthenic  and  exanthe- 
matous  fevers,  acute  rheumatism,  gout, 
diseases  arising  from  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, dysuria,  nervous  affections,  and 
spasms. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into 
the  former  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  a 
substitute  for  a  medicine  of  extensive  ce- 
lebrity, Dr.  James's  powder;  to  which, 
however,  the  present  form  more  nearly 
assimilates  in  its  dose,  and  it  is  more  ma- 
nageable in  its  administration,  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  proportion  of  antimony  to 
one  half. 

Pulvis  aromaticcs.     See  Pulvis  cimia 
momi  composilus. 
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Pulvis  cehvssx  compositus.      This    is   other  diseases  arising  from  obstructed  per- 
mostly  used  in  the  form  of  collyrium,  lo-   spiration  and   spasm.     The  dose  is  from 
tion,  of  injection,  as  a  mucilaginous  seda-   five  grains  to  a  scruple, 
tive  Pulvis    kino    compositus.       Compound 

Pi  lvis  chelahum  cANcni  compositus.  powder  of  kino.  "  Take  of  kino,  15 
An  antacid  and  adstringent  powder,  most-  drachms;  cinnamon  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
ly  given  to  children  with  diarrhcea  and  hard  opium,  a  drachm."  Reduce  them 
acidity  of  the  prim<e  vise.  separately  to   a    very  fine   powder;    and 

Pulvis  cinnamomi  compositus.  Com-  then  mix.  The  proportion  of  opium  this 
pound  powder  of  cinnamon.  Formerly  adstringent  contains  is  one  part  to  twen- 
called  pulvis  aromaticus  ■■  species  aromatic*-'  ly.  The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a 
species   diambr*  sine   odoratis.     "  Take   of   scruple. 

cinnamon  bark,  two  ounces ;  cardamom-  Pulvis  MYnnii*  compositus.  A  sti- 
seeds,  an  ounce  and  half;  ginger-xoot,  an  mulant,  antispasmodic,  and  emmenagogue 
ounce;  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce."  Rub  powder,  mostly  exhibited  in  the  dose  of 
them  together,  so  as  to  make  a  very  fine  from  fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples,  in 
powder.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  uterine  obstructions  and  hysterical  afl'cc- 
grains.  An  elegant  stimulant,  carmina-  tions. 
tivc,  and  stomachic  powder.  Pulvis  opiatus.     See  Pulvis  coiiiu  cum 

Pulvis coNTKATEiiv.t; compositcs.  "Take  opio. 
of  contrayerva  root,  powdered,  five  oun-  Pulvis  scammonis  compositus.  Com- 
ces  ;  prepared  shells,  a  pound  and  half."  pound  powder  of  scammony.  Pulvis  comi- 
Mix.  A  febrifuge  diaphoretic,  mostly  giv-  ti  Wurwicensis.  "  Take  of  scammony  gum 
en  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two  scruples  resin,  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two 
in  slight  febrile  affections.  ounces  ;  ginger-root,  half  an  ounce."    Re- 

Pulvis  cohnu  usti  cum  opio.  Powder  duce  them  separately  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  Pulvis  der,  and  then  mix.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
opiatus.  "  Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  grains  or  a  scruple  are  exhibited  as  t, 
a  drachm  ;  hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared,  stimulating  cathartic, 
an  ounce;  cochineal,  powdered,  a  drachm."  Pulvis  scammosii  cum  aloe.  A  stimu- 
Mix.  This  preparation  affords  a  convenient  lating  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
mode    of  exhibiting   small   quantities    of  fifteen  grains. 

opium,  ten  grains   containing  one  of  the       Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calomelane.    A 
opium.     It  is  absorbent  and  anodyne.  vermifugal  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from 

Pulvis  chetje  compositus.  Compound  ten  to  fifteen  grains, 
powder  of  chalk.  Pidvis  e  bolo  composi-  Pulvis  sennjb  compositus.  Compound 
ius  sine.  opio.  Species  e  scordio  sine  opio.  powder  of  senna.  Pulvta  diasennte.  "  Take 
Diascordi-um,  1720.  "  Take  of  prepared  of  senna  leaves,  supertartrate  of  potash, 
chalk,  half  a  pound;  cinnamon  bark,  four  of  each  two  ounces;  scammony  gum  re- 
ounces  ;  fcrmentill  root,  acacia  gum,  of  sin,  half  an  ounce ;  ginger-root,  two 
each  three  ounces ;  long  pepper,  half  an  drachms."  Reduce  the  scammony  gum 
ounce."  Reduce  them  separately  into  a  resin  separately,  the  rest  together,  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix.  The  dose  very  fine  powder;  and  then  mix.  The 
is  from  3ss.  to  3'-  An  adstringent,  carmi-  dose  is  fftm  one  scruple  to  one  drachm. 
native,  and  stomachic  powder,  exhibited  A  saline  stimulating  cathartic. 
in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea,  pyrosis,  and  dis-  Pulvis  tkagacanth;e  composites.  Com- 
eases  arising  from  acidity  of  the  bowels,  pound  powder  of  tragacanth.  Species 
inducing  much  pain.  diatragacanth<s  frigid*.     "Take  of  traga- 

Pulvis  cret;e  compositus  cum  opio.  canth,  powdered,  acacia  gum,  powdered, 
Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium,  starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  half;  refined 
Pulvis  e  bolo  compositus  cum  opio.  Species  sugar,  three  ounces."  Powder  the  starch 
e  scordio  cum  opio.  "  Take  of  compound  ar,d  sugar  together ;  then  add  the  traga- 
powder  of  chalk,  six  ounces  and  a  half,  canth  and  acacia  gum,  and  mix  the  whole. 
Hard  opium,  powdered,  four  scruples."  Tragacanth  is  very  difficultly  reduced  to 
Mix.  The  dose  from  one  scruple  to  two.  powder.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a 
The  above  powder,  with  the  addition  of  drachm.  A  very  useful  demulcent  pow- 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  der,  which  may  be  gh-en  in  coughs,  diar- 
two  scruples.  rhoeas,  stranguary,  &c. 

Pulvis  ipt.cacuamis  compositus.  Com-  Pumpion,  common.  See  Cucurbita. 
pound  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  "Take  PUNCTA  LACHRYMAL1A.  (From 
of  ipecacuanha  root,  powdered,  hard  punctum,  a  point.)  Lachrymal  points.  Two 
opium,  powdered,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  sul-  small  orifices,  one  of  which  is  conspicu- 
phate  of  potash,  powdered,  an  ounce."  ous  in  each  eyelid,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Mix.  A  diaphoretic  powder,  similar  to  tarsus,  near  the  internal  canthus. 
that  of  Dr.  Dover,  which  gained  such  Punctum  auiieum.  Formerly,  when  a 
repute  in  the  cure  of  rheumatisms,  and  hernia  of  the  intestines  was  reduced  by 
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an  incision  made  through  the  skin  and 
membrana  adiposa,  quite  down  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  a  golden 
wire  was  fixed  and  twisted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  any  thing  down  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

PUNIC/V.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linr.aan  system.  Class,  leoaandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

I'i  \K  *  tiiiXATUM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pomegranate.  See  Granatum. 

PUPIL.  \Pupilla,  from  pupa,  a  babe; 
because  it  reflects  the  diminished  image 
of  the  person  who  looks  upon  it  like  a 
puppet.)  The  round  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  iris,  in  which  we  see  ourselves 
in  the  eye  of  another. 

PUPILLA.  See  Pupil 

PUPILLARIS  MEMBRANA.  (From 
pvpilla,  the  pupil.)  Pupillte  velum.  A  fine 
vascular  membrane,  which  in  the  foetus  of 
5,  6,  or  7  months  has  no  pupil,  grows 
across  the  part  where  the  pupil  is  after- 
wards seen. 

Porcujcehtuh.  A  purge. 

PURGAT1VA.  Purgentia.  Cathartica. 
Catocharthica.  Catoretica.  Catoteretica. 
Dejecloria.  Alviduca.  Purgative  medi- 
cines. 

Purging  flax.    See  Linum  catharticum. 

Purging-nut.  See  Iiicinus  major. 

Purpura  alba.  Purpura  rubra.  Many 
writers  term  the  miliary  fever,  when  the 
pustules  are  white,  purpura  alba,  and  when 
they  are  red,  purpura  rubra. 

Purpura  scorbutica.  Petecheal  erup- 
tions in  scurvy. 

Purslane.  See  Portulaca. 

PUS.  Matter.  A  whitish,  bland,  cream- 
like fluid,  heavier  than  water,  found  in 
phlegmonous  abscesses,  or  on  the  surface 
of  sores.  It  is  distinguished,  according  to 
its  nature,  into  laudable  or  good  pus, 
scrophulous,  serous,  and  ichorous  pus, 
Sec. 

Pus  taken  from  an  healthy  ulcer,  near 
the  source  of  circulation,  as  on  the  arm  or 
breast,  Mr.  Home  observes,  readily  sepa- 
rates from  the  surface  of  the  sore,  the 
granulations  underneath  being  small, 
pointed,  and  of  o  florid  red  colour,  and 
lias  the  following  properties  :  it  is  nearly 
of  the  consistence  of  cream ;  is  of  a 
white  colour;  has  a  mawkish  taste;  and, 
when  cold,  is  inodorous  ;  but,  when  warm, 
has  a  peculiar  smell.  Examined  in  a  mi- 
croscope, it  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  of  globules,  and  a  transparent  co- 
lourless fluid ;  the  globules  are  probably 
white,  at  least  they  appear  to  have  some 
degree  of  opacity.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
greater  than  that  of  water.  It  does  not 
readily  go  into  putrefaction.  Exposed  to 
heat,  it  evaporates  to  dryness ;  but  does 
not  coagulate.  It  does  not  unite  with 
water  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  but 


falls  to  the  bottom  ;  yet,  if  kept  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  heat,  rises  and  diffuses 
through  the  water,  and  remains  mixed  with 
it,  even  after  having  been  allowed  to  cool, 
the  globules  being  discomposed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance,  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  which  affect 
the  ulcer  that  forms  it ;  such  as,  the  de- 
gree of  violence  of  the  inflammation,  also 
its  nature,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy; 
and  these  depend  upon  the  state  of  health, 
and  strength  of  the  parts  yielding  pus. 
These  changes  arise  more  from  indolence 
and  irritability,  than  from  any  absolute 
disease  ;  many  specific  diseases,  in  healthy 
constitutions,  producing  no  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  matter  from  their  spe- 
cific quality.  Thus,  the  matter  from  a 
gonorrhaea,  from  the  small-pox  pustules, 
the  chicken  pock,  and  from  an  healthy 
ulcer,  has  the  same  appearance,  and  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  similar  parts,  consisting 
of  globules  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid, 
like  common  pus  ;  the  specific  properties 
of  each  of  these  poisons  being  superadded 
to  those  of  pus.  Matter  from  a  cancer 
may  be  considered  as  an  exception ;  but 
a  cancerous  ulcer  is  never  in  a  healthy 
state. 

In  indolent  ulcers,  whether  the  indolence 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  the 
nature  of  the  inflammation,  the  pus  is 
made  of  globules  and  flaky  particles,  float- 
ing in  a  transparent  fluid ;  and  globules 
and  flakes  are  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  degree  of  indolence  : 
this  is  particularly  observable  in  scrophu- 
lous abscesses,  preceded  by  a  small  de- 
gree of  inflammation.  That  this  flaky  ap- 
pearance is  no  part  of  true  pus,  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  observing,  that  the  propor- 
tion it  bears  to  the  globules  is  greatest 
where  there  is  the  least  inflammation ; 
and  in  those  abscesses  that  sometimes  oc- 
cur, which  have  not  been  preceded  by 
any  inflammation  at  all,  the  contents  are 
wholly  made  up  of  a  curdy  or  flaky  sub- 
stance, of  different  degrees  of  consistence, 
which  is  not  considered  to  be  pus,  from 
its  not  having  the  properties  stated  in  the 
definition  of  that  fluid. 

The  constitution  and  part  must  be  in 
health  to  form  good  pus ;  for  very  slight 
changes  in  the  general  health  are  capable 
of  producing  an  alteration  in  it,  and  even 
of  preventing  its  being  formed  at  all, 
and  substituting  in  its  place  coagulating 
lymph. 

This  happens  most  readily  in  ulcers  in 
the  lower  extremities,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  parts  from  the  source  of  the 
circulation,  rendering  them  weaker.  And 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  influence  that 
distance  alone  has  upon  the  appearance  of 
pus. 

Pus  differs  from  chyle  in  its  globules, 
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being  larger,  not  coagulating  by  exposure  a  slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  ter- 
to  the  air,  nor  by    heat,  which   those  of  minuting  in   a   laminated  scab      Many  of 

chyle  do.  these    pustules    usually    appear    together, 

The  pancreatic  juice  contains  globules,  and  become  confluent.  When  mature  they 
but  they  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  contain  pus;  and,  after  breaking,  discharge 

pus.  a  thin  watery  humour. 

Milk  is  composed  of  globules,  nearly  of       Pistula  oris.     The  aphthae. 
the  same  size  as  those  of  pus,  but   much        PUTAMEN.  (From  puto,  to  cut.)    The 

more  numerous.     Milk  coagulates  by  run-  bark   or   paring   of  any    vegetable.     The 

net,  which  pus  does  not ;  and  contains  oil  ptitamen,    or    green  rind  of  the   walnut 

and  sugar,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered  has  been  celebrated  as  a  powerful  antivc- 

in  pus.  nereal  remedy,  for  more  than  a  century 

The  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed  are,  and  a  half;  and  Petrus  Borellus  has  given 
properly  speaking,  all  reducible  to  one,  directions  for  a  decoction  not  unlike  that 
which  is,  the  state  of  par.s  consequent  to  which,  is  commonly  called  the  Lisbon  diet- 
inflammation.  For,  as  far  as  we  yet  drink,  in  which  the  walnut,  with  its  green 
know,  observes  Mr.  Home,  pus  has  in  no  bark,  forms  a  principal  ingredient.  Ka- 
instance  been  met  with  unless  preceded  by  mazziin,  whose  works  were  published  early 
inflammation;  and  although,  in  some  cases  in  the  present,  century,  has  likewise  inform- 
a  fluid  has  been  formed  independent  of  ed  us,  that  in  his  time  the  green  rind  of 
precedng  inflammation,  it  differs  from  pus  the  walnut  was  esteemed  a  good  antivene- 
in  man)  of  its  properties.  real  remedy  in  England.    This  part  of  the 

In  considering  the  time  required  for  the  walnut  has  been  much  used  in  decoctions, 

formation  of  pus>  it  is  necessary  to  take  during    the   last   fifty    years,  both    in  the 

notice  of  the  periods  which  are  found,  un-  green  and  dried  state;  it  has  been  greatly 

der  different  circumstances,   to   intervene  recommended  by  writers  on  the  continent, 

between  a  healthy  or  natural  s  ate  of  the  as  well  as  by   those  of  our  own  country; 

parts,  and  the  presence  of  that  fluid  after  and  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  useful  addi- 

the  application  of  some  irritating  substam  e  tion  to  the  decoction  of  the  woods.     Mr. 

to  the  skin.  Pearson    has   employed    it   during  many 

In  cases  of  wounds  made  into  muscular  years,  in   those  cases  where  pains  in  the 

parts,  where  blood-vessels  are  divided,  the  limbs  and  indurations  of  the  membranes 

first  process  which   takes  place  is  the  ex-  have  remained,  after  the  venereal  disease 

travasalion  of  red  blood ;  the  second  is  the  has  been  cured  by  mercury;  and  he  in- 

exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  af-  forms  us,  that  he  has   seldom  directed  it 

terwards  becomes  vascular  ;  and  the  thud,  without  manifest  advantage, 
the  formation  of  mailer,  which   last  does        Brambilla    and    Girtanner  also  contend 

not,  in  common,  take   place  in  Uss  than  for  the  antivenereal  virtues  of  the  green 

two  days  ;  the  precise  time  will,  however,  bark  of  the  walnut ;  but  the  result  of  Mr. 

vary  exceedingly,  according  to  the  nature  P.'s  experience  will  not  permit  him  to  add 

of  the  constitution,  and  the  state   of  the  his  testimony  to  theirs.     I   have  given  it, 

parts  at  the  time.  says  he,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach 

If  an  irritating  substance  is  applied  to  a  could  retain,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 

cuticular  surface,  upon  which   it  raises  a  strength  of  the  patients,  and  the  nature  of 

blister,  pus  will  be  formed  in  about  twen-  their   complaints,    would   permit;    but  I 

iy-four  hours.  .have  uniformly  observed,  that  if  they  who 

PUSTULA.  (Dim.  of  pus,  matter.)   See  take   it   be  not   previously  cured   (if  lues 

Pustule.  venera,  the  peculiar  symptoms  will  appear, 

PUSTULE.     (Pustula,  a   little  pimple,  and  proceed  in  their  usual  course,   in  de- 

from    pus,    corruption.)      Ecthyma,    Erze-  fhmce    of  the    powers    of  this    medicine. 

ma.     Dr.  Willan  defines  a  pustle  to  be   an  The  Dt-coctum  Lusitanicwn  may  be  given 

elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  globate  with   great   advantage   in  many    of  those 

sometimes  conoidal  in  its  form,  and  con-  cutaneous   diseases    which    are   attended 

taining  pus,or  a  lymph  which  is  in  general  with  aridity  of  the  skin;  and  1  have  had 

discoloured     Pustules  are  various  m  their  some    opportunities    of    observing,    that 

size,  but  the  dhmeter  of  the  largest  seldom  when  the  putamen  of  the  walnut  has  been 

exceeds  two  lines.     There  are  many  dif-  omitted,  either   intentionally  or   by  acci- 

ferent  kinds  of  pustules,  properly  dislin-  dent,  the  same  good  effects  have  not   tbl- 

guished    in  medical   authors,  by    specific  lowed  the  taking  of  the  decoction,  as  when 

appellations-,  as  1.  Phlyzucium,  a  small  pus-  it  contained  this  ingredient 
tule  containing  pus,  ^nd  raised  on  a  hard,        PUTREFACTION,  Futrid  fermentation, 

circular,    inflamed    base,   of   a   vivid  red  Putrefactive  fermentation.     That  process 

colour.     Jt  is  succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard,  by whichasuhstariceisdecomposedaucldls- 

daik-coloured   scab.      2.  Psydracium,  ac-  sipated  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  putrid  gas, 

cording  to  Dr.  Willan,  a   minute  pustule,  Every  living  body,  when  deprived  of  life, 

irregularly  circumscribed,  producing  but  performs  a  retrograde  procesB,and  becomes 
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decomposed.  This  is  called  fermentation  Ptramidaus  faciei.  See  Levator  labii 
in  vegetables,  and  putrefaction  in  animals,  superiors  ulxque  nasi. 
The  same  causes,  the  same  agents,  and  Pyrenoides.  (From  «{«,  a  Kernel, 
the  same  circumstances,  determine  and  and  «<f«?,  likeness ;  so  called  trom  its  Ker- 
favour  the  decomposition  in  vegetables  and  nel-like  shape.)  Applied  to  the  process 
animals,  and  the  difference  of  the  pro-  odontoid  of  the  second  vertebra 
ducts  winch  are  obtained,  arises  from  the  Pyreterium.  (From  wj,  tire,  and, 
difference  of  the  constituent  parts  of  each.  T»6ta>,  to  keep.)  The  fire-hole  ot  a  tur- 
The  requisites  to    his  process  are,   1.  A   nace. 

certain  degree  of  humidity.  2.  The  ac  PYRETHRUM.  (From  «vg,  fire,  be* 
cess  of  atmospheric  air-  3.  A  certain  de-  cause  of  the  hot  taste  of  its  root  )  Buplu 
greeoflieat.     See  also  Fermentation.  thulmum  creticum.    Bel/is  montnna  patescens 

Putrid  fever.  A  species  of  typhus.  See  acris  Dentaria.  Herbn  salivaris-  Pes 
Typhus  eruvior.  ulexandritms.     Pellitory  of  Spain.     Anthe- 

PYLORIC  ARTERY-  Arteria  pylorica.  mis  pyrethrum  of  Linnaeus: — caulibus  rim- 
A  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery.  plicibus    nniftoris   decumbentibus,  foliis  pin- 

PYLORUS.  (From  mhumt  to  guard  an  nato-multifidis.  This  root,  though  culti- 
entrance  ;  because  it  guards,  as  i>  were,  vated  m  this  country, is  generally  imported 
the  entrance  of  the  bowels.)  Janitor,  from  Spain.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,  its 
Portorarium.  Ostiarius.  The  inferior  acrimony  residing  in  a  resinous  principle, 
aperture  of  the  stomach,  which  opens  into  The  ancient  Romans,  it  is  said,  employed 
the  intestines.  the  root  of  this  plant  as  a  pickle      In  its 

Pyofcetica.  (From  irocv,  pus,  and  iroiito,  recent  state,  it  is  not  so  pungent  as  when 
to  make)  Suppurative  medicines.  dried,  and  yet,  if  applied  to   the  skin,  it 

Pyoiiiuigea.  (From  7rvov,  pus,  and  §s&>,  produces  inflammation  Its  qualities  are 
to  flow.)  A  purulent  discharge  from  the  stimulant  ,-  but  it  is  never  used,  except  as 
belly,  a  masticatory,  for  relieving   tooih-aches, 

Pyoturia.  (From  irvov,  pus,  and  agov,  rheumatic  affections  of  the  face,  and  para- 
urine  )  Pyuria.  A  mucous  or  purulent  lysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  affords  re- 
urine,  lief  by  stimulating  the  excretory  ducts  of 

PYRAMIDALIS.         (Pyramitlalis,     sc.    the  salival  glands. 
musculus ;    from    irv$*fju;,     a     pyramid.)       Pyrethrum     sylvestre.        See     Ptar- 
Fallopms,  who  is   considered  as  the  first  mica. 

accurate  describer  of  this  muscle,  first  PYRETOLOGY.  (Pyretologia  ;  from 
gave  it  the  name  of  pyrumidalis,  from  its  ■srug,  fire,  or  heat,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.) 
shape,  hence  it  is  called  pyrumidalis  Fallopii  A  discourse,  or  doctrine  on  fevers, 
by  Douglas.  But  Vesalius  seems  to  have  PYREXIA.  (From  <an/g,  fire.)  Fever, 
been  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  des-  PYREXIiE.  Febrile  diseases.  The 
cribed  it  as  a  part  of  the  rectus.  It  is  first  class  of  Cullen's  nosology;  charac- 
called  pyramidulis  vel  succenturietus  by  terised  by  frequency  of  pulse  after  a  cold 
Cowper.  And  pubio-ombitical  by  Dumas,  shivering,  with  increase  of  heat,  and  espe- 
It  is  a  very  small  muscle,  situated  at  the  cially,  among  other  impaired  functions,  a 
bottom  of'the  fore  part  of  the  rectus,  and  diminution  of  strength, 
is  covered  by  the  same  aponeurosis  that  PYRIFOKMIS.  (From  pyms,  a  pear, 
forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of  and  forma,  a  shape,  shaped  like  a  pear  ) 
that  muscle.  It  arises,  by  short  tendinous  Pyriformis,  seu  iliacuus  externits  of  Dong- 
fibres,  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  las  and  Cowper.  Spigelius  was  the  first 
pubis.  From  this  origin,  which  is  seldom  who  gave  a  name  to  this  muscle,  which  he 
more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  its  fibres  called  pyriformis,  from  its  supposed  re- 
ascend  somewhat  obliquely,  to  be  inserted  semblance  to  a  pear.  It  is  the  pyriformis 
into  the  linea  hlba,  and  inner  edge  of  the  sive  pyrumidalis  of  Winslow,  and  sacro- 
rcctus,  commonly  at  about  the  distance  trochanterien  of  Dumas.  A  small  radiated 
of  two  inches  from  the  pubis,  and  fre-  muscle,  situated  under  the  gluteus  maxi- 
quently  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  but  mus,  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  glutsus 
alwavs  below  the  umbilicus.  In  some  sub-  minimus.  It  arises  by  three  and  sometimes 
jects  the  pyramidalis  is  wanting  on  one  or  four  tendinous  and  fleshy  origins,  from  the 
both  sides,  and  when  this  happens,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second,  third,  and 
internal  oblique  is  usually  found  to  be  of  fourth  pieces  of  the  os  sacrum,  so  that  this 
greater  thickness  at  its  lower  part.  Now  part  of  it  is  within  the  pelvis.  From  these 
aiut  then,  though  rarely,  there  are  two  at  origins  the  muscle  grows  narrower,  and 
one  side,  and  only  one  at  the  other,  and  passing  out  of  the  pelvis,  below  the  niche 
M  Sabattier  has  even  seen  two  on  each  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  from 
side.  Fallopius,  and  m.ny  Olivers  after  which  it  receives  a  few  fleshy  fibres,  is  in- 
him,  have  considered  it  as  the  congener  serted  by  a  roundish  tendon  of  an  inch  in. 
of  the  internal  oblique;  but  its  use  seems  length,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
to  be  to  assist  the  lower  part  of  the  ice-  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major.  The 
1U9.  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  assist  in  moving  the 
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thigh  outwarus,  and  moving  it  a  little  up- 
wards. 

PYRITES.  (From  «n>vg,  fire  ;  so  called 
because  it  strikes  fire  with  steel.)  A  me- 
tallic substance,  formed  of  iron  united 
with  sulphur,  from  which  all  the  sulphur 
of  commerce  is  obtained. 

Pyrites  arsenicales.  See  Arsenic. 

PYRMONT  WATER.  Aqua  pyrmon- 
tuna.  A  celebrated  mineral  spring  at  Pyr- 
mont,  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia, 
in  Germany.  It  is  of  an  agreeable  though 
strongly  acidulated  taste,  and  emits  a  large 
portion  of  gas  ;  which  affects  the  persons 
who  attend  at  the  well,  as  well  as  those 
who  drink  the  fluid,  with  a  sensation 
somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by  in- 
toxication. A  general  view  of  the  analy- 
sis of  this  water  will  shew  that  it  stands 
the  first  in  rank  of  the  highly  carbonated 
chalybeates,  and  contains  such  an  abun- 
dance of  carbonic  acid,  as  not  only  to  hold 
dissolved  a  number  of  carbonic  salts,  but 
to  shew  all  the  properties  of  this  acid  un- 
combined,  and  in  its  most  active  form. 
Pyrmont  water  is  likewise  a  strong  chaly- 
beate, with  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
iron;  and  it  is  besides  a  very  hard  wa- 
ter, containing  much  selenite  and  earthy 
carbonats.  The  diseases  to  which  this 
mineral  water  may  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied, are  the  same  as  those  for  which  the 
Spa,  and  others  of  the  acidulated  chaly- 
beates, are  resorted  to,  that  is,  in  all  cases 
of  debility  that  require  an  active  tonic  that 
is  not  permanently  heating ;  various  dis- 
orders in  the  alimentary  canal,  especially 
bilious,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  and  com- 
plaints that  originate  from  obstructed  men- 
struation. At  Pyrmont,  the  company 
generally  drink  this  water  by  glassfuls,  in  a 
morning,  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three,  or 
more  English  pints.  Its  common  operation 
'.s  by  urine;  but,  if  taken  copiously,  it 
generally  proves  laxative  ;  and  when  it  has 
not  this  effect,  and  that  effect  is  wanted, 
'.bey  commonly  mix,  with  the  first  glass 
drunk  in  the  morning,  from  one  to  five  or 
six  drachms  of  some  purging  salt. 

PYROLA.  (L'rom  pyrin,  a  pear;  so 
named  because  its  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  pear-tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
•of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

c2.  The  pharmacopcci-tl  name  of  the 
round-leaved  wintergreeu.  This  elegant 
little  plant,  Pyrola  rotiindifolia  of  Linnae- 
us, is  now  forgotten  in  the  practice  of 
'.chic    it  possesses  gently  adstringent 


qualities,  and  has  a  somewhat  bitter 
taste. 

Pyrola  hotunhifolia.  The  syste. 
matic  name  of  the  wintergreen.  See  Py- 
rola. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  Acidnm 
pyro-lignosum.  An  acid  liquor  of  a  brown 
colour,  of  a  pretty  strong  and  peculiar 
smell,  obtained  by  distillation  from  wood, 
especially  the  beech,  birch,  and  box.  It 
is  thought  to  be  the  acetic  acid. 

PYROMETER.  (From  <nri/$,  fire,  and 
/utr^ov,  measure.)  An  instrument  to  mea- 
sure those  higher  degrees  of  heat  to  which 
the  thermometer  cannot  be  applied.  See 
Caloric. 

PYRO-MUCOUS  ACID.  Acidnm  pyro- 
mucosum.  Syrupous  acid.  The  acid  li- 
qour  obtained  by  distillation  from  insipid, 
saccharine, gummy,  farinaceous  mucilages. 
The  celebrated  Gren  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  a  mixture  of  acetic  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  does  not  deserve  to  be  received  in  the 
system  of  chemistrv  as  a  peculiar  acid 

PYRO-TARTROUS  ACID.  Acidunt 
pyro  turtrosum.  See  Tartar,  spirit  of. 

PYROSIS.  (From  mrvgou,  to  burn.) 
Pyrosis  Suecica  of  Sauvages.  Cardiulgia 
sputatnria  of  Linnaeus.  A  disease  called 
in  Scotland  the  water-brash  ;  in  England, 
black-water.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  neuroses  and  order  spasmi  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  a  burning  pain  in  the  stomach, 
attended  with  copious  eruccation,  gene- 
rally of  a  watery  insipid  fluid. 

Pyrotechnia.  (From  mrv^,  fire,  and 
T6^v»,  an  art.)  Chemistry,  or  that  art  by 
which  the  properties  of  bodies  are  exa- 
mined by  fire. 

Ptrotica.  (From  nsrugoui,  to  burn.) 
Caustics. 

PYRUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linneean  system.  Class,  Icosandria, 
Order,  Pentagynia. 

Pyrcs  cyuonia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  quince  tree.  See  Cydonium  malum. 

PYRUS  MALUS.  The' systematic  name 
of  the  i.pple-tree.  See  Apples. 

Pyvlclm.  (From  isrvoy,  pus,  and  «a*»,  to 
draw.)  An  instrument  to  extract  the  pus 
from  the  cavhy  of  any  sinuous  ulcer. 

Pyuria.  See  Pynturia- 

I'txacajjtha.  (From  •oruf  sc,  a  box,  and 
«Kav6a,  a  thorn.)  The  barberry,  or  thorny 
box-tree. 

PYXIS.  TUi$it.  Properly  a  box  ;  but, 
from  its  resemblance,  the  cavity  of  the  hip- 
bone, or  acetabulum,  has  been  sometimes 
called  os  pyxidis. 
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Q.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  placet,   as  well  as  the  other  kinds,  there  are  several 

as  much  as  you  please.  varieties  noticed  by  authors.  The  most  fre- 

Q.     S.     The   contractions   for  quantum  quent  of  these  are,  1.  The  double  quartan, 

sujficit.  with  two  paroxysms,  or  fits,  on  the  first  day, 

Q.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  vis,    none  on  the  second  and  third,  and  two  again 

as  much  as  you  will.  on  the  fourth  day.  2.  The  double  quartan, 

Quadratic.      See   Depressor  labii  infe-   with  a  paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another 

riovis  on  the  second,  but  none  on  the  third.    3. 

QUADRATUS   FEMORIS.       (Quadra-   The  triple  quarhtn,  with  three  paroxysms 

tus  ;  from    quadra,   a    square  ;    so    called    every  fourth  day.     4.  The  triple  quartan, 

from  its  supposed  shape.)  Tuber-ischio-tro-   with  a  slight  paroxysm  exery  day,  every 

chanterien   of  Dumas.      A   muscle  of  the   fourth  paroxysm  being  similar.     See  also 

thigh,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis.    Febris  intermittens. 

It  is  a  flat,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  but  QUARTZ  This  name  is  given  to  the 
not  of  the  shape  its  name  would  seem  to  opake,  or  irregularly  figured  vitrifiable 
indicate.     It  is   situated  immediately  be-   stone. 

low  the  gemini.  It  arises  tendinous  and  QUASSIA.  (From  a  slave  of  the  name 
fleshy  from  the  external  surface  and  lower  of  Quussi,  who  first  used  it  with  uncom- 
edge  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  mon  success  as  a  secret  remedy  in  the  ma- 
is  inserted  by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  a  lignant  endemic  fevers  which  frequently 
ridge  which  is  seen  extending  from  the  prevailed  at  Surinam  )  1.  The  name  of  a 
basis  of  the  trochanter  major  to  that  of  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system, 
the  trochanter  minor.  Its  use  is  to  bring  Class  Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 
the  os  femoris  outwards.  2.  The  pbarmacopoeial  name  of  the  bir- 

Quadiiatus    seine.       See    Plalisma  my-   ter  quassia.     The  root,  bark,  and  wood  of 
aides.  this  tree,    Quassia   amara  of  L'mnxus  : — 

Quadratics  labii  inteiuoms.     See  -De-  fioribus  hermaphroditis,foliis  impari-pinnatis, 
pressor  labii  inferioris.  foliolis    oppositis    sessilibus,  petiolo    articu- 

QUADRATUS  LUMBORUM.  Qua-  lato  alato,  Jloribus  raccmosis,  are  all  com- 
dratua,  seu  Lumbaris  externus  of  Winslow.  prehended  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia 
Jlio-himbi-costal  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situ-  Medica.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  South 
atedwithinthecavityoftheabdomen.  This  America,  particularly  of  Surinam,  and  also 
is  a  small,  flat,  and  oblong  muscle,  that  of  some  of  the  West-India  islands, 
has  gotten  the  name  of  quadrants  from  its  The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous  ;  they 
shape,  which  i9  that  of  an  irregular  square,  may  be  medically  considered  in  the  same 
It  is  situated  laterally,  at  the  lower  part  of  light  as  the  wood,  which  is  now  most  gene- 
the  spine.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  rally  employed,  and  seems  to  differ  from 
from  about  two  inches  from  the  posterior  the  bark  in  being  less  intensely  bitter;  the 
part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  From  this  latter  is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  more 
broad  origin  it  ascends  obliquely  inwards,  powerful  medicine.  Quassia  has  no  sen- 
and  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  sible  odour  ;  its  taste  is  that  of  a  pure  bil- 
of  the  four  superior  lumbar  vertebrae,  into  ter,  more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  last  rib,  and,  by  a  almost  any  other  known  substance  ;  it  im- 
small  tendon,  that  passes  up  under  the  parts  its  virtues  more  completely  to  watery 
diaphragm,  into  the  side  of  the  last  ver-  than  to  spirituous  menstrua,  and  its  infu- 
tebra  of  the  back.  When  this  muscle  acts  sions  are  not  blackened  by  the  addition  of 
singly,  it  draws  the  loins  to  one  side ;  when  martial  vitriol.  The  watery  extract  is  from 
both  muscles  act  they  serve  to  support  the  a  sixth  to  a  ninth  of  the  weight  of  the 
spine,  and  perhaps  to  bend  it  forwards,  wood,  the  spirituous  about  a  twenty-fourth. 
In  laborious  respiration,  the  quadratus  Quassia,  as  before  observed,  derived  its 
lumborum  may  assist  in  pulling  down  the  name  from  a  negro  named  Quassi,  who 
ribs.  employed  it  with  uncommon  success  as  a 

QirAnn.vrts  ^iixillk    infeiuohis.      See   secret  remedy  in  the  malignant  endemic 
Platyma  myoides  fevers,  which  frequently  prevailed  at  Suri- 

Qruiitvrus  radii.      See  Pronator  radii  nam.     In  consequence  of  a  valuable  con- 
quadratus.  sideration,    this    secret   was  disclosed  to 

Qcauiuga.      (From    quatuor,  four,   and    Daniel   Rolander,  a  Swede,  who  brought 
jugum,  a  yoke.)     A  bandage  which  rcsem-   specimens  of  the  quassia  wood  to  Stock- 
bles  the  trappings  of  a  four  horse  cart.         holm,  in  the  year  1756;  and,  since  then, 
QUARTANA.       Febris    qnartana.       A    the  effects  of  this  drug  have   been   gene- 
fourth-day  ague.    Of  this  species  yf  ague,  rally  tried  in  Europe,  and  numerous  tes- 
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thnonies  of  Us  efficacy  published  by  many  rally  preferred,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
respectable  authors.  Various  experiments  or  four  drachms  of  the  wood  to  twelve 
with  quassia  have   likewise   been    made,   ounces  of  water. 

with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  antisepticpow        Quassia  amara.    The  systematic  name 
ers  ;  from  which  it  appears  to  have  const-  of  ihe  bitter  Quassia-tree.  See  Quassia. 
derable  influence  in  retarding  the  tendency       Quassia    simarocba.        The     system*' 
to  putrefaction;  and  this,  Professor  Mur-  tic  name  of  the   Simarouba  quassia.     See 
ray  thinks,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  sen-  Simnvouba. 
sible  qualities,  as  it  possesses  no  adsrrin-       Qcassy.  See  Quassia. 
gency  whatever  ;  nor  can  it  depend  upon       Qcatrio.         (From   quatuor,   four;    so 
its  bitterness,  as  gentian  is  much  bitterer,  called   because   it   has   (bur  sides.)    The 
yet  less  antiseptic.    The  medicinal  virtues   astragalus. 

ascribed  to  quassia  are  those  of  a  tonic,  Queen  of  the  meadow  See  Ulmaria. 
stomachic,  antiseptic,  and  febrifuge.  It  QufincciA.  {Quercula,  dim.  ol  quercus, 
has  been  found  very  effectual  in  restoring  the  oak ;  so  called  because  it  has  leaves 
digestion,  expelling  flatulences,  and  re-  like  the  oak  )  An  antiquated  name  of  the 
moving  habitual  costiveness,  produced  germander.  See  Chxmedrys. 
from  debility  of  the  intestines,  and  com-  QUERCUS.  (From  quero,  to  enquire  ; 
mon  to  a  sedentary  life.  Dr.  Lettsom,  because  divi nations  were  formerly  given 
whose  extensive  practice  gave  him  an  op-  from  oaks  by  the  Druids.)  1.  The  name 
portunity  of  trying- the  effects  of  quassia  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  t  lie  Linnean  sys- 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  says,  "In  de-  tern.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order,  Polgandria. 
bility,  succeeding  febrile  diseases,  the  Pe-  The  oak. 

ruvian  bark  is  most  generally  more  tonic  2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  oak. 
and  salutary  than  any  other  vegetable  hi-  Quercus  robur  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  oblongis 
therto  known ;  but  in  hysterical  atony,  to  glabris  sinuatis,  lobis  rolundatis,  glandibiu 
which  the  female  sex  is  so  pmne,  the  quas-  oblongis.  The  oak.  Bulanos.  This  \  uJn- 
sia  affbrdsmore  vigour  and  relief  to  the  sys-  able  tree  is  indigenous  to  Britain/.  Its  ad- 
tem  than  the  other,  especially  when  united  stringent  effects  were  sufficiently  known 
with  the  vitriolum  album,  and  still  more  to  the  ancients,  but  it  is  the  bark  which 
with  the  acid  of  some  absorbent."  In  dys-  is  now  directed  for  medic  nal  use  by  our 
pepsia,  arising  from  hard  drinking,  and  pharmacopoeias.  Oak  bark  manifests  to 
also  in  diarrhoeas,  the  doctor  exhibited  the  the  taste  a  strong  adstringency,  accompa- 
quassia  with  great  success  But,  with  re-  nied  with  a  moderate  bitterness.  Like 
spect  to  the  tonic  and  febrifuge  qualivies  otheradstringents.it  lias  been  recommend- 
of  quassia,  he  says,  "  I  by  no  means  ed  in  agues,  and  for  restraining  haemor- 
subscribe  to  the  Linnxan  opinion,  where  rhages,  alviue  fluxes,  and  other  immode- 
the  author  declares,  '  mequidem  judice  rate  evacuations.  A.  decoction  of  it  has 
chinchinam  longe  superat.'"  It  is  very  likewise  been  advantageously  employed  as 
well  known,  that  there  are  certain  pecu-  a  gargle,  and  as  a  fomentation  or  lotion  in 
liarities  of  the  air,  and  idinsym  rasies  of  procidentia  recti  et  uteri.  Galls,  which,  in 
constitution,  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition  the  warm  climate  of  the  East,  are  found 
of  Peruvian  bark,  even  in  the  most  clear  upon  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  are  occasioned 
intermissions  of  fever;  and  writers  have  by  a  small  insect  with  four  wings,  called 
repeatedly  noticed  it.  But  this  is  compa-  Cynips  quercus  folii,  which  deposits  an  egg 
ratively  very  rare.  About  Midsummer,  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  by  making 
1785,  Dr.  L.  met  with  several  instances  of  a  small  perforation  through  the  under  sur- 
low  remittent  and  nervous  fevers,  wherein  face.  The  ball  presently  begins  to  grow 
the  bark  uniformly  aggravated  the  symp-  to  a  considerable  size.  Two  sorts  of  galls 
toms,  though  given  in  intermissions  the  are  distinguished  in  the  shops  ;  one  said  to 
most  favourable  to  its  success,  and  wherein  be  brought  from  Aleppo,  the  other  from 
quassia,  or  snake-root,  was  successfully  Turkey  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
substituted.  In  such  cases,  he  mostly  ob-  The  former  are  generally  of  a  blueish  co- 
served,  that  there  was  great  congestion  in  lour,  or  of  a  greyish,  or  black,  verging  to 
the  hepatic  system,  and  the  debility  at  the  blueness  ;  unequal  and  wartv  on  the  sur- 
sametiroediscouragedcopiousevacuations.  face  ;  hard  to  break  ;  and  of  a  close  com- 
And  in  marfy  fevers,  without  evident  re-  pact  texture  ;  the  other  ofa  light  brownish 
missions  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  bark,  or  whitish  colour,  smooth,  round,  easily 
whilst,  at  the  time,  increasing  debility  be-  broken,  kss  compact,  and  of  a  much 
gan  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  larger  size.  The  two  sorts  differ  only  in 
Doctor  found  that  quassia,  or  snake-root,  size  and  strength,  two  of  the  blue  gall* 
singlyorcombined.upheldthevital powers,  being  supposed  equivalent  in  this  respect 
and  promoted  a  critical  intermission  of  to  three  of  the  otherf.  Galls  appear  to  be 
fever,  by  which  an  opportunity  was  offer-  the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable  ad- 
ed  for  the  bark  to  effect  a  cure.  It  may  stringents.  As  a  medicine,  they  are  to  be 
be  given  in  infusion,  or  in  pills  made  from  considered  as  applicable  to  the  same  in- 
thc  Watery  extract ;  the  former  i6  gene-  dications  as  the  oak-bark,  and  by  possess- 
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ing  a  greater  degree  of  adstringent  and 
styptic  power,  seem  to  have  an  advantage 
over  it,  and  to  be  better  suited  for  exter- 
nal use.  Reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
made  into  an  ointment,  they  have  been 
found  of  great  service  in  hemorrhoidal 
affections. 

Qcuteua  cerhis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  winch  affords  the  Turkey  galls. 
See  Quercus. 

Quehci  s  r.srci.cs  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Italian  ouk,  whose  acorns  are,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  said  to  afford  a  meal  of 
which  bread  is  made. 

QiiEitcrs  mahisa  The  sea  oak.  Sea 
wrack.  This  sea-weed  is  the  Fucus  vesicu- 
loavs  of  Lnnseus  i—fronde  plana  rficltotoirm 

^  contain  inttgerrima,  vtocttlia  uxilluribns ge- 

minia,  teiminulibus  tuberculutis.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  useful  assistant  to  sea-water,  in  the 
cure  of  disorders  of  the  glands.  Burnt  in 
the  open  air,  and  reduced  to  a  black  pow- 
der, a  forms  the  aJthiopa  vegetabilis,  which, 
as  an  internal  medicine,  is  similar  to  burnt 
sponge. 

(Kii.it  s  niKLLos.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  willow-leaved  oak,  whose  acorns  are 


much  sweeter  than  chesnuts,  and  much 
eaten  by  the  Indians.  They  afford,  by  ex- 
pression, an  oil  little  infer. or  to  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

Quebcus  robur.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  oak-tree    See  Querent. 

Querci's  sober.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cork  tree.  See  Suber. 

Quick  grass.  See  Gramen  caninum. 

Quk  k-lime.   See  Lime. 

Qui.  katlver.   See  Hydrargyrua. 

Quid  pro  auo.  These  words  are  ap- 
plied the  same  as  succedanenm,  when  one 
thing  is  made  use  of  to  supply  the  defect  oi 
another. 

Qui.va  auiNA.  The  Peruvian  bark. 

Quince    See  Cydonium  malum. 

Quince,  Bengal.  See  Bengal  quince. 

Quincy.   See  Cynuvclie. 

QmiraoEFOLiuM.  (From  quinque,  five, 
and  folium,  a  leaf;  so  called  because  it 
has  five  leaves  on  each  foot-stalk)  Pen- 
taphyltum.  Cinquefoil  or  five-leaved  grass. 
See  Pentaphylhtm. 

QriMU'iNA.    See  Cinchona. 

Qiiinsey    See  Cynanche. 

QUOTIDIAN.  See  Febria  intermittens. 
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R.  or  13..  This  letter  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  aprescription  as  a  contraction 
of  recipe,  do  thou  take  :  thus,  r>  JVTagnes- 
3j,  signifies,  Take  a  drachm  of  magnesia. 

Kabies  CAJfiWA.  (Rabies;  from  rubio,  to 
be  mad,  and  canis,  a  dog.)  See  Hydrophobia. 

RACHIALG1A  (From  §*£«,  the  spine, 
and  a.\yu<,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  spine.  It 
was  tormerly  applied  to  several  species  of 
cholic  which  induced  pain  in  the  back. 

RACHITIS.  (From  g*^/c,  the  spine  of 
the  back;  so  called  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  a  fault  of  the  spinal 
marrow.)  Crytonosu\  The  English  dis- 
ease. The  rickets.  A  species  of  disease 
in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  ivtumes- 
centix  of  Cullen;  known  by  a  large  head, 
prominent  forehead,  protruded  sternum, 
flattened  ribs,  big  belly,  and  emaciated 
limbs,  with  great  debility.  It  is  usually 
confined  in  its  attack  between  the  two  pe- 
riods of  nine  months  and  two  years  of  age, 
seldom  appearing  sooner  than  the  former, 
or  shewing  itself  for  the  first  time,  after  the 
latter  period.  The  muscles  become  flac- 
cid, the  head  enlarges,  the  carotids  are 
distended,  the  limbs  waste  away,  and  their 
epiphyses  increase  in  bulk.  The  bones  and 
spine  of  the  back  are  variously  distorted  ; 
disinclination  to  muscular  exertion  follows; 
the  abdomen  swells  and"grows  hard  ;  the 


stools  are  frequent  and  loose  ;  a  slow  fever 
succeeds,  with  cough  and  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration: atrophy  is  confirmed,  and  death 
ensues.  Frequently  it  happens  that  nature 
restores  the  general  health,  and  leaves  the 
limbs  distorted. 

After  death,  the  liver  and  the  spleen 
have  been  found  enlarged  and  scirrhous; 
the  mesenteric  glands  indurated,  and  the 
lungs  either  charged  with  vomicae,  or  ad- 
hering  to  the  pleura  ;  the  bones  soft,  the 
brain  flaccid,  or  oppressed  with  lymph, 
and  the  distended  bowels  loaded  most  fre- 
quently with  slime,  sometimes  with  worms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  kindred 
disease,  which  Hoffmann  andSauvage  call 
the  atrophy  of  infants,  we  have  many  of 
the  same  symptoms  and  the  same  appear- 
ances nearly  after  death.  They  who  perish 
by  this  disease,  says  Hoffmann,  have  the 
mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  scirrhous; 
the  liver  and  spleen  obstructed,  and  in- 
creased in  size;  ilie  intestines  are  much 
inflated,  and  are  loaded  with  black  and 
foetid  matters,  and  the  muscles,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  abdomen,  waste  away. 

Rackasira  daesamcm.  See  Balsamum 
rackusira. 

Kacosts.  (From  gaxor ,  a  rag.)  A  ragged 
excoriation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RADIAL  ARTERY.      Arteriu   radialis. 

t  4R 
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A  branch  of  the  humeral  artery,  that  run3  rower  and  more  convex.     Of  its  angles, 

down  the  side  of  the  radius.  the  external  and  internal  ones  arc  rounded; 

Radialis  kxtkhms  i.ur.vion.    See   Ex-  but  the  posterior  angle,  which  is  turned 

tensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  towards  the  ulna,  is  formed   into  a  slurp 

Radialis  kxtkhxi  s  loxgioh.     See  Ex-  spine,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of 

tensor  carpi  radialis  Raigion  the  interosseous  ligament,  of  which  men- 

Radialis  exteiixus  pimmls.      See   Ex-  tion  is  made  in  the  description  of  the  ulna. 

tensor  carpi  radialit Imgior.  T!iis  strong  ligament,  which  is  a  little  in- 

Radialis  IntebotjS,      See   Flexor  carpi  terrupted    above   and    below,   serves    not 

>adialis.  only  to  connect  the   bones  of  the  fore-arm 

Radialis  secuxdcs.  See  Extensor  carpi  to  each    other,  but   likewise    to   afTord  a 

radialis  brevior.  greater  surface  for  the    lodgment  of  mus. 

RADICAL.     That  which   is  considered  cles.     On  the  fore  part  of  the   bone,  and 

as  constituting  the  distinguishing  part  of  at  about  one-third  of  its   length,  from  its 

an  acid,  by  its  union  with  the  acidifying  upper  end,  we  observe  a  channel  for  ves. 

principle,  or  oxygen,  which  is  common  to  sels,  slanting  obliquely  upwards.  Towards 

all  acids.     Thus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of  its  lower  extremity,  the  radius  becomes 

the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.     It  is  broader,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  some- 

sometimes  called  the  base  of  the  acid;  but  what  flattened,  affording  three    surfaces, 

base  is  a  term  of  more  extensive  applica-  of  which  the  posterior  one  is  the  smallest; 

tion.  the  second,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 

Radical  vinegar.  See  Jlcetum.  internal   surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone, 

RADICULA.  (Dim.  of  radix,  a  root.)  A  is  broader  and  flatter  than  the  first ;  and 

little  root;  the  fibrous  part  of  a  root.  The  the  third,  which   is   the  broadest  of  the 

common  radish  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  three,  answers  to  the  anterior  and  external 

Itaphanus  hortensis.  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone.     On  this 

Radish,  horse.    See  Raphanus  rusticanus.  last,  we    observe   several    sinuosities,  co- 

Radish,  garden.  Sec  Raphanus  hortensis.  vered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  upon 

RADIUS.  (A  spoke,  a  staff,  or  beam;  which  slide  the  tendons  of  several  muscles 
so  called  from  its  resemblance.)  This  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  The  lowest  part 
bone  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  supposed  of  the  bone  is  formed  into  an  oblong  ar- 
vesemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  or  to  ticulating  cavity,  divided  into  two  by  a 
a  weaver's  beam;  and  sometimes,  from  its  slight  transverse  rising.  This  cavity  is 
supporting  the  hand,  it  has  been  called  formed  for  an  articulation  with  the  bones 
manubrium  manus.  Like  the  ulna,  it  is  of  of  the  wrist.  Towards  the  anterior  and 
a  triangular  figure,  but  it  differs  from  that  convex  surface  of  the  bone,  this  eavity  is 
bone,  in  growing  larger  as  it  descends,  so  defended  by  a  remarkable  eminence,  called 
that  its  smaller  part  answers  to  the  larger  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  which 
part  of  the  ulna,  and  vice  versa.  Of  its  is  covered  with  a  cartilage  that  is  extend- 
two  extremities,  the  uppermost  and  small-  ed  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna; 
est  is  formed  into  a  small  rounded  head,  a  ligament  is  likewise  stretched  from  it  to 
furnished  with  cartilage,  and  hollowed  at  the  wrist.  Besides  this  large  cavity,  the 
its  summit,  for  an  articulation  with  the  radius  has  another  much  smaller  one,  op- 
little  head  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  of  the  posite  its  styloid  process,  which  is  lined 
os  humeri.  The  round  border  of  this  head,  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  rounded 
next  the  ulna,  is  formed  for  an  articulation  surface  of  the  ulna.  The  articulation  of 
with  the  lesser  sygmoid  cavity  of  that  the  radius  with  the  lesser  sygmoid  cavity 
bone.  This  little  head  of  the  radius  is  of  the  ulna,  is  strengthened  by  a  circular 
supported  by  a  neck,  at  the  bottom  of  ligament,  which  \s  attached  to  the  two  ex- 
which,  laterally,  is  a  considerable  tubero-  tremities  of  that  cavity,  and  from  thence 
sity,  into  the  posterior  half  of  which  is  surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius.  This 
inserted  the  posterior  tendon  of  the  biceps,  ligament  is  narrowest,  but  thickest  at  its 
while  the  anterior  half  is  covered  with  car-  middle  part.  But,  besides  this  ligament, 
tilage,  and  surrounded  with  a  capsular  which  connects  the  two  bones  of  the  fore- 
ligament,  so  as  to  allow  this  tendon  to  slide  arm  with  each  other,  the  ligaments  which 
upon  it  as  upon  a  pulley.  Immediately  be-  secure  the  articulation  of  the  radius  with 
low  this  tuberosity,  the  body  of  the  bone  the  os  humeri,  are  common  both  to  it  and 
may  be  said  to  begin.  We  find  it  slightly  to  the  ulna,  and  therefore  cannot  well  be 
curved  throughout  its  whole  length,  by  understood  till  both  these  bones  are  de- 
which  means  a  greater  space  is  formed  for  scribed.  These  ligaments  are  a  capsular 
the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  it  is  enabled  and  two  lateral  ligaments.  The  capsular 
to  cross  the  ulna  without  compressing  ligament  is  attached  to  the  anterior  and 
them.  Of  the  three  surfaces  to  be  dis-  posterior  surfaces  of  the  lower  extremity 
tinguished  on  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  of  the  os  humeri,  to  the  upper  ed^es  and 
external  and  internal  ones  are  the  broadest  sides  of  the  cavirtes  we  remarked  at  the 
and  flattest.    The  anteripr  surface  is  nar-  bottom  of  the  pulley  and  little  head,  and 
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likewise  to  some  part  of  the  condyles :       Radii    matalista.      Se  Mataliita  ra- 
from  thence  it  is  spread  over  ihe  ulna,  to   dix. 

the  edges  of  the  greater  sygmoid  cavity  so       Radix  rosea.   See  Rhocliola. 
as  to  include  in  it  the  end  tk  the  olecranon       Radix  rubra.  See  Rubia. 
and  of  the  coronoid  process;  and  is  like-       Radix  timac.     See  Timac. 
wise  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  radius,       Radix  ursixa.  See  Meum. 
so  as  to   include   the   head  of  that  bone       RADULA.     (From  rado,  to  scrape  off.) 
within  it.      The  lateral  ligaments  may  be  A  wooden  spatula,  or  scraper, 
distinguished  into  external   and  internal,       Ragwort.  A  poultice  made  of  the  fresh 
or,  according  to  Winslow,  into  brachio-ra-  leaves  is  said  to  have  a  surprising  effect  in 
dialis,   and    brachiocubitalis.      They   both  removing  pains  of  the  joints,  and  to  remove 
descend  laterally  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  sciatica,  or  hip  gout,  in  two  or  three 
each  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  from  applications,  when  ever  so  violent.     The 
their   fibres  spreading  wide   as  they  de-  root  is  of  an  healing,  adstringenl  nature, 
scend,  have  been  compared  to  a  goose's  A  decoction  of  it  is  good  for  wounds  and 
foot.     The   internal   ligament,  or  brachio   bruises.  See  Jacobin. 
cubitalis,  which  is  the  longest  and  thickest        Ruisin.  See  Uva  passa  major. 
of  the   two,  is  attached  to   the  coronoid       Ramalis  vena.     (From   ramale,   a  dead 
process  of  the  ulna.     The  external  liga-  bough.)    Applied  to  the  vena  portx,  from 
ment,   or   brachio   radialis,    terminates  in  its  numerous  ramifications,  which  resemble 
the  circular  ligament  of  the  radius.     Both  a  bo  igh  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
these  ligaments  adhere  firmly  to  the  cap-       Ramex.     (From   ramus,  a  branch  ;  from 
sular  ligament,  and  to  the  tendons  of  some  it    protruding  forwards,   like  a  bud.)     A 
of  the  adjacent  muscles.      In  considering  rupture. 

the  articulation  of  the  fore-arm  with  the  RAN  A  ESCULENTA.  The  French 
os  humeri,  we  find  that  when  both  the  frog.  The  flesh  of  this  species  of  frog, 
bones  are  moved  together  wpon  the  os  hu-  very  common  in  France,  is  highly  nutri- 
meri,  the  motion  of  the  ulna  upon  the  pul-  tious  and  easily  digested. 
ley  allows  only  of  flexion  and  exten-  Rancid.  Oily  substances  are  said  to 
sion ;  whereas,  when  the  palm  of  the  have  become  rancid  when,  by  keeping, 
hand  is  turned  downwards,  or  up-  they  acquire  a  strong  offensive  smell,  and 
wards,  or   in    other  words,    in  pronation  altered  taste. 

and  supination,  we  see  the  radius  moving  RANINE  ARTERY.  Arteria  ranina. 
upon  its  axis,  and  in  these  motions  its  Sublingual  artery.  The  second  branch  of 
head   turns  upon  the  little  head  of  the  os  the  external  carotid. 

humeri  at  the  side  of  the  pulley,  while  its  RANULA.  (From  rana,  a  frog;  so 
circular  edge  rolls  in  the  lesser  sygmoid  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  frog,  or 
cavity  of  the  ulna.  At  the  lower  end  of  because  it  makes  the  patient  croak  like  a 
the  fore-arm  the  edge  of  the  ulna  is  re-  frog.)  Iiatrachos.  Hypoglossus.  Hypoglos- 
ceived  into  a  superficial  cavity  at  the  side  sum.  Rana.  An  inflammatory,  or  indolent 
of  the  radius.  This  articulation,  which  is  tumour,  under  the  tongue.  These  tumours 
surrounded  by  a  loose  capsular  ligament,  are  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  consis- 
concurs  with  the  articulation  above,  in  en-  tence,  seated  on  either  side  of  the  frxnum. 
ablmg  the  radius  to  turn  with  great  facility  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  sometimes 
upon  its  axis  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  the  as-  affected  with  tumours  of  this  kind ;  in  the 
sistance  of  this  bone  that  we  are  enabled  former,  they  impede  the  action  of  suck- 
to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards  or  ing  ;  in  the  latter,  of  mastication,  and  even 
downwards,  the.  ulna  having  but  a  very  in-  speech.  The  contents  of  them  are  vari- 
considerabla  sTOre  in  these  motions.  ous  ;  in  some,  they  resemble  the  saliva,  in 

RADIX.  "  root.  others,  the  glairy  mat'er  found  in  the  cells 

Radix  acori.  Galanga,  or  galangal.  of  swelled  joints.      Sometimes,  it  is  said 

Radix  descale.  See  Cassumuniar.  that  a  fatty  matter  has  been  found  in  them ; 

Rvnix       bhashiensis.        See     Ipecavu-  but  from  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
■inha.  parts,  we  are  sure  that   this  can  seldom 

Radix     calaoual.e.         See     Calaguahe  happen  ;  and,  in  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ratlix.  ber  of  cases,   we   find  that  tee  contents 

Radix:     CAiaouIUx.        See    Calaguala  resemble  the  saliva  it  self.     This,   indeed, 
radix.  might  naturally  be  expected, f  r  the  cause 

Radix     cassumuxiar.       See     Cassumu-  of  these  tumours  is  universally  to  be  looked 
'.*<".  for  in  an  obstruction  of  the  salivary  ducts. 

Radix  chtxlex.  See  Chynlen  radix.  Obstructions  here  may  arise  from   a  cold, 

Radix  Colombo.  See  Colombo.  inflammation,    violent    fits   of  the    tooth- 

Radix  dilcis.  See  Glycyrrhiza.  ache,  attended  with  swelling  in  the  inside 

Radix  irax.  See  Ikan  radix.  of  the  mouth  ;  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  we 

Radix  ihdiaxa.  See  Ipecacuanha.  find  the  ducts  obstructed  by  a  stony  mat- 

Radix   ixdica    (.orxziAKA.      See  Lopes  ter  seemingly  separated  from  the  saliva, 
radix.  as  the  calculous  matter  is  from  the  urine  j 
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but  where  inflammation  has  been  the  cause,  an<l  the  plant,  on  being  thoroughly  dried, 

we   always    find   matter   mixed    with  the  become*  perfectly  bland.     Krapf  attempt* 

other   contents  of  the    tumour.     As 'hese  ed  to  counteract  this  venomous   acrimony 

tunviurs    are    not    usually    attended    with  of  the    ranunculus    by    meant    of  various 

much  pain,  they  are  sometimes  neglected,  other  vegetables,  none  of  which  was  found 

till    hey  burst  of  thcms<  lies,   which   they  to  answer  the  purpose,  though  he  thought 

commonly  do  when  arrived  at  the  bulk  of  that   the  juice  of  sorrel,   and  that  of  un- 

a  large  nut.     As  they  were  produced  ori-  ripe  currants,  had  some  effect  in  this  way; 

gin  ally  from  an  obstruction  in  the  salivary  yet  these   were    much    less   availing  than 

duct,  and  this  obstruction  cannot   be  re-  water;  while  vinegar,  honey,  sugar,  wine, 

moved  by  the  bursting  of  the  tumour,  it  spirit,    mineral  acids,  oil    of  tartar,  p  d. 

thence  happens  that  they  leave  an  ulcer  ex-  and  other  sapid  substances,  manifestly  ren- 

Iremely  difficult  to  heal,  nay,  which  can-  dered   the   acrimony   more  corrosive.    It 

not  be  healed  at  all  till   the   cause    is  re-  may  be  also  noticed,  that  the  virulency  of 

moved.  most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  depends 

Ranunculoiiies.    (From  ranunculus,  and  much    upon  the   situation    in   which  they 

«Jo?,  resemblan  e;  so  named  from  its  re-  grow,  and  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  cul- 

semblance  to  the  ranunculus  )  The  Caltha  tivated  plant. 

palustris  or  marsh  mangold  Ranunculus    abobtivi  s.        The     syste- 
RANUNCULUS.  (Dun.  of  runu,  a  frog;  matic   name  of  a    species  of  ranunculus, 
because  it  is  found  m  fenny  places,  where  which  poscsses  acrid  and   vesicating  pro- 
frogs   abou  d.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  periies. 

plants  in  the  L.nnaean  system.  Class,  Poly-  Ranunculus  Aims.  The  systematic  name 

and-ia.  Order,  Poly gynia.  of  the  meadow  crow-foot.    See  Ranunculus 

The  great  acrimony  of  most  of  the  spe-  pmu-nsts. 

cies  of  ranunculus  is  such,  that,  on   being  Ranunculus  albus.     The   plant    which 

applied  to  the  skin,  they  excite  itching,  bea' s  tins  name    in  the  pharmacopoeias  is 

redness,  and  inflammation,  and  even  pro-  the    Anemone    ncme>osn  of  Linnaeus.     The 

duce  blisters,  tumefaction,  and  ulceration  bruised  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  cure 

of  the  part.     On  being  chewed,    they  cur-  tmeu  .  apitis  applied  to  the  part.     The  in- 

rode  the   tongue;   and,  if  taken    into   the  habitants  of  Kamschatka,    it  is    believed, 

stomach,   bring  on  all  the  deleterious  ef-  poison  their  arrows  with  the  root  of  this 

fects   of  an   acrid   poison.     The  corrosive  plant. 

acrimony  which  this  family  of  plants  pos-  Ranunculus  bulbosus.       Bulbous  root- 

sesses,  was  no  I    unknown  to  the  ancients,  ed  Clow-'oot.    The  roots  and  leaves  of  this 

as  appears   from   the  writings  of  Dioscori-  plant,    liuiiunculits  brdbosus  of  Linnaeus  : — 

lies  ;   but  its  nature  and  extent  had  never  culyciuus  vetroflexis,  pedunculis  sulciitis,cuule 

been   in\estigated  by  experiments,  before  erecto  multijioro,  foliis  compoiilis,  have  no 

those  instituted  by  C.  Krapf,  at  Vienna,  i  y  considi  rable  smell,  but  a  highly  acrid  and 

which  we  learn,  that  the  most  virulent  of  fiery    taste.     Taken    internally,    they    ap. 

the  Linnaean  species  of  ranunculus,  are  the  pear  to  be  deleterious,  even    when  so  far 

bulbosus,  sceleratus,  acris,  ariensis,  thora,  freed  from  the  caustic  matter  hy  boiling 

and  iilyricus.  in  water,   as  to  discover  no    ill   quality  to 

The  effects  of  these  were  tried,  either  the   palate.     The   effluvia,  likewise,  even 

upon  himself  or  upon  dogs,  and  shew  that  when  freely  inspired,  is  said   to   occasion 

tlie.  acrimony  of  the   different  species   is  head-aches,  anxieties,  vomit ings,  &<  .  The 

often  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  leaves    and   roots,  applied  externally,  in- 

maniftsnng    itself   either    in     the    roots,  flame  and  ulcerate,  or   vesicate  the  parts, 

stalks,  leavts,   flowers,  or    buds;  the   ex-  and  are  liable   to  affect  a*o  the  adjacent 

press  d  juice,  extract,  decoction,  and   in-  parts  to  a  considerable  exti 

fus.on   of  the  plants,   were  also  subjected  Ranunculus    ficaiiia.     The    systematic 

to  experiments.     In  addition  to  these  spe-  name   of  the   pilewort.     See    Chelidonium 

cies  mentioned  by  Krapf,  we  may  also  no-  minus. 

tice   the  R.  Fammula,  and    especially  the  Ranunculus  flammula.     The    systema- 

lt.  Alpesiris,  winch   according  to  Ilaller,  tic  name  ol    the  smaller  water  crowfoot, 

is  the  most  acrid  of  this  genus.     Mr  Cur-  or  spear  wort.    Its  virtues  and  qualities  are 

tis  obseves,  that  even  pulling  up  the  ra-  similar  to   those  of  the    Ranunculus  bulbo- 

nunculus  acris,  the  common  meadow  spe-  sue. 

C  es,  win   h  possesses  the  active  principle  Ranunculus  palustris.       "Water    crow- 

of  this  tribe,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  foot.     The  leaves  of  this  species  of  crow- 

throughout   the  whole  herb,  and  carrying  foot,    Ranunculus    sceleratus    of    Linnaeus, 

it  to  some   little  distance,  excited  a  con-  are   so  extiemely   acrid,  that  the  be; 

siderahle  inflammation  in  the  palm  of  the  in  Switzerland  are  said,  by  rubbing  their 

hand  in  winch  it  was  held.    It  is  necessary  legs    with  them,  to  produce  a   very  fetid 

to  remark,  that  the  acrimonious  qu.  lit)  of  and  acrimonious  ulceration, 

these  plants  is  noi  of  afixed  nature;  for  it  Ranunculus  phatkvsis.    Meadow  crow- 

niay   be  completely  dissipated   by   heat ;  foot.    Ranunculus  acris  of  Linnzeus.     This, 
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and  some  other  species  of  ranunculus,  clnally  in  the  cure  of  calculous  affections, 
have,  for  medical  purposes,  been  chief-  The  juice,  made  into  a  syrup,  is  Riven  to 
ly  employed  externally  as  a  vesicatory,  relieve  hoarseness.  Mixed  with  honey,  or 
and  are  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  sugar,  it  is  administered  in  pituitous  asth- 
common  blistering  plaster,  in  producing  ma;  and,  as  antiscorbutics,  their  efficacy 
a  quicker  effect,  and  never  causing  strati;  is  generally  acknowledged 
gury ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  ranunculus  is  less  cer- 
tain in  its  operation,  and  that  it  sometimes 
occasions  ulcers,  which  prove  very  trou- 
blesome and  difficult   to  heal.     Therefore 


Uaphanus  nicer.     See  Raphanus  horten- 


RAPHANUS  RUSTICANTJS  Armora- 
da  liuphaiius  marinus  Ruphunus  sylties- 
tris.     Horse  radish      The    plant  which  af- 


their  use  seems  to  be  applicable  only  to  lords  this  root  is  the  Cochlearia  urmora- 
certain  fixed  pains,  and  such  complaints  as  cia  ;  foliis  ratliculibus  lunceolatis  crenatis, 
require  a  long  continued  topical  stimulus  cuuhnis  incisis  ot  Linnaeus.  Horse-radish 
or  discharge  from  the  part,  in  the  way  of  has  loni,  been  received  into  the  materia 
an  issue,  which,  in  various  cases,  has  been  medica,  is  also  well  known  at  our  tables, 
found  to  be  a  powerful  remedy.  "  It  affects  the  organs   both   of  taste  and 

Kamncilis  scxleoatcs.  The  sys'e-  smell  with  a  qmck  penetrating  pungency; 
matic  name  of  ihe  marsh  crow -foot.  See  nevertheless  it  contains  in  certain  vessels 
Ranunculus  palustris.  a  sweet  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  in 

RAPA.  Rupum.  Rapus.  Napus.  JVa-  little  drops  upon  the  surface.  lis  pun- 
pus  dulcis.  The  turn. p.  Braxsica  rapa  of  gent  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind, 
Lmnxus  Tin  nips  are  accounted  a  salu-  being  totally  dissipated  in  drying,  and  car- 
brious  food,  demulcent,  detergent,  some-  ried  off  in  evaporation,  or  distillation  by 
what  laxative  and  diuretic,  bin  liable,  in  water,  and  rectified  as  the  pungency  ex- 
weak  stomachs,  to  produce  flatulencies,  hales,  the  sweet  matter  of  the  root  bt.  comes 
and  prove  difficult  of  digestion.  The  li-  more  sensible,  though  this  also  is,  in  a 
quor  pressed  out  of  them,  afier  boding,  is  great  me.  sure,  dissipated  or  destroyed, 
sometimes  taken  medicinally  in  coughs  and  It  impregnates  both  water  and  spirit,  by 
disorders  of  the  breast.  The  seeds  are  infusion,  or  by  distillation,  very  richlj  with 
occasionally  taken  as  diuretics ;  they  have  its  active  matters.  In  distillation  with 
no  smell,  but  a  mild  acrid  taste.  water,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  essen- 

Rape.  See  Rapus.  tial  od,  exceedingly  penetrating  and  pun- 

RAl'HANIA.  (From  raphanus,  the  rad-  gent." 
isli,  or  sharlock;  because  the  disease  is  Dr.  Cullen  has  mentioned  every  thing 
said  to  be  produced  by  eating  the  seeds  of  necessary  to  be  known  respecting  the  me- 
that  plant.)  Convul.no  raplianiu,  vel  ab  dicinal  virtues  of  horse-raddish,  we  shall 
vstilugine  Eclampsia  typlmdes.  Convulsio  therefore  transcribe  all  that  the  ingenious 
soloniensis.  Necrosis  ustiluluginea.  Cripple  professor  has  written  on  this  subject, 
disease.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  "  The  root  of  this  only  is  employed;  and 
neuroses,  and  order  spasmi,  of  Cullen;  it  affords  one  of  the  most  acrid  substances 
characterised  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  this  order  (Siliquose),  and  therefore 
of  the  joints,  with  convulsive  motions,  and  proves  a  powerful  stimulant,  whether  ex- 
a  most  violent  pain  returning  at  various  ternally  or  internally  employed.  Exter- 
periods.  It  begins  with  cold  chills  and  nally,  it  readily  inflames  the  skm,  and 
lassitude,  pain  in  die  head,  anxiety  about  proves  a  rubefacient  that  may  be  employed 
the  przeordia.  These  symptoms  are  fol-  with  advantage  in  palsy  and  rheumatism; 
lowed  by  spasmodic  twichings  in  the  ten-  and,  if  its  application  be  long  continued, 
dons  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  feet,  dis-  it  produces  blisters.  Taken  internally,  it 
cermble  to  the  eye,  heat,  fever,  stupour,  may  be  so  managed  as  to  relieve  hoarse- 
delirium,  sense  of  suffocation,  aphonia,  ness,  by  acting  on  the  fauces.  Received 
and  horrid  convulsions  of  the  limbs.  After  into  the  stomach,  it  stimulates  this,  and 
these,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  come  on,  promotes  digestion ;  and  therefore  is  pro- 
wilh  a  discharge  of  worms.  About  the  perly  employed  as  a  condiment  with  our 
eleventh  or  the  twentieth  day,  copious  animal  food.  If  it  be  infused  in  water,  and 
sweats  succeed,  or  purple  exanthemata,  or  a  portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a 
Ubes,  or  rigidity  of  all  the  joints,  large  draught  of  warm    water,  it   readily 

KAPII  \NLS.  (l'a^am,  <orag<*  to  g*<f/&)c  proves  emetic,  and  may  either  be  employ- 
<f zr.to-bxi  :  from  us  quick  growth.)  The  ed  by  itself  to  excite  vomiting,  or  to  as- 
horse-radish.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  sist  the  operation  of  other  emetics,  fn- 
Linnzan  system.  Cl-ss,  Tetradynamia.  Or-  fused  in  water,  and  taken  into  the  stomach, 
der,  iiiUculosa.  it  proves  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system, 

ItwiiAMS  iioiiTENSis.  Radicula.  Rapha-  and  is  thereby  useful  in  palsy  ;  and,  if  em. 
uus  nigtr.  The  radish.  The  several  va-  ployed  in  large  quantity,  it  proves  heat- 
rieties  of  this  plant,  Raphanus  sativus  of  ing  to  the  whole  body;  and  thereby  it 
Linnscus,  are  said  to  be  employed  medi-  pro.es  often  useful  in  chronic  rheumatbtti, 
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whether  arising  from  scurvy  or  other  Rasura.  (From  rado,  to  scrape.)  1.  A 
causes*.  Heights  has  given  us  a  panic  tlar  rasure  or  scratch.  2  The  raspings  or  sha- 
method  of  exhibiting  this  root,  winch  is,  vings  of  any  substance, 
by  cutting  it  down,  without  bruising',  into  Ratifia  A  liquor  prepared  by  impart- 
sniall  pieces;  and  these,  if  swallowed  int;  to  ardent  spirits  the  flavour  of  various 
without  chewing,  ma>  be  taken  down  in  kinds  of  fruits, 
large  quantities,  to  that  of  a  table-spoon-  Rattlesnake  root  See  Seneka. 
fill.  And  the  author  alleges,  that,  in  ihis  kAUCEDO.  (From  ran  ens,  hoarse.) 
way,  taken  in  the  morning  lor  a  month  to-  Ravcitas.  Hoarseness,  li  is  always  symp- 
gether,  this  root  has  been  extremely  use-  tomalic  of  some  olh'-r  disease. 
f'ul  in  arthritic  cases;  which,  however,  1  RE-AGENTS.  Tests.  Those  substances 
suppose  'o  have  been  of  the  rheumatic  which  are  used  in  chemistry  to  detect  the 
kind.  It  would  seem,  in  this  manner  em-  substance  for  which  they  are  used.  In  the 
ployed,  analogous  to  the  use  of  unbruite d  application  of  tests  there  are  two  circum- 
mustard  seed  ;  it  gives  out  in  the  stomach  stances  to  be  attended  to,  viz.  To  avoid  dc 
its  subtle  volatile  parts,  thai  stimulate  ceitful  appearances,  and  to  have  good  tests, 
considerably  without  inflaming  The  mat-  The  principal  tests  are  the  following  : 
ter  of  horseradish,  like  the  same  matter  1.  Litmus.  The  purple  of  litmus  is 
of  the  other  siliquose  plants  carried  into  changed  to  red  by  every  acid;  so  that  this 
the  blood-vessels,  passes  readuy  into  the  is  the  test  generally  made  use  of  to  detect 
kidneys,  and  proves  a  powerful  diuretic,  excess  of  arid  in  any  fluid.  It  may  be 
and  is  therefore  useful  in  dropsy;  and  we  used  either  by  dipping  into  the  water  a 
need  not  say,  that,  in  this  manner,  by  pro-  paper  stained  with  litmus,  or  by  adding  a 
moting  both  urine  and  perspiration,  it  has  drop  of  the  tincture  to  the  water  to  be  ex- 
oeen  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  povv-  amined,  and  comparing  its  hue  with  'hat 
erful  antiscorbutics."  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tincture  in  dis- 

Rapiiaxus   sativus.       The     systematic   tilled  water, 
name  of  the  radish  plant.     See  Raphanus       Litmus  already  reddened  by  an  acid  will 
hortensis.  have  its  purple  restored  by  an  alkali  ;  and 

Raphanus  sylvesthis.  The  poor  man's  thus  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  test  for  alka- 
pepper  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Lepe-  lis,  but  it  is  much  less  active  than  other 
dium.  direct  alkaline  tests. 

R\I'HE  SCROTI.  (Pa?»,  a  suture.)  %  Red  cabbage  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
The  rough  eminence  which  divides  the  "Watt  to  furnish  as  delicate  a  test  for  acids 
scrotum,  as  it  were,  in  two.  It  proceeds  as  litmus,  and  to  be  still  more  sensible  to 
from  the  root  of  the  penis  inferiorly  towards  alkalis.  The  natural  colour  of  an  infusion 
the  perinseum.  of  this  plant  is  blue,  which  is  changed  to 

RAPHE  CEREBRI.     The   longitudinal   recl  by  acids,  and  to   green  by   alkalis  in 
eminence  of  the   corpus  callosum  of  the    Very  minute  quantities, 
brain  is  so  called,  because  it  appears  some-        3'.  Brazil  -wood.      When   chips   of  ihis 
what  like  a  suture.  wood  are  infused  in  warm  water  they  yield 

RAnsTRrM.  (From  rapa,  the  turnip,  a  re(j  liquor,  which  readily  turns  blue  by 
because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  tur-  alkal-s,  either  caustic  or  carbonated.  It 
nip.)  Lumpsana.  Miugra.  Charlock,  or  js  also  blued  by  the  carbonated  earths  held 
wild  mustard.  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  is 

Rapu.m    (Ettf  uncertain.)  See  Rapa.  not  an  unequivocal  test  of  alkalis  till  the 

RAPtrscui.es.  (Dim.  of  rapa,  the  turnip.)  earthy  carbonats  have  been  precipitated 
The  wild  turnip.  by  boiling.     Acids  change   to  yellow  the 

Rapukculus  virgiasus.  The  name  given   natural  red  of  brazil  wood,  and  restore  the 
by  Morrison  to  the  blue  cardinal  flower,   red  when  changed  by  alkalis. 
See  Lobelia.  4.    Violets.  The  delicate  blue  of  the  com- 

Rapus.  See  Rt.pa.  mon  scented  violet  is   readily  changed  to 

Rasu.  Exanthema.  A  rash  consists  of  green  by  alkalis,  and  this  affords  a  deli- 
red  pa  ches  on  the  skin,  variously  figured;  cate  test  for  these  substances.  Syrup  of 
in  general  confluent,  and  diffused  irregu-  violets  is  generally  used  as  it  is  at  hand, 
lariy  over  the  body,  leaving  interstices  of  being  used  in  medicine.  But  a  tincture  of 
a  natural  colour.  Portions  of  the  cuticle  the  flower  will  answer  as  well. 
are  ofu-;:  elevated  in  a  rush,  but  the  eleva-  5.  Turmeric.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test 
tions  are  not  acuminated.  The  eruption  for  alkalis,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  is  the 
is  usually  accompanied  with  a  general  dis  best.  The  natural  colour  either  in  watery 
order  of  the  constitution,  and  terminates  or  spirituous  infusion  is  yellow,  which  is 
in  a  few  days  by  cuticular  exfoliations.         changed  to  a  brick  or  orange  red  by  alka- 

Ra&patobiuh.  (From  rado,  to  scrape.)  lis.  caustic  or  carbonated,  but  not  by  car- 
A  si; i  Leon's  rasp.  bonated  earths, on  which  account  it  is  pre- 

Raspberry.  Sue  Rubus  Ulxus.  ferable  to  Brazil  wood. 
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Thepureearths.sttchaslimeandbarytes,  posed  by  Mr.  Kirwan  to  detect  carbonat 
produce  I  he  same  change.  of  magnesia,  which  cannot,  ike  carbonated 

6.  Rhubarb.  Infusion  or  tincture  of  rhu-  lime,  be  separated  by  ebullition,  but  re- 
barb  undergoes  a  similar  change  with  tur-  mains  till  the  whole  liquid  is  evaporated, 
meric  and  is  equally  delicate.  16.  Barytic  mils.    The  nitrate,  muriate, 

7.  Sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  or  two  of  and  acetite  of  barytes  are  all  equally  good 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  tests  of  sulphuric  acid  in  any  combination, 
water  that  contains  carbonic  acid,  free  or  17.  Salts  of  silver.  The  salts  ol  silver 
in  combination,  causes  the  latter  to  escape  are  the  most  delicate  tesis  of  muriatic 
with  a  pretty  brisk  <  ffer.escencc,  whereby  acid,  in  any  combination,  producing  the 
the  presence  of  this  gaseous  acid  may  be  precipitated  luna  cornea.  All  the  salts  of 
detected.  silver  likewise  give  a  dark  brown  precipi- 

8.  JVitric  and  sxymunatic  acid.  A  pecu-  tate  with  the  sulphuretted  waters,  which 
liar  use  attends  the  employment  of  these  is  as  delicate  a  test  as  any  that  we  pos- 
acids  in  the  sulphuretted   waters,  as  the   sess. 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  18.  Salt  of  lead.  The  nitrate  and  acetite 
them,  its  hydrogen  absorbed,  and  the  sul-  of  lead  are  the  salts  of  this  metal  employed 
phur 'separated  in  us  natural  form.  as  tests.   They  will  indicate  the  sulphuric, 

9.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalut  of  ammonia,  muriatic,  and  boracic  acid,  and  sulphuret- 
These  are  the  most  delicate  tests  for  lime  ted  hydrogen  or  sulphuretted  kali. 

and  all  soluble  calcareous  salts.  Oxalat  19.  Soap.  A  solution  of  soap  in  distilled 
of  lime,  though  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  water  or  in  alcohol  is  curdled  by  water 
dissolves  in  a  moderate  quantity  in  its  own  containing  any  earthy  or  metallic  salt, 
or  any  other  acid,  and  hence  in  analysis  ox-  20.  Tartareous  acid.  This  acid  is  of  use 
alat  of  ammonia  is  often  preferred,  as  no  in  distinguishing  the  salts  with  potash, 
excess  of  this  salt  can  re-dissolve  the  pre-  (with  which  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  cream 
cipitated  oxalat  of  lime.  On  the  other  of  tartar,)  from  those  of  soda,  from  which 
hand  the  ammonia  should  not  exceed,  it  does  not  precipitate.  The  potash  how- 
otherwise  it  might  give  a  false  indication,  ever  must  exist  in  some  quantity  to  be  de- 

10.  Gallic    acid   and   tincture    oj  galls,   tected  by  the  test. 

These  are  tests  of  iron.  Where  the  iron  21.  Mtromuriate  of  platina.  This  salt 
is  in  very  minute  quantities,  and  the  is  still  more  discriminative  between  potash 
water  somewhat  acidulous,  these  tests  do  and  the  other  alkalis,  than  acid  of  tartar, 
not  always  produce  a  precipitate,  but  only  and  will  produce  a  precipitate  with  a  very 
a  slight  reddening,  but  iis  action  is  much  weak  solution  of  any  salt  with  potash, 
heightened  by  previously  adding  a  few  22.  Alcohol.  This  most  useful  re-agent 
drops  of  any  alkaline  solution.  -    is  applicable  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  ana- 

11.  Prussiat  of  potash  and  lime.  The  lysis.  As  it  dissolves  some  substances 
presence  of  iron  in  water  is  equally  well  found  in  fluids,  and  leaves  others  un- 
indicated  by  these  prussiats,  and  'if  the  touched,  it  is  a  means  of  separating  them 
prussiat  of  potash  is  properly  prepared,  it  into  two  classes,  which  saves  considerable 
will  only  be  precipitated  by  a  metallic  salt,  trouble  in  the  further  investigation.  Those 
so  that  manganese  and  copper  will  also  be  salts  which  it  does  not  dissolve,  itprecipi- 
detected,  the  former  giving  a  white  preci-  tate s  from  their  watery  solution,  but  more 
pitate,  the  latter  a  red  precipitate.  or  less  completely  according  to  the  salt 

12.  Lime-water  is  the  common  test  for  contained,  and  the  strength  of  the  alco- 
carbonic  acid,  it  decomposes  all  the  mag-  hoi,  and  as  a  precipitant  it  also  assists  in 
nesian  salts,  and  likewise   the  aluminous   many  decompositions. 

salts,  it  likewise  produces  a  cloudiness  with  REALGAtt.  Arlada.  Jlrladar.  Auripig- 
most  of  the  sulphats  owing  to  the  forma-  mentum  rubrum.  Arsenicum  rubrum  factt- 
tiori  ofselenite.  tium,  Abessi.     A   metallic  substance  of  a 

13.  Ammonia.  This  alkali  when  per-  red  colour,  more  or  less  lively  and  trans- 
fectly  caustic  serves  as  a  distinction  be  parent,  and  often  crystallized  in  brilliant 
tween  the  salts  of  lime  and  those  of  mag-  needles  ;  formed  by  a  combination  of  age- 
nesia, as  it  precipitates  the  earth  from  the  nic  with  sulphur.  See  Arsenic. 

latter  sails,  but  not  from  the  former.  There  RECEPTACULUM  GHYLl.  (Recep- 
are  two  sources  of  error  to  be  obviated,  tacidum,  from  recipio,  to  receive.)  Recep- 
one  is  that  of  carbonic  acid  being  present  taculum  Pequeti,  because  Peque'  first  at- 
in  the  water,  the  other  is  the  presence  of  tempted  to  demonso-ate  it.  Uiversorium. 
aluminous  salts.  Succulns  chylifer-us.    The  existence  of  such 

14.  Carbonated  alkalis.  These  are  used  a  receptacle  in  the  human  body  is  doubted. 
to  precipitate  all  the  earths,  where  carbo-  In  brute  animals  the  receptacle  of  the 
nate  of  potash  is  used  particular  care  chyle  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  vertebra 
should  be  taken  of  its  purity,  as  it  gene-  where  the  lacteals  all  meet.  See  Absorb- 
rally  contains  silex.  ents. 

15.  Muriatcd  alumine.     This  test  is  pro-       RECTIFICATION.     (Rectificatio,  from 
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rectifi co,  to  make  clean.)      A  second  dis-  cularly  the  lower  part;  and,  according  to 

tillatiun,  in    which  substances  are  punned  the  different  positions  of  the  body,  it  may 

by  their  more  volatile  pans  being  raised  by  likewise  serve  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards, 

heat  carefully  managed  ;  thus.spiritofw'me,  or   to  raise  the   pelvis.      Its   situation  be- 

sctlier,  &c.   are  rectified  by  their  separa-  tween  the  two  layersof  the  internal  oblique, 

tion  from  the  less  vola  ileand  foreign  mat-  and  its  adhesions  to  this  sheath,  secure  it 

ter  which  altered  or  debased  their  proper-  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  into 

ties.  a  prominent   form    when   in  action;    and 

Rector  spiritcs.     The  aromatic  part  of  lastly,  its  tendinous  intersections  enable  it 

plants.  to   contract   at   any   of  the  intermediate 

RECTUM     (So  named  from  an  errore-  spaces. 

OUS  opinion  that  it  was  straight.)     Rectum  Rictus  aupucevs    ocCLi.       See    Iiectut 

inteatinum,       Jipeuthysmenos.        L'liiganon,  ertermts  oculi. 

or  lo:igaon.     Archos.     Cyssuros.     The  last  R.xrrs  adducens    oculi.       See    Jtectui 

portion  of  the  large  intestines  terminating  interims  oculi. 

in  the  anus    See  Intestines.  BsCTtrs  antebior  brevis.      See  Rectus 

RECTUS     ABDOMINIS.         Pubio  ster-  capitis  interims  minor, 

nal    of  Dumas        This   long   and  straight  Rectus  iNTi;nion  longus.      See  Rectus 

muscle  is  situated  near    its  fellow,   at   ihe  capitis  interims  major. 

middle  and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  pa-  Rectus  attolleks  oculi.       See  Rectus 

rallel  to  the  Tinea  alba,  and  between  the  superior  oculi. 

aponeuroses  of  the  other  abdominal  mus-  Rectus  capitis  anticus  lonous.  See 
cles.  It  arises  sometimes  by  a  single  broad  Rictus  capitis  interims  major. 
tendon  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  RECTUS  CAPITIS  INTBRNUS  MA- 
the  os  pubis,  but  more  commonly  by  two  JOR.  Rectus  interims  mdjor  of  Albinus, 
heads,  one  of  which  is  fleshy,  and  origin-  Douglas,  and  Cowper.  Tracheh  basilaire 
ales  from  the  upper  e<.\g<i  of  the  pubis,  of  Dumas.  Rectus  anteiior  longus  of  Wins- 
and  the  other  tendinous,  from  the  inside  low.  This  muscle  is  situated  on  the  ante- 
ofthe  symphysis  pubis,  behind  the  pyra-  rior  part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  verte- 
midalis  muscle.  From  these  beginnings,  brae.  It  was  known  to  most  of  the  ancient 
the  muscle  runs  upwards  the  whole  length  anatomists,  but  was  not  distinguished  by 
of  the  linea  alb;;,  and,  becoming  broader  any  particular  name  until  Cowper  gave  it 
and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  by  a  the  present  appellation,  and  which  has 
thin  aponeurosis  into  the  edge  of  the  car-  been  adopted  by  most  writers  except  Win- 
tilagn  ensiformis,  and  into  the  cartilages  of  slow  It  is  a  lung  muscle,  thicker  and 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  nb.s.  Tins  broader  above  than  below,  where  it  is  thin, 
aponeurosis  is  pi.  ced  under  the  pectoral  and  terminates  in  a  point.  It  arises,  by 
muscle,  and  sometimes  adheres  to  the  distinct  and  fiat  tendons,  from  the  anteiior 
fourth  rib.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  points  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
commonly  divided  by  threetendinous  inter-  five  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and, 
sections,  which  were  first  noticed  by  Be-  ascending  obliquely  upwards,  is  inserted 
renger,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Carpi,  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  cuneiform  pro- 
an  Iialian  anatomist,  who  flourished  in  the  cess  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  use  of  this 
sixteenth  century.  One  of  these  intersec-  muscle  is  to  bend  the  head  forwards, 
tions  is  usually  where  the  muscle  runs  over  RECTUS  CAPITIS  INTERNUS  MI- 
the  cartilage  of  the  Sfcventh  rib  ;  another  is  NOR.  Cowper,  who  was  the  first  accu- 
at  the  umbilicus  ;  and  the  third  is  between  rate  desenber  of  this  little  muscle,  gave  it 
these  two.  Sometimes  there  is  one,  and  the  name  of  rectus  interims  minor,  which 
even  two,  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  has  been  adopted  by  Douglas  and  Albinus. 
pubis.  When  one,  or  both  of  these  oc-  Winslow  calls  it  rectus  anterior  brevis,  and 
cur,  however,  they  seldom  extend  more  Dumas  petit-trachelo-basilaire.  It  is  in  part 
than  half  way  across  the  muscle..  As  these  covered  by  the  rectus  major.  It  arises 
intersections  seldom  penetrate  through  the  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  they  are  body  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
all  of  them  most  apparent  on  its  anterior  near  the  origin  of  its  transverse  process, 
surface,  where  they  firmly  adhere  to  the  and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards,  is  in- 
sheath ;  the  adhesions  of  the  rectus  to  the  serted  near  the  root  of  the  condyloid  pro- 
posterior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique,  are  cess  of  the  occipital  bone,  under  the  last- 
only  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  and  described  muscle.  It  assists  in  bending 
of  a  lew  vessels  which  pass  from  one  to  the  head  forwards 
another.  RECTUS       CAPITIS       LATERALIS. 

Albinus  and  some  others  have  seen  this  Rectus  lateralis  Fallojii  of  Douglas.   Trans- 

muscle  extending  as  far  as  the  upper  part  versalis  anticus  primus  of  Winslow.    Rectus 

of  the  sternum.  lateralis   of  Cowper,  and    Tracheli    ultoido 

The  use  of  the  rectus  is  to  compress  the  basilaire  of  Dumas.     'This  muscle  seems  to 

fere  part  of  tlie  abdomen,  but  more  parti-  have    been   first   described   by  Fallopius 
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Winslow  calls  it  transvcrsalis  amicus  pri-  arises  from  the  os  ilium  by  two  tendons. 
mus.  It  is  somewha:  larger  than  the  rec-  The  foremost  and  shortest  of  these  springs 
tus  rrmor,  but  resembles  it  in  shape,  and  form  the  outer  surface  of  the  interior  and 
is  situated  immediately  behind  the  internal  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  ;  the 
ju.ular  vein,  at  its  coming  out  of  the  era-  posterior  tendon,  which  is  thicker  and 
nium.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  longer  than  the  other,  arises  from  the  pos- 
fore  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  terior  and  outer  part  of  the  edge  of  the  co- 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  ascending  a  tyloid  cavity,  and  from  the  adjacent  cap- 
little  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  is  sular  ligament.  These  two  tendons  soon 
inserted  into  the  occipital  bone,  opposite  unite,  and  form  an  aponeurosis,  which 
to  the  stylo-mastoid  hole  of  the  os  tempo-  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
ris.  This  muscle  serves  to  pull  the  head  upper  part  of  the  muscle  ;  and  through  its 
to  one  side.  whole  length  we  observe  a  middle  tendon, 

RECTUS  CAPITIS  POSTICUS  MA-  towards  which  its  fleshy  fibres  run  on  each 
JOR.  This,  which  is  the  leclvs  major  of  side  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  it  may 
Douglas  ;.nd  Winslow,  the  rectus  capitis  be  styled  a  penniform  muscle.  It  is  in- 
posticus  minor  of  Albinus,  and  the  spine-  serted  tendinous  into  the  upper  edge  and 
axoi do-occipital  of  Dumas,  is  a  small,  short,  anterior  surface  of  the  patella,  and  from 
and  flat  muscle,  broader  above  than  be-  thence  sends  ofTa  thin  aponeurosis,  which 
low,  and  is  situated,  not  in  a  straight  ill-  adheres  to  the  superior  and  lateral  part 
rection,  as  its  name  would  insinuate,  but  of  the  tibia.  its  use  is  to  extend  the 
obliquc'lv,    between    the   occiput   and  the    leg. 

second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  immediately  RECTUS  INFERIOR  OCULI.  Th- 
under the  complexus.  It  arises,  by  a  short  pressor  oculi.  Deprimens.  Hiimilin  The 
thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and  poste-  inferior  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye. 
rior  part  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  se-  It  arises  within  the  socket,  from  below  the 
cond  vertebra  of  the  neck ;  it  soon  be-  optic  foramen,  and  passes  forwards  to  be 
comes  broader,  and  ascending  obliquely  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the 
outwards,  is  inserted,  by  a  flat  tendon,  bulb  on  the  wider  part.  It  pulls  the  eye 
into  the  external  lateral  part  of  the  lower   downwards. 

semi-circular  ridge  of  the  os  occipitis.  The        Rectus    ixterxus    femohis.      See   Gra- 
use  of  this  is  to  extend  the  head,  and  pull    cilis 
it  backwards.  RECTUS     INTERNUS     OCULI.      Jld- 

RECTUS  CAPITIS  POSTICUS  MI-  dncens  ocidi.  Iiibitoriits.  The  internal 
NOR.  This  is  the  rectus  minor  of  Doug-  straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  It  arises  from 
las  and  Winslow,  and  the  tuberaltoido-occi-  the  inferior  part  of  the  foramen  opticum, 
pital  of  Dumas.  It  is  smaller  than  the  between  the  obliquus  superior,  and  the 
last-described  muscle,  but  resembles  it  in  rectus  inferior,  being,  from  its  situation, 
shape,  and  is  placed  close  by  its  fellow,  in  the  shortest  muscle  of  the  eye,  and  is  in- 
the  space  between  the  recti  majores.  It  serted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  oppo- 
arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the  site  to  the  inner  angle.  Its  use  is  to  turn 
upper  and  lateral  part  of  a  little  protube-  the  eye  towards  the  nose, 
ranee  in  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  Rectus  lateralis  FALLOPir.  See  Rec- 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  becom-    tus  capitis  lateralis. 

ing  broader  and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  Rectus  majoh  capitis.  See  Rectus  ca- 
inserted,  by  a   broad  flat  tendon,   into  the   pitis  posticus  major. 

occipital  bone,  immediately  under  the  in-  RECTUS  SUPERIOR  OCULI.  At- 
sertion  of  the  last  described  muscle.  The  tollens  oculi.  Levator  oculi.  Superbus. 
use  of  it  is  to  assist  the  rectus  major  in  The  uppermost  straight  muscle  of  the  eye. 
drawing  the  head  backwards.  It  arises  from  the   upper  part  of  the  fora- 

Rbctus  mums.  See  Rectus  femoris.  men  opticum  of  the   sphenoid  bone  below 

Rectus  depiumens  oculi.  See  Rectus  the  levator  palpebrx  superioris,  and  runs 
inferior  oculi.  forward   to  be  inserted   into   the   superior 

RECTUS  EXTKRN'US  OCULI.  Ab-  and  forepart  of  the  sclerotic  membrane 
ductor  oculi.  Indifnabundus.  The  outer  by  a  broad  and  thin  tendon, 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  It  arises  from  RECURRENT  NERVES  Two  bran- 
the  bony  partition  between  the  foramen  dies  of  the  par  vagum  in  the  cavity  of 
opticum.  and  lacerum,  being  the  longest  of  the  thorax.  The  right  is  given  off  near 
the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  is  in-  the  subclavian  artery,  which  it  surrounds, 
serted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane,  oppo-  and  is  reflected  upwards  to  the  thyroid 
site  to  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye.  Its  gland  j  the  left  a  little  lower,  and  reflected 
use  is  to  move  the  eye  outwards.  around   the  aorta  to  the  xsophagns,  as  far 

RECTUS  FEMORIS.  Rectus  sive  as  the  larynx.  They  are  both  distributed 
Gracilis  anterior  of  Winslow.  Rectus  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pha- 
crwis  of  Albinus,  and   Ilio-rotulien  of  Du-    rynx. 

mas.  A  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh,  si-  Redhle.  A  species  of  ochre  or  argilla- 
tuated  immediately  at  the  fore  part.    It  ceous  earth,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  some- 
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times  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  ant-  at    present    unknown.      It    is   supposed 

acj(j,  they  answer  one  use  in  the  foetus,  Mid  an- 

Redsaunders.  See  Santulum  rubrum.  other  in  the  adult,  but  what  these  uses  are 

REFR1GERANTI A.      (From  refrigero,    is   uncertain.     Boerhaave  supposed    their 

to  cool  )    Refrigerants.    Medicines,  which    use  to  consist  in  their  furnishing  lymph  to 

allay  the  heat  of  the  body   >r  the  blood.         dilute  the  blood  returned  after  the  secre- 

rtK.FRIGERA  10R1UM.       (From   refri-   tion  of  the   urine  in  the   renal  vein;  but 

gero,  to  cool.)     A  vessel  filled  wi  h  waer   this  is  very   improbable,  since  the  vein  of 

to  condense  vapours,  or  to  make  cool  any   the  right  supra-lenal  gland  goes  to  the  vena 

substance  which  passes  through  it.  cava,   and  the  blood   can  ied  back  by  the 

REGIMEN.      (From    rego,   to  govern.)    renal  vein  wants  no  dilution      It  has  also 

A   term  employed  in   medicine  to  express    been  said,  that  these  glands  not  only  pre- 

the  plan  or  regulation  of  the  diet.  pare  lymph,  by  which    the  blood  is  fitted 

Regista  prati.  See   Ulmaria,  for  the  nutrition  of  the  delicate  foetus  ;  but 

Regius  morbus.       (From  rex,  a  king.)    that    in    adults    they    serve    to  restore  in 

The  royal  disease,  a  term  applied  to  the    themselves,  to  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava, 

jaundice  from  its  golden  colour,  and  to  a   the  irritable  parts  which  it  loses  by  these- 

preparation  of  nitre,  because  it  dissolves    cretion  of  bile  and   urine.     Some,   again, 

only  gold.  have  considered  them  as  diverticula  in  the 

Regular  gout.  See  Jlrt/tritU,  fn-tuB,  to    divert   the   blood  from  the  kid' 

Regulus.       (Dim.    of  rex,  a  king  :  so    neys,   and   lessen    the    quantity   of  urine. 

called  because  the  alchemists  expected  to    The  celebrated   Morgagni   believed   their 

find  tfold,  the  king  of  metals,  collected  at    office  to  consist  in  conveying  something  to 

the    bottom  of  the  crucible  after  fusion.)   the  thoracic  duct.     It  is  singular,  that  in 

A  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  metal-    children  who  are   born  without  the  cere- 

lie  matters  when  separated  from  other  sub-   brum,  these  glands   are  extremely  small, 

stances  by  fusion  ;  as,  regulus  of  antimony,   and  sometimes  wanting. 

regulus  of  arsenic,  &C.  RENAL  VEINS.  See  Emulgent  vessel*. 

Regulus  of  antimony       The  pure    metal        Remit  vessels.   See  Emulgent  vessels. 
antimony.  See  Antimony.  Renset.     The    gastric  juice    and  con- 

Regulus  of  arsenic.  Pure  arsenic.  See  tents  of  the  stomach  ol  calves.  It  is  much 
Arsenic  employed   in    preparing  cheese,    and,   in 

Remedium  divinum.  See  Imperatoria.        pharmacy,  for  making  whey.     To  about  a 
Remittent  fever.    See  Febiis  continua.         pound  of  milk,  in  a  silver  or  earthen  basin 
Remora    aratri.       (From     remoror,  to   placed  on  hot  ashes,   add    three   or  four 
hinder,  and    aratrum,   a  plough;  so  call-  grains  of  rennet,  diluted  with  a  littlt Water; 
ed  because  it  hinders  the  plough.)      See   as  it  becomes  cold  the  milk  curdles,  and 
Ononis.  the  whey,   or  serous  part,  separates  itself 

Remote  cause.  See  Exciting  catite.  from  the  caseous  part.     When  these  parts 

REN.  (Ren,dL7ro  tk  put ;  because  through  appear  perfectly  distinct,  pour  the  whole 
them  the  urine  flows  )  The  kidney.  See  upon  a  strainer,  through  which  the  whey 
Kidneys.  will  pass,  while  the  curds  remain  behind. 

RENAL  ARTERIES.  Arterix  renales.  This  whey  is  always  rendered  somewhat 
Sec   Emulgent  vessels  whitish,  by  a  very  small  and  much  divided 

RENAL  GLANDS.       Glandnlte    renales.   portion  of  the  caseous  part;  btit  it  may  be 
Renal  capsules.  Supra-renal  glands.     The    separated  >n  soch  a  manner,  that  the  whey 
supra-renal  glands  are  two  hollow  bodies,   will  remain  limpid  and  colourless,  and  this 
like  glands  in  fabric,  and   placed  one  on    is  what  is  called  clarifying  it.     Put  inio  a 
each  side  upon  the  kidney.     They  are  co-    basin  the  white  of  an  egic,  a  glass  of  the  se- 
vered by  a  double  tunic,  and  their  cavities    rum  of  milk,  and  a  few  grams  of  tartare- 
are  filled  with  a  liquor  of  a  brownish  red   ous  acidnlum    in  powder;  whip  the  mix- 
colour.      Their  figure   is  triangular;  and   tare  With  an  ozier  twig,  and,  having  added 
they  are  larger  in  the  foetus  'nan  the.  kid-   the   remainder  ol    the    unclarified   whey, 
rnys  ;  but  in  adults  "hey  are  less  than  the    place  the  mixture  again  over  ih     fin 
kidneys.     The  right  is  affixed  to  the  liver,    it  begins  to  boil.  The  tartareous  at  idulum 
the  left  to  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  .  nd    completes    die  coagulation    ol    the   white 
both  to  the  diaphragm  and  kidnevs.  They   part  of  the  milk  which  remains  ;  the  white 
have  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics  and    of  egg,  as  it   heroines  hot,  coagulates      id 
nerves;  their  arteries  arise  from  tht  dia-   envelops    the    caseous    pari         When  the 
phragmatic,  the  aorta,  and  the  renal  arte-   whey  i-  clear, filter  it  through  pa;  er;  what 
ries.       The  vein  of  the  right  supra-renal    passes  will  be  perfectly  limp  d   ..nd  hnvea 
gland  empties  itself  into  the  vena  cava;    greenish  colour    Tin-  is  cLnfied  whey, 
that  of  the  left  into  the  renal  vein  ;  their        Rf.xuens.      (From    renuo,    to    nod    the 
lymphatic  vessels  go  directly  to  the  thora-  head  back,  in    sign  of  refusal;  so  called 
cic.  duct;  they  have  nerves  common  alike    from  its  office  of  jerking  back  the  head) 
to  these  glands  and   the  kidneys.     They    A  muscle  of  the  head. 
have  no  excretory  duct,  and  their  use  is       REPELLENT1A.      (From    repello,    te 
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drive  back.)  Repellents.  Applications 
are  sometimes  so  named  which  make  dis- 
eases recede,  as  it  were,  from  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

REPULSION.  All  matter  possesses  a 
power  which  is  in  constant  opposition  to 
attraction,  '["his  agency,  which  is  equally 
powerful  and  equally  obvious,  acts  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  is  called  the  power  of  repulsion. 

That  such  a  force  exists  which  opposes 
the  approach  of  bodies  towards  each  other 
is  evident  from  numberless  facts. 

Newton  has  shown  that  when  a  convex 
lens  is  put  upon  a  flat  glass  it  remains  at  a 
distance  of  the  one-hundred-and  thirty- 
■eyenth  part  of  an  inch,  and  a  very  consi- 
derable pressure  is  required  to  diminish 
this  distance  ;  nor  does  any  force  which 
Can  be  applied  bring  them  into  actual  ma- 
thematical contact ;  a  force  may  indeed  be 
applied  sufficient  to  break  the  glasses  into 
pieces,  but  it  may  be  demonstrated  that 
it  does  not  diminish  their  distance  much 
beyond  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
There  is  therefore  a  repulsive  force  which 
prevents  the  two  glasses  from  touching 
each  other. 

Boscowich  has  shown  that  when  an  ivory 
billiard  ball  sets  another  in  motion  by 
striking  against  it,  an  equal  quantity  of 
its  own  motion  is  lost,  and  the  ball  at  rest 
begins  to  move  while  the  other  is  still  at  a 
distance. 

There  exists  therefore  a  repulsion  be- 
tween bodies  ;  this  repulsion  takes  place 
while  they  are  yet  at  a  distance  from  each 
other;  and  it  opposes  their  approach  to- 
wards each  other. 

The  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  force  is 
equally  inscrutable  with  that  of  attraction, 
but  its  existence  is  undoubted;  it  increases 
as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  consequently 
at  the  point  of  contact  it  is  infinite. 

The  following  experiments  will  serve  to 
prove  the  energy  of  repulsion  more  fully. 

Experiment. —  When  a  glass  tube  is  im- 
mersed in  water  the  fluid  is  attracted  by 
the  glass,  and  drawn  up  imo  the  tube;  but, 
if  we  substitute  mercury  instead  of  water, 
we  shall  find  a  different  effect.  W^ glass 
tube  of  any  bore  be  immersed  inmus  fluid 
it  does  not  rise,  but  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury is  considerably  below  the  level  of  that 
which  surrounds  it. 

In  this  case  therefore  a  repulsion  takes 
place  between  the  glass  and  the  mercury, 
which  is  even  considerably  greater  than  the 
attraction  existing  between  the  particles 
of  the  mercury,  and  hence  the  latter  can- 
not rise  in  the  tube,  but  is  repelled,  and 
becomes  depressed. 

Experiment  — When  we  present  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnet  A,  to  the  same  pole  of 
another  magnet  B,  suspended  on  a  pivot, 
and   at  liberty  to  move,  the   magnet  B 
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will  recede  as  the  other  approaches  ;  and 
by  following  it  with  A,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, it  may  be  made  to  turn  round  on  its 
pivot  with  considerable  velocity. 

In  this  case  there  is  evidently  some 
agency  which  opposes  the  approach  of  the 
north  poles  of  A  and  B,  which  acts  as  an 
antagonist,  and  causes  the  moveable  mag- 
net to  retire  before  the  other.  There  is 
therefore  a  repulsion  between  the  two  mag- 
nets, a  repulsion  which  increases  with  the 
power  of  the  magnets;  which  may  be  made 
so  great  that  all  the  force  of  a  strong  man 
is  insufficient  to  make  the  two  north  poles 
touch  each  other.— The  same  repulsion  is 
equally  obvious  on  electrical  bodies,  for 
instance. 

Experiment.— \f  two  small  cork  balls  be 
suspended  from  a  body  with  silk  threads  so 
as  to  touch  one  another,  and  if  we  charge 
the  body  in  the  usual  manner  with  elec.ri- 
city,  the  two  cork  balls  separate  from  each 
o  her,  and  stand  at  a  distance  proportional 
to  'he  quantity  of  electricity  with  which 
the  body  is  charged;  the  balls  of  course 
repel  each  other 

Experiment — If  we  rub  over  the  surface 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  fine  dust  of  lyco- 
podium  or  puff  ball,  and  then  let  water  fall 
on  it  in  small  quantities,  the  water  will 
instantly  be  repelled  and  form  itself  into 
distinct  drops  which  do  not  touch  the  lyco- 
podium,  but  roll  over  it  with  uncommon 
rapidity.  That  the  drops  do  not  touch  the 
lycopodium,  but  are  actually  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance above  it,  is  obvious  from  the  copious 
reflection  of  white  light. 

Experiment. — If  the  surface  of  water  con- 
tained in  a  basin  be  covered  over  with  ly- 
copodium, a  solid  substance  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fluid  may  be  taken  out 
of  it  with  the  hand  without  wetting  it.  In 
this  case  the  repulsion  is  so  powerful  as  to 
defend  the  hand  completely  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  fluid. 

Res  naturales.  (From  nstitra,  nature.) 
The  naturals.  According  to  Boerhaave, 
these  are  life,  the  cause  of  life,  and  its  ef- 
fects. These,  he  says,  remain  in  some  de- 
gree, however  disordered  a  person  may  be. 

Reseda.  (From  resedo,  to  appease;  so 
called  from  its  virtue  of  allaying  inflamma- 
tion )     The  herb  wild  rocket. 

Resin,  black.  See  Resina  nigra. 

Resin,  elastic    See  Indian  rubber. 

Resin  tree,  elastic.  Sec    Indian  rubber. 

Resin,  -white.  See  Resina  ftava. 

Resin-  yello-w.  See  Resina  ftava. 

RESINA.  (Resina,  from  ptu>,  to  flow.) 
Resin.  The  essential  properties  of  resin 
are,  being  in  the  solid  form,  insoluble  in 
water,  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in* 
essential  and  expressed  oils,  and  being  in- 
capable of  being  volatilized  without  de- 
composition. 

Resins  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  either  by  spontaneous 
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exudation,  or  from  incisions  made  into  together,  which  weighed  nearly  half  a  bun. 
vegetables  affording  juices  which  contain  dred  weight.  It  is  produced  in  such  abun- 
this  principle.  These  juices  contain  a  dunce,  'hat  one  man  may  collect  thirty  or 
portion  of  essential  oil,  which,  from  ex-  forty  pounds  in  the  spnee  (if  a  tew  hours, 
posure  to  the  air,  is  either  volatilized  or  The  convicts  h»ve  another  method  of  ctil- 
coim-rted  into  resinous  matter,  or  some-  lecting  it:  they  dig  round  the  tree,  and 
times  the  oil  is  abstracted  by  distillation,  break  off' pieces  of  the  roots  which  always 
In  some  plants  the  resin  is  deposited,  in  have  some,  and  frequently  considerable 
a  concrete  state,  in  the  interstices  of  the  quantities  of  the  gum  in  them.  This  gum 
wood,  or  other  parts  of  the  plant,  appears  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  the  same 

Kesms,  when  concrete,  are  brittle,  and  as  that  winch  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the 
have  generally  a  smooth  and  conchoidal  tree;  the  form  r  is  often  mixed  with  a 
fracture;  their  lustre  is  peculiar,  tiny  are  strong  smelling  resinous  sibstance  of  a 
more  or  less  transparent,  and  of  .a  colour  black  nature,  and  is  so  interwoven  in  the 
which  is  usually  some  shade  Of  yellow,  or  wood  itself,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  sepa- 
brown;  they  are  of  a  greater  specific  gra-  rated.  The  latter  appears  a  pure  unmixed 
vity   than  water;  they  are  often   odorous    resinous  substance. 

and  sapid,  easily  fusible,  and,  on  cooling,  Several  experiments  have  been  made, 
become  solid.  principally  with  the  view  of  determining 

Resina  alba.  See  Resinajlava.  what  menstrum  would  dissolve   the  gum 

Resijja  elastica.  See  Indian  rubber.  the  most  readily,  anu  in  the  greatest  quan- 

RESINA  FLAVA.  liesina  alba.  Yel-  tity,  from  which  it  appears  alcohol  and 
low  resin,  what  remains  in  the  still  after  ether  dissolve  the  most 
distilling  oil  of  turpentine,  by  adding  water  The  diseases  in  winch  this  resin  is  admi- 
to  the  common  turpentine  It  is  of  very  nistered,  are  those  of  the  pnmx  viae,  and 
extensive  use  in  surgery  as  an  active  deter-  principally  such  as  arise  from  spasm,  a  de- 
gent,  and  forms  the  base  of  the  unguentum  bility,  a  loss  of  lone,  or  a  diminished  ac- 
resinxjlavce.  tion  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach 

RESINA  LUTEA  NOVI  BELG1I.  B  >t-  and  bowels,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  sick- 
any-bay  gum.  All  the  information  that  ness,  vomiting,  flatulency,  heart-burn, 
has  been  hitherto  collected  respecting  pains  in  the  stomach,  Sec.  when  they  were 
the  history  of  the  yellow  gum  is  the  follow-  really  idiopathic  complaints,  and  not  de- 
ing:  pendent  upon  any  disease  in  the  stomach, 

The  plant  that  produces  it  is  low  and  or  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
small,  with  long  grassy  leaves;  but  the  communicated  to  the  stomach.  In  dehili- 
fructification  of  it  shoots  out  in  a  singular  ties  and  relaxations  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  on  symptoms  from  thence  arising,  such  as 
a  single  straight  stem,  to  the  height  of  purging  and  flatulency,  it  has  been  found 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Of  this  stem,  of  good  effect.  In  cenain  cases  of  diar- 
which  is  strong  and  light,  like  some  of  the  rhcea,  however,  (and  it  seemed  those  in 
reed  class,  the  natives  usually  make  their  which  an  unus.ial  decree  of  irritability  pre- 
spears.  The  resin  is  generally  dug  up  out  vailed,)  it  did  not  answer  so  well,  unless 
of  the  soil  under  the  tree,  not  collected  given  in  small  doses,  and  combined  with  opi- 
from  it,  and  may  perhaps  be  that  which  ates.when  the  patient  seemed  to  gain  great- 
Tasman  calls,  '  gum  lac  of  the  ground.'       er  advantage  than  when  opiates  only  were 

Mr-  Boles,  surgeon  of  the  Lady  Pen-  had  recourse  to.  In  case  of  amenorrhea, 
rhyn,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account;  depending  on  (what  most  of  those  cases 
and  as  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  paid  do  depend  upon)  a  sluggishness,  a  debility, 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  his  and  flaccidity  of  the  system,  this  medicine, 
account  may  certainly  be  relied  upon,  when  assisted  by  proper  exercise  and  diet, 
After  describing  the  tree  in  precisely  the  has, by  removing  the  symptoms  of  dyspep- 
same  manner  as  above,  he  observes,  that  sia,  and  by  restoring  the  tone  and  action 
at  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  long  of  theTflfcscular  fibres,  been  fo-nid  very- 
grassy  leaves  grow  in  great  abundance,  serviceable.  This  medicine  does  not,  in 
The  gum  is  found  under  these  leaves  in  the  dose  of  about  half  a  drachm,  appear 
considerable  quantities;  it  commonly  ex-  to  possess  any  remarkably  sensible  opera- 
udes  in  round  tears,  or  drops,  from  the  tion.  It  neither  vomits,  purges,  nor  bii.ds 
size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  and  the  belly,  nor  does  it  materially  increase 
sometimes  much  larger.  These  are  by  the  the  secretion  of  urine  or  perspiration.  It 
heat  of  the  sun  frequently  so  much  soft-  has  indeed  sometimes  been  said  io  purge, 
ened,  that  they  fall  on  the  ground,  and  in  and  at  others  to  occasion  sweating,  but 
this  sofi  state  adhere  to  whatever  they  fall  they  are  not  constant  effects,  and  when 
upon  ;  hence  the  gum  is  frequently  found  they  do  occur,  it  generally  depends  on 
mixed  with  dirt,  wood,  the  bark  of  the  some  accidental  circumstance.  It  should 
tree,  and  various  other  substances  :  so  that  seem  to  possess,  in  a  very  extensive  de- 
one  lump  has  been  seen  composed  of  many  gree,  the  property  of  allaying  morbid  irri- 
small  pure  pieces  of  various  sizes  united   tability,  and  of  restoring  tone,  strength, 
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and  action  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed  to  pass  from  the  right  into  the  left  cavities 

fibre.     When  the   gum  itself  is  given,  it  of  the  heart;  this  passage  constitutes  the 

should  always  be  the  pure  unmixed  part ;  pulmonary  or  smaller  circulation, 
if  given  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  it  should        Mayow  has  given  the  most  accurate  idea 

be  mixed  in  water  with  mucilage  of  gum  of  the  respiratory  organ,  in  comparing  it 

arabic  ;  if  made  into  pills,  a  small  portion  to  a  pair  of  bellows,  in  the  inside  of  which 

of  Castile   soap  may  be  employed ;  it  was  was  an  empty  bladder,  the  neck  of  which 

found  the  lixiv.  sapon.  dissolved  it  entirely,  was  adapted  to  the  instrument,  and  gave 

It    is    commonly,  however,    made    into  a  entrance  toa  column  of  air  when  its  parietes 

tincture  by  mixingequal  parts  of  the  gum  were    separated:  the    air,  in    fact,  does 
and  rectified  spirit;  one  drachm   of  this-  not  enter  the  lungs  but  when  the  thorax 

tincture,  (containing  half  a  drachm  of  the  dilates  and  enlarges  by  the  separation  of 

pure  g«im,)  made  into  a  draught  with  water  its  parietes.     To  effect  respiration,  which 

and  syrup,  by  the  assistance  of  15  grains  of  may  be  defined  the  alternate  entrance  and 

gum  arabic  in  mucilage,  forms  an  elegant  egress  of  air  in  the  lungs,  the  thorax  must 

medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  very  pala-  expand  to  receive  the  air,  and  contract  to 

table.  expel  it.     The  dilatation  is  called  inspira- 

Resina  nigiia.    Colophonia.       What   re-  tion,  the  contraction  expiration  ;  the  latter 

mains  in  the  retort  after  distilling  the  bal-  is  always  shorter  than  the  other,  its  causes 

sam  of  turpentine  from  the  common  tur-  are  more  mechanical,  and  the   muscular 

pentine.  powers  have  less  influence. 

RKSOLVENTS.        (Medicamenta     Re-       The  thorax  in  its  usual  state  dilates  only 

solventia,  from    resolvo,   to   loosen.)     This  by  depressing  the  diaphragm.  The  curved 

term  is  applied  by  surgeons  to  such  sub-  fibres   of  this    muscle,     that    are    made 

stances  as  discuss  inflammatory  tumours,  straight  by  contraction,  causes   it  to  de- 

RKSOLUTION.      (Resolutio,   from     re-  scend  towards  the  abdomen,  and  thus  de- 

solvo,   to    loosen.)      A   termination  of  in-  pressing   its   viscera,  push  forwards  the 

flammatory  affections  in  which  the  diseases  anterior  parietes  of  this  cavity  which  sink 

disappear  without  any  abscess,  mortifica-  down    when     expiration    succeeds ;    the 

tion,  &c.  being  occasioned.      The  term  is  diaphragm   is  then   relaxed  and  ascends, 

also  applied  to  the  dispersion  of  swellings,  being   pressed    back    by   the     abdominal 

indurations,  &c.  viscera,  on  which  the  large  muscles  react. 

RESPIRATION.         (Retpiratio,     from  When  we  have  occasion  for  the  admission 

respiro,    to    take   breath.)       Of    all    the  of  a   great  quantity  of  air  into  the  chest, 

changes  the  blood  suffers  in  passing  through  it  not  only  enlarges  in  length  by  the  de- 

our  various  organs,  there  are  none  more  scent  of  the  diaphragm,  but  its  capacity 

essential  or  remarkable  than  those  occa-  is  likewise  increased  in  every  direction, 

sioned  by  the  influence  of  the  air,  which  The  intercostal  muscles  then  contract,  and 

is  alternately  received  into,  and  expelled  approximate  the  ribs  between  which  they 

from  the  lungs  during  the  act  of  respira-  are  placed  ;  yet  the  intercostal  spaces  be- 

tion.     The  blood  which  the  veins  return  come  larger,  particularly  at  the  anterior 

to  the  heart,  and  which  the  right  ventricle  part;  for  whenever  oblique  lines  tend  to 

sends  info  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  blackish  become   perpendicular  to  a  vertical  line, 

and    heavy;  its   temperature  only  30  de-  and  to  form  right  angles  with  it,  the  inter- 

grees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer  :  if  suffer-  cepied  spaces  augment   in  proportion   as 

ed  to  remain  still,  it  coagulates  slowly,  and  the  lines,  having  been  more  eblique,  ap- 

separates  a  great  portion  of  serum.     That  proach  the  horizontal  direction  ;  besides,  as 

which  the  pulmonary  veins  bring  back  to  the  ribs  present  a  double  curvature  in  re- 

the    left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  which  spect  to  their  length,  one  on  the  front,  the 

is  conveyed  into  every  part  of  ihe  body  by  other  on  their  sides,  the  convexity  of  the 

means  of  the  arteries,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  former   is   outwards,  they  separate   from 

a  red   vermillion  colour,    frothy,  lighter,  the  «xis  of  the  chest,  the  cavity  of  which 

and  two  degrees  warmer;   it  is  also  more  is  enlarged  transversely,  while  the  latter 

easily  coagulable,  and  separates  a  smaller  curvature,   agreeable  to   its  edges,  being 

proportion  of  serum.  All  these  differences,  augmented    by    a    true    rotatory    motion, 

which  are   so    easily    perceptible,  are  de-  has    its    inferior    edge    pushed    forwards, 

pendent    upon    the    modifications    arising  The  thorax  therefore  increases  both  in  its 

from  having   been  in  contact  with   the  at-  right   and    transverse    diameter,   each   of 

mospheric  air.  winch  has  been  estimated  to  expand  two 

In    man,    and    in    all    animals   of  warm  lines ;  the  extension  of  the  vertical  diame- 

blood  that  have  an  heart  composed  of  two  ter  dependent  on  the  descent  of  the  dia- 

auricles    and    two   ventricles,    the    blood  phrugm  is  much  more  considerable, 
which  has  been  carried  into  all  the  organs        When  any  cause  whatever  renders  inspi- 

by  the  arteries,   and  brought  hack  by  the  ration  difficult, and  prevents  the  diaphragm 

veins  to  the    heart,    cannot    be    returned  from  descending  towards  the  abdomen,  or 

into  the  arteries  without  havingfirst  passed  in  any  other  manner  impedes  the  motion 

through    the    lungs,   forming   a     medium  of  inspiration,  the  intercostal  muscles  not 

which  the  blood  must  necessarily  traverse  only  evidently  act  to  induce  a  dilatation 
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of  the  thorax,  but  also  several  other 
auxiliary  muscles,  as  the  scaleni  subsca- 
pulares,  pectorales,  serrati  majores,  latis- 
simi  Joisi,  in  contracting  raise  the  ribs, 
and  increase  the  diameter  of  the  thorax 
in  several  directions  ;  the  fixed  point  of 
these  muscles  should  then  be  their  move- 
able part,  because  the  cervical  spine,  the 
clavicle,  scap  la  and  humerus  are  fixed 
by  other  powers  which  it  would  be  need- 
less  to  enumerate.  Inspiration  is  a  state 
truly  active,  an  effort  of  the  contractile 
organs,  which  must  cease  when  they  fall 
into  a  state  of  relaxation.  Expiration, 
which  succeeds,  is  a  passive  motion  in 
which  few  muscles  co-operate,  and  chiefly 
depends  on  the  re-action  of  the  elastic 
parts  constituting  the  structure  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  experience  a 
degree  of  rotation,  carrying  their  upper 
edge  backwards  and  downwards  :  when 
the  cause  that  is  productive  of  this  action 
ceases  to  act,  the  parts  return  upon  them- 
selves, and  carry  back  the  sternum  on  the 
spine,  towards  which  the  ribs  descend  by 
their  own  gravity.  The  diaphragm  is 
pushed  nearer  the  thorax  by  the  abdominal 
viscera,  on  which  the  large  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  react. 

In  every  effort  of  expiration,  as  cough- 
ing and  vomi  ing,  the  muscles  react,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  their  ownelas'icity, 
but  they  snll  contract  and  approximate  the 
spine,  propelling  the  viscera  towards  the 
thorax.  The  musculus  triangularis  of  the 
sternum,  the  subcostales,  and  the  seratus 
minor  inferior,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
expiratorcs,  but  they  are  seldom  employ- 
ed, and  form  too  slender  and  weak  powers 
to  contribute  much  to  the  contraction  of 
this  cavity.  When  the  chest  enlarges, 
the  lungs  dilate,  following  the  par.etes 
which  expand,  and  each  time  the  thorax 
dilates  in  an  adult  man,  from  thirty  to  forty 
cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  en  er  into 
the  lungs,  and,  when  in  a  state  of  purity, 
composed  of  seventy-three  parts  of  azot, 
twenty-seven  parts  of  oxygen  and  one- 
hundredth  or  two-hundredths  of  carbonic 
acid.  After  the  atmospheric  air  has  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  pulmonary 
structure,  it  is  expelled  by  the  efforts  of 
expiration,  and  its  quantity  is  diminished 
to  thirty  eight  inches  And,  if  examined,  the 
composition  is  not  the  same  :  there  are 
found  certainly  seventy-three  hundredths 
of  azot,  but  the  oxygen,  its  vital  and  re- 
spirable  part,  has  suffered  great  di  minution, 
its  proportion  is  only  fourteen-hundredths  ; 
carbonic  acid  constitutes  the  remaining 
thirteen  hundredths,  and  sometimes  one  or 
two  parts  of  hydrogen  gas  are  found.  It 
is  likewise  altered  by  the  admixture  of 
an  aqueous  vr.pour,  which  condenses  in 
cold  weather  in  passing  out  of  the  nostrils 
and  mouth.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the    humour    of  pulmonary    exhalation. 


These  changes,  compared  with  those  the 
blood  has  suffered  in  its  passage  through, 
the  lungs,  manifestly  indicate  a  reciprocal 
action  of  this  liquid  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  dark  venous  l.lood,  slow 
of  coagulation,  and  separating  much  se- 
rum, loaded  with  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
possesses  only  thirty  degrees  of  heat,  gives 
off  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  its 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  to  constitute  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  pulmonary  vapour ; 
and,  as  oxygen  cannot  enter  ihes»  new 
combinations  without  disengaging  apoition 
of  caloric,  which  rarefies  it  into  gas, 
the  blood  seizes  this  heat,  now  liberated 
with  so  much  greater  facility  as  it  propor- 
tionality loses  its  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
and,  agreeable  to  the  ingenious  experi- 
ments of  Crawford,  its  capacity  for  caloric 
augments  in  the  relation  of  10  :  11  :  5. 

The  blood  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  is  deprived  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
and,  in  becoming  arterial,  is  loaded  with 
oxygen  and  caloric,  which  are  formed  into 
oxyds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  ;  these,  by  a 
fresh  addition  of  oxygen,  which  is  derived 
from  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs,  form 
water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Arterial  blood  becomes  venous  when 
any  cause  suspends  or  retards  is  course, 
as  proved  by  the  following  experiment  of 
J.  Hunter.  He  tied  the  carotid  of  a  dog 
in  two  places,  at  about  four  inches  dis- 
tance; the  blood  which  came  out  of  that 
portion  of  the  artery  between  the  liga- 
tures, wh  n  opened  several  hours  after- 
wards, was  coagulated  and  dark  like  that 
of  the  veins. 

The  blood  flowing  in  small  veins  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  arteries;  and 
often  in  a  copious  bleeding  the  colour  of 
the  blood,  at  first  very  dark,  becomes 
gradually  paler,  so  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  the  blood  which  flows 
exhibits  thequalities  of  that  in  the  arteries, 
which  is  occasioned  by  rendering  a  more 
easy  and  direct  passage  of  the  blood  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins  by  emptying  the 
venous  system. 

Richerand,  in  explaining  the  theory  of 
respiration,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  ox- 
ygen obsorbed  in  uniting  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  every  part  of  the  body,  produces 
the  water  that  dilutes  the  venous  blood, 
which  is  more  fluid,  and  abounds  more  in 
serum  than  arterial  blood  ;  whilst  this  in 
uniting  with  carbon,  forms  an  oxyd  that 
gives  this  blood  a  dark  colour,  constituting 
one  of  its  principal  characteristics.  The 
water  in  the  lungs  exhales,  dissolved  by  the 
air,  and  forms  pulmonary  transpiration  or 
exhalation  ;  the  oxyd  of  carbon,  more  com- 
pletely burnt  by  a  super-addition  of  ox- 
ygen, constitutes  carbonic  acid,  which 
gives  the  air,  passed  by  expiration,  the 
property  of  precipitating  lime-water. 

By  means  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  venous  blood,  we  can  explain  how  the 
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phenomena  of  respiration  continues  in 
every  purl  01  the  body,  and  give  rise  to 
heat  unnormly  spread  throughout  all  our 
organs.  In  proportion  as  the  blood  loses 
its  caloric,  lor  which  its  affinity  or  capa- 
city diminishes  as  it  becomes  venous,  the 
parts  which  give  off  their  hydrogen  and 
carbon  seize  it.  If  the  lungs  were  the 
only  organs  in  which  the  matter  of  heat 
could  oe  disengaged,  the  temperature  of 
these  viscera  shouid  be  much  higher  than 
thai  of  other  parts,  and  experience  proves 
that  it  is  not  sensibly  augmented. 

Rest  harrow.     See  Ononis. 

Kbsta  bovis.  The  rest  harrow  is  so 
called  nccause  it  hinders  the  plough;  hence 
restu  bovh-      See  Ononis. 

RESUSCITATION.  The  restoring  of 
persons,  apparently  dead,  to  life.  Under 
this  head,  strictly  speaking,  is  considered 
the  restoring  of  those  who  faint,  or  have 
breathed  noxious  and  irrespirable  air ; 
yet  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  restoring  of 
those  who  are  apparently  dead  from  being 
immersed  in  a  fluid,  or  by  hanging.  Dr. 
Curi  y,  of  Guy's  hospital,  has  written  a  very 
valuable  treatise  on  this  subject ;  and  such 
is  its  importance,  that  we  have  thought 
proper  to  insert  the  following  account : 

"  From  considering,"  he  observes,  "  that 
a  drowned  person  is  surrounded  by  water 
instead  of  air,  and  that  in  this  situation  he 
makes  strong  and  repeated  efforts  to 
breathe,  we  should  expect  that  the  water 
would  enter  and  completely  fill  the  lungs. 
This  opinion,  indeed,  Was  once  very  ge- 
neral, and  it  still  continues  to  prevail 
among  the  common  people.  Experience, 
however,  has  shewn,  that  unless  the  body 
lies  so  long  in  the  water  as  to  have  its 
living  principle  entirely  destroyed,  the 
quantity  of  fluid  present  in  the  lungs  is  in- 
considerable ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  this  is  the  natural  moisture  of  the  part 
accumulated;  for,  upon  drowning  kittens, 
puppies,  &c.  in  ink,  or  other  coloured 
liquors,  and  afterwards  examining  the 
lungs,  it  is  found  that  very  little  of  the 
coloured  liquor  has  gained  admittance  to 
them.  To  explain  the  reason  why  the 
lungs  of  drowned  animals  are  so  free  from 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
muscles  which  form  the  opening  into  the 
wind-pipe  are  exquisitely  sensible,  and 
contract  violently  upon  the  least  irritation, 
as  we  frequently  experience  when  any 
part  of  the  food  or  drink  happens  to  touch 
them.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a  drowning 
person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air,  the  wa- 
ter rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
is  applied  to  these  muscles,  which  imme- 
diately contract  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shut  up  the  passage  into  the  lungs.  This 
contracted  state  continues  as  long  as  the 
muscles  retain  the  principle  of  life,  upon 
which  the  power  of  muscular  contraction 
depends  ;  when  that  is  gone,  they  become 
relaxed,  and  the  water  enters  the  wind- 


pipe, and  completely  fills  it.  On  dissect* 
ing  the  body  of  a  recently  drowned  animal, 
no  particular  fulness  of  the  vessels  within 
the  skull,  nor  any  disease  of  the  brain  of 
its  membranes,  are  visible.  The  lungs  are 
also  sound,  and  the  branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe generally  contain  more  or  less  of  a 
frothy  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  air, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  colourless 
fluid.  The  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
the  trunks  of  the  large  internal  veins  which 
open  into  it,  and  also  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches  of  the  artery  which  carries  the 
blood  from  this  cavity  through  the  lungs, 
are  all  distended  with  -lark  coloured  blood, 
approaching  almost  to  blackness.  The 
left  cavity  of  the  heart,  on  the  contrary, 
is  nearly,  or  entirely  empty,  as  are  like- 
wise the  large  veins  of  the  lungs  which 
supply  it  with  blood,  and  'he  trunk  and 
principal  branches  of  the  great  artery 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  hence  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  external 
blood-vessels  are  empty;  and  the  fleshy 
parts  areas  pale  as  if  the  animal  had  been 
bled  to  death.  When  a  body  has  lain  in 
the  water  for  some  time,  other  appear- 
ances will  also  be  observable;  such  as, 
the  skin  livid,  the  eyes  blood  shot,  and 
the  countenance  bloated  and  swoln ;  but 
these  appearances,  though  certainly  un- 
favourable, do  not  absolutely  prove  that 
life  is  irrecoverably  gone.  It  is  now 
known,  that  in  the  case  of  drowning,  no 
injury  is  done  to  any  of  the  parts  essential 
to  life ;  but  that  the  right  cavity  of  the 
heart,  together  with  the  veins  and  arteries 
leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are  turgid 
with  blood,  whilst  every  other  part  is  al- 
most drained  of  this  fluid.  The  practice 
of  holding  up  the  bodies  of  drowned  per- 
sons by  the  heels,  or  rolling  them  over  a 
cask,  is  unnecessary;  the  lungs  not  being 
filled  with  any  thing  that  can  be  evacuated 
in  this  way.  Therefore  such  a  practice  is 
highly  dangerous,  as  the  violence  attend- 
ing it  may  readily  burst  some  of  those 
vessels  which  are  already  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  thus  convert  what  was 
only  suspended  animation,  into  absolute 
and  permanent  death.  The  operation  of 
inflating  the  lungs  is  a  perfectly  safe,  and 
much  more  effectual  method  of  removing 
any  frothy  matter  they  may  contain;  and 
whilst  it  promotes  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  also  renders  it  capable  of 
stimulating  the  left  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
exciting  it  to  contraction.  As  soon  as  the 
body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  should 
be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may  have  on, 
and  be  immediately  well  dried.  It  should 
then  be  wrapped  in  dry,  warm  blankets, 
or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from  some  of 
the  by-standers,  and  be  removed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  the  nearest  house  that  can 
be  got  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
fittest  will  be  one  that  has  a  tolerably 
large  apartment,  in  which  a  fire  is  ready, 
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or  can  be  made.  The  body  may  be  car- 
f  ied  in  men's  arms,  or  laid  upon  a  door ; 
or,  in  case  the  house  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  place,  if  a  cart  can  be  procured, 
let  the  body  be  placed  in  it,  on  one  side, 
upon  some  straw,  with  the  head  and  upper 
parts  somewhat  raised  ;  and  in  this  position 
a  brisk  motion  will  do  no  harm.  Whatever 
be  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopted,  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  that  the  head 
be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the 
breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  lay 
the  body  on  a  mattress,  or  a  double  blan- 
ket, spread  upon  a  low  table,  or  upon  a 
door  supported  by  stools ;  the  head  and 
chest  being  elevated  by  pillows.  As  the 
air  of  a  room  is  very  soon  rendered  im- 
pure by  a  number  of  people  breathing  in 
it,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  to  avoid  the 
confusion  and  embarrassment  attending  a 
crowd,  no  more  persons  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  apartment  where  the  body  is 
placed,  than  are  necessary  to  assist  immedi- 
ately in  the  recovery  :  in  general  six  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  these 
should  be  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
of  the  by-standers.  It  will  be  found  most 
convenient  to  divide  the  assistents  into  two 
sets  ;  one  set  being  employed  in  restoring 
the  heat  of  the  body,  while  the  other  in- 
stitutes an  artificial  breathing  in  the  best 
manner  they  are  able.  Every  skilful  per- 
son should  be  provided  with  a  flexible  tube 
made  of  elastic  gum,  half  a  yard  in  length, 
to  introduce  into  the  wind  pipe,  and  also 
with  a  similar  tube  to  which  a  syrynge  can 
be  affixed,  to  be  put  into  the  oesophagus. 
Should  these  not  be  at  hand,  air  should  be 
thrown  into  the  lungs  in  the  best  manner 
that  can  be  suggested  at  the  time.  Should 
it  still  be  found  that  the  air  does  not  pass 
readily  into  the  lungs,  immediate  recourse 
must  be  had  to  another  and  more  effectual 
method  for  attaining  that  object.  As  this 
method,  however,  requires  address,  and 
also  some  knowledge  of  the  parts  about 
the  throat,  we  would  recommend  that 
when  there  is  not  a  medical  gentleman  pre- 
sent, the  mode  already  described  be  tried 
repeatedly  before  this  be  attempted.  As 
a  quantity  of  frothy  matter  occupying  the 
branches  of  the  wind-pipe  and  preventing 
the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  is 
generally  the  circumstance  which  renders 
this  mode  of  inflation  necessary,  the 
mouth  should  be  opened  from  time  to  time 
to  remove  this  matter  as  it  is  discharged. 
While  one  set  of  the  assistants  are  engaged 
in  performing  artificial  respiration,  the 
other  should  be  employed  in  communicat- 
ing  heat  to  the  body.  The  warm  bath  has 
been  usually  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  wrapping  the  body  in  blankets, 
or  woollen  clothes,  strongly  wrung  out  of 
warm  water,  and  renewing  them  as  they 
grow  cool,  besides  being  a  speedier  and 
more    practicable   method   of  imparting 


heat,  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  ad- 
mits of  the  operation  of  inflating  the  lungs 
being  carried  on  without  interruption. 
Until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water 
can  be  got  ready,  other  methods  of  restor- 
ing warmth  may  be  employed  ;  such  as  the 
application  of  dry,  warm  blankets  round 
the  body  and  limbs  ;  bags  of  warm  grains 
or  sand,  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water, 
or  hot  bricks  applied  to  the  hands,  feet, 
and  under  the  arm-pits,  the  bottles  and 
bricks  being  covered  with  flannel :  or  the 
body  may  be  placed  before  the  fire,  or  in 
the  sunshine  if  strong  at  the  time,  and  be 
gently  rubbed  by  the  assistants  with  their 
warm  hands,  or  with  cloths  heated  at  the 
fire  or  by  a  warming-pan.  The  restoration 
of  heat  should  always  be  gradual,  and  the 
warmth  applied  ought  never  to  be  greater 
than  can  be  comfortably  borne  by  the  as- 
sistants. If  the  weather  happen  to  be 
cold,  and  especially  if  the  body  has  been 
exposed  to  it  for  some  time, heat  should  be 
applied  in  a  very  low  degree  at  first :  and 
if  the  weather  be  under  the  freezing  point, 
and  the  body  when  stripped,  feels  cold  and 
nearly  in  the  same  condition  with  one  that 
is  frozen,  it  will  be  necessary  at  first  to 
rub  it  well  with  snow,  or  wash  it  with 
cold  water;  the  sudden  application  of  heat 
in  such  cases,  having  been  found  very  per- 
nicious. In  a  short  time,  however, 
warmth  must  be  gradually  applied.  To 
assist  in  rousing  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  it  has  been  cusiomary  to  apply 
various  stimulating  matters  to  different 
parts  of  the  body.  But  as  some  of  these 
applications  are  in  (hemselves  hurtful, 
and  the  others  serviceable  only  according  to 
the  time  and  manner  ol  their  employment, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  them  particu- 
larly. The  application  of  all  such  matters 
in  cases  of  apparent  death,  is  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  skin  still 
retains  sensibility  enough  to  be  affected  by 
them.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
even  during  life,  the  skin  loses  sensibility 
in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  heat,  and 
does  not  recover  it  again  until  the  natural 
degree  of  warmth  be  restored.  Previous 
to  the  restoration  of  heat,  therefore,  to  a 
drowned  body,  all  stimulating  applications 
are  useless,  and  so  far  as  they  interfere 
with  the  other  measures,  are  also  preju- 
dicial. The  practice  of  rubbing  the  body 
with  salt  or  spirits  is  now  justly  condemn- 
ed- The  salt  quickly  frets  the  skin,  and 
lias  in  some  cases  produced  sores, 
which  were  very  painful  and  difficult  to 
heal  after  recovery.  Spirits  of  all  kinds 
evaporate  fast,  and  thereby,  instead 
of  creating  warmth,  as  they  are  expected 
to  do,  carry  off  a  great  deal  of  heat  from 
the  body.  Spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  of  sal 
volatile,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  brandy  or  other  distilled  spirits,  and  are 
besides  very  distressing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
assistants.    When  there  is  reason  to  think 
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the  skin  has  in  any  degree  recovered  its  niently  done  by  means  of  the  syringe  and 
sensibility,  let  an  assistant  moisten  his  flexible  tube.  The  quantity  of  fluid  thrown 
hand  with  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  eau  de  in  ought  not  to  exceed  half  a  pint,  and 
luce,  and  hold  it  closely  app  ied  to  one  may  be  either  warm  negus,  or  water  with 
part  :  in  this  way  evaporation  is  prevented,  the  addition  of  one  or  other  of  the 
and  the  full  stimulant  effect  of  the  appli-  stimulating  matters  recommended  above, 
cation  obtained.  A  liniment  composed  using,  however,  only  hall  the  quantities 
of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  mentioned  there  As  soon  as  the  pulse  or 
sallad  oil,  well  shaken  together,  would  beating  of  the  heart  can  be  felt,  the  inside 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  stimulating  for  ofthe  nostrils  may  be  occasionally  touch* 
the  purpose,  and  as  it  evaporates  very  ed  wiih  a  fe.ther  dipt  in  spirit  of  harts- 
slowly,  will  admit  of  being  rubbed  on  horn,  or  sharp  mustard  ;  it  being  found  by 
without  producing  cold.  The  places  to  experience,  that  any  irritation  given  to 
which  such  remedies  are  usually  applied,  the  nose,  has  considerable  influence  in 
are,  the  wrists,  ankles,  temples,  and  the  exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles  concern- 
parts  opposite  the  stomach  and  heart,  ed  in  respiration.  When  the  natural 
Tile  intestines,  from  their  internal  situation  breathing  commences,  the  flexible  tube 
and  pectdiar  constitution,  retain  their irri-  and  canula  should  be  withdrawn,  and  any 
tability  longer  than  the  other  parts  of  the  farther  inflation  that  may  be  necessary, 
body,  and,  accordingly,  various  means  performed  by  blowing  into  the  nostril. 
have  been  proposed  tor  increasing  the  Letting  blood  has  been  generally  thought 
action  of  their  fibres,  in  order  to  restore  requisite  in  every  case  of  suspended  anima- 
activity  of  the  whole  system.  Tobacco-  tion.  The  practice,  however,  does  not 
smoke,  injected  by  way  of  clyster,  is  what  appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  any  ra- 
has  been  generally  employed  with  this  tional  principle  at  first,  and  "n  has  been 
view,  and  the  fumig-utor,  or  instrument  continued  from  the  force  of  custom,  rather 
for  administering  it,  makes  a  part  of  the  than  from  any  experienre  of  its  good  ef- 
apparatus  which  is  at  present  distributed  f<cts.  In  the  case  of  drowned  persons 
by  the  different  societies  established  for  there  is  not,  as  in  those  who  suffer  from 
the  recovery  of  drowned  persons.  Ot'laie,  hanging  or  upopkxy,  any  utmsual  fulness 
however,  the  use  of  tobacco-smoke  has  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  quan- 
been  objected  to,  and  upon  very  strong  tity  of  blood  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
grounds  ;  for  when  we  consider  that  the  external  veins,  will  not  sensibly  diminish 
same  remedy  is  successfully  employed  the  accumulation  of  it  in  those  near  the 
with  the  very  opposite  intention,  namely,  heart.  Resides,  bloodletting,  which  al- 
that  of  lessening  the  power  of  contraction  ways  tend  to  lessen  the  action  ofthe  heart 
in  the  muscles,  and  occasioning  the  great-  and  arteries  in  the  living  body,  cannot  be 
est  relaxation  consistent  with  life,  it  must  supposed  to  have  a  direct  ly  opposite  effect 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  doubtful,  in  cases  of  apparent  death  ;  on  the  con- 
if  not  dangerous  remedy,  where  the  pow-  trary,  if  employed  here,  it  will  hazard  the 
ers  of  life  are  already  nearly  exhausted,  entire  destruction  of  those  feeble  powers 
Instead  of  tobacco-smoke  then,  we  would  which  yet  remain,  and  to  increase  and 
recommend  a  clyster,  consisting  of  a  pint  support  which  all  ourendeavoursshotild  be 
or  more  of  water,  moderately  warmed,  directed.  When  the  several  measures  re- 
with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  table-spoon,  commended  above  have  been  steadily 
fuls  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  a  heaped  tea-  pursued  for  an  hour  or  more,  without  any 
spoonful  of  strong  musiard,  or  a  table-  appearance  of  returning  life,  electricity 
spoonful  of  essence  of  peppermint:  in  should  be  tried  ;  experience  having  shewn 
defert  of  one  or  other  of  these,  half  a  gill  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli 
or  more,  of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin  may  be  yet  known,  and  capable  of  exciting  con- 
added,  or  the  warm  water  given  alone,  traction  in  the  heart  and  other  muscles  of 
This  step  however,  need  not  be  taken,  the  body,  after  every  other  stimulus  had 
until  artificial  respiration  has  been  begun;  ceased  to  produce  the  least  effect.  Mode- 
for  it  will  answer  but  little  purpose  to  sti-  rate  shocks  are  found  to  answer  best,  and 
mulate  the  heart  through  the  medium  of  theseshould,atintervals,bcpassedthrough 
the  intestines,  unless  we,  at  the  same  time,  the  chest  in  different  directions,  in  order, 
supply  the  left  cavity  with  blood  fitted  to  if  possible,  to  rouse  ihe  heart  to  act. 
act  upon  it ;  which  we  cannot  do  without  Shocks  may  likewise  be  sent  through  the 
first  removing  the  collapsed  state  of  the  limbs,  and  along  the  spine  ;  but  we  are 
lungs,  and  promoting  the  passage  of  the  doubtful  how  far  it  is  safe  or  useful  to  pass 
blood  through  them  by  a  regular  inflation,  them  through  the  brain,  as  some  have  re- 
As  the  stomach  is  a  highly  sensible  part,  commended.  The  body  may  be  conve- 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  heart  niently  insulated,  by  placing  it  on  a  door, 
and  brain,  the  introductoin  of  some  mode-  supported  by  a  number  of  quart  bottles, 
rately  warm  and  stimulating  liquor  into  whose  sides  are  previously  wiped  with  a 
it,  seems  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  dor-  towel  to  remove  any  moisture  they  may 
mant  powers  of  life.    This  is  very  conve-  have  contracted.     By  experiments  made 
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on  different  animals,  it  is  found  that  the  pain  in  the  breast  or  side,  increased  on 
blood  passes  through  the  lungs  most  readily  inspiration,  and  accompanied  with  frequent, 
when  they  are  fully  distended  with  air;  and  full  or  hard  pulse,  and  sometimes  with 
consequently,  that  if  the  lungs  of  a  drown-  cough.  Here  the  taking  away  some  blood 
od  person  are  inflated,  and  kept  in  the  from  the  arm,  or  the  application  of  cup. 
expanded,  state  whilst  the  electric  shock  ping-glasses,  leeches,  or  a  blister,  over  the 
is  passed  through  the  chest,  the  blood  ac-  seat  of  the  pain,  will  be  very  proper;  but 
cumulated  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart  the  necessity  for  these  measures,  as  well 
and  its  vessels,  will  move  forward  without  as  the  time  for  putting  them  in  practice, 
any  resistance,  should  the  heart  be  brought  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
to  contract  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  shock  tion  of  a  medical  person.  Dull  pain  in 
is  given,  let  the  lungs  he  emptied  of  the  the  head,  lasting  sometimes  for  two  or 
air  they  contain,  and  filled  again  with  three  days,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
fresh  air;  then  pass  another  shock,  and  complaint  in  those  who  are  recovered  from 
repeat  this  until  the  heart  is  brought  into  this  and  from  the  other  states  of  suspended 
action,  or  until  it  appear  that  all  farther  animation  ;  and  here  also  a  moderate  bleed- 
attempts  are  useless.  In  order  more  cer-  ing  from  the  neck,  either  with  the  lai.cet 
tainly  to  pass  the  shock  through  the  heart,  or  with  cupping-glasses,  may  prove  ser- 
place   the    knob    of  one  discharging  rod    viceable. 

above  the  collar-bone  of  the  right  side,  In  hanging  the  external  veins  ol  the 
and  the  knob  of  the  other  above  the  short  neck  are  compressed  by  the  cord,  and  the 
ribs  of  the  left:  the  position  of  the  dis-  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  thereby 
charging  rods,  however,  may  be  changed  impeded  from  the  moment  that  suspension 
occasionally,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  of  ukes  place;  but  as  the  heart  continues  to 
the  shock.  Two  thick  brass  wires,  each  act  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  wind-pipe 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  passed  through  is  closed,  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  the 
the  two  glass  tubes,  or  wooden  cases,  well  head  during  this  interval,  is  necessarily 
varnished,  and  having  at  one  end  a  knob,  accumulated  there.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
and  at  the  other  a  ring  to  fasten  the  brass  hanged  persons  the  face  is  greatly  swoln, 
chain  to,  form  very  convenient  discharging,  and  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour  :  the 
rods  ;  and  by  means  of  them,  the  shock  eyes  are  commonly  suffused  with  blood, 
may  be  administered  without  the  risk  of  enlarged,  and  prominent.  On  dissection, 
its  being  communicated  to  the  assistants,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  found 
or  carried  off  by  the  skin  being  wet.  considerably  distended  ;  but  in  general, 
When  the  patient  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  no  further  marks  of  disease  appear  within 
be  able  to  swallow,  he  should  be  put  into  the  skull.  The  lungs  are  found  generally 
a  warm  bed,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  quite  collapsed,  and  free  from  frothy 
somewhat  raised  by  means  of  pillows,  matter.  The  heart  and  the  large  blood- 
Plenty  of  warm  wire-whey,  ale-posset,  or  vessels  adjoining  to  it,  exhibit  the  same 
other  light  and  moderately  nourishing  appearances  as  in  the  bodies  of  drowned 
drink,  should  now  be  given,  and  gentle  persons.  From  the  great  accumulation  of 
sweating  promoted,  by  wrapping  the  feet  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  many 
and  legs  in  flannels  well  wrung  out  o;'  hot  have  beenofopinion.that  hangingkills chief- 
water.  If  the  stomach  and  bowels  feel  ly  by  inducing  apoplexy  ;  but  the  following 
distended  and  uneasy,  a  clyster,  consisting  experiment  made  at  Edinburgh  several 
of  a  pint  of  warm  water,  with  a  table  years  ago,  by  an  eminent  medical  professor 
spoonful  of  common  salt,  or  an  ounce  or  there,  clearly  proves,  that  in  hanging,  as 
more  of  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salt,  dissolved  well  as  in  drowning,  the  exclusion  of  air 
in  it,  may  be  administered.  The  general  from  the  lungs  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
practice,  in  this  case,  is  to  give  an  emetic  ;  death.  A  dog  was  suspended  by  the 
but  considering  that  the  powers  of  the  ma-  neck  with  a  cord,  an  opening  having  been 
chine  are  still  very  weak,  the  agitation  of  previously  made  in  the  wind-pipe,  below 
vomiting  iscertainly  hazardous.  The  patient  that  place  where  the  cord  was  applied,  so 
should  on  no  account  be  left  alone,  until  as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.  In  this 
the  senses  are  perfectly  restored,  and  he  state  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  three 
be  able  to  assist  himself;  several  persons  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time 
having  relapsed  and  been  lost,  from  want  the  circi  lation  and  breathing  went  on. 
of  proper  attention  to  them,  after  the  He  was  then  cut  down,  without  appearing 
vital  functions  were,  to  all  appearance,  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  experi- 
completely  established  Either  from  the  ment.  The  cord  was  now  shifted  below 
distention  which  the  arteries  of  the  lungs  the  opening  into  the  wind-pipe,  so  as  to 
have  suffered,  or  from  the  sudden  change  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  10  the  lungs  ; 
from  great  coldness  toconsiderable  warmth,  and  the  animal  being  again  suspended,  he 
it  now  and  then  happens,  that  the  patient  was  completely  dead  in  a  few  minutes. 
is  attacked,  soon  after  recovery,  with  in-  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that 
flammation  of  some  of  the  parts  within  the  the  same  measures  recommended  for 
chest.    This  occurrence  is  pointed  out  by    drowned  persons,  are  also  necessary  here  ; 
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RETROVERSION. 
version  of. 

REVERBATORY  FURNACE.  See  Fur- 
nuce. 

REVULSION.      (Revulsio,    from   revel- 


.  this  addition,  that  opening  the  jugular  are  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  back  of 
veins,  or  applying  cupping-glasses  to  the  the  ear  which  is  opposite  to  the  septum 
neck,  will  tend  considerably  to  facilitate  which  divides  the  concha  and  scapha. 
the  restoration  of  life,  by  lessening  the  Their  use  is  to  draw  the  ear  backwards, 
quantity  of"  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  and  stretch  the  concha, 
of  the  head,  and  thereby  taking  oft' the  Retrocedent  gout.  See  Arthritis. 
pressure  from  the  brain.  "  Except  in  per-  RETROVERSION.  See  Uterus,  Retro- 
sons  who  are  very  full  of  blood,  the  quan- 
tity taken  away  need  seldom  exceed  an 
ordinary  lea  cupful,  which  will  in  general 
be  sufficient  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the 

head,  without    weakening   the   powers  of  lo,  to  draw  away.)     An  old  term   used  by 
lit'.  the    humoral  pathologists,  signifying  the 

RETE.  A  net.     A  congeries  of  vessels,    drawing  of  humours  a  contrary  way. 
or  any  animal  substance  resembling  a  net.        RHABARBARUM.      (From    Rha,   and 
Rktk  malpiiirii.     A  fine  net-work  of  the    barbarus,  wild;  so  called  because  it  was 
extremities  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Rha.  now 

Rktk  mikabtle.  A  network  of  blood-  called  the  Wolgar,  in  Russia.)  Rheon. 
vessels  in  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  quad-  Rheum.  Rhoeum.  Barbaria.  Lapathum 
rupeds.  orientule-     Lapathum  chinense      Rhabarba- 

RETE  IVf  UCOSU.Vf .  Corpus  reticulare.  rum  verum.  lihabnrbarum  tartaricum.  Rhu- 
Corpns  mucosum.  Mucus  Mtdphigii.  A  barb.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1732  that 
mucous  substance,  deposited,  in  a  net-like  naturalists  became  acquainted  with  any 
form,  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  plant  which  seemed  to  afford  the  Rha- 
which  covers  the  sensible  cutaneous  pa-  barbarum  officinale,  when  some  plants 
pillae,  connects  the  epidermis  with  the  received  from  Russia  by  Jussieu  at  Paris, 
cutis,  and  gives  the  colour  to  the  body:  in  and  Rhaud  at  Chelsea,  were  said  to  supply 
Europeans  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  in  Ethio-  this  important  desideratum,  and  as  such, 
pians  black.     See  Skin.  were    adopted    by    Linnaeus,    in    his   first 

RETICULAR.  {Raticularis,  from  rete,  edition  of  the  species  Plantarum,  under, 
a  net.)     Interwoven  like  a  net.  the  name  of  Rheum  Rhabarbarum.     This, 

RETIFOR.VL     (Retiformis,  from  rete,  a   however,  was  not  generally  received  as  the 
net,  and  forma,  resemblance.)    Net-like.        genuine   rhubarb  plant;  and  with  a  view 
RETINA.      (From   rete,  a   net.)      Jim-    to  ascertain  this  matter  more  completely, 
phiblestroides.      The    third    or    innermost    Kaw  Boerhaave  procured  from  a  Tartarian 
membrane  of  the  eye,  expanded  round  the    rhubarb  merchant  the  seeds  of  those  plants 
choroid  coat,  to  the  ciliary  ligament.     It    whose  roots  he  annually  sold,  and  which . 
is  the  true  organ  of  vision,  and  is  formed    were  admitted  at  Peters  burgh  to  he  the 
by  an  expansion  of  the  pulp  of  the  optic    true  rhubarb.    These  seeds  were  soon  pro- 
nerve,  pagated,    and    were    discovered    by    De 
Retinaculum.     (From  retineo,   to  prop    Gorter  to   produce  two  distinct  species, 
or  restrain.)     An  instrument  for  keeping   viz.  the    R.  Rhabarbarum  of  Linnaeus,  or 
the  bowels  in  their  place.  as  it  has  since  been  called,  the  R.  Undu- 
RETORT.       (Retorta,    from    retorqueo,    latum,  and  another  species,  a  specimen  of 
to  bend  back  again  ;  probably    so  called    which  was  presented  to  Linnaeus,  who  de- 
because  its  neck  was  curved  and  bent  back   dared  it   to  be  a  new  one,  and   was  first 
again.)     A  chemical  vessel  employed  for    mentioned   in    the    second    edition  of  the 
many  distillations,  and  most  frequently  for   species  Plantarum,  in   1762,  by  the  name 
those  which  require  a  degree  of  heat  stipe-    of   R    Palmatum.     Previous  to  ths  time 
rior  to  that  of  boding  wa'er.     They  differ    De  Gorier  had  repeatedly  sent  its  seeds  to 
in  form  and  materials:  when  pierced  with    Linnaeus,  but  the  young  plants  which  they 
a  little  hole  in  their  roof,  they  are  called    produced  constantly   perished;  at  length 
tubulated  retorts.    They  are  made  ofcom-   he   obtained    the  fresh    root,   which    suc- 
mon  glass,  stone  ware,  and  iron                      ceeded  very  well  at  Upsall,  and  afterwards 
Rktuactou  anguli  oiiis.     See   Buccina-   enabled  the  younger  Linnaeus  to  describe 
tor.                                                                       tins  plant,  ann.  1767.     But   two  years  an- 
RETRAHENTES    AURIS.       Posterior    tecedent  to  this,  Ur.  Hope's  account  of  the 
awis  of    Winslow.     Retrahentes    auricula:    Rheum   palmatum,  as  it  grew  in  the  bot- 
of  Albinus      Dfprimens  uuriculx  of  Doug-    anic  garden  near  Edinburgh  had  been  read 
las.       Retrahentes   auricufam    of    Cowper,    before  the  Royal  Socety  at  London;  and 
and   mnstoido   ronchimen  of  Dumas      Two    of  the  great  estimation  in  which  this  plant* 
small   bundles  of  muscular  fibres  which    was  held   by  him,  we  have  the  following 
arise  from  the  external  and  posterior  part    proof:  "  From    the    perfect   similarity  of 
of  the   mastoid   process  of  the  temporal   this  root  wuh  the  best  foreign  rhubarb,  hi 
bon<*  immediately   above-    the   insertion  of   taste,  smell,   colour,  and  ptirgat ire  quali- 

thesterno-ckido-mastoidtus  muscle.  They  ties,  wc  cannot  doubt  of  our  being  at  last 
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possessed  of  the  plant  which  produces  the  moderately  purgative.  The  qualities  of 
true  rhubarb,  and  may  reasonably  enter-  this  root,  says  Dr.  Culfen,  are  vhat  of  a 
tain  the  agreeable  expectation  of  its  prov-  gentle  purgative,  and  so  gentle  that  it  is 
ing  a  very  important  acquisition  to  Bri-  often  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  bulk 
tain."  of  the  dose  required,  which  in  adults  must 

But  from  the  relation  we  have  given,  it    be  from  Jss  to  3j-     When  given  in  a  largo 
appiars  that  both  the  seeds  of  ihe  R.  Hal-    dose  it  will  occasion  some  griping,  as  Other 
matum,    and    the    R.    UnduUuim,     vvere    purgatives  do;  but  it  is  hardly  ever  In  at- 
transmitted   to    Petersburgh,  as   those  of  ing  10  the  system,  or  shews  the  other  cf- 
the  true  rhubarb;  we  are  therefore  to  con-    ftxts  of  the  more  drastic  purgatives    The 
elude,  that  the  former  species  has  an  equal    purgative  quality   is  accompanied  with  a 
claim  to  this  importance   with  the  latter;    bitterness,  which  is   often  useful  in  resto- 
and  from  further  inquiries  made  in  Russia,    ring  the  tone  of  the  stomach  when  it  las 
there   is  the    best  authority   for  believing    been  los< ;   and,  for   the  most  part,  its  bit- 
that  the   R.  Compactum   also  affords    his    terness  makes  it  sit  better  on  the  stomach 
very  useful  drug.     Tlie  seeds  of  the  R.    than  many  other  purgatives  do.     Its  ope- 
Palmatnm   were  first  introduced  into  Bri-    ration  joins  well   with  neutral    laxatives; 
tain    m    1762,  by    Dr.  Hounsy    (who   sent    and  boih  together  operate  in  a  lesser  dose 
them  from  Russia,)  and  were  supposed  to    than  either  of  them   would  singly.    Some 
be  apart  of  thai  already  mentioned;  and    degree   of  s  ypticity    is  alwa\s  evident  in 
since  their  prosperous  cultivation   by  the    this  medicine;  and    as    this  quality  acts 
late  professor  of  bo  any  at  Edinburgh,  the    when  that  of  the  purgative  has  ceased,  so, 
propagation  of  this  plant  has  been  gradu-    in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  when  any  evacuation 
ally  extended  to  most  of  our  English   gar-     is  proper,  rhubarb  h..s  been  considered  as 
dens,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  which    the  most  proper  remedy  to  be  employed.  It 
promises  in  time  to  supersede  the  imports-    must,  however,  be  remarked  here,  that  in 
tion   of    he   foreign   root.     Two  sorts  ot    many  cases  of  diarrhoea,  no  further  evacua- 
rhubarb  roots   are   usually   imported  into    tion  than  what  is  occasioned    by    the  dis- 
tbis    country    for    med'eal    use,    viz.    the    ease,  is  necessary  or  proper.     The   use  of 
Chinese,  and    the    Tartury    rhubarb;   the    rhubarb,    in    substance,   for    keeping   the 
first  is  in  oblong  pieces,  flattish   on  one    belly  regular,  for   which   it   is  frequently 
side,  and  convex  on  the  others  compact,    employed,  is  by   no  means  proper,  as  the 
h  rd,  heavy,  internally  of  a  dull   red  co-    adstnngent  quality  is  ready  to  un<io  what 
loni'j  variegated  with    yellow  and    white,    the  purgative   has  done;   but   it  is  found 
and    when    recently    pow dosed,    appears    that  the   purpose  mentioned  may  be  ob- 
ytllow,  but  on  being  kept   be>  omes  gra-    tained  by   it,  if  the  rhubarb  is  chewed  in 
dually  redder      The    second   is  the    most    the  mouth,  and  no  more  is  swallowed  than 
valuable,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  roundish    what   the   saliva    has    dissolved.     And  it 
pieces,    with   a    large    hole    through    ihe    must  be  remarked,  that    in   this   way  em- 
middle  of  each  ;  it  is  more  sof  and  triable    ployed  it  is   very   useful  to  dyspeptic  per- 
than  the    former  sort,  and  exhibits,  when    sons.    Analogous  to  this,  is  the  use  of  rhu- 
broken,  many  streaks  of  a   brignt  red  co-    barb  in  solution,  in   which  it   appears  to 
lour.     "The    marks  of  'he   goodness   of   me,  that  the  adstring»nt  quality  is  not  so 
rhubarb   are,  the   liveliness  of  its   colour    largely  extracted  as  to  operate  so  power- 
when  cut;  its  being  firm  and  solid,  but    fully  as  when  the  rhubarb  was  employed  in 
not  flinty  or  hard  ;  its  being  easily  pulver-    substance." 

able,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a  The  offi  inal  preparations  of  this  drug 
fine  bright  yellow  colour;  its  imparting  to  are,  a  watery  and  a  vinous  infusion,  a 
the  spitile  when  chewed  a  deep  saffron  simple  and  a  compound  tincture  It  is 
tinge,  and  not  proving  slimy  or  mucilagi-  also  an  ingredient  in  different  compositions; 
nous  in  the  mouth;  its  taste  is  subacrid,  as,  the  elixir  ex  aloe  et  rheo,  pilula:  sto- 
bitterish,  and  somewhat  styptic;  the  smell  machica:,  and  some  others, 
lightly  aromatic."  Rhabarbaru.m   album.      See    Mechoac- 

The  purgative  qualities  of  rhubarb  are    anna 
extracted  more  perfectly  by  water  than  by        Rhabarbaru:*  antkujorum.      See  Rl.a- 
rectified  spirit:  the  root  remaining  afier  ponticum. 

the  action  of  water  is  almost  if  not  wholly  Rhabarbaru.m  bioscobidis.  See  Jiha- 
inactive;  whereas  after  repeated  digestion   ponticum. 

in  spirit,  it  proves  still  very  considerably  Uhabarbartm  monachorcm.  Mppola- 
purgative.  The  virtue  of  a  watery  infu-  pathum.  Patentia.  Monks  rhubarb  Gap. 
sion,  on  bein:  inspissated  by  a  gentle  heat  den  patience.  This  root,  which  .s  sup- 
is  so  much  diminished,  that  a  drachm  of  posed  to  possess  the  virtues  of  rhubarb, 
the  extract  is  s.id  to  have  scarcely  any  but  in  an  inferior  degree,  is  obtained  from 
greater  effect  than  a  scruple  of  ihe  root  in  the  Rumex  patienlia  of  Linnaeus,  and,  ac- 
substance.  The  spirituous  tincture  loses  cording  to  Professor  Murray,  from  the 
less;  halfa  drachm  of  this  extract  proving  Rumex  alpinut  of  Linnaeus.    It  is  obviously 
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»ore  adstringent  than  rhubarb,  but  comes   loose  spongy  texture;  is  more  adstrii^ent 

than  rhubarb,  and  less  purgative  ;  iffthis 


riuge 
two  or  three  drachms  are 


very  far  short  of  its  purgative  virtue 

Rhabarbarum    sibiricum.      The    plant  last  intention. 

directed  for  medicinal    purpose  *  by  tins  required  for  a  dose. 

name  is  the  Rheum  unduUitum  ,-  feliis  sub-  Rhapoxticcm     vulgahe      officixaruM. 

villous   vndulatis  petiolis  tequalibvt  of  Lin-  Centuurium  majus-    Greater  centaury.    The 

naeus      It  possesses  similar  virtues  to  those  root  of  tins  plan    Centaurea  centaureum  of 

of  the  palmate   species,  and  is  in  common  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  used  as  an  aper<_nt 


use  in  Russia 

RltA  BARB  ARUM    TARTARICUM. 

barburum 

Rhabarbarum    verum.       See 
barum, 

Riiachialgia.       (From   §*£'?, 
of  the  buck,  and  cthya,  pain.) 
the  spine  of  the  buck. 


and  corroboi  ant  in  alvine  fluxes.     It  is  now 

See  Rha-   totally  discarded  from  the  Materia  Mtdica 

of  this  country. 

Rhabar-        RHATAN1A.     This  substance  has  been 

long  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  pr#rt 

the  spine    wine;  it  is  the  production  of  Peru,  and  is 

A  pain  in    probably  the    tool  of  die  enchona  cordi- 

folia.     It  is  described  as  ex.ernally  resem- 

RACHIS  CPa^«;,the  spineof  the  back.)  blinpr  the  roo  ofthe  rubiatinctorum,to  the 
See  Spine.  taste,beingaromatic,bitterandveryadstrin- 

Ruachisagra.  (From  g*X";,  die  spine  gent;  its  .nftision  or  decoction  turns  black 
of  the  buck,  and  *>§*,  a  prey.)  A  spe-  with  sulphate  of  iron  and  precipitates  tan- 
cies  of  gout  fixed  in  die  spine  ofthe  bark.    inn.      The    principal  virtues  appear  to    re- 

Ruachita.  (From  §*^,'f,  tiie  spine  of  side  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  which 
the  back.)  A  muscle  belonging  to  the  is  thick  and  resinous.  An  opinion  prevails 
spine  of  the  back.  that  the  s.  bstance  sold  in  the  shops  under 

Riiachitis.     See  Rachitis.  the    name  of  foreign    extract   of  bark  is 

Rhacosis.       (Irom    gaxoc,    a  rap.)      A    made  from  the  rhatania. 
ragged  excoriation  ofthe  relaxed  scrotum.        It  is  well  known  that  the  med.cal  virtues 

RHAGADES  (From  ^nyvv/ui,  to  break  of  this  root  are  powerfully  tonic.  In  debility 
or  bruise.)  Chaps  Clefs.  Malignant,  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
dry,  and  deep  cutaneous  fissures  tism,  fluor  albus,  and  in  intermittent  fevers 

Rhacoides  (From  g=t£,  a  grape-berry,  it  has  been  employ  d  with  good  effect, 
and  i/<foc,  a  likeness;  so  called  from  its  While  given  in  doses  similar  to  cinchona,  it 
likeness  in  colour  to  a  grape-seed  )  Applied  has  the  advantage  of  being  only  one  third 
to  the  retiform  tunic  of  the  eye.  the  price  of  that  substance. 

RHAMNI     BACCiE.       Bu'ckthorn-ber-        Rhf.i  radix.     Rhubarb  root, 
ries.  Rueume.     (From  gsa>,  to   flow.)     A  de- 

RHAMNUS.     (From  g*«»,   to   destroy,    fluxion,  a  common  cold  or  catarrh, 
because  of  its  many  thorns  )     The  name  of       RHEUM.     (From    Rha,  a  river  in  Rus- 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,    sia.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
Class,     Pentundria.       Order,    Jtfofogynia.    the  Linnaean  system.     Class,   Enneandria. 
Buckthorn.  Order,  Trigynia.     See  Rhabarbarum. 

Rhamnus  catharticus  The  systema-  Rheum  palmatum.  The  systematic 
tic  name  of  the  buckthorn.  See  Spina  name  of  the  officinal  rhubarb  See  Rha- 
cer-vina.  barburum. 

Ruamxus  frangula.  The  systematic  Rheum  rhapoxticum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  black  alder.  See  Fran-  name  of  the  rhapontic  rhubarb.  See  Rha- 
gula.  ponticum. 

Ruamnus  zizyphis.  yfhe  systematic  Rueum  undulatum.  The  systematic 
name  ofthe  tree  which  affords  thejujubs.  name  of  the  officinal  rhabarbarum  sibiri- 
S*e  Jujubm.  cum.     See  Rhubarbaricutn  sibiricum 

Riiaphanus.     See  Raphanus.  RHEUMA.     (From  gtu>,  to  flow.)     The 

Riiapoxtic.      A    teHn   applied   to   rhu-   discharge  from  the  nostrils  or  lungs  aris- 


barb 

Rhapontic,    rhubarb.         See     Rhaponti- 
cum. 

Rhapoxticim.      (The  Rha   of   Pontus, 

i.  e.  the  Rha,  in   Russia,   a  river  on  whose 

ks  it  grew.)     Rhabarbarum  dioscoridis. 

Rhabarbarum    antiqunrum.       Tlje     root    of 


ing  from  cold  :  hence  the  following  lines 
ofthe  scho  1  of  Salernum  : 

Si  Jluit  ad  pectus,  dicatur  rheuma  ca- 
ttirrhus, 

Ad    fauces     branchus,    ad    nares     esto 


coryza. 
RHEUM  ATISMUS 


(From  fiVfjntri^mt 


this  plant,  Rheum  rhapontiewn  of  Linnaeus,  to  be  afflicted  with  defl"Xio"S.)     Dolores 

appears  to  have  been    the  true  rhubarb  of  rheumatici  el  arthritici  of  Hoffman.     Myo- 

the  ancients.     By  some   it  is  confounded  sitis  of  Sagar.     This  term  is  so  called  from 

with  the  modern  rhubarb,  though  consi-  its  being  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense 

dcrably  different  from  that  root  in  appear-  as  rheuma  ,-  but,  in   the  present  day,  the 

ance,  as  well  as  in  quality.     The  rhapontic  meaning  of  this  word  is  applied  to  a  genus 

is  of  s.  dusky  colour  on  its  surface,  and  a  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexiae,  and  order 
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phlegmasia   of  Cullen ;    characterised  by   occasioning    any   inflammation    or  lever  ; 
pvretna,  pains  in  the  joints,  increased    by    and  m  this  manner  the  complaint  contin 
the  action  of  (he  muscles  belonging  10  the   often  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  length 
joint,  and  heat  on   the  part.     The   blood,    goes  off 

after  venesection,  exh  bits  an  mflamma-  No  danger  is  attendant  on  chronic  rhett- 
tory  crust.  Rheumatism  terminates  in  matism  ;  but  a  person  having  been  once 
arthrodynia,  lumbago,  and  ischias.  Itheu-  attacked  with  it,  is  ever  afterwards  more 
matism  is  distinguished  into  acute  and  or  less  liable  to  returns  of  it  j  and  an  in- 
chronic.  The  acute  is  preceded  by  shiver-  curable  anchylosis  is  sometimes  formed,  in 
ing,  heat,  thirst,  and  frequent  pulse;  after  consequence  of  wry  frequent  relapses, 
which  the  pain  commences,  and  soon  fixes  Neither  is  the  acute  rheumatism  frequently 
on  the  joints.  The  chronic  rheumatism  is  accompanied  with  much  danger  ;  but,  in  a 
distinguished  by  pain  in  the  joints,  without  tew  instances,  the  patient  has  been  dc- 
pyrexia,  and  is  divided  into  three  spec  ies;  stroyed  by  general  inflammation,  and,  now 
lumbago,  affecting  the  loins;  and  ischias,  and  then,  by  a  metastasis  to  some  vital 
or  scliiatica,  affecting  the  hip,  and  arthvo-  part,  such  as  the  head  and  lungs.  Acute 
dynia,  or  pains  in  the  joints.  The  acii'e  rheumatism,  although  accompanied  with  a 
species  mostly  terminate  in  one  of  these  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  in 
species.  particular  parts,  has  seldom   been  known 

Rheumatism  may  arise  at  all  times  of  the  to  terminate  in  suppuration  ;  but  a  serous 
year,  when  there  are  frequent  vicissitudes  or  gelatinous  effusion  tak«s  place, 
of  the  weather,  from  heat  to  cold,  but  the  Rheumatism  seldom  proving  fatal,  very 
spring  and  autumnare  the  se»sons  in  which  few  opportunities  have  offered  for  disscc- 
it  is  most  prevalent ;  and  it  attacks  per-  tions  of  the  disease.  In  the  few  which 
sons  of  all  ages;  but  very  young  people  have  occurred,  the  same  appearances  have 
are  less  subject  to  it  than  adults.  been  observed    in  inflammatory  fever,  as 

Obstructed  perspiration,  occasioned  ei-    effusion  within  the  cranium,  and  now  and 
ther  by    wearing   wet  clothes,    laying   in    then  affections  of  some  of  the  viscera. 
damp  linen,  or  damp  rooms,  or  by  being        Ruibesia.      (From     ribes,    a    currant.) 
exposed  to  cool  air  when  the  body  has  been    See  Ribes  nigrum,  Itibes  rubrum,  and  Fruits, 
much    heated  by  exercise,  is   the  cause    summer. 

which  usually  produces  rheumatism.  Those  Riiix^jus.  (Rhinteus,  sc.  mu s cuius  ; 
who  are  muchafflicted  with  this  complaint,  from  ptv,  the  nose.)  See  Compressor  nans. 
are  very  apt  to  be  sensible  of  the  approach  Rhinkxciiytks.  (From  g<e,  the  nose, 
of  wet  weather,  by  finding  wandering  pains  and  *yx,va,>  to  pour  in.)  A  syringe  for  the 
about  them  at  thai  period.  nose. 

Acme  rheumatism  usually  comes  on  Riiixophoxia.  (From  j/v,  the  nose,  and 
with  lassitude  and  rigors,  succeeded  by  <patv»,  the  voice.)  A  nasal  voice, 
heat,  thirst,  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  a  Rhizagha.  (From  g'f«t,  the  root,  and 
hard  pulse;  soon  after  which,  excruciating  a.y£tvce,to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  taking 
pains  are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  the  roots  or  stumps  of  teeth, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  joints  of  the  RHODIA.  (From  gocTov,  a  rose;  so 
shoulder,  wrist,  knees,  and  ankles,  or  called  because  its  root  smells  like  the 
perhaps  in  the  hip;  and  these  keep  shifting  damask  rose.)  The  radix  rhodixofsome 
from  one  joint  to  another,  leaving  a  red-  pharmacopoeias  is  the  produce  of  the 
ness  and  swelling  in  every  part  they  have  Rlwdiola  rosea  of  Linnaeus,  called  rose- 
occupied,  as  likewise  a  great  tendency  to  wort.  When  dry,  it  has  a  very  pleasant 
the  touch.  Towards  evening  ihere  is  smell,  resembling  that  of  the  damask  rose, 
usually  an  exacerbation,  or  increase  of  fe-  In  this  odorous  matter  the  medical  virtue 
ver;  and,  during  the  night;  the  pains  be-  of  the  root  resides-  Poultices  in  which 
come  more  severe,  and  shift  from  one  joint  this  root  enters  as  i  chief  ingredient  are 
to  another.  said  to  allay  violen^ains  of  the  head 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  some  Rhodium  lioxim.  (From  gc:fov,  a  rose  ; 
degree  of  sweating  usually  occurs;  but  it  a  wood  which  smells  like  roses.)  Rhodium, 
is  seldom  so  copious  as  either  to  remove  or  rosr  -wood.  The  wood  or  root  of  a  tree 
the  pains  or  to  prove  critical.  In  the  be-  supposed  to  be  'he  Genista  canariansis  of 
ginning,  the  urine  is  without  any  sediment;  Linnaeus.  It  is  brought  from  the  Canary 
but  as  the  disease  advances  in  its  progress,  islands.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained  froni 
and  the  fever  admits  of  considerable  re-  it,  which  is  used  principally  as  a  perfurodf 
missions,  a  lateritious  sediment  is  deposit-  but  possesses  cordial  and  corroborant  vir- 
cd  ;  but  this  by  no  means  proves  critical,      tues.     It  is  also  an   ingredient  in  the  com- 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended  with  position  of  powders  for  the  destruction  of 
pa  :;s  in    the  head,  shoulders,  knees,  and    ;ais. 

other  large  joints,  which  at  times  are  con-  RlIODODFNT)RON.  (From  fcfcv,  a 
fined  to  one  particular  part,  and  at  others  rose,  and  <fr.-<fgc»,  a  tree;  so  called  be- 
shif;.  from  one  joint  to  another,  without  cause  its  flowers  resemble  the  rose)     1 
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The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn  a- an  system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order, 
JSionogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
oleander.  Rose-bay-  Yellow-flowered 
rhododendron.  Rhododendron  chrysanthe- 
mum Linnxi  .—folds  oblongis  impunctis  su- 
pra scabris  venosissimis,  corolla  rotuta  irre- 
gulnri,  gemmajlorifmi  ferrugineo-tomentosa. 
This  species  of  rhododendron  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  in  Britain  ;  it  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  affecting  mountainous  situations, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant  and  its  medical  virtues  were 
first  described  in  1747,  by  Gmelin  and 
Ilaller.  Little  attention,  however,  was 
paid  to  it,  till  the  year  1779,  when  it  was 
strongly  recommended  l>y  Koelpin  as  an 
efficacious  medicine,  not  only  in  rheuma- 
tism and  gout,  but  even  in  venereal  cases ; 
and  it  is  now  very  generally  employed  in 
chronic  rheumatisms,  invarious  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use,  have  a  bitterish 
subadstringent  taste.  Taken  in  a  large 
dose,  they  prove  a  narcotic  poison  ;  and, 
in  moderate  doses,  they  are  said  to  oc- 
casion heat,  thirst,  a  degree  of  delirium,  and 
a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  parts  affected. 

As  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  this 
shrub,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  may  probably 
be  found  an  addition  to  the  materia  mtdica. 
Dr.  Home,  who  tried  it  unsuccessfully  in 
some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  says,  "It 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sedatives  which  we  have,  as,  in  most  of 
the  trials,  it  made  the  pulse  remarkably 
slow,  and  in  one  patient  reduced  it  to 
thirty-eight  beats.  And  in  other  cases,  in 
Which  the  rhododendron  has  been  used  at 
Edinburgh,  it  has  been  productive  of  good 
efl'ec's,  and  accordingly  it  is  now  intro- 
duced into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia." 
The  manner  of  using  this  plant  by  the 
Siberians,  was  by  putting  two  drachms  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen  pot,  with 
about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night ;  and  this 
they  took  in  the  morning,  and  by  repeating 
it  three  or  four  times,  generally  effected  a 
cure. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHEMUM.    The 

systematic  name  of  the  oleander,  or  rose- 
bay.   See  Rhododendron. 

Rhodoi.a  rosea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rose-wort.  See   Rliodia. 

RuonoMKi.i.  (From  §;ifoi\  the  rose,  and 
/uiKi,  honey)   Honej  of  roses. 

Run: mios   PETAL*.   Ui-il  poppy  petals. 

RHCEAS  (From  gta>,  to  flow")  The  wild 
poppy  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Papavcr 
er  rati  cum. 

RHOMBOIOEUS.  (From  po/ut£cc,a  geo- 
metrical figure,  whose  sides  are  equal  but 
not  right-angled,  and  hJW,  resemblance  ) 
Rhovtboidcus  major  and  minor.  Rhomboides 
of   Douglas,  Winslow,   and  Cowper  ;  and 
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Ceroid  dorso  scapulaire  of  Dumas.    This 
muscle,  which  is  so  named  from  its  shape, 
is  situated   immediately  under  the  trape- 
zius. We  find  it  usually,  though  not  always, 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  Albinus 
describes   as  two  distinct  muscles.    The 
uppermost  of  these,  or  rhomboideus  minor, 
arises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  process 
of  the  three  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
and  from  the  ligamentum  colli ;  the  lower- 
most, or   rhomboideus  major,  arises  tendi- 
nous   from   the  spinous  processes  of  the 
back  :  the  former  is  inserted  into  the  basis 
of  the  scapula,  opposite  to  its  spine ;  the 
latter  into  all  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  be- 
low its  spine.     Its  use  is  to  draw  the  sca- 
pula obliquely  upwards,  and  directly  back- 
wards. 

Rhopalosis.  (From  gc7r«Msv,  a  club.)  A 
disorder  in  which  the  hair  cleaves  toge- 
ther, and  hangs  down  in  clusters  resem- 
bling clu!;s.  The  plaited  hair. 

Rhubarb.  See  Rhabarbarum. 

Rhubarb,  monks.  See  Rhabarbarum  >:io- 
nachorum. 

Rhubarb,  rhapontic.     See  Rhaponticum. 

RHUS.  (From  §eo>,  to  flow  :  so  called 
because  it  stops  fluxes  )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Trigynia.  The 
sumach-tree. 

Rues  belgica.  The  Dutch  myrtle  is 
sometimes  so  termed.  See  Myrtus  braban- 

tiCH. 

Rhus  coiuaria.  See  Sumach. 
Rhus  radicals.  A  poisonous  plant, 
Rhus  vernix  of  Linnaeus,  the  efficacy  of 
which  Dr.  Fresnoi  has  endeavoured  to 
prove,  in  the  disease  called  paralysis,  and 
herpetic  affections.  He,  in  order  that  others 
should  not  suffer  by  his  experiments,  began 
by  taking  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  three 
folioli,  of  which  each  leaf  of  this  plant 
consists ;  and  as  this  dose  produced  no 
sensible  effect,  he  increased  the  number  to 
twelve.  His  urine  and  perspiration  were 
increased  in  quantity,  and  he  had  some 
pains  in  his  belly  He  relates  seven  cases, 
in  w  hich  he  thinks  he  can  remove  all  doubt 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  infusion,  in  herpetic 
affections.  From  these  the  following  are 
selected  : 

"  A  country  woman,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi, 
"  came  to  me  in  the  month  of  July,  1780. 
to  consult  me  about  the  herpes  fannosa, 
with  which  her  face  had  been  covered  for 
more  ih;m  a  year.  She  was  ordered  to  make 
an  infusion  of  this  plant ;  and,  in  six  weeks, 
was  entirely  free  from  the  disease." 

He  likewise  relates  five  cases  of  paraly- 
sis, which  were  cured  by  the  use  of  this 
plant. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  to  be  cut 
when  in  the  greatest  vigour,  about  the 
month  ol  June.  "Those  who  cut  this 
plant,''  mys  Dr.  F.  "  wear  leathern  gloves. 
on  account  oi'its  poisonous  qualities."  The 
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same  gentleman  observes,  he  saw  one  case  diuretica.     The  officinal  preparations  of 

in  which  inflammation  of  the  eye-lids  was  the  berries  are  the  syrupus  yibis  nigri,  and 

produced   by  the  vap  ur  from  the  plant,  the  succus  ri'iis  nigri  inspiasutus. 
Tour  pounds  of  the  leaves  being  distilled        RIBES    RUBRUM.        Groiiwratia     non 

with  thirty-two  pounds  of  water,  gives  it  a  spinosa     The  red  currant      Ribes  mbrum 

slight  odour,  ah  ho  gh  the  plant  is  entirely  of  Linnaeus  •— inerme    rucemis  glabris  pen- 

free   from   it.     Its  taste    is  pungent,  and  dntis,    Jlonbus    planiusculis       The    white 

inflames  the  mouth     The  decoction  which  currant  tree  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  red, 

remains  in  the  still  is  brown,  and  is  gene-  the  fruit  of  both  is   perfectly  analogous; 

rally  covered  with  a  light  brown  pellicle,  therefore  what  is  said  of  the  one  applies  to 

When  strained  and  evaporated,   it  gives  a  the  other.     The  red  currant  is  abundantly 

shining  black  extract.    The  leaves  infl..me  cultivated  in  gardens,  and,  from  its  grate- 

and  sw  ell  the  hands  and  arms  of  those  who  ful  acidity,  is  universally  accepted,  either 

take  them  out  of  the  still,  and  brings  on  an  as  nature  presents  it,  or  variously  prepared 

itching,  which   remains  for  several  days,  by  art,  with  the  addition  of  sugar.     Con- 

Forty-two    pounds    of   the    leaves  afford  sidered   medicinally,  it  is  esteemed  to  be 

twenty  ounces  of  extract,  of  a  proper  con-  moderately  refrigerant,  antiseptic,  attenu- 

sisten  e  for  pills.  ant,  and  aperient.     It  may  be  used  with 

"  A  girl,  in  Flanders,"  says  Dr.  Fres-  considerable  advantage  to  allay  thirst,  in 
noi,  "already  subject  to  fits,  laid  down  most  febrile  complaints,  to  lessen  an  in- 
some  flowers  in  her  hed-room.  Next  day  creased  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  correct  a 
she  told  me  that  she  had  undergone  a  putrid  and  scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids, 
great  change;  that  she  had  had  no  fits,  and  especially  in  sanguine  temperaments  ;  but, 
slept  much  better.  It  occurred  to  me,"  in  constitutions  of  a  rontraiy  kind,  it  is  apt 
says  Dr.  F.  •'  that  the  flowers  occasioned  to  occasion  flatulency  and  indigestion, 
this  change.  Next  day,  the  flowers  being  RIBS.  {Costa,  a  costodiendo  ;  because 
removed,  and  the  window  opened,  the  they  guard  the  vital  viseera.)  The  ribs 
convulsions  re-appeared;  on  their  being  are  the  long  curved  bones  which  are  placed 
again  introduced,  the  fits  disappeared;  in  an  oblique  direction  at  the  sides  ot  the 
which  proved  plainly  it  was  the  effect  of  chest.  Their  number  is  generally  twelve 
the  flowers.  The  success  of  the  extract  in  on  each  side  ;  but,  in  some  subjects,  it  has 
tussis  convulsiva  exceeded  my  hopes ;  been  found  to  be  thirteen,  and  in  others, 
forty -two  children  being  cured  ot  this  dis-  though  more  rarely,  only  eleven.  They 
order  in  Valenciennes,  durirg  the  end  of  are  distinguished  into  true  and  false  ribs. 
the  year  1786.  Four  grains  of  extract  The  seven  upper  ribs,  which  are  articu- 
dissolved  in  fourounces  of  syrup,  of  which  lated  to  the  sternum,  are  called  true  ribs; 
one  table  spoonful  given  to  the  child  every  and  the  five  lower  ones,  which  are  not  im- 
third  hour,  generally  abates  the  cough,  mediately  attached  to  that  bone,  are  called 
and  mosVly  leaves  them.  false  ribs.     At  the  posterior  extremity  of 

Rhus  tithiscm      The  systematic  name  each  rib  we  observe  a  small  head,  divided 

of  the  Virginian  sumach,  whose  seeds  are  by  a  midde   ridge    into  two   articulating 

said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemorrhages,  surfaces,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  are 

Rhus  vkhnix.  '  The    systematic    name  received  into   two  cavities  contiguous  lo 

of  a  species  of  sumach  which  exudes  a  each  other,  and  fo-med  in  the  upper  and 

poisonous  resin.     See  Rhus  ladicans.  lower  part  of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  as  we 

RI1YAS.  {fvac,  a  disease  of  the  eye.)  have  already  observed  in  our  description 
A  decrease  or  defect  of  the  lachrymal  ca-  of  the  spine.  This  articulation,  which  is 
runcle.  The  proximate  cause  is  a  native  secured  by  a  capsular  ligament,  is  a  spe- 
defect;  or  it  may  originate  from  excision,  cies  of  ginglimus,  and  allows  only  of  mo- 
erosion,  or  acrimony.  This  disorder  is  tion  upwards  and  diwnwards.  The  head 
commonly  incurable,  and  it  induces  an  in-  of  each  nb  is  supported  by  a  short  neck, 
curable  ephiphora,  or  a  continual  weeping,  and    immediately  beyond    this   we   find  a 

RnYTinosis.     See  Rutidosis.  flattened  tub*  rele,  affording  an  oblong  and 

RIBES.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  slightly  convex  surface,    which  is  articu- 

in  the  Linnaean  system.    Class,  Pentundria.  lated  with   the  transverse  process  of  the 

Order,  JMonogynia  lowest  of  the   two   dorsal  vertebrae,  with 

RIBES     NIGRUM.        Black     currant,  which    its   head  is  articulated.     At  some 

This   indigenous  plant,  Ribes   nigrum   of  little  distance  from  this  tuberosity,  the  rib 

Linnaeus: — rucemis  pilosis,  Jlonbus  oblongis,  makes  a  considerable  curve,  which  is  usu- 

affbrils  larger   berries   than  those  of  the  ally  called  its    angle.     From   the  tubercle 

red,  which  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  useful  to  the  angle  the   ribs    are  of  considerable 

in  sore  throats,  and  to  possess  a  diuretic  thickness,  and  approaching  to  a  cylindrical 

power  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  The  shape  ;  but,  from  the  angle  to  their  ante- 

leaves  of  the   black  currant  are  extremely  rior   extremity,  they  become    thinner  and 

fragrant,  and  have  been   likewise  recom-  flatter.     To  this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed 

mended  lor  their  medicinal  virtue,  which  along,  broad,  and  strong  cartilage,  which, 

Bergius  states  to  be  mundificans,  pellens,  in  each  of  the  true  ribs,  reaches  to  the 
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sternum,  where  its  articulation  is  secured  other  ten  tribes,  the  two  last  only  excepted, 
by  a  capsular  ligament,  and  by  other  liga-  differ  from  the  general  description  we  have 
mentous  fibres  The  cartilages  of  the  sixth  given,  chiefly  in  the  difference  of  their 
and  seventh  ribs  being  longer  than  the  length,  which  goes  on  gradually  increasing, 
rest,  are  extended  upwards,  in  order  to  irom  the  first  or  uppermost,  to  the  seventh 
reach  the  sternum,  the  inferior  portion  of  or  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  as  gradually 
which  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  diminishing  from  that  to  the  twelfth.  Their 
rib.  The  cartilages  of  these  two  ribs  are  obliquity,  in  respect  to  the  spine,  likewise 
usually  united  into  one,  so  as  to  leave  no  increases  as  they  descend,  as  does  thedis* 
space  between  them.  The  false  ribs  are  tance  between  the  head  and  angle  of  each 
supported  in  a  different  manner;  their  car-  rib,  from  the  first  rib  to  the  ninth.  The 
tilages  terminate  in  an  acute  point  before  two  lowest  ribs  differ  from  all  the  rest  in 
they  reach  the  sternum,  the  eighth  rib  be-  the  following  particulars: — Their  heads, 
ing  attached  by  its  cartilage  to  the  lower  like  that  of  the  first  rib,  are  rounded,  and  re- 
edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh,  or  last  ceived  into  a  cavity  formed  entirely  in  the 
of  the  true  ribs;  the  ninth  in  the  same  body  of  one  vertebra;  they  have  no  tubercle 
manner  to  the  eighth  ;  and  the  tenth  to  for  their  articulation  with  the  transverse 
the  ninth;  the  cartilages  of  each  rib  being  processes,  to  which  they  are  only  loosely  fix- 
shorter  than  that  of  the  rib  above  it.  The  ed  by  ligaments,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  are  the  two  tenth  rib  is  sometimes  found  to  agree  with 
lowermost  ribs,  are  not  fixed  at  their  an-  them:  they  are  much  shorter  than  the  rest 
terior  extremities  like  the  other  ribs,  but  of  the  false  ribs,  and  the  twelfth  is  still 
hang  loose,  and  are  supported  only  by  shorter  than  the  eleventh.  The  length  of 
their  ligamentous  fibres,  and  by  muscles  the  latter,  however,  is  different  in  different 
and  other  soft  parts.  subjects,  and  is   not    always   found  to  be 

The  external  surface  of  each  rib  is  some-  the  same  on  both  sides  in  the  same  ske- 
what  convex,  and  its  internal  surface  leton.  Anteriorly,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
slightly  concave.  On  the  inferior  and  in-  served,  their  cart  dages  are  short  and  loose, 
terior  surface  of  these  bones  we  observe  a  not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
long  fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  intercos-  other  ribs;  and  this  seems  to  be,  because 
tal  vessels  and  nerve's.  This  channel,  how-  the  most  considerable  motions  of  the 
ever,  does  not  extend  through  the  whole  trunk  are  not  performed  on  the  lumbar 
length  of  the  rib,  being  observable  neither  vertebrae  alone,  but  likewise  on  the  lower 
at  the  posterior  extremity,  where  the  ves  vertebrae  of  the  back;  so  that  if  these  two 
sels  have  not  yet  reached  the  bone,  nor  at  ribs  had  been  confined  anteriorly,  like  the 
the  fore  end,  where  they  are  distributed  rest,  and  likewise  united  to  the  bodies  of 
to  the  parts  between  the  ribs.  We  seldom  two  vertebrae,  and  to  the  transverse  pro- 
see  any  marks  of  it  in  the  short  ribs,  as  in  cess,  this  disposition  would  have  impeded 
the  first,  second,  eleventh,  and  twelfth.  the  motion  of  the  two  last  vertebrae  of  the 
Thus  far  we  have  given  a  description,  back,  and  consequently  would  have  affect- 
which  is  applicable  to  the  ribs  in  general;  ed  the  motion  of  the  trunk  in  general, 
but,  as  we  find  them  differing  from  each  The  use  of  the  ribs  is  to  give  form  to 
other  in  shape,  length,  situation,  and  other  the  thorax,  and  to  cover  and  defend  the 
respects,  it  will  be  right  to  speak  of  each  lungs;  also  assist  in  breathing  ;  for  they 
rib  in  particular.  are  joined  tothe  vertebrae  byregularhinges, 

The  fo-st  rib,  which  is  the  shortest  of  any,  which  allow  of  short  motions,  and  to  the 
is  likewise  the  most  curved.  It  is  broader  sternum  by  cartilages,  which  yield  to  the 
than  the  other  ribs,  and,  instead  of  being  motion  of  the  ribs,  and  return  again  when 
placed,  as  they  are,  obliquely,  and  with  its  the  muscles  cease  to  act. 
edges  upwards  and  downwards,  it  is  situ-  Rib-wort.  The  Plantago  lanceolata  of 
ated  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  one  Linnaeus,  or  narrowdeaved  plantain,  is 
of  its  edges  being  placed  inwards,  or  nearly  sometimes  so  termed, 
so.    Of  these  edges,  the  inner  one  is  sharp,        Jtice.     See  Oryza. 

and  the  outer  one  somewhat  rounded.  Its  RICINUS.  (Quasi  §;v  xuvoc,  a  dog's 
inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  its  superior  nose;  because  they  stick  to  the  noses  of 
surface  is  sometimes  slightly  depressed  dogs.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
anteriorly  by  the  clavicle.  The  head  of  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monoecia. 
this  rib,  instead  of  being  angular,  is  flat-    Order,  Monadelfihia. 

tened,  and  slightly  convex,  being  receiv-  2.  The  pharmacopa-ial  name  of  the  plant 
ed  into  a  cavity,  which  is  formed  wholly  in  which  affords  the  seed  from  which  the 
the  first  vertebra,  and  not  by  two  verte-  casor-oil  is  prepared.  Cataputia  major. 
brae,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  ribs.  Ricinus  vulgaris.     Palma  christi.     Ricinus 

The  second  rib  is  longer  than  the  first,  communis  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  peltatis  sub- 
but  shorter  than  the  ribs  below  it.  Its  an-  pa  (mat  is  serratis.  This  plant  appears  to  be 
gle  is  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  its  the  Kim,  or  Kgo<rft>v,  of  Dioscorides,  who 
tuberosity,  and  its  head  is  articulated  with  observes,  that  the  seeds  are  powerfully 
two  vertebrae,  like  the  other  ribs.    The   cathartic;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  iEtius, 
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Paulus  iEgineta,  and  Pliny.  The  ricinus  The  only  inconvenience  attending  the 
was  first  cultivated  in  England,  in  the  time  use  of  this  medicine  is,  that  as  an  oil  it  is 
of  Turner,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in  nauseous  to  some  persons  ;  and  that,  when 
tnanv  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  t he  dose  is  large,  it  occasions  sickness  at 
London;  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Saunders,  at  the  stomach  for  some  time  after  it  is  taken. 
Highbury,  the  plant  grew  to  a  state  of  great  To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  several 
perfection.  An  oil  extracted  from  the  means  have  been  tried;  and  it  is  found 
seeds  of  this  plant,  and  known  by  the  name  that  the  most  effectual  means  is  the  addi- 
of  oleum  ricini,  palma  christi,  or  castor  tion  of  a  little  ardent  spirit.  In  the  West 
oil,  is  the  drug  to  which  the  pliarmaco-  Indies,  they  employ  rum;  but  that  I  might 
poeias  refer,  and  which  has  lately  come  not  withdraw  any  part  of  the  purgative,  I 
Into  frequent  use,  as  a  quick  but  gentle  employ  the  Tinct.  senme  comp.  This  added, 
purgative.  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  parts  of 

The  London  College  directs  this  oil  to  the  oil,  and  very  intimately  mixed,  by  be- 
be  expressed  from  the  seeds  in  the  same  ing  shaken  together  in  a  phial,  both  makes 
way  as  that  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  and  with-  the  oil  less  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and 
out  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  which  the  oil  makes  it  sit  more  easy  on  the  stomach, 
would  seem  to  be  obtained  in  the  purest  The  common  dose  of  this  oil  is  a  table- 
state.  However,  we  have  some  reason  to  spoonful,  or  half  an  ounce;  but  many  per- 
believe  that  this  method  is  seldom  prac-  sons  require  a  double  quantity, 
tised,  and  that  the  oil  usually  employed  Ricinus  communis.  The  systematic 
here  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  castor, 
where  it  is  commonly  prepared  in  the  fol-    oil.     See  Ricinus. 

lowing  manner: — "  The  seeds  being  freed  Ricinus  major.  Ricinoides.  Pineus  pur- 
from  the  husks,  or  pods,  which  arc  gathered  gans.  Pinhones  indici.  Fuba  cathartica. 
upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  be-  Mix  cathurtica  americana.  Ntu:  burbaden- 
ginning  to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in  sis.  An  oblong  black  seed,  the  produce 
a  mortar,  afterwards  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  of  the  Jalropha  curcas  ;  foliis  cordatis  unffu- 
and  then  thrown  into  a  large  pot,  with  a  lutis  of  Linuxus.  It  affords  a  quantity  of 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  (about  eight    oil,  which  is  given,  in  many  places,  as  the 

fallons  to  one  gallon  of  the  seeds,)  and  castor-oil  is  in  this  country,  to  which  it  is 
oiled  till  the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surface,  very  nearly  allied.  The  seeds  of  the  Ja- 
when  it  is  carefully  skimmed  off,  strained,  trophu  mxdtifida  are  of  an  oval  and  trian- 
and  kept  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  oil  gular  shape,  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  are 
is  entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  will  called  purging-nuts,  and  give  out  a  simi- 
stay  upon  the  stomach  when  it  rejects  all    lar  oil. 

other  medicines."  Mr.  Long  remarks,  that        Ricinus  vulgaris.     See  Ricinus. 
the    oil   intended    for    medicinal    use,    is        Rickets.     See  Rachitis. 
more  frequently  cold  drawn,  or  extracted        RIGOR.      A   coldness,    attended   by  a 
from  the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a  hand-    shivering,  more  or  less  perfect. 


RIMA.  A  fissure,  or  opening;  as  the 
rima  laryngis,  rima  vulvae. 

RIMA  GLOTTIDIS.  The  opening  of 
the  larynx,  through  which  the  air  passes  in 


press.  Rut  this  is  thought  more  acrimo- 
nious than  that  prepared  by  coction.  Dr. 
Browne  is  also  of  this  opinion,  and  prefers 
the  oil  prepared  by  coction  to  that  by  ex- 
pression ;  he  attributes  its  greater  mildness  and  out  of  the  lungs, 
to  the  action  of  the  fire,  observing,  that  the  Rimula.  (Dim.  of  rima,  a  fissure.)  A 
expressed  oil,  as  well  as  the  mixed  juices  small  fissure. 

of  the  seeds,  are  far  more  active  and  vio-        Rinjijus.  (From  gtv,  the  nose.)  See  Corn- 
lent  in  their  operation.  pressor  naris. 

Dr.  Cullen    observes,    that    "  this    oil,        Ring-worm.     A  species  of  herpes.    See 

when  the  stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it,  Herpes. 

is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  purgatives  we        Risagon.     See  Cassvmuniar. 
can  employ.     It  has  this  particular  advan-       RISUS  SARDON1CUS.      See    Sardonic 

tage,  that  it  operates  sooner  after  its  ex-  laugh. 

hibition  than  any   other  purgative  1  know        ROASTING.     A  chemical   process,  ge- 

of,  as  it  commonly  operates  in  two  or  three  nerally  performed  in  crucibles,  by  which 

hours.     It  seldom  gives  any  griping,  and  mineral    substances  are  divided,  some  of 

its  operation  is  generally  moderate,  to  one,  their  principals  being  volatilized  and  others 

two,  or  three  stools  only.    It  is  particular-  changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  other 

ly  suited  to  cases  of  costiveness,  and  even  operations, 
to  cases  of  spasmodic  cholic.  Rob.     (Rob,  dense,  Arabian.)     An  old 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  found  to  be  one  term  for  an  inspissated  juice, 
of  the  most  certain   remedies  in  the  dry        ROBORANTS.      (Medicnmenta  roboran- 
belly-ache,  or  colica  pictonum.     It  is  sel-  tia;  from  roboro,  to  strengthen.)  Strength- 
do  m  found  heating  or  irritating  to  the  rec-  ening  medicines.     See  Stimulunts. 
turn;    and    therefore    is    sufficiently  well        Roccella.     The   principal   use  of  this 
suited  to  hemorrhoidal  persons.  plant,  Lichan  roccella  of  Linuxus,  is   us  a 
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blue  dye.     It  has  been  employed  medici-  The  petals   are  directed  for  medicinal 

nally  with  success  in  allaying  the  cough  use  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  of 

attendant   on   phthisis,  and    in   hysterical  a  very   fragrant   odour,   which,  to   most 

coughs.  people,  is  extremely  agreeable;  and  therc- 

Rochelle  salt.     See  Soda  tartarisata.  fore  this  and  most  of  the  other  roses  are 

Kockambule.     The    Allium  scorodophva-  much  used  as  nosegays.    We  may  remark, 

turn  of  Linnaeus.     The    root   is    used  for  however,   that,    in    some    instances,  they 

pickles  and  high-seasoned  dishes.  have,  under    certain    circumstances,  pro- 

Rock  oil.     See  Petroleum-  duced   alarming    symptoms.     The  petals 

Hock  samphire.     See  Samphire.  "  impart   their  odorous   matter  to  watery 

Rocket,  garden.     See  Eruca.  liquors,   both  by  infusion  and  distillation. 

Rocket,  Roman.     See  Eruca.  Six  pounds  of  fresh  roses  impregnate,  by 

Rocket,  wild.     See  Eruca  sylvestris.  distillation,  a  gallon,  or  more,  of  water, 

Rubella.     See  Ros  solis.  strongly  with   their  fine  flavour.     On  dis- 

Ros   calabrini's.     The  officinal  manna  tilling  largt  quantities,  there  separates  from 

is  sometimes  so  termed.  the   watery  fluid  a  small  portion  of  a  fra- 

Bm  sons.     (Ros,  dew.)    Rorella.    Sun-  grant  bulyraceous  oil,   which  liquifies  by 

dew      This  elegant  little  plant,   Drosera  heat,  and   appears  yellow,  but  concretes 

rotundifolia  of  Linnaeus  : — scapis  radicalis  ;  in  the  cold  into  a  white  mass.   An  hundred 

fuliis  orbiculatis,  is  said  to  be  so  acrid  as  to  pounds   of  the  flowers,  according   to  the 

ulcerate  the  skin,  and  remove  warts  and  experiments  of  Tachenius   and   Hoffman, 

corns,  and  to  excite  a  fatal   coughing  and  afforded  scarcely   half  an   ounce  of  oil." 

delirium  in  sheep  who  eat  it.     It  is  seldom  The  smell  of  the  oil  exactly  resembles  that 

given   medicinally  in  this  country  but  by  of  roses,  and  is  therefore  much  used  as  a 

the  lower  orders,  who  esteem  a  decoction  perfume.  It  possesses  very  little  pungency, 

of  it  as  serviceable  in  asthmas  and  coughs,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  for  its 

ROSA.      1.  The   name   of  a  genus   of  cordial    and   analeptic  qualities.       These 

plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.     Class,  Ico-  flowers  also  contain  a  bitterish  substance, 

tandria.     Order,  Polygyria.     The  rose.  which  is  extracted  by  water  along  with  the 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  erysi-  odorous  principle,  and  remains   entire  in 

pelas,  because  it  begins  with  a  redness  like  the  decoction  after  the  latter  has  been  se- 

that  of  a  rose.  parated  by  distillation,  or  evaporation. 

Rosa    alba.      The    white    rose.      The  This    fixed   sapid   mater  of  the  petals 

flowers  of  this  species  possess  similar  but  manifests  a  purgative  quality  ;  and  it  is  on 

inferior   virtues   to   those  of  the  damask,  this  account  that  the  flowers  are  received 

They  are  directed  in  some  officinal  prepa-  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

rations.  Rosa  damascena.     See  Rasa  centifolia. 

ROSA  CANTNA.    Rosa  sylvestns.    The  ROSA    GALL1CA.        The     pharmace- 
pharmacopoeial   and   systematic    name    of  poeial  and  systematic  name  of  the  red  rose, 
the  dog-rose      See  Cynosbatus.  Rosa  rubra.      The  flowers  of  this  species, 
ROSA  CENTIFOLIA.     The  pharmaco-  Rosa  gallica  of  Linnams  : — germinibus  ova- 
pceial   and  systematic  name  of  the  damask  tis  pedunculisque  hispidis,    caule  petiolisque 
rose.    Rosa  damascena.    Rosa  pallida.   The  hispido   aculeatis,  are  valued  for  their  ad- 
damask  rose.  The  pharmacopoeias  direct  a  stringent  qualities,  which  are   most  consi- 
syrup  to  be   prepared  from  the  petals  of  derable   before    the    petals  expand  ;    and 
this  rose.     Rosa  centifolia  of  Linnaeus  : —  therefore  in  this  state  they  are  chosen  for 
germinibus    ovatis    pedunculisque    hispidis,  medicinal  use,  and   ordered    by  the  phar- 
caule   hispido   uculeato,  petiolis   inermibus;  macopoeias    in    different  preparations,   as 
which  is  found  to  be  a  pleasant  and  useful  those  of  a  conserve,  or  confection,  a  honey, 
laxative  for  children,  or  to  obviate  cos'.ive-  an  infusion,  and  a  syrup.     The  infusion  of 
ness  in  adults.     Most  of  the  roses,  though  roses  is  a  grateful  cooling  subadstringent, 
much   cultivated   in  our  gardens,  are  far  and  useful  in  haemoptysis,  and  other  hae- 
from  being  distinctly  characterised.  Those  morrhagic  complaints;  its  efficacy,  how- 
denominated  varieties  are  extremely  nu-  ever,  depends  chiefly  on  the  acid, 
merous,  and  often   permanently  uniform  ;  Rosa  pallida.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 
and  the  specific   differences  as    hitherto  Rosa  rcbha.     See  Rosa  gallica. 
pointed  out,  are  in  many  respects  so  ade-  Rosa   sylvesthis.       The    dog-rose,    or 
quate  to  the  purpose  of  satisfactory  discri-  Rosa  canina  of  Linnaeus.      See  Cynosbatus. 
mination,  that  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  Rosacea.      The   term  gutta    rosacea  is 
to  distinguish  which  . ire  species  and  which  applied  to  little  rosy-coloured  spots  upon, 
are  varieties  only.     The  London  College,  the  face  and  nose, 
following  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  has  still  Rose.      See  Rosa. 
retained   the  name  rosa  damascena;  but  Rose,  damask.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 
the  damask  rose  is  another  species,  widely  Rose,  dog.     See    Cynosbatus  et  Rosa  co- 
different  from    ihe  centifolia,  as  appears  nina. 

from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Du  Roi  Rosea  radix.    See  Rhodia. 

Hnd  Miller.  Rose,  red.     See  Rosa  gallica. 
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Rose  root.     See  RhotUa. 

Rose,  -white.     Sec  Rosa  alba. 

Rosebay  willow  herb.  This  is  the 
Epilobium  angustifolium  of  Linnaeus,  com- 
mon in  our  woods,  in  moist  situations. 
The  young  shoots  are  said  to  be  little  in- 
ferior to  asparagus,  when  boiled. 

Rosemary.     See  Rosmarinus. 

Rosewood.     See  Rhodium  lignum. 

Roseiuort.     See  Rhodia. 

Roain      See  Resina. 

ROSMARINUS  (Quasi  row,  tr/jiv^n, 
because  it  smells  lik  myrrh.)  1  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  ;he  Linnae.nt  system. 
Class,  Diandria.     Order,  Monogynia.     . 

2.  The  pharmacopo-'ial  name  of  the 
common  rosemary.  Rosmarinus  hortensis. 
Jj/bonatis  coronaria.  Dendrolibanus  Ros- 
marinus officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves 
and  lops  of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant  aro- 
matic smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungeiu  taste 
Rosemary  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  those  plants  which  stimulate 
and  corroborate  the  nervous  system ;  it 
has  therefore  been  recommended  in  vari- 
ous affections  supposed  to  proceed  from 
debility,  or  defective  excitement  of  ihe 
brain  and  nerves,  as  in  certain  head-aches, 
deafness,  giddinesses,  and  in  some  hysteri- 
cal and  dyspeptic  symptoms.  The  offici- 
nal preparations  of  rosemary  are,  an  essen- 
tial oil  from  their  leaves,  oi  from  the  herb 
in  flower,  a  conserve  of  the  flowers,  and  a 
spirit  formerly  called  Hungary  water,  from 
the  flowery  tops.  The  tops  are  also  used 
in  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and 
soap  liniment. 

Rosmarinus  uohtensis.  See  Rosma- 
rinus. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  rosemary.  See 
Rosmarinus. 

Rosmarinus  sylvesthis.  The  plant 
Which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  Ledum  palustre  of  Linnaeus. 
It  has  a  bitter  subadstringen t  taste,  and  was 
formerly  used  in  Swi<zerland  in  the  place 
of  hops.  Its  medicinal  use  is  confined  to 
the  continent,  where  it  is  occasionally 
given  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  sore 
throat,  dysentery,  and  exanthematous  dis- 
eases. 

Rostrum.  (From  rodo,  to  gnaw;  be- 
cause birds  use  it  to  tear  their  food  with.) 
A  beak.  The  piece  of  flesh  which  hangs 
between  the  division  of  the  hare-lip  is 
called  rostrum  leporinum. 

Rotang  cane.     See  Sanguis  draconis. 

Rotator.  (From  roto,  to  turn.)  A 
muscle  whose  office  is  to  wheel  about  the 
thigh. 

110  TULA.  (Dim.  of  rota,  a  wheel ;  so 
called  from  its  shape.)     See  Patella. 

Round-leaved  sorrel.  See  Rumex  scuta- 
tus. 

ROUND  LIGAMENTS.  Ligamenta  ro- 
tunda.    A  bundle  of  vessels  and  fibres 


contained  in'a  duplicative  of  the  peritonae- 
um, that  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the 
ti  ems,  through  the  abdominal  ring,  and 
disappear  in  the  pudenda. 

Ri  Btuo.  (From  ruber,  red.)  A  dif- 
fused,  but  not  spotted,  redness  in  any  part 
of  the  skin  ;  such  as  that  which  arises  from 
blushing. 

RUBEFACIENTS.  (Rubefacientia,-  from 
rubefucio,  to  make  red  )  Those  substances 
which,  when  applied  a  certain  time  to 
tin  skin,  induce  a  redness  without  blis- 
tering1. 

RUBEOLA.  (From  ruber,  red;  from 
ruhio,  to  become  red.)  JMorbilli.  The 
measles  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  a;id  order  exanthemata  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  synocha,  hoarseness,  drj  cough, 
sneezing,  drowsiness  ;  about  the  fourth 
day,  eruption  of  small  red  points,  dis- 
cernible by  the  touch,  which,  after  three 
days,  end  in  mealy  desquamation.  The 
blood,  after  venesection,  exhibits  an  in- 
flammatory crust.  In  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms already  related,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  eyes  and  eye -lids  always  shew  the 
presence  of  this  disease,  being  somewhat 
inflamed  and  suffused  with  tears.  The  sy- 
nocha continues  during  the  whole  progress 
of  the  disease.  In  systems  of  nosology, 
several  varieties  of  measles  are  mentioned, 
but  they  ma\  all  be  comprehended  under 
two  heads ;  the  one  attended  with  more 
or  less  of  the  symptoms  of  general  inflam- 
mation;  the  other  accompanied  by  a  pu- 
trid diathesis. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  as  an  epidemic,  but  the  middle 
of  winter  is  the  time  they  are  usually  most 
prevalent  ;  and  they  attack  persons  of  all 
ages,  but  children  are  most  liable  to  them. 
They  prove  most  unfavourable  to  such  as 
are  of  a  plethoric  or  scrophulous  habit. 
Like  the  small-pox,  they  never  affect  per- 
sons butonce  in  their  life  ;  their  contagion 
appears  to  be  of  a  specific  nature.  The 
eruption  is  usually  preceded  by  a  general 
uneasiness,  chilliness  and  shivering,  pain  in 
the  head,  in  grown  persons  ;  but  in  chil- 
dren, a  heaviness  and  soreness  in  the  throat, 
fever,  sickness,  and  vomiting,  as  happen 
in  most  fevers;  but  the  chief  characteristic 
symptoms  are,  a  heaviness  about  the  eyes, 
with  swelling,  inflammation,  and  a  dc- 
fluxion  of  sharp  tears,  and  great  acuteness 
of  sensation,  so  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain,  together  with  a  dis- 
charge of  serous  humour  from  the  nostrils, 
which  produces  sneezing.  The  heat,  and 
other  febrile  symptoms,  increase  very  ra- 
pidly ;  to  which  succeeds  a  frequent  and 
dry  cough,  a  stuffing,  great  oppression,  and 
oftentimes  retching  to  vomit,  with  violent 
pains  in  the  loins,  and  sometimes  a  loose- 
ness; at  other  times  there  is  great  sweat- 
ing, the  tongue  foul  and  white,  the  thirst 
very  great,  and,  in  general,  the  fever  runs 
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much  higher  than  in  the  milder  sort  of  the  remaining  which  has  sometimes  proved  fa- 
regular  small  pox.  The  eruptions  appear  tal.  Dropsy  has  also  been  known  as  a  con- 
about  the  fourth  or   fifth  dav,  and  some-   sequence  ■  f  measles. 

times  about  the  end  of  the  third.  On  the  The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed 
third  or  fourth  dav  from  their  first  appear-  on  dissections  of  those  who  die  of  measles 
ance,  the  redness  diminishes,  the  spots,  or  are  pretty  much  confined  to  the  lungs  and 
very  small  pustules,  dry  up,  the  cuticle  intestines :  the  former  of  which  always 
peals  off,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new  one.  shew  strong  marks  of  inflammation,  with 
The  symptoms  do  not  go  off  on  the  erup-  sometimes  a  tendency  to  sphacelus, 
tion,  as  in  the  small  pox,  except  the  vo-  Where  the  patient  dies  under  the  erup- 
mi'tng;  the  cough  and  head-ache  continue,  tion.  the  trachea  and  larger  branches  of 
with  the  weakness  and  defl  xion  on  the  the  bronchia;,  as  in  the  small-pox,  are  often 
eyes,  and  s  considerable  degree  of  feve*.      covered   with   it,   which  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 

On  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day,  no  trace  serves  may  account  for  the  increase  of  die 
of  redness  is  to  be  found,  but  the  skin  as-  cou.h, after  the  appearance  of  the  irruption, 
sumes  its  wonted  appearance  ;  yet,  without  RUBJ\.  (From  ruber,  red;  so  called 
there  have  been  some  considerable  evacu-  from  its  red  roots.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
ations  either  by  the  skin,  or  by  vomiting,  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Te- 
the  patient  will  recover  strength,  but  the  tandria.  Older,  Monogyniu. 
rough  will  continue,  the  fever  return  with  2  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  what  is 
new  violence,  and  bring  on  great  distress  also called  Erythrodunum.  Rubiamajor.  Ra- 
und  danger,  dix  rubra    Dyer's  madder.  Rubia  tinctorum 

In  the  more  alarming  cases,  spasms  of  °'  Linnaeus; — foliis  unmtis,  cuule  aculeato. 
the  limbs,  subsultus  tendinum,  delirium,  Therootsofihisplunihaveabitterish,some- 
or  what  more  frequently  happens,  coma  what  austere  taste,  and  a  slight  smell,  not 
supervene.  This  last  symptom  so  fre-  of  lhe  agreeable  kind.  It  was  formerly 
quently  attends  the  eruptive  fever  of  considered,  s  a deobstruent, detergent,  and 
measles,  that  by  some  practitioners  it  is  diuretic,  but  it  is  now  very  seldom  .ised. 
regarded  as  one  of  its  diagnostics.  Rubia  tinctorum.  The  systematic  name 

In  measles,  as    in  other  febrile  diseases,    of  the  madder-plant.    See  Rubia. 
the  symptoms  generally  suffer  some  remis-        Ritbigo  citpri.  Se>:    Verdigris. 
lion  towards  the  morning,  returning  how-        Rubigo  ferri      {Rubigo  a   colore  rubro, 
ever  in  the  evening  with  increased  severity,   from  its  reddish  colour.)      Rust  of  iron. 

The  measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not   See  Carbonas  ferri. 
usually  attended  with  a  putrid  tendency  ;       Rubixus      (From  ruber,  red,  so  named 
but  it  sometimes  happens,  that  such  a  dis-  from  its  colour  )    \  carbuncle, 
position  prevails  both  in  the  course  of  the       RUBUS       (From  ruber,   red,  so  called 
disease  and  at  its  termination.  from  its  red  fruit.)     The  name  of  a  genus 

In  such  cases  petechia  are  to  be  observ-   of  plants  in  the    Linnaean  system.     Class, 
ed  interspersed  among  the  eruptions,  and    Icosandria.    Order,  Polygynia. 
these  last  become  livid,  or  assume  almost        Rcbus  ahcticus.    The  systematic  name 
a  black  colour.     Hemorrhages   break  out  of  the    shrubby  strawberry.     See   Baccce 
from  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  pulse   Norlandias. 

becomes  frequent,  feeble,  and  perhaps  ir-  Rubus  cjesius.  The  systematic  name 
regular,  universal  debility  ensues,  and  the  of  the  dewberry  plant,  whose  fruit  resem- 
patient  is  destroyed.  ble    the    blackberry   in    appearance    and 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  much  fe-   qualities. 
ver,  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and        Rubus    chamjbmorus.      The  systematic 
other  symptoms  of  pneumonic  inflamma-  name  of  the  clodberry-tree.     See  Chairus- 
tion,  or  where  there  is  great  debility  with   morus. 

a  tendency  to  putrescency,  there  will  al-  Rubus  fructicosus.  The  systematic 
ways  be  considerable  danger  ;  but  the  name  of  the  common  bramble,  which  af- 
conseqnences  attendant  on  the  measles  are  fords  blackberries.  See  Blackberry 
in  general  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  RUBUS  IDJEUS  Batinon.  Moron. 
immediate  disease  ;  for  although  a  person  Rubus  id<eus  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  quinato- 
mav  get  through  it,  and  appear  for  a  time  pinnatis  ternatisqve,  caule  aculeatu,  petiolis 
to  be  recovered,  still  hectic  symptoms  and  canaliculars.  The  raspberry.  The  fruit 
pulmonary  consumption  shall  afterwards  of  this  plant  has  a  pleasant  sweet  taste, 
arise,  and  destroy  him,  or  an  ophthalmia  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grateful  fla. 
shall  ensue.  vour.  on  account  of  which  it  is  chiefly  va- 

Measles,  as  well  as  small-pox,  not  unfre-  lued.  Its  virtues  consist  in  allaying  heat 
quently  call  into  action  a  disposition  to  and  thirst,  and  promoting  the  natural  ex- 
scrophnla,  where  such  happens  to  exist  in  cretions.  A  grateful  syrup  prepared  from 
the  habit.  the  juice  i £  directed  for  officinal  use. 

Another  bad  consequence  of  the  measles       RUCTUS.  An  eructation. 
is,  that  the  bowels  are  often  left  by  them       Rue.  See  Ruta. 
\:\  a  very  weak  state ;  a  chronic  diarrhoea      Hue,  goats.  See  Galiga. 
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Run  rOXTtx.  Rufus's  pills.  A  com- 
pound very  similar  to  the  aloeuc  pills  with 
myrrh. 

Hum  A  spirituous  liquor,  well  known, 
the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Rumex.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Hexandria. 
Order,  Tvigynia.  The  dock. 

Rumex  acetosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  sorrel.   See  Acetosa. 

Rumex  acutds.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sharp-pointed  wild-dock.  See  Oxy- 
lapathum. 

Rumex  alfinus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  he  monks'  rhu- 
barb. See  Rhaburbarum  monachorum. 

Rumex  AquATicus.  The  water-dock.  See 
Hydrolapathum. 

Rumex  crispus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  crisp-leaved  dock.  See  Oxylapa- 
thum. 

Rumex  htdroeapatiium.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  water-dock.  See  Hydrola- 
pathum. 

Rumex  patientia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  patience.  See  Rhabarbarum 
monachorum. 

Rumex  sanguineus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bloody  dock,  whose  root  has 
an  austere  and  adstringent  taste,  and  is 
sometimes  given  by  the  vulgar  in  the  cure 
of  dysentery. 

Rumex  scutatus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  French  sorrel,  sometimes  called 
acetosa  rotundifolia in  the  shops.  Its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  common  sorrel. 
See  Acetosa. 

Rupsleessis  sal.  (From  rupellitm  Ro- 
chelle,  where  it  was  first  made  b\  Dr  Seig- 
nette.)  A  term  applied  to  Rochelle  salt. 
Now  called  soda  tartarisata. 

Ruptuha.   See  Hernia. 

Rupture.  See  Hernia. 

Rupture  -wort.  See  Hermaria. 

RUSOUS.  {A  rusio  colore,  from  the 
carnation  colour  of  its  berries.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system    Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Syngenesis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoe  ui  name  of  the 
batchers' broom  or  knee-holly.  Brvscus. 
Oxymyrrhine  Oxomyrrsine.  ATyrtacun- 
tha.  Myacantha.  Scopa  reqia.  Wild 
myrtle.  A  small  e\ergreen  shrub,  the 
ruses  aculeatus  of  Linnxus.  Foliis  supra 
Jtorif,ris  nudis.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
thi-kets  in  this  country.  The  root,  which 
is  somewhat  thick,  knotty,  and  furnished 
with  long  fibres,  externally  brown,  inter 
n;<'.ly  white,  and  of  a  bitterish  taste,  has 
been  recommended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  in  dropsies,  urinary  obstructions, 
and  nephritic  cases.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
this  country. 

Ruscua  iculeatus.  The  systematic 
nam.:  of  butchers'  broom.  See  Ruscus. 

Ruscus  BTFoeLossuM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  uvularia.  See  Uvularia. 


Rush-nut.  The  root  of  the  Cypcrua 
tsculentw  of  Linnxus,  a  native  of  Italy. 
where  it  is  collected  and  eaten,  being  more 
delicately  and  pleasantly  tasted  than  our 
chesnuts. 

Rush,  sweet    See  Juncus  odoratus 

Russia  ashes.  The  impure  potash,  as 
imported  from  Russia. 

RUTA.  (From  puce,  to  preserve,  because 
it  preserves  health.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  j\l<j?wgytiiu. 

2  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon rue.  Ruta  graveolens  of  Linnxus  : — 
foliis  decompositis  ftoribus  laterulibus  qua- 
dr/fidis.  Rue  has  a  strong  and  grateful 
smell,  and  a  hitter,  hot,  penetrating  taste  ; 
the  leaves  are  so  acrid,  that  by  much 
handling  they  have  been  known  to  irri- 
tate  and  infl.<m<  the  skin;  and  the  plant, 
in  its  natural  or  uncultivated  state,  is  said 
to  possess  these  sensible  qualities  still  more 
powerfully.  The  imaginary  quality  of  the 
rue,  in  resisting  and  expelling  contagion, 
is  now  laid  aside.  It  is  doubtless  a  pow- 
erful stimulant,  and  is  considered,  like 
other  medicines  of  the  fetid  kind,  as  pos- 
sessing attenuating,  deobstruent,  and  anti- 
spasmodic powers.  In  the  former  London 
Pharmacopoeia  it  was  directed  in  the  form 
of  an  extract  j  and  was  also  an  ingredient 
in  the  pulvis  e  myrrha  comp,  but  are  now 
omitted.  The  dose  of  the  leaves  is  from 
15  grains  to  two  scruples. 

Ruta  craveolens.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  rue.    See  Ruta. 

Ruta  muraria.  The  plant  to  which 
this  name  is  given  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias,  is  the.  Asplenium  ruta  muriaria  of 
Linnxus.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  pos- 
sess specific  virtues  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  of 
the  lungs,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
decoction 

RUTIDOSIS  A  corrugation  and  sub- 
siding  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  The  spe- 
cies are,  1.  Rutidosis,  from  a  wound  or 
puncture  penetrating  the  cornea.  2.  Ru- 
tidosis, from  a  fistula  penetrating  the  cor- 
nea. 3.  Rutidosis,  from  a  deficiency  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  which  happens  from 
old  age,  fevers,  great  and  continued  eva- 
cuations, and  in  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air  4.  Rutidosis  of  dead  persons,  when 
the  aqueous  humour  exhales  through  the 
cornea,  and  no  fresh  humour  is  secreted; 
so  that  the  cornea  becomes  obscure  and 
collapsed  ;  this  is  a  most  certain  sign  of 
death. 

Rctula.  (From  ruta,  rue.)  A  small  spe- 
cies of  rue. 

RUYSCHIANA  TUNICA.  The  inter- 
nal  surface  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  human  eye,  which  this  celebrated  ana- 
tomist imagined  was  a  distinct  lamina  from 
the  external  surface. 

Ry  \s.  Bee  Rhaas. 

R*s,  common.    A  very  common  brea-1 
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corn  among  the  nothern  parts  of  Europe;  disposed  to  acescency  ;  hence  it  is  liable 

i  nourishing  than  wheat,  but  a  suf-  to  ferment  in  the  stomach,  and  to  produce 

ficiently    nutritive   and  wholesome  grain,  purging,  which  people  on  the  first  using  it 
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S.  A.  The  contraction  of  secundum  artem. 

S,  or  ss.      Immediately    following    any 
quantity,  imports  semis,  or  half. 

S  vis  mi  i.i.  v.     Sec  Cavadilla. 

SABINA.  (Named  from  the  Sabines, 
whose  priests  used  it  in  theirreligious  cere- 
monies-) Savina.  Sabina.  Sterilis.  Bra- 
Iftu.  Common  or  barren  Savin.  Juniperus 
aabina  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  opfiositis  erectis 
decurrentibus,  oppo&itionibus  pyxidatis.  Sa- 
vin is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant;  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  and  from  producing  male  and 
female  flowers  on  separate  plants  it  was 
formerly  distinguished  into  the  barren  and 
berry-bearing  savin.  The  leaves  and  tops 
<»f  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong 
smell  of  the  disagreeable  kind,  and  a  hot, 
bitterish,  acrid  taste.  They  give  out  great 
part  of  their  active  matter  to  watery  li- 
quors, and  the  whole  to  rectified  spirit. 
Distilled  with  water  they  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  essential  oil.  Decoctions  of 
the  leaves,  freed  from  the  volatile  principle 
by  inspiss:.tion  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract, retain  a  considerable  share  of  their 
pungency  and  warmth  along  with  their  bit- 
terness, and  have  some  degree  of  smell, 
but  not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself. 
On  inspissating  the  spirituous  tincture, 
there  remains  an  extract  consisting  of  two 
distinct  substances,  of  which  one  is  yel- 
low, unctuous,  or  oily,  bitterish,  and  very 
pungent;  the  other  black,  resinous,  less 
pungent,  and  sub-adstringent.  Savin  is  a 
powerful  and  active  medicine,  and  has 
been  long  reputed  the  most  efficacious  in 
the  materia  medica,  for  producing  a  deter- 
mination to  the  uterus,  and  thereby  prov- 
ing emmenagogue  ;  it  heats  and  stimulates 
the  whole  system  very  considerably,  and  is 
said  to  promote  the  fluid  secretions.  The 
power  which  this  plant  possesses  (ob- 
serves Dr.  Woodville)  in  opening  uterine 
obstructions,  is  considered  to  be  so  great, 
that  we  are  told  it  has  been  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  with  too  much  success,  for 
purposes  the  most  infamous  and  unnatural. 
It  seems  provable,  however,  that  its  ef- 
fects in  this  way  have  been  som  what  over- 
rated, as  it  is  found,  very  frequently,  to 
fail  as  an  emmeiiagogue,  though  this.jn 
some  measure,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
smallness  of  the  dose  in  which  it  has  been 
usually  prescribed  by  physicians;  for  Dr. 
Cullen  observes,  «•  that  savin  is   a  very 


acrid  and  heating  substance,  and  I  have 
been  often,  on  account  of  these  qualities, 
prevented  from  employing  it  in  the  quan- 
tity necessary  to  render  it  emmenagogue. 
I  must  own,  however,  that  it  shews  a  more 
powerful  determination  to  the  uterus  than 
any  other  plant  I  have  employed;  but  I 
have  been  frequently  disappointed  in  this, 
and  its  heating  qualities  always  require  a 
great  deal  of  caution."  Dr.  Home  appears 
to  have  had  very  great  success  with  this 
medicine,  for  in  five  cases  of  amenorrhea 
which  occurred  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Edinburgh,  four  were  cured  by  the  sabina, 
which  he  gave  in  powder  from  a  scruple  to 
a  drachm  twice  a  day.  He  says  it  is  well 
suited  to  the  debile,  but  improper  in  ple- 
thoric habits,  and  therefore  orders  repeat- 
ed bleedings  before  its  exhibition.  Coun- 
try people  give  the  juice  from  the  leaves 
and  young  tops  of  savin  mixed  with  milk 
to  their  children,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
worms';  it  generally  operates  by  stool,  and 
brings  them  away  with  it.  The  leaves  cut 
small,  and  given  to  horses,  mixed  with 
their  corn,  destroy  the  bots.  Externally 
sav'me  is  recommended  as  an  escharotic  to 
foul  ulcers,  syphilitic  warts,  &c.  A  strong 
decoction  of  the  plant  in  lard  and  wax 
forms  an  useful  ointment  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant discharge  from  blisters,  8cc.  See  Ce- 
ratum  Sabinte. 

SABULOUS.  (Sabulosus.  Gritty,  sandy.) 
A  term  often  applied  to  the  calcareous 
matter  in  urine. 

SABURRA.  Dirt,  sordes,  filth.  Foul- 
ness of  the  stomach,  of  which  authors  men- 
tion several  kinds>  as  the  acid,  the  bitter, 
the  empyreumalic,  the  insipid,  the  putrid. 

Saccated  dropsy.  Ascites  saccatus.  See 
Ascites. 

SACCHARI  ACIDUM.  Acid  of  sugar. 
If  one  part  of  sugar  be  dis'illed  with 
three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  till  nitrous  gas 
ceases  to  be  developed,  and  then  re-distil- 
led with  hree  parts  of  the  same  acid,  a 
white  crystallized  salt  is  found  in  the  li- 
quid residue,  which  is  the  acid  of  sugar. 

SACCHMtUM.  (Z*x.x«.f,ov,  from  sac- 
schar,  Arab.)  The  Arabians  call  it  suchar, 
succhar,  sutler,  zuchur,  zucuro,  and  zozar  „• 
the  Greeks  called  it  saikohar,  salcharion, 
and  spodium.  Sugar.  Tiie  cane  from 
which  the  sugar  is  obtained  in  the  West 
and  East  Indies,  is  the  Arundo.  saccha- 
rifera    of    Linnaeus:- — floribut    paniculatis, 
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foliis  planis.  It  is  prepared  from  the  ex-  of  oil  and  gummy  mucilage.  From  the 
pressed  juice  boiled  with  the  addition  of  greener  parts  ot  the  canes  there  is  apt  to 
quick  lime  or  common  vegetable  alkali,  be  at  times  derived  an  acid  juice,  which 
It  may  be  extracted  also  from  a  number  of  tends  to  bring  the  whole  unseasonably  into 
plains,  as  the  maple,  birch,  wheat,  corn,  a  state  of  acid  fermentation.  Fragments 
beet-root,  skirret,  parsnips,  and  dried  of  the  ligneous  part  of  the  cane,  some  por- 
grapes,  &c.  by  digesting  in  alcohol.  The  tions  of  mud  or  dirt  which  unavoidably 
alcohol  dissolves  the  sugar,  and  leaves  the  remain  on  the  canes,  and  a  blackish  sub. 
extractive  matter  untouched,  which  falls  stance  called  the  crust,  which  coated  the 
to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  taken  into  the  canes  at  the  joints,  are  also  apt  to  enter 
stomach  in  very  large  quantities,  without  into  contaminating  mixture  with  the  juice, 
produoingany  bad  consequences,  although  From  the  receiver  the  juice  is  conducted 
proofs  are  not  wanting  of  its  mischievous  along  a  wooden  gutter  lined  wiih  lead,  to 
effects,  by  relaxing  the  stomach,  and  thus  the  boiling  house.  In  the  boiling-house  it 
inducing  disease.  It  is  much  used  in  phar-  is  received  into  copper  pans  or  caldrons, 
macy,  as  it  firms  the  basis  of  syrups,  lo-  which  have  the  name  of  clarifiers.  Of 
zenges,  and  other  preparations.  It  is  very  these  clarifiers  the  number  and  the  capa- 
useful  as  a  medicine,  although  it  cannot  city  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
be  considered  to  posses  much  power,  to  of  canes,  and  the  extent  of  the  sugar  plan- 
favour  the  solution  or  suspension  of  resins,  lation  on  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 
oils,  &c  in  water,  and  is  given  as  a  pur-  Each  clarifier  has  a  syphon  or  cock,  by 
gative  for  infants.  Dr.  Cullen  classes  it  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off.  Each 
with  the  atteimamia,  and  Bergius  states  hangs  over  a  separate  fire;  and  this  fire 
it  to  be  saponacea,  edulcorans,  relaxans,  must  be  so  confined,  that  by  the  drawing 
pectoralis,  vulneraria,  antiseptica,  nutri-  of  an  iron  slider  fi  ted  to  the  chimney,  the 
ens.  In  catarrhal  affections  both  sugar  fire  may  be  at  any  time  put  out.  In  the 
and  honey  are  frequently  employed:  it  has  progress  of  the  operations,  the  stream  of 
also  been  advantageously  used  in  calcul-  juice  from  the  receiver  fills  the  clarifier 
ous  complaints;  and  from  its  known  pow-  with  fresh  liquor.  Lime  in  powder  is  ad- 
er  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  sub-  ded  in  order  to  take  up  ihe  oxalic  acid,  and 
stances  from  putrefaction,  it  has  been  giv-  tlie  carbonaceous  mutters  which  are  min- 
en  with  a  view  to  its  antiseptic  effects,  gled  with  the  juice.  The  lime  also  in  the 
The  candy,  by  dissolving  slowly  in  the  new  salts,  into  the  composition  of  which 
mouth  is  well  suited  to  relieve  tickling  it  now  enters,  adds  itself  to  the  sugar,  as 
coughs  and  hoarseness.  Sugar  is  every  a  part  of  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  from 
where  the  basis  of  that  which  is  called  the  process.  The  lime  is  to  be  put  in  in 
sweetness.  Its  presence  is  previously  ne-  the  proportion  of  somewhat  less  than  a 
cessary  in  order  to  the  taking  place  of  pint  of  lime  to  every  hundred  gallons  of 
vinous  fermentation.  Its  extraction  from  liquor.  When  it  is  in  too  great  quantities, 
plants  which  afford  it  in  the  greatest  abun-  however,  it  is  apt  to  destroy  a  part  of  the 
dance,  and  its  refinement  for  die  common  pure  saccharine  matter.  Some  persons  em- 
uses  of  life,  in  a  pure  and  separate  state,  ploy  alkaline  ashes,  as  preferable  to  lime, 
are  among  the  most  important  of  the  che-  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  extrane- 
mical  manufactures.  ous  matter;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  its  manu-  lime,  judiciously  used,  might  answer  better 
facture  in  the  West  Indies:  The  plante»are  than  any  other  substance  whatsoever.  The 
cultivated  in  rows,  on  fields  enriched  by  liquor  is  now  to  be  heated  almost  to  ebulli- 
such  manures  as  can  most  easily  be  pro-  tion.  The  heat  dissolves  the  mechanical 
cured,  and  tilled  with  the  plough.  They  union, and  thus  favours  the  chemicalchang- 
are  annually  cut.  The  cuttings  are  car-  es  in  its  different  parts.  When  the  proper 
ried  to  the  mill.  They  are  cut  inio  short  heat  appears,  from  a  rising  scum  on  the 
pieces,  and  arranged  in  small  bundles,  surface  of  the  liquor,  to  have  been  produ- 
The  mill  is  wrought  by  water,  wind,  or  ced,  the  fire  is  then  extinguished  by  the 
cattle.  The  parts  which  act  on  the  canes  application  of  the  damp-;-.  In  this  state  of 
are  upright  cylinders.  Between  these  the  the  liquor,  the  greater  part  of  the  lmpuri- 
canes  are  inserted,  compressed,  squeezed  ties,  being  different  in  specific  gravity  from 
till  all  their  juice  is  obtained  from  them,  thepure  saccharine  solution,  and  being  also 
and  are  themselves,  sometimes,  even  re-  of  such  a  nature  as  to  yield  more  readily 
duced  to  powder.  One  of  these  mills  of  to  the  chemical  action  of  heat,  are  brought 
the  best  construction,  bruises  canes  to  up  to  the  surface  in  a  scum.  After  this 
such  a  quantity  as  to  afford,  in  one  day,  scum  has  been  sufficiently  formed  on  the 
10,000  gallons  of  juice,  when  wrought  cooling  lipuor,  this  liquor  is  carefully 
with  only  ten  mules.  The  expressed  juice  drawn  off,  either  by  a  syphon,  which  raise* 
is  received  into  a  leaden  bed.  It  is  thence  a  pure  stream  through  the  scum,  or  by  a 
conveyed  inio  a  vessel  called  the  receiver,  cock  drawing  the  liquor  at  the  bottom  from 
The  juice  is  found  to  consist  of  eight  parts  under  the  scum.  The  scum  in  either  case 
of  pure  water,  one  part  of  sugar,  one  part   sinks  down  unbroken,  as  the  liquor  flows, 
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and  is  now,  by  cooling,  of  such  tenacity,  as  neral  process  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
not  to  send  to  any  intermixture  with  the  In  tins  state  our  West  India  sugar  is  itn- 
liquor.  The  liquor  drawn, after  this  pari-  ported  into  Britain.  The  formation  of 
fication  from  the  boiler,  is  received  into  a  loaves  of  white  sugar  is  a  subsequent  pro- 
gutter  or  cl\  mnel,  by  wh;ch  it  is  conveyed  cess  In  the  French  West  India  Isles  it 
to  the  grand  copper,  or  evaporating  boiler,  has  long  been  customary  to  perform  the 
If  made  from  good  canes,  and  properly  last  part  of  this  train  of  processes  in  a 
clarified,  i  w.ll  now  appear  almost  trans-  manner  somewhat  different,  and  which 
parent.  In  this  copper,  the  liq  ioris  heat-  affords  the  sugar  in  a  state  of  greater  pil- 
ed to  actual  ebullition,  The  scum  raised  nty.  This  preparation,  taking  the  sut;ar 
to  the  surface  by  the  boiling  is  skimmed  off  from  the  cooler,  then  puts  it,  not  into 
as  it  rises  The  ebullition  is  continued  till  hogsheads  with  holes  in  the  bottom  as 
there  be  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  above,  but  into  conical  pots,  each  of 
quantity  of  the  liquor.  The  liquor  now  which  has  at  its  bottom  a  hole  half  an  inch 
appears  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  in  diameter,  that  is,  in  the  commencement 
wine.  It  is  at'  last  transferred  into  a  se-  of  the  process,  stopped  with  a  pliag  After 
cond  and  smaller  copper.  An  addition  of  remaining  some  time  in  ;he  pot,  the  sugar 
lime-water  ia  here,  made,  both  to  dilute  the  becomes  perfectly  cool  and  fixed  The 
thickening  liquor,  to  detach  the  super*  sugar  is  then  removed  out  of  the  hole  ;  the 
abundant  acid,  and  to  favour  the  formation  pet  is  placed  over  a  large  jar,  and  the  me- 
of  the  sugar.  If  the  liquor  be  now  in  its  lasses  are  suffered  to  drip  away  from  it. 
proper  state,  the  scum  rises  in  large  bub-  After  as  much  of  the  melasses  as  w  11  easily 
Dies,  with  very  little  discolouration.  The  run  off  has  been  thus  drained  away,  the 
skimming  and  the  evaporation  together  surface  of- the  sugar  in  the  jar  is  covered 
produce  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  with  a  stratum  of  fine  clay,  and  water  is 
quantity  of  the  hquor.  It  is  then  trans-  poured  upon  the  clay.  The  water  oozing 
ferred  into  another  smaller  boiler  In  tins  gently  through  the  pores  of  the  clay,  per- 
last  boiler,  the  evaporation  is  renewed,  vades  the  whole  n  ass  of  sugar,  redissolves 
and  continued  till  the  liquor  is  brought  to  the  melasses  still  remaining  in  it,  with  some 
that  degree  of  thickness  at  which  it  appears  parts  of  the  sugar  itself,  and  carrying  these 
fit  to  be  finally  cooled.  In  the  cooler,  a  off  by  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
shallow  wooden  vessel  of  considerable  renders  that  which  resists  the  solution 
length  and  wideness,  commonly  of  such  a  much  purer  than  the  muscovado  sugar 
size  as  to  contain  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  made  in  the  English  Way.  The  sugar  pre- 
the  sugar  as  it  cools,  granulates,  or  runs  pared  in  this  manner  is  called  clayed  sugar, 
into  an  imperfect  crystallization,  by  which  It  is  sold  for  a  higher  price  in  the  European 
it  is  separated  from  the  melasses,  a  mixed  markets  than  the  muscovado  sugar  ;  but 
saccharine  matter  too  impure  to  be  ca-  there  is  a  loss  of  sugar  in  the  process  by 
pable  even  of  this  imperfect  crystalliza-  claying,  which  deters  the  British  planters 
tion.  To  determine  whether  the  liquor  be  from  adopting  this  practice  so  generally  as 
fit  to  be  taken  from  the   last  boiler  to  be    do  the  French. 

finally  cooled,  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  a  The  raw  sugars  are  still  contaminated 
portion  from  the  boiler,  and  try  separate-  and  debased  by  a  mixture  of  acid  carbo- 
ly,  whether  it  does  not  separate  into  gra-  naceous  matter,  oil,  and  colouring  resin, 
nutated  sugar  and  melasses.  From  the  To  fr  e  them  from  these  is  the  business  of 
cooler  the  sugar  is  removed  to  the  curing-  the  European  sugar-bakers  A  new  solu- 
house  Tliis  is  a  spacious  airy  building,  tion  ;  clarification  with  alkaline  substances 
It  is  provided  with  a  capacious  cistern  for  fitted  to  attract  away  the  oil,  acid,  and 
the  reception  of  melasses,  and  over  the  other  contaminating  matters  ;  slow  evapo- 
cistcrn  is  erected  a  frame  of  strong  joist-  ration  ;  and  a  final  cooling  in  suitable 
work,  unfilled  and  uncovered.  Empty  moulds;  are  the  processes  which  at  last 
hogsheads,  open  at  the  head,  bored  at  produce  loaves  of  white  sugar 
the  bottom  with  a  few  holes,  and  having  a  The  melasses  being  nothing  else  but  a 
stalk  of  plaintain  leaf  thrust  through  each  very  impure  refuse  of  the  sugar  from  which 
of  the  holes,  while  it  rises  at  the  same  they  drip,  are  susceptible  of  being  em. 
time  through  the  inside  of  the  hogshead,  ployed  in  a  new  ebullition,  by  which  a 
are  disposed  upon  the  frames.  The  mass  second  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  obtained 
of  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  coolers  from  them  The  remainder  of  the  me. 
is  put  into  these  hogsheads.  The  melasses  lasses  is  employed  to  yield  rum  by  distil- 
dr'p  into  the   cistern  through   the  spongy    lation. 

plaintain  stalks  in  the  holes.  Within  the  In  rum,  alcohol  is  mixed  with  oil,  wa- 
space  of  three  weeks  the  melasses  are  ter,  oxalic  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  empy. 
sufficiently  drained  off,  and  the  sugar  re-  reumatic  matter  The  French  prepare, 
mains  dry.  By  this  process  it  is  at  last  from  the  mixture  of  melasses  with  water, 
brought  into  the  state  of  what  is  called  a  species  of  wine  of  good  quality.  In  its 
muscovado  or  raw  sugar.    This  is  the  ge-  preparation,  the  solution  is  brought  into 
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fermentation,  then  passed  through  strainers  small  proportion  of  oxygen,  exist  in  any 

to  purify  it,  then  put  in  casks  ;  after  clear-  considerable  plenty,     li  is  not  improbable, 

ing  itself  in  these,  transferred  into  others,  but  that  if  penetration  by  a  freezing  cold 

in   which  it  is   to  be   preserved  for   use.  could   be   commanded    at   pleasure,  with 

The  ratio  of  these  processes  is  extremely  sufficient  cheapness,  it  would  enable  us  to 

beautiful;  they  are  all  directed  to  purify  obtain  sacchaiinc  matter  in  a  large  propor- 

the  sugar   from  contaminating  mixtures,  tion,  from   a   variety  of  substances,  from 

and  to  reduce  it  into  that  state  of  dryness  which  even    germination  does  not  yield  a 

or  crystallization,  in  which  it  is  susceptible  sufficient    quantity.       In    the     beet,   and 

of  being  the  most  conveniently  preserved  some    other    European    vegetables,  sugar 

for  agreeable   use.      The  heat   in   general  is  naturally   formed   by   the   functions  of 

acts  both  mechanically  to  effect  a  sufficient  vegetation  to  perfect  combination.     From 

dissolution  of  the  aggregation  of  the  parts  these  the  sugar  is  obtained  by  rasping  down 

of  the  cane  juice,  and  chemically  to  pro-  the   vegetable,    extracting   by   uater    its 

duce  in  it   new  combinations  into  which  saccharine  JHice,   evaporating  the   water 

caloric  must  enter  as  an  ingredient.     The  charged  with  the  juice  to  the  consistency 

first  gentle  heat  is  intended  chiefly  to  ope-  of  syrup,  clarifying,  purifying,  and  crystal- 

rate  with  the  mechanical  influence,  raising  lizing  it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar 

to  the  surface  impurities,  which  are  more  from  the  sugar-cane. 

easily  removed  by  skimming,  than  by  any  Saccharum  acernum.       See    Saccharum 

other  means  ;  agentle,  not  a  violent  heat,  canadeuse. 

is  in   this  instance  employed,  because    a  Saccharum   album.      White  or   refined 

violent  heat  would  produce  empyrewmatic  sugar. 

salts,  the  production    of  which  is  to  be  Saccharum  alttminis.  Alum  mixed  with 

carefully  avoided.     A  boiling  heat  is,  in  dragon's  blood  and  dried, 

the  continuation  of  the  processes,  made  Saccharum  canadense.     The  sugar  ob- 

use  of,  because,  after  the  first  impurities  tained  from  a  species  of  maple-tree,  the 

have  been  skimmed  off,  contaminating  em-  Jicer  pseudo-platanns  of  Linn?cus,  in  Cana- 

pyreuinatic  salts  are  less  readily  formed,  da,  and  imported  into  some  parts  of  Eu- 

because  a  boiling  heat  is  necessary  to  effect  rope.     It  is  supposed  to    be  efficacious  in 

a  complete   development    of   the   saccha-  disorders   of  the  breast.      Every  part  of 

rine  matter,  and  because  the  gradual  con-  the  plant  contains  a  sweet  saccharinejuice. 

centration  of  the  sugar  is,  by  such  a  heat,  The   trunk,   root,   or    branches,  wounded 

to  be  best  accomplished.       Lime  is   em-  early  in  the  spring,  bleed  a  large  quantity 

ployed,  because  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  of  clear   liquor,  which  in  its  dilute  state 

than  sugar  with  all  the  contaminating  mat-  tastes  somewhat  sweetish,  and  being  inspis- 

ters,  and  particularly  because  it  attracts  sated,  yields  the    concrete   sugar,  with  a 

into  a  neutral  combination  that  excess  of  syrupy  ma, ter  resembling  melasses.     The 

oxalic  acid  which  is  apt  to  exist  in  the  unboiled  juice   has  been  drank  as  an  anti- 

saccharine  solution.     Skimming  removes  scorbutic.       The  Canada  sugar  is  much 

the  new  salts  which  the  most  easily  assume  esteemed   in   France  in   disorders   of  the 

a  solid  form.     The  dripping  carries  away  breast. 

a  mixture  of  water,  oil,  earth,  sugar,  from  Saccharum  cakdidum.    Sugar  candy, 

the  crystallized  sugar  :  for,  in  all  our  crys-  C  Saccharum    non    purificatum      Brown 

tallizations  we  can  never  perform  the  pro-  sugar.     It  is  often  exhibited  as  a  laxative 

cess  in  the  great  way,  with  such  nicety  as  in    clysters,    and    internally    to   children, 

to  preserve  it  free  from  an  equality  of  pro-  Sacchaium  officinarim.    The  systema- 

portions,  that  must  necessarily  occasion  a  tic  name  in   some  pharmacopoeias  of  the 

residue.     Repeated  solution,  clarification,  sugar-cane.  See  Saccharum. 

evaporation,  are  requisite  to  produce  pure  Saccharum  puhipicatum.  Double  refined 

white  sugar  from  the  brown  and  raw  su-  or  loaf  sugar.  See  Saccluirum. 

gars;  because  the  compleu  purification  of  Saccharum  saturni.     See  Plumbi  super- 

this  matter  from  acid  and  colouring  matter,  acetas. 

is  an  operation  of  great  difficulty,  and  not  SACCHO  LACTIC  ACID.  The  sugar 
to  be  finally  completed  without  processes  of  milk  in  combination  with  oxygen, 
which  are  longer  than  can  be  conveniently  S  ACCHOLAT.  Saccholas.  A  salt  form- 
performed  at  the  first,  upon  the  sugar  ed  by  the  combination  of  the  saccholactic 
plantation.  From  vegetables  of  European  acid  with  different  bases,  as  saccholat 
growth,  sugar  is  not  to  be  easily  obtained,  of  iron,  saccholat  of  ammonia,  &c  &c. 
unless  the  process  of  germination  be  first  Sacculi  adiposi.  The  bursse  mucosz 
produced  in  them;  or  unless  they  have  of  the  joints. 

been  penetrated  by  intense  frost.     Germi-  SACCULUS.     (Dim.  of  saccus,  a  bag.) 

nation,    or    thorough   freezing,   develops  A  little  bag. 

sugar  into  all  vegetables  in  which  its  pnn-  Saccllis  cuyliferus.      The  receptacle 

ciples  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,    with  a  of  the  chyle. 
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Sacculus  cordis.  The  pericardium  or  ends  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of 
receptacle  of  the  heart.  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra 

Sacculus  lachrymalis.  See  Saccua  of  the  neck.  Fiom  the  upper  part  of  the 
lachrymalis.  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  eleven 

SACCUS  LACHRYMALIS.  The  la-  lower  ribs,  (for  the  number,  though  most 
chrymal  sac  is  situated  in  the  internal  can-  commonly  seven  or  eight,  varies  in  dif- 
thus  of  the  eye,  behind  the  lachrymal  ferent  subjects,)  arise  as  many  thin  bundles 
caruncle,  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the  os  of  fleshy  fibres,  which,  after  a  very  short 
unguis.  It  receives  the  tears  from  the  progress,  terminate  in  the  inner  side  of 
puncta  lachrymalia,  and  conveys  them  into  this  muscle,  and  have  been  named  by 
the  ductus  lai  hrymalis.  Steno,  musculi  adsacro  lumbalem  acceasorii. 

Sacer  (From  sugur,  secret,  Heb.)  Besides  these,  we  find  the  muscle  sending 
Sacred.  Applied  to  some  diseases  which  off  a  fleshy  slip  from  its  upper  part,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  immediately  inflicted  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  inferior 
from  heaven,  as  sneer  morbus,  the  epdt-psy,  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five 
sacer  ignis,  erysipelas,  &c.  A  bone  is  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by  as  many 
called  the  os  sacrum,  because  it  was  once  d  stinct  tendons.  This  is  generally  describ- 
oftVred  in  sacrifices.  It  also  means  be-  ed  as  adistinct  muscle.  Dii-merbroeck,  and 
longing  to  the  os  sacrum.  Douglas  and  Albinos  after  him,  call  it  cer. 

SACK.  A  wine  used  by  our  ancestors,  vicalis  descendens.  Winslow  names  it  tram- 
which  some  have  taken  to  be  Rhenish,  and  versalis  colluteralis  colli.  Morgagni  consi- 
others  Canaiy  wine.  Probably  it  was  what  ders  it  as  an  appen.tage  to  the  sacro  lum- 
is  called  dry  mountain,  or  some  Spanish  balis.  The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  to  as- 
wine  of  that  sort.  Howell,  in  his  French  sist  in  erecting  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in 
and  English  Dictionary,  1650,  translates  turning  it  upon  its  axis  or  to  one  side,  and 
sack  by  the  words  vin  d'Espagne.  Vin  in  drawing  the  ribs  downwards.  By  means 
sec.  of  its  upper  slip,  it  serves  to  turn  the  neck 

Sacra  herb*.     Common  vervain.  obliquely  backwards,  or  to  one  side. 

Sacra  tihctusa.  Aloe3,  canella  alba  SACRO-SCIATIC  LIGAMENTS.  The 
and  mountain  wine.  ligaments  which  connect  the  ossa  innomi- 

SACRAL.     Of  or  belonging  to  the  sa-  nata  with  the  os  sacrum, 
crum  ;  as   sacral   arteries,   veins,   nerves,       SACRUM.     (So   called  from   sacer,  sa- 
muscles,  &c.  cred ;  because  it  was   formerly  offered    in 

Sacro  coccyckus.  A  muscle  of  the  sacrifices.)  Os  sacrum.  Os  basilare.  The 
coccyx  of  the  back  os  sacrum  derives  its  name  from  its  being 

SACRO-LUMBALIS.  Sacro-lumbaris  of  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  ancients,  or  per- 
authors.  Lnmbo-costotrachelien  of  Du-  haps  from  its  supporting  the  organs  of  ge- 
mas.  A  lon£  muscle,  thicker  and  broader  neration,  which  they  considered  as  sacred, 
below  than  above,  and  extending  from  the  In  young  subjects  it  is  composed  of  five  or 
os  sacrum  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  six  pieces,  united  by  cartilage  ;  but  in 
under  the  serrati  postici,  rhomboideus,  more  advanced  age  it  becomes  one  bone, 
trapezius,  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  in  which,  however,  we  may  still  easily 
in  common  with  the  longissimus  dorsi,  distinguish  the  marks  of  the  former  separa- 
tendinous  without,  and  fleshy  within,  from  tion.  Its  shape  has  been  sometimes  com- 
the  posterior  part  of  the  os  sacrum  ;  from  pared  to  an  irregular  triangle  ;  and  some- 
the  posterior  edge  of  thespineof  the  ilium  ;  times,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  to  a 
from  all  the  spinous  processes,  and  from  pyramid,  flattened  before  and  behind,  with 
near  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  its  basis  placed  towards  the  lumbar  ver- 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra:.  At  the  bottom  of  tebrae,  and  its  point  terminating  in  the 
the  back  it  separates  from  the  longissimus  coccyx.  We  find  it  convex  behind,  and 
dorsi,  with  which  it  had  before  formed,  as  slightly  concave  before,  with  its  inferior 
it  were,  only  one  muscle,  and  ascending  portion  bent  a  little  forwards.  Its  ante- 
obliquely  outwards,  gradually  diminishes  rior  surface  is  smooth,  and  affords  four, 
in  thickness,  and  terminates  above  in  a  and  sometimes  five  transverse  lines,  of  a 
very  narrow  point.  From  the  place  where  colour  different  from  the  rest  of  the  bone, 
it  quits  the  longissimus  dorsi,  to  that  of  its  These  are  the  remains  of  the  intermediate 
termination,  we  find  it  fleshy  at  its  poste-  cartilages  by  which  its  several  pieces  were 
rior,  and  tendinous  at  its  anterior  edge,  united  in  infancy.  Its  posterior  convex 
This  tendinous  side  sends  off  as  many  long  surface  has  several  prominences,  the  most 
and  thin  tendous  as  there  are  ribs.  The  remarkable  of  which  are  its  spinous  pro- 
lowermost  of  these  tendons  are  broader,  cesses  ;  these  are  usually  three  in  number, 
thicker,  and  shorter  than  those  above ;  and  gradually  become  shorter,  so  that  the 
they  are  inserted  into  the  inferior  edge  of  third  is  not  so  long  as  the  second,  nor  the 
each  rib,  where  it  begins  to  be  curved  second  as  the  first.  This  arrangement 
forwards  towards  the  sternum,  excepting  enables  us  to  sit  with  ease.  Its  transverse 
only  the  uppermost  ?nd  last  tendon,  which  pocesscs  are  formed  into  one  oblong  pro- 
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cess,  which  becomes  gradually  smaller  as 
it  descends.  At  the  superior  par'  of  the 
bone  we  observe  two  oblique  proci-s^es, 
of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  somewhat  con- 
cave, which  are  articulated  with  the  last 
of  tlie  I  in;  ar  vertebrae.  At  the  base  of 
each  of  ihese  oblique  processes  is  a  notch, 
which,  with  such  another  in  the  vertebrae 
above  it,  forms  a  passage  lor  the  twenty. 
fourth  spinal  nerve.  In  viewing  this  bone, 
either  before  or  behind,  we  observe 
four,  ami  sometimes  five  holes  on  each 
side,  situate  at  each  extremity  of  the 
transverse  lines  which  maik  the  divisions 
of  the  bene.  Of  these  hides,  the  anterior 
ones,  and  of  these  a^ain,  the  uppermost, 
are  the  Ia-gest,  and  afford  a  passage  to  the 
nerves.  The  posterior  holes  are  smaller, 
covered  with  membranes,  and  destined  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  former.  Some- 
times at  the  bot'om  of  the  bone  there  is 
only  a  notch,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
hole  common  to  it  and  the  os  coccygis. 
The  cavity  between  the  body  of  this  bone 
and  its  processes,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  triangular,  and  becomes 
smaller  as  it  descends,  till  .<i  length  it  ter- 
minates obliquely  on  each  side  at  the  lower 
pan  of  the  bone.  Below  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  bone,  however,  the  cavity  is 
no  longer  completely  bony,  as  n  the  rest 
of  the  spine,  but  is  defended  posteriorly 
only  by  a  very  strong  membrane  ;  hence  a 
wound  in  this  part  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  This 
bone  is  articulated  above,  with  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra:  later- 11  v,  it  is  firmly 
united,  by  a  broad  irregular  surface  to  the 
ossa  innominata,  or  hip  bone  :  and  below 
it  is  joined  to  the  os  coccygis.  In  women 
the  os  sacrum  is  usually  shorter,  broader, 
and  more  curved,  than  in  men,  by  which 
means  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  more  en- 
largi  d. 

tiuffin-wer.  See  Carthamus. 

Saffron    See  Crocui. 

Saffron,  bastard    See  Carthamus. 

Saffron,  meadow     See  Colchicnm. 

S'ffon  of  steel.  A  red  oxide  of  iron. 

SAGAPENUM  (The  name  is  derived 
from  some  eastern  dialect.)  Serapinum 
It  is  conjectured  that  ilns  concrete  gnmmi- 
resinous  juice  is  the  production  of  an  orien- 
tal umbelliferous  plant.  Sagapenum  is 
brought  from  Persia  and  Alexandria  in 
large  masses,  externally  yellowish,  inter- 
nally paler,  and  of  an  horny  clearness. 
Its  taste  is  hot  and  biting,  its  smell  of  the 
alliaceous  and  fetid  kind,  and  its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  ascri- 
bed to  assi.foetida,  but  weaker,  ami  <  o;ise- 
quently  it  is  less  powerful  in  its  effects. 

Sage.   See  Salvia. 

Satfe  of  Bethlehem.    See  Pitlmonaria. 

S"ge  of  Jerusalem.  See  Pulmonaria  ma- 
culata. 


Sage  of  virtue.  See  Salvia  hortensit  viu 
nor. 

S.VG1TAL  SUTURE.  {Sutura  sagit. 
talis,  from  sagitta.  an  arrow.)  Sutura 
virgata,  obelxa,  rhabdoides  The  sut  re 
winch  unites  the  two  parietal  bones.  It 
has  been  named  sagittal,  from  its  lyinf 
between  the  coronal  and  laindoulal  sutures, 
as  an  arrow  betwixi  the  string  and  tlie 
bow. 

SaGITTAIUA      ALEXIPHAHMAf  A.         Malacca 

radix.  Canna  indica.  Arundo  indica.  Ar- 
row root  ;  dartwort. 

Sacittahia  sagittifolia.  (From  sagit- 
ta, an  arrow.)  The  systematic  name  ol  the 
common  arrow -head,  whose  roots  are  es- 
culent bin  not  very  nutritious. 

SAGO.  Sagus.  Sagu.  A  dry  fecula, 
obtained  from  the  pith  of  a  species  of 
palm,  the  Cycas  circualis  of  Linnaeus,  in 
the  islands  of  Java,  Molucca,  and  the 
Philippine  s.  The  same  substance  is  also 
brought  from  the  West-Indus,  but  ii  is 
inferior  to  that  brought  from  the  East. 
Sago  becomes  soft  .nil  iranspa-ent  by  boil- 
ing in  water,  and  forms  a  light  and  agree- 
able liquid,  much  recommended  in  fe- 
brile, phthisical,  and  calculous  disorders, 
&<;.  To  make  it  palatable,  it  is  customary 
to  add  to  it,  when  boiled  or  softened  with 
waler,  some  lemon  juice,  sugar  and 
wine. 

Sagu    See  Sago. 

Saint  Anthony's  fire.  See  Erysipelas. 

Saint  Ignatius  s  bean.  Set.-  Faba  in- 
dica. 

Saint  James's  wort.     See  Jacobxa. 

Saint  John's -wort    Set   Hypericum. 

Saint  Vitus's  dunce.  See  Chorea  suncti 
Viti 

Sal  aiisin-thii.  Salt  of  wormwood.  This 
salt  is  an  imperfect  carbonat  of  potash. 
See  Potuss<£  snbearbonas. 

Sal  ActToctLLiE.  The  salt  of  wood- 
sorrel,  usually  vended  for  salt  of  lemons, 
isan  acidulated  oxylat  of  potash,  and  called 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  oxylas 
potassce  acidulus. 

Sal  alkaljnus  rixrs.  See  Alkali, 
fixed. 

Sal  alkalisus  volatilis  See  Am- 
monia. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  Murias  ammonia. 
A  saline  concrete  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion t.f  the  muriatic  acid  with  ammonia. 
This  salt  is  obtained  from  several  sources. 
It  is  found  in  places  adjacent  to  volcanoes. 

1  It  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflore- 
scence, or  groups  of  needles,  separate  or 
compacted  together,  generally  of  a  yellow 
or  red  colour,  and  mixed  with  arsenic  and 
orpiment;  but  no  use  is  made  of  that 
which  is  procured  in  this  way. 

2.  In  Egypt  it  is  made  in  great  quanti- 
ties  from  the  soot  of  camel's  dung,  which 
is  burnt  at  Cairo  instead  of  wood-     This 
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Boot  is  put  into  large  round  bottles,  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  terminaiinn  in 
a  neck  two  inches  long.  The  bottles  are 
filled  up  with  this  matter  to  within  four 
inches  of  the  neck.  Each  bottle  holds 
about  forty  pounds  of  soot,  and  affords 
nearly  six  pounds  of  salt.  The  vessels  are 
put  into  a  furnace  in  the  form  of  an  oven, 
so  thai  only  the  necks  appear  above.  A 
fire  of  camel's  dung  is  kindled  beneath  it, 
and  continued  for  three  days  a*d  three 
nights.  On  the  second  and  the  third  day 
the  salt  is  sublimated.  The  bottles  are 
then  broken,  and  the  salt  is  taken  out  in 
cakes.  These  cakes,  which  are  sent  just 
as  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  bottles 
in  Egypt,  are  convex,  and  unequal  on  the 
one  side;  on  the  middle  of  this  side  they 
exhibit  each  a  t ulnircle,  corresponding  to 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  was 
prepared.  The  lower  side  is  concave,  and 
both  are  sooty. 

3.  In  this  country  sal  ammoniac  is  like- 
wise prepared  in  great  quantities  The 
volatile  alkali  is  obtained  from  soot,  bones, 
and  other  substances  known  to  contain  it. 
To  this  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and 
this  vitrolic  ammoniac  is  decomposed  by 
muriate  or  soda  or  common  salt  m  a  double 
affinity.  The  liquor  obtained  in  conse- 
quence of  this  decomposition  contains  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  first  is  crystallized,  and  the  second 
sublimated  so  as  to  form  cakes,  which  are 
then  exposed  to  sale. 

Ammoniacal  muriate  has  a  poignant, 
acrid,  and  urinous  taste.  Its  crystals  are 
in  the  form  of  long  hexahxdral  pyramids, 
a  number  of  ihem  are  sometimes  united 
together  in  an  acute  angular  direction,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  feathers.  M. 
Rome  de  Lille  thinks  the  crystals  of  am- 
moniacal muriate  to  be  octohxdrons  bun- 
dled together.  This  salt  is  sometimes, 
but  not  frequently,  found  in  cubic  crystals 
in  the  middle  of  the  concave  hollow  part 
of  the  sublimated  cakes.  It  possesses  one 
singular  physical  property,  a  kind  of  duc- 
tility or  elasticity,  which  causes  it  to  yield 
under  the  hammer,  or  even  the  fingers, 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  a 
powder.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  totally 
volatile,  but  a  very  strong  fire  is  requisite 
to  sublime  it.  It  is  liable  to  no  alteration 
from  air;  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
without  suffering  any  change  ;  it  dissolves 
very  readily  in  water.  Six  parts  of  cold 
water  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  one  of  the 
salt.  A  considerable  cold  is  produced  as 
the  solution  takes  phce,  and  this  cold  is 
still  keener  when  the  salt  is  mixed  with 
ice.  This  artificial  cold  is  happily  applied 
to  produce  several  phenomena  winch  could 
not  otherwise  take  place,  such  as  'he  con- 
gelation   of  water  on  certain  occasions, 
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the  crystallization  of  certain  salts,  the  fix- 
ation and  preservation  of  certain  liquids, 
naturally  very  subject  to  evaporation,  &c. 

Sal  ammoniacu'm  acetosum.   See  Liquor 
ammoni*  acetutis. 

Sal  ammoniaccm  uhdidcm.  See  Liquor 
ammonia  acetutis. 

Sal  ammoniacum.  martiale.      See  Fer- 
ritin ammonia  turn. 

Sal    ammoniacfm    secretum    glal'bebi. 
See  Sulphas  ammonite. 

Sal  amhokiacum  vegetadile.  See  Xi- 
quor  ammonite  acetatte 

Sal  ammonjacvs  rixus.  The  muriate  of 
lime  was  formerly  so  termed. 

Sal  ammoniacus  nitrosus.  See  jsTitras 
ammoni*. 

Sal  antimonii.     Tartar  emetic. 

Sal  argenti.  Salt  of  Silver.  See  Hi* 
tras  argenti. 

Sal  cATUARTicrs  amarus.  See  JYlagne- 
site  sulphas. 

Sal  catharticus  anglicancs  See  .!/«§•• 
nesi*  sulphas. 

Sal  catharticus  glauberi.  See  Sod* 
sulphas. 

Sal  communis.     See  Sortte  murias. 

Sal  cornu  certi  volatile.  See  Car- 
bonus  Jlmmoni* 

Sal  cl'lixaiiis.     See  Sod*  ir.urias. 

Sal  nE  nonus.     See  Potass*  sulphas. 

Sal  MtfBETicrs.     See  Potass*  ace t as. 

Sal  digestivus  sylvii.  A  natural  salt, 
formed  of'jnuriatic  acid  and  potash.  See 
Potass*  murias. 

Sal  epsomensis.  See  Jlfagnesi*  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  essentialis  tartari.  See  Tartar, 
acid  of. 

Sal  febrifugls  srLTii.  See  Potass* 
murias. 

Sal  fontium.     See  So/!*  murias. 

Sal  fossilis-     See  Sod*  murias. 

Sal  gemm.ts.  Common  or  rock  salt.  See 
Sod*  murias. 

Sal  (iLAniERi     See  Sod*  sulphas. 

Sal  jiehiiaium.  See  Potass*  subcarbo- 
nas 

Sal  marin rs.     See  Sod*  murias. 

Sai.  martis.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Sal     MARTIS      MPRIAT1CCM      BUBLIMATUM. 

Si  e  Fermm  ammonitttum. 

Sal  hicbocosmicvs.  The  compound  sal- 
ine matter  obtained  by  inspissating  human 
urine. 

Sal  mirabiljs  glauberi.  See  Sod*  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  muriaticus.     See  Sod*  murias. 

Sal  flantarum.  See  Potass*  subcarbo- 
nus. 

Sal  FOLTciiRF-sTrs.    See  Potass*  sulphas. 

Sal  roLYCHRESTis  glaseri.  See  Potas- 
s*  sulphas. 

Sai  polycuresti?  seiunetti.  See  Soda 
tartarisata. 
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Sal  phunell3b.  Nitrat  of  potash  cast 
into  flat  cakes  or  round  balls. 

Sal   rupelle:nsis.     See  Soda  tartarisata. 

Sal  saturni.     See  Plumbi  superacetus. 

Sal  sedativus.     See  Borucic  acid 

Sal  sedativus  hombeugii.  See  Boracic 
acid 

Sal  sedlicexsis.  See  Sulphas  Magne- 
«£<r. 

Sal  sejgnetti.     See  Soda  tartarisata. 

Sal  scccini.  The  succinic  acid.  See 
Succinic  acid. 

Sal  tartari.  See  Potassa  carbonas  and 
Potassa. 

Sal  thermarcm  CAROLiNAnr/M.  A  union 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  magnesia.  See  Sul- 
pkus  Magnesice. 

Sal  vegetabilis.  See  Potassa:  tar- 
tras. 

Sal  volatile.  See  Spiritus  ammonix 
compositus  and  Jlmmonia. 

Sal  volatilis  salis  ammojjiaci.  See 
Carbonus  Ammonite. 

SALKP.  Salap.  Sulab.  The  root  of 
the  Orchis  morio  of  Linnaris: — bulbis  indi- 
visis,  nectarii  labia  quadrilobo  crenulato, 
Cormt  obtuso,  petalis  dorsalibus  refiexis. 
This  farinaceous  powder  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  It  my  be  obtained  from  several 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  of  plants. 
It  is  an  insipid  substance,  of  which  a  small 
quantiiy,  by  a  proper  management,  con- 
verts a  large  portion  of  water  into  a  jelly, 
the  nutritive  powers  of  which  have  been 
greaily  over-rated.  Salep  forms  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria.  The  em- 
thod  of  preparing  salep  is  as  follows  :  The 
new  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and 
the  fine  brown  skin  which  covers  it  is  to 
be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  brush 
or  by  dipping  the  root  in  warm  water,  and 
rubbing  it  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  The 
roots  thus  cleaned,  are  to  be  spread  on  a 
tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  heated  to 
the  usual  decree,  where  they  are  to  remain 
six  or  ten  minutes.  In  this  time  they  will 
have  lost  their  milky  whiteness,  and  ac- 
quired a  transparency  like  horn,  wi  hout 
any  diminution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at 
this  state,  they  are  to  be  removed  in  order 
to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air,  which  will 
require  several  days  to  effect ;  or  they  may 
be  dried  in  a  few  hours,  by  using  a  very 
gentle  heat.  Salep,  thus  prepared,  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  aliment; 
as  a  wholesome  nourishment  it  is  much 
superior  to  rice;  andhasthe  singular  pro- 
perty of  concealing  the  taste  of  salt  water. 
Hence,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity 
of  famine  at  sea,  it  baa  been  proposed, 
that  the  powder  of  it  should  constitute 
part  of  the  provisions  of  every  ship's  com- 
pany. With  regard  \c  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, it  may  be  observed,  that  its  resto- 


rative, mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua. 
lities,  render  it  of  considerable  use  in 
various  diseases,  when  emplojed  as  ali- 
ment, particularly  in  sea-scuny,  diarrhota, 
dysentery,  symptomatic  fever,  arising  horn 
the  absorption  of  pus,  and  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

SALICORNIA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Lmnaean  system.  Class, 
Monandria.     Order,  JHonogynia. 

Saliccinia  ErRorasA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  jointed  glass  wort,  which  is 
gathered  by  the  country  people  and  sold 
for  samphire.  It  forms  a  good  pickle  with 
vinegar,  and  is  little  inferior  to  the  sam- 
phire. 

S\LINE  SUBSTANCES.  The  num. 
ber  of  saline  substances  is  very  considera- 
ble; and  they  possess  peculiar  characters, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
substances-  These  characters  are  founded 
on  certain  properties,  which  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  not  accurately  distinctive 
of  their  true  nature.  All  such  substances, 
however,  as  possess  several  of  the  four 
following  properties  are  considered  as  sa- 
line :  1.  A  strong  tendency  to  combination, 
or  a  very  strong  affinity   of  compositon; 

2.  A  greater  or   lesser  degree  of  sapidity  ; 

3.  A  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  solubi- 
lity in  water;  4.  Perfect  incombustibi- 
lity. 

Saliuxca.     See  Nardus  celtica. 

SALIVA.  (So  called,  a  salino  sapore, 
from  its  salt  taste,  or  from  o-Kthoc,  spittle.) 
The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The 
secretory  organ  is  composed  of  three  pair 
of  salivary  glands.  1.  The  parotid  glands, 
which  evacuate  their  saliva  by  means  of 
the  Slenonian  duct  behind  the  middle  dens 
molaris  of  the  upper  jaw.  2.  The  submax- 
illary glands,  which  pour  out  their  saliva 
through  the  Warthonian  ducts  on  each 
side  of  the  frenulum  of  the  tongue  by  a 
narrow  osculum.  3.  The  sublingular glands, 
situated  between  the  internal  surface  of 
the  maxilla  and  the  tongue,  and  pour  out 
their  saliva  through  numerous  Riverian 
ducts  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

The  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
has  mixed  with  it,  1.  The  mucus  of  the 
mouth,  which  exhales  from  the  labial  and 
genal  glands.  2.  A  roscid  vapour,  from 
the  whole  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  The  saliva  is  continually  swallow- 
ed with,  or  without  masticated  food,  and 
some  is  also  spit  out.  It  has  no  colour  nor 
smell;  it  is  tasteless,  although  it  contains 
a  little  salt,  to  which  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue  are  accustomed.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  somewhat  greater  than  water.  Its  con- 
sistence is  rather  plastic  and  spumous,  from 
the  entangled  and  atmospheric  air.  The 
quantity  of  twelve  pounds  is  supposed  to 
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be  secreted  in  twelve  hoars.  During  mas- 
tication and  speaking  the  secretion  is 
augmented,  from  the  mechanical  pressure 
of  the  muscles  upon  tlu  salivary  glands. 
Those  who  are  hungry  secrete  a  great 
quantity,  from  the  sight  of  agreeable  food. 
It  is  imperfectly  dissolved  by  water;  some- 
what coagulated  by  alcohol  of  wine  ;  and 
is  congealed  with  more  difficulty  than 
water.  It  is  inspissated  by  a  small  dose, 
and  dissolved  in  a  large  dose,  of  mineral 
acids.  It  is  also  soluble  in  aerated  alkali. 
Caustic  alkali  and  quick  lime  extract  vola- 
tile alkali  from  saliva.  It  corrodes  copper 
and  iron,  and  precipitates  silver  and  lead 
in  the  form  of  corneo'is  luna.  It  assists 
the  spirituous  fermentation  of  farinaceous 
substances;  hence  barbarous  nations  pre- 
pare an  inebriating  drink  from  the  chewed 
roots  of  the  Jatropha  Manihot  and  Piper 
jMethisticum.  It  possesses  an  antiseptic 
virtue,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the 
celebrated  Pringle.  It  easily  becomes  pu- 
trid in  warm  air,  and  gives  oft'  volatile 
alkali. 

Constituent  Principles.  Saliva  appears 
to  consist  of  water,  albumen,  ammoniacal 
salt,  and  animal  earth.  Of  water,  there 
is  four-fifths  given  out  by  distillation.  The 
albumen  is  detected  by  alcohol  of  wine. 
The  ammoniacal  salt  is  demonstrated  by 
triturating  quick  limewith  saliva  ;  and  the 
animal  earth  from  salival  calculus,  and  the 
products  of  fire. 

The  use  of  the  saliva  is,  1.  It  augments 
the  taste  of  the  food,  by  the  evolution  of 
sapid  matter.  2.  During  mastication,  it 
mixes  with,  dissolves,  and  resolves  into  its 
principles,  the  food;  and  changes  it  into 
a  pultaceous  mass,  fit  to  be  swallowed  : 
hence  it  commences  chymification.  3.  It 
moderates  thirst,  by  moistening  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

SALIVAL  DUCTS.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  salival  glands.  That  of  the 
parotid  gland  is  called  the  Stenonian  duct ; 
those  of  the  submaxillary  glands  the  War- 
thonian  ducts  ;  and  those  of  the  sublingual, 
the  Reverian  ducts. 

SALIVA L  GLANDS.  Those  glands 
which  secrete  the  saliva  are  so  termed. 
See  Saliva. 

Salivantia.  (From  saliva,  spittle.) 
Medicines  which  excite  salivation. 

Salivaria.  (From  saliva,  the  spittle  ; 
so  called  because  it  excites  a  discharge 
of  saliva.)     Pellitory  of  Spain. 

Salivakis  rerha.     See  Pyrethrum. 

SALIV4.TIO.  An  increased  secretion 
of  saliva.    See  Ptyulismus. 

SAL1X.  (From  sala,  Heb.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.    Class,  Dioecia.    Order,  Dinndria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  Salix 
mlba.     Crack   willow.      The  bark  of  the 


branches  of  the  Salix  fragiUs  of  Linnaeus: 
—foliia    serratis    glabris    ovuto  lanceolatis, 
petiolis  dentato  glundulosis.     It  manifests  a 
considerable  degree  ot  bitterness   to   the 
taste,  and  is  very  aclsirmgent.     It  is  re- 
commended as  a  good   substitute  for    Pe- 
ruvian bark,  and  is  said  to  cure  intermit- 
tents  and  other  diseases  requiringtonic  and 
adstringent  remedies.     Not  only  the  bark 
ot  this  species  of  salix,  but  that  of  several 
others  possess  similar  qualities, particular- 
ly of  the  Salix  alba  and  S.  pentandria,  both 
of  which  are  recommended  in  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.      But   D: .  Woodville  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  bark  of  the  salix  triandria 
is  more    efFectual   than   that  of  anyo'hev 
of  this  genus  ;  at  least  its  sensible  qualities 
give  a  decided  preference.     The  trials  Dr. 
Cullen  made  was  with  the  bark  of  the  salix 
pentrandria,    the    bark    taken     from    its 
branches,  the  third  of  an  inch  diameter, 
and  of  four  or  five  years  growth.     Never- 
theless, he  adds,  in  intermittent  fevers,  he 
has  always  failed  with  this  bark. 

Salix  alba.     See  Salix. 

Salix  caprea.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  species  of  willow,  the  bark  of  whose 
branches  possess  the  same  virtues  with  that 
of  the  fragilis.     See  Salix. 

Salix  fragilis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  crack  willow.     See  Salix. 

Salix  pentandria.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  species  of  willow  posses- 
ses the  same  virtues  as  that  of  the  fragilis. 
See  Salix. 

Salix  vitulina.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  species  of  willow  may  be 
substituted  for  the  fragilis.     See  Salix. 

SALPiNGO-PHARTNGErs.  This  muscle  is 
composed  of  a  few  fibres  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus,  which  it  assists  in  dilating  the 
mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Salpingo-staphilinus.  See  Levator 
palati. 

Salpingo-stafiiilixus  interxtts.  See  Le- 
vator palati. 

Sahufy.  The  root  of  the  purple  goat's 
beard.     See  Tragopogon  pratense. 

SALSOLA  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.   Order,  Digynia. 

Salsola  kali.  Snail-seeded  glass-wort 
or  salt-wort.  Kali  spinosum  cochleatum. 
Tragus  sive  Tragum  Matthioli.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
the  mineral  alkali.  See  Soda  and  Ba- 
rilla. 

Salsola  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  plant,  which  affords  the  mineral  alkali. 
See  Soda  and   Barilla. 

Salsola  soda.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  plant  which  affords  mineral  alkali.  See 
Barilla,  and  Soda. 

Salt,  cathartic.  See  Sulphas  Magnesix, 
Sodx  sulphas. 
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Salt,  common.     See  ATurias  Socle. 

Suit,  Epsom.     See  Sulphas  Mngnem*. 

Salt  petre      See  Potussx  nitras 

Salt,  Rochelle.     St  e  Su'la  tavtarizata. 

Salt,  sea.     See  Marias  So  die 

Salt  of  steel.     Set-   Ferri  sulphas. 

SALTS  See  Saline  substances  Salts, 
with  respect  to  die ir  chemical  properties, 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  into  acid 
sails  or  acids,  and  into  alkal  ne  suits  or 
alkalis  ;  and  from  die  mutual  combination 
of  ihese  two  arises  a  third  class,  viz.  that 
of  neutral  salts 

SALTS,  ACID  These  are  distinguish- 
ed  by  the.r  sour  taste  when  diluted  with 
water.     See  Ada. 

SALTS,  ALK ALINE.  These  possess 
a  urinous,  burning-,  and  caustic  taste,  turn 
the  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green,  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  acids,  dissolve  animal 
substances,  unite  readily  with  water,  com- 
bines with  oils  and  fai,  and  render  them 
miscible  with  water,  dissolve  sulphur,  and 
are  crystallizable      See  Alkali 

SALTS,  NEUTRAL.  Secondary  salts. 
Under  the  name  of  neutral  or  secondary 
salts  are  comprehended  such  matters  as  are 
composed  of  two  primitive  saline  sub- 
stances combined  together.  These  salts 
are  called  neutral,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  characters  of  primitive  salts; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  neither  acid  nor  al- 
kaline salts  ;  such  as  Epsom  salts,  alum, 
nitre,  Sec. 

SALTS,  PRIMITIVE.  Simple  salts. 
Under  this  order  is  comprehended  those 
salts  which  were  forrmrly  thought  to  be 
simple  or  primitive,  and  which  are  occa- 
sionally called  simple  salts.  The  accurate 
experiments  of  the  moderns  have  proved 
that  these  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
pounded ;  but  the  term  is  retained  with 
greater  propriety  when  it  is  observed, 
that  these  salts  compose,  when  united, 
salts  which  are  termed  secondary.  These 
salts  are  never  met  with  perfectly  pure  in 
nature,  but  require  artificial  processes  to 
render  them  so.  This  order  is  divided 
into  three  genera,  comprehending  saline 
terrestrial  substances,  alkalis,  and  acids. 

SALTS,  SECONDARY.  See  Neutral 
salts. 

Saltwort.  See  Salsola  kali. 
SALVATELLA.  {Salvatella,  sc.  vena, 
from  salus,  health,  because  the  opening 
of  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  of  lingu- 
lar use  in  melancholy  )  This  vein  runs 
along  the  little  finger,  unites  upon  the 
back  of  the  hand  with  the  cephalic  of  the 
thumb,  and  empties  its  blood  into  the  in- 
ternal and  external  cubical  veins. 

SALVIA.  (A  salvendo.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Diandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 
2.    The  pharmacopoeial  name   of   the 


common  sage.  FJehtphacos.  Salvia  offici. 
naUt  of  Liunxus  :— J'oliis  lunceolutu  ovulit 
integris  crenulatis,  ftoribus  spicatis,  cnly- 
cibus  acutis.  In  ancient  tunes  sa^e  was 
celebrated  as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy, 
as  would  appear  from  the  following  lines 
of  the  school  of  Salernita  : 

Cur  moriatur  Iwmo,  cai  salvia  crescit  in 

horto  ? 
Contra   vim  mortis,  non  est  mediccmen  in 

ho! 
Salvia  salvutrix,  nature  canciliatrtx. 
Salvia  ci/w  ■uta  facivnt  tibi  pocula  tuta. 
Bui  at  present  it  is  not  considered  as  an 
article  of  much  importance*  It  has  a 
fragrant  strong  smell  ;  and  a  warm,  bitter- 
ish, aromatic,  tasu  ,  I  ke  other  plants  con' 
taming-  an  essential  oil.  It  has  a  remark- 
able property  in  resisting  the  putrefaction 
ol  animal  subs  tan  es,  and  is  in  frequent 
use  among  the  Chinese,  as  a  tonic,  in  the 
form  of  tea,  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and 
nervous  system 

Salvia  bortensis  mivor.  The  small 
sage,  or  sage  ol  virtue.  \  variety  of  the 
officinal  sage,  possessing  s  milar  virtues. 

Salvia  OFFICINALIS.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  garden  sage.     See  Salvia 

Salvia  sclarka.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  clary,  c  lied  ho>  minvm  \n 
the  pharmacopoeias.  The  leaves  and  set  els 
aie  recommended  as  corroborants  and  an- 
tispasmodics, particularly  in  lencorrhaestS 
and  hysterical  weaknesses  They  lu*e  a 
bitterish  warm  taste,  and  a  strong  smell, 
of  the  aromatic  kind. 

SAMBUCUS  (From  sabuccn,  Heb.  a 
musical  instrument  formerly  made  of  this 
tree.)  1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria.     Order,  Trigynia 

2.  The  pharip  copceial  name  of  the 
elder-tree.  Sambucus  vulgaris.  Sambucus 
arborea.  Acle.  Infelix  lignum.  Sambucus 
nigra  of  Linnaeus  : — cumin  quinqve  partitis, 
foliis  pinnutis,  cuule  urboreo.  This  indige- 
nous plant  has  an  unpleasant  narcotic 
smell,  and  some  authors  have  reported  its 
exhalations  to  be  so  noxious,  as  to  render 
it  unsafe  to  sleep  under  its  shade  The 
parts  of  this  tree  that  are  proposed  for 
medicinal  use  in  the  pharmacopoeias  are 
the  inner  bark,  the  flowers,  and  the  ber- 
ries. The  first  has  scarcely  any  smell, 
and  very  little  taste ;  on  first  chewing,  it 
impresses  a  degree  of  sweetness,  which  is 
followed  by  a  very  Blight  but  durable 
acrimony,  in  which  its  powers  seem  to 
reside.  From  its  cathartic  property  it  is 
recommended  as  an  effectual  hydragogue 
by  Sydenham  and  Boerhtave;  the  former 
directs  three  handfuls  of  it  to  be  boiled  in 
a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  till  only  a  pint 
remains,  of  which  one  half  is  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning,  and  repealed  for  seve- 
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ral  days  ;  it  usually  operates  both  upwards  from  sanguis,  blood.)     A  natural  function 
and  downwards,  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  body,  by  which  the  chyle  is  changed 
it  produces,  in  utility  depends.  Boerhaave  into   blood.    The   uses   of  sanguification 
gave  its  expressed  juice    in  doses  from  a  are  the  generation  of  blood,  which  serves 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  In  smaller  doses  to  fdl  the  blood-vessels,  to  irritate  and  sti- 
lt is  said  to  be  an  useful  aperient  and  de-  mulate  ihe  heart  and  arteries,  to  generate 
obsiruent    in    various   chronic    disorders,  or  cause  heat,  to  secrete  the  humours,  and 
The   flowers   have   an   agreeable    flavour  ;  to  excite  the  vital  action, 
and    infusions    of  them,    when    fresh,  are  Sahwuinaxib.       (From    sanguis,    blood; 
gently  laxative  and  aperient.     When  dry,  so  named  from  its  uses  in  stopping  bleed- 
they  are  said  to  promote  chiefly  ihe  cuti-  ings  )     The  Polygonum  aviculure  or  knot- 
cnlar    excretion,    and   to    he    particularly  grass,  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Centum- 
serviceable  in  erysipelatous  and   eruptive  nodiu. 

disorders.     Externally    they   are    used   in  Savccixahh.     (From    sanguis,    blood; 

fomentations,    &c.    and     in    the     London  so   named  from  its  use   in  stopping  bleed- 

Pharmacopoeia  are  directed  in  the  form  of  ings  )     The  Polygonum  aviculure,  or  knot- 

an    ointment.     The    berries    in    taste  are  grass  is  sometimes   so  termed.     See  Ccn- 

somevvhat  sweetish,   and   not    unpleasant;  tumnodia. 

on  expression  they  yield  a  fine  purple  juice,  Sanguineous  apoplexy.     See  Apoplexia. 

whiah  proves  an  useful  aperient  and  resol-  Sanri  ii'rn.;ii"n.    (From  sanguis,  blood, 

vent   in    sundry  chronic    diseases,  gently  and purgo,  to  purge.)     A  gentie  fever,  op 

loosening    the    belly,   and  promoting  the  such  a  one  as  by  its  discharges  is  supposed 

urine  and  perspiration.  to  pm-ify  the  blood. 

Sambicis  ebulus.  The  systematic  name  SANGlUS      See  Mood 

of  the  dwarf  elder.     See  Ebulus.  SANGUIS  DRAGON  IS.    Cinnabaris  grx- 

Sambucub  nigra.    The  systematic  name  coram.     Draconthasma.      Asagen.     Asegen. 

of  the  elder-tree.     See  Sambucus.  Dragon's  blood.     The  red   resinous  juice 

Samphire.  The  Criihmum  martimum  of  which  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark 
Linnaeus.  It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  and  of  the  Calamus  rotang ;  —  caudice  densis- 
grows  about  the  sea-coast  in  several  parts  sime  aculcalo,  aculeis  crectis,  spadice  erec- 
of  the  island.  It  has  a  spicy  aromatic  to.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Mo- 
flavour,  which  induces  the  common  peo-  lucca  islands,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
pie  to  use  it  as  a  pot-herb.  Pickled  with  East  Indies.  It  is  generally  much  adul- 
vinegar  and  spice  it  makes  a  wholesome  terated,  and  varied  in  goodness  and  pu- 
and  elegant  condiment  which  is  in  much  rity.  The  best  kind  is  of  a  dark  red  co- 
esteem  lour,  which,  when  powdered,   changes  to 

Sampsuchus.     See  Sambucus.  crimson;    it   readily    melts    and    catches1 

Sampsvchum:.  (From  <raa>,  to  preserve,  flame;  has  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  dis- 
and  -^o^h,  the  mind;)  because  of  its  cor-  covers  some  degree  of  warmth  and  pun- 
dial  qualities.     See  Sambucus.  gency.     The   ancients    Greeks    were   well 

Sanatjva.     (From  sano,  to  cure.)     Me-  acquainted  with  the  adstringent  power  of 

dicines  which  heal  diseases.  this  drug;  in  which  character  it  has  since 

Sanctum  semex.      The   worm-seed,    or  been  much  employed  in  haemorrhages,  in 

santonicum.  alvine  fluxes.     At  present,  however,  it   is 

Sandabacha.      (From     sughad     narak,  not  used  internally,  be  ng  superseded   by 

Arab.)     A  gummy   resin;  also   a  sort  of  more  certain  and  effectual  remedies  of  this 

arsenic.     See  Samlrack-  numerous  class. 

Sandaiiaciia  aiiabim.  This  resinous j nice  Saxguis  iiercclts.     A  name  for  the  cro- 

appears    to  have   been  the  produce  of  a  cus. 

large  species  of  juniper-tree.  SANGUISOKBA.    The  name  of  a  genus 

Sanders.     See  tantalum  rubrum.  of  plants  :n  the    Linnzan  system.     Class, 

Sandiiac  k.     (An   Arabian   word  )     San-  Triandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

daracha.     Gum  juniper.     A  concrete  resin  Saxguisouba  otficixams.      The    svste- 

wluch  exudes  in  white  tears,  more  transpa-  matic  name  of  the  Italian  pimpinel.     See 

rent  than  masticb,  from   the    bark    of  the  Pimpineila  Italica. 

Junipervi   communis  of  Linnaeus.     See  Ju-  SANGUISUGA.     (From  sanguis,  blood, 
nipenis.  Sandrack  is  almost  totally  soluble  and  sugo,  to  suck.)     The  leech,  or  blood- 
in   alcohol,  with   which   it   forms  a  white  sucker      See  Leech. 
varnish  that  dries  speedily.     Reduced  to  Sanic/e.     S<  ■•  Sanicu'a. 
powder  it  is  called  pounce,  which  prevents  Sanic/e,  Yorkshire.     See  Pinguicnla. 
ink  from   sinking  into  paper  from  which  SANICULA.     (From  sano,  to  heal  ;  so 
the  exterior  coating  of  size  has  been  sera-  called  from  its  virtues  in  healing.)    1.  The 
ped  away.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
(From    sani  dak,    red,    Arab.)  system.     Class,    Pentandria.      Order,    T)i. 
Cc»uss  burnt  till  it  becomes  red.  gynia. 

SANGUIFICATION.         {Sanguificatio,  2.   The  pharmacopocial  name  of  sanicle 
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Cucullata.  Dodecaiheon.  Symphytum  pe- 
trteutn  Sanicula  was.  Diapensia  cortnsa. 
This  herb,  Sanicula  europea  of  Linnxus, 
was  formerly  recommended  as  a  mild  ad- 
stnngent,  and  is  supposed  to  have  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  its  sanative  power.  Its 
sensble  qualities  are  a  bitterish  and  some- 
what austere  taste,  followed  by  an  acri- 
mony which  ch  efly  affects  the  throat.  It 
is  only  in  use  in  the  present  day  amongst 
the  country  people. 

Sanicula  eboracensis.  Pinguicula  Sa- 
niculu  montana.  Viola  palustris.  The  York- 
shirt-  sanicle  or  butter-wort.  See  Pingue- 
cula. 

Sanicula  europea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  samcle.     See  Sanicula. 

Sanicula  mas.     See  Sanicula 

SANIES.  Ichor.  This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  thin,  limpid,  and  green- 
ish discharge;  and  :<t  other  times  to  a 
thick  and  bloody  kind  of  pus. 

SAN1  ALUM.  (From  tundal,  Arab.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nac.n  system.     Saunders. 

Santalum;  album  The  systematic  name 
of  the  yellow  saunders.  See  Santulvtn  ci- 
trinum 

Santalum  album.  The  white  saun- 
ders of  the  shop  is  said  to  lie  the  alburnum 
of  the  tree  whose  medullary  part  is  called 
Santalum  citrinum. 

Saxtaum  citrinum.  Santalum  palli- 
dum. Yellow  saunders.  Santalum  album 
of  Linnxus.  While  sifunders  wood  is  of 
a  pale  white  colour,  often  with  a  yellow- 
ish tinge,  and,  being  destitute  of  t;<sie  or 
odour,  it  is  superseded  by  the  santalum 
citrinum,  which  is  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour,  of  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and 
of  a.  pleasant  smell,  approaching  to  thai  of 
the  rose.  Bo.h  kinds  are  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  in  billets,  consisting  of  large 
thirk  pieces,  which,  according  to  Hum- 
phius,  ate  sometimes  taken  from  the  same, 
and  sometimes  from  different  trees.  For 
though  the  white  and  yellow  saunders  are 
the.  wood  of  the  same  species  of  tree,  yet 
the  latter,  which  forms  the  central  part  of 
the  tree,  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  repay  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  proCi  ring  it  especially,  unless 
the  trees  be  old;  while  the  whitij  which 
is  the  exterior  part  of  the  wood,  is  always 
more  abundant,  and  is  consequently  much 
cheaper. 

Yellow  saunders,  distilled  with  water, 
yields  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  which  thick- 
ens in  the  cold  into  the  consistence  of  a 
balsam,  approaching  in  smell  to  ambergris, 
or  a  mixture  of  ambergris  and  roses;  the 
remaining  decoction,  inspissated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  is  bitterish  and 
slightly  pt  ngent.  Rectified  spirit  ex- 
tracts, l>y  digestion,  considerably  more 
than  water ;  the  colour  of  the  tincture  is 


a  rich  yellow.     The  spirit  distilled  oil 
slight  lv  impregnated  with  the  fine  Qavour 
of  the  wood;  the  remaining  brownish 
tract   has  a  weak   smell,  and   a    modci 
balsamic  pungency. 

The  wood  is  valued  highly  on  account  of 
its  fragrance,  hence  the  Chinese  are  said 
fumigate  their  clothes  with  it,  and  to  born 
it  in  their  temples  in  honour  of  i! 
Though  still  retained  in  the  Mai 
dica  of  the   Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it 
cannoi  be  thought  to  possess  any 
able  share  of  medicinal   power     HorFm 
considers  its  virtues  as  similar  to  those  of 
ambergris;  and  some  others  lia\c  esteem- 
ed it  in  the  character  of  a  corroborant  and 
restorative. 

Santalum  pallidum.  See  Santalum  cit- 
rinum. 

Santalum  rubrum  Red  saunders.  Pte- 
roenrpus  eantatinus  of  Linn?eus.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  several  red 
woods,  capable  of  communicating  this 
colour  to  spirituous  liquors,  are  soil  as  red 
saunders;  but  the  true  officinal  kind  ap- 
pears, on  the  best  authority,  to  be  of  this 
tree,  which  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  bright 
garnet  red  colour,  and  bears  a  fine  polish. 
It  is  only  ihe  inner  substance  of  the  wood 
that  is  used  as  a  colouring  matter,  and  the 
more  fiord  red  is  mostly  esteemed.  On 
being  cut  it  is  said  to  manifest  a  fragrant 
odour,  which  is  more  especially  in  old 
trees.  According  to  Lewis,  this  wood 
"  is  of  a  dull  red,  almost  blackish  colour 
on  the  outside,  and  a  deep  brighter  red 
within;  its  fibres  are  now  and  then  curled, 
as  in  knots.  It  has  no  manifest  smell,  and 
little  or  no  taste  ;  even  of  extracts  made 
from  it  with  water,  or  with  spirit,  the  taste 
is  not  considerable. 

To  watery  liquors  it  communicates  only 
a  yellowish  tinge,  but  to  rectified  spirit  a 
fine  deep  red.  A  small  quantity  of  an 
extract  made  with  this  menstruum,  tinges 
a  large  one  of  fresh  spirit  of  the  same 
colour;  though  it  does  not,  like  most 
other  resinous  bodies,  dissolve  in  express- 
ed oils.  Cf  distilled  oils,  there  are  some, 
as  that  of  lavender,  which  receive  a  red 
tincture  from  die  wood  itself,  and  from  its 
resinous  extract,  but  the  greater  number 
do  not.  Red  saunders  has  been  eseemed 
as  a  medicine;  but  its  only  use  attaches  to 
its  colouring  property.  The  juice  of  this 
tree,  like  that  of  some  others,  atTords  a 
species  of  sanguis  dr  aeon  is. 

Santolina.  (From  santalum,  saunders, 
because  it  smells  like  the  saunders  wood  ) 
See  Mrotanum  famina. 

Santolina  cium/b-cyparibsus  Tin  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  lavender  cotton.  See 
Mrotanum  fxmina. 

S\NTONICUM.  (From  Santonin,  i< s 
native  plan.)  This  plant  and  us  seeds 
have  received  several  names.    Msintluum 
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mntoiiicum   Ah-xandrinum.    Setnentina.  Ab-  Its  virtues,  according  to  Bergms,  are  de- 

nnthivm  sciphium  AZtfytium      Scheba  Ara-  tergent,    resolvent,  and  aperient,  and  its 

bum      Zctlonrix   aem.    Xuntolina.    Lumbvico-  use  recommended  in  jaundices,  gout,  cal- 

nnn  »  mimi      Cina.     Semen   contra.    Semen  culous  complaints,  and  in  obstructions  ot 

sanctum.  It  is  the  Tartarean  southern-wood  the  viscera.     The  efficacy  of  soap,  in  the 

or  wormsecd,  Artemisia  santonica  of  Lm-  first  of  these  diseases,  was  experienced  by 

Kill  : — foUia  canarda  linearibus  pinnnto-mul-  Sylvius,  and  since  recommended  very  gene- 

tififlia,   mmis    irulivisia,  spicis   secuwlis    re-  rally  by  various  authors  who  have  written 

/lortbus    qxdnqurjioris.       Tin-  seeds  on    this  complaint ;  and  it   has  also  been 

are    small,   light,    and   oval,  composed  of  thought  of  use    in    supplying  the  place  ot 

a    number   of  thin    membranous   coats   of  bile  in  the  primre  via:      The  utility  of  this 

a  v<  Howish  preen   colour,   with  a  cast  of  medicine,   in  icterical  cases,  was  inferred 

brown,   easily  friable,  upon   being  rubbed  chiefly   from   its   supposed    power  of  dis- 

between    tlie   fingers,    into    a   fine   chaffy  solving  biliary  concretions  ;  but  this  medi- 

kind    of   substance.       They    are  brought  cine  has  lost   much   of  its    reputation    in 

from  the  Levant  I  have  a  moderately  strong  jaundice,  since  it  is  now  known,  that  gall- 

and  not  agreeable  smell,  somewhat  of  the  stones    have    been    found    in    many    after 

Wormwood  kind,  and  a  very  bitter   sub-  death,  who  had  been  daily  taking  soap  for 

acrid  taste.      Their  virtues   are  extracted  several   months,    and   even   years.     Of  its 

both  by   watery  and  spirituous  menstrua,  goodetfccts  in  urinarycalculous  affections, 

They  are  esteemed  to  be   stomachic,  em-  we   have  the  testimonies   of  several,  espe- 

menagogue.    and   anthelmintic;  but  it  is  daily    when    dissolved    in    lime-water,  by 

especially  for  the    last-mentioned  powers  which  i is efficacy  isconsiderably  increased; 

that  they  are  now  administered,  and  from  for  it  thus  becomes  a  powerful  solvent  of 

their  efficacy  in   this   way  they  have   ob-  mucus,  which  an  ingenious  modern  author 

tained  the  name  of  wormseed.     To  adults  supposes  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  for- 

the  dose  in  substance  is  from    one  to  two  mation  of  calculi  ;  it  is,   however,  only  in 

drachms,  twice  a  day.     Lewis  thinks  that  the  incipient  state  of  the  disease  that  these 

the  spirituous  extract  is  the  most  eligible  remedies  promise  eft'.ctual  benefit,  th. 

preparation    of  the    santonicum,    for  the  they  generally  abate  the  more  violent  s\  ffip  - 

purposes  of  an  anthelmintic.  toms,    where     they   cannot    remove    the 

SAPHENA.  (  Vena  saphena  :  from  <ra<p»t ,  cause.  With  Pioerhaave,  soap  was  a  gene- 
visible.)  The  large  vein  of  the  leg,  which  ral  medicine;  for  as  he  attributed  most 
ascend*  along  the  little  toe  over  the  complaints  to  viscidity  of  the  fluids,  he, 
external  ankle,  and  evacuates  part  of  the  and  most  of  the  Boerhaavian  school,  pre- 
blood  from  the  foot  into  the  popliteal  scribed  it,  in  conjunction  with  different 
VCI11S  resinous    and    other   substances,  in  gout, 

SAPlENTfJE  DENTES.     The  four  last  rheumatism,    and   various  visceral    com- 

grinders  are  so  called,  because  they  appear  plaints.     Soap  is  also  externally  employed 

"when  the  person  is  supposed  to  be  at  years  as  a  resolvent,  and  gives  name  to  several 

of  discretion.  Sec  Teeth.  officinal  preparations 

Sapimus    s\po\ahia.      The   systematic       Sapo    teeebikthi^jb.      S'arkey's    soap, 

name  of  the  plant  which  affords  soap-nuts.  "  §,  Kali  prxparati  calidi,  gj.     Olei  tere- 

See  Suponarice  mucultt.  bint!..  §'ni."     The  hot  kuli  prxparatum  is 

SAPO.     Soap.     A   composition  of  oils,  to  hjWe    ,he  oil  of  tlirpentine   gradually 

or   fats,  with  an  alkali.       The  medicinal  blended  with  it,  in  a  heated  mortar.     In- 

.soap.  sapo  durat,  sapo  amypdalmus,  is  made  doient    SWellings    were    formerly    rubbed 

withoilofsweetalmonds.andhalfitsweight  with  this  application,  and   perhaps    some 

of  potash  or  caustic   alkali.     Common   or  chronic  affections  of  the  joints  might  still 

soft  soap,  sapo  mollis,  is    made   ot  tallow;  be  benefited  by  it. 

Spanish,  or  Castile  soap,  of  oil  of  almonds,       SAPONAR1A.      (From  sapo,  soap;  so 

and   soda,    or   barilla.       Black    soap    is  a  cai|ec^  because  its  juice,  like  soap,  cleans 

composition  of  train  oil  and  an  alkali;  and  c[ot|les  )   l.-The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  , 

green  soap  of  hemp,  linseed,  or  rape  oil.  m  tne  Lmiia.an  system     Class,  Decandria. 

The  sapo  ex  oleo  olivet  et  natro  confectus  of  Qrder,  Uigynia. 

the  former  London   Pharmacopoeia,  or  the        2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  soap- 

sapoalbus  crispanns  of  the  Edinburgh  Pilar-  wort      Bruise-wort.     Struthium     Lanaria. 

macopceia,    (white    Spanish     soap,)    being  Lychnis  Sylvestris.    Ibixwna.     The   root  of 

made  of  the  finer   kinds   of  olive    oil,  is  th(S  _lint  Saponaria  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  :— 

the  best,  and  therefore  preferred  for  inter-  caiycii,m  Cylindricis,foliis  ovato-lunceolatis, 

rial  use.     Soap   wws  imperfectly  known  to  jg  empioyed  medicinally ;  it  has  m>  peculiar 

the  ancients.     It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  smelj .  ;ts  taste  is  sweetish,  glutinous,  and 

made  of  fat  and  ashes,  and  as  an  invention  somewhat  bitter.      On   being  chewed  for 

of  the  Cauls.     Aretxus  and  others  inform  some  tjme,  it  is  said  to  discover  a  degree  of 

us,  that  the   Greeks   obtained  their  know-  aci.imony)   which   continues  to  affect  the 

ledge  of  its  medical  use  from  the  Romans.  moutn  a  considerable  time.    According  to 
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Neuman,  two  ounces  of  the  root  yielded 
eleven  drachms  of  watery  extract  ;  but 
Cartheuser,  from  a  like  quantity,  only  ob- 
tained six  drachms  and  twenty  four  grains. 
Tins  extract  manifested  a  sweetish  tasie, 
followed  by  an  acrid  quality  The  spiritu- 
ous extract  is  less  in  quality,  but  of  a  more 
penetrating  acrid  tjaste.  Decoctions  of  the 
root,  on  being  sufficiently  agitated,  pro- 
duce a  saponaceous  froth  ,  a  similar  soapy 
quality  is  observable  also  in  the  extract, 
and  still  more  manifestly  in  the  leaves,  in- 
somuch that  they  have  been  used  by  the 
mendicant  monks  as  a  substitute  for  soap 
in  washing  of  their  clothes,  and  Bergius, 
who  made  several  experiments  with  the 
saponana,  decLtn  s  that  it  hnrl  all  the  ef- 
fects of  soap  itself. 

From  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  sapo- 
naria,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  iis  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  share  of  medical 
efficacy,  which  Dr.  Woo Jville  says  he  could 
wish  to  find  faithfully  ascertained. 

The  diseases  for  which  the  saponaria  is 
recommended,  as  syphilis,  p-out,  rheuma- 
tism, and  jaundice,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
complaints  in  which  i;s  use  is  most  avail- 
ing ;  for  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  roots 
of  sajKinaria  with  those  of  sarsaparilla, 
seems  to  have  led  physicians  to  think  them 
similar  in  their  effects  ;  and  hence  they 
have  both  been  administered  with  the 
same  intentions,  particularly  in  fixed  pains, 
and  venereal  affections.  Bergius  says,  "  in 
arlhritide,  cur  a  mercuriale,  &c.  nullum 
aptiorem  potum  novi."  However,  ac- 
cording to  several  writersj  the  most  inve- 
terate cases  •  f  syph>hs  were  cured  by  a 
decoction  of  this  plant,  without  the  use  of 
mercurj\ 

Haller  informs  us,  thatBoerhaave  enter- 
tained an  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in 
jaundice,  and  other  visceral  obstruct  ons 

Saponaria  sccula.  Bacc<e  bermuden- 
ses.  Soap-berries.  A  spherical  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  whose  cortical 
part  is  yellow,  glossy,  and  so  transparent 
as  to  shew  the  spherical  black  nut  which 
rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a  white 
kernel.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Sapindus 
saponaria  of  Linnajus,  which  grows  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  said  that  the  cortical  part 
of  this  fruit  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  no  smell ; 
that  i<  raises  a  soapy  froth  with  water, 
and  has  similar  effects  with  soap  in  wash- 
ing ;  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  singular  and 
specific  virtue  in  chlorosis.  They  are  not 
known  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

Saponaria  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  soap-wort.    See  Saponaria. 

SAPOXULES.  S.iponuh.  Combinations 
of  the  volatile  or  essential  oils  with  differ- 
ent bases  ;  as  saponule  of  alumine. 

Saponili.s,  acid.  Combinations  of  the 
volatile  or  essential  oils  with  different 
acids. 


iiAroTA.  The  oval  fruited  sapota, 
seeds  are  sometimes  given  in    the  form  of 
emulsion    in  calculous  com  plait 
Jicras  sapota  of  Linnarus.       It   is  a  native 
of  South    America,  ami  bears  a  fruit  like 
an  apple,  which  has,  when  ripe,  a  luscious 
taste,  resembling  that  of  the.  marmalale  of 
quinces,  whence  it   is  called  natural  n 
malade. 

Sappan  uqsvm.  Logwood  has  been  so 
called.  See  Lignum  campechense. 

Saitiiarina  .uu'a.  Aflia  cupri  ammo- 
niati.  Made  by  a  solution  of  sal  ammo- 
niac in  lime-water,  standing  in  a  copper 
vessel. 

Sappiiihe.  A  gem  of  a  sky-blue  co- 
lour 

.laracens  consound.  See  Virga  aurea. 

SiRciun.  (Din,  of  o-agf,  flesh.)  A  car- 
buncle, or  small  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sahcjtes.  (From  *»$£.  flesh.)  An 
anasarca. 

SARCOCELE.  (From  <r*tf.  flesh,  and 
Kh\»,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  cantosa.  This 
is  a  disease  of  the  body  of  the  testicle, 
and,  as  the  term  implies,  consists,  in  ^ene- 
tal,  in  such  an  alteration  made  in  the  struc- 
ture of  it,  as  produces  a  resemblance  to  a 
hard  fleshy  substance,  instead  of  thai  fine, 
soft,  vascular  texture,  of  which  it  is,  in  a 
natural  and  healthy  state,  composed. 

The  ancient  writers  have  made  a  great 
number  of  distinctions  ofthe  different  kinds 
of  this  disease,  according  to  its  different 
appearances,  and  according  to  the  mild- 
ness, or  malignity  of  the  symptoms  with 
which  it  my  chance  to  be  attended.  Thus, 
the  sarcocele,  the  hydro-sarcocele,  the  scir- 
rhus,  the  cancer,  th  cava  adnata  ad  testem, 
and  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa,  which  arc 
really  little  more  than  descriptions  of  diffe- 
rent stales  and  circumstances  of  the  same 
disease,  are  reckoned  as  so  many  different 
complaints,  requiring  a  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  deriving  their  origin  from  a  va- 
riety of  different  humours. 

Every  species  of  sarcocele  consists  pri- 
marily in  an  enlargement,  induration,  and 
obstruction  of  the  vascular  part  of  the  tes- 
ticle ;  but  this  alteration  is,  in  different 
people,  attended  with  such  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  as  to  produce  several 
different  appeamnces,  and  to  occasion 
the  many  distinctions  which  have  bee» 
made 

If  the  body  of  the  testicle,  though  en- 
larged, and  indurated  to  some  degree,  be 
perfectly  eq.ial  in  its  surface,  void  of  pain, 
has  no  appearance  of  fluid  in  its  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  produces  very  liitle  uneasi- 
ness, except  what  is  occasioned  by  its 
mere  weight,  it  is  usually  called  a  simple 
sarcocele,  or  an  indolent  scirrhus  ;  if,  at 
the  same  time  ihat  the  testis  is  enlarged 
and  hardened,  there  be  a  palpade  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  in  the  vaginal  coat, 
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disease  has  by  many  been  named  a  hydro- 
savcocele ;  if  the  lower  part  of  the  sper- 
matic vess<  is,  and  the  epidydimis  were 
enlarged,  hard,  and  knotty,  they  supposed 
it  to  be  a  fungous,  or  morbid  accretion, 
and  railed  it  the  euro  adnata  advusa  ,■  if  the 
testicle  itself  was  unequal  in  its  surface,  but 
sit  the  same  time  not  painful,  they  distin- 
guish it  by  the  title  of  euro  adnata  ad  tes- 
tcm  ;  if  it  was  tolerably  equal,  not  very 
painful,  nor  frequently  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  hard  and  large,  they  gave  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  occult  or  benign  cancer;  if 
it  Was  ulcerated,  subject  to  frequent  acute 
pain,  to  haemorrhage,  &c.  it  was  known 
by  that  of  a  malignant  or  confirmed  can- 
cer. These  diHertnt  appearances,  though 
distinguished  by  different  titles,  are  really 
no  more  than  so  many  stages  (as  it  were) 
of  the  same  kind  of  disease,  and  depend 
a  great  deal  on  several  accidental  circum- 
stance;-, such  as  age,  habit,  manner  of 
living,  &c  It  is  true,  that  many  people 
pass  several  years  with  this  disease,  under 
iis  most  favourable  appearances,  and  with- 
out encountering  any  of  its  wors'  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  who,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  run  through  all 
its  stages.  They  who  are  most  conversant 
with  it,  know  how  very  convertible  its 
mdclett  s)  mptoms  are  into  its  most  dread- 
ful ones,  and  how  very  short  a  space  of 
time  often  intervenes  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

There  is  hardly  any  disease  affecting  the 
human  body  which  is  subject  to  more  va- 
riety than  this  is,  both  with  regard  to  its 
first  manner  of  .-ippearance,  and  the  changes 
which  it  may  undergo. 

Sometimes  the  fit-it  appearance  is  a  mere 
simple  enlargement  and  induration  of  the 
body  of  the  testicle  ;  void  of  pain,  without 
inequality  of  surface,  and  producing  no  un- 
easiness, or  inconvenience,  except  what  is 
occasioned  by  its  mere  weight.  And  some 
people  are  so  fortunate  to  have  it  remain  in 
this  state  for  a  very  considerable  length  of 
time  without  visible  or  material  alteration. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  very  soon  after  its  appearance  in  this 
mild  manner,  it  suddenly  becomes  unequal 
and  knotty,  and  is  attended  with  very  acute 
pains  darting  up  to  the  loins  and  back,  but 
still  remaining  entire,  that  is,  not  bursting 
through  the  integuments.  Sometimes  the 
fury  of  the  disease  brooks  no  restraint : 
but,  making  its  way  through  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either 
produces  a  large,  foul,  stinking,  phagede- 
nic ulcer,  with  hard  edges,  or  it  thrusts 
forth  a  painful  gleeting  fungus,  subject  to 
frequent  hemorrhage. 

Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  water  is 
made  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  producing 
that  mixed  appearance,  called  the  hydro- 
sarcocele. 
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Sometimes  there  is  no  fluid  at  all  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  but  the  body 
of  the  testicle  itself  is  formed  into  cells, 
comaining  either  a  turbid  kind  of  water,  a 
bloody  sanies,  or  a  purulent  ioetid  matter. 
Sometimes  the  disorder  seems  to  be  merely 
local,  that  is,  confined  to  the  testicle, 
not  proceeding  from  a  tainted  habit,  nor 
accompanied  with  diseased  viscera,  the 
pa.ient  having  all  the  general  appearances 
and  circumst.  nces  of  health,  and  deriving- 
his  local  mischief  from  an  external  injury. 
At  other  times,  a  pallid,  leaden  counte- 
nance, indigestion,  frequent  nausea,  cholic 
pains,  sudden  purgmgs,  &c.  sufficiently  in- 
dicate a  vitiated  h  bit,  and  diseased  vis- 
cera, which  diseased  viscera  may  also 
sometimes  be  discovered  and  felt. 

The  progress  also  which  it  makes  from 
the  testis  upward,  toward  the  process,  is 
very  uncertain;  the  disease  occupying  the 
testicle  only,  without  affecting  the  sper- 
matic process,  in  some  subjects,  for  a 
great  length  of  time  ;  while,  in  others,  it 
totally  spoils  the  testicle  very  soon,  and, 
almost  as  soon,  seizes  on  the  spermatic 
chord. 

SARCOCOLLA.  (From  «•«§£,  flesh, 
and  xoxAa,  glue;  because  of  its  supposed 
power  of  gluing  together  wo'.nds  )  A 
concrete  gummi-resinous  juice,  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  Pentta  mucronata 
of  Linnseus.  It  is  brought  from  Persia 
and  Arabia  in  small  grains  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  having  also  sometimes  mixed  with 
them  a  few  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Its 
taste  is  bitter,  but  followed  with  some 
degree  of  sweetness.  It  has  been  chiefly 
used  for  external  purposes,  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  has  been  thought  to  agglu- 
tinate wounds  and  ulcers  ;  but  this  opinion 
now  no  longer  exists. 

Sarcoepiplocele.  Enlarged  testicle, 
with  rupture,  containing  omentum. 

Sahcologt.  (Sarcologia.  From  o-a^, 
flesh,  and  Koyoc,  a  discourse  )  The  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles  and  soft  parts. 

'SARCOMA.  (From  <r*g|,  flesh.)  Sar- 
cosis.  Porrus  Sarcophya.  JYeevus.  A 
fleshy  excrescence.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales,  and  order  titmores  of 
Cullen. 

SARCOMPHALUS.  (From  <r*gf,  flesh, 
and  otufct\o!,  the  navel.)  A  fleshy  excres- 
cence about  the  navel. 

Sarcophyia.  (From  c-agf ,  flesh,  and  fua>, 
to  grow.)     A  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sarcoptodes.  (From  o-ag|,  flesh,  and 
"Bruov,  pus.)  Applied  to  the  purulent, 
fleshy  discharge  which  is  thrown  up  in 
some  stages  of  consumption. 

SARCOS1S.  (From  <ra§|,  flesh.)  A 
fleshy  tumour.     The  generation  of  flesh. 

Sarcotica.  (From  <r*g£,  flesh.)  Medi- 
cines which  promote  the  generation  of 
flesh  in  wounds. 
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Sahdiasis.     (From  rojtfav;*,  the  sardo-  progress,  during  the   regular  adminislra 

nia  or   herb,  winch,    being   eaten,   causes  tion  of  the  vegetable  remedy, 

convulsive  laughter.)     The  Risus  tavdoni-  2   When  the  saisaparilla  toot  is  given  in 

cus  or  a  convulsive  involuntary  laughter  conjunction  with   mercury,  does  it  r. 

Sardoitia.        (From  Sardonia,  its  native  the  mercurial  course  more  certain  and  effi- 

soil.)     A  kind  of  smallage.  cacious  ?     In   replying  <o  this  query  it  is 

SARDONIC    LAUGH         Risus    sardo-  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  phrase,  "to 

incus,-  so   called  from  the  herb  sardonia,  increase    the    efficacy   of  mercury,"    may 

which  be  ing  eaten  is  said  to  cause  a  deadly  imply,    that    a   smaller    quantity    of  ihiv 

convulsive  laughter.     Hence  risus  sardo-  mineral  antidote  will  confer  security  on  an 

nicus,  the  sardonian  laughter,  or  spasmo-  infected  person,  when  sarsaparilla  is  added 

die  grin.  to  it  ;  or  it  may  mean,  that  mercury  would- 

Sardoxicus  nisus.     See    Sardonic  laugh,  be  sometimes  unequal  to  the  cure,  without 

SARSAPARILLA.  (This  word  is  of  the  aid  of  sarsaparilla  If  a  decoction  o| 
Spanish  origin,  signifying  a  red  tree.)  this  root  did  mdeed  possess  so  admirable 
Smilax  aspera  Peruviana  Sarsa  Cari-  a  quality,  that  the  quantity  of  mercury  ne- 
villiindi.  Iva  pecanga.  MacapatU.  Zar-  ccssary  to  effect  a  cure  might  be  safety 
3a  Zivsapurilla.  Saisaparilla  Zutca-  reduced,  whenever  it  was  given  during  a 
panlla.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Smilax  mercurial  course,  it  would  form  a  most 
sarsapufilla  of  Lmhseus  : — caitle  aculeato  valuable  addition  to  our  Materia  Mrdica. 
antruhito  foliis inermibus  ooctis  retusomucro-  This  opinion  has  been,  however,  unibrlu- 
nalis  trinerveis,  has  a  farinaceous,  some-  nately  falsified  by  the  most  an  pit  expert"- 
what  bitter  taste,  and  no  smell.  About  ence,  and  whoever  shall  be  so  unwary  as 
two  centuries  ago  it  was  introduced  into  to  act  upon  such  a  presumption,  will  be 
Spain,  as  an  undoubted  specific  in  syphi-  sure  to  find  his  own  and  his  patient's  ex- 
litic  disorders;  but  owing  to  d.fierence  peclations  egregiously  disappointed, 
of  climate,  or  other  causes,  it  has  not  an-  If  the  sarsaparilla  root  b<  a  genuine  an- 
swered the  character  which  it  had  acquired  tidote  against  the  syphilitic  virus,  it  ought 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  It  is  now  to  cure  the  disease  when  administered 
considered  as  capable  of  improving  the  alone;  but,  if  no  direct  proof  can  bead- 
general  habit  of  body,  after  it  has  been  ducedof  its  being  equal  to  this,  any  argu- 
reduced  by  the  continued  use  of  mercury,  ments  foundedon  histories  where  mercury 

To  refute   the    opinion  that  sarsaparilla  has  been  previously  given,  or  where  both 

possesses  antisyphilitic  virtues,  Mr.  Pear-  the  medicines  were  administered   at   the 

son,  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  divides  the  sub-  same  time,  must  be  ambiguous  and  unde- 

ject  into  two  distinct  questions.     1.  Is  the  cisive. 

sarsaparilla  root,  when  given  alone,  >o  be  It  appears  probable,  that  Sir  William 
safelv  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  lues  Fordyce,  and  some  other  persons  enter- 
venerea  ?  The  late  Mr.  Bloomfield,  his  tained  a  notion,  that  there  were  certain 
predecessor,  and  dtiring  some  years  his  venereal  symptoms  which  commonly  re- 
colleague,  at 'tbe  Lock  Hospital,  has  given  sisted  the  potency  of  mercury,  and  that 
a  very  decided  answer  to  this  question :  the  sarsaparilla  was  an  appropriate  reme- 
"  1  solemnly  declare  (says  he)  I  never  saw  dy  in  these  cases.  This  opinion,  it  is  pre- 
a  single  instance  in  my  life  where  it  cured  sumtd,  is  not  correct,  for  it  militates 
that  disorder  without  the  assistance  of  against  all  Mr.  P.  has  ever  observed  of 
mercury,  either  at  the  same  time  with  it,  the  progress  and  treatment  of  lues  vene- 
or  when  it  had  been  previously  taken  be-  rea.  Indeed  those  patients  who  have 
fore  the  decoction  was  directed."  Mr.  lately  used  a  full  course  of  mercury,  often 
Pearson's  experience,  during  many  years,  complain  of  nocturnal  pains  in  their  limbs  ; 
coincides  entirely  with  the  observations  of  they  are  sometimes  afflicted  with  painful 
Mr.  Bloomfield.  He  has  employed  the  enlargements  of  the  elbow  and  knee-joints; 
sarsaparilla,  in  powder  and  in  decoctions,  or  they  have  membranous  nodes,  cutane- 
in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  cases,  and  ous  exonerations,  and  certain  other  symp- 
feels  himself  fully  authorised  toassert,  that  toms,  resembling  those  which  are  the  ofl- 
this  plant  has  not  the  power  of  curing  any  spring  of  the  venereal  virus, 
one  form  of  the  lues  venerea.  The  sarsa-  It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  ap- 
parilla,  indeed,  like  the  guaiacum,  is  capa-  pearances  like  these  are  mistaken  for  a 
ble  of  alleviating  symptoms  derived  from  true  venereal  affection,-  and,  in  conse- 
the  venereal  virus  ;  and  it  sometimes  mani-  quence  of  this  error,  mercury  is  admini- 
fests  the  power  of  suspending,  for  a  time,  stered,  which  never  fails  to  exasperate 
the  destructive  ravages  of  that  contagion  ;  the  disease.  Now,  if  a  strong  decoc- 
but  where  the  poison  has  not  been  previ-  tion  of  sarsapari  I  la-root  be  given  to  per- 
ously  subdued  by  mercury,  the  symptoms  sons  under  these  circumstances,  it  will 
will  quickly  return  ;  and,  in  addition  to  seldom  fail  of  producing  the  most  hene- 
them,  we  often  see  the  most  indubitable  ficial  efTects ;  hence  it  has  been  contended, 
proofs  that  the  disease  is  making  an  actual  that  symptoms  derived  from  the  contagion 
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of  lues  venerea,  which  could  not  be  cured 
by  mercury,  have  finally  yielded  to  this 
vegetable  remedy.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, thai  representations  of  this  kind 
have  a  specious  mid  imposing-  air;  never- 
theless, Mr  Pearson  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  they  are  neither  exact  nor  conclusive. 
If  any  of  the  above-named  symptoms 
should  appear  near  the  conclusion  of  a 
course  of  mercury,  when  that  medicine 
was  operating  powerfully  on  the  whole 
system,  it  would  be  a  strange  and  inex- 
plicable thing  '•  they  co  dd  possibly  be 
d«  nved  immediate!)  from  'he  uncontrolled 
agency  of  the  venereal  virus. 

Tins  would  imply  something  like  a  pal- 
pable contradiction,  thai  the  antidote 
should  be  op.  rating  with  sufficient  efficacy 
to  cure  the  venereal  symptoms,  for  which 
it  was  directed,  while,  at  the  same  :ime, 
the  venereal  virus  was  proceeding  to  con- 
taminate new  parts,  and  to  excite  a  new 
order  of  appearances. 

One  sOurce,  and  a  very  common  one, 
to  which  some  of  il»e  mistakes  committed 
upon  this  subject  may  be  traced,  is  a  per- 
suasion that  every  morbid  alteration  which 
arises  in  an  infected  person  is  actually 
tainted  with  the  venereal  virus,  and  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  it  as  its  true  cause. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  must,  how- 
ever, be  aware,  that  very  little  of  truth 
and  reality  exisis  in  a  representation  of  this 
kind.  The  contagious  matter,  and  the 
mineral  specific,  may  jointly  produce,  in 
certain  habits  of  body,  a  new  series  of 
symptoms,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
not  venereal,  which  cannot  be  cured  by 
lnerr';ry,  and  which  are  sometimes  more 
to  be  dre.uled  than  the  simple  and  natural 
effects  of  the  venereal  virus. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these 
appearances  may  be  sometimes  removed 
by  sarsaparilla,  the  venereal  virus  still  re- 
maining in  the  system;  and,  when  the 
force  of  that  poison  has  been  completely 
subdued  by  mercury,  the  same  vegetable 
is  also  capable  of  treeing  the  patient  from 
what  may  be  called  the  sequela?  of  a  mer- 
curial course. 

The  root  of  the  sarsaparilla  is  some- 
times employed  in  rheumatic  affections, 
scrofula,  and  cutaneous  complaints,  where 
an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  prevail. 

S.wisArAKiLLA  geumamca.  The  root  of 
the  Curex  armaria  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  plentifully  on  the  sea  coast,  is  so 
termed,  and  it  appears,  that  the  carex 
disticha  and  hirtn  have  also  been  collected, 
and  i heir  roots  used  indifferently  instead 
of  the  true  sarsaparilla.  The  root  of  the 
carex  arenaria  has  been  found  servicea- 
ble in  some  mucal  affections  of  the  tra- 
chea, in  rheumatic  pains,  and  gouty  affec- 
tions. 

SARTORIUS.      (Sartorius,  ac.    muscu- 


lus;  from  sartor,  a  tailor,  because  tail- 
ors cross  their  legs  with  it.)  Sartorivs  seu 
longissimus  femoris  of  Cowper,  and  Ilio 
cresti  tibial  of  Dumas.  This  flat  and  slen- 
der muscle,  which  is  the  longest  of  the 
human  body,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  breadth,  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  integuments,  and 
extends  obliquely  from  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  '.pper,  an- 
terior, and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  being 
enclosed  by  a  thin  membranous  sheath, 
which  is  detived 'from  the  adjacent  facia 
lata.  It  arisen  by  a  tendon  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  outer  surface 
and  inferior  edge  of  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  but  soon  be- 
comes fleshy,  and  runs  down  a  little  way 
obliquely  inwards,  and  then  for  some  space 
upon  the  rectus,  nearly  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion; after  which  it  passes  obliquely  over 
the  vastus  interims,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  adductor  longus,  and  then  running 
down  between  the  tendons  of  the  adduc- 
tor magnus  and  the  gracilis,  is  inserted, 
by  a  'bin  tendon,  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  tibia,  near  the  inferior  part  of  its  tu- 
berosity, and  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or 
two  below  it.  This  tendon  sends  off  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  which  is  spread  over  the  up- 
per and  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  This 
muscle  serves  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  in- 
wards, or  to  roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  one  leg  across 
the  other,  on  which  account  Sp'gelius  first 
gave  it  the  name  of  sartorius,  or  the  tail- 
or's muscle. 

SASSAFRAS.  (Quasi  saxifraga;  from 
•aiiwn,  a  stone,  and  frango,  to  break ;  so 
called  because  ft  decoction  of  its  wood 
was  supposed  good  for  the  stone.)  Cornus 
mas  odarota  Lignum  pavanum.  Anhuiba. 
The  wood  of  the  sassafras-tree,  Laurus 
sassafras  of  Linnxus  i—foliis  trilobis  inte- 
grisque,  is  imported  from  North  America, 
in  long  straight  pieces,  very  light,  and  of 
a  spongy  texture,  and  covered  with  a 
rough  fungous  bark.  It  has  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  a  sweetish,  aromatic,  subacrid 
taste ;  the  root,  wood,  and  bark,  agree  in 
their  medicinal  qualities,  and  are  all  men- 
tioned in  the  pharmacopoeias;  but  the  bark 
is  the  most  fragrant,  and  thought  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  woody  part;  and 
the  branches  are  preferred  to  the  large 
pieces.  The  medical  character  of  this 
drug  was  formerly  held  in  great  estimation, 
and  publications  were  professedly  written 
on  the  subject,  It  is  now,  however,  thought 
to  be  of  little  importance,  and  seldom 
used  but  in  conjunction  with  other  medi- 
cines, as  a  corrector  of  the  fluids.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  decuclwu  sarsaparilla 
compositum,  or  decoctum  iignorum;  but  the 
only  officinal  preparation  of  it  is  the  essen- 
tial oil,  which  is  carminative  and  stimu- 
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lant,  and  which  may  be  given  in  the  dose 
of  two  drops  to  ten. 

Satanus  devorans.  The  red  lions,  or 
antimony. 

SATELLITE  VEINS.  The  veins  which 
acr  mpany  tht  brachial  artery  as  far  as  the 
bend  of  the  cubit. 

Sai.ie.     The  penis. 

Satchantia.  Medicines  which  neutra- 
lize the  acid  in  the  stomach. 

S  \TURA  TION  A  term  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  to  express  the 
si.-  —  of  a  body  which  has  a  power  of  dis- 
solving' another,  to  a  certain  extent  only, 
in  w*  ich  it  has  effected  that  degree  of  so- 
lu  i :  thus,  nitric  acid,  for  instance,  can 
cm;  dissolve  a  certain  quantity  of  lime, 
beyond  which  it  does  not  act,  having  lost 
its  former  affinity;  this  degree  of  solution 
is  termed  the  point  of  saturation,  and  it  is 
then  said  that  the  nitric  acid  is  saturated 
With  lime 

SATUREJA.  (From  satyri,  the  lustful 
satyrs,  because  it  make  those  who  eat  it 
lascivious.  Blanch.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genu*  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Didynanna.     Order,  Gymnospermia. 

2  The  pharmrcopceial  name  of  the 
summer  savory.  Satureca  sativa.  Culiua 
sativa  Plivii.  Thymbra.  This  low  shrub 
is  he  Satureja  sativa  of  Linnaeus,  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  tor  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  has  a  warm,  aromatic,  pene- 
trating taste,  and  smells  like  thyme,  but 
milder.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  most  of  the 
warm  ste^s  and  nude  dishes 

Saturf.ja  cap:  >■  ata  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ciliated  savory.  See  Thymus 
creticus. 

Sature.ta  hortensis.  Ti  systematic 
name  of  the  s  immer  savory-     See  Satureja. 

Satureja  sattva      See  Satureja. 

Saturxus.  (From  the  planet,  or  hea- 
then god,  of  that  name.)  The  chemical 
na.ne  of  lead 

SATYRIASIS.  (From  cra-rugcc,  a  satyr, 
because  they  are  said  to  be  greatly  addict- 
ed to  venery.)  Satynasmus.  Priupismus. 
Salacitas.  Brachuna.  Jirascon.  Exces- 
sive and  violent  desire  for  coition  in  men. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order  dysorexite  of  Cullen. 

SATYRION.  (From  o-stTt/gof,an  animal 
given  to  venery,  so  called  because  it>  was 
supposed  to  excite  venery  if  only  held  in 
the  hand.)  Dog-stones.  Male  orchis.  The 
root  of  the  Orchis  mascula  of  Linnaeus  : — 
bulbis  indivisis,  nectarii  labia  quadrilobo  cre- 
mi'iHa,  cornu  obtuso  petalis  dorsalibus  re- 
fexis,  which  has  a  place  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dia of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  on 
account  of  the  glutinous  slimy  juice  which 
it  contains.  The  root  of  the  orchis  bifolia 
is  also  collected  Satyrion  root  has  a  sweet- 
ish laste,  a  faint  and  somewhat  unpleasant 
smelL      Its    mucilaginous   or  gelatinous 


quality  hasreeommended  it  as  a  demulcent. 
Salep,  which  is  imparted  her  from  the 
East,  is  a  preparation  of  this  root,  which, 
considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  account- 
ed extremely  nutritious,  as  containing  a 
great  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in  a 
small  bulk.  The  supposed  aphrodisiac 
qualities  of  this  root,  which  have  been  no- 
ticed ever  since  the  days  of  Dioscorides, 
seem,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  to  be  founded 
on  the  fanciful  doctrine  of  signatures,  thus 
orchis,  i.  e.  eg^/f,testiculus,habet,  radices, 
instar  testiculorum      See  Salep. 

Satvrium.     See  Satyiion 

Sauce  alone.     See  miliaria. 

Saunders,  red.     See  Santulum  rnbntm. 

Saunders,  yellow.  See  Santalum  citrt- 
num. 

Sacr  kraut.  Sour  crotit.  Cabbage 
preserved  in  brine.     Antiscorbutic. 

Savin      See  Subina. 

Savin  ointment.     See  Ceratum  sabituc. 

Savina.     See  Sabina. 

Suvowy      See  Satureja. 

SAXIFRAGA  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linn  scan  system.  Class, 
JJecandria.     Order,  Digynia. 

Saxifraga  ai.ba.  Called  by  Orliasius 
Besto  Sanicula  sedum  White  saxifrage. 
Saxifragu  granulata  of  Linnaeus,  who  de- 
scribes the  vaste  of  this  plant  to  be  acrid 
and  pungent,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  :  neither  the  tubercles  of  the 
root  nor  the  leaves  manifest  to  the  organs 
of  taste  any  quality  likely  to  be  of  medici- 
nal use,  and  therefore,  though  this  species 
of  saxifrage  has  lieen  long  employed  as  a 
popular  remedy  in  nephritic  and  gravelly 
disprders,  yet  we  do  not  find,  either  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  or  from  any  pub- 
lished instances  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The 
superstitious  doctrine  of  signatures  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  root,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  what  Linnaeus  has  termed  radix 
granulata.  The  bulbs,  or  tubercles  of 
such  roots  answer  an  important  purpose  in 
vegetation,. by  supplying  the  plants  with 
nourishment  and  moisture,  and  thereby  en- 
abling them  to  resist  the  effects  of  that 
drought  to  which  the  dry  soils  they  inhabit 
peculiarly  expose  them. 

Saxifraga  anglh  \.  See  Saxifraga  vul- 
garis. 

Saxifraga  crassifoeia.  The  roots  of 
this  species  of  saxifrage  is  extolled  by 
Professor  Pallas  as  an  antiseptic. 

Saxifraga  granulata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  white  saxifrage.  See  Saxi- 
fraga alba. 

Saxifraga  rcrra.     See  FiHpendula. 

Saxifraga  vulgaris.  Saxifraga  an- 
glica.  Hippomarathrum.  Fmniculum  erra 
mcuit.  English,  or  meadow  saxifrage. 
J'eccudanum  sitans  of  Linnaeus  The  roots 
leaves,  and  seeds  of  this  plant  have  been 
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commended  as  aperients,  diuretics,  and 
carminatives  ;  and  appear,  from  their  aro- 
matic smell,  and  modera'ely  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterish  taste,  to  have  some  claim 
to  these  virtues    They  are  rarely  used. 

Saxifrage  burnet    See  Pimpinella. 

Saxifrage,  English.  See  Saxifraga  vul- 
garis. 

Saxifrage,  meadow.  See  Saxifraga  vul- 
garis 

Saxifrage,  -white.  See  Saxifraga  alba. 

Scab  A  hard  substance  covering  super- 
ficial ulcerations,  and  formed  by  a  concre- 
tion of  die  fluid  discharged  from  them. 

SCABIES     See  Psora. 

SCABIOSA.  (From  seuber,  rough  ;  so 
called  from  its  rough  hairy  surface.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Order, 
JHonogynia. 

2  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon scabious.  This  herb,  Scabiosa  arven- 
sis,  corollis  quadrifdis,  radiantibus  ;  foliis 
pinnatifidis,  incisis ;  cuule  hispido  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  its  flowers  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally.  The  whole  plant  posse sses  a 
bitter  and  subadstringent  taste,  and  was 
formerly  much  employed  in  the  cure  of 
some  leprous  affections,  whence  its  name, 
and  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Scabiosa  ahvensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  field  scabious.  See 
Scabiosa. 

Scabiosa  succisa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  devil's  bit  scabious.  See  Morsus 
diaboli. 

SCALA  TYMPANI.  The  superior  spi- 
ral cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

SCALA  VESTIBULI.  The  inferior  spi- 
nal cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

Scald  head.  See  Tinea  capitis. 

Scale.  Squama.  A  lamina  of  morbid 
cuticle,  hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and 
opaque,  of  a  very  small  size  and  irregular, 
often  increasing  into  layers,  denominated 
crusts.  Both  scales  and  crusts  repeated- 
ly fall  off,  and  are  reproduced  in  a  short 
time. 

SCALENUS.  (Scalenus  sc.  Musculus ,• 
from  rxaxjivof,  irregular,  or  unequal.)  Ana- 
tomical writers  have  differed  greatly  in 
their  descriptions  of  this  muscle,  which  is 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 
The  ancients,  who  gave  it  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  to  an  irregular  triangle, 
considered  it  as  one  muscle.  Vesalius  and 
Winslow  divide  it  into  two,  gallopius  and 
Cowper  into  three,  Douglas  into  four,  and 
Albinus  into  five  portions,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  distinct  muscles.  Without  de- 
viating in  the  least  from  anatomical  accu- 
racy, it  may  be  considered  as  one  muscle 
divided  into  three  portions.  The  anterior 
portion  arises  commonly  from  the  trans- 
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verse  processes  of  the  six  infervor  verte- 
brae of  the  neck,  by  as  many  short  tendons, 
and  descending  obliquely  outwards,  is  in- 
serted tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  upper 
side  of  the  first  rib,  near  its  cartilage    1  he 
axillary  artery  passes  through  this  portion, 
and  sometimes  divides  it  into  two  slips, 
about  an  inch  and   a  half  above  its  inser- 
tion.    The  middle  portion  arises  by  dis- 
tinct tendons,  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  last  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and 
descending  obliquely  outwards  and  a  little 
backwards,  is  inserted  tendinous  in'o  the 
outer  and  upper  part  of  the  first  rib,  from 
its  root  to   within  the  distance  of  an  inch 
from   its  cartilage.     The    space   between 
this  and  the  anleriorportion,  affords  a  pas- 
sage to  the  nerves  going  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. It  is  in  part  covered  by  the  third 
or  posterior  portion,  which  is  the  thinnest 
and  longest  of  the  three.  This  arises  from 
the    transverse  processes  of  the  second, 
third,    fourth,   and  fifth  vertebrae   of  the 
neck,  by  distinct  tendons,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  rib,  at 
the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a    half 
from  its    articulation,  by  a  broad  flat  ten- 
don.     The  use  of  the  scalenus  is  to  move 
the  neck  to  one  side,  when  it  acts  singly, 
or  to  bend  it  forwards,  when  both  muscles 
act ;  and  when  the  neck  is  fixed,  it  serves 
to  elevate  the  ribs,  and  dilate  the  chest. 

Scalenus  i-rimus.  See  Scalenus. 

Scalenus  secundus.  See  Scalenus. 

Scalenus  tehtius.    See  Scalenus. 

SCALPELLUM.    A  scalpel,  or  common 
dissecting  knife.    A  raspatory. 

Scalpuum.      A  denticular  raspatory,  or 
rugire,  used  in  trepanning. 

SCAMMONIUM.  (A  corruption  of  the 
Arabian  word  chamotuh.)  Convolvulus  sy- 
riacus.  Scnmmonium  syriacum.  Diugry- 
dium.  Scammony.  The  concrete  gum- 
mi-resinous  juice  of  the  Convolvulus 
scammonia  of  Linnaeus  :—filiis  sagitaiis 
postice  truncatis,  peduncuhs  teretibus  sub- 
tiftoris.  This  plant  grows  plentifully  about 
Maraash,  Antioch,  Edlib,  and  towards 
Tripoli,  in  Syria.  No  part  of  the  dried 
plant  possesses  any  medicinal  quality,  but 
the  root,  which  Dr.  Russel  administered 
in  decoction,  and  found  it  to  be  a  pleasant 
and  mild  cathartic.  It  is  from  the  milky 
juice  of  the  root  that  we  obtain  the  offici- 
nal scammony,  which  is  procured  in  the 
following  manner,  by  the  peasants,  who 
collect  it  in  the  beginning  of  June:  having 
cleared  away  the  earth  from  about  the 
root,  they  cut  off  the  top  in  an  oblique 
direction,  about  two  inches  below  where 
the  stalks  spring  from  it.  Under  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  slope  they  fix  a  shell, 
or  some  other  convenient  receptacle,  into 
which  the  milky  juice  gradually  flows.  It 
is  left  there  about  twelve  hours,  which 
time  is  sufficientfor  draining  off  the  whole 
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juice;  this,  however,  is  in  small  quantity,  gradually  higher  and  broader    as   it  ap- 
each  root  affording  but  a  very  few  drachms,   proaches  the  anterior  and  superior  artgk-  of 
This  juice  from  the  several  roots  is  put  to-   the  bone,  till  at    length  it  t<  rmm:ites  in  a 
getlier,  often  into  the  leg  of  an  old   hoot,   broad   and   flat  process,  at  the  top  of  the 
for    want    of  some    more    proper   vessel,  shoulder,   called   the  processus    oaomioH. 
where,  in  a  little  time,  it  grows  hard,  and   On  the  anterior  edge  of  this  processus  aero- 
is  the  genuine  scammony.     The  smell  of  mion,  we  observe  an  oblong,  concave,  ar- 
scammony   is  rather  unpleasant,  and  the    ticulating  surface,  covered  with  cartil 
taste    bitterish   and   slightly  acrid.      The   for  the  articulation  of  the  scapula  with  the 
different  proportions  of  gum    and   resin,  clavicle.     At  its  lower  part,  the  acromion 
of  which  it  consists,  have  been  variously    is  hollowed,  to  allow  a  passage   to  the  su- 
Stated,  but  as  proof  spirit  is  the  best  men-   pra  and  infra  spinati  muscles    The  ridge  of 
struum  for  it,  these   substances   are  sup-   the  spine  affords  two  rough,  flat  surfaces, 
posed  to   be  nearly  in  tqtial  parts.     It  is   for  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius  and  del- 
brought  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  in  masses,  toid  muscles.  Of  two   the  fossae  into  which 
generally  of  a  light   shining   grey  colour,   the  external  surface  of  the  bone  is  divided 
and  friable  texture;  of  rather  an  unplea-   by  the  spine,  the  superior  one,   which  is 
sant  smell,  and  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid   the  smallest,  serves  to    lodge   the    supra 
taste.     The  scammony  of  Aleppo   is  by  far   spinatus  muscle;  and    the   inferior  fossa, 
the  purest.     That  of  Smyrna    is   ponder-   which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  gives 
ous,    black,  and  mixed    with   extraneous  origin  to  the  infraspinatus.  The  triangular 
matters.    Scammony  appears  to  have  been    shapeof  the  scapula  leads  us  to  consider  its 
well    known  to   the    Greek    and   Arabian   angles  and  its  sides.   The  upper  posterior 
physicians,  and  was  exhibited  internally  as    angle  is  neither  so  thick,  nor  has  so  rough  a 
a  purgative,    and  externally  for   the  itch,    surface,  as  the  inferior  one  ;  but  the  most 
tinea,  fixed  pains,  &c.    It  is  seldom  given   remarkable  of  the  three  Angles  of  this  bone 
alone,  but  enters  several  compounds,  which    is  the  anterior  one,  which  is  of  great  thick- 
are  administered  as  purgatives.  ness,  and  formed  into  a  glenoid  cavity  of 
Scammony.  See  Scammonium.  an   oval    shape-,  the   greatest  diameter  of 
SCAND1X.     The    name  of  a  genus  of  which  is  from  below  upwards.  This  cavity, 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.    Class,  Pen-   in  the  recent  subject,  is  furnished  with  car- 
tandria.  Order,  Digynia.  tilage,   and  receives    the    head  of  the  os 
Scanhix  cehefoiidm.      The   systematic   humeri.     The  cartil  ginous  crust,  which 
name  of  the  officinal  chervil.     See  Cerefo-   surrounds  its  brims,  makes  it  appear  deep- 
liutn.                                                                        er  in  the  fresh  subject  than  in  the  skeleton. 
Scandix     odorata.        The     systematic    A   little   beyond    this  glenoid  cavity,  the 
name  of  the  sweet  cicely,  which  possesses   bone  becomes  narrower,  so  as  to  give  the 
virtues  similar  to  the  common  chervil.  See   appearance    of    a  neck  ;   and    above    this 
Cerrfolium.  rises  a  considerable  process,  which,  from 
SCAPHA.     (A  skiff,  or  cock-boat;  from   being  thick  at  its  origin,  becomes  thinner, 
o-jcaTrra),  to  make  hollow ;  because  former-   and,  in  some  degree,  flattened  at   its  ex- 
ly  they  were  made  by  excavating  a  large    tremity.     This  process  projects  considera- 
tree.)     1.  The  excavation  or  cavity  of  the    bly,  and   is  curved  downwards.     From  its 
auricula,  or  external  ear,  between  the  he-   supposed    resemblance  to  the    beak  of  a 
lix  and  antihelix.  bird,    it    is    called    the    coracoid  process. 
2-  The  name  of  a  double-headed  roller.     From  the  whole  external  side  of  this  pro- 
Scaplioid.   See  Scuphoides.  cess,    a    strong    and    broad    ligament   is 
SCAPHOIDES.     (Erom  <rx.at.qii,  a  little   stretched  to  the  processus  acromion,  be- 
vessel,  or  boat,  and    tifos,   resemblance.)    coming  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  lat- 
Boat-like.  See  Ncrviculare  os.  ter  process,  so   as  to  be    of  a  somewhat 
SCAPULA.     (From   the    Hebrew    schi-  triangular  shape.     This  ligament,  and  the 
pha.)     Omoplata.       Os  hotnoplutce.     Scoptic-   two  processes  with  which  it  is  connected, 
la.     Epilation.    The  shoulder-blade.     This   are  evidently  intended  for  the  protection 
bone,    which    approaches  nearly  to  a  tri-  of  the  joint,  and  to  prevent  a  luxation  of 
angular  figure,  is  fixed, not  unlike  a  buck-  the  os  humeri   upwards.       Of  the  three 
ler,  to  the   upper,  posterior,  and  lateral   sides   of  the   scapula,  the   posterior  one, 
part  of  the  thorax,  extendingfrom  the  first   which  isthe  longest,  iscalled  the  basis.  This 
to  about  the   seventh  rib.     The  anterior  side  is  turned  towards  the  vertebrae.     Its 
and  internal  surface  is  irregularly  concave,   other  two  sides  ar^  called  cost*.     The  su- 
from  the   impression,  not  of  the  ribs,  as   perior   costa,    which    is   the    upper   and 
thegenerality  of  anavomists  have  supposed,   shortest  side,  is  likewise  thinner  than  the 
but  of  the  subscapularis- muscle.     Its  pos-  other   two,   having  a  sharp   edge-     It  is 
terior  and  external  surface  is  convex,  and   nearly  horizontal,  and  parallel  with  the 
divided   into  two  unequal  fossae  by  aeon-  second  rib;  and  is  interrupted,  near  the 
siderable  spine,  which,  risingsmall  from  the   basis  of  the  coracoid  process;   by  a  semi- 
posterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  becomes  circular  niche,  which  is  closed  by  a  liga- 
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ment  that  extends  from  one  end  of  it  to  SwfrUn.  See  Cuticle  ^ffkin- 
the  other,  and  affords  a.  passage  to  vessels  SC  ARIF1CATI0N  (5c ™£%*™£ 
and  ne,veS.  Resides  this  passage,  there  «cartfco  to  scanty.)  AMpertojli^ 
are  other  niches  in  the  scapula  for  the  sion  made  With  a  lancet,  or  ch.ru.g.cal 
transmission  of  vessels;  viz.  one  between  instrument  called  a  scarificator  toi  he 
the  coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  purpose  of  taking  away  blood,  or  lettinB 
bone,  and    another  between   its  neck  and    out  fluids,  &c 

the  processus  acromion.   The  third  side  of       Scau.ola.     See  ^^»~.^"»- 
the  scapula,  or  the  inferior  costa,  as  it  is       Scajuola  gallohl-m     The  lactuc sea 
called,  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and   nola  is  sometimes  so  termed.    See  Lactu 
extends  obliquely  from   the  neck  of  the   ca, V1™*'**'    „  , 

hone  to  it.  inferior  angle,  reaching  from  SCARLATINA.  (From  «ar/a«o,  a  deep 
about  the  thud  to  the  eighth  rib.  The  red.  Ital.)  1  he  scarlet  fever,  a  genus  oi 
scapula  has  but  very  tittle  cellola*  sub-  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and Lordei 
stance,  and  is  of  unequal  thickness,  being  exanthemata  of  G..llen  *  characterised  by 
very  thin  at  its  mi  Idle  part,  where  it  is  contagious  syno.ha;  the  fourth  day  the 
covered  byairreal  number  of  muscles,  and  face  swells;  a  scarlet  eruption  appears  on 
hav.ng  its  neck,  the  acromion,  and  cora-  the  skin  in  patches ;  which,  after  three  or 
coid  process,  of  considerable  strength.  In  four  days,  ends  in  the  desquamation  of  the 
the  fat  us,  the  basis  and  the  neck  of  the  cuticle,  or  is  succeeded  by  anasarca.  It 
scapula,  together  with  its  glenoid  cavity,  has  two  species:  1.  Scartatma  simplex,  the 
acromion,  coracoid  process,  and  the  ridKe  mild.  2  Scarlatina  ajnanchica  or  angi- 
of  the  spine,  are  so  many  epiphyses  with  «o»«,  with  ulcerated  sore-th^oat. 
respect 'to  the  rest  of  the  bone/ to  which  Some  have  asserted  that  scarlatina  never 
they  are  not  completely  united  till  a  con-  .Hacks  the  same  person  a  second I  timet 
siderable  t.me  after  birth.  The  scapula  is  more  extensive  observation  has  confuted 
articulated  to  the  clavicle  and  os  humeri,   this  opinion. 

to  wh.ch  last  it  serves  as  a  fulcrum;  and,  Scarlatina  attacks  persons  of  all  ages, 
by  ahering  its  position,  it  affords  a  greater  but  children  and  young  P«™"*  ™»J 
slope  to  the  hones  of  the  arm  in  their  dif-  subject  to  it  and  it  appears  at  all  season* 
ferent  motions.  It  hkew,se  affords  attach-  of  t he  year;  but  it  ,s  more  frequently  met 
ment  to  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and  with  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  or  begin- 
posler  oily  serves  as  a  defence  to  the  tho-  ning  of  winter,,  than  at  any  other  periods 
'  J  at  which  time  it  very  often  becomes  a  very 

ScirutABiA.     (From  «*tf«fe,  the  shoul-   prevalent   epidemic.      It  is,    beyond    all 
de.-..o,K.)     A  bandage   for   the  shoulder-   doubt,  a  very  contagious  disease. 
,  ,    ,         '  The  one  to  wh.ch  it  bears   the  greatest 

«nipm  apijp  ahtkui^F  The  sea-  resemblance  is  the  measles ;  but  from  this 
^^t^^^l^  ^  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  by .the i  ab- 
fhe  subclavian  and  ax.llary.  ^ence  of  the  ^'S\^e,y  eye,  runn  ng 

SCARBOROUGH  WATER.  A  ferru-  at  the  nose  and  sneezing ,  *h'c£ar«**f 
rinous  spring  at  Scarborough  in  York-  predominant  symptoms  in  the  early  stage 
EeThS  two  species  of  chalybeate  of  the  measles,  but  which  do  not  usually 
Wa!er  found  in'h.s  spot,  and  they  differ  attend  on  the  scarlatina,  or  at  least  in  any 
considerably  in  their  composition,  though    high  degree. 

Jhey  rise  newly  contiguous  to  each  other.  ■  \  begins  like  other  fevers,  w.th  languor 
The  one  is  a  simple  carbonated  chalybeate,  lassitude,  confusion  O  ideas  chills  and 
Similar  to  the Tunbridge  water:  the  other,  sh.venngs,  alternated  by  fits  of ^hcat.  The 
winch  is  better  known  and  more  frequent-  thirst  is  considerable,  the  sk.n  d  J,  and 
cd,  and  more  part.cula.lv  distinguished  as  the  patient  is  often  incommoded  with 
Scarborough  water,  has,  in  conjunction  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
with  the  iron,  a  considerable  admixture  of  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  these  symp- 
a  purging  salt,  wh-ch  ad.is  much  to  its  toms,  a  stiffness  is  perceived  in  the  neck, 
value.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  ordered  accompanied  with  a  soreness  in  the  throat, 
are  similar  to  those  in  which  Cheltenham  and  a  difficulty  and  pain  in  l""™"* 
water  is  pre*,  rifeed,  only  it  is  necessary  to  On  inspecting  the  internal  fauces  they  are 
hieie.se  ilie  purg.t  ve  effect  of  this  water  found  very  red,  and  more  or  less  swelled 
bTadTngsimiUr  salts.  I«  is,  therefore,  On  the  tonsils,  velum  pendulum  palat.  and 
ehieflv  a.  an  alterative  that  this  water  can  uvula,  the  parts  most  affected  with  i  nam- 
be  employed  in  its  natural  state.  mation,  there   general  y,   not  always,  ap- 

Sorough  has  an  advantage  belonging  pears  a  number  of  smaU.whit.sh  or  greyish 
to    Us   situat.oB    wh.ch   Cheltenham  does    specks  or  sloughs. 

not  possess,  that  of  affording  an  opportu-  About  the  third  day  the  scar let ^efflo- 
nitv  for  sea-bathing,  the  use  of  which  wilL  rescence  appears  on  the  skin,  which  seldom 
in  many  cases,  much  assist  in  the  plan  of  produces  however  any  remission  of  the 
cure  for  many  of  the  disorders  for  which  fever.  On  the  departure  of  the  efflores- 
ce mineral  water  is  resorted  to.  oence,  which  usually  continues  out  only  for 
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three  or  four  days,  a  penile  sweat  comes 
on,  the  (ever  subsides,  the  cut'u  le  or  scarf 
skin  then  falls  oft*  in  small  scales,  and 
the  patient  gradually  regains  his  former 
strength  and  health. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  efflores- 
cence in  scarlatina,  it  is,  however,  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  an  anasarcous 
swelling  to  affect  the  whole  body,  but  this 
is  usually  of  a  very  short  continuance. 

Scarlatina  in  several  instances  approach- 
es very  near  to  the  cynanche  maligna,  and 
the  patient  is  then  seized  not  only  with  a 
coldness  and  shivering,  but  likewise  with 
great  languor,  debility  and  sickness,  suc- 
ceeded by  heat,  nausea,  vomiting  of  bilious 
matter,  soreness  of  the  throat,  inflamma- 
tion, and  ulceration  in  the  tonsils,  a  fre- 
quent and  laborious  breathing,  and  a  <j  >ick 
and  small  depressed  pulse.  When  the  ef- 
florescence appears,  which  is  usually  on 
the  third  day,  it  brings  no  relief,  on  the 
contrary  the  symptoms  are  much  aggra- 
ted,  and  fresh  ones  arise. 

In  the  prognss  of  the  disease,  one  uni- 
versal redness,  unattended  however  by  any 
pustular  eruption,  pervades  the  face,  body, 
and  limbs,  which  parts  appear  somewhat 
swollen  The  eyes  and  nostrils  partake 
likewise  more  or  less  of  the  redntss,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  former  have  an  in- 
flamed appearance,  so  does  the  tendency 
to  delirium  prevail. 

When  scarlatina  anginosa  is  to  termi- 
nate in  health,  the  fiery  redness  abates  gra- 
dually, and  is  succeeded  by  a  brown  co- 
lour, and  the  skin  becomes  rough,  peels 
off  in  small  scales,  the  tumefaction  sub- 
sides, and  health  is  gradually  restored.  On 
the  contrary,  when  it  is  to  terminate  fa- 
tally, the  febrile  symptoms  run  very  high 
from  the  first  of  its  attack,  the  skin  is  in- 
tensely hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  is  very  fre- 
quent but  small,  great  thirst  prevails,  the 
offlorescence  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
second  day,  or  sooner,  and  about  the  third 
or  fourth  is  probably  interspersed  with 
large  livid  spots,  and  a  high  degree  of  de- 
lirium ensuing,  or  haemorrhages  breaking 
out,  the  patient  is  cut  off  about  the  sixth 
or  eigluh  day.  In  some  cases  a  severe 
purging  arises,  which  never  fails  to  prove 
fatal.  Some  again,  where  the  symptoms  do 
not  run  so  high,  instead  of  recovering,  as 
is  usual,  about  the  time  the  skin  begins  to 
regain  its  natural  colour,  fall  into  a  kind  of 
lingering  way,  and  are  carried  off'  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Scarlatina  of  itself  is  not  usually  at- 
tended with  danger,  although  a  consider- 
able degree  of  delirium  sometimes  prevails 
for  a  day  or  two;  but  when  it  partakes 
much  of  the  nature  of  cynanclie  maligna, 
or  degenerates  into  tjphus  putrida,  which 
it  Is  apt  to  do,  it  often  proves  fatal.     The 


same  morbid  appearances  are  to  be  ol<- 
si Tvi-d  on  dissection,  when  it  destroys  the 
patient,  as  in  these  disc 

Scarlatina  tVenroM..   See  Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  ctkanchica.  See  Scoria- 
tina. 

Scarlatina  simplex.     See  Scarlatina. 

Si\rlet fever.     See  Scarlatina. 

Sceleton.     See  Skeleton. 

ScELOTrnBi:.  (From  <ntiXo(,  the  leg,  and 
Tt/gCx,  riot,  intemperance.)  A  debility  qf 
the  legs  from  scurvey  or  an  intemperate 
way  of  life. 

SCHEROMA.  A  dryness  of  the  eye 
from  the  want  of  the  laorymal  fluid.  The 
effects  of  this  lacrymal  fluid  being  defi- 
cient, the  eyes  become  dry,  and  in  their 
motions  produce  a  sensation  as  though 
sand,  or  some  gritty  substances,  were  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  eyelid  ;  the  vision  is 
obscured,  the  globe  of  the  eye  appears 
fonlish  and  dull,  which  is  a  bad  omen  in 
acute  diseases.  The  species  are,  1.  Schc- 
roma  febrile,  or  a  dryness  of  the  eyes, 
which  is  observed  in  fevers,  complicated 
with  a  phlogistic  density  of  the  humours. 
2.  Scheroma  exhaustorum,  which  happens 
after  great  evacuations,  and  in  persons 
dying.  3.  Scheroma  injlammutovum.,  which 
is  a  symptom  of  the  ophthalmia  sicca.  4. 
Scheroma  ilinerantium,  or  the  dryness  of 
the  eyes,  which  happens  in  sandy  places  to 
travellers,  as  in  hot  Syria,  or  from  dry 
winds,  which  dries  up  the  humidity  neces- 
sary for  the  motion  of  the  eyes. 

ScniDACEnoN.  (From  o-^iJ"^,  a  splin- 
ter)   A  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  bone. 

Schinelaum.  (From  o-%ivoc,  the  mas- 
tich,  and  i\a.nv,  oil.)     Oil  of  mastich. 

SCHNEIDER'S  MEMBRANE.  The 
very  vascular  pituatory  membrane  of  the 
nose,  called  Schneiderian,  from  its  disco- 
verer. 

Schoenanthvs.  (From  a-^otva,  a  rush, 
and  avfloc,  a  flower.)  Sweet  rush,  or  ca. 
mel's  hay.     See  Juncvs  odoratus. 

Schcenolaburus.  (From  tr^o/voc,  a  rush, 
and  Kayae,  a  hare,  and  ag*,  a  tail ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  to  a  hare's  tail.) 
Hare's  tail.  Cotton-grass. 

SCIATIC  ARTERY.  Arteria  sciatica. 
Ischiatic  artery.  A  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac. 

SCIATIC  NERVE.  Nervm  sciaticut. 
Ischiatic  nerve.  A  branch  of  a  nerve  of 
the  lower  extremity,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves.  It  is  di- 
vided near  the  popliteal  cavity  into  the  ti- 
bial and  peroneal,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  leg  and  foot. 

SCIATIC  NOTCH.  Ischiatic  notch. 
See  Innominatum  os. 

SCIATIC  VEIN.  Vena  sciatica.  The 
vein  which  accompanies  the  sciatic  arten 
in  the  thigh. 
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SCIATICA.    Ischias.    A  rheumatic  af-  o»  by  the  joining  of  an  opiate  to  this  medi^ 

fection  of  the  hip-joint.  cine,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Cutlen  to 

9ciatica  chesses.  The  ibexis  or  cardi-  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  Doctor 
mantica,  raised  in  gardens  for  culinary  further  observes,  thai  from  a  continued  re- 
purposes,  petition  of  the  squill,  the  dost-  may  be  gra- 

SCILLA.      (From    o-kmaa,,    to   dry;  so  dually  increased,  and  the  interval  of   it» 

called   from  its   properties  of  drying   up  exhibitions   shortened ;  and  when  in  this 
humours.)      1.  The   name  of  a  genus  of  way  the  dose  comes  to  be  tolerably  large, 

plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Hex-  the  opiate  may  be  most  eonvenien  I)  em- 

andria.     Order,  Momgynia.  ployed  to  direct  the  operation  of  the  squill 

2  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  me-  more  certainly  to  the  kidneys.  "In  cases 
dicmal  squill  or  seaonian.  Ornithogalum  of  dropsy,  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effu- 
muritinum.  Sqiiilla.  Scilla  maritima  of  sion  of  water  into  the  cavities,  and  there- 
Linnaeus  • — nudiflora,  bracteis  refructis.  A  fore  that  less  water  goes  to  the  kidneys,  we 
native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  grow-  are  of  opinion  that  neutral  salt,  acconipa- 
ing  on  the  sea  coast.  The  red-rooted  va-  nying  the  squill,  may  be  of  use  in  deter- 
riety  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  effica-  mining  this  fluid  more  certainly  to  the  kid- 
cious  than  the  white,  and  is  therefore  still  neys;  and  whenever  it  can  be  perceived 
preferred  for  medioinal  use.  The  root  of  that  it  take  this  course,  we  are  persuaded 
the  squill,  which  appears  to  have  been  that  it  wdl  be  always  useful,  and  gene- 
known  as  a  medicine  in  the  early  ages  of  rally  safe,  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
Greece,  and  has  so  well  maintained  its  squills,  to  increase  the  usual  quantity  of 
character  ever  since  as  to  be  deservedly  in  drink." 

great  estimation,  and  of  very  frequent  use  The  diuretic  effects  of  squills  have 
at  this  time,  seems  to  manifest  a  poisonous  been  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  the  addi- 
quality  to  several  animals.  In  proof  of  tion  of  some  mercurial ;  and  the  less  pur- 
this,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  HilJefield,  gative  preparations  of  mercury,  in  the 
Bergius,  Vogel,  and  others.  Its  acrimo-  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  are  best  adapted  to 
ny  is  so  great,  that  even  if  much  handled  this  purpose;  he  therefore  recommends  a 
it  exulcerates  the  skin,  and  if  given  in  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  being 
large  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  it  more  proper  than  any  other,  because  most 
not  only  excites  nausea,  tormina,  and  vio-  diuretic.  Where  the  pnmae  vix  abound 
lent  vomiting,  but  it  has  been  known  to  with  mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are  op- 
produce  strangury,  bloody  urine,  hyperca-  pressed  with  viscid  phlegm,  this  medicine 
tharsis,  cardialgia,  haemorrhoids,  convul-  is  likewise  in  general  estimation, 
sions,  with  fatal  inflammation,  and  gan-  As  an  expectorant,  the  squill  may  be 
grene  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  as  supposed  not  only  to  attenuate  the  mucous 
many  of  the  active  articles  of  the  materia  follicles  to  excite  a  more  copious  excretion 
medica,  by  injudicious  administration,  be-  of  it  from  the  lungs,  and  thereby  lessen 
come  equally  deleterious,  these  effects  of  the  congestion,  upon  which  the  difficulty 
the  scilla  do  not  derogate  from  its  medi-  of  respiration  very  generally  depends, 
cinal  virtues  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  our-  Therefore  in  all  pulmonic  affections,  ex- 
selves  fully  warranted,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  cepting  only  those  of  actual  or  violent  in« 
in  representing  this  drug,  under  proper,  flammation,  ulcer,  and  spasm,  the  squill 
management,  and  in  certain  cases  and  con-  has  been  experienced  to  be  an  useful  me- 
stitutions,  to  be  a  medicine  of  great  prac-  dicine.  The  officinal  preparations  of  squills 
tical  utility,  and  real  importance  in  the  are,  a  conserve,  dried  squills,  a  syrup,  and 
cure  of  many  obstinate  diseases.  Its  ef-  vinegar,  an  oxymel,  and  pills.  Practi- 
fects,  as  stated  by  Bergius,  are  incidens,  tioners  hsve  not,  however,  confined  them- 
diuretica,emetica,subpurgans,hydrogoga,  selves  to  these.  When  this  root  was  in- 
expectorans,  emmenagoga.  In  hydropsi-  tended  as  a  diuretic,  it  has  most  commonly 
cal  cases  it  has  long  been  esteemed  the  been  used  in  powder,  as  being  in  this  s;ate 
most  certain  and  effectual  diuretic  with  less  disposed  to  nauseate  the  stomach;  and 
which  we  are  acquainted;  and  in  asthma-  to  the  powder  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
tic  affections,  or  dyspnoea,  occasioned  by  add  neutral  salts,  as  nitre,  or  crystals  of 
the  lodgment  of  tenaceous  phlegm,  it  has  tartar,  especially  if  the  patient  complained 
been  the  expectorant  usually  employed,  of  much  thirst;  others  recommend  calo- 
The  squill,  especially  in  large  doses,  is  mel ;  and  with  a  view  to  render  the  squills 
apt  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  to  prove  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  it  has  been 
emrtic  ;  and  it  sometimes  acts  on  the  in-  usual  to  conjoin  an  aromatic.  The  dose  of 
testines,  and  becomes  purgative  ;  but  when  dried  squills  is  from  two  to  four  or  six 
these  operations  take  place,  the  medicine  grains  once  a  day,  or  half  this  quantity 
is  prevented  from  reaching  the  blood  ves-  twice  a  day ;  afterwards  to  be  regulated 
sels  and  kidneys,  and  the  patient  is  de-  according  to  its  effects.  The  dose  of  the 
pi  i  ed  of  its  diuretic  effects,  which  are  to  other  preparations  of  this  drug,  when  fresh, 
be  obtained  by  giving  i!ie  squill  in  smaller  should  be  four  times  this  weight;  for  this 
dose»,  repeated  at  more  distant  intervals,  root  loses  in  the  process  of  drying  four 
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fifths  of  its  original  weight,  and  this  loss 
^  merely  a  watery  exhalation. 

Scilla  exsiccata.     Dried  squill. 

Scilla  hispasica.      The  Spanish  squill. 

Scilla  mahitima.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  squill.     See  Scilla. 

Scilla  acetuji.  Squills  macerated  in 
vinegar. 

Scills  cosserva.  Squills  beat  up  with 
sugar. 

Scill&  mel.  Tincture  of  squills  boiled 
with  honey. 

Scilla  oxtmel.  Vinegar  of  squills  boil- 
ed with  honey. 

Scillje  pilule.  Squill  pills.  Dried 
squills,  ginger,  soap,  and  ammoniacum. 

SciLLiB  tinctura.  Squills  digested  in 
spirit  of  wine. 

Scillites.  (From  o-kikko.,  the  squill.) 
A  wine  impregnated  with  squills. 

Scnrcus.  (From  sheijue,  Hcb.)  The 
tk'mk.  This  amphibious  animal  is  of  the 
lizard  kind,  and  caught  about  the  Nile, 
and  thence  brought  dried  into  this  country, 
remarkably  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  var- 
nished. The  flesh  of  the  animal,  particu- 
larly of  the  belly,  has  been  said  to  be  diu- 
retic, alexipharmic,  aphrodisac,  and  useful 
in  leprous  disorders. 

Scihiihoma  (From  a-y.i^cu,  to  harden.) 
Scirrhosis.     A  hard  tumour.     See  Scirrhus. 

SC1RKHUS.  (From  <r*<gSo»,  to  harden.) 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order  tumores  of  Cuilen ;  known  by  a  hard 
tumour  of  a  glandular  part,  indolent,  and 
not  readily  suppurating  The  following 
observations  of  Sir.  Pearson  are  deserving 
of  attention.  A  scirrhus,  he  says,  is  usu- 
ally defined  to  be  a  hard,  and  almost  in- 
sensible tumour,  commonly  situuted  in  a 
glandular  part,  and  accompanied  with 
little  or  no  discolouration  of  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  This  description  agrees  with  the 
true  or  exquisite  scirrhus  ;  but  when  it  has 
proceeded  from  the  indolent  to  the  malig- 
nant state,  the  tumour  is  then  unequal  in 
its  figure,  it  becomes  painful,  the  skin  ac- 
quires a  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cuta- 
neous veins  are  often  varicose.  Let  us 
now  examine  whether  this  enumeration  of 
symptoms  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  prac- 
tical purposes. 

It  is  probable,  that  any  gland  in 
the  living  body  may  be  the  seat  of  a 
cancerous  disease  ;  but  it  appears  more 
frequently  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in 
those  glands  that  form  the  several  se- 
cretions than  in  the  absorbent  glands  : 
and  of  the  secreting  organs,  those  which 
separate  fluids  that  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  animal  economy,  suffer  nvich  of  ener 
than  the  glands  which  secrete  the  excre- 
uientitious  parts  of  the  blood.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  an  absorbent 
gland  be  ever  the  primary  seat  of  a  true 
scirrhus.  Daily  experience  evinces,  that 
these  glands  -may  suffer  contamination  from 


their  connexion  with  a  cancerous  partj 
but  under  such  circumstances,  this  morbid 
alteration  being  the  effect  of  a  disease  in 
that  neighbouring  part,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  secondary  or  consequent  affec- 
tion. I  never  yet  met  with  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  a  primary  scirrhus  in  an  absorb- 
ent gland;  and  if  a  larger  experience  shall 
confirm  this  observation,  and  establish  it 
as  a  general  rule,  it  will  afford  material  as- 
sistance in  forming  tlie  diagnosis  of  this 
disease.  The  general  term  scirrhus  hullt 
been  applied,  with  too  little  discrimination, 
to  indurated  tumours  of  lymphatic  glands 
When  these  appendages  of  the  absorbent 
system  enlarge  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
the  disease  is  commonly  treated  as  stru- 
mous ;  but  as  a  similar  alteration  of  these 
parts  may,  and  often  does  occur  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  there  ought  to  be  some 
very  good  reasons  tor  ascribing  malignity 
to  one  rather  than  the  oiher.  lit  old  people 
the  tumour  is  indeed  often  larger,  more 
indurated,  and  less  tractable  than  in  chil- 
dren; but  when  the  alteration  originated 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  it  will  very  rarely 
be  found  to  possess  any  thing  cancerous  in 
its  nature. 

If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in  a 
part  were  attended  with  pain  and  softness, 
then  induration  and  defective  sensibility 
might  point  out  the  presence  of  a  scirrhus. 
But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
even  encysted  tumours,  at  their  com- 
mencement, frequently  excite  the  sensa- 
tion of  impenetrable  hardness.  All  glands 
are  contained  in  capsulx,  not  very  elastic, 
so  i hat  almost  every  species  of  chronic  en- 
largement of  these  bodies  must  be  hard; 
hence  this  induration  is  ralherowing  to  the 
structure  of  the  part,  than  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  as  glands  in 
their  healthy  state  are  not  endowed  with 
much  sensibility,  every  disease  that  gradu- 
ally produces  induration,  will  rather  dimi- 
nish than  increase  their  perceptive  powers. 
Induration  and  insensibility  may  therelore 
prove  that  the  affected  part  does  not  labour 
under  an  acute  disease;  but  these  sym- 
ptoms alone  can  yield  no  certain  information 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  morbid 
alteration.  Those  indolent  affections  of 
the  glands  that  so  frequently  appear  after 
the  meridian  of  life,  commonly  manifest  a 
hardness  and  want  of  sensaLion,  not  infe- 
rior to  that  which  accompanies  a  true  scir- 
rhus ;  and  yet  these  tun, ours  will  often  ad- 
mil  of  a  cure  by  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  we  find  to  be  successful  in 
scropbula ;  and  when  they  prove  uncon- 
querable by  the  powers  of  medicine,  we 
generally  see  them  continue  stationary  and 
innocent  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Wri« 
ters  have  indeed  said  much  about  certain 
tumours  changing  their  nature, and  assum- 
ing a  new  character;  but  1  strongly  sus- 
pect that  the  doctrine  of  the  mutation  of 
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diseases  into  each  other,  stands  upon  a  tion  are  commonly  met  with  on  a  variety 
very  uncertain  foundation.  Improper  of  other  occasions,  and  in  this  particular 
treatment  may,  without  doubt,  exaspe-  instance  they  may  be  the  effects  of  the 
rate  diseases,  and  render  a  complaint  which  disease,  but  are  not  essentially  connected 
appeared  to  be  mild   and  tractable,  dan-   with  hs  presence. 

gerous,  or  destructive ;  but  to  aggravate  An  incipient  scirrhus  is  seldom  accom- 
the  symptoms,  and  to  change  the  form  of  panied  with  a  discolouration  of  the  skin  ; 
the  disease,  are  things  that  ought  not  to  be  and  a  dusky  redness,  purple,  or  even  livid 
confounded.  1  do  not  affirm,  that  a  breast  appearance  of  the  surface,  is  commonly 
which  has  been  the  seat  of  a  mammary  seen  when  there  is  a  malignant  scirrhus. 
abscess,  or  a  gland  that  has  been  affected  The  presence  or  abscence  of  colour  can, 
with  scrophula,  may  not  become  cancer-  however,  at  the  best,  afford  us  but  a  very 
ous  ;  for  they  might  have  suffered  from  this  precarious  criterion  of  the  true  nature  of 
disease  had  no  previous  complaint  existed  ;  the  complaint.  "When  the  disease  is  clearly 
but  these  morbid  alterations  gent-rate  no  known,  an  altered  state  of  the  skin  may 
greater  tendency  to  cancer  than  if  the  assist  us  in  judging  of  the  progress  it  has 
parts  had  always  retained  their  natural  made  ;  but  as  the  skin  may  suffer  similar 
condition.  There  is  no  necessary  connex-  variations  in  a  number  of  very  dissimilar 
ion  between  the  cancer  and  any  other  dis  diseases,  it  would  be  improper  to  found 
case,  nor  has  it  ever  been  clearly  proved  an  opinion  upon  so  delusive  a  phenome- 
that  one  is  convertible  into  the  other.  non. 

Chirurgical  writers  have  generally  enu-       Sclarea.    (From  truhtpof,  hard  ;  because 
merited  tumour  as  an  essential  symptom   its  stalks  are  hard  and  dry,  Blanch.)  The 
of  the  scirrhus  ;  and    it  is   very  true,  that   garden  clary.     See  Salvia  sclarea. 
this  disease  is  often  accompanied  with  an       Sclarea  hispanice.  Wild  clary,  or  hor- 
increase   of    bulk    in    the    part    affected,   minum  sylvestre. 

From  long  and  careful  observation,  I  am  Scleiuasis.  (From  <rx.x»^u,  to  harden.) 
however  induced  to  think,  that  an  addition  Scleroma.  Sclerosis.  A  hard  tumour  or 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  is  rather  an  ac-   induration. 

cidental  than  a  necessary  consequence  of  Sclerophthalmia.  (From  <nc\e^ot,  hard, 
the  presence  of  this  peculiar  affection.  and  op6a.\/u.oc.  the  eye.)      A  protrusion  of 

When  the  breast  is  the  seat  of  a  scirrhus,    the  eye-ball,     An  inflammation  of  'he  eye, 
the  altered  part    is  hard,  perhaps  unequal    attended  with  hardness  of  the  parts, 
in  its  figure,  and  definite  ;  but  these  symp-       Sclerosarcoma.      (From  irnxigos,  hard, 
toms  are  not   always   connected  with    an    and  o-agjia^ua,  a  fleshy  tumour.)     A   hard 
actual  increase  in  the    dimensions  of  the   fleshy  excrescence  on  the  gums, 
breast.     On    the    contrary,   the  true  sctr-        Sclerosis    See  Scleriasis. 
rhus  is  frequently  accompanied  with  aeon-       SCLEROTIC  COAT.       (Tunica    sclero- 
traction  and  diminution   of  bulk,  a  retrac-    tica  ;   from    <nc\ngoa>,  to  harden;  so  called 
tion  of  the  nipple,  and  a  puckered  state  of  from  its  hardness.)     Sclerotis.    The  outer- 
the  skin.  most  coat  of  the  eye,  of  a  white  colour, 

The  irritation  produced  by  an  indurated  dense,  and  tenacious.  Its  anterior  part, 
substance  lying  in  the  breast,  will  very  which  is  transparent,  is  termed  the  cornea 
often  cause  a  determination  of  blood  to  transparens.  It  is  into  this  coat  of  the  eye 
that  organ,  and  a  consequent  enlargement  that  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  are  inserted, 
of  it  ;  but  I  consider  this  as  an  infiamma-  Sclerotis.  See  Sclerotic  coat. 
tory  state  of  the  surrounding  parts,  ex-  Sclopetahia  autta.  (From  sclopetum, 
cited  by  the  scirrhus,  acting  as  a  remote  a  gum  ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
cause,  and  by  no  means  essential  to  the  in  healing  gun-shot  wounds.)  Arquebu- 
original  complaint-  From  the  evident  sade.  It  is  made  of  sage,  mugwort,  and 
utility  of  topical  blood-letting  under  these  mint,  distilled  In  wine, 
circumstances,  a  notion  has  prevailed  that  Sclopetoplaga  (From  sclopetum,  a 
the  scirrhus  is  an  inflammatory  disease;  gun,  and  plaga,  a  wound.)  A  gun-shot 
but  the  strongly-marked  dissimilarity  of  a   wound. 

phlegmon    and    an  exquisite  scirrhus,  in        Scoliasis.      (From   <rK0\ica>,    to  twist.) 
their  appearances,  progress,  and  mode  of  A  distortion  of  the  spine. 
termination,  obliges   me  to  dissent   from        Scolopendria.        The     spleenwort    or 
that    opinion.      That  one   portion  of  the   miltwaste   is  sometimes  so  called.      See 
breast  may  he  in  a  scirrhous  state,  while    Ceterach. 

the  other  parts  are  in  a  state  of  infiamma-  Scouipexrrium.  (From  ckoxotts  /ga,  the 
tion,  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  experi-  earwig  ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  resem- 
ence ;  but  that  an  inflammation,  which  is  ble  the  earwig.)  Phillitis.  Lingua  crvina. 
an  acute  disease,  and  a  scirrhus,  whose  Haits-iongue.  This  indigenous  plant  as- 
essential  characters  are  almost  directly  the  plenium  scalopendrium  of  Linnaeus  :—/>ondi- 
reverse  of  inflammation,  shall  be  co-exist-  bus  simplicibus  cordato  lingulavis  integerri- 
ent  in  the  same  part,  is  not  a  very  intelli-  mis  stihbus  hirsutis,  grows  on  most  shady 
gible  proposition.    Tumor  and  infiamma-  banks,  walls,  &c.  It  has  a  slightly  adstrin- 
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gent  and  mucilaginous  sweetish  taste. 
When  fresh  and  rubbed,  it  imparts  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  Hans-tongue,  and  the 
five  capillary  herbs,  of  which  it  is  one, 
was  formerly  much  used  to  strengthen  the 
viscera,  restrain  haemorrhages  and  alvine 
fluxes,  ar  d  to  open  obstructions  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  demulcents  and  pectorals. 

ScoLOPOMACit.TSim  m  .  (From  fKox.vira.%, 
the  wood. ock,  and  f**%tti£it,  a  knife ;  so 
called  because  it  is  bent  a  little  at  the  end 
like  a  woodcock's  bill.)  An  incision- 
knife. 

Scolymis.  (From  o-xoko;,  a  thorn  ;  so 
named  from  its  prickly  leaves.)  The  arti- 
choke  is  sometimes  so  called  See  C»- 
Tiara. 

Scopa  recia.  The  butcher's  broom,  or 
knee-holly,  was  formerly  so  termed  See 
Ruscus. 

Scohbutia.  (From  scorbutus,  the  scur- 
vy.)   Medicines  for  the  scurvy. 

SCORBUTUS  (From  schorboet,  Germ.) 
Gingibi  achium,  because  the  gums  and  arms, 
and  gingipedium,  because  the  gums  and 
legs,  are  affected  by  it.  The  scurvy.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia,  and 
order  impetigines  of  Cullen;  characterised 
by  extreme  debility ;  complexion  pale 
and  bloated ;  spongy  gums ;  livid  spots 
on  the  skin  ;  breath  offensive  ;  ocdematous 
swellings  in  the  legs  ;  haemorrhages ;  foul 
ulcers  ;  fetid  urine  ;  and  extremely  offen- 
sive stools.  The  scurvy  is  a  disease  of  a 
putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in 
cold  climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and 
which  chiefly  affects  sailors,  and  such  as 
are  shut  up  in  besieged  places,  owing,  as  is 
supposed,  to  their  being  deprived  of  fresh 
provisions,  and  a  due  quantity  of  acescent 
food,  assisted  by  the  prevalence  of  cold 
and  moisture,  and  by  such  other  causes  as 
depress  the  nervous  energy,  as  indolence, 
confinement,  want  of  exercise,  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  much  labour  and  fatigue,  sad- 
ness, despondency,  &c.  These  several 
debilitating  causes,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  diet  consisting  principally  of  salted  or 
putrescent  food,  will  be  si;  re  to  produce 
this  disease.  It  seems,  however,  to  de- 
pend more  on  a  defect  of  nourishment, 
than  on  a  vitiated  state  ;  and  the  reason 
that  salted  provisions  are  so  productive  of 
the  scurvy,  is,  most  probably,  because 
they  are  drained  of  their  nutritious  juices, 
which  are  extracted  and  run  off  in  brine. 
As  the  disease  is  apt  to  become  pretty  ge- 
neral amongst  the  crew  of  a  ship  when  it 
has  once  made  its  appearance,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  many  to  be  of  a  contagious 
nature ;  but  the  conjecture  seems  by  no 
means  well  founded. 

A  preternatural  saline  state  of  the  blood 
has  been  assigned  as  its  proximate  cause. 
It  has  been  contended  by  some  physicians, 
(hat  the  primary  morbid  affection  in  this 


disease  is  a  debilitated  state  of  the  solids, 
arising  principally  from  the  want  of  ali- 
ment. 

The  scurvy  comes  on  gradually,  with 
heaviness,  weariness,  and  unwillingness  to 
move  about,  together  with  dejection  of 
spirits,  considerable  loss  of  strength,  and 
debility.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress, 
the  countenance  becomes  sallow  and  bloat- 
ed, respiration  is  hurried  on  the  least  mo- 
tion, the  teeth  become  loose,  the  gums  are 
spongy,  the  breath  is  very  offensive,  livid 
spots  appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
old  wounds  which  have  been  long  healed 
up  break  out  afresh,  severe  wandering 
pains  are  felt,  particularly  by  night,  (he 
skin  is  dry,  the  urine  small  in  quantity, 
turning  blue  vegetable  infusions  of  a  green 
colour;  and  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent, 
and,  towards  the  last,  intermitting  ;  but 
the  intellects  are,  for  the  most  part,  clear 
and  distinct. 

By  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  the 
disease,  in  its  last  stage,  exhibits  a  most 
wreiched  appearance.  The  joints  become 
swelled  and  stiff,  the  tendons  of  the  legs 
are  rigid  and  contracted,  general  emacia. 
tion  ensues,  haemorrhages  break  forth  from 
different  parts,  fetid  evacuations  are  dis- 
charged by  stool,  and  a  diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery arises,  which  soon  terminates  the  tra- 
gic scene. 

Scurvy,  as  usually  met  with  on  shore,  or 
where  the  person  has  not  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  remote  causes  before 
enumerated,  is  unattended  by  any  violent 
symptoms,  as  slight  blotches,  with  scaly 
eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  a  sponginessof  the  gums, are  the  chief 
ones  to  be  observed. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  event 
of  the  disease,  we  are  to  be  directed  by 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  by  the  situ- 
ation of  the  patient  with  respect  to  a  ve- 
getable diet,  or  other  proper  substitutes, 
by  his  former  state  of  heaith,  and  by  his 
constitution  not  having  been  impaired  by 
previous  diseases. 

Dissections  of  scurvy  have  always  disco- 
vered the  blood  to  be  in  a  very  dissolved 
state.  The  thorax  usually  contains  more 
or  less  of  a  watery  fluid,  which,  in  many 
cases,  possesses  so  high  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony, as  to  excoriate  the  hands  by  coming 
in  contact  with  it;  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men contains  the  same  kind  of  fluid;  the 
lungs  are  black  and  putrid  ;  and  the  heart 
itself  has  been  found  in  a  similar  state, 
with  its  cavity  filled  with  a  corrupted 
fluid.  In  many  instances,  the  epiphyses 
have  been  found  divided  from  the  bones, 
the  cartilages  separated  from  the  ribs,  and 
srveral  of  the  bones  themselves  dissolved  J 
by  caries.  The  brain  seldom  shews  any 
marks  of  disease. 

Scobdium.     (From    a-nofofcy,  garlic;  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  garlic.)    Trh- 
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cago  palustris.  Cliumxdrys  palustris  allium 
redolcns.  Water  germander.  Teucrium 
tcordtum  of  Linnsus.  The  leaves  of  this 
plum  have  a  smell  somewhat  of  the  garlic 
kind,  from  winch  circumstance  it  is  sup- 
posed to  take  its  name  :  to  the  laste  they 
are  bilterisn  and  slightly  pungent.  The 
plant  was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  but 
is  now  justly  fallen  into  disuse,  although 
recommended  by  some  in  antiseptic  cata- 
plasms and  fomentations. 

Scori.e.  {Scoria,  from  o-nop, excrement.) 
Dross.  The  refuse  or  useless  parts  of  any 
substance. 

Scoaooova  tstrar.  (From  o-x.o^oj'cv, garlic, 
and  Trgxa-cv,  the  leek.)  The  wild  garlic  or 
hek  »uulot. 

Scokoouk.  (Atto  tk  a-Kug  o^uv,  from  its 
filthy  smell.)     Garlic 

ScoariAOA.  (Fromo-*«g7r<oc,  a  scorpion.) 
VI   dii  mks  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

Scokpioioes.  (From  0-110^10^,0.  scorpion, 
and  u6o(,  a  likeness;  so  called  because  its 
leaves  resemble  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.) 
Scorpioidet.  Resembling  the  scorpion. 
S  orpion-wort,  Bird's  foot. 
ScoRPicnua.  See  Scorpioides. 
SCOUZOXKRA.  (From  escorza,  a  ser- 
pi  11  >,  Span.;  so  called  because  it  is  said  to 
be  effectual  against  the  bite  of  all  vene- 
mous  animals.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
ol  plains  in  the  Lirtnzan  system.  Class, 
Syi'Lfenesia.     Order,  Polygamia  equities. 

2.  1  he  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  plant 
Called  also  eacorzonera.  Vipcraria.  Ssr- 
penttuiu  hiapunica.  Goals' grass.  Vipers' 
grass  The  root's  of  this  plant,  Scorzoneru 
liumilis  of  Linnams  : — caule  fulnudo,  uniflo- 
ro  ,•  John  tutu  lanceolalis,  iiervo&is,  plants,  has 
been  sometimes  employed  medicinally  as 
alexipharrnics,  and  in  hypochondriacal  dis- 
orders, and  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 
The  Scorzottera  hispunica  mostly  supplies 
the  shops,  whose  root  is  esculent,  olerace- 
ous,  and  against  diseases  inefficacious. 

Scoiizonera  hispanica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  escule.-    vipers'  grass. 

Si  (irzo.vkra  humilis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  vipers'  grass.  See 
Scorzoneva. 

Scotodisb.  (From  <txoto?,  darkness, 
and  fives ,  a  giddiness.)  Scotodinia.  Scoto- 
dinos.  Scotoma.  Scotumia.  Giddiness  with 
impaired  sight. 

SCROB1CULUS  CORDIS.  (Dim.  of 
scrobs,  a  ditch.)  The  pit  of  the  stomach. 
SCROFULA.  (From  scrofa,  a  swine  ; 
because  this  animal  is  said  to  be  much  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  disorder.)  Scrophula. 
Struma.  Coiras.  Chttras.  Ecruelles,  Fr. 
Scrophula.  The  king's  evil.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  im- 
petigines  of  Cullen  He  distinguishes  four 
species.  1.  Scrophula  vulgaris,  when  it  is 
without  other  disorders  external  and  per- 
manent. 2.  Scrophula  mesenteries,  when 
internal,  with  loss  of  appetite,  pale  coun- 


tenance, swelling  of  the  belly,  and  an  un- 
usual foetor  of  the  excrements.  3.  Scro- 
phula fugax  This  is  of  the  mo9t  simple 
kind ;  it  is  seated  only  about  the  neck, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  caused  by  the  re- 
sorption from  sores  on  the  head  4  Scro- 
phula Americana,  when  it  is  joined  with 
the  yaws.  Scrophula  consists  in  hard  in- 
dolent tumours  of  the  conglobate  glands  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  particu- 
larly in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  and 
under  the  chin,  which  after  a  time  suppu- 
rate and  degenerate  into  ulcers,  from 
which,  instead  of  pus,  a  white  curdled 
matter,  somewhat  resembling  the  coagu- 
lum  of  milk,  is  discharged. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is 
most  usually  between  the  third  and  seventh 
year  of  the  child's  age  ;  but  it  may  arise 
at  any  period  between  these  and  the  age 
of  puberty  ;  after  which  it  seldom  makes 
its  first  attack.  It  most  commonly  affects 
children  of  a  lax  habit,  with  smooth  fine 
skins,  fair  hair,  and  rosy  cheeks.  It  like- 
wise is  apt  to  attack  such  children  as  shew 
a  disposition  to  rachitis,  and  marked  by  a 
protuberant  forehead,  enlarged  jpints,  and 
a  tumid  abdomen.  Like  this  disease,  it 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  cold  and  variable 
climates,  being  rarely  met  with  in  warm 
ones.  Scrophula  is  by  no  means  a  conta- 
gious disease ;  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  is 
of  an  hereditary  nature,  and  is  often  en- 
tailed by  parents  on  their  children.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  practitioners  who  wholly 
deny  that  this,  or  any  other  disease,  can 
be  acquired  by  an  hereditary  right ;  but 
that  a  peculiar  temperament  of  body,  or 
predisposition  in  the  constitution  to  some 
diseases,  may  extend  from  both  father  and 
mother  to  their  offspring,  is,  observes  Dr. 
Thomas,  very  clearly  proved.  For  exam- 
ple, we  very  frequently  meet  with  gout  in 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  could 
never  have  brought  it  on  by  intemperance, 
sensuality,  or  improper  diet,  but  must 
have  acquired  the  predisposition  to  it  in 
this  way. 

Where  there  is  any  predisposition  in  the 
constitution  to  scrophula,  and  the  person 
happens  to  contract  a  venereal  taint,  this 
frequently  excites  into  action  the  causes  of 
the  former ;  as  a  venereal  bubo  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  scrophulous,  as  soon  as 
the  virus  is  destroyed  by  mercury.  The 
laie  Dr.  Cullen  supposed  scrophula  to  de- 
pend upon  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  The  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease seem  much  affected  or  influenced  by 
the  periods  of  the  seasons.  They  begin 
usually  some  time  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  often  disappear,  or  are  greatly  amend- 
ed, in  summer  and  autumn.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disorder  is  commonly  in 
that  of  small  oval  or  spherical  tumours 
under  the  skin,  unattended  by  any  pain  or 
discolouration.  These  appear,  in  general, 
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upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  below  the  ear, 
or  under  the  chin  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  the 
joints  of  the  elbows  or  ankles,  or  those  of 
the  lingers  and  toes,  are  the  parts  first  af- 
fected. In  these  instances,  we  do  not, 
however,  find  small  moveable  swellings  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tumor  aim .st  uni- 
formly surrounding-  the  joint,  and  inter- 
rupting  its  motion. 

After  some  length  of  time  the  tumors  be- 
come larger  and  more  fixed,  the  skin 
which  covers  them  acquires  a  purple  or 
livid  colour,  and,  being  much  inflamed, 
they  at  last  suppurate  and  break  into  little 
holes',  from  which,  at  first,  a  matter  some- 
what punform  oozes  out ;  but  this  changes 
by  degrees  into  a  kind  of  viscid  serous  dis- 
charge, much  intermixed  with  small  pieces 
of  a  whit*  substance,  -esembling  the  curd 
of  milk. 

The  tumors  subside  gradually,  whilst 
the  ulcers  at  the  same  time  open  more,  and 
spread  unequally  in  various  directions. 
After  a  time,  some  of  the  ulcers  heal ;  but 
other  tumors  quickly  form  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  proceed  on,  in  the  same 
slow  manner  as  the  former  ones,  to  suppu- 
ration. In  this  manner  the  dtsease  goes  on 
for  some  years,  and  appearing  at  last  to 
have  exhausted  itself,  all  the  ulcers  heal 
up,  without  being  succeeded  by  any  fresh 
swellings ;  but  leaving  behind  them  an 
ugly  puckering  of  the  skin,  and  a  scar  of 
considerable  extent  This  is  the  most  mild 
form  under  which  scrophula  ever  appears. 
In  more  virulent  cases,  the  eyes  are  par- 
ticularly the.  seat  of  the  disease,  and  are 
affected  with  ophthalmia,  giving  rise  to 
ulcerations  in  the  tarsi,  and  inflammation 
of  the  tunica  adnata,  terminating  not  un- 
frequently  in  an  opacity  of  the  transparent 
cornea. 

In  similar  cases,  the  joints  become  af- 
fected, they  swell  and  are  incommoded  by 
excruciating  deep-seated  pain,  which  is 
much  increased  upon  the  slightest  motion. 
The  swelling  and  pain  continue  to  increase, 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  become  at  length 
much  wasted.  Matter  is  soon  afterwards 
formed,  and  this  is  discharged  at  small 
openings  made  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin. 
Being,  however,  of  a  peculiar  acrimonious 
nature,  it  erodes  the  ligaments  and  carti- 
lages, and  produces  a  caries  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bones  By  an  absorption  of  the 
matter  into  the  system,  hectic  fever  at  last 
arises,  and,  in  the  end,  often  proves  fatal. 

When  scrophula  is  confined  to  the  exter- 
nal surface,  it  is  by  no  means  attended  with 
danger,  although  on  leaving  one  part,  it  is 
apt  to  be  renewed  in  others  ;  but  when  the 
ulcers  are  imbued  with  a  sharp  acrimony, 
spread,  erode,  and  become  deep,  without 
shewing  any  disposition  to  heal ;  when 
deep  seated  collections  of  matter  form 
amongst  the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  or  in  the  joints,  or  tubercles  in  the 


lungs,  with  hectic  fever,  arise,  the  coiue- 
quences  will  be  fatal. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  many  of  the  vis- 
cera are  usually  found  in  a  diseased  state, 
but  more  particularly  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  which  are  not  only  much  lume- 
fied,  but  often  ulcerated.  The  lungs  arc 
frequently  discovered  bent,  with  a  number 
of  tubercles  or  cysts,  which  contain  matter 
of  various  kinds.  Scrophulous  glands,  on 
being  examined  by  dissection,  feci  some- 
what softer  to  the  touch  than  in  their 
tural  state,  and  when  laid  open,  they  are 
usually  found  to  contain  a  soft  curdy  mat- 
ter, mixed  with  pus. 

SCROPHULARIA.  (From  scrofula,  the 
king's  evil;  so  called  from  the  unequal 
tubercles  upon  its  roots,  like  scrophulous 
tumors.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant* 
in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class,  JJidymmia. 
Order,  Angiospermia.     The  fig-wort. 

Scrophularia  A4UAT1CA.  See  Betonica 
aquatica. 

Scrophularia  MiNoii.  The  pile-wort  is 
sometimes  so  called.  See  Chetidonium 
minus. 

Scrophularia  nodosa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fig-wort.  See  Scrophularia 
vulgaris. 

Scrophularia  vulgaris.  Millemorbia. 
Scrophularia.  Common  fig-wort  or  ker- 
nel-wort. The  root  and  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Scrophularia  nodosa  of  Linnaeus  : — 
foliis  cordatis,  trinervalis  ,■  caule  obtusan- 
gulo,  have  been  celebrated  both  as  an 
internal  and  external  remedy  against  in- 
flammations, the  piles,  scrophulous  tu- 
mors, and  old  ulcers  ;  but  they  are  now 
only  used  in  this  country  by  the  country- 
people 

Scrotal  hernia.  Hernia  xcrotalis.  Scro- 
tocele.  A  protrusion  of  any  part  of  an  ab- 
dom, n i alviscus  or  viscera  into  the  scroium. 
See  Hernia. 

Schotocele.  (From  scrotum,  and  xhxd, 
a  tumour.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the 
scrotum. 

SCROTUM  {Quasi  mortiun,  a  skm  or 
hide.)  Bursa  testium  Oscheus.  Oschron. 
Orcheu  of  Galen.  The  common  integu- 
ments which  cover  the  testicles. 

SCRUTULUS.  (Dim.  of  scrupv.s,  a 
small  stone.)  A  scruple  or  weight  of  20 
grains 

SCURF.  Furfura  Small  exfoliations 
of  the  cuticle,  which  take  place  after 
some  eruptions  on  the  skin,  a  new  cuticle 
being  formed  underneath  during  the  exfo- 
liation. 

Scurvy.     See  Scorbutus. 

Scurvy- grass.  See  Cochlear ia  horten- 
sis. 

Scurvy  grass,  lemon.  S*e  Cochleariu  hor- 
ten  sis. 

Scurvy-grass,  Scotch.  See  Brastica  ma- 
rina. 
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SCUTIFORM  CARTILAGE.    See  Thy       Sebadiiia:    See  Cevadilla. 
void  curtilage.  SEBATE.     (From  sebum,  suet.)     Sebas. 

Sccttki  i.AitiA  uALLiiiciuTA.     The  sys-   The  name  in  the  new  chemistry  of  every 
tematic  m,me  of  the   skullcap.     See  Ter-   compound  of  the  acid  of  fat. 
tianuria,  Sebestex.     (An  Egyptian  word.)      Se- 

SCYBALA.  IkvCxkx.  Dry  hard  ex-  bestina  Sebsten.  The  dark  black  fruit 
crements.  of  the  cordia    myxa ,-   foliis    ovatis,    svbra 

S<  YTHirus.  (From  Scythia,  its  native  fflabris  ;  corymbia  laterulibus  ;  calyabus  de- 
soil.)  An  epithet  of  the  liquorice-root  or  cemstriatis  of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses 
any  thing  brought  from  Scythia.  glutinous    and   aperient  qualities,  and   is 

SEA-AIU.  Is  prescribed  in  a  variety  exhibited  in  form  of  decoction  in  various 
of  complaints,  being  considered  as  more  dis  ases  of  the  chest,  hoarseness,  cough, 
medicin.il  and  salubrious  than  that  on  land,  difficult  respiration,  &c. 
it  is  supposed  to  possess  in  its  composition  SECALE.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen.  Thisisamost  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tri- 
powerful  and  valuable  remedy.  It  is  re-  andriu.  Order,  Digytria.  Rye. 
sorted  to  with  the  happiest  success  against  2.  The  common  name  of  the  seed  of  the 
most  cases  of  debility,  and  par'icularly  Secule  cereale  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  principally 
against  scrophulous  diseases  affecting  the  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  in  the  north  - 
external  parts  of  the  body.  See  Bath,  ern  countnesof  Europe  is  employed  for  af- 
oold.  fording  an  ardent  spirit. 

Sea-holly.     See  Eryngium.  Skcale  cebeale      The  systematic  name 

Sea  moss.      See  Corulliim  of  the  rye-plant.     See  Secule. 

Sea  oak.     See  Quercus  marina.  SECONDARY.     This    term    in  general 

Sea-onion     See  Scilla.  denotes  something  that  acts  as  second  or 

Sea-salt.     See  Murias  soda.  in  subordination  to  another      Thus  in  dis- 

SEASICKNESS.  A  nausea  or  ten-  eases,  we  have  secondary  symptoms. 
dency  to  vomit,  which  varies,  in  respect  of  Secondary  fevek  That  febrile  affec- 
duration,  in  different  persons  upon  their  tion  which  arises  after  a  crisis,  or  the 
first  going  to  sea  With  some  it  continues  discharge  of  some  morbid  matter,  as  after 
only  for  a  day  or  two;  while  with  others  it  the  declension  of  the  small-pox  or  the 
remains  throughout  the  voyage.     The  <lis-   measles. 

eases  in  which  sea-sickness  is  principally  SECRETION.  The  word  secretion  is 
recommended  are  asthma  and  consump.  used  to  express  that  function  bv  which  an 
tion.  organ  separates  from  the  blood  the  consti- 

SE  A-WATER.  This  is  arranged  amongst  tuent  parts  of  a  fluid  that  does  not  exist  in 
the  simple  saline  waters.  Its  chemical  ana-  it  with  its  characteristic  properties, 
lysis  gives  a  proportion  of  one  of  saline  con-  The  difference  of  secreted  humours  is 
tents  to  about  twenty-three  one-fourth  of  visibly  connected  with  those  of  the  organs 
water  ;  but  on  our  shores  it  is  not  greater  employed  for  their  formation.  Thus  arte- 
than  one  of  salt  to  about  thirty  of  water,  rial  exhalation,  that  take  place  throughout 
Sea-water  on  the  British  coast  may,  there-  the  whole  extent  of  internal  surfaces,  and 
fore,  be  calculated  to  contain  in  the  wine  preserves  their  contiguity,  affords  nothing 
pint,  of  muria'ed  soda  186.5  grains,  of  but  an  albuminous  serosity,  which  is  only 
muriated  magnesia  fifty-one,  of  selenite  the  serum  of  the  blood  slightly  altered  by 
six  grains  ;  total  two  hundred  and  forty-  the  weak  action  of  organization  very  little 
three  one-half  grains,  or  half  an  ounce  and  complicated.  The  analysis  of  the  water  in 
three  and  one-half  grains  of  saline  con-  dropsy,  which  is  merely  in  the  serosity 
tents.  The  disorders  forwhich  tlie  internal  that  continually  transudes  the  surface  of 
use  of  sea-water  has  been  and  may  be  re-  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura  or  perito- 
sorted  to,  are  in  general  the  same  for  which  naeum.has  demonstrated  that  this  fluid  has 
all  the  simple  saline  waters  may  be  used,  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  serum  of 
The  peculiar  power  of  sea-water  and  sea-  the  blood,  and  is  only  distinguished  from 
salt  as  a  discutient,  employed  either  inter-  it,  by  the  variable  proportions  of  albu- 
lullyor  externally  in  scrophulous  habits,  is  men,  and  the  different  salts  it  contains  in 
well  known,  and  is  attended  with  consider-   solution. 

able  advantage  when  judiciously  applied.         This  first  kind  of  secretion,  this  perspi- 
Sea-wrack.     See  Qiicrain  marina,  ratory  transudation,  would  seem,  then,  to 

Sealed  earths.      See  Terra  sagillata.  be  a  simple  filtration  or   percolation  of  a 

SEA  RCHING.  The  operation  of  intro-  liquor  already  formed  in  the  blood  through 
ducing  a  metallic  instrument  through  the  the  porous  parts  of  arteries  ;  yet  we  must. 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  here  acknowledge  a  peculiar  action  of 
of  acertaining  whelherthe patient  has  stone  membranes,  the  surface  of  which  it  perpe- 
or  not.  tually  lubricates  ;  without  this   action  the 

SEBACEOUS  GLANDS.  (Glandul<e  serum  would  remain  united  to  the  other 
sebacea,  from  sebum,  suet.)  Glands  which  constituent  of  the  blood.  This  kind  of 
secrete  a  sebaceous  or  suetty  humour.         action  is  termed  exhalation.    The  distin 
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guishable  character  of  this  kind   of  secre-  power  peculiar  to  them,  and  which  forms 

tion  is  the   absence  of  any  mediate    slruc-  their  distinguishing  character.     Lymph*. 

ture  between  the  vas  efferens  and  the  ex-  tics  and   excretory  ducts    arise  from   the 

cretory    duct:    the    minute    arteries  and  sides  of  these  little  cells;  and  both  i 

veins  that  run  into  the  structure  of  mem-  species  of  vessels  absorb;  one  attract!  the 

branes  also  constitute  both.  secreted    liquor,  carrying'  it  into   recepta. 

After  serous  transudation,  requiring  only  cles,  where  it  accumulates,  while  the  other 

a  very  simple  organization,  follows  the  se-  receives  that  part  which  the  action  of  the 

cretion  by  cryptx,  glandular  follicles,  and  organ  could   not    completely  elaborate,  or 

mucous   lacunae.      Each    of    these    small  the  residue  of  the  secretion, 

glands    contained  in  the   texture  of   mem-  The  nerves  which  always  enter  more  or 

branes   lining  the  internal  surface  of  the  less  into  the  structure  of  secretory  organ-., 

digestive,   arterial,  and  urinary  passages,  and  come  principally    from  the  great  sjm- 

and    which,    when    conglomerated,   form  pathetics,  terminate  variously  in  their  sub. 

amygdala,  &c.  may  be  compared  to  a  small  stance,  and  furnish  each   of  them  with  a 

bottle,  the  bottom  of  which  is  round,  and  particular  sensibility,  by  means  of  winch 

the  neck  short ;  the  membranous  parieties  tbeydistinguiBh  in  the  blood  brought  thither 

of  these  vesicular  cryptae  are  supplied  with  by  the  vessels  the  constituent  parts  or  ma- 

a  great  quantity  of  vessels  and  nerves.     It  terials  of  the  humour  they  are  destined  to 

is  to   the  peculiar  action  of  these  parietes  prepare,  and  select  it  by  a  real  preference, 

that  the  secretion  of  mucus  by  these  glands  Besides  they  cause  them  to  t;ike  on  a  pecu. 

should  be  attributed.     These   mucous  li-  liar  mode  of  activity,  the  exercise  of  which 

quids  are  less   fluid  and  more  viscid  than  causes  these  separate  elements  to  undergo 

the  fluid  produced  by  the   first  kind  of  se-  a  certain  composition,  and  impresses   the 

cretion,    but    contain  "more    albumen  and  fluid    produced  with  specific    properties, 

salts;  they  are  more  different  from  the  se-  always  relative  to  the   mode   of  action  of 

rum  of  the  blood,  and  of  a  more  excremen-  which  they  are  the  resuh.     Thus  the  liver 

titious  nature ;  the  nature  of  these  bottle-  retains  the    constituent  principles  of  bile 

kind  of  glands  is  turned  towards  the  parts  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  portx, 

to  which   the  mucous  membrane  adheres,  elaborates,  combines  them,  and  forms  the 

their  mouth  or  neck  opens  on  the  surface  bile,  and  animal  fluid,  distinguishable  by 

contiguous  to  these  membranes.  certain  characteristic  properties  that  are 

The    apertures  by  which    the    mucous  subject  to  variations  according  as  the  blood 

glands  discharge  themselves  are  easy  to  be  contains  the  elements  which  enter  into  its 

perceived  on  the  amygdalae,  mucous   sur-  composition   in  a  greater  or  less   degree; 

face  of  the  urethra,  rectum,  &c.  according  to  the  increased  or  diminished 

Secretion   and  excretion  are  facilitated  disposition  of  the   gland    to    retain  them, 

by   the  irritation  occasioned  by    the  pre-  and  to  effect  a  more  or  less  complete  mix- 

sence   of  air,   aliment,  or  urine;  by  the  ture  of  them.     The   qualities  of  the   bile 

compression  induced  by  them,  and, finally,  dependent  on  the  concurrence  of  all  these 

by  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  mus-  circumstances,   should    present    so   many 

cular  fibres  to  which  mucous  membranes  differences  as  the  blood  contains  principles, 

adhere  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  and  as  the  hepaticorgan  may  offervarietiea 

prims  viae.  relative  to  the  composition  of  the  former, 

The  fl  i  ids,  which  are  considerably  differ-  and  degree  of  activity  of  the  latter.  Hence 

entfrom  the  blood,  require  for  their  secre-  arise  alterations  of  the  bile,  the  most  in- 

tion  organs  of  a  more  complicated  struc-  considerable   of  which    being  compatible 

ture;  these  are  called  conglomerate  gl:: nds  with   health,  escape    observation,    while 

todistinguish  them  from  lymphatic  glands,  those  which    are  more  complete,  and  de- 

which  are  named  conglobate.  These  glands  range   the  natural  order  of  the  functions, 

are  visceral  masses,  formed  by  an   assem-  become  evident  by  diseases  of  which  they 

blage  of  nerves  and  every  species  of  ves-  may  be  sometimes  considered  the  effect, 

sels,   disposed   in  packets,  and   united  by  and  at  other  times  the  cause.     These  alte- 

cellular  structure;  a  proper  membrane,  or  rations  of  the  bile  (and  what  is  here  said  of 

an  elongation  of  that  which  lines  the  cavity  the  sec-elion  of  this  humour  may  ex'.end  to 

that  includes  them,  surrounds  their  exter-  almost  every  other  secretion  of  the  animal 

nal  surface,  and  separates  them  from  the  economy)  never  extend   so   far  as  to  pre- 

circumjacent  parts.  vent  it  from  being  distinguished  ;  it  always 

The  arteries  do  not  form  an  immediate  preserves  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  its  es- 

continuation  with  their   excretory  ducts,  sentjal  and  primitive  characters,  it  never 

as  Rysch  affirmed;  nor  do  there  exist  im-  acquires  the  qualities  of  another  liquor  so 

mediate  glands  between  these  vessels  as  as  to  resemble  serum,  urine,  or  saliva,  Sec. 

Malpighi  believed;  it  seems  more  probable  The   action  of  secretory  glands   is  not 

that  each  gland  has  its  cellular  or  paren-  continual,  most  of  them  are  subject  to  the 

ehymatous    substance  in  the   areolae,  into  alternate  state  of  action  and  rest,  all   as 
which  the  arteries  pour  the  materials  of  Barden    observed,    are    asleep   or  awake 

the  fluid  they  prepare  ;  inconsequence  of  a  when  any  irritation  operates  on  them,  or 
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in  their  vicinity,  and  determines  their  im-  The  third  membrane,  which,  from  its  ap- 

mediate  or  sympathetic  action.     Thus  sa-  pearance,  has  likewise  been  called  the  vil- 

liva  is  secreted  in  greater  quantity  during  lous  or  spongy,  and  from  the  consideration 

mas'ication,  &c.  of  it   as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  uterus, 

When  a  secretory  organ  enters  into  ac-  is  ca|t  off  like  the  exuvix  of  some  animals, 

tion,  the  surrounding  parts,  or  such  as  are  The  aecidua  has  been  described  bj  Har- 

situated  in  its   vicinity,  for  instance,  the  vey,  not  as  one  of  the  membranes  of  the 

liver,  is  comprised  in  the  sphere  of  action  ovum,  but  as  a  production  of  the  uterus, 
of  the    duodenum,    since  the  repletion  of  The  following  is  the   order   of  the  mem- 

tins  intestine  irritates  it,  determines  a  more  branes  of  the  ovum,  at  the  full  period  of 

abundant  afflux  of  humours,  and  a  more  gestation  :  1st,  There  is  the  outer  or  con- 

copious  secretion  of  bile.  necting,  which  is  flacculent,  spongy,  and 

The    blood   conveyed    to     a    secretory  extremely  vascular,  completely  investing 

gland,  before  it  arrives  there, suffers  prepa-  the  whole   ovum,    and   lining   the   uterus. 

ratory  changes  which  dispose  it  to  furnish  2dly,    The  middle    membrane,    which    is 

the  constituents  of  the  liquor  about  to  be  nearly  pellucid,    with    a   very  few   small 

secreted.  blood-vessels  scattered  over  it,  and  which 

The  celerity  with  which   the   blood  ar-  forms  a  covering  to  the  placenta  and  funis, 

rives  at   an  organ  ;   the  length,  diameter,  but  does  not    pass  between   the  placenta 

angles  of  the  vessels,  and  the  disposition  and  uterus.     3dly,  The   inner  membrane 

of  their  ultimate  ramifications,  are  all  cir-  which  is  transparent,  of  a  firmer  texture 

cumstances  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  than  the  others,  and  lines  the  whole  ovum 

the  examination   of  each  secretion,  since  making,  like  the  middle  membrane,  a  co- 

they  have  an    influence  on   the  nature  of  vering  for  the  placenta  and  funis  with   the 

the  secreted    fluid,  and   on  the   mode    in  two  last.     The  ovum    is   clothed  when  it 

which  secretion  is  effected.   When  a  gland  passes  from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus, 

is  irritated  it  becomes  the  centre  of  fluxion,  where  the  first  is  provided  for  its  recep- 

and  acts  on  the  blood  brought  by  its  ves-  tion. 

sels.     Secretion  dependent  on  a  peculiar  These  membranes,  in  the  advanced  state 

action  inherent    in    a   glandular  organ  is  of  pregnancy,    cohere    slightly    to    each 

assisted   by    the    action    of    surrounding  other,  though,  in  some  ova,  there  is  a  con- 

muscles.  siderable  quantity  of  fluid  collected   be- 

The  glands,  after  having  remained  for  a  tween  them,  which  beiner  discharged  when 

longer  or  shorter  time  in  a  state  of  excita-  one   of  the    outer   membranes   is  broken, 

tion,  relax,  become  collapsed,  and  fluids  forms  one  of  the  circumstances  which  have 

are  not  conveyed  to  them   in  such  abun-  been  distinguished  by  the   name  of  by  or 

dance,  they  remain  in  a  state  of  sleep,  and  false  waters. 

during  repose  renew  their  sensibility,  which  Between  the  middlenndinnermembrane, 

IB  consumed  by  long  exertion.  upon  or  near  the   funis,  there  is  a  small, 

A  remarkablecircumstance  in  secretions  flat,   and  oblong  body,  which,  in  the  early 

is,  that  they  mutually  replace  and  supply  part  of  pregnancy,  seems  to   be  a  vesicle 

each  other,  so  that  when  the  urine  is  less  containing  milky  lymph,  which  afterwards 

copious    perspiration    is    more    abundant,  becomes    of  a  firm    and    apparently  fatty 

A  sudden  coldness  of  the  skin  frequently  texture.  This  is  called  the  vesicula  umbi- 

occasions  diarrhoeas,  the  humours  are  im-  licalis  ;  but  its  use  is  not  known.     See  Pla- 

mediately  repelled  towards    the   intestinal  centa. 

tube,  and  pass  off  by  the  mucous  glands  Sect  xnriu  artem.       According   to    art. 

of  the  intestines,   the  action   of  which   is  A   term  frequently  used  in    prescription, 

considerably  increased.  and  denoted  by  the  letters  S.  A.  which  are 

Skchu^i  ache.     The  systematic  name  of  usually  affixed,  when  the  making  up  of  the 

the  stone-cross.  See  Illecebra.  recipe  in  perfection  requires  some  uncom- 

Sectio  cjesarea.     See    Ciesarian   opera-  mon  care  and  dexterity. 

tion.  Sectridaca.       (From    securis,  an    axe; 

Sectio  fraxomta.     Seciio  hypogastrica.  so  called  because    its  leaves  resemble  a 

The   high  operation  for  the  stone.      See  small  axe.)  Henbane. 

lithotomy.  SEDATIVES.      {Medicamenta  seditava. 

SEC  UNDINES.        The     placenta    and  from  sedo,  to  ease  or  assuage.)     Sedantia, 

membranes  which  are  expanded  from  its  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  dimi. 

edge,  and  which  form  a  complete  involuc-  nishing  the  animal    energy,    without  des- 

rum  of  the  foetus  and  its  waters,  go   under  troving  life.     They  are  divided  into  seda- 

the    common    term   of  after-birth,  or  se-  tiva  sofiorifica,  as  opium,  papaver,  hyosci- 

cui.dines.  amus,  and  sedativu  refrigerant! a,  as  neutral 

The  membranes  of  the  ovum  have  usu-  salts,  acids,  &c. 

ally  been    mentioned   as  two,  the  amnion  Sedative  salt  of 'Homberg.  See  Boracic  acid. 

and  the  chorion  ;  and  the  latter  has  again  Sedextaria  ossa.     The  os  coccygis  and 

been  divided  into  the  true  and  the  false,  ischia. 
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Sedge-  See  Iris  palustris. 

Sediment.  Tlie  heavy  part*  ofliquids, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sediment  latiritious.  See  Latiritious  sedi- 
ment. - 

SEDLITZ  WATER.  Seydschutx  -fbatn  . 
A  simple  saline  mineral  water.  From  che- 
mical analysis  it  appears,  that  it  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  vitriolated  magnesia  or 
Epsom  salt,  and  it  is  to  this,  along  with 
probably  the  small  quantity  of  mnriat  of 
magnesia,  that  ii  owes  its  bitter  and  saline 
taste,  and  its  purgative  properties.  The 
diseases  in  which  this  water  is  recommend- 
ed are,  crudities  of  the  stomaih,  hypo- 
chondriasis, amennorrhoea,  and  the  an- 
omalous complaints  succeeding  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  catamenia,  cedematous  tumours 
of  the. legs  in  literary  men,  hemorrhoidal 
affections,  and  scorbutic  eruptions. 

SEDU.M.  (From  sedo,  10  assuage  ;  so 
called  because  it  allays  inflammation.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnzan 
system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Penta- 
gynia. 

Sedcm  lcteum  muhale.  Navel  wort. 

Sedch  majus.  Jlizoon.  Barba  Jovis. 
House-leek  or  sangreen.  Sempervivum  tec- 
torum  of  Linnxus.  The  leaves  of  this 
plan'  have  no  remarkable  smell,  discover 
to  the  taste  a  mild  subacid  austerity  ;  they 
are  frequently  applied  by  the  vulgar  to 
bruises  and  old  ulcers. 

Seiium  minus    See    Illccebra. 

Sedum  telephium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  orpine.  See  Faba  crassa. 

SEEING  A  sensation  by  which  we 
perceive  bodies,  around  us,  and  their  sen- 
sible qualities.  The  organ  of  sight  is 
formed  of  three  parts  perfectly  distinct, 
which  serve  to  protect  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  to  withdraw  it  suddenly  from  the 
influence  of  light,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a 
condition  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
these  functions  :  These  consist  in  the  sti- 
pe rcilia,  palpebrse,  and  lachrymal  passages, 
parts  accessory  to  the  organ.  The  eye-ball 
itself  presents  two  portions  very  different 
from  each  other,  one  formed  by  almost 
the  whole,  and  may  be  called  an  optic 
instrument ;  the  other  formed  by  a  medul- 
lary expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  the 
immediate  organ  of  sight,  this  is  the  reti- 
na, alone  adapted  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  light,  and  to  be  affected  by  the 
delicate  contact  of  this  extremely  subtle 
fluid.  This  impression  or  sensation  is 
transmitted  to  the  cerebral  organ  by  the 
optic  nerve,  of  which  the  retina  is  merely 
the  expanded  extremity. 

The  eye-brows,  as  being  accessory  organs 
to  vision,  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
effect  of  a  too  strong  light  by  partly  ab- 
sorbing its  rays.  The  supercilia  answers 
this  purpose  better  in  proportion  to  the 
projection  formed,  and  the  darker  colour 


of  the  hair  ;  thus  we  knit  the  brow  trans- 
versely in  passing  from  dark  10  a  lighted 
place,  the  strong  light  of  which  baa  :<  d 
greeable  effect  on  the  organ  of  sight. 
Hence  arose  the  custom  of  certain  souih- 
em  people  in  whom  the  eyebrows  are 
thicker  and  of  a  darker  colour,  to  make 
them  blacker  in  order  the  better  to  fulfil 
the  intention  for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  eye-lids,  as  concerned  in  the  organs  of 
vision,  shade  the  eyes  from  the  continual 
action  of  light,  these  like  all  other  organs 
have  occasion  for  repose,  which  could  not 
have  been  procured  had  the  rays  of  light 
constantly  excited  their  sensibility.  A  re- 
moval of  the  eyelids  occasions  loss  of 
sleep.  The  cilia,  or  hairs,  growing  upon 
the  margin  are  destined  to  prevent  insects 
or  other  light  bodies  in  the  atmosphere 
from  insinuating  between  the  globe  of  the 
eye  and  its  covering.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  eye,  thus  defended  against  external  in- 
juries,  is  continually  moistened  by  the  tears, 
they  also  guard  against  the  effects  of  fric- 
tion, to  which  the  eye  is  exposed.  (See 
Eye.) 

Luminous  rays,  emanating  from  a  light 
object,  form  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  point  of  a  body  which 
we  are  looking  at,  and  its  base  is  applied 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cornea ;  all 
those  rays  which  touch  the  mirror  of  the 
eye  pass  through  it,  experience  a  refrac- 
tion proportioned  to  the  density  of  the 
cornea,  and  to  the  convexity  of  this  mem- 
brane, greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere : 
when  approaching  the  perpendicular  they 
pass  through  the  aqueous  humours  less 
dense,  and  meet  with  the  iris.  All  those 
rays  which  fall  on  this  membrane  are  re- 
flected, and  snew  its  colour  different  in' 
different  individuals  It  is  only  the  most 
central  rays  that  penetrate  the  pupil,  and 
serve  for  sight :  these  enter  the  pupil  in 
greater  or  less  number,  according  as  it 
may  he  more  or  less  dilated.  The  pupil 
becomes  larger  or  smaller  conformable  to 
the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  iris. 
The  motions  of  the  iris  depend  entirely  on 
the  mode  in  which  light  affects  the  retina; 
it  is  of  itself  insensible  to  the  impression 
of  luminous  rays,  as  proved  by  Fontana, 
who  always  found  it  immoveable  when  he 
directed  rays  of  light  exclusively  to  it. 

The  rays  to  which  the  pupil  give  passage 
pass  through  the  aqueous  humour  of  the 
posterior  chamber  ;  and  soon  come  into 
contact  with  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
powerfully  refracts  them,  on  account  of  its 
density  and  lenticular  form.  When  more 
approaching  the  perpendicular  by  this 
body,  they  proceed  as  far  as  the  retin#, 
through  the  vitreous  humour,  that  is  less 
dense,  and  which  preserves,  without  aug- 
mentation, the  effect  of  the  refraction  pro- 
duced by  the    crystalline  lens  j  the  ra>» 
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assembled   into   one   focus   strike  only  a  been  equally  serviceable  ;   and  by  these 
single  point  of  the  retina,  and  produce  an    means,    without    much    trouble,   he  was 
impic-ssiou  that  gives  us  an  idea  of  certain   enabled    to   acquire    a    fortune,     It  must, 
properties   of  the  bodies  it  reflects.     It  is    however,  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  skil- 
generally  thought  that  luminous  pyramids   ful   chemist,    who,   by  his    writings,  and 
winch  emanate  irom  all  points  of  the  ob-    the  invention    of  various  other  medicines* 
ject    we    behold,    decussate    in    passing   had  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
through  the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  that  the    physician   and   naturalist.     He  was   esta- 
object  itself  is  figured  in  a  reverse  direc-   blished   as   an    apothecary   at   Rochelle; 
tion.     Although  the  image  of  each  object    published   papers  on  various  natural  ob- 
is traced  at  the  same  time  in  each  of  our  jects  which  he  had  observed  in  his  neigh- 
•>es,  we  have  but  one  sensation,  because    bouihood,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
both  sensations  are  in  h;.rmony  or  com-  of  Sciences  at  Paris,   as   well  as  in  other 
brned,    and   only  serve  by  assisting  each    works  ;  and  died   on  the  11th  of  March, 
other  to  render  the  impression   stronger    1719. 

and  more  durable.  The  correspondence  He  recommended  this  salt,  which  en- 
of  affection  requires  the  direction  of  the  riched  him,  and  rendered  his  name  famous, 
optic  axes  on  the  same  objects,  and  how-  in  some  small  treatises,  printed  in  parti- 
ever  little  this  direction  be  changed  we  cular  about  the  year  1762  He  called  it 
really  see  double,  which  happens  in  stra-  sometimes  alkaline  salt,  sometimes  sal  po- 
bismus,  or  squinting.  lycrest,  and  sometimes  Rochelle  salt.    After 

If  the  eyes  possess  a  too  energetic  his  death,  his  son  coniinued  .o  prepare  and 
power  of  refraction  either  from  too  great  to  vend  it  with  the  greatest  success. 
a  convexity  of  the  cornea  or  crystalline  Seignette  discovered  this  salt  while  he 
lens,  or  more  considerable  density  of  the  was  engaged  in  making  soluble  tartar, 
humours  and  excessive  depth  of  ihe  globe  and,  according  to  the  old  opinion,  ima- 
of  the  eye,  the  luminous  rays  being  united  gining  that  both  the  fixed  alkalis  were 
too  soon,  cross  each  other,  again  diverge,  the  same,  used  soda  instead  of  potash, 
fall  scattered  on  the  retina,  and  produce  By  this  means  he  procured,  not  without 
only  a  confusedsensation.  In  this  disease  surprise,  a  salt  different  from  the  common 
of  vision  culled  myopia,  patients  can  only  soluble  tartar  which  he  wished  to  prepare, 
distinguish  very  near  objects,  whence  rays  and  from  the  other  well-known  salt  also, 
are  given  off*  which  require  an  instrument  He  was  induced,  therefore,  to  examine' 
possessing  a  considerable  power  of  refrac-  it.  The  experiments  of  learned  chemists 
lion.  In  presbyopia,  on  the  contrary,  the  discovered  the  component  parts  of  this 
cornea  being  too  flat,  the  crystalline  not  sait.  The  mode  of  preparing  it  was  then 
very  convex,  or  being  deep  seated,  the  hu-  made  publicly  known;  and,  by  more  ae- 
rr  inrs  not  sufficiently  abundant,  cause  the  curate  examination,  the  difference,  before 
rays  not  to  be  yet  assembled,  when  they  overlooked,  between  vegetable  and  mine- 
fall  on  the  retina;  so  that  patients  can  ral  alkali,  was  determined ;  by  which  new 
only  observe  with  distinct  objects,  because  lipht  was  thrown  upon  chemistry,  and  an 
the  rays  that  come  from  them  being  very  important  service  rendered  to  a  variety  of 
convergent,  have  not  occasion  to  be  much    arts. 

refracted.  The  sensibility  of  the  retina  is,  Among  those  who  contributed  to  bring 
under  certain  circumstances,  so  much  this  salt  into,  repute  was  Nicholas  Lemery, 
raised,  that  the  eye  hardly  supports  the  to  whom  Seignette  sent  a  large  quantity 
weakest  light.  Persons  in  this  situation  of  it,  which  he  distributed  at  Paris,  though 
are  called  nyctalopes,  who  distinguish  ob-  unacquainted  with  its  component  parts, 
jects  in  the  midsi  of  utter  darkness,  as  a  Its  composition  was  discovered  at  the 
few  rays  are  sufficient  to  affect  th<.  ir  organ  same  time,  about  the  year  1731,  by  two 
ol  vision.  The  eyes  are  not  immoveable  French  chemists,  Baldue  and  Geoffroy, 
in  the  part  they  occupy,  they  are  directed  the  former  published  his  observations  in 
towards  all  the  objects  of  which  we  wish  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
to  form  a  knowledge  by  different  motions,  and  the  latter  communicated  his  to  Sir 
regulated  by  four  recti  and  two  oblique  Hans  Sloane,  who  caused  them  to  be 
muscles,  and  it  is  observed  that  there  is  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
such  a  correspondence  of  action  in  muscles  Newman,  therefore,  was  not  the  first  who 
that  move  bo'  h  eyes,  that  these  organs  turn  made  known  the  composition  of  Seignette's 
at.  the  sume  time  towards  the  object,  so  salt,  in  his'  treatise  on  salt-petre ;  for 
that  the  visual  :ixes  are  exactly*parallel.  Newman's  salt  is  essentially  different; 
Seionette's  salt.  A  neutral  salt,  which  and  he  himself  confesses  that  he  was  not 
consists  of  %oda,  potash,  and  tartaric  acquainted  with  the  Rochelle  salt.  See 
acid.     It   was   prepared  and  made  known    Soda  tartarisuta 

by  a  Frenchman   named  Peter  Seignette,        Selemtes.    (From  <rt\Mn,  the  moon.)  A 
towards  the   end  of  the  last  century.     It   white   stone,  having  a  figure  upon  it  re- 
\v;is  ihen  employed  in  preference  to  many    sembhng  a  moon.  Sulpha!  of  lime, 
other  medicines  long  known,   which  had       Sflenivm.    (From    «*»»»,    the  moon; 
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so  called  from  its  usefulness  in  lunacy.) 
A  kind  of  peony. 

Self-heal.     See  Prnnella. 

Skline.  A  disease  of  the  nails,  in  which 
white  spots  are  occasionally  seen  in  their 
substance. 

Selinum.  (From  crsxxvx,  the  moon;  from 
its  supposed  usefulness  in  disorders  pro- 
ceeding from  the  influence  of  the  moon.) 
Marsh  smallage. 

SELLA  TURCICA.  (Sella,  quasi  sedda, 
from  sedeo,  to  sit,  and  turcica  ,•  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  Turkish 
saddle.)  Ephippium.  A  cavity  in  the 
spharnoid  bone,  containing  the  pituitary 
gland,  surrounded  by  the  four  clinoid  pro- 
cesses. 

SELTZER  WATER.  A  saline  water, 
slightly  alkaline,  highly  acidulated  with 
carbonic  acid,  containing  more  of  this  vo- 
latile principle  than  is  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  alkali,  and  the  earths  which  it  holds  in 
solution.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
relieving  some  of  the  symptoms  that  indi- 
cate a  morbid  affection  of  the  lungs  ;  in 
slow  hectic  fever,  exanlhematous  erup- 
tions of  the  skin,  foulness  of  the  stomach, 
bilious  vomiting,  acidity  and  heart-burn, 
spasmodic  pains  in  any  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  bloody  or  highly  offensive 
stools.  On  account  of  its  property  in  re- 
lieving spasmodic  pains,  and  from  its  ra- 
pid determination  to  the  kidneys,  and  per- 
haps its  alkaline  contents,  it  has  been 
sometimes  employed  with  great  advantage 
in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  especial- 
ly those  that  are  attended  with  the  for- 
mation of  calculus.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Seltzer  water,  either  genuine  or  ar- 
tificial, that  is  consumed  in  this  country, 
is  for  the  relief  of  these  disorders.  Even 
in  gonorrhoea,  either  simple  or  venereal, 
Hoffman  asserts  that  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  from  this  medicine.  The  usual 
dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint. 

Semecarpus  anacardium.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to 
afford  the  Molucca  bean.  See  Amacardium 
orientate. 

Semeiosis.  (From  cufxuou,  to  notify.) 
See  Semiotice. 

SEMEN.  1  The  seed,  kernel,  or  stone 
of  the  fruit  of  any  vegetable. 

2.  The  seed  or  prolific  liquor  secreted 
in  the  testicles,  and  carried  through  the 
epididymis  and  vas  deferens  into  the  vesi- 
culae seminales,  to  be  emitted  sub  coitu 
into  the  female  vagina,  and  there,  by  its 
aura,  to  penetrate  and  impregnate  the  ovu- 
lum  in  the  ovarium. 

In  castrated  animals,  and  in  eunuchs, 
the  vesiculae  seminales  are  small,  and  con- 
tracted ;  and  a  little  lymphatic  liquor,  but 
no  semen,  is  found  in  them.  The  semen  is 
detained  for  some  time  in  the  vesiculae 
seminales,  and  rendered  thicker  from  the 
continual  absorption  of  its  very  thin  part. 


by  the  oscula  of  the  lymphatic  vessels- 
In  lascivious  men,  the  semen  is  somcliniei, 
though  rarely,  propelled  by  nocturnal  pol- 
lution from  the  vesiculae  seminales,  through 
the  ejaculatory  ducts,  (which  arise  from 
the  vesiculae  seminales,  perforate  the  ure- 
thra transversely,  and  open  themselves  by 
a  narrow  and  very  nervous  mouth  at  the 
sides  ot  the  caput  gallinaginis,)  into  the 
urethra,  and  from  it  to  some  distance  But 
in  chaste  men  the  greatest  part  is  again 
gradually  absorbed  from  the  vesiculae  se- 
minales through  the  lymphatic  ves 
and  conciliates  strength  to  the  body.  The 
smell  of  semen  is  specific,  heavy,  affect- 
ing the  nostrils,  yet  not  disagreeable. 
The  same  odour  is  observed  in  the  roots  of 
the  orchis,  julx  of  chesnuts,  and  the  an- 
therae  of  many  plants.  The  smell  of  the 
semen  of  quadrupeds,  when  at  heat,  is  so 
penetrating  as  to  render  their  flesh  fetid 
and  useless,  unless  castrated.  Thus  the 
flesh  of  the  stag,  tempore  coitus,  is  unfit 
to  eat.  The  taste  of  semen  is  fatuous 
and  somewhat  acrid.  In  the  testes  its  con- 
sistence is  thin  and  diluted;  but  in  the  ve- 
sicula:  seminales,  viscid,  dense,  and  rather 
pellucid  :  and  by  venery  and  debility  it  is 
rendered  thinner 

Specific  gravity.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  semen  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  water, 
yet  some  part  swims  on  its  surface,  which 
it  covers  like  very  fine  threads  mutually 
connected  together  in  the  form  of  a  cobweb. 

Colour.  In  the  testicles  it  is  somewhat 
yellow,  and  in  the  vesiculae  seminales  it 
acquires  a  deeper  hue.  That  emitted  by 
pollution  or  coition,  becomes  white  from 
its  mixture  with  the  whitish  liquor -of  the 
prostate  gland  during  its  passage  through 
the  urethra.  In  those  people  who  labour 
under  jaundice,  and  from  the  abuse  of 
saffron,  the  semen  has  been  seen  yellow, 
and  in  an  atrabiliary  young  man,  black. 

Quality.  Semen  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  loses  its  pellucidity,  and  be- 
comes thick,  but  after  a  few  hours  it  is 
again  rendered  more  fluid  and  pellucid 
than  it  was  immediately  after  its  emission. 
This  phenomenon  cannot  arise  from  water 
or  oxygen  attracted  from  the  air.  At 
length  it  deposits  a  phosphorated  calx, 
and  forms  a  corneous  crust. 

Experiments  -with  semen  prove  that  it 
turns  the  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  dis- 
solves earthy,  mediate,  and  metallic  salts. 
Fresh  semen  is  insoluble  in  water,  until  it 
has  undergone  the  above  changes  in  atmo- 
spheric* air.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline 
salts.  By^actherial  oil  it  is  dried  into  a 
pellucid  pellicle,  like  the  cortex  of  the 
brain.  It  is  dissolved  by  all  acids,  except 
the  oxygenated  acid  of  salt,  by  which  it  is 
coagulated  in  the  form  of  white  flakes.  It 
is  also  acted  upon  by  alcohol  of  wine. 

By  dry  distillation  semen  gives  out  a 
small  portion   of  empyreumatic   oil,  and 
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volatile  alkali.     The  remaining  incinerated  Semi  isterossecs  indicis.    See  Abduc- 

earbone    affords    soda  and    phosphorated  tor  indicis  manus. 

calx.                                          '        V  SEMILUNAR    VALVES.      The  three 

The  constituent  principles  of  semen.     Che-  valves  at  the  beginning  of  the  pulnonary 

mical  analysis  demonstrates  that  one  bun-  artery  and  aorta  are  so  termed,  from  their 

died  partsof semen  contain,  1.   Of  water,  half-moon  shape.                                     . 

ninety    parts,    2.     Of  animal  gluten,    six  SEMIOTICB.      (From  cr^uoi,  a  sign.) 

parts.     3.    Of  phosphorated  calx,  one  part.  Semeiosis.     That  part  of  pathology  which. 

4     Of  pure  soda,   three   parts.     5    By  mi-  treats  on  the  signs  of  diseases, 

croscopical  examination,  ii  is  asserted  that  SEMIMEMBRANOSUS.          hchio-pop- 

an  immense  number  of  very  small  animal-  litifemoral  of  Dumas.     This  muscle  arises 

cula:  wiili  round  tails,  called  spermatic  uni-  from    the     outer    surface    of    the    tube- 

malculei,  may    be    seen.      6.  The    odorous  rosity   of  the   ischium,    by   a  broad  flat 

principle,  which  flies  off  immediately  from  tendon   which    is  three   inches  in  length, 

fresh   semen.     It  appears   to  consist  of  a  From  this  tendon  it  has  gotten  the  name  ot 

uliar    vital   principle,   and  by  the  an-  semi-membranosus.       It    then    begins    to 

Cients  was  called  aura  semi  ids.  S''°W   fleshy,  and  runs  at  first  under  the 

Use.  1.  Emitted  into  the   female  vagina  long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  afterwards 

sub  coilu,  it  possesses  the  wonderful  and  between  that  muscle  and  the  semi  tendi- 

stupendous   power   of   impregnating    the  nosus.     At  the  lower  part  of  the  t high  it 


ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium.  The  odo 
rous  principle,  or  aura  spermatica  only, 
appears  to  penetrate  through  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  and  fallopian  tubes  to  the  female 
ovarium,  and  there  to  impregnate  the  albu 


becomes  narrower  again,  and  terminates 
in  a  short  tendon,  which  is  inserted  chiefly 
into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  but  some  of  its  fibres  are 
spread  over  the   posterior  surface  of  the 


Semitendino- 
See    Accelerator 
See  Orbicularis 


minous  latex  of  the  mature  ovulum  by  its  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  Between 
vital  power.  The  other  principles  of  the  this  capsular  ligament  and  the  tendon  of 
semen  appear  to  be  only  a  vehicle  of  the  the  muscle,  we  find  a  small  bursa  muco- 
seminal  aura.  2.  In  chaste  men,  the  se-  sa.  The  tendons  of  this  and  the  last  de- 
men  returning  through  the  lymphatic  res-  scribed  muscle  form  the  inner  ham-string. 
sell  into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  gives  This  muscle  bends  the  leg,  and  seems  like- 
strength  to  the  body  and  mind  ;  hence  the  wise  to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament  from 
bull  is  so  fierce  and  brave,  the  castrated  ox  being  pinched, 
so  gentle  and  weak  ;  hence  every  animal  SEM1-NERVOSUS.  See 
languishes  post  coitum  ,■  and  hence  tabes  sus. 
dorsalis  from  onanism.  3.  It  is  by  the  Seminis  ejaculator. 
stimulus  of  the  absorbed  semen,  at  the  age  urinte. 
of  puberty,  into  the  mass  of  the  humours  ;  Semi-orbicularis  oris. 
that  the  beard  and  hair  of  the  pubes,  but    oris.  _ 

in  animals  the  horns,  are  produced;  and  SEMI-SPINALIS  COLLI.  Semi-spina. 
the  weepinir  voice  of  the  boy  changed  into  Us  sive  transver so  spinalis  colli  of  Wins- 
hat  of  a  man  'ow»  Spinalis  cervicis  of  Albinus,  Spinalis 
Semen  ajwowabw.  A  seed  imported  colli  of  Douglas,  Transversalis  colli  of 
from  the  East,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  a  grate-  Cowper,  and  Transversospinal  of  Dumas, 
ful  aromatic  taste,  somewhat  like  savory.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
It  possesses  exciting,  stimulating,  and  car-  the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck  obliquely 
initiative  virtues,  and  is  given  in  the  East   backwards,  and  a  little  to  one  side.      It 

arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
uppermost  six  vertebrae  of  the  back  by  as 
many  distinct  tendons,  ascending  obliquely 
under  the  complexus,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  except  the  first  and  last. 

SEMI  SPINALIS     DORSI.         Semi-spi- 


in  nervous  weakness,  dyspepsia,  flatulency, 
and  heart-burn. 

Semen  arave.  An  East  Indian  seed,  ex- 
hibited there  in  atonic  gout. 

Brass  coN-TiiA.    See  Santoniaim. 
men  sanctum.    See  Santonicum. 

SEMI.     {Semi,  from  n/*uru,  half.)  Semis 

in  composition  universally  signifies  half,  as    nalis  ex  tenuis  seu  transver so  spinalis  dorsi 

semicupium,  a  half-bath,  or  bath  up  to  the    of  Winslow.       Semispinals   of  Cowper, 

navel     semilunaris,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-   and  Transversospinal  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 

on  situated  on    the  back,  which  extends  the 

SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS.  These  spine  obliquely  backwards.  It  arises  from 
canals  are  three  in  number,  and  take  their  the  transverse  processes  of  the  seventh, 
name  from  their  figure.    They  belong ;  to^ighth,  ninth,  and^  tenth  yertebrx  of  the 


A  half-bath,  or  such  as  receives  only   back  above  the  eighth,  and  into  the  lower- 
the  hips,  or  extremities.  -  most  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  tendons. 

|  5  B 
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SEMI-SriNALI9    EXTERNUS. 

nalis  Jorsi. 

Semi     spinatus.  See 

dorsi. 

SEMI-TENDINOSUS. 


See  Semi-spi-   from  ten  to  twenty  grains  ;  but  when  cm- 

ployed,  it  is  generally   used  in  the  form  of 

Semi-spinalis    decoction,  which,  when  prepared  accord- 

ing  to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  l'ltar- 

This    muscle,    macopccia,  may  be  given  every  second  or 


Sennje  extractum.  Extract  of  senna. 
Sennjb  infusum.  See  Infusum  senna. 
Senn/l  infusum  tartahizatum.    Senna, 
coriander,  and  cream  of  tartar,  infused  in 


which  is  the  semi-nervosus  of  Douglas  and    third  hour. 

Winslow,  and  IscJuo-creti  tibial  of  Dumas,        Sengreen.  See  Sedum  majus. 

is  situated  obliquely  along  the  back  part  of       SENNA.       (From    senna,   an     Arabian 

the  thigh.      It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy    word,  signifying  acute  ;  so  called  from  its 

from  the  inferior,  posterior,  and  outer  part    sharp  pointed  lea\cs.)     Senna  alexandrina. 

of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  in  common    Senna  italica.      Folium   wientale.      Senna, 

with  the  long  he.id  of  the  biceps  cruris,    or  Egypiian  cassia.     Cassia  senna  of  Lin* 

to  i  he  posterior  edge  of  which  it  continues    naeus  :— foliis     sejugis     snbovatis,     petiolis 

to  adhere,  by  a  great  number  of  oblique    eglandulatis.     The  leaves  of  senna,  which 

fibres,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches,    are   imported   here   from    Alexandria  for 

Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  os  femoris,    medicinal  use,  have  a  rather  disagreeable 

itterminatesinaround  tendon,  which  passes    smell,  and  a  subacrid,  bitterish,  nauseous 

behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  thigh  bone,    taste.    They  are  in  common  use  as  a  pur- 

and    becoming   flat,  is  inserted    into   the    gative.     The  formulx  given  of  the  senna 

upper  and  inner  part  of  the  ridge  of  the    by  the  collegrs,  are  those  of  infusion,  a 

tibia,  a  little  below  its  tuberosity.    This    powder,  a  tincture,  and  an  electuary.     See 

tendon   sends    off"  an  aponeurosis,  which    Infusum  senna,  8cc. 

helps  to  form  the  tendinous  fascia  that  co-        Senna  alexandrina.  See  Senna. 

vers  the  muscles  of  the  leg.     This  muscle        Senna  electuarium  e.  See  Electuarium 

assists  in  bending  the  leg,  and  at  the  same    senna. 

time  draws  it  a  little  inwards.  Senna  italica.  See  Senna. 

SEMPERVIVUVf.  (From  semper,  al-  Senna  pauperum.  Bastard  senna,  or 
ways,  and  vivo,  to  live  ;  so  called  because    milk-vetch. 

it  is  always   green.)     1.  The  name  of  a        Senna  scorpitjm.    The  scorpion  senna, 
genus  of  plants    in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Dodecandria.    Order,  Polygyria. 

2.  The    pharmacopceial   name  of  some 
plants.  See  Sedum  majus 

Sempervivum  acre.     The  stone-crop  is   water, 
occasionally  so  termed.   See  Illecebra.  SENSATION.       Sensation,   or  feeling. 

Sempervivum  tectorum.  The  syste-  is  the  consciousness  of  a  change  taking 
malic  name  of  the  house-leek.  See  Sedum  place  in  any  part,  from  the  contact  of  a 
majus.  foreign  body  with  the  extremities  of  our 

SENECIO.  {Senecio,  from  senesco,  to  nerves.  The  seat  of  sensation  is  in  the 
grow  old  ;  so  called  because  it  has  a  grey-  pulp  of  the  nerves. 

ish  down   upon   it,  like   the  beard  of  old       The  impression  produced  on  any  organ 
men.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants    by  the  action  of  an  external  body  consti- 
in  the  Linnxan  system-     Class,  Syngenesia,   tutes   sensation.       This    sensation,  trans- 
Order,  Polygamia  superflua.  mitted  by  nerves  to  the  brain,  is  perceived, 
2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  also  of  the   that  is,  felt  by  the  organ;  the  sensation 
groundsel.  See  Erigenm.  then     becomes   perception  ;  and  this  first 
Senecio  vulgabis.  The  systematic  name    modification  implies,  as  must  be  evident, 
of  groundsel.  See  Erigerum.  the  existence  of  a  central  organ,  to  which 
Senecio  jacobsta    The  systematic  name    impressions   produced  on  the  senses  are 
of  the  ragwort.   See  Jacobaa.  conveyed.     The  cerebral  fibres  are  acted 
Senecta  anguium.     The  cast  skin  of  a   on  with  greater  or  less  force  by  the  sensa- 
serpent ;    its   decoction  is    said   to  cure   tions  propagated  by  all  the  senses  influ- 
deafness.  enced  at  the  same  time  ;  and  we  could  only 
Senega.  See  Seneka.  acquire  confused  notions  of  all  bodies  that 
Senega  gum.  See  Gummi  senegalense.         produce  them,  if  one  particular  and  stronger 
Senegatu  milkwort.  See  Seneka.  perception  did  not  obliterate  the  others, 
SENEKA.     (So  called  because  the  Se-    and  fix  our  attention.     In  this  collective 
r.ecca   or  Senegaw  Indians  use   it  against    state  of  the  mind  on  the  same  subject,  the 
the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake)      The  rattle-   brain  is   weakly  affected  by  several  sen- 
snake-root  milkwort.     Polygula  senega  of  sations  which  leave  no  trace  behind.   It  is 
Linnxits  :— -jloribus  imberbibus  spicalis,  cauktkon  this  principle  that,  having  read  a  book 
erecto  herbaceo  simplicissimo,  foliis  lato  fan-*with  great  attention,    ue  forget  the  difte- 
ceolatis.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  former-    rent  sensations  produced  by  the  paper  and 
ly  much  esteemed  as  a  specific  against  thes—characters 

poison  of  the  rattle-snake,  and  as  an  antiJP  When  a  sensation  is  of  short  duration, 
phlogistic  <n  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c.  but  the  knowledge  we  have  of  it  is  so  weak, 
it  is  now  very  much  laid  aside.  Its  dose  is   that  soon  afterwards  there  does  not  re- 
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main  any  knowlege  of  having  experienced  hair,  epidermis,  nails,  &c;  but  the  sensible 

it.  In  proportion  as  a  sensation,  or  an  idea,  puns  aie  the  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  ear,  nose, 

Which  is  only   a  sensation  transformed  or  muscles,  stomach,  intestine,  &cs. 

perceived  by  the  cerebral  organ,  has  pro-  SENSOR1UM.     Set  Cerebrum. 

duced  in  ihe  fibres  of  this  organ  a  stronger  SENSORIUM  COMMUNE.  See  Cere- 
or  weaker  impression,  the  remembrance  of  brum. 

it  becomes  more  or  less  lively  and  perma-  SENSUS  EXTERNI.  The  external 
nen*.  Thus  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  it,  that  senses  are  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smell- 
is,  call  to  mind  that  we  nave  already  been  ing,  and  feeling. 

affected  in  the  same  manner  :  a  memory,  or  SENSUS  INTERNI.  The  internal 
the  act  of  recalling  the  object  of  the  sen-   senses   are    imagination,    memory,  judg- 

sationwith  some  of  its  attributes,  as  colour,  ment,  attention,  and  the  passions, 

volume,  &c.  SENTIENT  EXTREMITIES.     The  cx- 

Wh  ii  the  brain  is  easily  excitable,  and,  tremities  of  the  nerves, 

at  the    same    time,    accurately  preserves  Separatorium.     (From   separo,  to  sepa- 

impressions  received,  it  possesses  the  pow-  rate.)     An   instrument  for  separating  the 

er  of  representing  to  itself  ideas  with  all  pericranium  from   the  skull,  and  a  che- 

tlien-   connexions,    and   all  the    accessory  mical  vessel  for  separating  essential  parts 

circumstances  by  which  they  are   accom-  of  liquids. 

panied,  of  reproducing  them  in  a  certain  Sepia    officinalis.       Septum.        Prxci- 
degree,  and  of  recalling  an  enure  object, '  pilans  magnum.      The    cuttle  fish.      The 
while  the  memory  only  gives  us  an  idea  of  systematic    name  of  the  fish  whose  shell 
its  qualities.     This  creative  faculty  is  call-  possesses  calcalious  qualities,  and  is  often 
ed  imagination.  When  two  ideas  are  brought  mixed  into  tooth-powders, 
together,    compared,    and    their    analogy  Sepije  os.     See  Sepia  officinalis. 
considered,  we    are  said  to  form    a  judg-  Septenary  iears.      Climacteric  years. 
ment :  several  judgments  connected  toge-  A  supposed  period,  or  succession  of  years 
ther  constitute  reasoning.  in  human  life,  at  which  important  consti- 
Besides  the  sensations  that  are  carried  tutional   changes  are    considered  to  take 
from  the    organs  of   sense  to  the    brain,  place  ;  and  the  end  of  this  period  is  there- 
there  are  others,  internal,  that  seem  to  be  forejudged  critical.     This  period  is  fixed 
transmitted  to  it  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic  at  every  seventh  year.     The  grand  climac- 
reaction.     It  is  well  known    what  uneasi-  teric  is  fixed    at    63,  and,    passing    that 
ness  the  affection  of  certain  organs  conveys  time,  age,  it  is  considered,  may  be  pro- 
to    the  mind,  how  much   an   habitual  ob-  traded  to  go  to  90.     So  general  is  this  In- 
struction of  the  liver  is  connected  with  a  lief,  that  the  passing  of  60  generally  gives 
certain  order  of  ideas  ;  these  internal  sen-  much  anxiety  to  most  people, 
sations  are  the  origin  of  our  moral  faculties,  &-  ptfoil.     See  Tormentilla. 
in  the  same  manner  as  impressions  that  are  SEPTIC.     (Septica  ,-  from  tr»nu>,  to  pu- 
conveyed    by  the  organs  of  sense  are  the  trefy.)     Relating  to  putrefaction, 
source  of  intellectual  faculties.  We  are  not  Sepium.     See  Sepia  officinalis. 
on  that  account  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Septifolia.     (From  septem,  seven,  and 
passions  of  the  mind  in  the  viscera;  it  is  folium,  a  leaf;  so  named  from  the  number 
only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  appe-  of  its  leaves.)     Coralwort,  or  setfoil  tooth- 
tites,  whence  arise  the  passions,  reside  in  wort. 

this  organ,  and    are  a  phenomenon  purely  Septinervia.        (From    septem,    seven, 

physical,   while    passion    consists,  at  the  arid  nervus,  a  string;  so  called  from  the 

same    time,  in  the    intellectual    exertion,  seven  strings  upon  its  leaf.)     A  species  of 

Thus  an  accumulation  of  semen  in  the  ca-  plantain. 

vities  that  are  employed  as  a  reservoir  for  SEPTUM    CEREBELLI.        A   process 

it,   excites   the  appetite  for  venery,  very  of  the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebel- 

distinct  from  the  passion  of  love,  although  lum    perpendicularly   into    two   principal 

it  may  be  frequently  the  determinate  cause  parts, 

of  it.  SEPTUM  CEREBRI.      The   falciform 

The   senses   may  be  enumerated  under  process  of  the  dura  mater  is  sometimes  so 

the  following  heads, viz.  the  sense  of  vision,  called      See  Falciform  process. 

hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching.  SEPTUM    CORDIS.       {Septum,-    from 

SENSIBILITY.     The  capability  which  sepio,  to  separate.)    The  partition  between 

a  nerve  possesses  of  conveying  the  sensa-  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart, 

tion. produced  by  the  contact  of  another  SEPTUM  LUCIDUM.     Septum  pelluci- 

body    with  it.     All   parts   possessed  of  a  dum.     The  thin  and  tender  portion  of  the 

power  of  producing  a  change,  so  as  to  ex-  brain,  dividing  the  lateral  ventricles  from 

cite  a  sensation,  are  called  sensible  ,-  those  each  other. 

which  are  not  possessed  of  this  property,  SEPTUM  NAR1UM.    Interseptum.   The 

insemible.     To  the   insensible  parts  by  na-  partition  between  the  nostrils. 

ture  belong  all  our  fluids,  the  blood,  bile,  SEPTUM   PALATI.    The  partition  of 

saliva,  &c.  and  much  of  the  solids,  the  the  palate. 
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Septcm  pelixcidum.  See  Septum  lucl- 
dum. 

Septcm  thou  acts.     See  Mediastinum. 

Septum  transversi  m.     See  Diaphragm. 

Sehapias.  (From  Serapis,  a  lascivious 
idol;  so  called  because  it  was  thought  to 
promote  venery  ;  or  from  the  testiculated 
shape  of  its  root  )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Gy- 
nandria      Order,  Diaudria. 

Serapincm.  The  gum-resin  sagapenum 
is  sometimes  so  called.    See  Sagnpenum. 

Skbiphicm.  (From  Seriphus,  an  island 
upon  which  it  grew  )     Flix-weed. 

Seris.    2«g/f.     Endive. 

Sermouutuin.     See  Seseli. 

Serous  apoplexy.     See  Jlpoplexia. 

Serpentaria  gaelorum.  The  arum 
drac  nculus.     See  Dracunculus. 

Serpentarta  hispasica.  The  viper's 
grass      See  Scortonera. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINIANA.  (So 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  roo'.s 
to  the  tail  of  the  rattle-snake.)  Colubrina 
virgineana.  Viperina  virgineana.  Jlris- 
tolochia.  Pestilochia.  Contrayerva  vir- 
gineana.  Virginian  snake-root.  The 
plant  which  affords  this  root  is  the  Aristo- 
lochia  serpentaria  of  Linn«eus  -.—foliis  cor- 
dato  oblongis  plums,  canlibus  iujirmis  flexu- 
osis  teretibus,  Jloribus  solitaries.  Caulis 
geniculata  valde  nodosa.  Flares  ad  radia-m. 
Snake-root  has  an  aromatic  smell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  valerian,  but  more 
agreeable;  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pun- 
gent taste.  It  was  first  recommended  as 
a  medicine  of  extraordinary  power  in 
counteracting  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
bites  of  serpents  ;  this,  however,  is  now 
wholly  disregarded :  but  as  it  possesses 
tonic  and  antiseptic  virtues,  and  is  gene- 
rally admitted  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  it  is  employed,  in  the  present 
day,  in  some  fevers  where  these  effects 
are  required.  A  tinctwa  serpentari<e  is 
directed  both  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeas. 

Serpentum  lignim.  The  nattire  of 
this  root  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  ascer- 
tained. It  is  the  produce  of  the  Ophioxy 
lum  serpentium  of  Linnaeus  :  by  whom  it  is 
said  to  be  very  bitter.  In  the  cure  of  the 
bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  malignant 
diseases  it  is  said  to  be  efficacious. 

Serpextvm  radix.      See  Mangos  radix. 

SERPIGO.  (From  serpo,  to  creep  ;  be- 
cause it  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
by  degrees. )  A  ring-worm,  or  tetter.  See 
Herpes. 

SERPYLLUM.  (From  t^rm,  to  creep, 
or  a  serpendo,  by  reason  of  its  creiping 
nature.)  Sevpillum.  Gilarnm.  Serpyllium 
vulgare  minus.  Wild  or  mother  of  thyme. 
Thymus  serpillum  of  Linn^us  : — erectus, 
foliis  revolutis  ovatis,  Jloribus  verticillato- 
spicatis.    This  plant  has  the  same  sensible 


qualities  as  those  of  the  garden  thytne, 
(see  Thymus),  but  has  a  milder  and  rather 
more  grateful  flavour. 

Serpvlllm  i  ithatum.  Lemon  thyme.  A 
variety  of  the  Thymus  serpillum  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  very  pungent,  and  has  a  particular- 
ly grateful  odour,  approaching  to  that  of 
lemons. 

Skrpyllum  vvloare  minus.  See  Ser- 
pyl/um. 

Sehrata.  (From  serra,  a  saw  ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  serrated  leaves.)  See  Serrutula. 

SKRRATULA.  (From  serra,  a  saw; 
so  called  from  its  serrated  leaves.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly. 
gamia  aqnales. 

Serratula  amara.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  saw-wort  which  is 
said  to  cure  agues. 

Serratus  anticus.  See  Pectoralis  mi- 
nor. 

SKRRATUS  MAGNUS.  (Serratus  ,■ 
from  serra,  a  saw  ;  so  called  from  its  saw- 
like appearance.)  Serratus  major  unticus, 
of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  Serratus  major 
of  Winslow,  and  Costo  basiscapulai'e  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  is  so  named  by 
Winslow  and  Albinus.  Douglas  calls  it 
serratus  major  anticus,  but  improperly,  as 
it  is  seated  at  the  side,  and  not  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  a  broad 
fleshy  muscle,  of  a  very  irregular  shape, 
and  is  in  part  covered  by  the  subscapulars, 
pector.dis,  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises, 
by  fleshy  digitations,  from  the  eight  supe- 
rior ribs,  and  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the 
whole  basis  of  the  scapula  internally, 
between  the  insertion  of  the  rhomboides, 
and  the  origin  of  subscapulars,  being 
folded,  as  it  were,  about  the  two  angles 
of  the  scapula.  This  muscle  may  easily 
be  divided  into  two  and  even  three  por- 
tions. The  latter  division  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  Winslow.  The  first  of  these  por- 
tions is  the  thick  and  short  part  of  the 
musclethat  arises  from  the  first  and  second 
ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  angle 
of  the  scapula,  its  fibres  ascending  ob- 
liquely backwards-  The  second  portion 
arises  from  the  second  rib,  behind  the  ori- 
gin of  the  first  portion,  and  likewise  from 
the  third  and  fourth  ribs  ;  this  portion  is 
thin  and  short,  and  its  fibres  run  nearly  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  basis  of  the  scapula.  The  thud,  and 
most  considerable  portion,  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula.  The  serratus  magnus 
serves  to  move  the  scapula  forwards,  and 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  contraction  of  this 
muscle  that  the  shoulder  is  supported, 
when  loaded  with  any  heavyweight.  The 
ancients,  and  even  many  of  the  moderns, 
particularly  Douglas  and  Cowper,  supposed 
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its  chief  use  to  be  to  dilate  the  thorax,  by  do  not  exist  in  the  fcetus,  but  as  we 
elevating  the  ribs  ;  but  it  can  only  do  this  advance  in  life,  begin  first  to  appear  in  a 
when  the  scapula  is  forcibly  raised.  cartilaginous  state,  and,  at  length,  in  adult 

Serratus  major  anticus.    See  Serratus   subjects,  are   completely   ossified.      Age 
magnus.  and  hard  labour  seem  to  add  to  the  num- 

Serhatus  minor  anticus.      See   Pecto-   ber  and  size  of  these  bones,   and  being 
ralis  minor.  most  commonly  found   wherever  the  ten- 

SERRATUS  POSTICUS  INFERIOR,  dons  and  ligaments  are  most  exposed  to 
Dorso-lumbo-costal  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  pressure  from  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
thin  muscle  of  considerable  breadth  situ-  they  are  now  generally  considered  by' 
ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  under  the  anatomists  as  the  ossified  parts  of  tendons 
middle  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It  and  ligaments.  These  bones  are  usually 
arises  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  in  common  smooth  and  flat  on  the  side  of  the  bone  on 
with  that  of  the  last-described  muscle,  which  they  are  placed  ;  their  upper  surface 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two,  and  is  convex,  and,  in  general,  adheres  to  the 
sometimes  of  the  three  inferior  dorsal  ver-  tendon  that  covers  it,  and  of  which  it  may, 
tebrre,  and  from  three,  and  sometimes  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  a  part, 
lour  of  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  Although  their  formation  seems  to  be 
then  becomes  fleshy,  and,  ascending  a  owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  yet,  as 
little  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards,  the  two  at  the  first  joint  of  the  great-toe 
divides  into  three,  and  sometimes  four  are  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are 
fleshy  lips,  which  are  inserted  into  the  seldom  wanting  in  an  adult.it  would  seem 
lower  edges  of  the  three  or  four  inferior  as  if  these  bones  were  of  some  utility  ; 
ribs,  at  a  little  distance  from  their  carti-  perhaps  by  removing  the  tendons  farther 
lages.  Its  use  seems  to  be  to  pull  the  ribs  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  this  in- 
downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  creasing  the   power  of  the  muscles.     The 

SERRATUS  SUPERIOR  POSTICUS,  ossa  sesamoideaof  the  great-tne  and  thumb 
Cervici-dorso-costnl  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  seem  likewise  to  be  of  use,  by  forming  a 
small,  flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated  at  groove  for  lodging  the  flexor  tendons 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  immediately  secure  from  compression, 
under  the  rhomboideus.  It  arises,  by  a  Sesamoidal  bones.  See  Sesamoid  bones. 
broad  thin  tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of  SESAMUM.  (An  Egyptian  word.)  1. 
the  ligamentum  colli,  from  the  spinous  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck,   naean  system. 

and  the  two  or  three  uppermost  of  the  2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
back,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second,  Sesamum  orientate  of  Linnaeus.  The  seed 
third,  fourth,  and  sometimes  fifth  ribs,  and  leaves  are  used  medicinally  in  some 
by  as  many  distinct  slips.  Its  use  is  to  ex-  countries  on  account  of  the  bland  oil  the 
pand  the  thorax,  by  pulling  the  ribs  up-  former  contains,  and  for  the  mucilaginous 
wards  and  outwards.  nature  of  the  latter. 

Sehtula  campana.  See  MelUotns.  Sesamum  orientals.       The    systematic 

SERUM.  (From  serus,  late;  because  name  of  the  sesamum  of  the  pharmaco- 
it  is   the  remainder  of  the  milk,   after  its    poeias.  See  Sesamum. 

better  parts  have  been  taken  from  it.)  The  Seseli.  (nag*  to  a-aanrou  ikkov  ;  because 
serum  of  the  blood.  The  yellow  and  it  is  salutary  for  young  fawns.)  Silermon- 
somewhat  greenish  fluid  which  separates  tanum.  Hart-wort.  Sermountain.  The 
from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at  rest.  See  seeds  and  roots  of  this  plant,  Laserpitium 
Blood.  siler     of  Linnaeus,    which    grows    in  the 

Serum  aluminosum.   Alum  whey.  southern  parts  of  Europe,  are  directed  as 

Serum  lactis.  Whey.  officinals.     They  have  an  agreeable  smell, 

Service-tree.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  and  a  warm,  glowing,  aromatic  taste; 
is  considered  powerfully  adstringent,  and  and,  though  neglected  in  this  country,  do 
recommended  in  fluxes  and  dysenteries,  not  appear  to  be  deservedly  so. 
It  is  given  in  the  form  of  rob,  and  it  is  Seseli  creticum.  There  is  great  con- 
equally  useful  in  distilling  brandy  and  fusion  amongst  the  species  of  the  seseli. 
making  cider.  The  plant  which  bears  this  epithet  in  the 

SESAMOID  BONES.  (Ossa  sesamoi-  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Tordylium  officinale 
dfu;  from  a-naa/uai,  an  Indian  grain,  and  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be 
KeToc,  likeness.)     This  term  is  applied  to   diuretic. 

the  little  bones,  which,  from  their  sup-  Seseli  massiliense.  Hart-wort  of  Mar- 
posed  general  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  seilles.  This  plant  is  the  Seseli  tortvosum 
the  sesamum,  are  called  ossa  sesamoidea.  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  directed  for 
They  are  found  at  the  articulations  of  the  medicinal  use,  and  have  a  warm  biting 
great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the  joints  of  tasle,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pungency 
the  thumbs;  now  and  then  we  meet  with  than  those  of  the  Laserpitium. 
them  upon  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  Seselttortuosum.  The  systematic  name 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  under  of  the  hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  See  Seseli 
the  03  cuboides  of  the  tarsus,   &c.    They  massiliense. 
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SESQUI.  This  word,  joined  with  any 
number,  weight,  measure,  &c.  signifies 
one  integer  and  an  half;  as  sesqui  granum, 
a  grain  and  a  half. 

SEL'ACEUM  (From  seta,  a  bristle; 
because  horse-hairs  were  first  used  to  keep 
open  the  wound  )  A  seton.  See  Seton 

SETON.  Setaceum.  An  artificial  ulcer 
made  under  the  skin  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument called  the  seton  needle,  which 
carries  with  it  a  portion  of  thread  or  silk, 
that  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  thus  keeps  up  a  constant  irritation. 

Settenvort.  See  Hellebor aster. 

Sevum  ceti.   See  Spermaceti. 

Sevum  ovile.  Sevum  ovillum.  Mutton 
suet. 

SEXUAL  ACTION.  Sexual  functions. 
Those  functions  proper  to  each  sex,  by 
wnicu  the  species  is  propagated,  as  the 
excretion  of  semen  in  men  ;  menstruation, 
conception,  the  evolution  of  the  foetus, 
parturition,  &c.  in  women. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTS. 
Linnsean  system.  The  sexual  system  of 
plants  was  invented  by  the  immortal  Lin- 
naeus, professor  of  physic  and  botany  at  Up- 
sal  in  Sweden.  It  is  founded  on  the  parts  of 
fructification,  viz.  the  stamens  and  pistils  ; 
these  having  been  observed  with  more  ac- 
curacy since  the  discovery  of  the  uses  for 
which  nature  has  assigned  them,  anew  set 
of  principles  have  been  derived  from  them, 
by  means  of  which  the  distribution  of 
plants  has  been  brought  to  a  greater  preci- 
sion, and  rendered  more  conformable  to 
true  philosophy,  in  this  system,  than  in  any 
one  of  those  which  preceded  it.  The  au- 
thor does  not  pretend  to  call  it  a  natural 
system,  he  gives  it  as  artificial  only,  and 
modestly  owns  his  inability  to  detect  the 
order  pursued  by  nature  in  her  vegetable 
productions;  but  of  this  he  seems  confi- 
dent, that  no  natural  order  can  ever  be 
framed  without  taking  in  the  materials  out 
of  which  he  has  raised  his  own  ;  and  urges 
the  necessity  of  admitting  artificial  systems 
for  convenience,  till  one  truly  natural  shall 
appear.  Linnaeus  has  given  us  his  Frag- 
znenta  methodi  naturalis,  in  which  he  has 
made  a  distribution  of  plants  under  various 
orders,  putting  together  in  each  such  as 
appear  to  have  a  natural  affinity  to  each 
other ;  this,  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
search  after  the  natural  method,  he  gives 
as  the  result  of  his  own  speculation,  for  the 
assistance  of  such  as  may  engage  in  the 
same  pursuit. 

Not  able  to  form  a  system  after  the  na- 
tural method,  Linnaeus  was  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
adopting  an  artificial  one.  For  the  student 
to  enter  into  the  advantages  this  system 
maintains  over  all  others,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  be  instructed  in  the  science  of 
botany,  which  will  amply  repay  him  for 
his  inquiry.  The  following  is  a  short  out- 
line of  the  sexual  system  : 


The  parts  of  the  fructification  of  a  plant 
are, 

1.  The  calyx,  called  also  the  empalement, 
or  flower-cup. 

2.  The  corols,  or  foliation,  which  is  the 
gaudy  part  of  the  flower,  called  vulgarly 
the  leaves  of  the  flower. 

3.  The  stamens,  or  threads,  called  also 
the  chives;  these  are  considered  as  the 
male  parts  of  the  flower. 

4.  The  pistil,  or  pointal,  which  is  the 
female  part. 

5.  The  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel. 

6.  The  seed. 

7.  The  receptacle,  or  base,  on  which 
these  parts  are  seated. 

The  four  first  are  properly  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  the  three  last  parts  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  from  the  number,  proportion,  posi- 
tion,  and  other  circumstances  attending 
these  parts  of  he  fructification  that  the 
classes  and  orders,  and  the  genera  they 
contain,  are  to  be  characterised,  according 
to  the  sexual  system. 

Such  flowers  as  want  the  stamens,  and 
have  the  pistil,  are  termed  female. 

Those  flowers  which  have  the  stamens, 
and  want  the  pistils,  are  called  male. 

Flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and 
pistils  are  said  to  be  hermaphrodite. 

Neuter  flowers  are  such  as  have  neither 
stamens  nor  pistils. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  sometimes 
distinguished  into  male  hermaphrodites 
and  female  hermaphrodites.  This  distinc- 
tion takes  place  when,  although  the  flower 
contains  the  part6  belonging  to  each  sex, 
one  of  them  proves  abortive  or  ineffectual ; 
if  the  defect  be  in  the  stamina,  it  is  a 
female  hermaphrodite,  if  in  the  pistil,  a 
male  one. 

Plants,  in  regard  to  sex,  take  also 
their  denominations  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

1.  Hermaphrodite  plants  are  such  as  bear 
flowers  upon  the  same  root  that  are  all  her- 
maphrodite. 

2.  Androgynous  plants,  are  such  as,  upon 
the  same  root,  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  distinct  from  each  other,  that  is, 
in  separate  flowers. 

3.  Male  plants,  such  as  bear  male  flowers 
only  upon  the  same  root. 

4.  Female  plants,  such  as  bear  female 
flowers  only  upon  the  same  root. 

5.  Polygamous  plants,  such  as,  either  on 
the  same  or  on  different  roots,  bear  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  and  flowers  of  either  or 
both  sexes. 

The  first  general  division  of  the  whole 
body  of  vegetables  is,  in  the  sexual  system, 
divided  into  twenty-four  classes,-  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  orders  ,■  (he  or- 
ders into  genera,  the  genera  into  species  i 
and  the  species  into  varieties,  where  they 
are  worthy  of  note. 
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Classes. 

I.  Monandria. 

2-  Diandria. 

3-  Triandria. 
4    Tetrandria. 

5.  Pemandria. 

6.  Hexandria. 
7-  Heptandria. 
8.  Octandria. 
9-  Enneandria. 

10-  Decandria. 

II.  Dodecandria. 
12-  Icosandria. 
13.  Polyandria. 

14    Didynamia. 

15.  Tetradynamia. 

16.  Monadelphia. 

17.  Diadelphia. 

18.  Potyadelphia. 

19.  Syngenesia. 

20.  Gynandria. 

21.  Monoecia. 


22.  Dioecia. 


23.  Polygamia. 

24.  Cryptogamia. 
Appendix. 


A  Table  of  the  Classes  and  Orders. 
Orders. 

Monogynia.  Digynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Tngynia. 

Monogynia.   Digynia.  Tetragynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.   Tngynia.  Tetragynia.    Pentagynia.   Polo- 
gynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Tetragynia.   Pologynia. 

Monogyma.  Dyginia.  Tetragynia.   Heptagynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Tetragynia. 

Monogynia.  Trigynia.  Hexagynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Pentagynia.  Decagynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Pentagynia    Dodecagynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Pentagynia.  Pologynia. 

Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.   Tetragynia.  Pentagynia.     Hex 
agynia.  Pologynia. 

Gymnospermia.  Angiospermia. 

SilicuUr.a.  Siliquosa. 

Pentandria.  Decandria.  Enneandria.  Dodecandria-   Polyandria. 

Pentandna.  Hexandria. 

Pentandria.  Icosandria.  Polyandria. 

Polygamia  aequalis.  Polygamia  superflua.  Polygamia  frustranea, 
Polygamia  necessaria.   Polygamia  segregata.  Monogamia. 

Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.   Pentandria.    Hexandria.    De- 
candria.   Dodecandria,  Polyandria. 

Monandria.  Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria.  Hex- 
andria. Heptandria.  Polyandria.  Monadelphia.  Syngenesia. 
Gynandria. 
Monandria.  Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria.  Hexan- 
dria. Octandria.  Enneandria.  Decandria.  Dodecandria. 
Polyandria.  Monadelphia.  Syngenesia.  Gynandria. 
Monoecia.  Dioecia.  Trioecia. 

Filices.  Musci.  Algae.  Fungi. 
Palme 


Explanation  of  these  terms. 

As  these  terms  in  the  Greek  language, 
from  whence  they  are  taken,  are  all  ex- 
pressive of  the  principal  circumstance  that 
obtains  in  the  class  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, the  explanation  of  them  will  give 
the  reader  a  good  insight  into  the  proper 
characters  of  the  several  classes,  and  the 
sexual  distinctions  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

Monandria;  from //em,  one,  and  «v»g,  a 
husband,  that  is,  a  stamen. 

Diandria;  from  <f/j,  two,  and  «v>if,  a 
husband. 

Triandria;  from  Tfue,  three,  and  *v»/>,  a 
husband. 

Tetrandria;  from rta-a-ttptc,  four,  and  *v»/>, 
a  husband. 

Pentandria;  from  <ariv7f,  five,  and  ttvuf,  a 
husband. 

Hexandria;  from  «f,  six,  and  a.v»p,  a 
husband. 

Heptandria;  from  twra.,  seven,  and  *>»/>, 
a  husband. 

Octandria  ;  from  ir.Tta,  eight,  and  *v»p, 
a  husband. 

Enneandria;  from  tvvtx,  nine,  and  «>»/>, 
a  husband. 

Decandria;  from  <fi*«,  ten,  and  <m»,  a 
husband. 


It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  (he 
flowers  must  all  be  hermaphrodite  in  these 
classes;  for  should  the  female  part  be 
wanting,  the  plant  would  belong  to  some 
other  class,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  stamina  may  be  such  as  would  other- 
wise refer  it  to  one  of  these. 

Dodecandria;  from  JWsx*,  twelve,  and 
**»?,  a  husband. 

Notwithstanding  the  term  implies  that 
the  flowers  have  twelve  husbands,  the  class 
is  not  confined  to  this  number,  but  includes 
all  such  hermaphrodite  flowers  as  arc  fur- 
nished with  any  number  of  stamina,  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  inclusive.  No  flowers 
have  yet  been  discovered  that  have  eleven 
stamina,  which  is  the  reason  no  class  has 
been  allotted  to  that  number. 

Icosandria;  from  nnotri, twenty,  and  «v»/j, 
a  husband. 

Here,  again,  the  title  is  to  be  understood 
with  considerable  latitude;  for  though  it 
means  that  the  flowers  have  twenty  sta- 
mens, yet  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class 
are  rarely  found  with  less,  and  they  fre- 
quently have  a  greater  number,  and  are 
therefore  not  to  be  known  with  certainty 
from  the  next  class. 

Polyandria  ;  from  trows,  many,  and  *v»«, 
a  husband. 
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This  class  comprehends  those  herma- 
phrodite plants  whose  flowers  have  more 
stamens  disunited  than  twenty. 

Didimamia;  from  <f<c,  two,  andSuvxuis, 
power. 

This  term  imports  the  power  or  superio- 
rity of  two,  and  is  applied  to  tins  class, 
because  its  flowers  have  four  stamina,  of 
which  there  are  two  longer  than  the  rest. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  this  from  the  fourth  class, 
where  the  four  stamens  are  equal. 

Tetradynnmia ;  from  Tto-tTifu;,  four,  and 
tuva/uts,  power. 

This  lerm  implies  the  power  or  supe- 
riority of  four,  and  accordingly  there  are 
in  the  flowers  of  this  class  six  stamens, 
four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  rest, 
which  circumstance  distinguishes  them 
from  those  of  the  sixth  class  where  they 
are  equal. 

Monadelphin  ;  from  (*ovc;,  one,  and  aitK- 
<po(,  a  brotherhood. 

The  word  here  compounded  with  the 
numerical  term,  signifies  a  brother.  This 
relation  is  employed  to  express  the  union 
of  the  filaments  of  the  stamen,  which  in 
this  class  do  not  stand  separate,  but  join 
at  the  base,  and  form  one  substance,  out  of 
which  they  proceed  as  from  a  common 
mother,  and  the  title,  therefore,  expresses 
a  single  brotherhood,  meaning,  that  there 
is  but  one  set  of  stamens  so  united,  which 
distinguishes  this  class  from  the  two  fol- 
lowing. The  number  of  stamens,  it  is  to 
be  recollected,  is  not  limited. 

Diadelphia;  from  in,  two,  and  acTsxpor, 
a  brotherhood. 

This  term  implies  a  double  brotherhood, 
or  two  sets  of  stamens,  united  in  the  man- 
ner explained  in  the  former  class.  The 
number  of  stamens  is  not  limited. 

Polyadelphia ;  from  >sro\v(,  many,  and 
aftxqoc,  a  brotherhood. 

Many  brotherhoods  or  sets  of  stamens 
19  meant  by  this  term. 

Syngenesia;  from  <ruy,  together,  and 
■yivitric,  generation. 

This  term  implies  congenegation,  allud- 
ing to  the  circumstance  of  the  stamens; 
in  which,  though  the  stamens  stand  sepa- 
rate, yet  their  anthers  or  tops,  which  are 
the  parts  more  immediately  subservient  to 
generation,  are  united  in  a  cylinder,  and 
perform  their  office  together. 

Gynandria ,-  from  >«►»,  a  wife,  and  *»»/>, 
a  husband. 

This  term  alludes  to  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  this  class,  in  the  flowers  of 
which  the  stamens  grow  upon  the  pistil; 
so  that  the  male  and  female  parts  are  uni- 
ted, and  do  not  stand  separate,  as  in  other 
hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Monoecia;  from  y.ovo?,  one,  and  cuof,  a 
bouse. 

The  word  here  compounded  with  the 
numerical  term,  signifies  a  house  or  habita- 


tion. To  understand  the  application  of 
this  title,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
plants  of  this  class  are  not  hermaphrodite, 
but  androgynous ;  the  flowers  that  have 
the  stamens  wanting  the  pistil,  and  those 
that  have  the  pistil  wanting  the  stamen,  so 
Uiat  monoecia  signifying  a  single  house,  al- 
ludes to  this  circumstance,  that  in  this 
class  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  both 
found  on  the  same  plant  or  house. 

Dioecia,-  from  Sic,  two,  and  o/xor,  a 
house. 

This  term  signifies  two  houses,  and  is 
applied  to  this  class,  the  plants  of  which 
are  male  and  female,  to  express  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  male  flowers  being  on  one 
plant,  and  tbefewude  on  another;  the  con- 
trary of  which  is  the  case  of  the  androgy- 
nous class  Monoecia. 

Polygamia  ,■  from  «ro,\t/c,  many,  and  >a- 
/uoc,  nuptials. 

1'h  is  term  implies  plurality  of  marriages. 
This  class  produces,  either  upon  the  same 
or  different  plants,  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  also  flowers  of  one  sex  only,  be  it 
male  or  female;  or  flowers  of  each  sex  > 
and  the  latter  receiving  impregnation 
from,  or  giving  it  to  the  hermaphrodites, 
as  their  sex  happens  to  be  the  parts  essen- 
tial to  generation  in  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
corresponding  parts  within  the  same  flow- 
er, but  become  of  promiscuous  use,  •  which 
is  the  reason  of  giving  this  title. 

Cryplogamia ,-  from  xgu:r7oc,  concealed, 
and  ■y^./u-o;,  nuptials. 

This  lerm  means  a  concealment  of  mar- 
riages; the  class  consists,  therefore,  of 
such  plants  as  either  bear  their  flowers 
concealed  within  the  fruit,  or  have  ihem 
so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

Explanation  of  the  titles  of  the  orders. 

Monogynia ;  from  /wave;,  one,  and  yun, 
a  woman,  that  is,  a  pistil. 

Diugynia ;  from  ftt,  two,  and  yum,  a 
woman. 

Trigynia  ;  from  17HC,  three,  and  >t/v»,  a 
woman. 

Tetragynia ;  from  no-a-aftc,  four,  and 
yvvn,  a  woman. 

Pentagynia  ;  from  trtvli,  five,  and  yuvti,  a 
woman. 

Hexagynia;  from  t%,  six,  and  yuv»,  a 
woman. 

Decagynia;  from  Jinx,  ten,  and  >tf>»,  a 
woman. 

Polygynia,  from  wgai/c ,  many,  and  yviw,  a 
woman. 

These  are  the  titles  that  occur  in  the 
thirteen  first  classes,  and  the  general  ex- 
planation of  one  pistil,  two  pistils,  8cc. 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  appear  how 
tbey  are  employed  in  the  class. 

The  class  didynamia  contains  the  or- 
ders, 

Gymnospermia ;  from  yu/409,  naked,  and 
a#t^jU«,  a  seed. 
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Jlngioapermia  ;  from  aTyot,  a  vessel,  and      +Fungi,  or  mushrooms. 
ffrtppx,  a  seed;  which   are  distinguished       This  short  explanation  of  the  Linnscan 
by  the  seed   being    either  naked,  or  en-  system  has   been  introduced,  in  order  to 
closed  in  a  pericarp  or  seed-vessel.  convey  a  general  idea  to  medical  students 

The  two  orders  in  the  class    Tetradyna-   of  its  nature,  and  also  the  meanings  of  the 
mia   are  founded  on   a  distinction  in  the   several  terms, 
pericarp.  ,  The   various  medicinal   plants  will  be 

Siliculosa;  means  a  little  si/iqua.  found  systema  ically  arranged  under  the 

SiliquO)  which  is  a   particular   kind  of  title  Materia  jYIedica 
seed-vessel.  Seydschutz  water.  See  Sedlitz  water. 

To  explain  the  orders   contained  in  the        Shallot.   A  species  of  onion, 
class  Syngenesia,   viz.     Polygumia  <equalis,        Sharp-pointed  dock.  See  Oxylapathum. 
J'olugamia  superjlua,  Polygamiu  frusiranea,        Sheddingteeth.    The   primary   or   milk- 
Potygamia  necessariu,  Polygamiu  segregate,    teeth.   See  Teeth. 

JVlonogamia,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what        Shells,  prepared.   See  Testx  praparatte. 
is  meant   by  polygamy  in  flowers.     It    has        Sherbet.    A  compound   liquor   prepared 
been  before   observed,    what    is  meant  by   for  punch  before  the  spirit  is  added. 
polygamous  plants.-   but,  in  respect  to  flow-        Shingles.  See  Erysipelas. 
ers,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  single  flower       SHRUB      A    compound  prepared  from 
only,    lor    the  flow  ers  of  this   class    being    spirits,  lemon-juice  and  sugar, 
compound,  a  polygamy  arises  from  the  in-        Siagon.  Ztxyuv.  The  jaw 
tercommunication  of  the  several  florets  in       Saigon-.u;iia.     (From    <nnya>v,    the  jaw, 
one  and  the  same  flower.  Now,  the polyga-   and  «><§*,  a  seizure.)     The   gout  in  the 
my  of  flowers,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  af-  jaw. 

fords  tour  c.ises, which  are  the  foundations  S1ALAGOGUES.  (Medicamenta  Siala- 
of  the  four  first  orders  of  this  class:  equal  goga  ,■  from  tria.Kxyu>yai,  saliva,  and  a.ya>, 
polygamy,  is  when  all  the  flowers  are  her-  to  expel.)  Those  medicines  are  so  called, 
maphrodite  :  superfluous  polygamy,  is  when  which  excite  an  uncommon  flow  of  saliva: 
some  of  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite,  such  are  mercurial  preparations,  pyre- 
and  others  female  only ;  for,  in  this  case,  thrum,  Sec.  They  are  divided  into  siula- 
as  the  fructification  is  perfected  in  the  goga  topica,  as  scilla,  nicotiana,  piper,  &c. 
hermaphrodites,  the  addition  of  the  fe-  and  siatagoga  interna,  as  the  various  pre- 
mules  is  a  superfluity :  frustraneous  poly-  parations  of  mercury. 
gamy,  is  when  some  of  the  florets  are  Sibbens  A  disease  resembling  syphilis, 
hermaphrodite,  and  others  neuter;  for,  in  Siccantia.  (From  sicco,  to  dry.)  Dry- 
this  case,  the  addition  of  the  neuters  is  of  ing  medicines. 

no  assistance  to  the  fructification  :  neces-  Sicchasia.  (From  ir/x^oc,  weak,  weary.) 
sary  polygamy,  is  when  some  of  the  florets  An  unpleasant  lassitude  and  debility  pecu- 
are  male,  and  the  rest  female  ;  for,  in  this  liar  to  women  with  child, 
case,  there  being  no  hermaphrodites,  the  Sicula.  (Dim.  of  sica,  a  short  sword; 
polygamy  arising  from  the  composition  of  so  called  from  its  dagger-like  root.)  The 
the  florets  of  different  sexes,   is  necessary   beet. 

to  perfect  the  fructification ;  polysomia  Sictedon.  (From  irntvoi,  a  cucumber.) 
segregata  implies  separation;  the  plants  A  transverse  fruciure  like  a  cucumber  bro- 
01  tins  order  having  partial  cups  growing   ken  in  two  pans. 

out  of  die  common  calyx  which  surround  Sicyojte  (From  trmuoc,  a  cucumber  or 
and  divide  the  florets  :  the  order  JMonoga-  gourd;  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
mia  signifies  a  single  marriage,  and  is  op-  a  gourd.)  A  cucurbit, 
posed  to  the  polygamy  of  the  four  other  Sideuatio.  (From  sidus,  a  planet,  be- 
orders;  for  in  this,  although  the  anthers  cause  it  was  thought  to  be  produced  by  the 
are  united,  which  is  the  essential  character  influence  of  the  planets.)  An  apoplexy;  a 
of  the  flowers  of  this  class,  the  flower  is  blast:  a  slight  erysipelas, 
simple,  and  not  compounded  of  many  flo-  Siderium.  (From  <riS>tgoe,  iron;)  an  herb 
reis,  as  in  the  other  orders.  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues  inheal- 

The  title  of  the  other  order  to  that  of  ing  wounds  made  by  iron  instruments. 
Trioecia,  in  the  class    Polygamia,  have  al-        Sigesbeckia  oriextalis.     The  systema- 
ready  been  explained.  tic  name  of  a  plant  which  is  said  to  be  use- 

Trioecia;  from  t§sk,  three,  and  o/koc,  a   ful  in  removing  strangury,  and  in  calcu- 
bouse  ;  because  the  polygamy  is  on  three   lous  diseases,  gout,  and  fluor  albus. 
distinct  plants, one  producingmale  flowers,        SIGHT.  See  Seeing. 
another  female,  and  a  thud  hermaphrodite        Sigillata  terra.     Sealed  earth;  a  spe- 
or  androgynous.  cies  of  bolar  earth  made  into  cakes. 

The  cfass  Cryptoganiia  contains  the  or-       Sigieloi    bkat.te;    *ari.e.     Black    bri- 

ony. 
ieetf  or  ferns;  Sigillum    [ISBMeticum.       An    hermetic 

.1/  sci,  or  mosses;  seal;  mad.  by  closing  the  end  of  a  glass 

Mg<r,  or  flags ;  tube  by  melting  it. 
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Sigtluum  saiomonis.  (Dim.  of  rignum, 
a  sign.  It  is  called  sig-illum  sulomoms,  So- 
lomon's seal,  because  it  has  upon  its  root 
the  resemblance  of  an  impression  made 
by  a  seal.)  Solomon's  seal.  Convolvulus 
polygonatum  of  Linnauis  -.—foliis  altemis 
umpkxicaidibus,  canle  ancipiti,  pedunculis 
axillaribus  subumjloris.  The  roots  are 
applied  externally  as  adstrmgents,  and 
are  administered  internally  as  corrobo- 
rants 

SIGMOID.  (Sigmoides,  from  the  Greek 
letter  2,  and  uio;,  a  likeness  ;  resembling 
the  Greek  letter  sigma.)  Applied  to  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes  to  the 
cartilages  of  the  aspera  arteria,  or  the 
semilunar  apophysis  of  the  bones. 

Sigmoideaflexura.  Thesigmoid  flexure, 
or  turn  of  the  colon. 

Sigmoides  processus.  Valves  of  the 
heart. 

Sigxa  critica.  Signs  of  the  crisis  of  dis- 
ease. 

Siona  diagjjostica.  Diagnosis  or  distin- 
guishing signs. 

Silem  montaxum.  See  Seseli. 

SiLEit  MoxTAxca.  Common  hart- 
wort. 

SILEX.  (Selag,  Heb.)  Silex,  or  sili- 
ceous earth,  is  the  principal  constituent 
part  of  a  very  great  number  of  the  com- 
pound eanhs  and  stones  forming  the  im- 
mense mass  of  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
globe.  It  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  the 
scintillating  stones,  such  as  Jlint,  rock 
crystal,  quartz,  agate,  calcedony,  jasper, 
&.c.  The  sand  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea- 
shore, chiefly  consist  of  it.  It  is  deposit- 
ed in  vegetable  substances  forming  peiri- 
fied  wood,  &c.  It  is  likewise  precipitated 
from  certain  springs  in  a  stalaciicai  form. 
It  has  been  discovered  in  several  waters  in 
a  state  of  solution,  and  is  found  in  many 
plains,  particularly  grasses  and  equise- 
lums.  Professor  Davy  has  proved  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  epidermis  of  these  ve- 
getables. It  is  never  met  with  absolutely 
pure  in  nature. 

Properties. — Silex,  when  perfectly  pure, 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
It  is  insipid  and  inodorous.  It  is  rough 
to  the  touch,  cuts  glass,  and  scratches 
or  wears  away  metals.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  about  2.66.  It  is  unalterable  by 
the  simple  combustible  bodies.  When 
mixed  with  water  it  does  not  form  a 
cohesive  mass.  lis  moleculae  when  dif- 
fused in  water  are  precipitated  with  the 
utmost  facility.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  any 
acid,  except  the  fluoric.  When  in  a  state 
of  extreme  division  it  is  soluble  in  alkalis  ; 
fused  with  them  it  forms  glass.  It  melts 
with  the  phosphoric  and  boracic  acids.  It 
is  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  unalterable 
by  oxygen  and  the  rest  of  the  gazeous  fluids. 
It  has  been  considered  as  insoluble  in 
water,  but  it  appears  when  in  a  state  of 


extreme  division  to  be  soluble  in  a  minute 
quality. 

Method  of  obtaining-  ulex — Silex  may  be 
obtained,  tolerably  pure,  tiom  flints,  by  (he 
following  process  :  procure  some  common 
gun-flints;  expose  them  in  a  crucible  to  a 
red  heat,  and  then  plunge  them  into  cold 
water;  by  this  tree  ment  they  will  become 
bmtle,  and  easily  reducible  to  powder. 
Mix  them,  when  pulverized,  with  three 
or  four  times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  let  the  mixture  be  fused,  in  a 
dull  red  heat,  in  a  silver  crucible.  We 
shall  thus  obtain  a  compound  of  alkali  and 
silex,  called  siliceous  potash.  Dissolve 
this  compound  in  wa.tr,  filter  the  solu- 
tion, and  add  to  it  diluted  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid.  An  immediate  precipita- 
tion now  ensues,  and  as  lon#  as  this  con- 
tinues, add  fresh  portions  of  acid.  Let  the 
precipitate  subside  ;  pour  off  the  fluid  that 
floats  above  it ;  and  wash  die  precipitate 
with  hot  water  till  it  comes  oft'  tasteless. 
This  powder  when  dry  is  silex. 

In  this  process  the  acid  added  to  the 
solution  of  flint  unites  to  the  poiash,  and 
forms  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  \  the 
siliceous  earth  is  therefore  precipiiated. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of  acid, 
in  order  that  all  the  foreign  earths  which 
are  present  may  be  separated 

If  the  solution  of  flints  be  diluted  with 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  proportion  of  24  parts  to  one,  and 
in  this  state  an  acid  be  poured  upon  it, 
no  perceptible  precipitation  will  ensue; 
the  silex  continues  suspended  in  the  fluid, 
and  is  invisible  on  account  of  its  transpa- 
rency ;  but  it  may  be  made  to  appear  by 
evaporating  part  of  the  water. 

The  solution  of  flint,  on  account  of  its 
affinity  with  the  carbonic  acid  is  also  in 
course  of  time  decomposed  by  mere  con- 
tact  with  air. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  silex  ex- 
ceedingly pure  is  to  separate  it  from  fluoric 
acid. 

SILICA.  (From  silex.)  Siliceous  earth. 
See  Silex. 

Siligo.  liMym.  Fine  wheat  or  rye. 
Siliq.ua.  (From  silo,  a  nose  turned 
up,  a  hooked  nose.)  A  pod  or  receptable 
for  seed,  consisting  of  two  valves,  and  in 
which  the  seeds  are  fixed  alternately  to 
each  suture.  Also  some  plants  which  bear 
pods. 

Siliq.ua  nuLcis.  Sweet-pod.  The  fruit 
so  called  is  the  produce  of  the  Ceratonia 
siltqua  of  Linnaeus.  They  are  about  four  in- 
ches in  length,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger, 
compressed  and  unequal,  and  mostly  bent; 
they  contain  a  sweet  brown  pulp,  which  is 
given  in  form  of  decoction,  as  a  pectoral 
in  asthmatic  complaints  and  coughs. 

Siliq.ua  iiirsuta.  The  cowage  is  some- 
times so  called.     See  Dolichos. 

Siliq,uasteum.     (From   siliqua,  a  pod  ; 
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named  from  Us  pods.)  Judas-tree.  The  pyrometer.  Exposed  to  a  temperature 
capsicum  or  Guinea-pepper  was  so  termed  considerably  higher  it  becomes  volatilized. 
by  Pliny.     See  Piper  indicum.  Atmospheric  air  has  no  effect  upon  it,  ex- 

SiLiauosA  indica.  An  American  plant ;  cepi  when  it  contains  sulphureous  vapours, 
its  juice  is  alexipharmic.  sulphurated    or    phosphorated   hydrogen 

Silk -worm,  acid  of     See  Bombic  acid.         gases.     It  unites  to  phosphorus   and  sul- 

Biuuim  gum.mi.  (Zalaph,  Arab.)  pliur.  It  slightly  unites  with  the  brittle 
Assafoetida,  or  the  plant  which  affords  acidifiable  metals;  but  it  readily  enters 
it.  into  combination   with  the  greater  num- 

S1LVER.  Argentum.  This  metal  is  ber  of  the  other  metals.  With  gold  it 
found  botli  native  and  mineralized,  and  forms  what  is  termed  green  gold.  Copper 
combined  with  lead,  copper,  mercury,  renders  it  h.irder  without  much  impairing 
cobalt,  sulphur,  arsenic,  8cc.  The  prin-  its  ductility  Mercury  and  silver  combine 
cipal  ores  of  tins  meial  are  the  following:  and  form  a  crystallizable  and  fusible  alloy. 
Native  silver,  ant imoniated  silver,  sulphu-  It  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  metals  ex- 
ret  of  silver,  sulphurated  oxid  of  silver  cept  cobalt  and  nickel.  It  is  oxidated  and 
and  antimony,  muriate  of  silver,  native  dissolved  by  several  of  the  acids.  The 
oxid  of  silver,  &c.  It  is  found  in  different  nitric  acid  attacks  it  rapidly  in  the  cold, 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  mines  of  the  The  sulphuric  acid  requires  aboiling  heat. 
Brzgebiirge  or  the  metalliferous  rocks  of  The  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it. 
Mexico  and  Potosi,  Bohemia,  Norway,  The  acid  solutions  of  silver  are  decom- 
Transylvania,  &c.  are  the  richest.  posable  by  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  by  the 

JS'ativ e  silver  possesses  all  the  properties  greater  number  of  the  metals, 
of  this  metal,  and  it  appears  in  series  of  Method  of  obtaining  silver. — Different 
octahedra  inserted  in  one  another;  in  methods  are  employed  in  different  coun- 
small  capillary  flexible  threads  intwined  tries  to  extract  silver  from  its  ores.  In 
together  ;  in  plates  ;  or  in  masses.  The  Mexico,  Peru,  &c-  the  mineral  is  pounded, 
colour  of  native  silver  is  white,  often  tar-  roasted,  washed,  and  then  triturated  with 
nished.  Silver  alloyed  with  gold  forms  mercury  in  vessels  filled  with  water-  A 
the  auriferous  native  silver  ore.  The  co-  mill  is  employed  to  keep  the  whole  in  agi- 
lour  of  this  ore  is  a  yellowish  white.  It  tation.  The  silver  combines  by  that 
has  much  metallic  lustre.  The  antimoni-  means  with  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus 
ated silver  ore  belongs  to  this  class.  Silver  obtained  is  afterwards  washed,  to  separate 
combined  with  sulphur,  forms  the  sulphu-  any  foreign  matters  from  it,  and  then 
rated  oxid  of  silver,  or  vitreous  silver  ore.  strained  and  pressed  through  leather.  This 
This  ore  occurs  in  masses,  sometimes  in  being  done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the 
threads,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in  mercury  from  the  silver,  which  is  then 
cubes  or  regular  octahedra.  Its  colour  is  melted  and  cast  into  bars  or  ingots, 
dark  bluish  grey,  inclined  to  black.  Its  In  order  to  extract  silver  from  sulphu- 
fiv.cture  is  uneven,  and  its  lustre  metallic,  rated  or  vitreous  silver  ore,  the  mineral  is 
It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  roasted,  and  then  melted  with  lead  and 
It  is  sometimes  found  alloyed  with  anti-  borax,  or  some  other  flux  to  assist  the 
mony  (grey  silver  ore.)  Silver  united  to  fusion.  By  the  first  operation  the  sulphur 
muriatic  acid  forms  the  corneous  silver  ore  is  volatilized,  and  by  the  second  the  silver 
(muriate  of  silver,)  which  appears  under  is  obtained,  though  for  the  most  part  al- 
diff'erent  colours  and  shapes  Silver  united  loyed  with  the  other  metals,  from  which  it 
to  oxigen  constitutes  the  calciform  silver  is  separated  by  cupellation,  or  fusion  with. 
ore,  of  which  there  are   several  varieties,  lead  or  bismuth. 

The  colour  of  these  ores  is  a  lead  grey,  or  A  perfect  metal,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
greyish  black.  They  occur  massive,  dis-  of  the  most  lively  brilliancy ;  next  to  gold, 
seminated,  and  crystallized.  the  most    malleable  of  all  metals.     It  is 

Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Eu-  sometimes  found  pure,  but  for  the  most 
rope,  but  more  especially  Peru  and  Mexico  part  in  combination  with  tin  or  lead.  It 
in  South  America,  contain  the  principal  has  nether  taste  nor  smell  ;  its  specific 
silver  mines.  There  are,  however,  silver  gravity  is  such,  that  it  loses  about  the 
mines  in  Ireland,  Norway.  France,  and  eleventh  part  of  its  weight  by  immersion 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  in  water;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  this  metal 

Properties. — Pure  silver  is  very  brilliant,  weighs  2~0  pounds.  Native  silver  is  found 
white  and  sonorous  It  is  the  mostsplendid  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  Peru  and 
'>l  all  the  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  Mexico.  From  this  metal  is  obtained  the 
10474  to  11.091,  according  to  the  state  of  officinal  argeuti  nitras. 
its  density.  It  is  exceedingly  ductile  and  Silver  ived  See  Potentilla. 
tenacious.  It  may  be  beat  out  into  SIMAROTBA.  (A  patronymic  name 
leaves  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou-  of  America)  Shnuraba  Euonymut.  Si- 
sandth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  drawn  marouba  quassia  Quassia  rimnrouba  of 
into  wire  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  Linnaeus  :— -flori'ms  monoids,  filiis  abruptc 
thick.     It   melts   at  28°.  of  Wedgwood's  pinnatis,  foliolis  alternis  sttbpetiolatis  petiola 
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mtdo,  finribus  panicnlatis.  The  bark  of  this 
treet  which  is  met  with  in  the  shops,  is 
obtained  from  the  roots ;  unci,  according 
to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  rough, 
scaly,  and  warted  ;  the  inside,  when  fresh, 
is  a  full  yellow,  but  when  dried  paler  :  it 
has  but  little  smell ;  the  taste  is  bitter, 
but  not  disagieeauie.  h  is  esteemed,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  dysenteries  and  other 
fluxes,  as  restoring  to^e  to  the  intestines, 
allaying  their  spasmodic  motions,  promot- 
ing the  secretions  by  urine  .1  id  perspira- 
tion, and  removing  lowness  of  spirits  at- 
tending those  diseases.  It  is  said  also  that 
it  soon  disposes  the  patient  to  sleep;  takes 
off  the  gripes  and  tenesmus,  and  changes 
the  stools  to  their  natural  colour  and  con- 
sistence. 

Simahotjb.e  intusum.  See  lnfusum  m< 
■maronbte. 

Simla  lapis.     See  Bezoar  si  mix. 

Simple  substances.     Si  e  Elements. 

Simplex  oculus.    A  bandage  for  the  eye. 

SIN  A  PIE.     See  Sinapis. 

SiNArr.LOvUM.  (From  o-tvATri.  mustard, 
and  t^Aiov,  oil.)     Oil  of  mustard. 

Sinapeos  semen.     Mustard-seed. 

SlNAPI   NIGRUM.        St'f     SillUpis. 

SINAPIS.  (Ot(  a-ivu  t«  aiTrctp,  because 
it  hurts  the  eyes.)  Eruca.  J\'apus.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  ilie  Linnacan 
syst- m.  Class,  Tetrudynumia.  Order, 
Silif/uosa.    Mustard. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
black  mustard.  J\'apus.  Eruca.  Sinape. 
Sinapi.  Common  black  mustard.  Sinapis 
nigra  of  Linnaeus  : — siliqitis  glubris  racemo 
appressis.  The  seeds  of  this  species  of 
mustard,  which  are  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don College,  and  those  of  the  Sinapis  tdba, 
which  arc  preferred  by  that  of  Edinburgh, 
manifest  no  remarkable  difference  to  the 
taste,  nor  in  their  effects,  and  therefore 
answer  equally  well  for  medicinal  and  culi- 
nary purposes.  They  have  an  acrid,  pun- 
gent taste,  and,  when  bruised,  this  pun- 
gency shews  its  volatility  by  powerfully 
affecting  the  organs  of  smell.  Mustard  is 
considered  as  capable  of  promoting  appe- 
tite, assisting  digestion,  attenuating  viscid 
juices,  and,  by  stimulating  the  fibres,  it 
proves  a  general  remedy  in  paralytic  affec- 
tions. Joined  to  its  stimulant  qualities,  it 
frequently,  if  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, opens  the  body,  and  increases  the 
urinary  discharge,  and  hence  it  has  been 
found  useful  in  dropsical  complaints.  Ex- 
ternally, flower  of  mustard  is  frequently 
used  mixed  with  vinegar  as  a  stimulant  or 
sinapism. 

Sinapis  alba.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  mustard  plant,  which  is  direct- 
ed for  medicinal  use  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  somewhat  less  pun- 
gent than  the  black  species.     See  Si?iapis. 

Sinams  nigra.    The  systematic  name 


ot    the  common   black  pepper.      See    V 
71  apis. 

SiNAns  semen  aluum.  \\  lute  mustard- 
seed. 

Sivu'is  skmkn  mi.uum.     See  Sinapit. 

S1NAP1SMUS.  Sinapismum.  Cattf 
mns  sinapios.  A  sinapism  or  mustard 
poultice.  A  term  given  to  a  mixture  of 
i.'.ustard  and  vinegar  in  form  of  poultice, 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
and  soles  of  the  feet  as  a  stimulant,  and 
employed  in  low  states  of  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  and  intended  to  supersede  the 
use  of  a  blister. 

Sinapium.  (From  «-/hti,  mustard.)  An 
infusion  or  decoction  of  mustard-seed. 

SINCIPUT.  The  fore  part  of  the  head. 
See  Caput. 

Sine  paiu  Several  muscles,  veins,  ar- 
teries, 8cc.  are  so  called  which  are  without 
a  fellow  *    See  Jlzygoa 

SINGULTUS  lygmot.  The  hiccough. 
A  convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm  and 
parts  idjacent. 

SINUS.     1.  A  cavity  or  depression. 

2  In  surgery  it  means  a  long,  narrow, 
hollow  track,  leading  from  some  abscess, 
diseased  bone,  &c. 

3  The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are  so 
termed.  Thi  y  are  several  in  number, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  The  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  which  rises  anteriorly  from 
the  crista  palli,  ascends  and  passes  be- 
tween the  two  laminae  of  the  falciform  pro- 
cess to  where  this  process  ends.  1'  then 
opens  into,  2.  Ttoo  lateral  sinuses,  distin- 
guished into  rijiht  and  left,  which  lie  in 
the  crucial  spine  of  the  os  occipitis  :  3.  The 
inferior  longitudinal,  which  is  a  small  sinus 
si!  uated  at  the  acute  inferior  margin  of  the 
falx. 

Sinus  coxas.  The  sinus  of  the  coc- 
cyx. 

Sinus  assm  riTuiTAiuus.  See  Antrum 
of  Hitfhmore. 

SINUS  LONGITUDINALIS.  See  Lon- 
gitudinal si?ms. 

SINUS  MAXILLARIS.  The  antrum 
of  Highmore.     A  cavity  in  the  cheek. 

Sijtus  MUUEBius.  Sinus  pudoris.  The 
vagina. 

SINUS  VENJE  PORTARUM.  The  en- 
trance into  the  liver. 

SINUSES  LATERAL.  See  Lateral 
sinuses. 

Sipuilis.    See  Syphilis. 

Sii'iioxiA  elastica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  elastic  resin-tree.  See  Indian 
rubber. 

Siriasis.  (From  <r/gic,  a  cavity.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  brain  peculiar  to  chil- 
dien,  and  attended  with  a  hollowness 
of  the  eyes  and  depresure  of  the  fonta- 
nel la. 

Sinirii  mtkt  1  folium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to 
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afford  the  yellow  saunders.  See  Santalum 
album. 

Siswium.  (Sisa,  Heb.)  Siser  or  skir- 
ret 

Siscn.   See  Sisarum. 

Sisov  ammi.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  amomum  verum 
of  the  shops.     See  Jlmomum. 

SISYMBRIUM.  (From  <r/<n/£o?,  fringe  ; 
so  named  from  its  fringed  roots.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Tetradynamiu.  Order,  Si- 
liquosa.    The  water-cress. 

Sisvmbiium  nasturtium.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  water-cress.  See  Nas- 
turtium aquaticum. 

SisvMnitiuM  Sophia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  herb  sophia.  See  Sophia  chi- 
rurgorwn. 

SITIOLOGY.  (Sitiologia.  From  o77of, 
aliment,  and  *ofor,  a  discourse  or  trea- 
tise.) A  doctrine  or  treatise  on  ali- 
ment. 

SIUM.  (From  <?tiu>,  to  move,  from  its 
agitation  in  water.)  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnscan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
creeping  water-parsnep,  Slum  nodiflorum 
of  Linnxus.  This  plant  is  admitted  into 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is  not  nause- 
ous, and  children  take  it  readily  if  mixed 
with  milk. 

Sium  aiiomaticum.  The  amomum  ve- 
rum is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Jlmo- 
mum. 

Sium  rural.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  whose  root  is  called  radix  nansi 
in  some  pharmacopoeias. 

Sium  noiuflorum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  creeping  water-parsnep.  See 
Sium. 

SKELETON.  (Sceletus,  from  <tk«ax&>, 
to  dry.)  When  the  bones  of  the  body 
are  preserved  in  their  natural  situation, 
and  deprived  of  the  flesh,  the  assemblage 
is  railed  a  skeleton.     See  Bones. 

SKELETON,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  as- 
semblage of  all  the  bones  of  the  animal, 
when  hung  in  their  respective  situations 
by  means  of  wire.  See  Hone. 

SKELETON,  NATURAL.  A  skele- 
ton is  so  termed  in  opposition  to  an  artifi- 
cial one,  when  the  bones  are  retained  in 
their  proper  places  by  means  of  their  na- 
tural ligaments. 

SKIN,  (t^fiill.  J'cllis.  Cutis.)  When 
carefully  dissected  off' and  separated  from 
all  adventitious  matter  in  a  middle-sized 
man,  it  weighs  about  four  pounds  and  a 
half. 

The  skin,  though  apparently  a  simple 
membrane,  is  in  reality  laminated,  consist- 
ing of  several  subdivisions  ;  the  outermost 
Iarucn  is  termed  with  us  scarf  skin,  or  cu> 
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tide  ;  the  second  has  no  English  name,  is 
known  only  to  anatomists,  and  is  called  rete 
mucosum  ,■  after  these  two  are  removed  we 
come  to,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  itself. 

When  a  blister  has  been  applied  to  the 
skin  of  a  Negro,  if  it  has  not  been  very 
stimulating,  in  twelve  hours  after  a  thin 
transparent,  greyish  membrane  is  raised, 
under  which  we  find  a  fluid-  This  mem- 
brane is  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin.  When 
this,  with  the  fluid,  is  removed,  the  sur- 
face under  them  appears  black;  but  if 
the  blister  had  been  very  stimulating,  an- 
other membrane,  in  which  this  black  colour 
resides,  would  also  have  been  raised  with 
the  cuticle;  this  is  rete  mucosum,  which 
is  itself  double,  consisting  of  another  grey 
transparent  membrane,  and  of  a  black 
web,  very  much  resembling  the  nigrum 
pigmentum  of  the  eye.  When  this  mem- 
brane is  removed,  the  surface  of  the  true 
skin  (as  has  hitherto  been  believed)  comes 
in  view,  and  is  white,  like  that  of  a  Eu- 
ropean. The  rete  mucosum  gives  the  co- 
lour to  the  skin ;  is  black  in  the  Negro  ; 
whitej  brown, oryellowish,  in  the  European. 
The  reason  why  this  membrane  is  black 
in  the  Negro  is,  perhaps,  that  his  body 
may  be  better  able  to  defend  itself  against 
the  sun's  rays,  and  that  the  heat  may  be 
prevented  from  penetrating.  The  inten- 
tion of  a  similar  membrane  behind  the 
retina  in  the  eye,  appears  to  be  not  only 
that  of  absorbing  the  superfluous  rays  of 
light  ;  but,  like  the  amalgam  behind  the 
looking-glass,  it  may  enable  the  retina  to 
reflect  the  rays,  in  order  to  perfect  vision. 
It  is  not  very  improbable  that  some  such 
purpose,  as  enabling  the  cuticle  to  reflect 
the  sun's  rays  in  those  warm  climates, 
where  the  inhabitants  originally  go  naked, 
may  be  the  intention  of  nature,  in  giving 
them  the  black  membrane.  Perhaps  too, 
the  circumstance  of  the  countenance's 
becoming  brown,  when  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  in  summer,  in  our  own  climate, 
may  be  a  process  of  nature  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  access  of  external  heat  into 
the  body. 

Both  cuticle  and  rete  mucosum  send  in- 
numerable processes  into  the  pores  of  the 
true  skin;  the  process  of  the  rete  mucosum 
is  always  within  that  of  the  cuticle,  and  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pore,  as 
formed  by  the  true  skin.  These  processes 
are  remarkable  in  the  cuticle  and  rete  mu- 
cosum of  the  elephant,  some  of  them  are 
almost  an  inch  long  ;  the  cuticle,  or  rete 
mucosum,  or  a  membrane  very  s Imilar, 
having  the  same  properties  with  these,  ap 
pears  to  be  also  continued  into  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue,  internal 
surface  of  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
and  intestinal  tube.  In  most  of  the  last- 
named  parts,  the  cuticle,  however,  forms 
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sheaths  for  villi,  and  not  processes  winch  ginal  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  it  is  thickest  on 
line  pores.  On  vicvvm.;  tin  surface  of  the  those  parts  intended  by  nature  to  hear 
skin,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  we  find  it  weight  or  pressure  ;  of  course  it  is  tlurkcst 
porous;  more  so  in  some  places  than  in  on  the  back,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  mul 
others;  and  the  pores  are  also  larger  in  palms  of  the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the 
some  parts  th  n  others.  These  pores  are  fore  part  of  the  body,  on  the  insides  of  the 
ducts  of  sebaceous  glands,  and  serve  not  arms  and  legs,  and  where  its  surfaces  touch 
only  to  transmit  hairs,  but,  it  is  supposed,  opposite  surfaces.  It  is  extremely  thin  on 
the  greatest  part  of  the  perspirable  matter  the  lips,  and  allows  the  colour  of  the  blood 
itself.  Absorption  on  the  skin  also,  in  all  to  shine  through  it.  It  is  also  extremely 
probability,  begins  on  the  sides  of  these  thin  on  the  glans  penis  in  men,  glane  clyto- 
pores.  They  are  particularly  remarkable  ridis  in  women,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
about  the  mouth,  nose, palms  of  the  hands,  labia  pudendi.  Skin  dried  and  dressed  is 
soles  of  the  feet,  on  the  external  ear,  extremely  strong  and  durable,  and  there- 
scalp,  mons  veneris,  and  around  the  nipple  fore  employed  in  making  harness  for  horses, 
in  women.  clothing  for  men,  and  a  variety  of  other 

The  skin   itself  was  given  to  m.an  not    purposes, 
only  for  feeling,   in   a  general  sense,  hut        Skia,  scarf.  See  Cuticle  and  Skin. 
for  perspiration,  absorption,  and  particu-        Skink.    See  Scincus. 
larly  for  touch,  in  which' i  he  excels  all  other        SKULL.      The  skull  or  cranium  is  that 
animals,  and  which  resides,  principally  in    boney  box  which  contains    the  brain  :  it 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.     He  was  intended    forms  the  forehead,  and  every  part  of  the 
for  examining,  reasoning,  forming  a  judg-    head  except  the  face.     It  consists  of  eight 
ment,    and    acting  accordingly;    he    was    bones,  namely  one  os  frontis,  one  os  occi- 
fitted  by  this  sense  to  examine  accurately   pit  is,  one  os  sphsenoides,  one  os  aethemoi- 
the  properties  of  surrounding  bodies,  not   deum,  two  ossa  temporalia,  and  two  ossa 
capable  of  being  examined  by  his  other    parietalia. 
senses.      This,  among  other  reasons,  was        Slaters.  See  Millepedes. 
one   why   he    was    made   erect,  that    the        SLEEP.      Somnus.      That    state  of  the 
points  of  his   fingers  should  not  be  made    body  in  which  the  internal  and  external 
callous,   or    less    sensible,  by  walking  on   senses  and  voluntary  motions  are  not  exer. 
them.  cised.      The  end  and  design  of  sleep  is 

The  skin  of  human  bodies  is  always  of  a  both  to  renew,  during  the  silence  and 
white  colour,  in  the  dead  body,  let  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  vital  energy 
colour  of  the  rete  mucosum  be  what  it  may,  which  has  been  exhausted  through  the  day, 
it  is  extremely  full  of  pores,  and  extremely  ar»d  to  assist  nutrition, 
vascular  ;  a  child  in  full  vigour  comes  into  Sloe.  See  Primus  sylvestris. 
the  world,  from  this  circumstance,  scarlet  ,■  Smallage.  See  Jlpinm. 
it  is  endowed  with  intense  sensibility  :  al-  Small-pox  See  Variola. 
most  all  the  pain,  in  the  different  opera-  SMELLING.  The  sense  of  smelling 
tions  of  surgery,  is  past  when  we  have  di-  is  performed  by  means  of  a  soft,  pulpy, 
vided  the  skin.  Some  parts  of  the  skin  vascular,  papillous,  porous  membranej 
have  more  feeling  than  others  ;  the  lips,  which  lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the 
for  example,  as  Haller  says  "  ad  basia  nostrils,  and  is  thicker  upon  the  septum, 
deslinata."  The  glans  clytoridis,  and  the  and  principal  cavity  of  the  nose,  but 
glans  penis,  with  a  similar  intention;  there,  thinner  in  the  sinuses.  Il  is  plentiftdly 
though  the  nerves  are  not  so  large  as  in  supplied  with  very  soft  nerves,  the  middle 
some  other  parts,  they  are  longer,  more  one  of  which  descend  from  the  first  pair, 
numerous,  and  endowed  with  more  exqui-  through  the  holes  of  theos  cribosum  to  the 
site  feeling;  but  where  the  common  offices  septum  narium  ;  but  in  such  a  manner, 
of  life  merely  are  intended,  the  marks  of  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  them  to 
superior  feeing  or  touch,  in  the  skin,  are  their  extremities  and  into  the  septum. 
the  projections,  above  the  common  stir-  O' her  lateral  nerves  come  from  the  second 
face,  of  those  packets  of  arteries,  veins,  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  and  its  branches, 
absorbents,  called  villi ;  the  nerves  are  from  that  which  crosses  the  pterygoid  ca- 
there  not  only  also  longer,  but  larger,  nal,  and  from  another  which  descends 
as  in  the  points  of  the  fingers  and  toes.        through  the  canals  of  the  palate  ;  and  in 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  skin  is  mus-  the  maxillary  sinus  from  the  infra  orbital 
cular,  but  it  has  properties  very  like  those  branch,  from  the  dental  branch,  and  from 
of  muscle,  it  coniracts,  relaxes,  and  even  the  anterior  nerve  of  the  palate.  The  an- 
vibrates,  in  some  places,  on  certain  occa-  terior  part  of  the  septum  has  a  twig  from 
sions.  It  is  extremely  distensible,  the  the  ophthalmic  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
skin  of  the />m'n<c«m  has  stretched  in  labour   fifth  pair. 

from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  six  inches.  The  nostrils  are  supplied  with  very  nu- 
It  is  also  extremely  elastic,  and  instantly  merous  arteries  ,-  from  the  three  nasal 
after  labour  has  returned  again  to  the  ori-  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  above, 
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both  from  the  ethmoidal  branches,  and  the  in  quick-scented  animals,  forming  beauti- 

fr:>ntal  and  nasal  branches,  with  lateral  ar-  ful  spires  in  quadrupeds;  and  in  fish,  be- 

tenes  from  the  smaller  ophthalmic  branch  ing  distributed  in  parallel  laminae  elegant- 

of  the  internal  carotid,  and  from  branches  ly  too.hed. 

of  the  palatine   artery,  and  in  the  sinuses  SMIL  AX.     (From    <r[xiKiua>,  to  cut ;  so 

from  the  infra-orbital,  and  from  the  supe-  called  from  the  roughness  oi  iis  leaves  and 

rior  dental  one.     These   arteries  have  the  stalk.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 

property  of  exuding  blood  easily,  and  in  the  Lmnsean  system.    Class,  Dioecia.     Or- 

gre.d  quantity,  without  any  les.on  ot  con-  der,  Octnndria.   Rough  bmd-weed. 

sequence.    The  correspondent  veins  form  Smilax,  China.     The  systematic  name 

a  very  large  plexus  upon  the  external  pte-  of  the  China  root  tree.  See  China. 

rygoid    muscle  ;  then    communicate    with  Smilax,  Chinese.  See  China. 

the  sinuses  of  the  dura  maier;  and,  lastly,  Smilax  sarsaparilla.     The   systematic 

meet  in  the  external  branch  of  the   inter-  name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sarsa- 

nal  jugular.    The  arteries  supply  nourish-  parilla.  See  Sarsuparilla. 

ment,  warmth,  and  mucus.  Smyrjjion    hoktense.        The      master- 

The  air,  filled  with  the  vary  subtile,  in-  wort  has  been  so  termed.     See  Imperato- 

visible,  pun&ent,  oily,  saline,  and  volatile  ria. 

effluvia,  which  exhale  from  almost  every  Smyrnium  olvsatrtjm.     The  systematic 

known  body,  being  received  into  the  nos  name  of  the  plant  called  Alexanders.    See 

trils,  by  the  action  of  respiration,  and  by  Hipposelinum. 

a  peculiar  effort  for   drawing  the  air  into  Snail.  See  Limax. 

them,  carries  these  particles  to  the  nerves,  Snukeroot,    Virginian.     See    Serpentaria 

widely    naked,    and    constantly    soft.     By  Virginiana. 

these  there  is  excited  in  the  nerves  a  kind  Snuiheeded  glassxvori    See  Salsola  kali, 

of  sensation  which  we  call  smell,  by  which  Snukexveed.  See  Bistorta. 

we  distinguish  the   several  kinds  of  oils  Snakeivood.  See  Colubriimm  lignum. 

and  salts,  in  a  manner  somewhat  indistinct,  Sheesewort.  See  Ptamiica. 

uitficul  1)  reducible  to  classes,  d.ffkultly  SNEKZING.  A  convulsive  action  of  the 

recalled  to  the  memory,  nevertheless  suffi-  muscles  of  the  chest  from  irritation  of  the 

ciently  for  our  purposes.     This   sense    in-  nostrils, 

forms  us  of  unwholesome  putridity,  of  ex-  Snuff  See  Nicotiana. 

cessive    acrim  ny,  and  of  the   bland  and  Soap.  See  Sapo. 

useful  nature  of  substances.    And  as  salt,  Snap  berry    See  Saponaria:  nucule. 

united  with  oil,  is   an  object  of  taste,  and  Soapwort.  See  Saponaria. 

as   oils,   combined    with   salts,  constitute  Socotorine  aloes.     An  epithet  of  the  best 

odours,     the    affinity    of  the    two    senses,  aloes    which   are    brought  from   Socotria. 

which  is  necessary  to  derive   utility  from  See   Jloes. 

either,  is  apparent.    But  volatile  particles  SODA.  (An  Arabian  word.)     The  name 

chiefly   are  distinguished   by   smell,    and  now  generally  given  by  chemists  and  phy- 

fixed  ones  by  the   taste;  perhaps  because  sicians  to  the  mineral  alkali, 

the  thick  mucous  cuticle,  spread  over  the  It  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  but 

tongue,  intercepts  the  action  ot  the  more  principally  from  plants  growing  on  the  sea 

subtile  salts,  which  easily  affect  the  softer  coast.     See  Natron  and  Barilla.    It  occurs 

and    less   covered    nerves  of  the  nostrils,  in  the  mineral   kingdom,   united  with  sul- 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  some  phuiic,  muriatic,  and  boracic  acids  ;   it  is 

smells  please,   and  others  displease;  per-  also   found    in   large   quantities   in  Egypt, 

haps  ci  stom  may  have  some  influence  in  combined  with  carbonic  acid      ll  appears 

this  respect.  to  be  deposited   in   large   impure  masses, 

The  action  of  smells  is  strong,  but  of  under  tlu  surface  of  the  earth,  in  various 
short  continuance  ;  because  particles  in  a  countries,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
very  minute  state  are  applied  to  naked  running  water.  Thus  it  is  found  after  the 
nerves,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water,  mix- 
brain.  Mence  the  deleterious  and  refresh-  ed  with  sand  in  'he  bottom  of  lakes  in  Hun- 
ing  actions  of  odours,  by  which  people  gary;  in  the  neghbo  uhood  of  Bilin  in  Bo- 
are  resuscitated  from  faiiuings,  and  even  henv.a ;  and  in  Switzerknd.  It  occurs  also 
from  drowning.  Hence  the  violent  sneez-  in  China,  and  near  Tfip*oli  in  Syria,  Egypt, 
ing,  excited  by  acrid  particles,  the  evacu-  Persia,  and  India.  It  frequently  oozes  out 
ation  of  the  bowels,  by  the  smell  of  purga-  of  walls  and  crystallizes  on  their  surface, 
tives,  and  the  power  of  antipathies.  Uence  Luke  potash,  it  is  procured  by*  lixiviation 
the  pernicious  effects  of  excessive  sneez  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but  only 
ing,  more  especially  blindness,  from  the  from  those  whcii  grow  upon  the  sea  shores, 
great  sympalliy  of  the  nerves.  Amongst  The  variety  of  plants  employed  for  this 
the  various  parts  of  the  nostrils,  the  sep-  purpose  is  verj  considerable.  In  Spain, 
turn,  and  the  ossa  turbinate,  a;id  their  an-  soda  is  procured  from  the  different  species 
terior  portions,  especially  form  the  organ  of  the  salsola,  mlicomia  and  hatis  maritime. 
of  smell:  since  these  parts  ure  multiplied  The                  \ritima  is  burnt  in  some  pla- 
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ces  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  la  this  From  the  results  of  the  combustion  of 
country  we  burn  the  various  species  of  the  base  of  soda  in  oxygen  gas,  Mr  DaV] 
fuci;  and  in  France  they  burn  the  cheno-  inferred  that  one  hundred  parts  of  soda 
podium  maritimm.  consist  of  eighty   of  base   and    twenty  of 

The  alkali  thus  procured  is  more  or  less  oxygen.  From  the  results  of  its  oxidation 
pure  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parti-  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  propor- 
cular  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  tions  were  estimated  to  be  seventy-seven 
greatest  part  however  is  a  subcarbonate  of  of  base  and  twenty-three  of  oxygen.  The 
soda.  mean  proportions  of  these  two  modes  arc 

In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,    78.5,  and  21.5.    The  base  of  soda  therefore 
the  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  treated,  like    combines  with  rather  a  larger  proportion 
potash  of  commerce,  with  lime  and  ardent   of  oxygen  than  the  base  of  potassa. 
spirit.  To  the  base  of  soda  Mr.  Davy  from  its 

Properties  of  Soda. — Soda  differs  parti-  analogy  to  the  metals  has  given  the  name 
cularly  from  potash  by  the  following  pro-    of 

perties  : — In  the  fire  it  is  rather  more  fusi-  SODIUM. 

ble.  When  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  The  following  are  its  properties  : — 
air  it  attracts  water  and  carbonic  acid,  Sodium  is  white,  opaque,  and,  when  ex- 
but  it  does  not  liquify  like  potash,  it  amined  under  a  film  of  naphtha,  has  the 
merely  acquires  a  pasty  consistence,  and  lustre  and  general  appearance  of  silver.  It 
at  last  crumbles  into  powder.  It  is  not  is  exceedingly  malleable,  and  is  much 
altered  by  light.  It  attracts  sulphur  and  softer  than  any  of  the  common  metallic 
sulphurated  hydrogen  more  feebly.  It  ad-  substances.  When  pressed  upon  by  a  pla- 
heres  less  strongly  to  the  acids.  It  fuses  tina  blade,  with  a  small  force,  it  spreads 
and  dissolves  alumine  more  easily.  All  its  into  thin  leaves,  and  a  globule  of  the  one- 
other  properties,  its  volatilization  by  a  ve-  tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
ry  high  degree  of  heat,  its  acrid  causticity,  is  easily  spread  over  a  surface  of  a  quarter 
its  solubility,  its  combinations  with  sul-  of  an  inch,  and  this  property  does  not  di- 
phur,  &c.  resemble  those  of  potash,  minish   when  it  is  cooled  to  32°  Fahren  - 

Mr.  Davy,  having  discovered  the  compo-  heit. 
sition  of  potassa,  submitted  soda  likewise  It  conducts  electricity  and  heat  in  a  si- 
to  the  same  modes  of  analysis,  and  disco-  milar  manner  to  the  basis  of  potassa  ;  and 
vered  that  it  too  contains  a  substance  of  small  particles  of  it  inflame  by  the  Galva- 
very  singular  properties,  analagous  to  the  nic  spark,  and  burn  with  bright  explosions, 
base  of  potassa,  though  still  essentially  Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of 
different  from  it,  and  that  this  base  com-  water.  It  swims  in  oil  of  sassafras  of 
bined  with  oxygen  forms  soda.  1.096  water  being  one,  and  sinks  in  naph- 

When  soda  was  submitted  to  the  Galva-  tha  of  specific  gravity  861.  By  mixing  to- 
nic action,  in  the  mode  already  described  getheroil  of  sassafras  and  naphtha,  until  a 
with  regard  to  potassa,  the  results  were  fluid  was  formed  in  which  the  globule  of 
similar,  globules  of  a  metallic  appearance  sodium  remained  at  rest  above  or  below, 
were  produced  at  the  negative  surface,  Mr.  Davy  found  its  specific  gravity  to  be 
which  often  burnt  at  the  moment  of  their  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  nine  to  ten,  or 
formation,  and  sometimes  exploded  with  more  accurately  as  9348  to  1. 
violence,  separating  into  smaller  globules  Sodium  has  a  much  higher  point  of  fu- 
which  darted  through  the  air  in  a  state  of  sion  than  potassim,  its  parts  begin  to  lose 
vivid  combustion.  When  these  were  pro-  their  cohesion  at  about  120°  Fahrenheit, 
duced  an  aeriform  fluid  was  disengaged  at  and  it  is  perfectly  fluid  at  about  180°,  so 
the  positive  surface,  which  proved  to  be  that  it  readily  fuses  under  boiling  naphtha, 
pure  oxygen.  The  reproduction  of  soda  it  is  also  less  volatile,  it  remains  fixed  in 
from  this  substance  was  similar  to  that  of  a  state  of  ignition  at  the  point  of  fusion  of 
potassa  from  the  base  of  the  alkali.    When   plate  glass. 

the  base  of  soda  was  exposed  to  the  air,  When  sodium  is  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
a  crust  of  alkali  formed  on  its  surface,  phere  it  immediately  tarnishes,  and  by 
and  oxygen  was  absorbed.  When  heated,  degrees  becomes  covered  with  a  white 
confined  in  a  portion  of  oxygen  gas,  a  crust,  which  deliquesces  much  more  slow- 
rapid  combustion  with  a  brilliant  white  ly  than- the  substance  that  forms  on  the 
flame  took  place,  and  soda  was  produced  basis  of  potassa.  This  crust  is  pure  soda, 
in  the  state  of  a  solid  white  mass.  The  The  basis  c-f  soda  combines  with  oxygen 
theory  of  the  decomposition  of  soda  is  the  slowly  without  any  luminous  appearance,  at 
same  with  that  of  potassa.  The  combusti-  common  temperatures,  and,  when  heated, 
ble  base,  like  other  combustible  substan-  this  combination  becomes  much  more  ra- 
ces, is  repelled  by  positively  electrified  pid,  but  no  light  is  emitted  until  it  has  ac- 
.  es,  and  attracted  by  negatively  elec-  quired  a  temperature  nearly  that  of  igni- 
trified  surfaces;  and  the  oxygen  follows  tion.  The  flame  that  it  produces  in  oxy- 
the  contrary  order.  Hence  their  separation  gen  gas  is  white,  and  it  Mndg  forth  bright 
and  evolution.  sparks,  occasioning  a  very  beautiful  effect  •. 
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in  common  air  it  burns  with  light  of  the   the  combination  is  attended  with  a  consi- 
colour  of  that  produced  during  the  com-   derable  degree  of  heat.     It  makes  an  al- 
bustion  of  charcoal,  but  much  brighter.        loy  with  tin,  without  changing  its  colour, 
When  thrown  upon  water  it  produces  a   and  it  acts  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated, 
violent  effervescence  with  a  loud  hissing    In  its  state  of  alloy  it  is   soon  converted 
noise,  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the    into  soda  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  the  ac- 
water   to  form   soda,  which  is  dissolved,   tion  of  water,  which  it  decomposes  with 
and  its  hydrogen  is  disengaged.     In  this    the  evolution  of  hydrogen.    The  amalgam 
operation  there  is  no  luminous  appearance ;    of  mercury  and  sodium  seems  to  form  tri- 
but  when   it  is  thrown  into  hot  water,  the    pie  compounds  with  other  metals.     Itlike- 
decomposition  is  more  violent,  and  in  this    wise   combines  with  sulphur,  and  forms  a 
case  a  few  scintillations  are  observed  at  the    triple  compound  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
surface  of  the  fluid,  owing  to  small  parti-        Soda  acetata.     A  neutral  salt  formed 
cles  of  the  base,  which  are  thrown  out  of  of  a  combination  of  acetous  acid  with  the 
the  water  sufficiently  heated    to    burn  in    mineral  alkali      Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
passing  through  the    atmosphere.       And   those  of  the  acetate  of  potash, 
when  a  globule  is  brought  in  contact  with        Soda  boraxata.     8ee  Borax. 
a  small  particle  of  water,  or  with  moisten-        Soda,  carbonate  of.     See  Sodx  ottrbonas. 
ed  paper,  the  heat  produced  (there  beingno        Soda  KtspAiriCA.     See  Barilla. 
medium  to  carry  it  off' rapidly,)  is  usually        Soda  hispaxuca  PUBIHCAta.       See  Sodx 
sufficient  for  the  ascension  of  the  sodium,    carbonas. 

The  base  of  soda,  when  thrown  upon  the        Soda  iwpuba.     Impure   soda.     See  JVa- 
strong   acids,  acts  upon  them    with   great    Iron,  Barilla  and  Soda. 
energy.     When  nitrous  acid  is  employed,        Soda  muriata.     See  Murias  sodx. 
a  vivid    inflammation    is    produced  :    with        Soda  muriatica.     See  J\furias  sodx. 
muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid  there  is  much        SODA  PHOSPHORATA      Phosphorat- 
hcat  generated,  but  no  light.    When  plung-   ed    soda.       Alkali   minerale    phosphor  atum 
ed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  acids,  it  is   of  Bergman.     This  preparation  is  a  phos- 
rapidly  oxigenated  j  soda  is  produced  and    phat  of  soda,  and  therefore  called  phosphas 
combines  with  the  acid.  sodx  in    the  new  chemical   nom<mclature. 

Sodium,  in  its  degrees  of  oxidation,  has  It  is  cathartic  in  the  close  of  half  an  ounce 
precisely  similar  habits  with  the  base  of  to  an  ounce ;  dissolved  in  gruel  it  is  not? 
potassa.  When  it  is  fused  with  dry  soda  in  unpleasant,  and  is  said  to  be  useful,  in 
certain  quantities,  there  is  a  division  of  scrophula,  bronchocele,  rachitis,  and  gout, 
oxygen  between   the  alkali  and  the   base,    in  small  doses. 

and  a  deep  brown  fluid  is  produced,  which        Soda,  subcarbonate  of.     See  Sodx  subcar- 
becomes  a  dark  grey  solid  on  cooling,  and    bon<\s. 

which    attracts    oxygen  from  the  air,  or        Soda,  subcarbonate  of,   dried  See    Soda 
which    decomposes    water,  and    becomes    subcarbonas  exsiccata. 
soda.  Soda,  sulphate  of     See  Sodx  sulphas. 

The  same  body  is  often  formed  in  the  SODA  TART  ARIZ  AT  A  Tartarized 
analytic  processes  of  decomposition,  and  soda,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  sal 
it  is  generated  when  the  basis  of  soda  is  rupellensis,  sal  polychrestum  Seignetti,  and 
fused  in  tubes  of  the  purest  plate  glass.  lately  by  that  of  natron  tartarizatum. 
Sodium,  when  heated  with  hydrogen  gas,  "Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  twenty 
does  not,  like  potassium,  appear  to  be  dis-  ounces;  supertartrate  of  potash,  powder- 
solved,  and  as  no  luminous  appearance  at-  ed,  two  pounds;  boiling  water  ten  pints." 
tends  the  oxidation  of  it  in  cold  water,  it  Dissolve  the  supercarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  combining  water,  and  add  gradually  the  supertartrate 
even  with  nascent  hydrogen.  of  potash  ;   filter    the    solution    through 

There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  a  pellicle 
visible  phenomena  of  the  agencies  of  the  forms  upon  the  surface ;  then  set  it  by 
basis  of  soda,  and  that  of  potassa  on  sul-  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured 
phur,  phosphorus,  and  the  metals.  away  the  water,  dry  these   crystals  upon 

It  combines  with  sulphur  in  close  vessels  bibulous  paper.  This  salt  consists  of  tar- 
filled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha  with  great  taric  acids,  soda,  a«id  potash,  the  soda  only 
vividness,  with  light,  heat,  and  often  with  combining  with  the  superabundant  acid  of 
explosion  from  the  vaporization  of  a  por-  the  super  salt ;  it  is  therefore  a  triple  salt, 
tion  of  sulphur,  and  the  disengagement  of  and  it  has  been  judged  by  the  London  Col- 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  sfilphu-  lege  more  convenient  to  express  this  differ- 
retted  base  of  sulphur  is  of  a  deep  grey  ence  by  the  adjective  tartarizata,  than  to 
colour.  The  phosphuret  has  the  appear-  introduce  the  three  words  necessary  to  its 
ance  of  lead,  and  forms  phosphate  of  soda  description.  It  possesses  mildly  cathartic, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  combustion,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  is 
Sodium  combines  with  the  metals ;  in  the  administered  in  doses  from  one  drachm  to 
quant  ityof one-fortieth,  it  renders  mercury  an  ounce,  as  a  cathartic,  and  in  the  dose  of 
a  fixed  solid  of  the  colour  of  silver,  and   twenty  to  thirtv  grains  in  abdominal  pbys- 
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conia,  and  torpidity   of  the  kidneys.     See 
Sei^nefe's  salt. 

Soda,  tartarixed.     See  Sodo   tartariznta. 
SODiE    BORAS.         Boraie     of    soda. 
See  Bnr,:x. 

SODiE  CARBON  AS.  Carbonate  of 
soda.  "  Take  of  subcarbonaie  of  soda, 
a  pound;  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  three 
ounces  ;  distilled  water,  a  pint."  Having 
previously  dissolved  the  soda  in  water,  add 
the  ammonia,  then  by  means  of  a  sand- 
bath  apply  a  heat  o»  180*  For  three  hours, 
or  until  the  ammonia  be  driven  off.  Lastly, 
set  the  solution  by  to  chrys^allize.  The  re- 
maining solution  may  be  evaporated  and 
set  by  in  the  *same  manner  that  crystals 
may  again  form. 

SODiE  VIURIAS.  See  Murias  sod<e. 
SODiE  SUBCARBONAS  Subcarbon- 
ate of  soda,  formerl)  called  natron  prapa- 
ratum  and  salsodx.  "  Take  of  impure  soda, 
powdered,  a  pound ;  boiling  distilled 
water,  a  gallon."  Boil  the  soda  in  the 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  the  solu 
tion ;  let  the  solution  evaporate  to  two 
pints,  and  be  set  by,  that  crystals  may 
form.  Throw  away  he  remaining  solution. 
This  salt  consiss  of  soda  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  is  therefore  called  sodte 
subcarbonas.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  as  an  attendant 
and  antacid  ;  and,  joined  wi.h  bi.rk  and 
aromatics,  it  is  highly  praised  by  some  in 
the  cure  of  scrophula.  It  is  likewise  a 
powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  a  deobstruent 
and  diuretic,  and  an  antidote  against  oxyd 
of  arsenic  and  the  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  other  diseases  in  which  it  is  admini- 
stered are  those  arising  from  an  abundance 
of  mucus  in  the  primx  viae  j  calculous 
complaints,  gout,  tome  affections  of  the 
skin,  rickets,  tinea  capitis,  crusta  lactea, 
and  worms.  Externally  it  is  recommend- 
ed by  some  in  the  form  of  lotion,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  scrophulous  ulcers. 

SODiE  SUBCARBONAS  EXSICCATA. 
Dried  subcarbonate  of  soda.  "  Take  of 
subcarbonaie  of  soda,  a  pound."  Apply 
a  gentle  heat  to  the  soda  in  a  clean  iron 
vessel,  until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and 
constantly  stir  it  with  n  iron  rod.  Lastly, 
reduce  it  into  powder.  Its  virtues  are  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  subcarbonaie. 

SODiE  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  soda:, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  natron  vi- 
triolatum,  and  formerly*  by  sal  catharticus 
Glauberi.  "  Take  of  the  salt  which  re- 
mainsafter  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid, 
two  pounds.  Boiling  distilled  water,  two 
pounds  and  a  half."  Dissolve  the  salt  in 
water, 'hen  add  gradually  as  much  subcar- 
bonate of  soda  as  may  be  required  to  sa- 
turate the  acid ;  boil  the  solution  away 
until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface,  and, 
after  having  strained  it,  set  it  by  that  crys- 
tals may  form  Having  poured  awa\  the 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon   bibulous 


paper.  It  possesses  cathartic  and  diuretic 
qualities,  ard  is  in  lui;ii  esteem  a^  a  mild 
cathartic.  It  s  found  in  tin  mineral  king. 
dom  formed  by  nature,  but  that  which  is 
used  medicinally  is  prepared  l>y  art  The 
dose  is  from  one  drachm  <o  one  ounce. 

SOL.  The  sun.  Gold  was  so  called  by 
the  old*  r  chemists. 

Solamen.  (From  solor,  to  comfort.) 
Anise  seed  is  named  solamen  intestinonim, 
from  the  comfort  it  affords  in  disorders  of 
the  intestines. 

Sola>oii».s.  (From  solanum,  night- 
shade, and  titof,  likeness.)  Bastard  night- 
shade. 

SOLANUM.  (From  solor,  to  comfort, 
because  it  trivesease  bv  its  stupify inequa- 
lities.) 1  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentun- 
dria      Order,  Monogynia.     Nightshade. 

2  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  tola' 
mnn  nigrum  of  Linnxus  ;  its  virtues  nre 
very  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  belladon- 
na, which  consult. 

Solanim   dulcamara.     The    systematic 

name  of  the  bitter  sweet.     See  Dulcamara. 

Solanum   fcetidum.       The    1  horn-apple 

plant  is  sometimes  so  called.     See  Struma- 

nium. 

Solanum  lethale.  See  Atroplia  bella- 
donna. 

Solanum  lxgnosum  The  bitter  sweet 
is  sometimes  so  'ermed.  See  Dulcamara. 
Solanum  melongkna.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mad  apple  plant .  See  Mad  apple. 
Solanum  nigrum  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  nightshade.  See  Sola- 
num. 

Solanum  sanctum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Palestine  nightshade.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant  is  globular,  and  in  Egypt 
much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

Solanum  tuberosum.     See  Potatoe. 
Solanum  vesicariim.    The  winter  cher- 
ry   plant  is   so  called   by  Caspar  Bauliin. 
See  Alkekengi. 

Soldanella.  (A  solidando,  from  its  uses 
in  healing  fresh  wounds.)  The  sea  convol- 
vulus.    See  Jirussicii  marina. 

Solen.  (2»x»v.)  A  tube  or  channel. 
A  cradle  for  a  bioken  limb 

Solenarium.  (Dim  of  ffcsxnv,  a  tube.)  A 
catheter. 

SOLEUS  (From  solea,  a  sole,  from  its 
shape  being  like  the  sole  fish.)  See  Gas- 
trocnemius internus. 

SOLIDAGO.  (From  solido,  to  make 
firm  ;  so  called  from  its  uses  of  consolidat- 
ing wounds.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamia  superfua. 
The  herb  comfrey 

Solidaco    vh»;ai  iif.a.      The    systematic 
name  of  the  golden  rod      Se<    Virga  aurea. 
SOLIDS,  in  anatomy,  are    the  bones,  li- 
gaments, membranes,  muscles,  nerves,  and 
vessels. 
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Solium.  (From  solus,  alone;  so  called 
because  it  infests  ihe  body  singly  )  The 
tap-worm. 

Solomons  seal  The  convallaria  polygo- 
naiiim.  Useful  as  an  outward  application 
for  bruises  ;  dried  and  powdered  is  said 
to  t>e  in:  idysenteric,  and  if  beaten  into  a 
conserve  with  sugar  whilst  it  is  green,  is 
recommenced  in  leucorrhoea. 

^olskhcium  (From  ««/,  the  sun,  and 
sequor,  to  follow,  so  called  because  it  turns 
its  flowers  towards  the  sun.)  Marygold  or 
turnsole.  . 

Solvent    See  Menstruum. 

SOLUTION.  \n  intimate  commixture 
of  so  id  bodies  with  fluids,  into  one  seem- 
ingly homogeneous  liquor.  The  dissolving 
fluid  is  called  a  menstruum  or  solvent. 

Solutiva.  (From  solvo,  to  loosen.)  Lax- 
ative medicines.  Gentle  purgatives. 

Somnambulism.  Sleep-walking.  See  Onei- 
rodynia. 

Simnifeha  (From  somnus,  sleep,  and 
feru,  to  brin^.)  Opiates;  medicines  which 
induce  sleep. 

Sovchites.  (From  *oy%o(,  the  sow- 
thistle  ;  so  named  from  us  resemblance  to 
the  sonchus.)  The  herb  hawkweed 

SONCHUS.  (n<tjna  to  o-a>ov£w/v,  from  its 
wholesome  juice.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnzan  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia.     Order,  The  sow- 

thistle.  \ll  the  species  of  sonchus  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  very  bitter, 
and  said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues.  The 
sonchus  oleraceus  of  Linnaeus  is  sometimes 
employed  with  ihat  intention.  Boiled  it 
may  be  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  cabbage. 

Sonchus  oleraceus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sow-thistle.  See  Sonchus. 

Soot.  Fuligo.  A  volatile  matter,  arising 
from  coals,  wood,  and  other  fuel,  along 
with  the  smoke.  It  is  used  as  a  material 
for  making  muriate  of  ammonia.  At  no 
very  remote  period  our  dispensatories  con- 
tained directions  for  a  tincture  of  soot ; 
the  most  material  ingredient  of  which, 
however,  was  assufoetida. 

Sophia.  (From  ro#oc,  wise;  so  named 
from  its  great  virtues  in  stopping  fluxes.) 
Flix-weed  or  flux-weed. 

Sophia  chirurgorum.  This  plant,  Sisym- 
brium sophia  of  Linnaeus,  is  now  almost  ba- 
nished from  practice.  It  was  formerly  in 
high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  It 
has  been  given  internally  in  hysterical  af- 
fections and  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  the 
seeds  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  destroy- 
ing intestinal  worms. 

SOPHISTICATION.  A  term  employed 
in  pharmacy,  to  signify  the  counterfeiting 
or  adulterating  any  medicine.  This  prac- 
tice unhappily  obtains  with  most  dealers 
in  drugs,  5cc.;  and  the  cheat  is  carried  on 
so  artificially  by  many  as  to  prevent  a  dis- 
covery even  by  persons  of  the  most  dis- 
cerning faculties. 


Sophosisteres.  (From  eroq>govi£«,  to  be- 
come wise ;  so  called  because  thty  do  not 
appear  till  after  puberty.)  The  last  of  the 
grinding  teeth. 

Sothora  heptaphylla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  shrub  whose  root  and  seeds 
are  sometimes  called  anticholerica :  they 
are  both  intensely  bitter,  and  said  to  be 
useful  in  cholera,  colic,  and  dysury. 

Sopiextia.  (From  sopio,  to  make  sleep) 
Opiates. 

SOPOR.     Profound  sleep. 

SOPOK1FEROUS.     (Soporifera    medica- 
menta.  From  sopor,  sleep,  and  fero,  to  bear.) 
A  term  given  to  those  medicines  which  in- 
<duce  sleep    See  Anodynes. 

Sora    (Arab.)  The  nettle-rash. 

Soiibastkella.  (From  sorbeo,V)  suck  up, 
because  it  stops  haemorrhages.)  The  herb 
burnet. 

SORBUS.  (From  eorbeo,  to  suck  up  ; 
because  its  fruit  s  ops  fluxes.)  The  name 
of  a  gen  is  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  sys- 
tem. Class,  Icosandria.  Order,  Trigynia. 
The  service-tree. 

Sorbus  aucuparia.  The  wild  service- 
tree.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  adstrin- 
gent,  and,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  allaying  the  pain  of  calculous 
affections  in  the  kidneys. 

SORDES.  When  the  matter  discharged 
from  ulcers  is  rather  viscid  or  glutinous, 
it  is  thus  named.  This  matter  is  frequent- 
ly of  a  brownish  red  colour,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  grounds  of  coffee,  or  grumous 
blood  mixed  with  water.  Sordes,  Sanies, 
and  Ichor,  are  all  of  them  much  more  fetid 
than  purulent  matter,  and  none  of  them 
are  altogether  free  from  acrimony;  but.  that 
which  is  generally  termed  Ichor  is  by  much 
the  most  acrid  of  them,  being  frequently 
so  sharp  and  corrosive  as  to  destroy  large 
quantities  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Sore-bat.  A  disease  which  Dr.  Mosely 
considers  as  a  true  cancer,  commencing 
with  an  ulcer.  It  is  endemic  at  the  Bay  of 
Honduras. 

Sore-throat.  See  Cynanche. 

Sorrel,  common.  See  Jlcetosa. 

Sorrel,  French.  See  Rumex  scutatus. 

Sorrel,  roundleaved.  See  Rumex  scuta- 
tus. 

Sorrel  -wood.  See  Lujula. 

SOUND.  An  instrument  which  surgeons 
introduce  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  to  discover  whether  there  is  a 
stone  in  this  viscus  or  not. 

Sour  dock.   See  Acetosa. 

Southernwood.  See  Abrotanum. 

Sow-bread.  See  Arthanita. 

Sow-breed.  See  Cyclamen. 

SPA  WATER.  This  mineral  water  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  strongly  acidulous  cha- 
lybeate, containing  more  iron  and  carbonic 
acid  than  any  other  mineral  spring.  What 
applies  to  the  use  of  chalybeates  will  ap 
ply  to  this  water. 
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Spain,  peUiiory  of.  See  Pyreihrum. 

Spanish  fly.  See  Cantharides. 

Spanish  liquorice-  See  Gtycvhixa. 

Sparcaxosis.  (From  <r  irttgy  a.a>,  to  swell.) 
A  milkabcess. 

SPART1UM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia.  Order,  Decundria. 

SPAnTiuM  scoparicm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  broom.  See  Ge- 
nista. 

SPASM.  (Spasmus,  from  a-rrnw,  to  draw  ) 
A  spasm  or  convulsion  An  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  that 
state  of  the  contraction  of  muscles  which 
is  not  spontaneously  disposed  10  alternat# 
with  relaxation.  When  the  contractions 
alternate  with  relaxation,  which  are  fre- 
quently and  preternaturally  repeated,  they 
are  called  convulsions.  Spasms  are  distin- 
guished by  authors  into  clonic  and  tonic 
spasms.  In  clonic  spasms,  which  are  the 
true  convulsions,  the  contractions  and  re- 
laxations are  alternate,  as  in  epdepsy  ;  hut 
in  tonic  spasms  the  member  remains  rigid, 
as  in  locked  jaw  See  Convulsion,  Tonic 
spasm,  and  Tetanus. 

SPASMI.  Spasmodic  diseases.  The 
third  order  of  the  class  neuroses  of  Ctillen  ; 
characterised  by  a  morbid  contraction  or 
motion  of  muscular  fibres. 

Spasmodic  colic.  See  Colica. 

Spasmology.  (Spasmoloffia,froma-rttir/no(, 
a  spasm,  and  xofoc,  a  discourse.)  A  trea- 
tise on  convulsions. 

SPASMUS  CYNICUS.  The  spasmus  cy- 
nicus,  or  sardonic  grin,  is  a  convulsive  af- 
fection of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  lips 
on  both  sides,  which  involuntarily  forces 
the  muscles  of  those  parts  into  a  species 
of  grinning  distortion.  If  one  side  only  be 
affected,  the  disorder  is  nominated  tortura 
oris.  When  the  masseter,  buccinator, 
temporal,  nasal,  and  labial  muscles,  are 
involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or  contort- 
ed by  contraction  or  relaxation,  they  form 
a  species  of  malignant  sneer.  It  some- 
times arises  from  eating  hemlock,  or  other 
acrid  poisons,  or  succeeds  to  an  apoplectic 
stroke. 

Spathomele.  (From  o-?nt6>t,  a  sword,  and 
fxuXH,  a  probe.)   An  edged  probe. 

Spatula.  (Dim.  of  spatha,  a  broad  in- 
strument) An  instrument  for  spreading 
salve.  Also  a  name  of  the  herb  spurge- 
wort,  from  its  broad  leaves. 

Spearmint    See  Mentha  sativa. 

Spear-wart,  water-   See  Flammula. 

SPECIFIC.  A  remedy  that  has  an  infal- 
lible efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disorders.  The 
existence  of  such  remedies  is  doubted 

Specillum.  (From  specio,  to  examine.) 
A  probe. 

SPECULUM  ANI.  An  instrument  for 
distending  the  anus  whilst  an  operation  is 
performed  upon  the  parts  within. 

SPECULUM    MATRICIS.     An  instru- 


ment to  assist  in  any  manual  operation  be- 
longing to  the  womb. 

SPECULUM  OCULI.  (Speculum,  from 
specio,  to  view.)  An  instrument  used  by 
oculists  to  keep  the  eyelids  open  and  the 
eye  fixed. 

SPECULUM  ORIS.  An  instrument  to 
force  open  the  mouth. 

Speculum  veneris.  See  Millefolium. 

Speech-  See  Voice. 

Speedwell,  female.  See  Elatine. 

Speedwell,  male.  See  Veronica. 

Speedwell,  mountain    See  Veronica. 

SPERMA-CET1.  (From  tnrtffxa.,  seed, 
a  <T7rtifce,  to  sow,  and  cete  or  cetus,  the 
whale.)  Cetaceum.  An  oily,  concrete, 
crystalline,  semi-transparent  matter,  ob- 
tained from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  of 
several  species  of  whales,  but  principally 
from  the  Physeter  maero  cephalus,  or  sper- 
maceti whale  It  was  formerly  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  many  virtues  were  attribut. 
ed  to  it;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  employed 
in  affections  of  the  lungs,  primae  viae,  kid- 
neys, &c.  as  a  softening  remedy,  mixed 
with  mucilages  It  is  also  employed  by 
stirgeons  as  an  emollient  in  form  of  cerates, 
ointments,  &c. 

SPERMATICA.  Belonging  to  the  testi- 
cle and  ovary,  as  the  spermatic  artery, 
chord  and  veins. 

SPERMATOCELE.  (From  o-mtfjano. 
MXH,  from  a-7riffji.it,  seed,  and  x,»x»,  a  tu- 
mour. )  Epididymis  distensa.  A  swelling  of 
the  testicle  or  epididymis  from  an  accu- 
mulation of  semen.  It  is  known  by  a  swel- 
ling of  those  organs,  pain  extending  to  the 
loins  without  inflammation. 

Spermato  pceetica.  (From  o-nrmxa.,  and 
irouu,  to  make.)  Medicines  which  increase 
the  generation  of  seed- 

SPHACELISMUS.  (From  a^MKt^cr, 
to  gangrene.)  A  gangrene.  Also  a  phre- 
nitis. 

SPHACELUS.  (From  <r<f**.tt,,  to  de- 
stroy.) A  mortification  of  any  part.  See 
Gangrene. 

SPHjENOIDESOS.  (From  trtmv,  a  wedge, 
and  nS'oc,  a  likeness;  because  it  is  fixed  in 
the  cranium  like  a  wedge.)  Os  cuneiforme, 
os  multiforme.  Os  axygos.  Papillare  os.  Ba- 
silare  os.  Os  polymorphos.  Pterygoid  bone. 
The  os  sphenoides,  or  cuneiforme,  as  it  is 
called  from  its  wedge-like  situation  amidst 
the  other  bones  of  the  head,  is  of  a  more 
irregular  figure  than  any  other  bone.  It 
has  been  compared  to  a  bat  with  its  wings 
extended.  This  resemblance  is  but  faint, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find 
any  thing  it  resembles  more. 

We  distinguish  in  this  bone  its  body  or 
middle  part,  and  its  wings  or  sides, 
which  are  much  more  extensive  than  its 
body. 

Each  of  its  wings  or  lateral  processes  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these  the  up- 
permost and  most  considerable  portion, 
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helping  to  form  the  deepest  part  of  the  The  two  latter  are  frequently  united  into 

temporal  fossa  on  each  side,  is  culled  the  one. 

temporal  process.    The  other  portion  makes  Within  the  substance  of  the  os  sphe- 

a  part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  therefore  named  noides,  immediately  under  the  sella  tur- 

the  orbitar  process.   The  back  part  of  each  cica,  we  find  two  cavities,  separated  by  a 

wing,  from  its  running-  out  sharp  to  meet  thin   bony   lamella.     These  are  the  sphe- 

the  os  petrosum,  has  been  called  the  spi-  noidal  sinuses.     They  are  lined  with  'he 

now.  process,-  and  the  two  processes,  which  pituitary  membrane,  and,   like  the  frontal 

stand  out  almost  perpendicular  to  the  ba-  sinuses,  separate   a  mucus  which  passes 

sis  of  the  scull,  have  been  named  pterygoid  into  the  nostrils.     In  some  subjects  there 

or  aliform  processes,  though  they  may  be  is  only  one  cavity;  in  others,  though  more 

said  rather  to  resemble  the  legs  than  the  rarely,  we  find  three. 

wings  of  the  bat.  Each  of  these  processes  In  infants  the  os  sphenoides  is  composed 
has  two  plates  and  a  middle  fossa  facing  of  three  pieces,  one  of  which  forms  the 
backwards;  of  these  plates  the  external  body  of  the  bone  and  its  pterygoid  pro- 
one  is  the  broadest,  and  the  internal  one  cesses,  and  the  other  two  its  lateral  pro- 
the  longest  The  lower  end  of  the  inter-  cesses.  The  clinoid  processes  may  even 
nal  plate  forms  a  kind  of  hook,  over  which  then  be  perceived  in  a  cartilaginous  state, 
passes  the  round  tendon  of  the  muscalus  though  some  writers  have  asserted  the 
cirewnftexus  paluti.  Besides  these>  we  ob-  contrary ;  but  we  observe  no  appearance 
serve  a  sharp  middle  ridge,  which  stands  of  any  sinus. 

out  from  the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  fore  This  bone  is  connected  with  all  the  bones 

part  of  it,  where  it  joins  the  nasal  lamella  of  the  cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa 

of  the  ethmoidal  hone,  is  thin  and  straight;  maxillaria,  ossa  malarum,  ossa  palaii,  and 

the  lower  part  of  it  is  thicker,  and  is  re-  vomer.     Its  uses   may   be  collected   from 

ccived  into  the  vomer.  the  description  we  have  given  of  it. 

The  cavities  observable  on  the  external  SPHENOIDAL  SUTURE.  Sutura  spine- 

surface  of  the  bone,  are  where  it  helps  to  noidalis.     The  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal 

form  the  temporal, nasal,  and  orbitar  fossae,  sutures   are   those    which    surround    the 

It  has  likewise  two  fossse  in  it3  pterygoid  many   irregular    processes   of   these   two 

processes.     Behind  the  edge,  which  sepa-  bones,  and  join  them  to  each  olher  and  to 

rates  these  two  fossa:,  we  observe  a  small  the  rest. 

groove,  made  by  a  branch  of  the  superior  Sphueno-salpingo-staphilinus.    See  Circum- 

maxillary  nerve  in  its  passage  to  the  tern-  flexus. 

poral  muscle.     Besides  these,  it  has  other  Sphccno-staphilijuis.  See  Levator  palati. 

depressions,  which   serve  chiefly  for  the  SrHrcniTis.    (From  o-^>a/g«,  a  globe  ;  so 

origin  of  muscles.  called  from    its   round   head.)     Sphceroce- 

Its  foramina  are  four  on  each  side.  The  phalia  clatior.  Sphxrocephalus.  The  globe- 
three  first  serve  for  the  passage  of  the  op-  thistle. 

tic,  superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  max-  Srn.nnocr.riiALus.     See  Sphxritis. 

illary   nerves;    the   fourth    transmits   the  SphjBBOMa,   (From  j-^a/ga,  a  globe.)     A 

largest  artery  of  the  dura  mater.   On  each  fleshy  globular  protuberance, 

side   we  observe  a  considerable   fissure,  SPIIENO-MAXILLA1US.       An    artery 

which,  from  its  situation,  may  be  called  and  a  fissure  of  the   orbit  of  the  eye  is  so 

the  superior  orbitar  fissure.     Through  it  called. 

pass  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  a  SPHINCTER.    (From   a-^iyFce,  to   shut 

branch  of  the  fifth,  and  likewise  the  sixth  up.)    The  name  of  several  muscles,  whose 

pair.    Lastly,  at  the  basis  of  each   ptery-  office  is  to  shut  or  close  the  aperture  around 

roid  process,  we  observe  a  foramen  which  which  they  are  placed, 

is  named  pterygoidean,  and  sometimes  Vi-  SPHINCTER  ANI.     Sphincter  externus 

diun,  from   Vidius  who  first  described  it.  of  Albinus  and  Douglas.     Sphincter  cuta- 

Through  it  passes  a  branch  of  the  exter-  neus  of  Wmslow,  and  coccigio-cutane'-spinc- 

nal    carotid,    to    be    distributed    to    the  ter  of  Dumas.  A  single  muscle  of  the  anus, 

nose.  which  shuts  the  passage  through  the  anus 

The  os  sphenoides  on  its  internal  surface  into  the  rectum,  and  pulls  down  the  bulb 
affords  three  fossae.  Two  of  these  are  of  the  urethra,  by  which  it  assists  in  eject- 
considerable  ones;  they  are  formed  by  the  ing  the  urine  and  semen.  It  arises  from 
lateral  processes,  and  make  part  of  the  the  skin  and  fat  that  surrounds  the  verge 
lesser  fossae  of  the  basis  of  the  skull.  The  of  the  anus  on  both  sides,  near  as  far  as 
third,  which  is  smaller,  is  on  the  top  of  the  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  ;  the  fibres 
body  of  the  bone,  and  is  called  sella  tur-  arc  gradually  collected  into  an  oval  form, 
cica,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  and  surround  the  extremity  of  the  rectum, 
saddle.  In  this  the  pituitary  gland  is  It  is  inserted  by  a  narrow  point  into  the 
placed.  At  each  of  its  four  angles  is  a  perineum,  acceleratores  urinae,  and  trans- 
process.  They  are  called  the  clinoid  pro-  versi  perinei ;  and  behind  into  the  extrc- 
cesses,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  situ-  mity  of  the  os  coccygis,  by  an  acute  ter- 
ation  into  anterior  and  posterior  processes,  imitation. 
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Sphincter  ani    cutaneus.     See    Sphincter 

ani 

Sphincter    ani    externus.     See    Spincter 

ani. 

Sphincter  ani  intehnus.  Albinus  and 
Douglas  call  the  circular  fibres  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  rectum,  which  surrounds 
its  extremity,  by  this  name. 

Sphincter  cutaneus.  See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sphincter  externus.  See  Sphincter 
ani 

Sphincter  gclb.  The  muscle  which 
contracts  the  top  of  the  throat. 

Sphincter  labiorum.  See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

Sphincter  oris.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

SPHINCTER  VAGINJE.  Constrictor 
cunni  of  Albinus.  Second  muscle  of  the 
clitoris  of  Douglas,  and  auulo-syndesmo-cli- 
toridien  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  sphincter  ani  and  from  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  vagina  near  the  perineum; 
from  thence  it  runs  up  the  side  of  the 
vagina,  near  its  external  orifice,  opposite 
to  the  nymphae,  covers  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  crus  and 
body  or  union  of  the  crura  clitoridis.  Its 
use  is  to  contract  the  mouth  of  the  va- 
gina 

Sphingonta.  (From  o-qiytm,  to  bind.) 
Ads'ringent  medicines 

Sphondylium.  (From  <r?rovfv\oc,  verte- 
bra; named  from  the  shape  of  its  root;  or 
probably  because  it  was  used  against  the 
bite  of  b  serpent  called  c-sronfuA/c)  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  branekursinc.  See 
Ji.mca  ursina. 

SP1C\.  1.  An  car  of  corn.  2.  A  ban- 
dage resembling  an  ear  of  corn. 

Spica  brevis.  Fox-tail  plant. 

Spica  celtica.  See  JVardus  celtict. 

Spica  FjEmina.  Common  lavender. 

Spica  indica    See  JVardus  indica. 

Spica  inguinalis.  A  bandage  for  rup- 
tures in  the  groin. 

Spica  inguinalis  duplex'.  Double  ban- 
dage for  ruptures. 

Spica  mas.  Broad-leaved  lavender. 

Spica  nardi.  See  JVardus  indica. 

Spica  simplex.  A  common  roller  or  ban- 
dage. 

SPIGELIA.  (From  spica,  an  ear  of  corn; 
so  called  from  its  spicated  top.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn  scan 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopeias 
for  the  Spigelia  anthelmia  of  Linnaeus  di- 
rected as  an  anthelmintic ;  its  virtues  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Indian  pink. 
See  Spigelia  maHlandica. 

Spigelia  anthelmia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  spigelia  of  some  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Spigelia. 

Spigelia  lonicera.  See  Spigelia  mari- 
Jandica. 


SPIGELIA  MAR1LAND1CA.     Spigt 

lonicera.  Perennial  worm-grass,  or  indmn 
pink  Spigelia  marilandica  ot  Linnaeus; — 
caule  tetragono,  foliia  omnibus  oppoiitit. 
The  whole  of  this  plant,  but  mos.  com- 
monly the  root,  is  employed  as  an  anthel- 
mintic by  the  Indians  and  inhabitants  of 
America.  Dr.  Hope  has  written  in  favour 
of  this  plant,  in  continued  and  remitting 
low  worm-fevers ;  besides  its  property  of 
destroying  the  worms  in  primae  viae,  it 
acts  as  a  purgative. 

Spigelian  lobe.   See  Liver. 

Spignel.  See  Jiteum  uthutnanticunu 

Spike.  See  JVardus  inthca 

Spikenard.  See  JVardus  indica. 

Spilanthus  acmella.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  balm-leaved  spilanthus,  which 
possesses  a  bitter  taste  and  a  fragrant 
smell.  The  herb  and  seed  are  said  to  be 
diuretic  and  menagogue,  and  useful  in 
dropsies,  jaundice,  fluor  albus,  and  calcu- 
lous complaints. 

SPINA.  (  Quasi  speculina,  dim.  of  spica.) 
1.  A  thorn.  2.  The  back-bone;  so  called 
from  the  thorn-like  processes  of  the  verte- 
brae.    3.  The  shin-bone. 

Spina  acida.  See  Berberis. 

Spina  acuta    The  hawthorn. 

Spina  jegyptiaca.  The  Egyptian  thorn 
or  sloe-tree.     See  Mimosa. 

Spina  alba.  The  white-thorn  tree. 

Spina  arabica.  The  chardon  or  Arabian 
thistle 

SPINA  BIFIDA.  Hydrops  medulla  spi- 
nalis. Hydrocele  spinalis.  Hydroraclutis  spi- 
nosa.  A  tumour  upon  the  spine  of  new- 
born children  immediately  about  the  lower 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  upper  parts  of 
the  sacrum  ;  at  fust,  it  is  of  a  dark  blue 
colour  ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  increases 
in  size,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  becoming  perfectly 
diaphanous. 

From  the  surface  of  this  tumour  a  pel- 
lucid watery  fluid  sometimes  exudes,  and 
this  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  It  is  always  attended  with 
a  weakness,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  The 
opening  of  it  rashly  has  proved  quickly 
fatal  to  the  child.  Talpius,  therefore, 
strongly  dissuades  us  from  attempting  this 
operation.  Acrel  mentions  a  case  where 
a  nurse  rashly  opened  a  tumour,  which,  as 
she  described  it,  was  a  blood  bag  on  the 
back  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
in  bigness  equal  to  a  hen's  egg,  in  two 
hours  after  which  the  child  died.  From 
the  dissection  it  appeared  that  the  bladder 
laid  in  the  middle  of  the  os  sacrum,  and 
consisted  of  a  coat,  and  some  strong  mem- 
brane, which  proceed  from  a  long  fissure 
of  the  bones.  The  extremity  of  the  spinal 
marrow  lay  bare,  and  the  spinal  duct,  in 
the  os  sacrum,  was  uncommonly  wide,  and 
distended  by  the  pressure  of  the  waters. 
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Upon  tracing  it  to  the  head,  the  brain  was 
found  nearly  in  its  natural  state,  bin  the 
ventricles  coniained  so  much  water  lhat 
the  infnndibuliini  was  quite  distended  with 
it,  and  ihe  passage  between  the  thud  and 
fourth  ventricle  was  greatly  enlarged. 

He  likewise  takes  notice  of  another 
case,  where  a  child  lived  about  eight  years 
labouring  under  this  complaint,  during 
which  time  it  seemed  to  enj  y  tolerable 
hetlth,  though  pale.  Nothing  seemed 
amiss  in  him,  but  such  a  deg.ee  of  debility 
as  rendered  him  incapable  to  stand  on  his 
legs. 

The  tumour,  as  in  the  former  case,  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  os  sacrum,  of  the  big- 
ness of  a  man'sfisl,  with  little  discolouring; 
and  upon  pressing  it  became  less.  When 
opened  it  was  found  full  of  water,  and  the 
coats  were  the  same  as  in  the  former,  but 
the  separation  of  the  bones  was  very  con- 
siderable The  spinal  marrow,  under  ihe 
tumour,  was  as  small  as  a  puck-thread,  and 
rigid  ;  but  there  were  no  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  brain. 

Spina  burohi  monspeliensis.  Ever- 
green privet. 

SPINA  CERVINA.  (So  called  from 
its  thorns  resembling  those  of  the  stag  ) 
JthamnuB  catharticus.  Rhamnus  solutivus. 
Spina  infectoria.  Cervispina.  Purging 
buckthorn.  The  fruit  or  berries  of  this 
shrub,  Rhamnus  catharticus  of  Linnaeus  : — 
spinis  terminalibus  Jloribus  quadrafidis  di- 
oicis,  foliis  ovatis,  c utile  erecto,  have  been 
long  received  into  the  materia  medica  : 
they  contain  a  pulpy  deep  green  juice,  of 
a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  a  bitterish,  acrid, 
nauseous  taste,  which  operate  briskly  by 
stool,  producing  thirst,  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  severe  gri pings, 
unless  some  diluting  liquor  be  drank  plen- 
tifully after  it :  at  present  it  is  rarely  pre- 
scribed except  as  a  drastic  purge.  The 
dose  is  said  to  be  about  20  of  the  fresh 
berries  in  substance  ;  twice  or  thrice  that 
number  in  decoction  ;  a  drachm  or  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  dried  berries;  an  ounce 
of  the  expressed  juice  or  half  an  ounce  of 
the  rob  or  extract,  obtained  by  inspissating 
the  j  nice. 

Spina  hihci.  The  goats-thorn  of  France 
yielding  gum  tragacanth. 

Spina  infectoria.  See  Spina  cervina. 

Spina      purgatrix.  The      purging 

thorn. 

Spina  solstitialis.  The  calcitrapa  offi- 
cinalis     Barnahv's  thistle. 

SPINA  VENTOSA.  (The  term  of  spi- 
na seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Arabians  to  this  disorder,  because  it  occa- 
sions a  prickling  in  the  flesh  like  the  punc- 
tual* of 'horns  ;  and  the  epithet  ventom  is 
added,  because,  upon  touching  the  tumour, 
it  seems  to  be  filled  with  wind,  though  this 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  distention.)     Spinx 


ventositas.  Teredo.  Fungus  articuli.  Ar- 
throcace.  Siderutio  ossis.  Cancer  ossis. 
Gungnena  ossis,  and  some  French  authors 
exostosis.  When  children  are  the  subjects 
of  this  disease,  M.  Severinus  calls  it  Pxdar~ 
throcace.  A  tumour  arising  from  an  inter- 
nal caries  of  a  bone  It  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  caipus  and  tarsus,  and  is 
known  by  a  continual  pain  in  the  bone, 
and  a  red  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  has 
a  spongy  feel. 

Spinachia    See  Spinacia. 

Spinacia.  (From  niravia.,  Spain,  whence 
it  originally  came,  or  from  its  spinous 
seed.)  Spinachia.  Spmage.  Tins  plant 
Spinacia  oleracea  of  Linnaeus  is  sometimes 
directed  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  cure 
of  phthisical  complaints  ;  made  in-'o  a 
poultice,  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  adding 
some  oil,  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient. 
As  an  article  of  food  it  may  be  considered 
as  similar  to  cabbage  and  other  oleraceous 
plants.    See  Brassica  capitata. 

Spinacia  oleiiacea.  The  systematic 
name  of  spinage.  See  Spinacia. 

Spin;e  crates.  The  spine  of  the 
back. 

Spin*:  ventositas.  A  caries  or  decay 
of  a  hone. 

Spinal  marrow.  See  Medulla  spinalis. 

SPINALIS  CERVICIS.  This  muscle, 
which  is  situated  close  to  the  vertebras 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  back,  arises,  by  distinct  ten- 
dons, from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and,  ascending  obliquely  under  the 
complexus,  is  inserted,  by  small  tendons, 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sixth, 
fif'h,  fourth,  third,  and  second  vertebrae  of 
the  neck. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  neck  obliquely 
backwards. 

Spinalis  colli.     See  Semi-spinalis  colli. 

SPINALIS  DORSI.  Transversalis  dorsi 
of  Winslow  and  interepineux  of  Du- 
mas. This  is  the  name  given  by  Albinus 
to  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  mass,  which  is 
situated  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
back  and  the  inner  side  of  the  longissimus 
dorsi. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  uppermost  ver- 
tebrae of  the  loins,  and  the  lowermost  ones 
of  the  back,  and  is  inserted  into  ihe  spinous 
processes  of  the  nine  uppermost  vertebrae 
of  the  back. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebrae,  and  to 
assist  in  raising  the  spine. 

Sitnales  Lu>fnon.L'M.  Muscles  of  the 
loins. 

SPINE.  (Spina,  from  spina,  thorn ; 
so  called  from  the  spine-like  processes  of 
the  vertebrae.)  Spin*  dorsi.  Columna 
spinalis.  Columna  vertebrulis.  A  bony 
column  or  pillar  extending  in  the  posterior 
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part  of  the  trunk  from  the  great  occipital  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints;  oil  of  le- 
foramen  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  composed  of  mon,  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  two  fluid- 
twenty-four  bones  called  vertebrae.  See  drachms."  Mix.  A  stimulating  antispai- 
Vertebrae.  modic   and  sudorific   in  very  general  use 

Spixosa.  See  Spina  bifida.  to  smell  at   in   faintings  and    lowness  of 

Spinoscm      syhiacum.  The     Syrian   spirits.     It  is  exhibited  internally  in  ner- 

broom.  vous  affections,  hysteria,  and  weakness  of 

Spirjea  africana.  African  meadow  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
sweet.  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

SPIREA.  (From  spira,  a  pillar;  so  Spimtus  ammom.i:  fibtidus.  Fetid 
named  from  its  spiral  stalk.)  Meadow  spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  called  spi. 
sweet.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  ritus  volatilis  fatidus  "  Take  of  spirit 
the  Linn  jean  s\stem.  Class,  Pentagynia.  of  ammonia,  two  pints;  assaftrtida,  two 
Order,  Icosandria.  ounces"     Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  then 

Spirea  filipexdula.  The  systematic  by  a  gentle  fire  distil  a  pint  and  a  half 
name  of  the  officinal  dropwort.  See  Fili  into  a  cooled  receiver.  A  stimulating  an« 
pendula.  tispasmodic,  often  exhibited   to  children 

Spihea  uemaria.  The  systematic  against  convulsions,  and  to  gouty  and 
name  of  the  meadow  sweet.  See  U/ma-  asthmatic  persons  The  dose  is  from  half 
via.  a  fluiddrarhtn  to  a  drachm. 

SPIRIT.  Spiritus.  This  name  was  Spiritot  ammosib  sccctkatus.  Succt- 
formerly  given  by  chemists  to  all  volatile  nated  spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known 
substances  collected  by  distillation.  Three  by  the  names  of  eau  de  luce:  Spvitw. 
principal  kinds  were  distinguished  :  inflam-  salis  ammoniacce  succinnlits  .-  Liquor  cor- 
mable  or  ardent  spirits,  acid  spirits,  and  nu  cervi  succinatus.  "Take  of  rnastich, 
alkaline  spirits.  The  word  spirit  is  now  three  drachms; alcohol, ninefluiddrachms; 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  alcohol.         oil  of  lavender,  fourteen    minims  ;  oil  of 

Spiritus  jetheris  nitrici.  Spiritus  amber,  four  minims;  solution  of  ammo- 
(gtheris  nitrosi.  Spiritus  nitri  dulcis.  A  nia,  ten  fluidounces."  Macerate  the  mas- 
febrifuge,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  com-  tich  in  the  alcohol  that  it  may  dissolve, 
pound  mostly  administered  in  asthenia,  and  pour  oft' the  clear  tincture,  to  this  add 
nervous  affections,  disuria,  and  calculous  the  remaining  articles,  and  shake  them 
affections.  together.  This  preparation  is  a  compound 

Spiritus  .t.theris  vrrnioLicr.  Spi-  succinate  of  ammonia.  It  is  much  es- 
riittt  vitrioli  dulcis.  A  diaphoretic,  anti-  teemed  as  a  stimuh.nt  and  nervine  medt- 
spasmodic,  and  tonic  preparation,  mostly  cine.jand  is  employed  internally  and  exter- 
exhibited  in  nervous  debility  and  weakness  nally  against  spasms,  hysteria,  syncope, 
of  the  primae  viae,  vertigo,  and  the  stings  of  insects.     The 

Spiritus  jetheris  vitrjolici  aIioma-  dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  half  a  fluid- 
•nccs.       An    excellent   stimulating    and  drachm. 

stomachic  compound,  which  is  administer-  Spiritus  anisi.  Spirit  of  aniseed, 
ed  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  Formerly  called  spiritus  anisi  compositus  i 
affections.  Aqua  seminum  anisi  composita.     "  Take  of 

Spiritus  jethehis  vitrioiici  compo-  aniseed,  bruised,  half  a  pound  ;  proof  spi. 
sitts.  A  stimulating  anodyne,  supposed  rit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
to  be  the  celebrated  liquor  mineralis  an-  empyreuma."  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
odynus  of  Hoffman.  It  is  exhibited  in  fe-  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  A  stimu- 
vers,  nervous  affections,  hysteria,  &c. ;  lating  carminative  and  stomachic  calcu- 
and  in  most  cases  of  fever  where  medicines  lated  to  relieve  flatulency,  borborygmus, 
are  rejected  by  the  stomach,  this  is  of  in-  colic,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bow- 
finite  service.  els.     The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm 

Spiritus  ammoxi.t;.  Spirit  of  ammo-  to  a  drachm, 
uia.  Formerly  called  spiritus  salis  am-  Spiritus  armoracije  compositus.  Com- 
vwniaci  dulcis.  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci.  pound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  formerly 
"Take  of  rectified  spirit,  two  pints  ;  solu-  called  spiritus  raphani  compositus:  Jqua 
tion  of  ammonia,  a  pint."  Mix.  A  sti-  raphani  composita.  "Take  of  horse-radish 
mulating  antispasmodic  exhibited  in  cases  root,  fresh  and  sliced,  dried  orange  peel, 
of  asphyxia,  asthenia,  and  in  nervous  dis-  of  each  a  pound;  nutmegs,  bruised,  half  an 
eases,  but  mostly  used  as  an  external  sti-  ounce;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  suflfi- 
mulant  against  rheumatism,  sprains  and  cient  to  prevent  empyreuma."  Macerate 
bruises.  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle 

Spiritus  ammosle  aromaticus.  Aro-  fire.  A  very  warm  stimulating  compound 
matic  spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known  given  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  spasmodic 
by  the  name  of  spiritus  ammonia  compo-  affections  of  the  stomach  and  in  scorbutic 
situs:  Spiritus  volatilis  aromaticus:  Spi-  disorders.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
rititt    salis  volatilis  oleosvi         "Take  of  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 
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Spiritus  cami'iior.v..  Spirit  of  camphor. 
Formerly  known  by  :  lie  names  of  spiritus 
cnm/>/io'uiua  :  Spiritus  vinosut  cutnphorutns  : 
Sbirilut  vini  cumphorotus;  "  Take  of  cam- 
pho  lour  ounces;  rectified  spirit,  two 
pints"  Mix,  that  the  camphor  may  be 
dissolved..  A  stimulating  medicine,  used 
as  an  external  application  against  chil- 
blains, rheumatism,  palsy,  numbness,  and 
ga  igrene. 

Spiritus  cardi  Spirit  of  carraway. 
Formerly  called  uquaseminumcarui  "  Take 
of  carraway-seed.s,  bruised,  a  pound  and 
halt;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  j  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate 
for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  pen- 
ile fire  The  dose  is  from  a  fluiddrachm  to 
bait  an  ounce. 

Si'iinti  s  ciNNAMOsir.  Spirit  of  cinna- 
mon Formerly  called  aqua  cinnamomi 
spirituoiu.  Aqua  cinnamomi  fortis.  "  Take 
of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  a  pound;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma."  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Spirit  of 
cinnamon  is  mostly  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  carminatives  to  give  a  pleasant 
flavour;  it  may  be  exhibited  alone  as  a 
carminative  and  stimulant.  The  dose  is 
from  a  fluiddrachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  roiiNu  cervi.  See  Liquor  cur- 
bonalis  ammonite. 

Spirits s  .iunipeiu  compositus.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  juniper.  Formerly  called 
aqua  juniper*  composite*.  "  Take  of  juniper- 
berries,  bruised,  ;i  pound;  carraway-seeds, 
bruised,  fennel-seeds,  bruised,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  half;  waier  sufficient  lo  prevent 
empyreuma."  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 

Spiritus  LAVKMiirL^.  Spirit  of  laven- 
der. Formerly  called  spiritus  lavendulce 
simplex.  "  Take  of  fresh  lavender  flow- 
ers, two  pounds;  rectified  spirit,  a  gal- 
lon; water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreu- 
ma." Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  disiil 
a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Though  mostly 
used  as  a  perfume,  this  spirit  may  be  given 
internally   as    a    stimulating   nervine  and 

Sntispasmodic.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid- 
rachm  to  half  an  ounce. 
Spiritus  lavexdula  compositus.  Com- 
pound  spirit  of  lavender.  Formerly  call- 
ed spiritus  lavendulce  compositus  matt/iix. 
"  Take  of  spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints; 
spirit  of  rosemary,  a  pint;  cinnamon  bark, 
bruised,  nutmegs,  bruised,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  red  saunders  wood,  sliced,  an 
ounce."  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  An  elegant  and  useful  antispas- 
modic, and  stimulant  in  very  general  use 
against  nervous  diseases,  lownessot  spirits, 
and  weakness  of  the  stomach,  taken  on  a 
lump  of  sugar 

SrntiTLs  1. 1  MBHK'onuM.  The  spirit  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  the  earth 
v  orm  is  similar  to  hartshorn. 


Spiritus  menths  piperitje.  Spirit  of 
peppermint.  Formerly  tailed  spiritus  men- 
thx  piperitidis  ■■  Aqua  menthx  pipcritidis 
spiritiwsa,  "  Take  of  peppermint;  dried, 
a  po»nd  and  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma."* 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon 
by  a  gentle  fire.  This  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  the  peppermint  wild  the  sti- 
mulating virtues  of  the  spirit.  The  dose 
from  one  fluiddrachm  to  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  menth.t?  firtdis.  Spirit  of 
spearmint.  Formerly  called  spiritus  men- 
thx sativx :  Aqua  menthx  vulgaris  spiri- 
tuosa.  "  T;.ke  of  spearmint,  diiid,  a 
pound  and  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma." 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil 
a  gallon.  This  is  most  .  ommonly  added  lo 
carminative  or  antispasmodic  draughts, 
and  seldom  exhibited  ^alone.  The  dose 
from  one  fluiddrachm  to  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  jmilleit-iiauim.  A  fluid  vola- 
tile alkali,  whose  virtues  are  similar  to 
hartshorn. 

Spiritus  juynderkri.  See  Liquor  ace- 
tatis  ammonix. 

Spiritus  mtkisticje.  Spirit  of  nutmeg. 
Formerly  called  aqua  nucis  moschatx. 
"  Take  of  nutmegs,  bruised,  iwn  ounces  ; 
proof  spirit,  a  gallon;  water  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma."  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 
A  stimulating  and  agreeable  spirit  pos- 
sessing the  virtues  of  the  nutmeg.  The 
dose  from  one  fluiddrachm  to  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  nitri  dulcis.  See  Spiritus 
xtheris  nitrici. 

Spiritus  nitri  duplex,  The  nitrous 
acid.  See  Acidum  nitrosnm  and  jVitric 
acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  fumans.  See  Acidum 
nitrosum  and  Nitric  acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  olaubeui.  See  Acidum 
nitrosum  and  Nitric  acid 

Spiritus  nitri  simplex.  The  dilute 
nitrous  acid.  See  Acidum  nitrosum  dilu- 
turn. 

Spiritus  nitri  vulgaris.  This  is  now 
called  acidum  nitrosum  dilutum. 

Spiritus  pihentu.  Spirit  of  pimento. 
Formerly  called  spiritus  pimento.  "  Take 
of  allspice,  bruised,  tv\o  ounces  ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  io  pre- 
vent empyreuma."  Macerate  for  24  hours, 
and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  A 
stimulating  aromatic  tincture  mostly  em- 
ployed  with  adstringent  and  carminative 
medicines.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid- 
drachm !o  half  an  ounce 

Spiritus  puleoii.  Spirit  of  penny -roy- 
al. Formerly  called  aqua  pulegii  spirituo- 
sa.  ".  Take  of  pennyroyal,  dried,  a  pound 
and  h  If;  proof  spin  ,  a  gallon';  w.  ter 
sufficient  to  present  empyreuma."  M  ce- 
rate for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire.  This  is  in  very  general  use 
f  5  E 
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as   an  emmcnagogue   amongst  the   lower  when  the  stomach  is   empty,  and  smaller 

orders.     It  possesses  nervine  and  carmina-  when  it  is  compressed,  or  evacuated  by  i 

tire  virtues.   The  dose  is  from  hulf  a  fluid-  full  stomach, 
drachm  to  h.ilf  an  ounce.  It  should  particularly  beremcmb  r<  dot 

Spiritus  hector.     Boerhaave  and  oilier  this  visctis,  that  it  is  convex  towards  the 

chemists  give  this  i.ame  to  a  very  attcnua-  ribs,  and  concave  internally:  also,  that  it 

ted  principle,  in  which  the  smell   of  odo-  has  an  excavation,  into   which  vessels  are 

rant  bodies  peculiarly  resides.     Now  call-  insetted. 
ed  aroma.  It  is  connected  with  the  following  parts; 

Sp,ritus  rorismarini.     Spirit  of   rose-  1    With   the  stomach,  by  a  ligament  and 

mary.    "  Take  of  rosemary  tops,  fresh,  a  short  vessels.     V.   With  the  omentum,  and 

pound  and   half;  proof    spirit,    a    gallon;  the  left  kidney.     3.  With   the  diaphragm, 

water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma."  by  a  portion  of  the  peritonaeum      4    With 

Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  the  beginning  of  the  pancreas,  by  vessels, 

by  a  gentle  fire.     A  very   fragrant   spirit,  5.   With  the  colon,  by  a  ligament. 


mostly  employed  for  external  purposes  in 
conjunction  with  other  resolvents. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  Aauosus.  See 
Liquor  carbonalvs  ammonia. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  dulcis.  See 
Spiritus  ammonia.    ' 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  simplex.  See 
Liquor  carbonatus  ammonia 


In  man  the  spleen  >s  covered  with  one 
simple,  firm  membrane,  arising  from  the 
peritonaeum,  which  adheres  to  the  spleen, 
very  firmly,  by  the  intervention  of  cellular 
structure. 

The  vessels  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenic 
artery  coming  from  the  celiac  ar'cry, 
which,  considering  ihe  size  of  the  spleen, 


Spiritus  salis   glauderi.     See    Jlcidum  is  much   larger    than  is  requisite  for  the 

muriaticum  mere  nutrition  of  it.     This  goes  by  serpen- 

Spiritus  salis  marini.     See  Acidwn  mu-  tine  movements,  out  of  its  course,  over  the 

riaticum.  pancreas,  and  behind  the  stomach, and  after 

Spiritus  tini  rectificatus.     See  Alko-  having  given  off  branches  to   the  adjacent 

hoi.     Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  in  general  parts,    it  is  inserted  into  the  concave  sur- 

use  to   dissolve   resinous  and  other  medi-  face  of  the   spleen.     It  is  afterwards  divi- 

cines.     It  is  seldom  exhibited  internally,  ded  into  smaller  branches,  which  arc  again 

though  it  exists  in  the  diluted  state  in  all  divided  into  other  yet  smaller,  delivering 

vinous  and  spirituous  liquors.  their  blood  immediately  to  the  veins,  but 

Spiritus  vixi   tenuior.       Proof    spirit,  emitting  it  no    where  else.     The  veins,  at 

which  is  half  the  strength  of  rectified,  is  length,  come  together  into  one,  called  the 

much    employed   for    preparing   tinctures  splenic  vein,  and  having  received  the  large 

of  genuine  resinous  juices,  barks,  roots,  coronary    vein    of  the    stomach,    besides 


others,    it    constitutes    the    left    principal 
branch  of  the  vena  portje. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small ; 
they  surround  the  arteries  with  their 
branches;  they  come  from  the  particular 
plexus,    which  is  formed  of  the  posterior 


&c. 

Spiritus  vitrioli    See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Spiritus  vitrioli  tulcis.    See    Spiritus 
eetheris  vitriolici. 

Spiritus  volatilis  fostidus.     See    Spi- 
ritus ammonia  fcetidus. 

Spissamentcm.     (From  spisso,  to  thick-  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  great 
en.)     A  substance  put   into  oils  and  oint-   intercostal  nerve, 
ments  to  make  them  thick.  Lymphatic  vessels  are  almost  only  se  n 

Spitting-  of  blood  See  Hamatemesis  and  creeping  along  the  surface  of  the  human 
hamoptysis.  spleen. 

Splanchnic  a.  (From  o-Trxa^vov,  an  The  use  of  spleen  has  not  hitherto  been 
intestine.)  Remedies  for  diseased  bow-  determine!  ;  yet  if  its  situation  and  fabric 
els.  be  reg'arded,  one  would  imagine  its  use  to 

SPLANCHNOLOGY.     (From   airxttfy.   consist  chiefly  in  affording  some  assistance 
vey,    an    entrail,    and    mj/oc,  a    discourse.)    to  the  stomach  during  the  progress  of  di- 
Splanchnology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  vis-   gestion. 
cera.  Spleentcort.  See  Ceterach. 

SPLANCHNIC  NERVE.  The  great  in-  Sfi.enalgia.  (From  o-^-akv,  the  spleen, 
tercostal  nerve    See  In  lex  costal  nerve.  and  aKyot,  pain.)     A  pain  m  the  spleen  or 

SPLEEN       Zttkhv.      Lien.     The   spleen    its  region 
or  milt  is  a  spongy  viscus  of  a  livid  colour,        Si'lknt.tica.     (From  o-rrkw,  the  spleen.) 
and    so    variable    in    form,    situation,  and    Med.cines   which    relieve  diseases   of  the 
magnitude,  that  it    is  hard  (o  determine    spleen. 

either.     Nevertheless,  in  a  healthy  man  it        SPLENITIS.  (From      <r7rx>,r,        the 

is  always  placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left  spleen.)  Inflammation  of  the  spleen.  A 
hypocondnum,  between  the  eleventh  and  genus  of  disease' in  the  class  pyrexia:  and 
twelfth  false  ribs.  Is  circumfen  nee  is  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen  ;  characterized 
oblong  and  round,  resembling  an  oval  by  pyrexia,  tension,  heat,  tumour,  and 
figure.    It  is  larger,  to  speak  generally,  pain  in  the  left  bypochondrium,  increased 
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by  pressure.     This  disease,  according  to  ed  Douglas,  and  the  ge ne«Mff']teJ: 
iJncker,  comes  on  with  a  remarkable  .hi-  in  describing  these  two  portion,  as  one 
wring,  succeeded  by  a  most  intense  heat,  muscle,  especially  as  they  are  intimately 
and  vely  great  thirst  ;   a  pain  and  tamour  united  near  their  origin, 
arc   perceived  „.  the  left  hypochondrium,       When  this  muscle  acts     ngly,       duvv. 
ami  the    paroxysms  for   the  most  part  as-  the   head  and  upper  vertebra  of  the  n^cfe 
sume  a  quartan    form  ;  when    the  patients   ob  iquely  backwards ;  wl  en  both .act,  .hey 
expose  themselves  for  a   little   to  the  free   pull  the  head  directly  backwards. 
Sir,    their   extremit.es    immediately  grow       Splenium.      (From   *™ ^H  *   Irs  of 
very  cold.     If  an  hsmorrbagy  happen,  the  so  calk  d  from    its  efficacy   in  dtsordcrs  ot 
blood  flows  out  of  the  left   nostril.      The  the  spleen  )     1    Spleen  wort.      2.  A  com- 
other  svmptoms  are  the  same  with  those  of  press  shaped  like  the  spleen 
the  hepatitis.     Like  the  liver,  the  spleen       Splemus  capitis^  See Splemus. 
often  is  also  subject  to  a  chrome  inflamma-       Sminus.com.  See  Splermu. 
tionwhtch  often  happens  after  agues,  and       SPLENOCELB.  (Fron,~x,,r  thespleen 
is  called  the  ague  cake,  though   that  name   and  *nto,  a  tumour.)     A    rupture  ot  the 
is  also  frequently  given  to  a  scirrhous  tti-  spleen. 

riiourofthe  liver  succeeding  intermittents.  SPLINT.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  tin, 
The  causes  Of  this  disease  are  in  general  or  strong  pasteboard  employed  t"'"  P^- 
the  same  wall  those  of  other  inflammatory  venting  the  e.  ds  of  broken  bones  from 
disorders  ;  but  those  which  determine  the  moving,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  process  oy 
inflammation  to  that  particular  part  more  which  fractures  unite. 

than  another,  are  very  much  unknown.  Sfodium.  2W"».  The  spodium  ot 
It  attacks  persons  of  a  very  plethoric  Dioscondes  and  ot  Galen  are  now  not 
and  sanguine  habtt  of  body  rather  than  known  in  the  shops  It  ,s  said  to  have 
otners    °  been  produced  by  burning  cadmia  alone 

SPLENITIS.  (From  m»v,  thespleen;  in  the  furnace;  for  having  thrown  it  in 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  small  pieces  into  the  fire,  near  the  nozzle 
the  spleen,  or  according  to  some  it  derives  of  the  bellows,  they  blow  the  most _  tine 
its  name  from  splemum,  a  ferula,  or  splint,  and  subtle  parts  against  the  root  ot  the 
which  surgeons  apply  to  the  sides  of  a  furnace;  and  what  was  reflected  from 
fractured  bone.)  Splemus  capitis  and  thence  was  called  ,podntm  It  differed. 
splemus  colli  of  Albinus,  and  cervico-dorsi-  from  the  pompholyx  in  not  being  so  pure, 
mastoidien  et  dovso-trachelien  of  Dumas,  and  in  being  more  heavy.  Plmy  disun- 
The  splenius  is  a  flat,  broad,  and  oblong  guishes  several  kinds  of  it,  as  thai  ot  cop 
muscle,  in  part  covered  by  the  upper  part  per,  silver,  gold,  and  lead, 
of  the  trapezius,  and  obliquely  situated  be-  gpronruM  arabum.  Burnt  ivory  or  ivory 
tween  the  back  of  the  ear,  and  the  lower  b»ck. 
and  posterior  part  of  the  neck.  S,onioi  oaecoauK.     The   white  dung 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  four  or  five  of  do;;s. 
superior  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal       Spoliarium.       A    private    room    at  the 
vertebra:;  tendinous  and  fleshy   from  the  baths. 

last  of  the  neck,  and  tendinous  from  the  Spondtliu*.  (From  '™^«.  »  ™£ 
Ugamentum  colli,  or  rather  the  tendons  of  tebra;  so  named  from  the  shape  ofrts 
the  two  splenii  unite  here  inseparably;  root,  or  probably  because  it  »•*««« 
but  about  the  second  or  third  vertebra  of  against  the  bite  of  a  serpent  called  «w- 
the  neck  they  recede  from  each  other,  Aw.)  The  herb  Mf^tow^^ve 
so  that  part  'of  the  complexus  may  be  Spoxdylus.  SWi*®-.  ,  Some  have 
»  r  thought    fit    to   call   the    spine,  or  back- 

It  '  is  inserted,  by  two  distinct  tendons,  bone  thus,  from  the  shape  and  fitness  ot  the 
into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  two  vertebrae,  to  move  every  way  upon  one 
first  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  sending  off  some  another, 
few  fibres  to  the  complexus  and  levator  Sponge.  See  Spongia. 
scapula;  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  Spmge-tent.  See  SPm&a  P™Par%*nn„e 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  SPONGIA.  2».>JJc,  «">r'f;  ^nldi* 
pmcess.  andP  into  a  ridge  on  the  occipital  A  sea  l""^^^^? 
bone,  where  it  joins  with  the  root  of  that  of  Linmrus;  the  hab itations  onjjeett. 
nrnress  Burnt  sponge  is   said  to   cure  etRctuai  y 

1  This  muscle  may  easily  be  separated  the  bronchocele  and  to  be  of  infinite 
into  two  parts.  Eustachius  and  Fallopius  utility  .«  "^"^^^t^SSS 
were  aware  of  this;  Winslow  has  distin-  tents  are  employed  by  surgeons  to  dilate 
guished  them  into  the  superior  and  inferior  fistulous  uxers,  &e  svstematic 

portions  ;  and  Albinus  has  described  them  Spuria  officinalis  ^systematic 
L  two  distinct  muscles,  calling  that  part  name  of  the  •Pnn«JP?%%2£  SnOTlffe 
which  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  Spongia  ™^*"£  ^'P™  5S£ 
and  os  occipitis,  splenius  capitis,  and  that  Sponge  tent.  ihisis or™' 'by  dmp  ng 
which  is  inserted  into  the  vertebra:  of  the  p.eces  of  »P°"^  'n.h<*  "^  "™£*s 
neck,  splemus  colli.    We  have  here  follow-  trum    cers   compositum,   and    pressing 
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them  between  two  iron  plates.  As  soon 
as  cold,  the  substance  thus  formed  may 
he  cut  into  pieces  of  any  shape.  It  was 
formerly  used  for  dilating  small  openings, 
lor  which  it  was  well  adapted,  us  when 
i  he  wax  melted,  the  elasticity  of  the  sponge 
made  it  expand  and  distend  the  opening, 
in  which  it  had  been  put.  Mr.  Cooper 
informs  us  that  the  best  modern  surgeons 
seldom  employ  it. 

Si'oxcia  usta.  Burnt  sponge.  "  Cut 
the  sponge  into  pieces,  and  beat  it  that 
any  extraneous  matters  may  be  separated  ; 
then  bum  it  in  a  close  vessel  until  it  be- 
comes black  and  friable  ;  lastly  rub  it  to 
a  very  fine  powder."  This  preparation  is 
exhibited  with  bark  in  the  cure  of  scro- 
phulous  complaints,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  a  lozenge  which  has  been  known  to 
cure  the  bronchocele  in  many  instances. 
The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

SPOXGIOSA  OSSA.  Ossa  turbinate 
inferiora.  These  bones  are  situated  in  the 
under  part  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  they 
are  of  a  triangular  form  and  spongy  ap- 
pearance, resembling  the  os  spongiosum 
superius;  externally  they  are  convex  ;  in- 
ternally they  are  concave  ;  the  convexity 
is  placed  towards  the  septum  nasi,  and 
concavity  outwards.  The  under  edge  of 
each  bone  is  placed  horizontally  near  the 
outer  part  of  the  nose,  and  ending  in  a 
sharp  point  behind.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone  are  two  processes,  the  anterior  of 
which  ascends  and  forms  part  of  the  la- 
crymal  groove,  and  the  posterior  descends 
and  forms  a  hook  to  make  pant  of  the  natx- 
illary  sinus. 

The  connexion  of  this  bone  is  to  the  os 
maxillare,  os  palali  and  os  unguis  by  a  dis- 
tinct suture  in  the  young  subject ;  but  in 
the  adult,  by  a  concretion  of  substance. 

The  ossa  spongiosa  afford  a  large  surface 
for  extending  tiie  organ  of  smell  by  allow- 
ing the  membrane  of  the  nose  to  be  ex- 
panded, upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  dispersed. 

In  the  fixtus,  these  bones  are  almost 
complete. 

Spongiosum  os.  1.  The  ethmoid  bone. 
2.  See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

Sfongoides.  (2,iaroy&jii£;i(,  from  d<sr'jy. 
yc;,  a  sponge,  and  uS'®",  forma,  a  shape.) 
Is  the  same  as  Os  cribriforme,  because  it 
is  hollow  and  porous  like  a  sponge  or 
sieve. 

SPORADIC.  (Sporadicus,  from  <r7rupu, 
to  sow.)  An  epithet  for  such  infectious 
and  other  diseases  as  seize  a  few  persons 
at  any  time  or  season. 

Spotted  lungwort.  See  Pulmonaria. 
SPRUCE.      1.  A   particular  species   of 
fir.     2.  A  fermented  liquor  called  spruce- 
beer  prepared  from  the  spruce  fir.     P>om 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains, 
it  is  fo'ind  a  useful  antiscorbutic. 
Spurge  flux    See  Thymalxa. 
Spurge  laurel.  See  Luureola. 


Spurge  olive.  See  Afezereum. 
Sprain    See  Subluxutio. 
Sri tvmk.n.   See  Sputum. 
SPUTUM.     (Fron   spuo,  to  spit.)    > 
tamen.      Saliva.      An)    kind  ol   expectora- 
tion. 

Sq.1"amaria.  (From  squama,  a  scale  ; 
so  called  from  its  scaly  roots.)  The  great 
tooth  wort. 

SQUAMOSE  SUTURE  (Sutura  squa- 
mosa ;  from  squama,  a  seal-  ;  becaui  lie 
bones  lie  over  each  other  like  scales.)  The 
BUtUPe  which  unites  the  squumose  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  parietal. 
Squill  See  Scilla. 
Siutlla.  See  Scillu. 

StiuiNAXTHus.  (From  squinantlaa,  the 
quineey;  so  named  from  its  uses  in  the 
(juincey  )  Squinauthiim  The  sweet  rush 
was  once  so  called    See  Juncus  odoratus. 

Stachts.  (2Ta^i/[,  a  spike  ;  so  named 
from  iis  spicateu  siaU'  and  seed.)  The 
wild  sage.  The  base  horehound  or  marru- 
bium  hispanicum. 

Stachvs  fostii)a.  Yellow  archangel. 
Hedge-nettle. 

Stachts  palustuis.  Clown's  wound-wort 
or  all  heal. 

Stacte.  (2TatxT»,  from  r*f&>,  to  distil.) 
Signifies  that  kii  d  of  myrrh  which  dis:ils 
or  rails  in  drops  from  the  trees.  It  is  also 
used  by  some  writers  for  a  more  liquid 
kind  of  amber  than  what  is  commonly  met 
with  in  the  shops  ;  whence  in  Scribonius 
Largos,  iEgmeta,  and  some  o'hers,  we 
meet  with  a  collyrium,  arid  several  other 
forms,  wherein  tins  was  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, distinguished  by  the  name  of  Stac- 
tica.     * 

Stacticon.  Instillation.  An  eye- 
water. 

Stagma.  (rafa>,  to  distil.)  Any  distil- 
led liquor.  The  vitriolic  acid. 

Stalagmvs.  (From  ratxaf&>,  to  distil.) 
Distillation. 

Staltica.  (From  rtx\o>,  to  contract.) 
Healing  applications. 

Stanxi  pujlvis.     Tin   finely  filed  is   ex- 
hibited internally  as  a  vermifuge. 
STANNUM.  See  Tin. 
Stapedis  musculus.   See  Stapedius. 
STAPEDIUS.       (Stupedius     sc.    muscu- 
lus; from  stapes,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
ear.)       JMusculus   stapes   of  Cowper,  and 
pyramidal-stapedien  of  Dumas.      A  muscle 
of  the  internal  ear,  which  draws  the  stapes 
obliquely     upwards    towards     the  cavern, 
by  which  the  posterior  parts  of  its  base  is 
moved  inwards,  and  the  anterior  part  out- 
wards. 

STAPES.  (In  quo  pes  stat.)  A  bone 
of  the  internal  ear,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  stirrup. 

Staphilinus.  See  Jlzygos  uvulx. 
Staphilisls  EXTEji>t6.    See  Circumflex- 
us  palati. 

Staphis.  ZreupK,  is  strictly  a  grape  or 
a  bunch  of  grapes ;  whence  from  their  like- 
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ness  thereunto  it  is  applied  to  many  other 
tilings,  especially  the  glanuulous  parts  of 
the  body,  whether  natural  or  distem- 
pered. 

STA  PHIS  AGRIA.  (Zt^/c  *//>/».  wild 
Vine  ;  from  ilie  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  the  vine.)  Staphys.  Pedicula- 
Ha  Staves  acre.  Delphinum  staphisagria 
ot  Linnaeus: — necturiis  telruphyl/is  petulo 
Orevioribus,  foliis  pnlmatis,  lobia  otusis 
The  seeds,  winch  are  the  only  parts  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use,  are  usually  im- 
ported here  from  Italy  ;  they  are  large, 
rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure, and 
of  a  blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  but 
yellowish  within  ;  their  smell  is  disagree- 
able, and  somewhat  fetid  ;  to  the  taste 
they  are  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous. 
1l  w.is  formerly  employed  as  a  masticato- 
ry, but  is  now  confined  to  external  use 
in  some  kinds  ol  cutaneous  eruptions,  but 
more  especially  for  desroying  lice  and 
other  insects;  hence  by  the  vulgar  it  is 
called  louse-Wort. 

Si.,,ivli:.  (Sts^ua*.  A  grape  o  rrai- 
■in  ;  bo  called  from  us  resemblance.)  The 
Uvula. 

Staphyunus.  (Staphilinus,  sc.  muscu- 
Ins,  from  rroHfuKH,  the  uvula.)  See  Jizy- 
gos  uvuhe 

Staph  y units  extern  cs.  See  Circum- 
Jlexus  palati. 

Staph  v Linus  GnKconcur.  Staphylinus 
sytvestris      The   wild  carrot. 

STAPHYLOMA.  (From  ra<j>i/x»,  a 
grape  ;  so  a.nied  from  its  being  thought  to 
resemble  a  grape.)  Staphyloma.  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eve  ball  in  which  the  cornea 
loses  its  natural  transparency,  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  eye,  and  successively  even 
projects  beyond  the  eye-lids,  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated,  whitish,  or  pearl-coloured 
tumour  which  is  sometimes  smooth,  some- 
times  uneven,  and  is  attended  with  a  tot  1 
if  sight.  The  proximate  cause  is  an 
eb  ision  of  thick  humour  between  the  la- 
ni(  llx  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  internal 
and  external  superfices  of  the  cornea, 
very  much  protuberates.  The  remote 
causes  are,  an  habitual  ophthalmia,  great 
contusion,  and  frequently  a  deposition  of 
the  variolous  humour  in  the  small-pox.  The 
species  are  : 

1st.  Staphyloma  totale,  which  occupies 
the  whole  transparent  cornea;  this  is  the 
most  frequent  species  The  symptoms 
are,  the  opaque  cornea  protuberates,  and 
if  in  the  form  of  a  cone  increasing  in 
magnitude,  it  pushes  out  and  inverts  the 
lower  eye  lid;  and  sometimes  the  morbid 
cornea  is  so  long  elongated,  as  to  lay  on 
the  cite,  k,  causing  friction  and  excoria- 
tion. The  bulb  of  the  eye  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  sordes  generate,  the  inferior 
palpebra  is  irritated  by  the  cilia,  and  very 
painful  red  and  small  papillae  are  observ- 
able. 

I  Oa.Ak.bawi    -r,r„mmf,im      i  <;  51  StatlllV- 


loma  formed  by  carnous  tubercles,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head. 

3d.  Staphyloma  paitiule,  which  occupies 
some  part  of  the  cornea :  it  exhibits  an 
opaque  tumour  prominent  from  the  cornea, 
similar  to  a  small  blueish  grape. 

4th.  Staphyloma  sclerotica,  is  a  bluish 
tumour  attached  to  some  part  of  the  scle- 
rotica, but  arising  from  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea. 

5th.  Staphyloma  prllucidnm,  in  which 
the  cornea  is  not  thickened  or  incras- 
sated,  but  very  much  extended  and  pel- 
lucid. 

6th.  Staphyloma  complicatum,  which  is 
complicated  with  an  ulcer,  ectropium, 
caruncles,  or  any  other  disorder  of  the 
eye. 

7'h.  Staphyloma  iridis.  Fortius  species 
see  Ptosis  iridis. 

Stah  thistle.  The  roots  of  this  plant, 
Carlina  acaulis  of  Linnaeus,  are  said  to  be 
diuretic,  and  by  some  recommended  in 
gravel  and  jaundice. 

STARCH.  Jlmylum.  The  fecula  of 
wheaten  flour.     See  Amylum. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in 
all  mealy  farinaceous  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and 
other  parts  of  plants.  Our  common  starch 
is  made  from  wheat.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  grain  be  first  bruised  in  mills. 
The  entire  corn,  well  cleansed,  is  soaked 
in  cold  water  until  the  husk  separates  ;  and 
the  grains,  having  become  quite  soft,  give 
out  by  pressure  a  milky  fluid.  The  grains 
are  then  taken  out  of  the  water  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  put  into  a  coarse  linen  sack, 
and  transferred  into  the  treading-tub ; 
where  they  are  trodden,  after  cold  water 
has  been  poured  upon  them. 

By  this  operation  the  starchy  part  is 
washed  out,  and  mingling  with  the  water 
makes  it  milky.  The  water  is  now  drawn 
off,  runningthroughasieve  into  the  settling 
tub.  Fresh  water  is  again  effused  upon  the 
grains,  and  the  same  operation  is  continued 
till  the  water  in  the  treading-tub  is  no 
longer  rendered  milky.  The  starch  here 
precipitates  by  repose  from  the  water  that 
held  it  suspended  ;  during  which,  especial- 
ly in  a  warm  season,  the  mucilaginous  sac- 
charine matter  of  the  flour,  that  was  dis- 
solved by  the  water,  goes  into  the  acetous 
fermentation.  From  this  cause  the  starch 
grows  still  purer  and  whiter.  The  water 
is  next  let  off  from  the  starch,  which  is 
several  times  more  washed  with  clear  fiesh 
water  ;  the  remaining  part  of  which  is 
suffered  to  drip  through  linen  cloths  sup- 
ported  by  hurdles,  upon  which  the  wet 
starch  is  placed.  When  the  starch 
has  fully  subsided,  it  is  wrapt  in, 
wrung  between  these  cloths,  or  pressed, 
to  extort  still  more  of  the  remaining  li- 
quid. 

lr  is  afterwards  cut  into  pieces,  which 
are  laid  in  airy  places  on  slightly  burnt 
bricks  to  be  completely  dried,  partly  by 
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the  free  currency  of  air,  and  partly  by  tbe 
bricks  imbibing  their  moisture.  Lastly, 
the  outer  crust  is  scraped  off,  and  they  are 
broken  into  smaller  pieces. 

In  the  sacks  wherein  the  corn  was  trod- 
den there  remain  its  husks  and  glutinous 
pans  ;  and  this  residuum  is  employed  as 
food  for  cattle. 

STAT1CE.  (From  r«T/^«u,  to  stop,  so 
named  from  its  supposed  property  of  re- 
straining haemorrhages  )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Pentugynia. 
The  herb  sea-thirst. 

Staticf.  1IM0XH51.  The  systematic 
jtame  of  the  thrift  or  sea  frisk.  See  Behen 
ruhrirm. 

Stationaria  febris.  A  stationary 
feM.iv  So  Sydenham  called  those  fevers 
which  happen  when  there  are  certain  ge- 
neral constitutions  of  the  years,  which  owe 
their  origin  neither  to  heat,  cold,  dryness, 
nor  moisture,  hut  rather  depend  on  a  cer- 
tain secret  and  inexplicable  alteration  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  the  air 
becomes  impregnated  with  such  kinds  of 
effluvia  as  subject  the  body  to  particular 
distempers,  so  long  as  that  kind  of  consti- 
tution prevails,  which,  after  a  certain 
course  of  years,  declines  and  gives  way 
to  ano  her 

Stavesacre.     See  Staphisagria. 
STEATOCELE.     (From  rssg,  suet,  and 
*»x»,  a  tumour.)     A  collection  oi  a  suettj 
substance  in  the  scrotum. 

STEATOMA.  (From  <re*§,  suet.)  An 
encysted  tumour,  whose  contents  are  of 
a  suetty  consistence. 

STEEL.  Chalybs.  The  best,  hard- 
est, finest,  and  closest  grained  iron,  com- 
bined with  carbon  by  a  particular  pro- 
cess. 

Stelochites.     See  Osteocolla. 
Stella.      (From    irsx**,    to  arise  )      A 
star.     A  bandage  with  many  crossings  like 
a  star. 

Stf.t.laria.  (From  stella,  a  star  ;  so 
named  from  the  star-Uke  disposition  of  its 
leaves  )     Stitch-wort      Ladies  mantle. 

Stema.  (From  my.i,  to  stand.)  The 
penis. 

Stemless   milkvetch.     See  Astragalus  ex- 

capus. 

Stevothoraces.  (From  rsw,  narrow, 
and  6*?*£,  the  chest.)  Those  who  have 
narrow  chests  are  so  called. 

STERILITY.  Barrenness,  in  opposi- 
tion to  fertility.  -  In  women  this  sometimes 
happens  from  a  miscarriage,  or  violent 
labour  injuring  some  of  the  genital  parts  ; 
but  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  is  the 
suppression  of  the  menstrual  flux.  There 
are  other  causes,  however,  arising  from 
various  diseases  incident  to  those  parts  ; 
by  which  the  uterus  may  be  unfit  to  re- 
ceive or  retain  the  male  seed  ;— from  the 
tub*  fallopianx  being  too  short,  or  having 
lost  their  erective   power ;   in  either  of 
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which  cases  no  conception  can  take  place  ; 
— from  universal  debility  and  relaxation  ; 
or  a  local  debility  of  the  genital  By  stem; 
by  which  means,  the  parts  having  li 
their  lone,  or  contractile  power,  the  semen 
is  thrown  off  immediately  post  coitum  ,— 
from  imperfora  ion  of  the  vagina,  of  the 
uterus,  or  tubs,  or  from  diseased  ova, 
be 

STEKNO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  sternum  ;  as, 

Sterno-cleido  iiyoidecs.  See  Sterno- 
hvoideus. 

STERNO-CLE1DO  MASTOIDEUS. 
Sterno-mustoideus-  and  clcido-mastoidens  of 
Albinus.  JMaslnideitsoi  Douglas  and  Cow- 
per,  and  temo  cluvwmastoidicn  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle,  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  neck,  which  turns  the  head  to  one 
side  and  bends  it  forward.  It  arses  by  two 
distinct  origins;  theanterior  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  from  the  top  ot  the  sternum  near 
the  junction  with  the  clavicle  ;  the  poste- 
rior fleshy,  from  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  clavicle;  both  unite  a  little 
above  the  anterior  articulation  ot  the  cla- 
vicle, to  form  one  muscle,  which  runs  ob- 
liquely upwards  an.  outwards  to  be  insert- 
ed, by  a  hick  strong  tendon,  into  the 
mas  Jul  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
wh  ch  it  surrounds;  and  gradually  becom- 
ing  thinner,  is  inserted  as  fa-  back  as  the 
lambdoulal  suture. 

STERNO  COSTALES  Vesalius  con- 
sidered these  as  formmgasingle  muscle  on 
each  side,  of  a  triangular  shape  ;  hence  we 
find  the  name  of  triangularis  adopted  by 
Douglas  and  Albinus  ;  but  Verbeyen,  who 
first  taught  that  they  ought  to  be  described 
as  four  or  five  distinct  muscles,  gave  them 
the  name  of  sterno  costules  ,•  and  in  this  he 
is  very  properly  followed  by  Winslow, 
Halter,  and  Lietaud. 

These  muscles  are  situated  at  each  side 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  sternum,  upon 
the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  ribs.  Their  number  varies  in 
different  subjects  ;  very  often  there  are 
only  three,  sometimes  five,  and  even  six, 
but  most  usually  we  find  only  four. 

The  lowermost  of  the  sterno  costales, 
or  what  would  be  called  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  triangularis,  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshyfrom  the  edge  and  innersurface 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  cortilago  ensifor- 
mis,  where  its  fibres  intermix  with  those  of 
the  diaphragm  and  transversalis  abdominis. 
Its  fibres  run  nearly  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, and  are  inserted,  by  a  broad  ihin  ten- 
don, into  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  sixth  rib,  and  lower  edge  of  that  of 
the  fifth. 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  sterno 
costales,  arises  tendinous  from  the  cartila- 
go  ensiformis  and  l<»wer  part  of  the  ster- 
num, laterally,  KJid,  running  a  little  ob- 
liquely outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
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edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth,  and  some-  over  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  cricoid  car- 
times  of  the  fourth  rib.  tilqge,  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  lower 
The  third  ans.-s  tendinous  from  the  sides   and  posienor  edge  of  the  rough  line  of  the 
of  tip                              he  sternum,  near  the   thyroid  cartilage,  immediately  under  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs, and,    insertion    of    the    last-described    muscle. 
iding  obliqu  ly   outwards,  is  inserted    Now  and  then  a  few  of  its  fibres  pass  onto 
lie  cartilage  of  the  third  rib.                  the  os    hyoides.     Its   use   is   to   draw  the 
The  fourth  and  uppermost,  which  is  the    thyroid  cartilage,  and  consequently  the  la- 
most  frequently  wanting,  arises  tendinous   rynx,  downwards. 

from  the  beginnm.,  of  the  cartilage  of  the  STERNUM.  Pectoris  os.  The  breast- 
third  nb  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ster-  bone.  The  sternum  os  pectoris,  or  breast- 
num,  and  running  almost  perpendicularly  bone,  is  the  oblong,  flat  bone,  placed  at 
upwards,  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  The  ossifica- 
(wlncfi  covers  a  part  of  the  second  internal  tion  of  this  bone  in  the  foetus  beginning 
intercostal),  into  tl»e  cartilage  and  begin-  from  many  different  points  at  the  same 
ning-  of  the  bony  part  of  the  second  rib.         time,  we  find  it,  m  young  subjects,  com- 

All  these  muscles  are  more  or  less  inter-  posed  of  several  bones  united  by  carti- 
mixed  with  one  another  at  their  origin,  lages;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  most  of 
and  this  probably  occasioned  them  to  be  these  cartilages  ossify,  and  the  sternum,  in 
considered  as  one  muscle.  Fallopius  in-  the  adult  state,  is  found  to  consist  of  >hree, 
form  us,  that  the  plate  Vesalius  has  given  and  sometimes  only  of  two  pieces,  the  two 
of  them  was  taken  from  a  dog,  in  which  lower  portions  being  united  into  one;  and 
animal  they  are  much  larger  than  in  man.  very  often,  in  old  subjects,  the  whole  is 
Douglas  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  formed  into  one  bone.  But,  even  in  the 
this  difference,  but  his  explanation  is  far  latter  case,  we  may  still  observe  the  marks 
from  being  satisfactory.  of  its  former  divisions;  so  that,  in  describ- 

STERNO  UYOIDEUS.  As  this  mus-  ing  the  bone,  we  may  very  properly  divide 
cle  arises  from  the  clavicle,  as  well  as  it  into  its  upper,  middle,  and  inferior  por- 
from  the  sternum,  Winslow  calls  it  sterno-    tions. 

cleido  hyoideua.  It  is  a  iong,  flat,  and  thin  The  upper  portion  forms  an  irregular 
muscle,  situated  obliquely  between  the  square,  which,  without  much  reason,  has, 
sternum  and  os  hyoides,  behind  the  lower  by  many  writers,  been  compared  to  the 
part  of  the  mastoideus,  and  covering  ihe  figure  of  a  heart  as  it  is  painted  on  cards. 
sterno  thyroideus  and  the  hyo-thyroideus.  It  is  of  considerable  thickness,  especially 
It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  at  its  upper  part.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
from  the  cartilaginous  purl  of  the  first  rib,  irregular,  and  slightly  convex;  posteriorly, 
from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  it  is  somewhat  concave,  lis  upper  middle 
sternum,  from  the  capsular  ligament  that  part  is  hollowed,  to  make  way  for  the  tra- 
connects  i hat  bone  with  the  clavicle,  and  chea  arteria.  On  each  side,  superiorly, 
commonly  from  a  small  part  of  the  clavicle  we  observe  an  oblong  articulating  surface, 
itself;  from  thence,  ascending  along  the  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  sub- 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  we  ject,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  clavi- 
see  it  united  to  its  fellow,  opposite  to  the  cles.  Immediately  below  this,  on  each 
inferior  part  of  the  larynx,  by  means  of  a  side,  the  bone  becomes  thinner,  and  we 
thin  membrane,  which  forms  a  kind  of  observe  a  rough  surface  for  receiving  the 
linen  alba.  After  this  the  two  muscles  se-  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and,  almost  close 
p.traie  again,  and  each  passing  over  the  to  ihe  inferior  edge  of  (his,  we  find  the 
side  ot  t ho  thyroid  cartilage,  is  inserted  half  of  such  another  surface,  which,  com- 
into  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides,  immediate-  bined  with  a  similar  surface  in  the  middle 
ly  behind  the  insertion  of  the  last-described  portion  of  the  sternum,  serves  for  the 
muscle.  articulation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second 

Its  use  is  to  draw  the  os  hyoides  down-   rib. 
wards.  The  middle  portion  is  much  longer,  nar- 

STERNO  MASTOIDEUS.  See  Sterno-  rower,  and  thinner  than  the  former;  but 
cleido-mastoideus.  is  somewhat   broader    and   thinner  below 

STERNO  THYROIDEUS.  Sterno-thij-  than  above,  where  it  is  connected  with 
roidien  of  Dumas.  This  is  flat  and  thin,  like  the  upper  portion.  The  whole  of  its  ante- 
the  preceding  muscle,  but  longer  and  broad-  rior  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  within 
cr.  It  is  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  slightly  concave.  Its  edges,  on  each 
between  the  sternum  and  thyroid  cartilage,  side,  affords  four  articulating  surfaces,  for 
and  behind  the  sterno  hyoideua.  It  arises  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  ;  and 
broad  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  inner  parts  of  articulating  surfaces  at  its  upper 
part  of  the  sternum,  between  the  cartilages  and  lower  parts,  for  the  second  and  se- 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  from  each  of  venth  ribs.  About  the  middle  of  this  por- 
which  it  receives  some  few  fibres,  as  well  tion  of  the  sternum  we  sometimes  find  a 
as  from  the  clavicle  where  it  joins  with  the  considerable  hole,  large  enough  in  some 
sternum.  From  thence,  growing  some-  subjects  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  fin- 
what  narrower,  it  ascends,  and,  passing   ger.  Sylvius  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
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who  described  it.  Riolanus  and  some 
others  after  him  have,  without  reason,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men.  In  the  recent  subject  it  is 
closed  by  a  cartilaginous  substance;  and, 
as  ;t  does  not  seem  destined  for  the  trans- 
m.ss«on  of  vessels,  as  some  writers  have 
asserted,  we  may,  perhaps  very  properly, 
with  M.  Hunauld,  consider  it  as  an  acci- 
dental circumstance,  occasioned  by  an  in- 
terruption of  the  ossification,  before  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  bone  is  com- 
pletely ossified. 

The  third  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
sternum  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a 
line,  which  is  seldom  altogether  oblitera- 
ted, even  in  the  oldest  subjects.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  other  parts  of  the  bone, 
and  descends  between  the  ribs,  so  as  to 
have  been  considered  as  an  appendix  to 
the  rest  of  the  sternum.  From  its  shape, 
and  its  being  constantly  in  a  state  of  car- 
tilage in  young  subjects,  it  has  been  com- 
monly named  carlilugo  xiphoides,  emifor- 
mis,  or  sword-likc  cartilage;  though  many 
of  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  xiphoides 
to  the  whole  sternum;  comparing  the  two 
first  bones  to  the  handle,  and  this  appen- 
dix to  the  blade  of  the  sword.  The  shape 
of  this  appendix  varies  in  different  sub- 
jects ;  in  some  it  is  longer  and  more  point- 
ed, in  others  shorter  and  more  obtuse 
Veslingius  has  seen  it  reaching  as  low  as 
the  navel,  and  incommoding  the  motion  of 
the  trunk  forwards.  In  general  it  termi- 
nates obtusely,  or  in  a  single  point;  some- 
times, however,  it  is  bifurcated,  and  Eu- 
stachius  and  Haller  have  seen  it  tritid. 
Very  often  we  find  it  perforated,  for  the 
transmission  of  branches  of  the  mammary 
artery.  In  the  adult  it  is  usually  ossified 
and  tipped  with  cartilage,  but  it  very  often 
continues  cartilaginous  through  life,  and 
Haller  once  found  it  in  this  slate  in  a 
woman  who  died  in.  her  hundredth  year. 

The  substance  of  the  sternum,  inter- 
nally* is  of  a  light,  spongy  texture,  co- 
vered  externally  with  a  thin  bony  plate; 
hence  it  happens  that  this  bone  is  easily 
fractured.  From  the  description  we  have 
given  of  it,  its  uses  may  be  easily  under- 
stood. We  have  seen  it  serving  for  the 
articulation  of  s.  ven  true  ribs  on  each  side, 
and  hence  we  shall  find  it  of  considerable 
use  in  respiration.  We  likewise  observed, 
that  it  is  articulated  with  each  of  the  cla- 
vicles. It  serves  for  the  origin  and  inser- 
tion of  several  muscles;  it  supports  the 
mediastinum;  and  lastly,  defends  the  heart 
and  lungs;  and  it  is  observable,  that  we 
find  a  similar  bone  in  almost  all  animals 
that  have  lungs,  and  even  in  such  as  have 
no  ribs,  of  which  latter  we  have  an  in- 
stance in  the  frog. 

Stebis-l-tamentoria.   See  Ptarmica. 

STERTOR.  A  noisy  kind  of  respira- 
tion, as  is  observed  in  apoplexy.  A  snor- 
ing, or  snorting. 


STHENIA.  A  term  employed  by  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Brown,  to  denote  thai 
slate  of  the  body  which  disposes  to  inflam- 
matory diseases  in  opposition  to  those  of 
debility,  which  arise  from  asthenia. 

Stibialia.  (From  stibium,  antimony.) 
Antimotiials.  Medicines  whose  chief  in- 
gredient is  antimony. 

Stibii  essentia.    Antimonial  wine. 

STIBIUM.  (2<r/froi>  :  from  nxCm,  to 
shinr.)  An  ancient  name  of  antimony.  See 
Jintimonium. 

STIGMA.  (Zrfy/u*.;  from  r/fai,  to  in- 
flict blows.)  A  small  red  speck  in  the 
skin,  occasioning  no  elevation  of  the  cu- 
ticle. Stigmata  are  generally  distinct,  or 
apart  from  each  other.  They  sometimes 
assume  a  livid  colour,  and  are  then  termed 
petechia. 

Stilhoma.  (From  rt\Gu>,  to  polish.)  A 
cosmetic. 

STILLICIDIUM.  (From  stillo,  to  drop, 
and  cado,  to  fall  )  A  strangury,  OP  dis- 
charge of  the  urine  drop  by  drop.  Also  the 
pumping  upon  a  part. 

Stimmi.   Irtfjtt,  Antimony. 

STIMULANTS.  (Stimulantia,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta  ;  from  stimulo,  to  stir  up  )  Me- 
dicines are  so  termed  which  possess  a 
power  of  excitingthe  animal  energy.  They 
are  divided  inlo,  1.  Stimulantia  loiiica,  as 
sinapi,  cuntharides.  mercurii  prxparatianet. 
2-  Stimultinlia  defusibilia,  as  alkali  volatile, 
electricity,  heal,  &c.  3-  Stimvluntiu  car- 
ditica,  as  cinnamomum,  mix  moschata,  wine, 
5cc. 

STIMULUS.  Any  thing  which  irri- 
tates. 

Sthiking  lettuce.    See  Lactnca  graveolem. 

Stizouhuum.  The  cowage  is  sometimes 
so  called.    See  Dulichos. 

Stoechab.  (From  r«/^,a<T«,  the  islands 
on  which  it  grew.)   French  lavender. 

Stoechas  ababica.  French  lavender. 
S/)ica  hortulana.  Stucudore.  Lavendula 
stcechas  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  much 
less  grateful  in  smell  and  flavour  than  the 
common  lavender,  to  which  it  is  allied  in 
its  properties. 

Stoechas  citbina.    See  Elichryswn. 

STOMACACE.  (From  rc^*,  the  mouth, 
and  jcoxof,  evil.)  Canker.  A  fetor  in  the 
mouth,  with  a  bloody  discharge  from  the 
gums.  It  is  generally  a  symptom  of  llic 
scurvy.  It  is  also  a  name  for  the  scurvy. 

STOMACH.  (The  word  stomachus  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  though  given  to  the  whole  viscus.) 
Ventriculitis.  Anocxlia.  Gaster.  Nedys.  A 
membranous  receptacle,  situated  in  theepi- 
gastric  region,  which  receives  the  food  from 
the  oesophagus  ;  its  figure  is  somewhat  ob- 
long and  round  :  it  is  largeston  the  left  side, 
and  gradually  diminishes  towards  its  lower 
orifice,  where  it  is  the  least.  Its  superior 
orifice,  where  the  oesophagus  terminates, 
is  called  the  cardia /  the  inferior  orifice, 
where  the  intestine    begins,    the   pylorus- 
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The  anterior  surface  is  turned  towards  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  the  posterior  op- 
posite the  lumbar  vertebrae  It  has  two 
curvatures;  the  first  is  called  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  extends 
downwards,  from  one  orifice  to  the  oher, 
having  the  omentum  adhering  to  it;  the 
second  is  the  small  curvature,  which  is 
also  between  both  orifices,  but  superiorly 
and  posteriorly.  The  stoma  h,  like  the 
intestinal  canal,  is  composed  of  three  coats, 
or  membranes  :  1.  The  outermost,  which 
is  very  firm,  and  from  the  peritonaeum.  2. 
The  muscular,  which  is  very  thick,  and 
composed  of  various  muscular  fibres  ;  and, 
3.  The  innermost,  or  villous  coat,  which  is 
covered  with  exn.dingand  inhaling  vessels, 
and  mucus.  These  coats  are  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  glands 
of  the  stomach  which  separate  the  mucus 
are  situated  between  the  villous  and  mus- 
cular coat,  in  the  cellular  structure.  The 
arteries  of  the  stomach  come  chiefly  from 
the  cxliac  artery,  and  are  distinguished 
into  the  coronary,  gastroepiploic,  and 
short  arteries  ;  they  are  accompanied  by 
veins  which  have  similar  names,  and  which 
term  n  ate  in  the  vena  portx.  The  nerves 
of  the  stomach  are  very  numerous,  and 
come  from  the  eighth  pair  and  intercostal 
nerves.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  distri- 
buted throughout  the  whole  substance, 
and  proceed  immediately  to  the  thorar  ic 
duct.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  to  ex 
cite  hunger  and  partly  thirst,  to  receive 
the  food  from  the  oesophagus,  and  to  re- 
tain it,  till,  by  the  motion  of  the  stomach, 
the  admixture  of  various  fluids,  and  many 
other  changes,  it  is  rendered  fit  to  pass  the 
right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  afford 
chyle  to  the  intestines. 

Stomach,  inflammation  of.  See  Gastri- 
tis. 

Stomachica  passio.  A  disorder  in 
which  there  is  an  aversion  to  food,  even  the 
thought  of  it  begets  a  nausea,  anxiety, 
cardilagia,  an  effusion  of  saliva, land  of  en 
a  vomiting.  Fasting  is  more  tolerable  than 
eating ;  if  obliged  to  eat,  a  pun  follows 
that  is  worse  than  hunger  itself. 

STOMACHICS.  (Stomachica,  sc.  me- 
tlicamenta ;  from  ro/ui*.%oc,  the  stomach.) 
Medicines  which  excite  and  strengthen  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

Stomachus.  See  Stomach. 

Stone.  See  Calculus. 

Stonecrop.  See  L'tecebra. 

STORAX    2<rog*f .  See  Styrax. 

Storax,  liquid.   See  Liquulamhra. 

STonAX  Liat-'iDA    See  Liquidambra. 

Stohax  iicbba  officinalis.  Cascarilla 
bark. 

Storax,  white.  See  Balsamum  peruvia- 
num. 

Stbabauocus.    See  Strabismus. 

STRABISMUS.  (From  s-g*6£»,  to 
squint.)  Strabalismus,  Strabositas.  Squint- 
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ing.  An  affection  of  the  eye  by  which  a 
person  sees  objects  in  an  oblique  manner, 
from  the  axis  of  vision  being  distorted. 
Cullen  arrangts  this  disease  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  dyscinesix.  He  distin- 
guishes three  species. 

1.  Strabismus  habituuUs,  when  from  a 
custom  of  using  only  one  eye. 

2.  Strubismus  commodns,  when  one  eye 
in  comparison  with  the  other,  from  greater 
weakness,  or  mobility,  cannot  accommo- 
date it- elf  to  i he  other. 

3.  Strabismus  necessarius,  when  some 
change  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  figure 
of  the  eye,  or  a  part  of  it. 

SrnAiiosiTAS  See  Strabismus. 

Stbamen  cajif.lorum.  Camel's  hay,  or 
juncas  odoratus. 

Sth  iioiokioi.    See  Stramonium. 

STRAMONIUM.  (From  strumen,  straw; 
so  called  from  its  fibrous  roots  )  Dutray. 
Barryo  coccalon.  Solan um  muniacum  of 
D  oscorides,  and  Stramonium  spinosiun  of 
Gerard.  Solatium  fcetidum  of  Bauhin. 
St:  ammonium  majus  album.  Common  thorn- 
apple.  Datura  stramonium  of Linnxus  : — 
pei  icuipiis  spinasis erectis  ovatis,  folds  ovatis 
glabris.  This  plant  has  been  long  known 
as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  In  its  re- 
cent state  it  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a 
smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  poppies, 
especially  if  the  leaves  be  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  Instances  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  plant  are  numerous,  more 
particularly  of  die  seed.  An  extract  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  is  recommended 
by  Baron  Stoerck  in  maniacal,  epileptic, 
and  convulsive  affections ;  and  is  said  by 
some  to  succeed,  while, , in  the  hands  of 
others,  i'  has  failed.  In  this  country,  says 
Dr.  Wood vi  lie,  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  practitioners  whose  experience  tends 
to  throw  light  on  the  medical  character  of 
this  plant.  It  appears  to  us,  continues 
Dr.  Woodville,  that  its  effects  as  a  medi- 
cine are  to  be  referred  to  no  other  power 
than  that  of  a  narcotic.  And  Dr.  Cullen, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  "  I  have- 
no  doubt  that  narcotics  may  b'  a  remedy 
in  certain  cases  of  mania  and  epilepsy  ;  but 
I  have  not,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other  per- 
son has,  learned  to  distinguish  the  coses  to 
which  such  remedies  are  properly  adapted. 
It  is  therefore  that  wefi"d  the  other  narco- 
tics,as  well  as  the  stramonium,  to  fail  in  the 
samehands  in  which  they  had  in  other  cases, 
seemed  to  succeed.  It  is  this  considera- 
tion that  has  O'  caaioned  my  neglecting  the 
use  of  stramonium,  and  therefore  -pre- 
vented me  from  speaking  more  precisely 
from  my  own  experience  on  this  s.b- 
ject." 

The  extract  of  this  plant  has  been  the 
preparation  usually  employed,  and  from 
one  to  ten  grains  and  upwards  a  day;  but 
the  powdered  leaves,  after  the  manner  of 
those  directed  of  cicuta,  would  seem  to  be 
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more  certain  and  convenient.  Greding 
found  the  strength  of  the  extract  to  vary 
exceedingly  j  that  which  he  obtained  from 
Ludwig  was  much  more  powerful  than  that 
which  he  had  of  Stoerk.  Externally,  the 
leaves  of  stramonium  huve  been  applied 
to  inflammatory  tumours  and  burns,  and 
it  is  said  with  success,  and,  of  late,  the 
dried  leaves  have  been  smoked  as  a  remedy 
in  asthma  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  have  been  more  efficacious  in  this  way 
than  tobacco. 

Stramonium  officinale.  See  Stramo- 
nium. 

Stramonium  spinosOm.  See  Stramo- 
nium. 

Strangalis.  (From  rga>/«y»,  to  tor- 
ment.) A  hard  painful  tumour  in  the 
breast,  from  milk. 

STRANGURY.  {Stranguria.  From 
r?av^,  a  drop,  and  sgov,  urine)  A  difficulty 
oi  making  water,  attended  with  pain  and 
dripping.   See  Ischuria. 

Stuatiotes.  (From  rg*7oc,  an  army  ; 
so  named  from  its  virtues  in  healing  fresh 
wounds,  and  its  usefulness  to  soldiers.) 
See  Millefolium. 

Stuatioticom.  See  Millefolium. 

Strawberry.  See  Frugariu. 

STREATHAM  WATERS.  A  weak 
purging  water",  drunk  from  one,  two,  or 
more  pints  in  a  morning. 

Stremma.  {Iv^e/m/jut ;  from  rg«4>&>,  to 
turn  )  A  strain,  or  sprain,  of  the  parts 
about  a  joint 

STRICTURE.  A  diminution,  or  con- 
tracted state  of  some  tube,  or  duct,  of  the 
body ;  as  the  oesophagus,  intestines,  urethra, 
vagma,  &c.  Thej  are  either  organical  or 
spasmodic. 

STRIDOR  DENT1UM.  Grinding  of 
the  teeth. 

Sthigie  Strigilis.  An  instrument  to 
scrape  off  the  sweat  during  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  ancients,  and  in  their 
baths  ;  strigih  were  made  of  metals,  horn, 
ivory,  and  were  curved.  Some  were  made 
of  linen. 

Strigmentum  The  strigment,  filth,  or 
sordes,  scraped  from  the  skin,  in  baths  and 
places  of  exercises. 

Strophos.  (From  r§«0«,  to  turn.)  A 
twisting  of  the  intestines. 

STROPHULUS.  A  papulous  eruption 
peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhibiting  a  variety 
of  forms,  which  are  described  by  Dr. 
W  II  m  under  the  titles  of  intertinctus,  al- 
bidus,  confertus,  volaticus,  and  candidus. 

1.  Strophulus  intertinctus,  (from  inter- 
Hncto.  o  spot  here  and  there,)  usually  called 
the  red-gum,  and,  by  the  French,  Efflores- 
cence henigne.  The  papulx  characterizing 
tins  affction,  rise  sensibly  above  the  level 
of  the  cuticle,  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour, 
and  con  monly  distinct  from  each  other. 
Their  number  and  extent  varies  much  in 
different  cases.     They  appear  most  con- 
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stantly  on  the  cheeks,  fore  arm,  and  back 
of  the  hand,  but  arc   sometimes  dil' 
over  the  whole  body.     The  papulae  are,  in 
many  places,    intermixed  with    stigmata, 
and  often  wiih  red  patches  of  a  lai 
which  do  not,  however,  occasion  any 
vation  of  the  cuticle.     A  child's  skin  thus 
variegated,  somewhat  resembles  a  piece  of 
red  printed  linen  ;  and  hence  this  eruption 
was  formerly  called  the   red  goion,  a  term 
winch  is  still  retained  m  several  counies 
of  England,  and  may  be  found  in  old  dic- 
tionaries.    Medical  writers  have  changed 
the  original   word  for  one    of  a    similar 
sound,    but    not   more    significant.      The 
strophulus  intertinctus  has  not,  in  general, 
any  tendency  to  become  pustular,  a  few- 
small  pustules  containing  a  straw-coloured 
watery   fluid,  occasionally  appear  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  but  scarctly  merit  at- 
tention, as  the  fluid  is  always  re-absorbed 
in   a   short  time,   without    breaking  the 
cuticle.     The  eruption  usually  tcrminatt  s 
in  scurf,  or  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  ;  its 
duration,  however,  is  very  unci rtain  ;  the 
paouls  and  spots  sometimes  remain  for  a 
length  of  time,  without  an  obvious  altera- 
tion ;   sometimes  disappear  and  come  out 
again  daily;  but,  for  the  most  part,  one 
eruption    of  them    succeeds    another,    at 
longer  intervals,  and  with  more  regularity. 
This  complaint  occurs  chiefly  within  the 
two  first  months  of   lactation.      It  is  not 
always  accompanied  with,  or  preceded  by 
any  disorders  of  the  constitution,  but  ap- 
pearsoccasionally  in  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  children.      Some  authors  connect 
it  with  aphthous  ulcerations  common   in 
children,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  part 
of  the  same  disease  diffused  along  the  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  mouth  and  intestines. 
The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
two  affections  alternate  with  each  other ; 
for  those  infants,  who  have  the  papulous 
eruption  on  the   skin  are   less  liable   to 
aphthae  ;  and  when  the  aphthae  take  place 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  skin  is  gene- 
rally pale   and  free  from  eruption.     The 
strophulus  intertinctus  is,  by  most  writers, 
said  to  originate  from  an  acidity,  or  acri- 
monious quality  of  the  milk  taken  into  a 
child's  stomach,  communicated  afterwards 
to  the  blood,  and  stimulating  the  cutaneous 
excretories.     This  opinion  might,  without 
difficulty,  be  proved  to  have  little  foun- 
dation.    The  pre-disposition  to  the  com- 
plaint may  be  deduced  from  the  delicate 
and  tender  state  of  the  skin,  and  from  the 
strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  sur- 
face,   which   evidently  takes  place   in  in- 
fants.    The  papulous  eruption  is,  in  many 
cases,   connected    with   a  weak,   irritable 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  conse- 
quent indigestion.     For    if  it   be   by    any 
means  suddenly  repelled  from  the  surface 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  bowels,  and  often  general  disturbance 
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oi  the  constitution  succeed;  but  as  soon 
as  it  rtappears,  those  internal  complaints 
are  wholly  suspended.  I)r  Armstrong  and 
others  have  particularly  noted  this  recip- 
rocation, which  makes  the  red  gum,  at 
times,  a  disease  of  some  importance,  though 
in  i(s  usual  form,  it  is  not  thought  to  be  in 
any  respect  dangerous  On  their  remarks 
a  necessary  caution  is  founded,  not  to  ex- 
pose infants  to  a  stream  of  very  cold  air, 
nor  to  plunge  them  unseasonably  in  a  cold 
bath.  The  most  violent,  and  even  fatal 
symptoms  have  often  been  the  consequence 
of  such  imprudent  conduct. 

2.  The  Strophulus  elbidus,  by  some 
termed  ihe  white  gum,  is  merely  a  variety 
of  strophulus  intertincius,  but  deserves 
some  notice  on  account  of  the  different 
appearance  of  its  papula:.  In  place  of 
those  described  as  characterizing  the  red 
gum,  there  is  a  number  of  minute,  whitish 
specks,  a  little  elevated,  and  sometimes, 
though  not  constantly,  surrounded  by  a 
slight  redness  These  papula:,  when  their 
tops  are  removed,  do  not  discharge  any 
fluid;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  they 
arp  originally  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
a  fluid,  which  afterwards  concretes  under 
the  cuticle  They  appear  chiefly  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  are  more 
permanent  than  the  papulae  of  the  red  gum. 
In  other  respects,  they  have  the  same  na. 
ture  and  tendency,  and  require  a  similar 
plan  of  treatment.  Although  a  distinctive 
name  has  been  applied  to  this  eruption, 
when  occurring  alone,  yet  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
there  are  red  papulae  and  spots  intermixed 
with  it,  which  prove  its  connexion  with 
the  strophulus  intertinctus. 

3.  The  Strophulus  confertus.  (From 
confercio,  to  crowd  together.)  An  eruption 
of  numerous  papulx,  varing  in  their  size, 
appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
infants,  during  dentition,  and  has  thence 
been  denominated  the  tooth-rash.  It  is 
sometimes  also  teemed  the  rank  red  gum 
About  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  after  birth, 
an  eruption  of  this  kind  usually  takes 
place  on  the  che<  ks  and  sides  of  the  nose, 
extending  sometimes  to  the  forehead  and 
arms,  but  rarely  to  the  trunk  or  body. 
.The  papulae  on  the  face  are  smaller,  and 
set  more  closely  together  than  in  the  red 
gum;  their  colour  is  not  so  vivid,  but 
they  are  generally  more  permanent.  They 
terminate  at  length  with  slight  exfoliations 
of  the  cuticle,  and  often  appear  again  in 
the  same  places,  a  short  time  afterwards. 
The  papula;  which,  in  this  complaint,  oc- 
casionally appear  on  the  back  or  loins, 
are  much  larger,  and  somewhat  more  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  than  those  on  the 
face.  They  are  often  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  circle  of  inflammation,  and  a 
few  of  them  contain  asemi-pellucid  watery 
fluid,  whiqh  i$  reabsorbed  when  the  in- 


flammation subsides.  In  the  seventh  or 
eighth,  the  strophulus  confertus  assumes 
a  somewhat  different  form  ;  one  or  two 
large  irregular  patches  appear  on  the  arms, 
shoulder,  or  neck;  in  which  the  papulae 
are  hard,  of  a  considerable  size,  and  set 
so  close  together,  that  the  whole  surface  is 
of  a  high  red  colour.  Most  commonly  the 
fore  arm  is  the  seat  of  this  eruption,  the 
papulae  rising  first  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  gradually  extending  upwards  along 
the  arm.  Sometimes,  however,  the  erup- 
tion commences  at  the  elbow,  and  proceeds 
a  little  upwards  and  downwards  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm.  It  arrives  at  its  height 
in  about  a  fortnight,  the  papulae  then  he- 
gin  to  fade,  and  becomes  flas  at  the  top, 
afterwards  the  cuticle  exfoliates  from  the 
part  affected,  which  remains  discoloured, 
rough,  and  irregular,  for  a  week  or  two 
longer 

An  obstinate  and  very  painful  modifica- 
tion of  this  disease  takes  place,  though  not 
often,  on  the  lower  extremities  The  pa- 
pulae spread  from  the  calves  of  the  legs  to 
the  thighs,  nates,  loins,  and  round  the 
body,  as  high  as  the  navel  :  being  very  nu- 
merous and  close  together,  they  produce 
a  continuous  redness  over  all  the  parts 
above  mentioned. 

The  cuticle  presently,  however,  shri- 
velled, cracks  in  various  places,  and  finaU 
ly  separates  from  the  skin  in  large  pieces. 
During  this  process  a  new  cuticle  is  formed, 
notwithstanding  which  the  complaint  re- 
curs in  a  short  time,  and  goes  through 
the  same  course  as  before.  In  this  man- 
ner successive  eruptions  t.-ke  place,  during 
the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  and 
perhaps  do  not  cease  till  the  child  is  one 
year  old,  or  somewhat  more  Children  ne- 
cessarily suffer  great  uneasiness  from  the 
heat  and  irritation  occasioned  by  so  ex- 
tensive an  eruption,  yet,  while  they  are  af- 
fected with  it,  they  often  remain  free  from 
any  internal  or  febrile  complaint  This  ap- 
pearance should  be  distinguished  from  the 
intertrigo  of  infants,  which  exhibits  an 
uniform,  red,  smooth,  shining  surface, 
without  papulae;  and  which  affects  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  nates  and  inside  of  the 
thighs,  being  produced  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  urine,  &c.  with  which  the  child's 
clothi  s  are  almost  constantly  wetted.  1  he 
strophulus  confertus,  where  the  child  is 
otberVis'  healthy,  is  generally  ascribed  to 
a  state  of  indigestion,  or  some  feverish 
complaint  of  the  mother,  or  nurse.  Dr. 
Wtllar.,  however,  asserts  that  he  has  more 
frequently  seen  he  eruption  when  no  such 
cause  was  evident.  It  may,  with  more 
probability,  be  considered  as  one  of  ihe 
numerous  symptoms  of  irritation  arising 
from  the  inflamed  and  painful  state  of  she 
gums  in  dentition:  since  it  always  occurs 
during  that  process,  and  disappears  soon 
alter  the  first  teeth  have  cut  the  gums. 
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4.  The  Strophulus  volaticus,  (from  volo, 
to  fl\,)  is  characterized  by  an  appearance 
of  small  circular  patches,  or  clusters  of 
papulae,  arising  successively  on  different 
parts  of  the  houy.  Thenurriber  of  papule 
in  each  cluster  is  from  six  to  tweive  Both 
the  papulae  and  their  interstices  are  of  a 
high  red  colour.  These  patches  continue 
red,  with  a  little  heat,  or  itching,  for  about 
four  days,  \>  hen  they  turn  brown,  and  be- 
g'n  to  exfoliate.  As  ont  patch  declines, 
another  appears  at  a  small  disance  from 
it;  and  ill  this  manner  the  complaint  often 
spreads  gradually  over  the  face,  body, 
and  limbs,  no  terminating  in  less  than 
three  or  four  weeks.  During  that  time 
the  child  has  sometimes  a  quick  pvtlse,  a 
white  tongue,  and  seems  uneasy  and  fret- 
ful In  many  cases,  however,  the  eruption 
takes  place  without  any  symptoms  of  in- 
ternal disorder.  The  above  complaint  has 
been  by  some  writers  denominated  ignis 
volaticus  infantum;  under  this  title  Asiruc 
and  Lorry  have  described  one  of  the  forms 
of  crusta  lactea,  in  which  a  successive 
eruption  of  pustules  takes  place  on  the 
same  spot  generally  about  the  mouth  or 
eyes,  in  children  of  different  ages,  and 
sometimes  in  adults.  The  mueulx  volaticx 
infantum  mentioned  by  Wittichius,  Sen- 
nertus,  and  Sebizeus,  agree  in  some  re- 
spect witii  the  strophulus  volaticus;  but 
they  are  described  l»y  other  German  au- 
thors as  a  species  of  erysipelas,  or  as  irre- 
gular efflorescences  ..ffecting  the  genitals 
of  infants,  and  often  proving  fatal.  The 
strophulus  volaticus  is  a  complaint  by  no 
means  frequent.  In  most  cases  which  have 
come  under  Dr.  Willan's  observation,  it 
appeared  between  the  third  and  sixth 
month;  in  one  instaice,  however,  it  oc- 
curred about  ten  days  after  birth,  and  con- 
tinued three  weeks,  being  gradually  dif- 
fused from  the  cheeks  and  forehead  to  the 
scalp,  afterwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  body 
and  to  the  extremities  ;  when  the  patches 
exfoliated,  a  red  surface  was  left,  with 
slight  border  of  detached  cuticle. 

5.  Strophulus  candidus.  (From  candeo, 
to  shine.)  In  this  form  of  strophulus,  die 
papulae  are  larger  than  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going species.  They  have  no  inflamma- 
tion round  their  base;  their  surface  is  very 
smooth  and  shining,  whence  they  appear  to 
be  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  adjoining 
cuticle.  They  are  diffused,  at  a  consider- 
able diatance  from  each  other,  over  the 
loins,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of  the 
arms ;  in  any  other  situation  they  are  sel- 
dom found. 

This  eruption  affects  infants  about  a 
year  old,  and  most  commonly  succeeds 
some  of  the  acute  diseases  to  which  they 
are  liable.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed  it  on 
their  recovery  from  a  catarrhal  fever,  and 
after  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  or 
lungs.    The  papula:  continue   hard    and 


elevated  for  about  a  week,  then  gradually 
subside  ppd  disappear. 

STRUMA  (From  stvuo,  to  heap  tip.) 
This  term  is  applied  b>  some  authors  to 
scrofula,  and  by  others  to  an  induration  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  which  isendemial  tothe 
Tyrolese,  Swiss,  and  others. 

Strcmex.  (From  struma,  a  scrophulotia 
tumour.)  A  herb  so  called  from  its  usei 
in  healing  strumous  tumours. 

Struthitjm.  (From  s-gt/8oc,  a  sparrow; 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
flowers  to  an  unfledged  sparrow.)  The 
master-wort.     See  lmperatoria 

Strychnomania.  (From  rji^voc,  night- 
shade, and  /uavw,  madness.)  So  the  an- 
cients called  the  disorder  produced  by 
eating  the  deadly  nightshade. 

STRYCHNOS.  (From  rgy^*,  to  tor- 
ment; so  named  from  its  properties  of 
producing  Insanity.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  s)stem. 

Strychnos  mx  vomica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  whose  seed  is  called  the 
poison  nut.  See  JYux  vomica. 

Strychxos  volubilis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  af- 
ford the  Jesuits  bean.  See  Faba  indica. 

Stupefacientia.  (From  stupefacio,  to 
stupefy.)  Narcotics. 

Stupha.  (From  rv<p&),  to  bind.)  Stupa, 
Stuppa.  A  stupe;  the  same  as  fomenta- 
tion. 

STUPOR.  (From  stupeo,  to  be  sense- 
less.)    Insensibility. 

Stupok  dentium.  Commonly  called  teeth 
on -edge. 

Stuppa.  See  Stupha. 

Stye.  See  Hordeolum. 

Sttcia.  (From  Styx,  a  name  given  by 
the  poets  to  one  of  the  rivers  in  hell  )  A. 
water  made  from  sublimate,  and  directed 
in  old  dispensatories,  so  called  from  a  sttp- 
posiiion  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  The 
Aqua  Regia\s  also  thus  sometimes  called, 
from  its  corrosive  qualities. 

STTLiron.M.  (Sty/iformis ;  from  stylus,  a 
bodkin,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Shaped 
like  a  bodkin,  or  style. 

Styuscus.  (From  s-uaoc,  a  bodkin.)  A 
tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  bodkin. 

STYLO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attach- 
ed to  the  .styloid  process  of  the  temporal' 
bone;  as, 

STYLo-cEttATo-UYoiDiEcs.  See  Stylo-hyoi- 
dens. 

Stylo  cuondro-iiyoid;eus.  See  Stylo-hyoi- 
dens. 

STYLO-GLOSS  US.  (Musculus  stylo-glot> 
sus.)  Stylo-glosse  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides  laterally,  which  draws  the  tongue 
aside  and  backwards.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  styloid  process,  and 
from  the  ligament  which  connects  that 
process  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
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is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  runs 
along  iis  sides,  and  is  insensibly  lost  near 
its  tip. 

STYLO-HYOIDEUS.  {Musculus  style- 
hyoidens.)  Stylo-hyodien  I  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
os  byoides  laterally,  which  pulls  the  os 
hyoides  to  one  side  and  a  little  upwards 

It  is  a  small,  thin,  fleshy  muscle,  situated 
between  .he  styloid  process  and  os  hyoides, 
tinder  the  posterior  belly  and  middle  ten- 
don of  the  digastricus,  near  the  upper  edge 
of  that  muscle. 

It  arises  by  a  long  thin  tendon,  from  the 
basis  and  posterior  edge  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess, and,  descending  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, is  inserted  into  the  lateral  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  os  hyoides,  near  its  horn. 

The  fleshy  belly  of  this  muscle  is  usually 
perforated  on  one  or  both  sides,  for  the 
passage  of  the  middle  tendon  of  the  digas- 
tricus. 

Sometimes,  though  not  always,  we  find 
another  smaller  muscle  placed  before  the 
stylohy<  ideus,  winch,  from  its  having 
nearly  the  same  origin  and  insertion,  and 
the  same  use,  is  called  stylo- hyoideus-alter 
It  seems  to  have  b-  en  first  known  to  Ettsta- 
chius  ;  so  that  Douglas  was  not  aware  of 
thiscircumstance  when  he  placed  it  amongst 
the  muscles  discovered  by  himself.  It 
arises  from  the  apex  o!  the  styloid  process, 
and  sometimes,  by  a  broad  and  thin  apo- 
neurosis, from  I  he  inner  and  posterior  p.irt 
of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  m- 
sei-'ed  into  the  appendix,  or  little  horn,  of 
the  os  hyoides. 

The  use  of  the  se  muscles  is  to  pull  the 
os  Inoides  to  one  side,  and  a  little  upwards, 
Stylo-hyoiiieus  alter.       See   Stylo-hyoi- 
devs 

STYLO  MASTOID  FORAMEN.  Fora- 
men  styh-mustoidteum.  A  h;le  between 
the  styloid  aid  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  through  which  the  portio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes  to  the 
tem  | 

STYLO  PH\RYNGEUS.  (Musculus 
stylo-pharyngeus.)  Stylo-thyro  pharyngien  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  bei  ween  the  low- 
er  jaw  and  os  hyoides  laterally,  which  di- 
lates and  raises  the  pharynx  and  thyroid 
cartilage  upwards.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and 
back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Stymatosis.  (From  s"i>&>,  to  have  a 
priapism.)  A  violent  erection  of  the  penis, 
with  a  bloody  discharge. 

Stypteria.  (From  ru?a>,  to  bind;  so  call- 
ed from  its  adstringent  properties.)  Alum. 
STYPTICS  (Medicamenta  styptica,  from 
rv$a>,  to  adstringe.)  A  term  given  to 
those  substances  which  possess  the  power 
of  stopping  haemorrhages,  such  as  turpen- 
tine, alum,  &c. 
Stiraciflua.     (From    styrax,    storax, 
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and  Jluo,  to  flow.)     Liquid  storax.    See 
Sty r ax  . 

STYRAX.  (From  rug*f,  a  reed,  in 
which  it  «as  used  to  be  preserved.)  l.The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

2  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Sty- 
rax calamita.  Officinal  storax.  Styrax 
officinalis  .-—foliis  ovutis,  subtus  villesis,  ra- 
cemis  simplicibiis  folio  brevioribus.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  storax  to  be  found  in  the 
shops  ;  the  one  is  usually  in  irregular  com- 
pact masses,  free  from  impurities,  of  a 
reddish  brown  appearance,  and  inter- 
spersed with  whitish  tears,  somewhat  like 
gum  ammoniac,  or  benzoin;  it  is  extreme- 
ly fragrant,  and  upon  the  application  of  heat 
readily  melts.  This  has  been  called  storax 
in  lump,  red  storax  ,•  and  in  separate  tears, 
storax  in  tears  The  other  kind,  which  is 
called  the  common  storax,  is  in  large 
masses,  very  1  ght,  and  bears  no  external 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  former  storax, 
as  it  seems  almost  wholly  composed  of  dirty 
saw-dust,  caked  together  by  resinous  mat- 
ter. Storax  was  formerly  used  in  catarrhal 
complaints,  coughs,  asthmas,  obstructions, 
&c.  In  the  present  practice  it  is  almost 
totally  disregarded,  notwithstanding  it  is 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  nervous  diseases. 
Styrax  alba.  See  Bahamum  peruvi* 
anum. 

Styrax  benzoin.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  'ree  which  affords  the  gum  benzoin. 
See  Benzoin. 

Styrax  calamita.  Storax  in  the  cane, 
because  h  was  formerly  brought  to  us  in 
reeds,  or  canes.     See  Styrax. 

Styrax  coi.ata.     Stra.ned  storax. 
Styrax  liq.lida.      Liquid  storax.     See 
LiCjuidambru. 

Styrax  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  ot  the  tree  which  affords  the  solid 
styrax.     See  Styrax. 

Styrax  rubra.  Red  storax,  or  in  the 
tear. 

SUBACETAS  CUPRI.      See   Verdigris. 
Subacetate  of  copper.     See  Verdigris. 
Subalaris  vena.     The  vein  of  the  axilla 
or  arm-pit. 

SUBCARBON AS  POTASSJE.  See  Po- 
tass* subcarbonas. 

SUBCARBON  AS  FERRI.  See  Carbo- 
r.as  ferri. 

SUBCARBONAS  PLUMBI.  Subcar- 
bonate  of  lead.  Cerusse.  White  lead.  This 
article  is  made  in  the  large  way  in  white 
lead  manufactories,  by  exposing  thin  sheets 
of  lead  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  The 
lead  is  curled  up  and  put  into  pots  of 
earthen  ware  in  which  the  vinegar  is,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rest  just  above  the  vine- 
gar. Hundreds  of  these  are  arranged  to- 
gether and  surrounded  with  dung,  the  heat 
from  which  volatilizes  the  acetic  acid, 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  lead,  and  an 
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imperfect  carbonate  of  lead  is  formed, 
which  is  of  a  white  colour.  This  prepara- 
tion is  seldom  used  in  medicine  or  surgery 
but  for  the  purpose  of  making  other  pre- 
parations, as  the  superacetate.  See  Pulvia 
cerussa  cotnpositus. 

Scbcartilagjneum.  (From  sub,  under, 
and  cartilago,  a  cartilage.)  The  hypochon- 
drium,  or  part  of  the  body  which  lies  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs. 

SUBCLAVUN  ARTERY.  (From  sub, 
under,  and  clavis,  a  key,  because  tht  cla- 
vicles were  supposed  to  resemble  the  key 
of  the  ancients.)  The  right  subclavian 
arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and 
proceeds  under  the  clavicle  to  the  axilla. 
The  left  subclavian  arises  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  under  the  left 
clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  subclavians  in 
their  course  giveoffthe  internal  mammary, 
the  cervical,  the  vertebral,  and  the  supe- 
rior intercostal  arteries. 

SUBCLAVIAN  VEIN.  This  receives 
the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and 
runs  into  the  vena  cava  superior. 

SUBCLAVIUS  (Musculus  subclavius ,- 
from  s7tb,  under,  and  claviculu,  the  chan- 
nel bone,  as  being  situated  under  the  cla- 
vicle, or  channel  bone.)  Subclavianus,  Costo 
cluviculuire  of  Dumas.  A  muscle,  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which 
pulls  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards. 
It  arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilage  that 
joins  the  first  rib  to  the  sternum,  is  in 
serted  after  becoming  fleshy  into  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  clavicle,  which  it  occupies 
from  within  an  inch  of  the  sternum  as  far 
outwards  as  to  its  connexion,  by  a  liga- 
ment, with  the  carocoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

SUBCRURJEI.  Two  little  muscular  slips 
sometimes  found  under  the  cruraeus;  they 
are  inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament 
which  they  pull  'ip.  The  crurxus  assists 
in  extending  the  leg. 

SUBCUTANEOUS  GLANDS.  Glan- 
dulce  subcutunex.  These  are  sebaceous 
glands  lying  under  the  skin,  which  they 
perforate  by  their  excretory  ducts. 

Subcutaneus.  The  platysma  myoides 
muscle. 

SUBER.  The  cork-tree.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree,  Quercus  suber  of  Linnxus,  are 
much  more  nutritious  than  our  acorns,  and 
are  sweet  and  often  eaten  when  roasted 
in  some  parts  of  Spain.  The  bark,  called 
cork,  when  burnt,  is  applied  as  an  adstrin- 
gent  application  to  bleeding  piles  and  to 
allay  the  pain  usually  attendant  on  haemor- 
rhoids, when  mixed  with  an  ointment. 
Pessaries  and  other  chirurgical  intruraents 
are  also  made  of  this  useful  bark. 

SuBtraAME^Tim.  (From  sublimo,  to  lift 
up.)  The  pendulous  su'  stance  which 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

Sublimate.     See  Oxymurias  hydrargyri. 

SUBLIMATION.         (Sublimatio,    from 


sublimo,  to  raise  or  sublime.)  This  chemi- 
cal process  differs  from  evaporation  onl)  in 
being  confined  to  solid  substances.  It  is 
usually  performed  either  lor  the  purpose 
of  purifying  certain  substances,  and  disen- 
gaging them  from  extraneous  matters  ;  or 
else  to  reduce  into  vapour,  and  combine, 
under  that  form,  principles  which  would 
have  united  with  greater  difficulty  it  they 
had  not  been  brought  to  that  state  of  ex- 
treme division. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and 
consequently  capable  of  being  separated, 
in  most  cases,  from  fixed  matters,  so  va- 
rious solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a  similar 
treatment.  Fluids  are  said  to  distil,  and 
solids  to  sublime,  though  sometimes  both 
are  obtained  in  one  and  the  6arae  opera- 
tion. If  the  subliming  matter  concretes 
into  a  solid,  hard  mass,  it  is  commonly 
called  a  sublimate  ;  if  into  a  powdery 
form,  flowers. 

The  principal  subjects  of  this  operation 
are,  volatile  alkaline  salts  ;  neutral  salts, 
composed  of  volatile  salts  and  acids,  as  sal 
ammoniac,  the  salt  of  amber,  and  flowers 
of  benzoin,  mercurial  preparations,  and 
sulphur.  Bodies  of  themselves  not  tola- 
tile  are  frequently  made  to  sublime  by  the 
mixture  of  volatile  ones, thus  iron  is  carried 
by  sal  ammoniac  in  the  preparations  of  the 
flores  martialis,  or  ferrum  ainmoniacale. 

The  fumes  of  solid  bodies  in  close  ves- 
sels rise  but  a  little  way,  and  adhere  to 
that  part  of  the  vessel  where  they  con- 
crete. 

SUBLIMIS.  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,  and  Flexor  sublimis  perforatus. 

SUBLINGUAL  GLANDS.  Glandular 
sublinguales  vel  liartholiniance  vel  Hivini- 
ance  The  glands  which  are  situated  under 
the  tongue,  and  secrete  saliva.  Their  ex- 
cretory ducts  are  called  Riveriau  from 
their  discoverer. 

SUBLUXATIO.     A  sprain. 

SUBMERSION.  {Submersio,  from  sub, 
under,  and  mergo,  to  sink.)  Drowning.  A 
variety  of  the  apoplexia  suftocata.  Sau- 
vages  terms  it  asphyxia  immersorum. 

SUBMUR1AS  HYDRARGYRI.  Sub- 
muriate  of  mercury.  Calomelas.  "Take 
of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  a  pound;  pu- 
rified mercury,  by  weight  one  ounce." 
Rub  them  together  until  the  metallic  glo- 
bules disappear,  then  sublime ;  take  out 
the  sublimed  mass,  and  reduce  it  to  pow- 
der, and  sublime  it  in  the  same  manner 
twice  more  successively.  Lastly,  bring 
it  into  the  state  of  very  fine  powder  by 
the  same  process  which  has  been  directed 
for  the  preparation  of  chalk. 

Submuriat.or  mild  muriat  of  mercury,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  of 
mercury.  As  an  anti-venereal  it  is  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  grain  night  and  morning,  its 
usual  determination  to  the  intestines  being 
prevented,  if  necessary,  by  opium.     It  is 
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the  preparation  which  is  perhaps  most  usu- 
ally given  in  the  other  diseases  in  which 
mercury  is  employed,  as  in  affections  of 
tlie  liver,  or  neighbouring  organs,  in  cu- 
taneous diseases,  chronic  rheumatism,  teta- 
nus, hydrophobia,  hydrocephalus,  and  fe- 
brile affections,  especially  those  of  warm 
climate*.  It  is  employed  as  a  cathartic 
alone,  in  doses  from  v.  to  xii.  grains,  or  to 
promote  the  operation  of  other  purgatives. 
Its  anthelmintic  power  is  justly  .celebra- 
ted ;  and  it  is  perhaps  superior  to  the 
Other  mercurials  in  assisting  the  operation, 
of  diuretics  in  dropsy.  From  its  specific 
gravity  it  ought  always  to  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus  or  pill. 

SUBORRITARIUS.  The  suborbitary 
nerve  ;  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

SUBSCAPULARS.  (Musculus  subsca- 
JmUiria,  from  sub,  under,  and  scapula,  the 
flv.ulder-blade.)  Sous-scapulo-trochinien  of 
Dumas.  The  name  of  this  muscle  suffici- 
ently indicates  its  situation.  It  is  com- 
posed of  many  fasciculi  of  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres,  the  marks  of  which  we  see 
imprinted  on  the  under  surface  of  the  sca- 
pula. These  fasciculi,  which  arise  from  all 
the  basis  of  that  bone  internally,  and  like- 
wise from  its  superior,  as  well  as  from  one 
hal'  of  its  inferior  costa,  unite  to  form  a 
considerable  flat  tendon  which  adheres  to 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  at 
the  h.  ad  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  principal  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
roll  the  arm  inwards.  It  likewise  serves  to 
bring  it  close  to  the  ribs  ;  and,  from  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  capsular  ligament,  it  prevents 
that  membrane  from  bein^  pinched. 

SUBSULTUS  TEND1NUM.  (Sub- 
sultus,  from  sabsvlto,  to  leap.)  Weak 
convulsive  motions  or  twitchings  of  the 
tendons,  mostly  of  the  hands,  generally 
observed  in  the  extreme  stages  of  putrid 
fever. 

Suburerf.s.  (From  the  two  opposite 
prepositions  sub  and  ex,  anil  abera,  the 
breasts.)  E.ruberes.  Hath  been  used  by 
some  writers  for  those  infants  who  yet  suck, 
in  distinction  from  those  who  are  weaned, 
and  ihen  are  called  exuberes. 
Svcciee  Tin-  rob  or  conserve  of  fruit. 
SUCCEDANEUM.  A  medicine  substi- 
tuted for  others. 

Sure enturt ati  musculi.  The  pyrami- 
dal muscles  of 'he  belly. 

S' itexturiati  renes.  Two  glands  lying 
above  the  kidneys. 

SUCClNAS  AMMONIACiE.  See  Spiri- 
tus  ammonice  succinctus 

SUCCINATE.     Succinas.     Salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  acid  of  amber, 
or  succinic  acid,  with  different  bases  ;  as, 
succinate  of  potash,  succinate  of  copper,  &c. 
Succixueus      membraxa.  The      dia- 

phragm. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.     Acidum  succinicum. 
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Sal  succim.  The  succinic  acid  is  drawn 
from  amber  by  sublimation  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  rises  in  a  concrete  form  into 
the  neck  of  the  subliming  vessel.  The 
operation  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  nor 
by  too  strong  a  fire,  otherwise  the  oil  of 
amber  rises  along  with  the  acid. 

SUCCINUM.  (From  succus.  juice  ;  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  exude  from  a  tree.) 
See  Amber. 

Succikum  cijtereum.  The  ambergris  is 
so  called  by  some  authors.  See  Ambergri- 
sea. 

Succinct*  griseUm.  The  ambergris  is 
sometimes  so  called.  See  Ambergrisea. 

Succinum  oleum.    See  Oleum  succini 

Succintjji  preparatum.  Prepared  amber. 
See  Amber. 

Succisa.  (From  succido,  to  cut;  so 
named  from  its  being  indented  and  as  it 
were  cut  in  pieces.)  Devil's  bit.  A  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Scabiosa. 

Succi  scohbutici.  The  juice  of  English 
scurvy-grass. 

Succory.  See  Cichorium. 

Succubus.  See  Incubus. 

SUCCUS.  Juice. 

Succus  acacie  vera;.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Succus  aconiti  spissatus.  See  Acotii- 
tum. 

Succus  bacc;e  samruci  spissatus.  An 
aperient  and  deobstruent  extract,  often 
employed  diluted  with  water  in  the  cure 
of  catarrhal  affections. 

SUCCUS     BELLADONN/B     SPISSATUS.  See 

Belladonna. 

Succus  cicut;e  spissatus.  See  Ci- 
cuta. 

Succus  cochltari;e  compositus.  A 
warm  aperient  and  diuretic,  mostly  exhi- 
bited in  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  skin 
arising  from  scurvy. 

Succus  ctreniacUs.  Juice  of  lasser- 
wort. 

Succus  gastricus.  See  Gastric  juice. 

Succus  glycyrrhi^je.  Spanish  liquo- 
rice. 

Succus  heliotropii.  See  Bezetta  c&ru- 
lia. 

Succus  hyosciamus  spissatus.  See  Hy- 
osciamus. 

Succus  indicus  purgans.    Gamboge. 

Succus  lactuc^e  virosje  spissatcs.  See 
Lactuca  graveolens. 

Succus  eimojjis  spissatus.    See  Limm. 

Succus  LiauoRiTiiE.  Spanish  liquo- 
rice. 

SUCCUS      PRUXORUM     STLVISTRIUM.        See 

Acacia  Germanica. 

SUCCUS      SPISSATUS      BACCORUM      SAMBUCT. 

Rob  of  elder-berries. 

Sudamina.  (Sudatnen,  from  sudor, 
sweat.)  Hidroa.  Boa.  Vesicles  resem- 
bling millet-seeds  in  form  and  magnitude, 
which  appear  suddenly,  without  fever,  es- 
pecially in  the  summer-time  after  much 
labour  and  sweating. 
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Sudatio.  (from  sudor,  sweat.)  A  sweat- 
ing. See  Ephidrosis. 

Sudatorium.  (From  sudo,  to  sweat.)  A 
stew  or  sweating-house. 

Sudor  Anglicus.  Called  also  Hydrono- 
ses.  Hydropyretos.  Gurgeatio.  The  sweat* 
ingsi«_knes:>  01  England;  an  endemic  fever. 
Dr.  Cullen  ihinks  it  a  species  of  lyphus. 
This  disorder  is  thus  named  from  its  first 
appearing  m  this  island,  and  acquires  die 
title  of  sudor  from  the  patient  suddenly 
breaking  out  into  a  profuse  sweat,  which 
forms  die  great  character  ot  vhe  disease. 

SUDOltlFlCA.  (Sudorifca,  sc  medica- 
menta,  from  sudor,  sweat,  and  ficio,  to 
make  )  Hydrotica.  Hydrotopsea.  A  sy- 
nonym of  diaphoretics.  See  Diaphoretics. 

Suffimentum.  (From  suffimen,  a  per- 
fume.) Hypocapnisma.  A  suflumigation, 
a  perfume. 

Suffitus.  The  same. 

Suffocatio  hysterica.  A  convulsive  af- 
fection of  the  throat. 

Suffocatio  stridula.  The  croup. 

Suffcmigatjon.  (Suffumigatio,  from  sub, 
under,  and  fumigo,  to  cloke.)  The  burning 
odorous  substances  to  remove  an  evil 
smell,  or  destroy  miasma. 

Suffusio.  (From  suffundo,  to  pour  down; 
so  called  because  the  ancients  supposed 
the  opacity  proceeded  from  something  run- 
ning under  the  crystalline  humour.)  A 
cataract. 

Suffusio  aurtgnosa.   A  jaundice. 

Sugar.  See  Saccharum 

Sugar  of  lead.  See  Plumbi  superacetas. 

Sugar  of  milk.  A  substance  produced 
from  whey,  which,  if  not  sour,  contains  a 
saline  substance  to  which  this  name  has 
been  given 

Sttgillatiois.  (Sugillatio.  From  sugillo, 
to  stain.)  A  bruise.  A  spot  or  mark  made 
by  a  leech  or  cupping-glass. 

SULCUS.  A  groove  or  furrow;  gene- 
rally appiied  to  the  bones 

SULPHAS.  (From  sulphur,  brimstone.) 
A  sulphate  or  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
tb«  sulphuric  acid  with  different  bases. 

Sulphas  aluminosus.   Alum.  See  Alunin. 

Sulphas  ammonia.  Jtlkali  volatile  vi- 
triolatum  of  Bergman.  Jal  ummoniacum  se- 
cretum  of  Glauber.  Vitriolum  ammoniac  ale. 
This  salt  has  been  found  native  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  volcanoes  It  is 
esteemed  diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and 
exhibited  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia 

SULP-HAS  (JUPRI.  Vitriolum  cupri. 
Vitriolum  caruleum.  Vitriolum  Romanum. 
Cuprum  vilriolatum.  The  sulphat  of  cop- 
per  possesses  acrid  and  styptic  qualities;  is 
esteemed  as  a  tonic,  emetic,  adstringent, 
and  escharotic,  and  is  exhibited  internally 
in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  haemorrhages,  and 
as  a  speedy  emetir.  Externally  it  is  ap- 
plied to  stop  hemorrhages,   to  haemor- 


rhoids,   leucorrhoea,    phagedenic    ulcerj, 
proud  flesh,  and  condylom.  :a 

SULPHAS   FERR1    See  Ferri  sulphas. 

SULPHAS  HYDRARGYRI.  See  lly. 
drargyrus  vitriolutus. 

SULI'HAS  MAGNESIJE.  Sulphas  mag. 
nest*  pririjicutu.  Magnesia  vitriu/ata.  Sal 
cathartievs  amarus.  Sal  cathwticum  ama- 
rum.  Suiphate  of  magnesia.  Epsom  salt. 
Bitter  purging  salt. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  exists  in  seve- 
ral mineral  springs,  and  in  sea  water. 

It  is  from  these  saline  solutions  that  the 
salt  is  obtained;  the  method  generally 
adopted  for  obtaining  it  is  evaporation, 
which  causes  the  salt  to  crystallize  in  te- 
trahedral  prisms.  It  lias  a  very  b.ttcr 
taste,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
water  at  60°,  and  in  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  boilmg  water.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, when  perfectly  pure,  effloresces ; 
but  that  of  tommeice  generally  contains 
foreign  sails,  such  as  the  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  renders  it  so  deliquescent 
that  it  must  be  kep  in  a  close  vessel  or 
bladder  By  the  action  ot  heat  it  under- 
goes the  watery  fusion,  and  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization,  but  does  not  part  with 
its  acid.  One  hundred  parts  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  magnesia  consist  of  2935  parts 
of  acid,  17  of  earth,  and  53.65  of  water. 
The  alkalis,  strontia,  baryta,  and  all  the 
salts  formed  by  these  salifiable  bases,  ex- 
cepting the  alkaline  muriates,  decompose 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  the  nitrate,  carbonate  and  mu- 
riate of  lime. 

Epsom  salt  is  a  mild  and  gentle  purga- 
tive, operating  withs  fficient  efficacy,  and 
in  general  with  ease  and  safety,  rarely  oc- 
casioning any  gripes  or  the  other  inconve- 
niences of  resinous  purgatives.  Six  or 
eight  drachms  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pro- 
pi  r  quantity  of  common  water;  or  four, 
five,  or  more  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  purg- 
ing mineral  water.  These  solutions  may 
likewise  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  eva- 
cuation from  the  other  emunctories  ;  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm  they  increase  per- 
spiration, and  by  moderate  exercise  in  the 
cool  air,  the  urinary  discharge.  Some  al- 
lege that  this  salt  has  a  peculiar  effect  in 
allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independ- 
ently of  evacuation. 

It  is,  however,  principally  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

SULPHAS  POTASSA.  See  Potass*  sul- 
phas. 

SULPHAS  SODiE.  See  Sod*  sulphas. 

SULPHAS  ZINCI.    See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Sulphate    See  Sulphas. 

Sulphite.  Sulphi*.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  sulphureous  acid  with 
different  bases:  as,  aluminous  sulphite,  am- 
moniacal  sulphite,  8tc. 

SULPHUR.      AbriQ.      Alcubrith.     An- 
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paler.  Jppehrioc.  Aquala.  Jlquila.  Chibur. 
C'hybw:  Cibur.  Sulphur,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  brimstone,  is  the 
only  simple  combustible  substance  which 
nature  offers  pure  and  in  abundance  It 
was  the  first  known  of  all.  It  is  found  in 
the  earth,  and  exists  externally  in  depo- 
sitions, in  sublimed  incrustations,  and  on 
the  surface  of  certain  waters,  principally 
near  burning  volcanoes.  It  is  found  com- 
bined with  many  metals.  It  exists  in  ve- 
getable substances,  and  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  albumen  of  eggs. 

Sulphur  in  the  mineral  kingdom  is  either 
in  a  loose  powder,  or  compact;  and  then 
either  detached  or  in  veins.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes  or  pseudo-volcanoes,  whether 
modern  or  extinct  as  at  Solfatura,  Sec.  and 
is  deposited  as  a  crust  on  stones  contigu- 
ous to  them,  either  crystallized  or  amorph- 
ous. It  is  frequently  met  with  in  mineral 
waters,  and  in  caverns  adjacent  to  volca- 
noes; sometimes  also  in  coal-mines.  It  is 
found  in  combination  with  most  of  the 
metals-  When  united  to  iron  it  forms  the 
mineral  called  martial  pyrites,  or  sulphur 
pw-ites.  All  the  ores  known  by  the  name 
Of  pyrites,  of  which  there  are  a  vast  variety, 
are  combinations  of  sulphur  with  different 
metals;  and  hence  the  names  of  copper, 
tin,  arseniacal,  &c.  pyrites.  It  exists  like- 
wise in  combination  with  alumine  and 
lime;  it  then  constitutes  different  kinds  of 
schistus,  or  alum  ores. 

Physical  properties. — Sulphur  is  a  com- 
bustible, dry,  and  exceedingly  brittle 
body,  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow  colour.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.990.  It  is  destitute, 
of  odour,  except  when  rubbed  or  heat- 
ed. It  is  of  a  peculiar  faint  taste.  It 
frequently  crystallizes  in  entire  or  trun- 
cated octahedra,  or  in  needles.  If  apiece 
of  sulphur  of  a  considerable  size,  be  very 
gently  heated,  as  for  example,  by  holding 
it  in  the  hand  and  squeezing  it  firmly,  it 
breaks  to  pieces  with  a  crackling  noise.  It 
is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity?  and  hence 
it  becomes  electric  by  friction.  When 
heated,  it  first  softens  before  it  melts,  and 
its  fusion  commences  at  180°  Fahr. ;  at 
289°  it  becomes  volatilized,  and  takes  fire 
at  "02°.  In  the  beginning  of  fusion  it  is 
very  fluid,  but  by  continuing1  the  heat  it 
grows  tough,  and  its  colour  changes  to  a 
reddish  brown.  If  in  this  condition  it  be 
poured  into  water,  it  remains  as  soft  as 
wax,  and  yields  to  any  impression.  In  time 
however  it  hardens  again  and  recovers  its 
former  consistence. 

It  unites  with  most  of  the  earths  and 
with  all  alkalis,  and  becomes  soluble, 
when  thus  combined,  in  water.  It  unites 
to  most  of  the  metals,  and  renders  them 
brittle  and  fusible.  It  is  soluble  in  oils ; 
water  takes  up  a  minute  quantity,  as  does 
ardent  spirit  by  means  of  heat.    It  dis- 


solves  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  does  not  com- 
bine with  charcoal,  but  unites  to  phospho- 
rus by  fusion. 

Sulphur,  like  all  combustible  bodies 
burns  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxi- 
gen  which  combines  with  it.  Sulphur, 
heated  in  a  close  vessel,  sublimes  without 
alteration.  It  is  not  changed  by  exposure 
to  air.  It  is  attacked  by  the  nitric  acid 
when  poured  on  it  in  its  fused  state. 

If  melted  sulphur  be  exposed  in  the  open 
air  to  an  increase  of  heat,  it  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  blue  flame  and  suffocating 
vapour.  The  result  of  this  combustion  is 
sulphureous  acid.  According  to  die  slow 
or  rapid  combustion,  it  absorbs  different 
quantities  ofoxigen,  and  the  produced  acid 
differs  in  its  properties. 

Method  of  obtaining  sulphur. — A  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  sulphur  is  obtained  from 
Solfatara  in  Italy.  This  volcanic  country 
every  where  exhibits  marks  of  the  agency 
of  subterraneous  fires ;  almost  all  the 
ground  is  bare,  and  white;  and  is  every 
where  sensibly  warmer  than  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer ;  so 
that  the  feet  of  persons  walking  there  are 
burnt  through  their  shoes.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  observe  the  sulphur,  for  a  sulphure- 
ous vapour  which  arises  through  different 
apertures  is  every  where  perceptible,  and 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  sub- 
terraneous fire  underneath  from  which  thajfc 
vapour  proceeds. 

From  pyrites  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the- 
large  way  by  the  following  process: 

Pyrites  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  into  large  earthen  tubes  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  A  square 
vessel  of  cast  iron,  containing  water,  is 
connected  as  a  receiver  with  the  tube  in 
the  furnace.  The  action  of  the  fire  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  sulphur,  being  thus  melted, 
is  gradually  accumulated  on  the  water  in. 
the  receiver.  It  is  then  removed  from  this, 
receiver,  and  melted  in  large  iron  ladles; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  earthy  parts 
with  which  it  was  contaminated  are  made 
to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  leav- 
ing the  purified  sulphur  above.  It  is  then 
again  melted  and  suffered  to  cool  gradu- 
ally, in  order  to  free  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
impurities.  It  is  then  tolerably  pure,  and 
constitutes  the  sulphur  we  meet  with  in. 
flr^l  masses  or  lumps  in  the  market. 

In  order  to  form  it  into  rolls,  it  is  again 
melted  and  poured  into  cylindrical  wooden 
moulds,  in  these  it  takes  the  form  in  which, 
we  usually  see  it  in  commerce,  as  roll  sul- 
phur. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  as  they  are  called, 
are  formed  by  subliming  purified  sulphur 
with  a  gentle  heat  in  close  rooms,  where 
the  sublimed  sulphur  is  collected,  though 
the  article  met  with  in  general  under  that 
name  is  nothing  but  sulphur  finely  pow- 
dered. 
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Method  of  purifying  sulphur— -Take  one  SULPHUR    PR^CIPITATUM.       Lac 

part  of  flowers  or  sulphur,  boil  it  in  twenty  snlphuris.     ''  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  a 

parts  of  distilled  water  in  a  glass  vessel  for  pound,  fresh   lime,    three    pounds."     Boil 

about  a  quai  ter  of  an  hour  ;  let  the  sulphur  the  sulphur  ana   lime   together    in  water, 

subside,  decant  the  water,  and  then  wash  then  strain  the  solution  through  paper,  and 

the  sulphur  repeatedly  in  distilled  water:  drop  in  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  nviy  be 

having  done  this,  pour  over  it  three  parts  necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphur ;  lastly, 

of  pure  nitro-muriatic  acid,    diluted    with  wash  this  by  repeated  affusions   of  water 

one  part  of  distilled  water,  bo. I    it  again  until  it   is   tasteless.     This  preparation  is 

in  a  glass  vessel  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  mostly  preferred  to  the  flowers  of  sulphur, 

hour,  decant  the  acid,  and   wash  the  sul-  in  consequence  of  its  being  freed  from  its 

phur  in  distilled  water  till  the  fluid  passes  impurities.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm 

tasteless,  or  till   it   does   not  change  the  to  three  drachms. 

blue    colour   of  tincture   of  cabbage,    or  SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  Sublimed 
litmus.  The  sulphur  thus  carefully  treated  sulphur.  See  Sulphur. 
is  pure  sulphur  lit  for  philosophical  experi-  Sulphur-wort.  See  Paucedunum. 
ments.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.     See  Hydro- 
Sulphur  has  been   long  an  esteemed  ar-  gen  gas,  si./phurated. 
tide  of  the  Materiu  Medica;  it  stimulates  Sulphure.      Sulphuretum.      A  combina- 
the  system,  loosens  the  belly,  and  promotes  tion    of  sulphur    with  different  alkaline, 
the   insensible   perspiration.     It  pervades  earthy,  and  metallic  bases, 
the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  transpires  SULPHUREOUS  AU1D  GAS.     Several 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  appears  philosophers   have  paid   attention    to  the 
from  the  sulphureous  smell  of  persons  who  properties  of  this  gas,  and  its   combina- 
have  taken  it,  and  from  silver  being  stained  tions;  but   Berthollet  was   the   first  who 
in  iheir  pockets  of  a  blackish  colour.     In  published  an  accurate  account  of  it,  which 
the  stomach  it  is  probably  combined  with  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  have  investiga- 
hydiogen.      It    is   a    celebrated    remedy  ted  still  more  completely.     Their  paper  is 
against   cutaneous   diseases,    particularly  inserted  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  II.  54, 
psora,  both  given   internally  and  applied  and  copied  into  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  I. 
externally.     It  has   likewise   been  recom-  p.  313. 

mended  in  rheumatic  pains,  flying  gout.  When  sulphur    is  united  to  oxigen  it 

rickets,    atrophy,    coughs,    asthmas,  and  forms  an  acid.     When  the  quantity  of  oxi- 

other  disorders  of  the   breast  and  lungs,  gen  is  sufficient  to  oxigenate  a  given  quan- 

and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the  chronic  tity  of  sulphur  completely,  the  result  is  a 

kind.  perfect  acid  called   sulphuric  acid.     If  a 

In  hemorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almost  less  quantity  of  oxigen  is  made  use  of,  the 

specific;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is  result  is  an  imperfect  acid,  capable  of  tak- 

advantageously  combined  with  some  cool-  #ing  the  gazeous  state.     To  this  gazeous 

ing  purgative,  especially  supertartrate  of  fluid  the  name  of  sulphureous  acid  gas  is 

potash.  given.    It  becomes  obvious  from  this,  that 

The  preparations  of  sulphur  directed  to  sulphureous  acid  gas  has  the  same  relation 

be    used    by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  to  sulphuric  acid  as  phosphorous  acid  has 

Colleges,  are  the  Sulphur  lotum,  Sulphur  to  the  phosphoric  acid.     At  least  this  pas 

prjecipitatum,  and  Sulphur  sublimatum  occupies  the  middle  place  between  sulphur 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII  PRiEClPITA-  and  sulphuric  acid. 

TUM.     Sulphur  auratum  antimonii.     This  Properties. — Sulphureous  acid  gas  is  a  per- 

preparation  of  antimony  appears  to  have  ma  entlyelastic  aeriform  fluid  at theordina- 

rendered  that  called  kermis  mineral  unne-  ry  pressure  and  temperature  of  our  atmos- 
cessary.     It  is  a  yellow  hydro-sulphuret  of  phere.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  suffocating, 

antimony,  anel  therefore   called  hydro-sul-  It  cannot  maintain  combustion,  nor  the  re- 

phuretum  stibii  luteum,  in  the  new  chemi-  spiration  of  animals.  Its  weightismorelhan 

cal   nomenclature.     As   an  alterative  and  double  thutot*  atmospheric  air.    Its  specific 

sudorific  it  is  in  high  estimation,  and  gjfl-  gravity  ac  ordingtoBergman  is0.00246,and 

en  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands  ;  mm,  0  00251,  according  to  Lavoisier.  It  is  not  in- 

joined  with  calomel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  flammable.  One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  it 

powerful    and  penetrating  alteratives  we  weigh  nearly  63  grains.     It  is  composed, 

are  in  possession  of.  according  to  Fourcroy,  of  85  sulphur  and 

Sulphch  AimATirsr  axtimosii.     See  Sul-  15 oxigen.    It  is  acid; "it  first  reddens  and 

phur  antimonii  prxcipitatwn.  then  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the  vege- 

Sulphur  loTpm.    Washed  sulphur.  Flo-  table  colours.     It  exerts    little  action  on 

res  sulphuris    loti.     "  Take   of  sublimed  the  metals,  and   has  a  weak  attraction  to 

sulphur,  a  pound."   Pour  on  boiling  water  alkalis  anel  earihs.     It  has    the  property 

so  that  the  acid,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  of  whitening  silk  and   giving  it  a  lustre, 

entirely  washeel  away;  then  dry   it.     The  Priestley,  Bergman,  Berthollet,  &c      say 

dose    is    from    half   a   drachm    to    two  that  at  high  temperatures  it  deposits  sul- 

drachms.  phur,  but  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  some  new  experiments,  deny  and  when  it  is  completely  inflamed  cover  it 
this  assertion.  Phosphorus  has  no  action  with  a  large  bell-glass  perfectly  dry  ;  re- 
upon  it.  Its  attraction  for  oxigen  when  move  the  whole  on  a  dish  and  surround  the 
dry,  at  the  common  temperature,  is  very  apparatus  with  mercury.  The  sulphur  will 
feeble,  but,  if  the  smallest  quantity  of  burn  for  some  time,  and  the  bell-glass  wdl 
.  moisture  be  present,  the  union  of  the  two  be  filled  with  white  vapoum  When  theva- 
gases  is  much  favoured.  At  high  tempera-  pour  has  subsided,  the  gas  may  be  trans- 
tures  the  combination  is  more  speedily  ef-    ferred  as  usual. 

fected.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphureous  Explanation. — During  the  burning  of  the 
acid  gas  and  oxigen  gas  is  made  to  pass  sulphur  in  a  confined  quantity  of  atmos- 
through  an  ignited  tube,  the  two  gases  pheric  air,  it  absorbs  the  oxigen  contained 
combine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  in  it ;  this  however,  no  being  sufficient  to 
When  passed  into  water  cooled  down  to  oxigenate  the  sulphur  completely,  the  re- 
the  freezing  point,  the  union  is  very  rapid,  suit  is  an  imperfect  aeriform  acid,  or  sul- 
Water  cooled  to  forty  degrees  absorbs  one-    phureous  acid  gas. 

third  part  of  its  weight  of  sulphureous  acid  3.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  may  also  be  ob- 
gas.  It  speedily  melts  ice.  Watersatura-  tained  by  decomposing  sulphite  of  potash 
ted  with  it  may  be  frozen  without  parting  or  soda,  either  by  heat  alone,  or  by  the 
with  its  gas;  but  wnen  water,  which  has    affusion  of  acids. 

been  saturated  with  it,  is  exposed  to  heat,  4.  If  charcoal  be  moistened  with  sul- 
it  is  filled  with  a  vast  number  of  bubbles  phuric  acid,  and  then  exposed  to  distilla- 
which  continually  increase  and  rise  to  the  tion,  the  products  are  carbonic  acid  gas 
surface  ;  these  bubbles  are  the  gas  separat-  and  sulphureous  acid  gas. 
ing  from  it.  It  is  absorbed  by  oil,  ether,  During  this  operation  the  charcoal  at- 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  when  satura-  tracts  part  of  the  oxigen  of  the  sulphuric 
ted  with  it  acquires  the  property  of  smoak-  acid,  and  forms  cai-bomc  acid  gas.  The 
ing  when  exposed  to  air;  its  colour  is  al-  sulphuric  acid  is  therefore  partly  de-oxidat- 
tered  to  a  yellowish  brown,  and  its  odour  ed  and  becomes  converted  into  sulphu- 
is  penetrating  like  that  of  the  gas.     When    reous  acid  gas. 

the  acid  thus  saturated  with  the  gas  is  ex-  5.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  is  likewise 
posed  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  formed  by  distilling  sulphur  with  the  oxids 
point,  in  congeals  or  freezes  into  a  crystal-  of  mercury,  lead,  tin,  manganese,  8cc. 
line  mass.  The  same  happens  when  sub-  In  these  processes  the  sulphur  attracts 
nutted  to  distillation.  It  decomposes  ni-  the  oxigen  of  the  metallic  oxids,  and  be- 
tric  and  oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  and  dis-  comes  converted  into  sulphureous  acid 
solves  camphor.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  and  gas,  while  the  oxids  are  partially  restored 
hydrogen  gas  have  no  action    upon  each    to  the  meullic  state. 

other  at  common  temperatures,  but  if  they        Water    impregnated  with   sulphureous 
are  passed  through  an  ignited  tube,  a  de-    acid  gas  forms 
con.position    is   effected.     Charcoal  like-  Sulphureous  acid. 

wise  decomposes  sulphureous  acid  gas  at  1.  To  prepare  sulphureous  acid,  take 
a  high  temperature.  Monge  and  Clouet  one  part  of  mercury  and  four  of  concen- 
affirm  that  by  extreme  artificial  cold  and  trated  sulphuric  acid,  put  them  into  a  re- 
ft strong  pressure  exerted  at  the  same  time,  tort  furnished  with  a  receiver,  and  con- 
they  rendered  sulphureous  acid  gas  fluid  nected  with  Buikitt's  or  Pepys's  appara- 
Methods  of obtaining  sulphureous  acid  gas.  tus.  The  sulphureous  acid  gas  which  is 
—1.  Take  one  part  of  mercury  and  four  of  disengaged  is  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  put  them  into  vessel,  and  constitutes  sulphureous  acid, 
a  glass  retort  connected  with  the  pneuma-  2  Sulphureous  acid  is  likewise  formed 
tic  quicksilver-trough  and  apply  the  heat  during  the  slow  combustion  of  sulphur, 
of  a  lamp  to  the  mixture  till  it  boils.  On  The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
continuing  the  heat  after  the  mercury  has  sulphureous  acid  with  different  bases,  are 
been  acted  upon,  sulphureous  acid  gas  will   called  sulphites. 

be  obtained  in  abundance.  Sulphuiietcm  ammonias.  Hepar  sulphuris 

In  this  case  a  partial   decomposition  of  volatile.       Boyle's    or    Beguine's   fuming 

the  sulphuric  acid  takes  place.     The  mer-    spirit.       Sulphuret    of    ammonia    is    ob- 

cury  abstracts  part  of  its  oxigen  and  be-    tamed  in    the    form  of  a  yellow   fuming 

comes    converted  into  an  oxid  ;  the   sul-    liquor,    by    the    ammonia     and     sulphur 

phuric  acid  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  uniting  whilst  in  a  state  of  gas  during  dis- 

oxigen,  becomes   converted   into  sulphu-   tillation.     It  excites  the  action  of  the  ab- 

reous  acid,  which  takes  the  gazeous  form    sorbent  system  and  diminish  arterial  ac- 

at  the  common  temperature.  tion,  and  is  given    internally  in  diseases 

2.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  may  likewise  be    arising  from  the  use  of  mercury,  phthisis, 

obtained   by  the  slow  combustion  of  sul-   diseases  of  the  skin,  and  phlegmasia;  :  ex- 

phur.  ternally  it  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  bath 

Put  poundel  sulphur  into  a  shallow  earth-    in  paralysis,  contractura,  psora,  and  cuta- 

en  dish  or  crucible  ;  melt  and  set  fire  to  it ;   neous  diseases, 
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Sulphi'iiktum  calcis.    llapev  calcit.    Sul-        Sulphtjuetum  stibii  nativum. 
phuret  of  lime.     It  is  principally  used  as    return  slibii   nigrum,     .intimuniinn    cnidum. 
a  bath  in  various  diseases  of"  the  skin.  Native  sulphuret  of  antimony.     It  is  Horn 

Suli'iiuretum  uTBRARGYHi  siukum.     See    this  ore  that  all  our  preparations  of  anti- 
Hvdrargynu  cum  sulphure.  mony  are  made.     See  .'lutimoui/. 

SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRl  RU-        SULPHURIC    ACID        Acidum  sulphu- 
BRUM.    Cinnabaris  antimonii.  Red  sulphu-    ricum.     Oil  of  vitriol.    Vitriolic  acid.   Sul- 
ret  of  mercury.     Hydrargyria  sulphure-   ph uric  acid  consists  of  sulphur,  which  con- 
tus  ruber.      "  Take  of  purified   mercury,   stitutes  its  basis,  and  of  oxygen.     It  Ire. 
by  weight  forty  ounces  ;  sublimed  sulphur,    qutntly  occurs  in  combination  with  alkalis, 
eight  ounces"  Having  melted  the  sulphur   earths,  and  metals  ;  but  seldom  in  a  state 
over  the  fire,  mix  in  the  mercury,  and  as    of  purity,  and  whether  at  all,   has  been 
soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  swell,  remove    doubted.       Tor    chemical,     medical,    and 
the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  with    other  purposes,  it  is  obtained  by  the  rapid 
considerable  force  to  prevent  inflammation;    combustion  of  sulphur  and  the  decompose- 
then  rub  the  mass  into  powder.and  sublime,   tion  of  metallic  and  earthy  sulphuric  acid 
This  preparation  is  esteemed  a  mild  mer-   salts  by  fire.     If  melted  sulphur  be   ex- 
eurial  alterative,  and  given  to  children  in    posed  in  open  air  to  an  increased  heat,  it 
small  doses.     In  surgery  its  chief  and  al-   t..kes  fire,  is  entirely  consumed,  and  burns 
most  only  use    is  in  the  administration  of   with  a  flame,  and  an   acid   suffocating  va- 
quicksilver  by  fumigation.     Thus  employ-   pour.     The  sulphur  is  by  this  combustion 
ed  it  has  proved  extremely  serviceable  in    changed  to  an  acid.     II  the  heat  by  which 
venereal  cases.     Ulcers  and  excrescences    burning  sulphur  is  consumed  be  only  weak, 
about  the  pudendum  and  anus  in  women,    its  flame   is  blue,  and  the  acid  then  gene- 
are  particularly  benefited  by  it;  and  in  these    rated  Is  imperfect,  very  volatile,  and  acri- 
cases  it  is  most  conveniently  applied  by   form.     This  imperfect   sulphuric    acid  is 
placing  a  red  hot  heater  at   the  bottom  of  the    sulphureous   acid.        Hut    if  the  heat 
anight  stool-pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on    bo  stronger,  the  flame  of  the  sulphur  is 
it  a  few  grains  of  the  red  sulphuret  quick-    white  and   lively,  and  a  perfect  sulphuric 
silver,  placing  the  patient  on  the  stool.  To    acid  in  the  vaporous  state  is  formed.     The 
fumigate  ulcers  in  the  throat,  it  is  necessa-    sulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  differ- 
ry  to  receive  the  fumes  on  the  part  affect-   ent  methods ;  that  prepared  in  England  is 
ed,  through  the  tube  of  a  funnel.  By  enclo-    by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  ;  for  which 
sing  the  patient  naked  in  a  box,  it  has  on    purpose  peculiar  apartments,   with   their 
some  occasions  been  contrived  to  fumigate    insides  lined  with  lead,  are  constructed,  in 
the  whole  body  at  once,  and   in   this  way    order  to  enclose  the  burning  sulphur.    But 
the  specific  powers  of  the  quicksmer  have    because  the  sulphur  would  in  that  situation 
been  very  rapidly  excited.  be  soon  extinguished,  and  never  burn  with 

This  mode  of  curing  the  lues  venerea,  is  due  vivacity,  about  the  eighth  part  of  its 
spoken  of  as  true  ;  and  the  subject  has  of  weight  of  nitre  is  mingled  with  it  to  supply 
late  years  been  revived  in  a  treatise  by  Sa-  vital  air,  without  which  no  combustion  can 
bonette,  and  by  trials  made  in  Bartholo-  exist.  Both  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
mew's  hospital.  the  chamber,  and  also  the  aqueous  vapours 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  conveyed  into  it,  imbibe  the  sulphuric  acid 
on  mercurial  fumigation,  concludes,  that  as  it  forms.  The  weak  or  diluted  acid  thus 
■where  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  obtained  is  collected  and  concentrated  by 
suddenly  is  an  object  of  great  moment,  and  evaporating  the  superfluous  water  in  glass 
where  the  body  is  covered  with  ulcers  or  vessels.  Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  in 
large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and  in  ge-  this  manner,  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
neral  to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences,  English  oil  of  vitriol,  oleum  vilrioli,  to 
the  vapour  of  mercury  is  an  application  of  distinguish  it  from  another  species,  called 
great  efficacy  and  utility  ;  but  that  it  is  Saxon  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  obtained  from 
apt  to  induce  a  ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great  green  vitriol  by  distillation.  Every  kind 
consequent  debility,  and  that  for  the  pur-  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  formerly 
pose  of  securing  the  constitution  against  found  in  commerce,  was  prepared  by  dis- 
a  relapse,  as  great  a  quantity  of  mercury  tillat  ion  from  green  vitriol,  or  copper  ;  and 
must  be  introduced  into  the  system,  by  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
inunction,  as  if  no  fumigation  had  been  is  generally  called  vitriolic  acid.  Oil  of 
employed  vitriol  is  a   very  strong  acid,  burns   and 

SULPHURETUM  POTASSiE.  Kali  corrodes  the  skin.  When  pure,  it  has 
mlphurutum.  Hepar  sulphuris.  Sulphu-  neither  colour  nor  smell,  but  is  very  apt 
ret  of  poiash.  Liver  of  sulphur.  The  to  turn  more  or  less  brown,  and  of  a  sul- 
▼  irtues  and  uses  of  this  preparation  are  si-  phureous  odour,  by  combustible,  animal, 
milar  to  those  of  the  sulphuretum  ammo-  and  vegetable  matter,  as  is  usually  the  case 
nix-  with  what  is  sold  in  the  shops.       If  sulphu- 

Sux-rnrRETUM  sodj5.  A  combination  of  ric  acid  be  highlyconcentratcd,  it  congeals 
eoda  and  sulphur.  at  a  temperature  of  150°,  and  becomes  a 


sup  sup  m 

crystalline  mass,  formerly  termed  glacial  and  genu,  the  knee.)  The  patella,  or  knee- 
oil  of  vitriol.   Mixed  with  water  it  becomes    pan. 

hot,  and  it  then  termed  ■pint  of  vitriol.  Suferimpregratio.  (From  super,  above, 
Sulphuric  acid  is  a  powerful  antisceptic  and  and  impregnate,  a  conception.)  supenoe- 
tonic  :  it  is  given,  properly  diluted,  in  the    tation. 

dose  of  from  one  to  three  drops  with  cin-       Superior  auris.  See  Mtollens  aurem. 
chona  and  other  medicines  in  the  cure  of       Superliguea.     (From   tup*-,  above,  ana 
fevers  and  debilities,  and  it  is  often  applied    ligula,  a  little  tongue,  the  glottis.)      ine 
externally, whenverymuchdiluted, against    epiglottis. 

psora  and  some  chronic  affections  of  the        Superfurgatio.     (From  super,  beyond, 
bkin.  and  purgo,  to  purge.)     An  excessive  eva- 

Suephuris  flores.  See  Sulphur  sublima-    cuation  by  stool. 
tum  Supekscapularis.      (From   super,  upon, 

Sulphurous  acid!     See  Sulphureous  acid   and  sca/w/a,  the  shoulder-blade.)  A  muscle 
„ag  seated  upon  the  scapula. 

*    Sulphur,  -washed.   See  Sulphur  lotum.  SUPINATION'.      (Supinatio,    from    Su- 

Sulphur,  precipitated.   See  Sulphur  pr&ci-  pinus,  placed  upward.)      The  act  of  turn- 
pitatum.  mS  tne  Palm  °f  lhe  hand  upwards,  by  ro- 

Sulian  flo-wer.     The   Centaurea  moschata   tating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna, 
of  Linnaeus.  SUPINATOR.         (From    supinus,    up- 

Sumacii.      (Sumak,   from  samak,   to   be    wards.)      A  name  given  to  those  muscles 
red  ;  so  called  from  its  red  berrv.)      Elm-    which  turn  the  hand  upwards, 
leaved  sumach.      This  plant,  Rhus  coria-       Supinator  krevis.      See  Supinator  ra- 
via    of    Linnaeus  : — foliis   pinnatis    obtusis,    dii  hrevis. 

caule  serratis   corolibus  subtus  villosis,  is  a        Supinator  eongus.     See  Supinator  radii 
small  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,    longus. 

It  is  singular  that  this  is  the  only  species  of  SUPINATOR  RADII  BREVIS.  Sufri. 
the  genus  rhus  which  is  perfectly  innocent;  nator  brevis,  sive  minor,  ot  Winslow,  and 
the  others  being  active  poisons.  Both  the  epicondijlo  radial,  of  Dumas.  This  small 
leaves  and  berries  of  this  plant  are  used  muscle,  which  is  tendinous  externally,  is 
medicinally,  as  adstringents  and  tonics  ;  the  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm 
former  are  the  most 'powerful,  and  have  under  the  supinator  longus,  the  extensor 
been  long  in  common  use,  where  they  may  carpi  radialus  brevis,  the  extensor  carpi 
be  easily  obtained  in  various  complaints  ulnaris,  the  extensor  digitorum  communis, 
indicating  this  class  of  remedies.  The  ber-  and  the  extensor  minimi  digiti. 
ries,  which  are  red,  and  of  a  roundish  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  lower  and 
compressed  figure,  contain  a  pulpy  matter,  anterior  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
in  which  is  lodged  a  brown,  hard,  oval  os  humeri,  and  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
seed,  manifesting  a  considerable  degree  of  the  outer  edge  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
adstringency.  The  pulp,  even  when  dry,  ulna,  adhering  firmly  to  the  ligament  that 
is  grateful,  and  has  been  discovered  to  joins  the  radius  to  that  bone.  From  these 
contain  an  essential  salt,  similar  to  that  of  origins  its  fibres  descend  forwards  and  in- 
wood  sorrel.  An  infusion  of  the  dried  fruit  wards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper, 
is  not  rendered  black  by  a  soTution  of  iron  :  inner,  and  anterior  part  of  the  radius 
hence  it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  adstrin-  around  the  cartilaginous  surface  upon 
gency.  But  its  acidity  is  extremely  grate-  which  slides  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and 
ful ;  therefore,  like  many  other  fruits,  these  likewise  into  a  ridge  that  runs  downwards 
berries  may  be  advantageously  taken  to  and  outwards  below  th'9  surface, 
allay  febrile  heat,  and  to  correct  bilious  This  muscle  assists  in  the  supination  of 
nutrescency  the  hand  by  rolling  the  radius  outwards. 

Surmch,  elm-leaved.  See  Sumach.  SUPINATOR  RADII    LONGUS.       Su- 

Svmkv.     (Arab.)    The  lower  or  fat  part  pinator  longus  of  Albinus.    Supinator  longus 
of  the  belly.  "*ve  "W/Vr  of  Winslow,  and  humerosus  m- 

Sun-dew.  See  Ros  solis.  dial  of '  Dumas       A   Ion?  flat  muscle,   co- 

SuPEnius.  See  Rectus  superior  oculi.  vcred  by  a  very  thin  tendinous  fascia,  and 

SUPERCILIUM     See  Eye-brow  situated    immediately   under  the    integu- 

ScPKiiciLiiM  veneris      'The  milfoil  or   meiits  along  the   outer  convex  surface  of 
▼arrow  was  once  so  termed.      See  Mille-   the  radius.    It  arises  by  very  short  tendm- 


foil 


urn 


ous  fibres,  from   the  anterior  surface  and 


SUPERFffiTATION.  (Snperfatatio,  outer  ndge  of  the  os  humeri,  about  two 
from  super,  above  or  upon,  and  foetus,  a  or  three  inches  above  its  external  condyle, 
fcetus  )  The  impregnation  of  a"  woman  between  the  hrachialis  intcrmis  and  the 
already  pregnant.  triceps  brachii ;  and  likewise  from  the  an- 

Si  peik;kmi\ai.js.  (From  super,  above,  tcrior  surface  of  the  external  intermuscu- 
and  gemini,  Oie  testicles.)  The  epididy-  lar  membrane,  or  ligament,  as  it  is  called, 
mis,  or  body  above  the  testicles.  About  the  middle  of  the  radius,  its  fleshy 

SvpsBGE-NUiEis.      (From,  super,  above,  fibres  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
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inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  SUSPENSORIUM.  (From  suspendco,  to 
extremity  of  the  radius,  near  the  root  of  han^.)  A  s  ispensor;  a  bag-,  or  bandage, 
its  styloid  process.  to  suspend  the  scrotum. 

This  muscle  not  only  assists  in  rolling"  Scsi-ensohiim  utiwris.  The  broad  lie*, 
the  radius  outwards,  and  turning  the  palm    ment  of  he  liver. 

of  the   hand  upwards,  on  which  account        Scspektsoiuus  testis.       The   crem..ster 
Riolanus  first  gave  it  the  name  of  supinator,    muscle  of   he  testicle. 
but  it  likewise  assists  in  pronation,  and  m        S.  si/iuius.     (From  susurro,  to  murmur.) 
bending  the  fore  arm.  An  imaginary  sound  in  tbi 

SUPPOSITORIUM.     (From  sub,  under,        SUTURE.      (Saturn,  from  suo,   to  join 
and  pono,  to  put.)      A  suppository,  i.  e.  a    together.)      Called  also  clavata  comm 
substance  to  put  into  the  rectum,  there  to    1-  In  surgery  this  term  signifies  the  uniting 
remain  and  dissolve  gradually.  the  lips  of  a  wound  by  Bewing.    A  number 

Suppressed  menses    See  Jlmenorrhaa.  of  difl'eren'    kinds    of  su'tircs  have    been 

SUPPURATION  (SuppHrutio,  from  recommended  by  writers  on  surgery,  but 
suppuro,  to  suppurate.)  That  morbid  ac-  *J1  of  them  are  now  reduced  to  two  : 
tion  by  which  pus  is  deposited  in  inflam-  namely,  the  twisted,  and  the  interrupted, 
matory  tumours.    See  Pus  called  also  the  knotted  suture.  The  twisted 

Supra  costales.  A  portion  of  the  in-  suture  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 
tercnsial  muscles    See  Intercostal  muscles,     hav.ng  brought  the  divided    parts  nearly 

SUPRA  SPINATUS.  (Misculus  supra-  into  contact,  a  pin  is  to  be  introduced  from 
spinutus)  Supra  spinatus  seu  superscapu-  the  outside  inwards,  and  carried  wit 
laris  of  Cow  per,  and  sous-spir.o-scapu/o  through  the  opposite  side  to  .he  same  dis- 
trochiterien  of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  tance  from  the  edge  that  it  entered  at  on 
was  first  so  named  by  Riolanus,  from  its  the  former  side ;  a  firm  wax  ligature  is 
situation,  is  of  considerable  thickness,  then  to  be  passed  around  it,  making  the 
wider  behind  than  before,  and  fills  the  figure  of  8,  by  which  the  wounded  parts 
whole  of  the  cavity  or  fossa  that  is  above  are  drawn  gently  into  contact.  The  num- 
the  spine  of  the  scapula.  It  arises  fleshy  ber  of  pins  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
from  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  tent  of  the  wound;  half  an  inch,  or  at 
that  is  above  its  spine,  and  likewise  from  most  three  quarters,  is  the  proper  distance 
the  spine  itself,  and  from  the  superior  cos-  between  two  pins.  The  interrupted  suture 
ta.  Opposite  to  the  basis  of  the  coracoid  's  practised  where  a  number  of  stitches  is 
process,  it  is  found  beginning  to  degene-  required,  and  the  interruption  is  only  the 
rate  into  a  tendon,  which  is  at  first  covered  distance  between  the  stitches, 
by  fleshy  fibres,  and  then  passing  under  2.  In  anatomy  the  word  suture  is  applied 
the  acromion,  adheres  to  the  capsular  liga-  to  the  union  of  bones  by  means  of  denti- 
rnent  of  the  os  humeri,  and  is  inserted  into  form  margins,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  crani- 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  tuberosity  at  um-  See  Temporal,  sphxneUUd,  zygomatic, 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  This  musrle  transverse,  coronal,  lambdoidul,  and  sagittal 
is  covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  which  adheres  sutures 
to  the  up;)er  edge  and  superior  part  of  the        Swallow  wort.  See  Vincetoxicum. 


Sweat.  See  Perspiration- 
Sweating,  immense   See  Ephydrosis. 
Sweet  margoram.  See  Jffurjorana. 
Sweet  navew.  See  Rapus. 
Sweet  rush.    See  Juncus  odoratus. 
Sweet  sultan.      The   Centaurea  moschata 


basis,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 

spine  of  the  scapula.    The  principal  use  of 

the  supra  spinatus  seems  to  be  to  assist  in 

raising  the  arm  upwards  ;  at  the  same  time, 

by  drawing  the  capsular  ligamen  upwards, 

it  prevents  it  from  being  pinched  between 

the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and  that  of  the   of  Linnaeus. 

scapula.     It  may  likewise  serve  to  move        Sweet  willow   See  Myrtus  Brabantica. 

the  scapula  upon  the  humerus.  Swietexia.       (Named    after    Swieten.) 

SURA.  (Arab.)  The  calf  of  the  leg  ;  The  bark  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a 
the  fibula.  red  colour  internally  ;  has  an  adstringent 

SURFEIT.  The  consequence  of  excess  bitter  taste;  yields  its  active  matter  to 
in  eating  or  drinking,  or  of  something  un-  water.  It  has  been  prepared  as  a  substitute 
wholesome  or  improper  in  these  articles,  for  Peruvian  bark,  and  has  been  used  as 
It  consists  in  a  he^vy  load  or  oppression  of  such  with  advantage.  Dose  half  a  drachm, 
the  stomach,  with  nausea,  sickness,  im-  Swietexia  mahagoni.  The  systematic 
peded  perspiration,  and  at  timeseruptions  name  of  the  mahogany  tree.  See  Mahoga- 
on  the  skin.  ni  and  Swie tenia. 

SURGERY.      (Chirurgia,  from  ^«/g,  the        Swine  pox.  See  Varicella. 
hand,  and  igyov,  labour.)   'A  branch  of  the       Svcoma.      (From  <rux.n,  a  fig)      A  wart 
the  science  of  medicine,  having  for  its  ob-   or  excrescence  resembling  a  fig. 
ject  the  cure  of  external  diseases.  Srcosis.      The  ophthalmia  trachoma  of 

Srs  scrofa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Sauvages  ;  also  a  fungous  ulcer;  and  by 
hog  which  affords  the  lard.  others  the  tumour  on  the  anus  called  ma- 

Suspended  animation.  See  Resuscitation,      risca. 


SYMPATHY. 
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STLrmuM.  Asafoetida  is  so  termed  by 
some  writers.     S.  e  Jlscfa  tida. 

SYMMLEFHAllLM.  (From  <n/v,  with, 
and  f2M<p*got,  the  eyelid.)  A  concretion  of 
the  eyelm  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  also  a 
concretion  of  the  palpebra  with  the  eye. 
This  chiefly  happens  in  the  superior,  but 
very  rarely  in  the  inferior  palpebra.  The 
causes  of  this  concretion  are  a  bad  confor- 
mation of  the  parts,  or  from  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  the  membrana  conjunctiva,  or  in- 
ternal superfices  of  the  palpebral,  or  im- 
prudent scarifications,  or  bui  its,  espe<  ially 
if  the  eye  remains  long  closed.  There  are 
two  species,  the  partial,  or  total;  in  the 
former  the  adhesion  is  partial,  in  the  latter, 
the  membrana  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are 
concreted  together 

Stmbole.  (From  <rv/xStt\xa>,  to  knit  to- 
gether.) Is  said  either  of  the  fitness  of 
parts  with  one  another,  or  ot  the  consent 
between  them  by  the  intermediation  of 
nerves,  and  the  like. 

Stmbologia.  (From  cvy.€oxov,  a  sign, 
and  *o^oc,  a  discourse.)  I  he  doctrine  of  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  disease. 

Symmetht.  The  exact  and  beautiful 
proportion  of  parts  to  one  another 

Sympathetic  nerve.     See  Intercostal  nerve. 

SYMPATHY.  (From  o-UjUaiao-^ai,  to 
euffer  together,  to  sympathise.)  Sympa- 
thiu.  All  the  body  is  sympathetically 
connected  together,  and  dependent,  the 
one  part  tipom  the  rest,  constituting  a 
general  sympathy.  But  sometimes  we 
find  particular  parts  more  intimately  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  than  upon  the 
rest  of  the  body,  constituting  a  particular 
sympathy.  Action  cannot  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  any  one  organ,  without  being 
diminished  in  someoiher;  but  certain  parts 
are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  de- 
rangement of  particular  organs  than  others; 
and  it  was  the  observance  of  this  fact  which 
gave  foundation  to  the  old  and  well  known 
doctrine  of  sympathy,  which  was  said  to 
proceed,  "  turn  ob  communionem  et  similitu- 
duicm  generis,  turn  ob  viciniam."  It  may 
be  thought  that  this  position  of  action  be- 
ing diminished  in  oneorgan, by  its  increase, 
either  in  the  rest  or  in,  some  other  part,  is 
contradicted  by  the  existence  of  general 
diseases  or  actions  affecting  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Bnt  in  them  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  tha'  there  is  always  some  part  more 
afi'  eted  than  the  rest  This  local  affection 
is  sometimes  the  first  symptom,  and  affects 
the  constitution  in  a  secondary  way,  either 
by  the  irritation  which  it  produces,  or  by 
an  extension  of  the  specific  action.  \t  other 
times  tiie  local  affection  is  coevel  with  the 
general  disease,  and  is  called  sympathetic. 
It  is  observed  in  the  second  place,  that 
as  there  is  s' me  part  which  is  always 
more  affected  than  the  rest,  so  «lso 
is  there  some  organ  which  has  its  ac  ion, 
in  consequence  of  this,  diminished  lo*er 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  system,  and 


most  commonly  lower  than  Us  natural 
standard.  From  the  extensive  sympathy 
of  the  stomach  with  almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  we  (ind  hat  this  most  frequently 
suffers,  and  has  its  action  diminished  in 
every  disease,  whether  general  or  local, 
provided  that  the  diseased  action  arises  to 
any  considerable  degree.  There  are  also 
other  organs  v\hich  may,  in  like  manner, 
suffer  from  their  association  or  connexion 
with  others  which  become  diseased.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  see,  in  the  general  disease 
called  puerperal  fever,  that  the  action 
of  the  breasts  is  diminished  by  the  increas- 
ed inflammatory  action  of  the  uterus. 

In  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action, 
or  general  connexion  of  the  system,  a 
sudden  pain,  consequent  to  violent  action 
of  any  particular  part,  will  so  weaken  the 
rest  as  to  produce  fainting,  and  occasion- 
ally dea  h.  But  this  dependence  appears 
more  evidently  in  what  may  be  called  the 
smaller  systems  of  the  body,  or  those  parts 
which  se<  m  to  be  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  each  other  than  they  are  with  the 
general  system.  Of  this  kind  is  the  con- 
nexion of  the  breasts  with  the  uterus  of 
the  female;  cf  the  urethra  with  the  tes- 
ticles of  the  male ;  of  the  stomach  with 
the  liver;  and  of  the  intestines  with  the 
stomach,  and  of  this  again  with  the  brain ; 
of  the  one  extremity  of  the  bone  with  the 
other  ;  and  of  the  body  of  the  muscle  with 
its  insertion ;  of  the  skin  with  the  parts 
below  it. 

These  smaller  systems,  or  circles,  shall 
be  treated  regularly ;  but,  first,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  these  are  not  only 
intimately  connected  with  themselves,  but 
also  with  the  general  system,  an  universal 
sympathy  being  thus  established. 

That  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion 
between  the  breast  and  uterus  has  been 
long  known ;  but  it  has  not  been  very 
satisfactorily  explained.  Fallopius,  and 
all  the  older  authors,  declare  plainly  that 
the  spmpathy  is  produced  by  an  anastomo- 
sis ot  vessels  ;  Bartholin  adding,  that  the 
child  being  born,  the  blood  no  longer  goes 
to  the  uterus,  but  is  directed  to  the  breast 
and  changed  into  milk.  But  none  of  all 
those  who  talk  of  this  derivation,  assign 
any  reasonable  cause  which  may  produce  it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  the  menstrual 
periods,  the  uterus  is  active  ;  but,  when 
the  child  is  delivered,  the  action  of  the 
uterus  subsides,  whilst  she  breasts  in  their 
turn  become  active,  and  secrete  milk. 

If,  at  this  time,  we  should  again  produce 
action  in  the  uterus,  wc  diminish  that  of 
the  breasts,  and  destroy  the  secretion  of 
milk,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  .he  uterus,  which  is  inci- 
dent to  Ij  .ng-in  women  When  the  uterus 
at  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  cca^p  to  be 
active,  or  to  secn-te,  we  often  find  that 
thi  breasts  have  n  action  excited  in  them, 
becoming  slowly  inflamed,  and  assuming 
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a  cancerous  disposition.  The  uterus  and 
breasts  seem  to  be  a  set  of  glands  balanc- 
ing eacli  other  in  the  system,  one  only 
being  naturally  active,  or  secreting  proper- 
ly at  a  time  ;  and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if 
ever,  find  that  when  the  uterus  yields  the 
menstrual  discharge,  the  milk  is  secreted 
in  perfection,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  discharge,  nor  do  we  ever  find  them 
both  inflamed  at  the  same  time. 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  connexion 
with  the  breasts,  but  it  has  also  a  very 
particular  sympathy  with  the  stomach, 
which  again  sympathises  with  the  brain  ; 
and  thus  we  see  how  a  disorder  of  the 
uterus  may  induce  an  extensive  series  of 
affections,  each  dependent  on  the  other. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male 
form  likewise  a  little  system,  in  which  all 
the  parts  exhibit  this  sympathy  with  each 
other.  They  likewise  give  us  a  very  good 
instance  of  the  association  of  action,  or 
sympathy,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  word. 

Sympathy  is  divided  into,  first,  the  sym- 
pathy of  equilibrium,  in  winch  one  part  is 
weakened  by  the  increased  action  of  an- 
other ;  and,  secondly,  the  sympathy  of  as- 
sociation, in  which  two  parts  act  together 
at  the  same  time. 

The  sympthy  of  association  is  produced 
suddenly,  and  for  a  short  time.  The  sym- 
pathy of  equilibrium  is  produced  more 
slowly,  and  continues  to  operate  for  much 
longer  time. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  most,  or  at 
least  many,  of  those  organs,  which  seem 
to  be  connected  by  the  sympathy  of  equi- 
librium, exhibit  likewise  more  or  less  of 
the  sympathy  of  association,  when  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  this  can  take 
place. 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in 
the  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  end  of 
the  urethra  on  the  testicle  ;  which  often 
diminishes  its  action,  and  produces  a  very 
disagreeable  sensation  of  dullness,  or,  if 
this  inflammation  be  suddenly  diminished, 
the  action  of  the  testicle  is  as  suddenly 
increased,  and  swelling  takes  place.  The 
same  is  seen  in  the  connexion  of  the  ure- 
thra with  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland, 
as  is  mentioned  in  all  the  dissertations  on 
gonorrhoea.  These  parts  likewise  affec  t 
the  stomach  greatly,  increased  action  in 
them  weakening  that  organ  much.  This  is 
seen  in  the  effects  of  swelled  testicle,  or 
excessive  venery,  or  inflamed  bladder, 
and  in  a  stone ;  all  which  weaken  the 
stomach,  and  produce  dyspepsia.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  kidney ;  vo- 
miting and  flatulence  being  produced  by 
nephritis. 

The  sympathy  of  association,  or  an  in- 
stance*^" sympathy  in  the  common  accep- 
tation or  the  word,  is  likewise  seen  in  the 
connexion  betwixt  the  glands  and  testicles 
in  coition  ;  but  for  this  purpose,  thp  ac- 


tion in  the  glands  milst  be  sudden  and  of 
short  duration ;  for,  if  continued  long, 
weakness  of  the  testicles,  or  diminished 
action,  is  induced.  In  those  parts  which 
exhibit  this  natural  association  of  action, 
if  the  action  of  one  part  be  suddenly  and 
for  a  short  time  increased,  the  action  of 
the  sympathising  part  will  likewise  be  in- 
creased ;  as  we  see  in  the  instance  already 
given  of  coition,  and  likewise  in  paroxysms 
of  the  stone,  in  which  the  glans  penis,  after 
making  water,  becomes  very  painful. 

But  if  the  action  be  more  slowly  in- 
duced, and  continued  for  a  long  time,  then 
this  association  is  set  aside,  by  the  stronger 
and  more  general  principle  of  the  equili- 
brium of  action,  and  the  sympathising  part 
is  weakened.  Hence,  violent  inflammation 
of  the  end  of  the  urethra  produces  a  weak- 
ness and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  dull- 
nessof  the  testicle,  &c. 

There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of 
equilibrium  betwixt  the  s'omach  and 
lower  tract  of  intestines  ;  which  two  por- 
tions may  he  said  in  general  to  balance 
each  other  in  the  abdomen.  When  the 
action  of  the  intestines  is  increased  in  diar- 
rhoea, the  stomach  is  often  weakened,  and 
the  patient  tormented  with  nausea.  This 
will  be  cured,  not  so  easily  by  medicines 
taken  into  the  stomach,  as  by  anodyne 
clysters,  which  will  abate  the  action  of  the 
intestines.  When  the  intestines  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  strangulated  hernia,  vomiting 
is  a  never-failing  attendant. 

When  again  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the 
intestines  are  effected,  and  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness  takes  place  ;  even  in  hysterical 
afi'  ctions  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines 
are  often  deranged.  Injections  of  cold 
water  frequently  relieve  these  affections  of 
the  stomach,  by  their  action  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

The  liver  and  stomach  are  also  connected 
with  one  another.  When  the  liver  is  in- 
flamed, or  has  its  action  increased,  the  sto- 
mach is  weakened,  and  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms take  place.  When  the  stomach  is 
weakened,  as,  for  instance,  by  intoxica- 
tion, then  the  action  of  the  liver  is  in- 
creased, and  a  greater  quantity  than  usual 
of  bile  is  secreted.  The  same  takes  place 
in  warm  climates,  where  the  stomach  is 
much  debilitated. 

If  the  liver  has  its  action  thus  frequently 
increased,  it  assumes  a  species  of  inflam- 
mation, or  becomes,  as  it  is  called,  scir- 
rhous. This  is  exemplified  in  the  habitual 
dram-drinkers,  and  in  those  who  stay  long 
in  warm  countries  and  use  freedoms  with 
the  stomach.  The  liver  likewise  sympa- 
thises with  the  brain  ;  for  when  this  organ 
is  injured,  and  its  action  much  impaired, 
as  in  compression,  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration have  been  often  known  to  take 
place  in  the  liver. 

Besides  this  connexion  of  the  stomach 
with  the  liver,  it  is  also  very  intimately  de- 
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pendent  on  the  brain,  being  weakened  by  sore,  however  large  the  discharge, 
when  the  action  of  the  brain  is  increased,  (which  is  always  thin,  and  accompanied 
M  we  see  In  inflammation  of  that  organ,  with  little  action,)  does  no  good,  but  only 
The  brain  again  is  affected  with  pain,  when  adds  to  the  misery  of  the  patient.  We 
the  stomach  is  weakened  by  intoxication,  may,  however,  err  on  the  other  hand  by 
or  other  causes  ;  and  this  pain  will  be  often  making  the  issues  too  painful,  or  by  keep- 
relieved  by  slowly  renewing  the  action  of  ing  them  active  too  long,  for,  after  they 
the  stomach,  by  such  stimuli  as  are  natu-  have  removed  the  inflammatory  disease 
ral  to  it,  s-ich  as  small  quantities  of  soups  below,  they  will  still  operate  on  these 
frequently  repeated.  A  slight  increase  of  pans,  lessening  their  action,  and  prevcnt- 
action  in  the  stomach,  at  least  if  not  of  a  ing  the  healing  process  from  going  on  pro- 
morbid  kind,  affects  tlie  brain  so  as  to  pro-  perly.  This  is  seen  in  cases  of  curvature 
dtice  sleep,  diminishing  its  action.  This  of"  the  spine,  where  at  first  the  inflarnma- 
We  see  in  the  effects  of  a  full  meal,  and  tion  of  the  vertebra  is  diminished  by  the 
even  of  a  draught  of  warm  water.  The  issues;  but,  if  they  be  kept  long  open  after 
stomach  likewise  sympathises  with  the  this  is  removed,  they  do  harm.  We  often 
throat,  squeatnisbness  and  anorexia  being  see  the  patient  recover  rapidly  after  his 
often  produced  by  inflammation  of  die  surgeon  has  healed  die  issue  in  despair, 
tonsils.  This  inflammation  is  frequently  judging  that  it  could  do  no  farther  service, 
abated  by  restoringor  increasing  the  action  .but  only  increase  the  weakness  of  his  pa- 
of  the    stomach.      Hence    the  throat,   in  tient. 

slight   inflammation,   is  frequently  easier  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  when 

after  dinner  ;   hence,  likewise,  the  effects  any  particular  action  disappears  suddenly 

of  emetics  in  cynanche.  from  a  part,  it    will  often  speedily  affect 

The  extremities   of  hones  and  muscles  that  organ  which  sympathises  most  with 

also    sympathise     in     the    same    manner,  the    part     that    was   originally    diseased. 

When  one  end  of  a  bone  is  inflamed,  the  This    is    best    seen    in    the    inflammatory 

action  of  the  other  is  lessened,  and  pain  is  action,    which,  as   practical  writers  have 

produced;   for  a  painful  sensation  may  re-  well    observed,    occasionally     disappears 

suit  both  from  increased  and  diminished  quickly  from   the  part  first   affected,  and 

action.     When  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  is  then  shews  itself  in  some  other, 

inflamed,  the  body  of  that  muscle  often  is  Prom  the  united  testimony  of  all  these 

pained,  and  vice  versa.  facts,    Mr.  IJurns,  of  Glasgow,  maintains 

Lastly,  the  external  skin  sympathises  the  doctrine  just  delivered,  and  proposes 
with  the  parts  below  it.  If  it  be  inflamed,  to  introduce  it  into  pathological  reason- 
as  in  erysipelas,  the  parts  immediately  be-  mgs.  In  the  whole  of  the  animal  econo- 
neath  are  weakened,  or  have  their  natural  my,  we  discover  marks  of  the  wisdom  of 
action  diminished.  If  this  inflammation  the  Creator,  but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it 
affect  the  face,  or  sculp,  then  the  brain  is  more  than  in  this,  of  the  existence  of  the 
injured;  and  headache,  stupor,  or  deli-  sympathy  of  equilibrium,  for  if  a  large 
riiim,  supervene.  If  it  attack  die  skin  of  part  of  the  system  were  to  have  its  action 
the  abdomen,  then  the  abdominal  viscera  much  increased,  and  all  the  other  parts 
are  affected,  and  we  have  vomiting  and  to  continue  acting  in  the  same  proportion- 
purging,  or  obstinate  costiveness,  accord-  ate  degree  as  formerly,  the  whole  must  be 
ing  to  circumstances.  This  is  illustrated  soon  exhausted  ;  (for  increased  action* 
by^the  disease  of  children,  which  is  called  would  require  for  its  support  an  increased 
by    he   women   the    bowel-hive,  in  which  quantity  of  energy  ) 

the  skin  is  inflamed,  as  they  suppose,  from  But  upon  this  principle,  when  action  is 

some  morbid  matter  within.  much  increased  in  one  part,  it  is  to  a  cer- 

If  the    internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the  tain  degree  diminished  in  some  other,  the 

action  of  the  surface  is  diminished,  and,  general  sum  or    degree  of  action  in  the 

by  increasing  this  action,  we  can  lessen  or  body  is  thus  less  than  it  otherwise  would 

remove  the  disease  below  ;  as  we  see  daily  be,  and  consequently  the  system   suffers 

proved  by   the    good  effects    of  blisters,  less 

When  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  kidney,  SYMPHISIS.       (From    <rvv,     together, 

have  been  very  irritable,  a  sinapism  has  and  <pvtt,  to  grow.)      Mediate  connexion, 

been  known  to  act  lift   a  charm  ;  and,  in  A    genus   of  the   connexion  of   bones,  in 

the    deep  seated     inflammations    of    the  which  they  are  united  by  means  of  an  in- 

breasts,  bowels,  or  joints,  no  better  reme-  tervening    body.        It   comprehends  four 

dy  is  known,  after  the  use  of  the  lancet,  species,  viz.  synchondrosis,  syssarcosis.sy- 

than  blisters.  neurosis,  and  syndenmosis. 

The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the  SYMPHYTUM.        (From     o-vpyuu,    to 

lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  joints,  is   to  be  unite ;  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to 

explained  on  the  same  principle.   In  these  unite  and  close  the  lips  of  wounds  toge- 

cases  we  find  that  issues  do  little  good  un-  ther.)     1.  The"  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 

less  they  be  somewhat  painful,  or  be  in  the  in  the  Linnscan  system.  Glass,  Pentandria^ 

stat»  of  healthy  ulcers.     An  indolent  flab-  Order,  Monogynia-. 
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2.  The  pliarmacopocial  name  of  the  con- 
tolidu  nuijo'-.  Comf'rey.  This  plum,  Sym- 
phytum officinale  :—foliis-ovatis  lanceoiatit 
decmrentibus,  is  administered  where  the 
althxa  cannot  be  obtained,  its  roots  abound- 
ing Willi  a  viscid  glutinous  juice  whose 
virtues  are  similar  to  that  of  the  alt/hca. 

Symphytum  maculoscm.  See  Pulmona- 
ria. 

S^iirnTTC>i  minus.  See  Prunella. 
Symphytum  officinale.      The  systema- 
tic name  of  the   comfrey.      See    Symphy- 
tum. 

Syxanche.  See  Cynanche. 
Synanciiica.  (From      <rvit.y^y,     the 

quinsey  ;  so  called  from  its  uses  in  ihat  dis- 
ease.) Quinsev-wort. 

SYNARTHROSIS.  (From  <ruv,  toge- 
ther, and  ot/>6pov,  a  joint.)  Immoveable 
connexion.  A  genus  of  connexion  or 
bones,  in  which  they  are  united  together 
by  an  immoveable  union.  It  has  three 
species,  viz.  suture,  harmony,  and  gom- 
phosis. 

Syxastomosis.  Is  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDROSIS.  (From  <jw,  with, 
and  £ov(fyoc,  a  cartilage.)  A  species  of 
symphysis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united 
with  another  by  means  of  an  .ntervenmg 
cartilage,  as  the  vertebra:  and  the  bones  of 
the  pubis. 

Synchojjdiiotomia.  (From  o-vv^ovS'pet- 
ji?,  the  symphisis  of  the  pubis,  and  vipvu, 
to  cut  )  The  operation  of  dividing  the 
symphisis  of  the  pubis. 

SYNCHYSIS.  (From  o-i/J^ua,  to  con- 
found.) A  solution  of  the  vitreous  humour 
into  a  fine  attenuated  aqueous  fluid.  In 
Cullen's  Nosology  it  is  a  variety  of  his  spe- 
cies caligo  pupillx. 

Syscipitis  ossa.  See  Parietal  bones. 
SYNC1PUT.      The  forepart  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

SYNCOPE.  (From  cvy,  with,  and  x.onla>, 
to  cut,  or  strike  down.)  Animi  deliquium. 
Leipothymia.  Fainting  or  swooning.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses  and 
order  adynamic  of  Cullen,  in  which  the 
respiration  and  action  of  the  heart  either 
cease,  or  become  much  weaker  than  usual, 
with  paleness  and  coldness,  arising  from 
diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  or  from 
organic  affections  of  the  heart.  Species  : 
1.  Syncope  curdiuca,  the  cardiac  syncope, 
arising  without  a  visible  cause,  and  with 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  during  the 
intervals,  and  depending  generally  on 
some  organic  affecuon  of  the  heart  or 
neighbouring  vessels.  2-  Syncope  occa- 
sional, the  existing  cause  being  mani- 
fest. 

Syncope  axkisosa.  See  Angina  pec- 
toris. 

SYXDESMOLOGIA.  (From  (n/nfs^oc, 
a  ligament,  and  koFoc,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  ligaments, 


SY>-T>F.sMo-rn\TtYM;i.rs.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngi*  mrdms 

SYNDESMOSIS.       (From    oWic^o;,  a 
ligament)     That  species  of  symphisis  or 
mediate  connexion  of  bones  in  which  I 
are  united  by  ligament,  as  the  radius  with 
the  ulna. 

Syndesmits.  (From  o-vvftu,  to  bind  to. 
gether  )   A  ligament. 

SYNECHIA.  2.vvi%ix.  A  concretion 
of  the  ins  with  the  <  or  ea,  or  with  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  prox- 
imate cause  is  the  contact  from  inflamma- 
tion or  adhesion  of  these  parts,  the  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  The  remote 
causes  are,  a  collapse  of  (he  cornea,  a 
prolapse  of  the  iris,  ..  swelling  or  tumi- 
fied  cataract,  hypopiun  ,  or  a  natural 
formation.  The  specie-  o  this  disorder 
are-: 

1-  Synechia  anterior  totalis,  or  a  concre- 
tion of  the  iris  with  the  cornea.  This  spe- 
cies is  known  by  inspecting  the  parts.  The 
pupil  in  this  species  is  dilated  or  coarcta- 
ted,  or  it  is  found  concreted  ;  from  whence 
various  lesions  of  vision. 

2.  Synechia  anterior  partialis,  when  only 
some  part,  of  the  iris  is  accreted.  This 
concretion  is  observed  in  one  or  many 
places  ;  from  hence  the  pupil  is  variously 
disfigured,  and  an  inordinate  motion  of  the 
pupil  is  perceived. 

3.  Synechia  anterior  composita,  when 
not  only  the  whole  iris,  but  also  a  pro- 
lapse of  the  crystalline  lens,  unites  with 
the  cornea. 

4.  Synechia  posterior  totalis,  or  a  concre- 
tion of 'the  whole  uvea,  with  the  ciliary 
processes  andthe  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

5.  Synechia  posterior  partialis,  when  only 
some  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  is  concreted  with  the  uvea  and 
cornea.  This  accretion  is  simplex,  du- 
plex, triplex,  or  in  many  places  it  may 
happen. 

6.  Synechia  complicata,  with  an  amau- 
rosis, cataract,  mydriasis,  myosis,  or  syne- 
zesis. 

SYNEUROSIS.  (From >uv,  with,  vtvpov, 
a  nerve,  because  the  ancients  included 
membranes,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  under 
the  head  of  nerves.)  A  species  of  sym- 
phisis, in  which  one  bone  is  united  to 
another  by  means  of  an  intervening  mem- 
brane. 

SYNIZESIS.  Confidentia.  A  perfect 
concretion  and  coarciation  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  known  by  the  absence  of  the  pupil, 
and  a  total  loss  of  vision.  The  species 
are  : 

1.  Synizesis  nativa,  with  which  infants 
are  sometimes  born.  In  this  case,  by  an 
error  of  the  first  conformation  of  the  pupilf 
there  is  no  perforation  ;  it  is  very  rarely 
found. 

2.  Synizesit  accidentalis,  a  concretion  of 
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the  pupil,  from  an  inflammation  or  ex- 
ulceration,  of  the  uvea  or  iris,  or  from 
a  defect  of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  hu- 
mour 

o.  Synizesis,  from  a  secession  of  the  iris 
or  cornea.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
happen,  the  effect  is  certain,  for  the  pupil 
contracts  its  diameter;  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  separated  from  the  circle  of  the 
cornea,  cannot  resist  the  orbicular  fibres  : 
from  hence  the  pupil  is  wholly  or  partially 
contracted. 

4  Symzcsia  complicata,  or  that  which  is 
complicated  with  an  amaurosis,  synechia, 
or  other  ocular  disease.  The  amaurosis  or 
gutta  serena  is  known  by  the  total  absence 
of  light  to  the  retina;  we  can  distinguish 
this  ot  only  by  the  pupil  being  closed, 
but  likewise  the  eyelids,  for  whether  the 
eyelids  be  open  or  shut,  all  is  darkness  to 
the  patient.  The  other  complicated  cases 
are  known  by  viewing  the  eye,  and  consi- 
dering the  pans  anatomically. 

5.  Synizesis  spuria,  is  a  closing  of  the 
pupil  by  mucus,  pus,  or  grumous  blood. 

SYNOCHA.  (From  <ruvt%a>,  to  conti- 
nue.) Inflammatory  fever.  A  species  of 
continued  fever ;  characterised  by  increas- 
ed heat;  pulse  frequent,  strong,  hard ; 
urine  high-coloured ;  senses  not  im- 
paired. This  fever  is  so  named  from  its 
being  attended  with  symptoms  denoting 
general  inflammation  in  the  system,  by 
which  we  shall  always  be  able  readily  to 
distinguish  it  from  either  the  nervous  or 
putrid.  It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
spring;  and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages 
and  habits,  but  more  particularly  those  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  with  strong  elastic  fibres, 
and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It  is  a 
species  of  fever  almost  peculiar  to  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  being  rarely,  if  ever 
met  with  in  very  warm  ones,  except 
amongst  Europeans  lately  arrived;  and 
even  then,  the  inflammatory  stage  is  of 
very  short  duration,  as  it  very  soon  as- 
sumes either  the  nervous  or  putrid  type. 

The  exciting  causes  are  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold 
liquors  when  the  body  is  much  heated  by 
exercise,  too  free  a  use  of  vinous  and  spi- 
rituous liquors,  great  intemperance,  violent 
passions  of  the  mind,  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of-habitual  evacuations,  and  the  sud- 
den repulsion  of  eruptions-  It  may  be 
doubted  if  this  fever  ever  originates  from 
personal  infection ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  appear  as  an  epidemic  amongst 
such  as  are  of  a  robust  habit,  from  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  thr  atmosphere.  It  comes 
on  with  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  inactivity, 
succeeded  by  vertigo,  rigors,  and  pains 
over  the  whole  body,  but  more  particular- 
ly in  the  head  and  back;  which  symptoms 
are  shortlv  followed  by  redness  of  the  face 
and  eyes,  great  restlessness,  intense  heat, 


and  unquenchable  thirst,  oppression  of 
breathing,  and  nausea.  The  --kin  is  dry 
and  parched;  the  tongue  is  of  a  scarlet 
colour  at  the  sides,  and  furred  with  white 
in  the  centre;  the  urine  is  red  and  scanty; 
the  body  is  costive  ;  and  there  is  a  quick- 
ness, with  a  fulness  and  hardness  in  the 
pulse,  not  much  affected  by  any  pressure 
made  on  the  artery.  If  the  febrile  symp- 
toms run  very  high,  and  proper  means 
are  not  used  at  an  early  period,  stupor  and 
delirium  come  on,  the  imagination  be- 
comes much  disturbed  and  hurr  ed,and  the 
patient  raves  violently  The  disease  usual- 
ly goes  through  its  course  in  about  fourteen 
days,  and  terminates  in  a  crisis,  either  by 
diaphoresis,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  or  the  deposit  of  a  copious  sedi- 
ment in  the  urine;  which  crisis  is  usually 
preceded  by  some  variation  in  the  pulse. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  termination  of 
the  disease,  must  be  formed  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  attack,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sjmptoms.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  or 
continues  many  days  with  stnpour  or  deli- 
rium, the  event  may  be  doubtful;  but  if 
to  these  are  added,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, startings  of  the  tendons,  involun- 
tary discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and 
hiccough,  it  will  then  certainly  be  fatal  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  febrile  heat  abates, 
the  other  symptoms  moderate,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  a  crisis,  we  may  then  ex- 
pect  a  recovery.  In  a  few  instances,  this 
fever  has  been  known  to  terminate  in 
mania. 

On  opening  those  who  die  of  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  an  effusion  is  often  perceived 
within  .he  cranium,  and  now  and  then,  to- 
pical affections  of  some  of  the  viscera  are 
to  be  observed. 

SYNOCHUS.  (From  mnyu,  to  con- 
tinue.) A  mixed  fever.  \  species  of 
continued  fever,  commencing  with  symp- 
toms of  synocha  and  terminating  in  ty- 
phus; so  that  synocha  and  typhus,  blended 
together  in  a  slight  degree,  seem  to  consti- 
tute this  species  of  fever,  the  former  be- 
ing apt  to  preponderate  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  the  lat'.er  towards  its  termina- 
tion. 

Every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to 
enervate  the  body,  may  be  lookt-d  upon  as 
a  remote  cause  of  this  fever;  and  accord- 
ingly  we  find  it  often  arising  from  great 
bodily  fatigue,  too  great  an  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasures,  violent  exer.  ion,  intem- 
perance in  drinking,  and  errors  in  diet,  and 
now  and  then  likewise  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  some  long  accus'omed  discharge. 
Certain  passions  of  the  mind  (such  as  crief, 
fear,  anxiety,  and  joy.)  have  been  enume- 
rated amo-gst  the  causes  of  fever,  and  in 
a  few  instances  it  is  probable  they  may 
have  given  rise  to  it;  but  the  concurrence 
of  some  Other  powers  seems  generally  ne- 
cessary to  produce  this  effect.    The  most 
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usual  and  universal  cause  of  this  fever  is 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  body  ;  and 
its  morbid  effects  seem  to  depend  partly 
upon  certain  circumstances  of  the  cold  it- 
self, and  partly  upon  certain  circumstan- 
ces -of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  tyive 
the  application  of  cold  due  effect,  are  its 
degree  of  intensity,  the  length  of  time 
which  it  is  applied,  its  being  applied  gene- 
rally, or  only  in  a  current  of  air,  its  having 
a  degree  of  moisture  accompanying  it,  and 
its  being  a  considerable  or  sudden  change 
from  heat  to  cold.  The  circumstances  of 
persons  rendering  them  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  cold,  seem  to  be  debility,  in- 
duced either  by  great  fatigue,  or  violent 
exertions,  by  long  fasting,  by  the  want  of 
natural  rest,  by  severe  evacuations,  by 
preceding  disease,  by  errors  in  diet,  by 
intemperance  in  drinking,  by  great  sen- 
suality, by  too  close  an  application  to 
study,  or  giving  way  to  grief,  fear,  or  great 
anxiety,  by  depriving  the  body  of  a  part 
of  its  accustomed  clothing,  by  exposing 
any  one  particular  part  of  it,  whilst  the 
rest  is  kept  of  its  usual  warmth,  or  by  ex- 
posing it  generally  or  suddenly  to  cold 
When  heated  mich  beyond  its  usual  tem- 
perature; these  we  may  therefore  look 
upon  as  so  many  causes  giving  an  effect  to 
cold  which  it  otherwise  might  not  have 
produced.  Another  frequent  cause  of  fe- 
ver seems  to  be  breathing  air  contaminated 
by  the  vapours  arising  either  direct  ly  or 
originally  from  the  body  of  a  person  la- 
bouring under  the  disease.  A  peculiar 
matter  is  supposed  to  generate  in  ihe  body 
of  a  person  affected  With  fever,  and  this 
flo-aing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  being  ap- 
plied to  one  in  health,  will  no  doubt  ofUn 
cause  fever  to  take  place  in  him,  which 
has  induced  many  to  suppose  that  this  in- 
fections matter  is  produced  in  all  fevers 
whatever,  and  that  they  are  all  more  or 
less  cont-igious. 

The  (fHuvia  arising  from  the  human  body, 
if  lonij  confined  to  one  place  without  be- 
ing diffused  in  lie  atmosphere,  will,  it  is 
well  known,  acquire  a  singular  virulence, 
and  will  if  applied  to  the  bodies  of  men, 
become  the  cause  of  fever.  Exhalations, 
arising  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  have  been  look- 
ed upon  as  another  general  cause  of  fever: 
marshy  or  moist  grounds,  acted  upon  by- 
heat  for  any  length  of  time,  usually  send 
forth  exhalations  which  prove  a  never- 
failing  source  of  fever,  but  more  particu- 
larly m  warm  <  limates  Various  hypo 
thesis  have  been  maintained,  with  respect 
to  the  proximate  cause  of  fever;  some 
supposing  it  10  be  a  len'or  or  viscidity 
prevailing  in  'he  mass  of  blood,  and  stag- 
nating m  (he  extreme  vessels;  others,  that 
it  is  a  noxious  ma'ter  introduced  into  or 
generated  in  the  body,  and  that  the  in- 


creased action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
the  effect  of  nature  to  expel  the  morbific 
matter;  others,  that  it  consisted  in  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  bile ;  and  others 
agam,  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  spas- 
modic  constriction  of  the  extreme  vessels 
on  the  surface  of  the  body;  which  last 
was  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  late  Dr. 
Cullell. 

An  attack  of  this  fever  is  generally  mark- 
ed by  the  patient's  being  seized  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  languor  or  sens. 
debility,  together  with  a  sluggishness  in 
motion,  and  frequent  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing; the  face  and  extremities  at  the  same 
time  become  pale,  and  the  skin  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  appears  con- 
stricted; he  then  perceives  a  sensation  of 
cold  in  his  back,  passing  from  thence  over 
his  whole  frame,  and  this  sense  of  cold 
continuing  to  increase;  tremors  in  the 
limbs  and  rigors  of  the  body  succeed. 

With  these  there  is  a  loss  of  appetite, 
want  of  taste  in  the  mouth,  slight  pains  in 
the  head,  back,  and  loins,  small  and  fre- 
quent respirations.  The  sense  of  cold  and 
its  effects  after  a  little  time  become  less 
violent,  and  are  alternated  with  flushings, 
and  at  last,  going  off' altogether,  they  are 
succeeded  by  great  heat  diffused  gene  rally 
over  the  whole  body;  the  face  looks  flush- 
ed, the  skin  is  dry  as  likewise  the  tongue; 
universal  restlessness  prevails,  with  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  head,  oppression  at  the 
chest,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  an 
inclination  to  vomit.  There  is  likewise  a 
great  thirst  and  costiveness,  and  the  pulse 
is  full  and  frequent,  beating  perhaps  90  or 
100  strokes  in  a  minute.  When  the  symp- 
toms  run  very  high,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  a  delirium  will  arise.  In  this  fever, 
as  well  as  mos'  others,  there  is  ginerally 
an  increase  of  symptoms  towards  even- 
ing. 

If  the  disease  is  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
either  by  its  continuing  a  long  time,  or  by 
the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  then  a  start- 
ing of  the  tendons,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, involuntary  discharges  by  urine 
and  stool,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
hiccoughs,  will  be  observed ;  where  no 
such  appearances  take  place,  the  disease 
will  £o  through  its  course. 

As  a  fever  once   produced   will   go  on,     ' 
although   its    cause    be   entirely  removed, 
and  as   the  continued    or  fresh  application 
of  a  cause  of  fever   neither   will  increase 
tii.  t  which  is  already  produced,  nor  occa- 
sion a  new  one,   there  can  be  no   certainty 
as  to  the  duration  of  fever,  and  it    )S  only 
by    attending  to    certain    appearances   or     . 
changes,  winch  usually  taki   pi  re  on   the     , 
approach  of  a  crisis,  thai  we  can  form  any 
opinion  or  decision.    The  symptoms  point- 
ing out    the   approach  of  a  crisis,  are   the 
pulse  becoming  soft,  moderate,  and  near, 
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and  ulcers  of  the  skin,  pains,  swelling-,  and  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  startings  of  the 

its  natural  speed  ;  the  tongue  losing  its  fur  tendons,    hiccoughs,    involuntary  evacua- 

and  becoming  clean,  with  an  abatement  of  tions  by    urine   and  stool,  and  such  l'ke 

thirst ;  the  skin  being  covert  d  with  a  gen-  symptoms,  point  out  the  certain  approach 

tie  moisture,  and  feeling  soft  to  the  touch;  of  dea'ii. 

the  secretory  organs  performing  their  se-  On  the  contrary,  when  the  senses  remain 

veral  offices;  and   he  urine  depositing  flaky  clear  and  distinct,  the   febrile  heal  abates, 

crystalsof  a  dirty  red  colour,  and  becoming  the  skin  issoft  and  moist,  the  pulse  becomes 

turbid  on  being  allowed  to  stand  any  time,  moderate    and    is  regular,  and  the  urine 

Many  physicians   have  bei  n  of  opinion,  deposits  flaky  crystals,  we  may  then  expect 

that  there  is  something  in 'he  nature  of  all  a    speedy  and   happy   termination   to   the 

acute  diseases,  except   those  of  a  putrid  disease. 

kind,  wnich  usually  determines  them  to  be  The  usual  appearances  which  are  to  be 

of  a  cerlai     duration,  and   therefore    (hat  observed  on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of 

these  terminations,  when  salutary,  happen  this  fever,  are  an  effusion  within  the  cra- 

at  certain  periods   of  the  disease  rather  nium,   and  topical   affections,  perhaps  of 

than  at  others,    unless   disturbed  in  their  some  viscera. 

progress  by  an   improper   mode  of  treat-  SYNOVIA.       (\    term    of   no    radical 

ment,  or  the   arising  of  some   accidental  meaning-,   coined  by  Paracelsus.)     Hydar- 

circumstance.      These  periods  are  known  thros.     MucHago.     An    unctuous  fluid  se- 

by   the   apellation    of  critical    days;    and  creted  from  certain  glands  in  the  joint  in 

from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  which  it  is  contained.     lis  use  is  to  lubri- 

present,   have   been    pretiy   generally  ad-  cate  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  I he  arti* 

milted.     The  truth  of  them,  Dr.  Thomas  culatory     bones,    and    to   facilitate    their 

thinks  can   hardly  be   disputed,   however  motions. 

they  may  be  interrupted  by  various  causes.  Stnoviai.    glands.         Glandulx  synovix. 

A  great  number  of  phenomena  shew  us,  The    assemblage    of  a    fatty    fimbriated 

that  both  in  the  sound  state  and  the  diseas-  structure    within    the    cavities    of  some 

ed,  nature  has  a  tendency  to  observe  cer-  joints. 

tain  periods  ;  for  instance,  the  vicissitudes  SYNTENOSIS.     (From   a-vv,  with,  and 

of  sleeping  and   watching   occurring  with  rtvaiy,  a  tendon.)      A    species   of  articula- 

such   regularity  to  every  oi.e;  the  acute  tion,  where  the  bones  are  connected   toge- 

periods  that  the  menstrual  (lux  observes,  ther  by  tendons. 

and  the    exact  time  of  pregnancy    in  all  StraTBxis.     (From  <rwr>i%a>t  to  dissolve.) 

viviparous  animals,  and   many  other  such  A  marasmus  or  colliquative  wasting  of  the 

instances  that  might  be  adduced,  all  prove  body, 

this  law.  SYNTHESIS.     (From  cuvridxfAi,  tocom- 

With    respect    to    diseases,    every  one  pose.)     Combination      See  Ahhfysia. 
must   have  observed  the   definite  periods  Sitnthetismcs.     (From    trvvbtm,    to   con- 
which  talc  place  in  regular  intermittent s,  cur  )     The  reduction  of  a  fracture, 
as  well    those  universal  as    topical,  in  the  Sv-vulotica.       (Foom    euvxhoa),  to  cica- 
course  of  true  inflammation,   which  at  the  trise  )     Medicines  which  heal  wounds. 
fourth,  or  at  the  farthest  the  seventh  day,  SYPHYLIS.     (The    ame  of  a  shepherd, 
is    resolved,  or  after  this  period,  changes  who  led  the  flocks  of  king  Alcidious,  who, 
into  either  abscess,  gangrene,  or  schirrus,  proud  of  their  number  and  beauty,  insult- 
in  exanthematous  eruptions,  which  if  they  ed  the  sun  ;  as  a  punishment  for  which, 
are  favourable  andregular,  appear  on  a  cer-  fable  relates,  tha    i his  disease  was  sent  on 
tain    and  definite  day;  for  example,    the  earth;  or  from  <ri<pho;,  filthy.)     Lues  vene- 
small-pox  about  the  fourth  day.     All  these  rea.     Morbus  Gtdlicus.     V  genus  of  disease 
appear  to   be  founded  on  immutable  laws,  in  the  class  cachexia  and  order  im/iffigiues 
according  to  which  the  motionsofihe  body  ofCullen      Towards  the  close  of  ilie   me- 
in  health  and  in  disease  are  governed.  morable  fif  eenth  century,  about  the  year 

The  days  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  1494  or  1495  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
termination,  of  continued  fevers  princi-  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pall) h  ppens,  arc  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  pearance  of  this  disease  The  noveltx  of 
ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  its  symptoms,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity 
and  twentieth.  with  winch  it  was  propagated  throughout 

A  simple  continued  fever  terminates  al-  every    part    of    the    known    world,    soon 

ways    by  a  regular   crisis  in    the    manner  made   it  an   important  object   of  medical 

before  mentioned,  or  from  the  febrile  mat  inquiry. 

ter  falling  on  some  particular  parts,  it  ex-  In  the  common    language.it   is    said  a 

cites   inflammation,    abscess,   eruption, or  person  has  syphilis  or  is  poxed,  when  the 

destroys  the  patient.  venereal   poison    has    been   received   into, 

Great  anxiety,  loss  of  strength,  intense  or    is   diffused  through  the    system,    and 

heat,  stupor,  delirium,    ieregularit)  in  the  there    produces  its    peculiar    effects,    as 

pulse,  twitchings  in  the  finders  and  hands,  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  lauccs,  spots,  tetters, 
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caries  of  the  bones,  &c.  But  as  long  as  the 
effects  of  the  po  sun  are  local  and  confined 
to  or  near  the  genitals,  the  disorder  is  not 
called  syphilis,  lues  venerea,  nor  pox;  but 
distinguished  by  some  particular  name 
according  to  its  different  seat  or  appear- 
ance ;  such  as  gonorrhoea  venerea,  chancre 
or  bubo. 

The  venereal  disease  is  always  produced 
by  a  poison.  Concerning  the  nature  of  tins 
poison,  we  know  no  more  than  we  do 
about  that  of  the  smallpox  or  any  other 
contagion  ;  we  know  only  that  it  produces 
peculiar  effects.  The  smallest  particle 
ot  this  poison  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  ihe 
most  violent  disorder  over  the  whole 
body  It  seems  to  spre  d  and  diffuse  itself 
by  a  kind  ot  fermentation  and  assimilation 
of  matter  ;  and,  like  other  contagions,,  it 
requires  some  time  after  being  applied  to 
the  human  body,  before  it  produces  that 
effect.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  has 
different  degrees  of  acrimony  and  volati- 
lity, or  whether  it  is  always  the  same  m  its 
nature,  varying  only  with  regard  to  the 
particular  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or 
according  to  the  different  habit  and  consti- 
tution or  particular  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
person  who  receives  the  infection.  We 
know  that  mercury  possesses  a  certain  and 
specific  power  of  destroying  the  venereal 
virus  ;  but  we  are  quite  uncertain  whether 
it  acts  by  a  sedative,  adstringent,  or  evacu- 
ant  quality  ;  or  if  not  perhaps  rather  by  a 
chemical  elective  attraction  whereby  bpth 
substances  uniting  with  one  another  are 
changed  in  a  third,  which  is  no  more 
hurtful,  but  has  some  new  properties  en- 
tirely distinct  from  those  which  any  of 
them  had  bef>re  they  were  uniicd.  The 
variolous  miasma,  we  know,  produces  its 
effects  in  about  twenty  or  twenty-four 
days  after  the  infection  is  received  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  eight  or  ten  days  if 
by  inoculation,  but  the  venereal  virus  seems 
to  keep  no  particular  period.  At  some 
times,  and  perhaps  in  particular  persons, 
Dr.  Swediaur  has  seen  chancres  arise  in 
the  space  of  twelve  hours,  nay,  in  a  still 
shorter  time,  indeed  he  mentions  in  a  few 
minutes,  after  an  impure  coition;  whereas, 
in  most  cases,  they  make  their  appearance 
only  in  as  many  days.  Tiie  generality  of 
men  feel  the  first  symp  oms  of  a  clup  be- 
tween the  second  and  fifth  days  after  an 
impure-coitus;  but  there  are  instances 
where  they  do  not  appear  till  after  as  many 
weeks  or  months.  About  ten  years  ago, 
Dr.  S.  was  consulted  by  a  young  man,  who 
was  seized  with  a  violent  discharge  from  the 
gians  along  With  a  phymos-s,  beft  without 
any  chancres,  four  weeks  after  coition  ; 
and  during  all  the  intervals,  he  felt  not  '.he 
leas'  symp'omof  the  disease.  Some  years 
ago,  a  gentleman  vent  out  from  London 
in  seemingly  perfect  health,  to  the  East 


Indies;  but  on  his  arrival  in  that  hot  cli- 
mate,  after  a  voyage  o|  lour  months  a  vio- 
lent clup  broke  out  before  lie  Wcffl  on 
shore,  though   he  could  h  .  d  no 

infection  during  the  voyage,  as  there  was 
not  a  woman  on  board.  There  are  in- 
stances which  render  it  probable  thai  the 
virus  may  life  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  and 
perhaps  longer,  on  the  surface  of  ihe  g 
tals  before  it  isaksoibcd  ;  and  were  it  not 
then  to  produce  a  shanker,  might  probably 
not  be  absorbed  at  all.  We  See  dad} 
aniph  s,  where  common  women  communi- 
cate the  infection  to  d iff  rent  men  in  the 
space  of  several  weeks,  while  they  them- 
selves have  not  the  least  symptom  of  sy- 
philis local  or  universal,  the  poison  lying 
all  that  time  in  the  vagina  harmless,  and 
generally  without  being  absorbed.  How 
long  the  venereal  virus  may  lurk  in  the 
body  itself,  after  it  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  mass  of  blo'.d,  before  it  produces 
any  sensible  effect,  is  a  matter  of  equal  un- 
certainty. Th.-re  is  scarce  a  practitioner 
who  has  not  observed  instances  of  its  re- 
maining harmless  for  weeks  or  even 
months  in  the  body.  Dr.  Swediaur  had  a 
case,  where,  after  lying  dormant  for  half  a 
year,  it  broke  out  with  unequivocal  symp- 
toms. But  the  following  instance,  if  to  be 
depended  upon,  is  still  more  extraordinary. 

Some  years  agd  says  the  above  writer, 
I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  about  a 
sore  throat,  which  I  declared  to  be  vene- 
real. My  patient  was  astonished  ;  and  as- 
sured me  that  for  nine  years  past  he  had 
not  had  the  least  venereal  complaint,  nor 
had  he  any  reason  to  believe  he  had 
since  received  any  infection  :  but  that  he 
had  been  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was 
affected  with  a  violent  clap.  On  his  return 
to  Europe,  being  to  appearance  in  good 
health, lie  married,  and  continued  perlectly 
free  of  any  such  complaint  ever  since.  By 
a  mercurial  course, however,  the  complaint 
for  which  lie  applied  to  me  was  completely 
removed.  With  regard  to  its  effects,  the 
venereal  poison  follows  no  constant  rule  : 
for  though,  in  general,  it  affects  first  the 
throat,  where  it  produces  .ulce  rations, 
while  mi  others  it  exertsitsvirulence  on  ihe 
skin  or  bones.  Whilst  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  thus  easily  affected  by  this 
poison,  there  are  some  few  who  seem  to 
be  altogether  unsusceptible  of  the  infec- 
tion with  the  variolous  contagion,  tl, 
they  go  into  infected  places,  and  expose 
themselves  to  inoculation  or  every  hazard 
by  which  the  disease  is  generally  communi- 
cate d. 

Some  persons  are  more  liable  than  others 
to  be  infected  who  are  seemingly  of  the 
same  habit;  nay,  the  very  same  person 
seems  to  be  more  liable  to  be  infected  at 
one  time  than  another, and  those  who  have 
been  once  infected  seem  to  be  more  liable 
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to  catch  the  infection  a  second  time,  than  tals  are  sound ;  or,  whether  a  child  is  ever 
tlios.  w  ho  "lever  were  infected  before  with  affected  with  venereal  symptoms  in  the 
the  disease.  The  climate,  season,  age,  uterus  of  i.n  infected  mother.  Such  infect- 
stuU-  of  health,  idiosyncrasy,  are,  perhaps,  ed  infants  as  came  under  the  observation 
as  in  other  diseases,  the  necessary  piedis-  of  Dr.  Swediaur  or  of  his  friends,  whose 
posing  causes.  The  same  difference  is  ob-  practice  afforded  them  frequent  opportu- 
scrvable  in  the  progress  made  by  the  dis-  nities  of  seeing  new-born  infants,  seemed 
e..se  after  the  patient  is  infected.  In  some  rather  to  militate  against  the  opinion.- 
the  progress  is  slow,  and  the  disc-use  ap-  Neither  he  nor  any  of  them,  have  ever 
pears  scarce  to  gain  any  ground,  while  in  been  able  to  observe  ulcerations  or  other 
others  it  advances  with  th>umo-t  rapidity,  symptoms  of  a  venereal  kind  upon  new- 
anil  speedily  produces  the  most  terrible  born  children  ;  and  such  as  make  their  ap- 
sympuims.  Whether  the  venereal  poison  pearance,  four,  six,  or  eight,  or  more  days 
can  be  absorbed  int.- the  system,  without  a  afterwards,  on  the  genitals,  anus,  lips, 
previous  excoriation,  or  ulceration  of  the  month,  &c.  may  rather  be  supposed  to 
genitals,  or  some  other  parts  of  the  surface  arise  by  infection  during  the  passage  from 
of  the  body,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  ulcers  in  the  vagina  of  the  mother,  the 
Several  cases,  however,  have  occurred  skm  of  the  infant  being  then  nearly  in  as 
Which  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not  tender  a  stale  as  the  glans  penis,  or  the 
certain,  that  the  poison  really  is  now  and  labia  ;  and  this  perhaps  at  the  time  when 
then  absorbed,  without  any  previous  ex-  an  absorption  of  the  venereal  poison  might 
coriation  or  ulceration  whatsoever,  and  easier  take  place  without  a  previous  exco- 
thus  produces  buboes  and  other  venereal  riation,  or  ulceration  of  the  skin.  All  the 
symptoms  in  the  body.  ways,  therefore,  by  which  we  see,  in  our 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  earliest  and  days,   the   venereal  poison  communicated 

even  by  some  late   writers,  that  it  may  be  from  an   unhealthy  to  an   healthy  person 

caught  by  lying  in  the  same  bed  or  living  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads  : 

in  the  same  room  with  or  after  an  infected  !'■  By  the  coition  of  an   healthy  person 

person.     What  may  have  been  the  case  at  will  another  who  is  infected  with  venereal 

the  commencement  of  the  disease,  cannot  symptoms  of  the  genitals, 

be  said,  but  the  most  accurate  observations  2.  By  the  coition  of  an  healthy  person 

and   experiments  which    have  been  made  With  another  apparently  healthy,  in  whose 

upon 'he  subject  do  not  confirm  this  to  -enitals  the  poison  lies  concealed,  without 

be  the  case  in  our  times.      Nor  are  nurses  having  yet   produced   any  bad  symptom, 

infected  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  where  they  Thus  a  woman  who  has  perhaps  received 

live   night  and   day   with    patients  in  all  the  infection  from  a  man  two  or  three  days 

stages  of  the  distemper.     Tne  fact  seems  before,  may  during  that  time  infect,  and 

to  be,  that  patients  in  our  times  are  apt  to  often  does  infect  the   man  or  men   who 

impose  upon  themselves  or  upon  physicians  have  to  do   with  her  afterwards,  without 

and  surgeons,  with  regard  to  this  matter;  having  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  visi- 

and  the  above  opinion  easily  gains  ground  ble  upon  herself;   and  vice  versa,  a  man 

among  the  vulgar,  especially  in  countries  may  infect  a  woman  in  the  same  mansier. 

where  people  are  more  influenced  by  pre-  Such    instances    occur   in   practice  every 

judices,    superstition,  servile  situation  in  day. 

life,  or  other  circumstances.      Hence,  we  3.  By  sucking;  in  this  case  the  nipples 

sometimes  hear   the   most  ridiculous  ac-  of  the  wet  nurse  may  be  infected  by  vene- 

eounts  given  in  those    countries  by  friars  real  ulcers  in  the  mouth  of  the  child:  or 

and  common   soldiers,  of  the   manner  by  vice  versa,  the  nipples  of  the  nurse  being 

which  they  came  to  this  disorder ;  such  as  infected,   will  occasion  venereal  ulcers  in 

piles,    gravel,    colics,    contusions,    fevers,  the  child's    nose,   mouth,  or  lips.      It  is 

little-houses,  lying  in  suspected  beds,  or  uncertian    as    mentioned    above,  whether 

lying  in  bed  with  a  suspected  person,  re-  the  venere;-!  poison  was  ever  propagated 

tention  of  the  semen,  coition   with  a  wo-  by  means  of  the  milk  from  the  breast, 

wan  in  menstruation,  the  use  of  cider,  bad  4.  By  exposing  to  the  contact  of  vene- 

wine  or  beer,  &c.  real  poison  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 

Another  question  undecided  is,  whether  body,  by  kissing,  touching,  &c.  especially 
the  venereal  poison  ever  infects  any  fluid  if  the  parts  so  exposed  have  been  previous- 
ofonr  body  besides  the  mucous  and  lympha-  ly  excoriated,  wounded,  or  ulcerated  by 
tic  system.  Does  the  venereal  poison  in  an  any  cause  whatever.  In  this  manner  we 
infected  woman  ever  affect  the  milk,  and  frequently  see  venereal  ulcers  arise  in  the 
consequently  can  the  infection  be  convey-  scrotum  and  thitrhs  ;  and  there  are  some 
ed  to  the  infant  by  the  milk  alone,  without  well  attested  instances  where  the  infection 
any  venereal  ulcer  on  or  about  the  nipples  ?  took  place  in  the  fingers  of  midwives  ot- 
itis equally  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whe-  surgeons.  Several  instances  are  recorded 
ther  the  venereal  disease  is  ever  conveyed  of  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nostrils,  eye-lids, 
from  an  infected  father  or  mo' her,"  by  and  lips  of  persons  who  had  touched  their 
coition,  to  the  fectus,  provided  their  geni-  own  genitals,  or  those  of  others,  aft'ec'.ed 
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at  the  time  with  local  venereal  complaints,  its  appearance  cither  with  a  slight  inflam- 
and  then  rubbed  their  nostrils,  &>•  with  mation  which  afterwards  ul>  crates,  or 
the  finders,  without  previo  sly  washing  there  arises  a  small  pimple  or  pusiuh  tided 
the  hands.  There  was  a  Few  years  ago  in  with  a  transparent  fluid,  winch  soon  breaks 
London,  a  melancholy  example  of  a  young  and  forms  imo  a  spreading  ulcer.  The 
lady,  who,  after  having  drawn  a  decayed  period  at  which  it  makes  its  appearance 
too'h,  and  replaced  it  wth  one  taken  1m-  after  infection  is  very  various,  being  most 
mediately  from  a  young  woman  apparently  commonly  m  five  or  six  days,  but  in  some 
in  perfect  health,  was  soon  after  affected  cases  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  ag 
with  an  ulcer  in  the  mouth.  The  sore  ma  many  weeks  There  is  both  a  local  and 
nifested  symptoms  of  a  venereal  nature;  general  predisposition  to  chancres:  Jews 
but  such  was  its  obstnacy,  that  it  resisted  and  Maboihedans,  from  the  constant  ex- 
the  most  powerful  mercurial  remedies,  posure  of  the  glans  and  loss  of  the  prepuce, 
terminating' at  last  ill  a  caries  of  them  xdla  have  the  cuticle  of  the  glans  penis  of  much 
witii  a  most  shocking  erosion  of  the  mouth  firmer  texture  than  those  who  have  not 
and  face,  by  which  the  unhappy  patient  been  circumcised  ;  and  i hey  are  from  this 
Was  destroyed.  During  all  this,  however,  circumstance,  much  less  subject  to  clian- 
we  are  informed  that  not  the  smallest  ve-  cres  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  the 
nereal  symptom  was  perceived  in  the  wo-  same  reason  they  who,  from  the  shortness 
man  from  whom  the  sound  tooth  wa3  pro-  of  the  prepuce,  generally  keep  the  glans 
cured.  uncovered,   are    neither  so  liable    to  the 

5.  By  wounding  any  part  of  the  body  disease  as  those  whohave  long  narrow  pre- 
with  a  lancet  or  knife  infected  with  the  putia ;  for  persons  thus  formed  constantly 
venereal  virus.  In  this  instance  there  is  a  keep  the  surface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce 
similarity  between  the  venereal  poison  moist  and  tender,  and  almost  at  every  co- 
and  that  of  the  small-pox.  There  are  se-  habitation  are  liable  to  abrasions  and  to 
veral   examples   of  the    latter    being  pro-    excoriations. 

duced  by  bleeding  with  a  lancet  which  had  There  is  an  intermediate  stateof  the  vc- 
been  previously  employed  for  the  purpose  nereal  disease  between  a  local  and  consti- 
of  inoculation,  or  of  opening  variolous  tutional  affection,  which  arises  from  the 
pustules,  without  being  properly  cleaned  absorption  of  venereal  matter  from  some 
afterwards.  In  Moravia,  in  the  year  1.577,  surface  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The 
a  number  of  persons  who  assembled  in  a  glands  situated  nearest  the  parts  thus  af- 
house  for  bathing,  had  themselves,  ac  fected  are  apt  to  become  swelled  and  in- 
cording  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  scari-  flamed,  and  so  as  to  give  rise  to  what  is 
fled  by  the  barber,  were  all  of  them  in-  termed  bubo  ;  and  the  parts  of  generation 
fected  With  the  venereal  disease,  and  treat-  usually  coming  first  in  contact  with  the 
ed  accordingly.  Krato,  the  physician,  and  matter,  so  the  glands  in  the  groin  ge- 
Jordan,  who  gave  a  description  of  this  dis-  nerally  afford  this  particular  symptom, 
temper,  are  both  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  In  must  cases  the  venereal  virus  is  ab- 
communicated  bv  means  of  the  scarifying  sorbed  from  a  chancre  or  an  ulcer  in  the 
instrument.  And  Van  Swieten  "-elates"  se-  urethra;  but  instances  have  occurred 
veralinstanccs  where  the  lues  was commu-  where  a  bubo  has  arose  without  either 
nicated  by  a  similar  carelessness  in  clean-  gonorrhoea  or  any  kind  of  ulceration,  and 
ing  he  instrument  used  in  bleeding  or  sea-  where  the  matter  appears  to  have  been 
rification.  absorbed,  without  any  erosion  of  the  skin 

The  venereal  poison  applied  to  the  tire-  or  mucous  membrane, 
thra  and  vagina  produce  a  clap.  See  Go-  A  bubo  comes  on  with  apain  in  the  groin, 
norihoea  Coming  into  contact  with  other  accompanied  with  some  de^'ee  of  hardness 
pans  it  pro  iuecs  a  chancre  or  bubo  and  andswellirg.and  is  at  first  aboutthes  zeot 
constitutional  symptoms.  Chancre  is  the  a  kidney  bean,  but  continuing  to  increase, 
primary  and  immediate  consequence  of  it  at  length  becomes  as  large  as  an  egg,  oc- 
inoculation  with  true  venereal  matter  in  casions  the  person  to  experience  some  dif- 
any  of  the  ways  which  have  been  mention-  ficulty  in  walking,  and  is  attended  with  a 
ed,  and  may  ar.se  in  any  part  of  the  hit-  pulsation  and  throbbing  in  the  tumour,  and 
man  body  -.but  it  generally  shews  itself  in  a  great  redness  of  the  skin.  In  some  cases 
the  pudenda,  because thvinfectingmedium  the  suppuration  is  quickly  completed,  in 
is  there  first  taken  «p  in  the  one  sex,  and  others  it  goes  on  very  slow,  and  in  others 
communicated  by  contact  to  the  other,  again  the  inflammatory  appearances  go  oft" 
It  is'not,  however,  peculiar  to  these  parts,  without  any  formation  of  pus.  In  a  few 
for  whenever  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  ap-  instances  the  glands  have  been  known  to 
plied  to  a  scratch  on  1  he  hand,  finger,  lip  or  become  scirrhous.  The  following  are  the 
nipple,  the  same  consequence  will  follow,  characteristics  of  a  venereal  bubo.  The 
There  can  benodoubt  but  thalthe  slightest  swelling  is  usually  confined  to  one  gland, 
abrasion  possible,  or  breach  of  the  cuticle,  the  colour  of  the  skin  where  inflammation 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  speedy  admission  to  prevails  is  of  a  florid  red,  the  pain  is  very 
(his  destructive  poison.    A  chancre  makes   acute,  the  progress  from  inflammation  to 
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suppuration  and  ulceration  is  generally 
very  rapid,  the  siipp-iration  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  s.ze  ot  the  gland,  and  there 
is  only  one  abscess. 

A  bubo  is  never  attended  with  danger, 
where  the  inflamed  gland  proceeds  on  re- 
gularly to  suppuration,  but  in  particular 
cases  it  acquins  an  indolence  after  com- 
ing to  a  certain  length,  arising  from  a  scro- 
phulnus  taint,  or  by  being  combined  with 
erysipelas  it  terminates  in  gangrene  and 
occasions  a  grea'  loss  of  substance.  This 
termination  is,  however,  more  frequently 
met  with  in  hospitals  than  in  private  prac- 
tice, and  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
contaminated  slate  of  the  air  of  the  wards 
Wherein  venereal  patients  are  lodged. 

A  constitutional  taint  is  the  third  form 
und-T  which  it  has  been  mention,  d,  that 
the  venereal  poison  is  apt  to  shew  itself, 
and  which  always  arises  inconsequence  of 
the  matter  eing absorbed  and  carried  into 
the  circulating  mass  of  fluids.  The  ab- 
sorption  of  it  may,  however,  take  place 
in  three  ways 

1st  It  rrny  be  carried  into  the  circula- 
tion, without  producing  any  evident  local 
effect  on  the  part  to  \*hich  it  was  first 
applied. 

mildly  It  m...v  tike  place  in  consequence 
of  son ■<.-  local  affection,  such  as  either  go- 
nonhoc..,  chancre,  or  i,>ibo  :  And, 

3dly.  U  may  ensue  from  an  application 
of  i  lie  matter  to  a  common  sore  or  wound, 
similar  to  what  happens  in  inoculating  for 
the  small-pox 

The  most  general  way,  however,  in 
wlncli  a  constitutional  taint  is  produced,  is 
by  an  absorption  of  the  matter,  either  from 
a  chancre  or  a  bubo. 

When  venereal  matter  gets  into  the  sys- 
tem, some  symptoms  of  it  may  often  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight 
weeks,  or  probably  sooner:  bin  in  some 
cases,  it  will  continue  in  the  circulating 
mass  of  fluids  for  many  months  before  any 
visible  signs  of  it s  effects  are  produced 
The  system  being  completely  contaminat- 
ed, it  then  occasions  many  local  eff  cts  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  shews  itself 
under  a  variety  of  ferms,  many  of  which 
put  on  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  disease. 
We  may  presume  'hat  this  variety  depends 
wholly  on  the  difference  of  constitution, 
the  different  kind  of  parts  affected,  and  the 
different  state  these  parts  were  in  at  the 
time  the  matter  or  poison  was  applied. 

The  first  symptoms  usually  shew  them- 
selves on  the  skin  and  in  the  mouth  or 
throat  When  on  the  skin,  reddish  and 
brownish  spots  appear  here  and  there 
on  the  surface,  and  eruptions  of  a  cop- 
per colour  are  dispersed  over  different 
parts  of  the  body,  on  the  top  of  which 
there  soon  forms'  a  thick  scurf  or  scale. 
This  scurf  falls  off  after  a  short  time  and 
is  succeeded  by   another,  and  the  same 


happening  several  times,  and  at  length 
casting  off  deep  scabs,  an  ulcer  is  formed 
which  discharges  an  acrid  foetid  matter. 
When  the  matter  is  secreted  in  the  glands 
of  the  throat  and  mouth,  the  tongue  will 
often  be  affected  so  as  to  occasion  a  thick- 
ness of  speech,  and  the  tonsils,  palate,  and 
uvula  will  become  ulcerated  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  soreness  and  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, and  likewise  a  hoarseness  in  the  voice. 
In  the  venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsil  a  portion 
of  it  seems  as  if  it  was  dug  out ;  it  is, 
moreover,  very  foul,  and  has  a  thick  white 
matter  ailherm  ,  to  it,  which  cannot  he 
washed  off.  By  these  characteristic  marks 
it  may,  in  general,  readily  be  distinguish* 
ed  from  any  other  species  of  ulceration  in 
these  parts. 

If  the  disease  affects  the  eyes,  obstinate 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  ulceration 
will  also  attack  these  organs. 

The  matter  sometimes  falls  on  deep 
seated  parts,  such  as  the  temions,  liga- 
ments, and  periosteum,  and  occasions  hard, 
painful  swellings  'o  arise,  known  by  the 
name  of  nodes. 

When  the  disease  is  suffered  to  take  its 
own  course,  and  noi  counteracted  by  pro- 
per remedies,  the  patient  will  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  afflicted  with  severe  pains,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  night  time;  his 
countenance  will  become  sallow,  his  hair 
will  fall  off',  he  will  lose  his  appetite, 
strength  «nd  flesh,  his  rest  will  be  much 
disturbed  by  night,  anil  a  small  fever  of  the 
hectic  kind  will  arise.  The  ulcers  in  the 
mouth  and  'hroat  being  likewise  suffered 
,o  spread,  and  to  occasion  a  curies  of  the 
bones  of  the  palate,  an  opening  will  be 
made  from  the  mouth  to  the  nose,  and  the 
cartilages  and  bones  of  the  iv>sc  being  at 
length  corroded  away,  this  will  sink  on  a 
level  with  the  face.  Some  constitutions 
will  bear  up  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  disease,  whilst  others  again  will  soon 
sink  under  a  general  weakness  and  irrna- 
tion  produced  by  it.  If  the  disorder  is 
recent,  and  the  constitution  not  impaired 
by  other  diseases,  a  perfect  cure  may 
e.sily  be  effected;  but  where  it  is  of  long 
stand. ng,  and  accompanied  with  the  symp- 
toms of  irritation  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  cure  will  prove  tedious,  and  in 
many  cases  uncertain,  as  the  constitution 
and  strength  of  the  patient  muy  not  admit 
of  his  ;oi'ng  through  a  course  of  medicine 
sufficient  to  des  roy  the  poison,  or  I. is 
health  mav  lie  in  such  a  s'ate,  as  that  only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  mercury  can  be 
administered  even  at  considerable  inter- 
vals. 

The  general  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  lues,  are, 
caries  of  the  bones,  but  more  particularly 
those  of  the  cranium,  often  communicating 
ulceration  to  the  brain  itself,  together  with, 
enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  lym- 
t  51 
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phatic  glands,  scirrhus  of  several  of  the  S  mures  aceti.     Sugar  and  vinegar.    A 

organs,  particularly  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  refrigerating  and  antiseptic  syrup, 

exastosts  of  many  ot  the  hardest  bones.  Syrupus  althjka.    Byrup  of  marsh-mal- 

Syfiulis  ijtdica.  The  yaws.  low.     Syrupus  ex   althiea.     Syrupus   de  al- 

Svi'iiiLis  polonica.  A  variety  of  vene-  than.  "  Take  of  the  tresh  root  of  marsh- 
real  disease.  mallow,    bruised,    half  a   pound  ;  refined 

Syphilis  venerea.  See  Syphilis.  sugar,  two  pounds;  water,  a  gallon."  Boil 

Stride  oleum.  A  fragrant  essential  oil,  down  the  water  with  the  marsh  mallow- 
obtained  by  distilling  the  canary  balsam  root  to  halt,  and  press  out  the  liquor  when 
plant  or  moliiavica.  cold.     Set  it  by  for  24  hours,  that  the  fac- 

Syi-tQn  herb  mastich.     See  Marum  syria-  culencies  may  subside  ;  then  pour  off  the 

cum.  liquor,  and   having  added  the  sugar,  boil 

Syrigmus.     See  Paracusis.  it  down  to  a  proper  consistence.  An  tniol- 

Syringa.  (From  <rt/g<^£,  a  pipe  ;  so  call-  lient  and  demulcent ;  mostly  given  to  allay 
ed   because  from   its  branches  pipes  were  tickling   coughs,  hoarseness,  &c.  in   con- 
made  afier  the  removal  of  the  pith.)     The  junction  with  other  remedies, 
pipe-tree.  Syrupus  aurajitii.      Syrup   of  orange. 

Syringmos.     See  Paracusis.  Syrupus  cortiris  aurantii.    Syrupus  e  cortici- 

Syringotomum.  (From  <rv$iyl-,  a  fistula,  bus  aurantiontm.     Syrupus  de  cortire  auran- 

and  Tt/uvai,  to  cut.)     An  instrument  to  cut  tiorum.     "  Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  'wo 

fistulas.  ounces;    boiling   water,   a    pint  j    refined 

Syrinx.     (Heb.)  A  pipe.    A  syringe.  A  sugar,    three     pounds."       Macerate    the 

fistula.  orange-peel  in  the  water  for  1?  hours  in  a 

Syrmiasmus.    (From    <rv£fxtuga>,  to    eva-  covered  vessel ;  then  pour  off' the  liquor, 

cuate.)     A  gentle  evacuation  by  vomit  or  and  add  the  sugar.     A  pleasant  bitter  and 

stool.  stomachic. 

SYKUPUS.     (Serab,    a   potion,    Arab.)  Syrupus  caryopiiylli  rurri.     A  warm 

1.   When    sugar    is    dissolved   in    any  ve-  and  stimulating  syrup, 

getable  liquor,  to  the  consistence  of  ho-  Syrupus  colcuici.     An   acrid  and   diu- 

ney,  a  medical  preparation  is  formed  call-  retic  compound  given  in  dropsies, 

ed  syrup  ;  which,    if  obtained  from   a  sin-  Syrupus  oobticis  aurantii.     See  Syru- 

gle    plant,  is   called    simple :  but    if  from  pus  aurantii 

more  than  one,  compound    To  keep  syrups  Strupcs  e.noci.   Syrup  of  saffron.  "Take 

without   fermenting,  it  is  necessary  that  of  saffron,    an    ounce;    boiling  water,    a 

their  temperature  should  be  attended  to,  pound;  refined  sugar,   two  pounds  and  a 

and  kept  as  near  55°  as  possible.     A  good  half."     Macerate   the   saffron  in  'he  water 

cellar  will  answer  this  purpose,  for  there  for    12    hours    in   a  covered   vessel,  then 

are  few  summers  in  which  the  temperature  strain  the  liquor,  and  add    he  sugar     This 

of  such  a  place  rises  to  60°.  imparls  a  beautiful  colour  to   liq   ids,  and 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial   name  of  a  sim-  is    sometimes    employed     as    a    cordial, 

pie  syrup.  Syrupus  simplex.    "  Take  of  re-  Amongst  the  vulgar,  syrup  of  saffron  is  in 

fined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  water,  high  esteem  in  meash  s,  small  poi,  &c. 

a  pint."     Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  Syrupus  eimonis.     Syrup  of  lem<.n    Sy- 

in  a  water-bath  ;  then  set  it   aside   for  24  rupus   succi  Hmonis.     Sympus  e  succo  limo- 

hours  ;  take  off  the  scum,  and  if  there   be  num.     Syrupus  e  sneco    citriorum.     "Take 

any  feculencies,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  of  lemon-juice,  strained,  a  pint;  refined 

from  them.  sugar,  two  pounds."     Dissolve   the  snf;ar 

Syrup  of  buckthorn.     See    Syrupus  rham-  in  the  lemon-juice  in  the  manner  directed 

«*■  for   a    syrup.     A    very    pleasant,    cooling, 

Syrup  of  ginger-     See    Syrupus   zingibe-  and  acrid  syrup,  which  may  be   exhibited 

««•  with  advantage,  in  gastritis  and  bilious  af- 

Syrup  of  lemon.     See  Syrupus  limonis.  fections. 

Syntp  of  marsh-mallows.     See  Syrupus  al-  Syrupus  mori.    Syrup  of  mulberry.    Sy- 

th<ex.  rupus  mororum.     "  Take  of  mulberry-juice. 

Syrup  of  mulberry.  See  Syrupus  mori.  strained,  a  pint;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds." 

Syrup  of  orange.     See    Syrupus   auran-  Dissolve  the  sugar  in   the  mulberry-juice 

tii.                                         '  in  the  manner  directed  for  syrup.     Syrup 

Syrup   of  poppy.     See    Syrupus  papuve-   of  mulberries  is  very  grateful  and  aperi- 

ris.  ent,  and  may  be  given  with   such   intcn- 

Syrup  of  red  poppy.    See  Syrupus  Rhaa-   tions  to  children. 

d°s-  Syrupus    papaveris.       Syrupua    papavc- 

Syrup  of  roses.  See  Syrupus  roste.  ris  albi.     Syrupus  e  meconio.     Syrupui  de 

Syrup  of  saffron.  See  Syrupus  croci.  meconio,  sive    dmcoilium.     "  Take    of  cap- 

Syrup  of  senna.  See  Syrupus  senna; .  sules  of  white  poppy,   dried  and   bruised 

Syrup   of  Tolu.      See    Syrupus    Toluba-  the  seeds  being  separated,  14 ounces ;  refill- 

W»f>  ed  sugar,  two  pounds;  boiling- water,  two 
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gallons  and  a  half."  Macerate  the  capsules 
in  the  water  for  12  hours,  then  boil  it  down 
by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  one  gallon, 
and  press  out  the  liquor.  Boil  down  the 
liquor  again  to  two  pints,  and  strain  it 
while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  12  hours,  that 
the  faeculencies  may  subside :  then  boil 
down  the  clear  liquor  to  a  pint,  and  add 
the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  a 
syrup.  It  should  be  kept  in  stone  bottles 
and  in  a  cellar.  A  useful  anodyne  pre- 
paration which  may  be  added  with  advan- 
tage to  a  vast  variety  of  medicines  agaiiut 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  coughs,  &c. 

Syrupus  papaveris  EBiiATici.  See  Syru- 
pus rhteudos 

Syrupus  iui.rados.  Syrupus  papave- 
ris erratici.  Syrupus  de  papavere  errutico. 
Syrup  of  red-poppy.  "  Take  of  red-pop- 
py petals,  fresh,  a  pound  ;  boiling-water, 
a  pint  and  two  fluidonnces ;  refined  so  gar, 
two  pounds  and  a  half"  This  is  a  very 
mild  anodyne,  and  used  more  for  the  co- 
lour than  for  its  medical  properties. 

Syrupus     rhamni  Syrup    of     buck- 

thorn. "  Take  of  the  fresh  juice  of  buck- 
thorn-berries, four  pints;  ginger-root, 
sliced,  all-spice,  powdered,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  refined  sugar,  three  pounds  and 
a  half."  Set  oy  the  juice  for  three  days 
that  the  fscculencies  may  subside,  and 
strain.  To  a  pint  of  the  clear  juice  add 
the  gihger,  the  ginger-root,  and  allspice; 
then  macerate  in  a  gentle  heat  four  hours, 
and  strain  ;  boil  down  what  remains  to  one 
pint  and  a  half,  mix  the  liquors,  and  add 
the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for 
syrup. 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three  or 
four  spoonfuls,  operate  as  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic. The  principal  inconvenience  attend- 
ing it  is,  'hat  it  is  very  unpleasant  and  oc- 
casions a  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  sometimes  violent  gripes  ; 
these  effects  may  be  prevented  by  drinking 
liberally  of  water  gruel,  or  other  warm 
liquids  during  the  operation. 

Syrupus  Rims  ^iuri.  Syrup  of  black 
currants  Aperient  and  diuretic  qualities 
are  attributed  to  this  preparation. 

Svuurus  nosas.  Syrup  of  roses.  Sy- 
rupus rosarum  sohilivus.  Syrupus  e  rosis 
siccis.  "  Take  of  damask  rose  petals, 
dried,  seven  ounces  ;  refined  sugar,  six 
pounds;  boiling  water,  four  pints."  Ma- 
cerate the  rose-petals  in  the  water  for  12 
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hours,  and  strain:  then  evaporate  the 
strained  liquor  by  means  of  a  water-bath 
to  two  pints  and  a  hdf;  then  add  the 
sugar  in  the  manner  described  for  a  sy- 
rup A  useful  laxative  for  children.  From 
Jj.  to  gss. 

Syrupus  rubi  idei.  Syrup  of  rasp- 
berry. A  pleasant  aperient  syrup  for  chil- 
dren. 

Syrupus  scilliticus.  Expectorant  and 
diuretic. 

Syrupus  senn.e.  Syrup  of  senna. 
"  Take  of  senna-leaves,  half  an  ounce  ; 
fennel-seed,  bruised,  a  drachm ;  manna, 
refined  sugar,  of  each  a  pound  ;  water, 
boiling,  a  pint"  Macerate  the  senna- 
leaves  and  fennel-seeds  in  the  water  for 
12  hours  ;  strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  with 
it  manna  and  sugar.  A  useful  purgative 
for  children. 

Syrupus  Tolutanus.  Syrup  of  Tolu* 
"  Take  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  ;  wa- 
ter, boiling,  a  pint;  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds."  Boil  the  balsam  in  the  water 
half  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  occasion- 
ally stirring  it,  strain  the  liquor  when  it  is 
cold,  and  then  add  the  sugar,  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  syrup  A  useful  balsamic 
syrup,  calculated  to  allay  tickling  coughs 
and  hoarsenesses. 

Syrupus  viols.  A  pleasant  laxative 
for  young  children. 

Syrupus  zingiberis.  Syrup  of  gin- 
ger. "  Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two 
ounces;  water,  boiling,  a  pint;  refined 
sugar,  two  pounds."  Macerate  the  ginger- 
root  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  strain,  then  add  the  sugar  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  syrup.  A  carminative 
and  stomachic  syrup.  Dose  from  one  to 
three  drachms. 

SYSSARCOSIS.  (From  r/xv,  and  <rxrf, 
flesh.)  A  species  of  union  of  bones  in 
which  one  bone  is  united  to  another  by 
means  of  an  intervening  muscle.  In  this. 
manner  the  os  hyoides  is  connected  with 
the  sternum  and  other  parts. 

System,  absorbent.  See  Absorbents  and 
Lymphatics. 

System,  genital.  The  parts  of  genera- 
tion. 

System,  nervous.     See  Nerves. 

System,  vascular.  The  arteries  and 
veins. 

SYSTOLE.  (From  <rurs>^*,  to  con- 
tract.)   The  contraction  of  the  heart. 
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T  BANDAGE.  A  bandage  so  named 
from  us  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for 
supporting  the  dressings,  after  the  opera- 
tion tor  fistula  in  ano,  in  diseases  of  ihe 
perinxum, and  thoseof  the  groins, anus, Ike. 
Tabagum.  (From  Tobago,  the  island 
from  whence  it  was  hrst  brought.)  Tobac- 
co     See  JVicoiiinut. 

Tabella.  (Dim.  of  tabula,  a  table.)  A 
lozei  ge. 

TABES.  (From  tabesco,  to  consume 
orpine  away.)  A  Wasting  of  the  body. 
A  genus  ot  disease  m  the  class  cachexia 
and  order  marcores  of  Cullen;  characteris- 
ed by  em.ciation  and  weakness,  attended 
wiih  hectic  fever,  but  without  any  cough 
or  spitting,  which  last  symptoms  distin- 
guish il  from  phthisis  It  has  three  species: 
1.  Ti.bes  purulenta,  from  an  ulcerous  dis 
charge  :  2  Tabes  scrofitlosu,  from  a  scro- 
fulous habit :  3.  Tabes  venenata,  from  poi- 
son.    See  At'-ophy. 

Tabes    coxaria  Phthisis    ischiadica. 

A  wasting  of  the   thigh   anil   leg  from  an 
abscess  or  other  cause,   in  the  hip 

Tabes  dorsaeis.  Lordosis  Dr  Cul- 
len nukes  it  a  varieiy  of  atrophia  inanito- 
rum.  Hippocrates  calls  it  tabes  ossis  sucri. 
At  piesen:  by  the  lume  of  tabes  dorftalis  is 
understood  a  wasting  of  the  body,  attend- 
ed at  first  with  pain  in  the  hade  or  loins, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  neck  and  head, 
caused  by  a  *oo  early  or  a  too  frequent  use 
of  >enery. 

Tabes  nitricum.  A  variety  of  atro- 
phia inanitorum.  ' 

Tabes  ossis  SAcni.  Hippocrates'  name 
for  tabes  dorsalis. 

Tabes  pulmonaeis.  A  nrnie  for  phthisis 
Tabes   rexalis.       An    abscess    of    the 
kidney. 

Tabes  siphylitjca.  A  variety  of  the 
atropi  ia  cacochymica. 

Tacamahacca.  (Indian)  The  name  of 
a  resinous  substance  which  exudes  both 
spontaneously  and  when  incisions  are 
made  into  the  stem  of  the  Fagtra  octan- 
driu  of  LmnsE's  : — folUfis  tomentosis,  and 
not  us  was  forrnerW  supposed  from  the 
Populiis  bulsamtfera  lAnn/si.  Two  kinds  of 
tacamahacca  are  met  with  in  the  shops. 
Tht  best,  called,  from  its  being  collected 
in  a  kind  of  gourd  shell,  tacamahacca  in 
shells,  is  somewhat  unctuous  and  soft,  of 
a  pale  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  a  bit- 
terish aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  de- 
lightful smell,  approaching  to  that  of  la- 


vender and  ambergris.  The  more  convnon 
sort  is  in  semi-transparent  grains,  of  a 
whitish,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  greenish 
colour,  and  of  a  less  grateful  smell  than 
the  former  Tacamahacca  was  formerly 
in  high  estimation  as  an  ingredient  in  warm 
stimulating  plaisters  ;  and  although  sel- 
dom used  internally,  it  may  be  given  with 
advantage  as  a  corroborant  and  adstringent 
balsamic. 

Tactcs.     See  Touch. 

T;bda.  (AouJ'sl,  from  Sate,  to  burn.)  A 
torch.  A  species  of  pine  which  burns 
^ke  a  torch.  A  medicated  torch  for  fumi- 
gations. * 

TJENIA.  (Ta/v/*,  a  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying  a  fillet;  so  named  trom  its  resem- 
blance to  a  fillet  or  piece  of  tape  )  The 
tape-worm.  A  genus  of  intestinal  worms; 
characterised  by  a  long,  flat,  and  jointed 
body.  Species:  1.  Tcenia  oscuhs  tnurgi- 
natibws,  die  long  tapeworm,  and  the  so- 
lemn o!  authorsa  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
country,  Russia,  France,  &c. :  2.  Taenia 
oscniis  suijr'Jiciulibiu,\\\v  broad  tape-Worm, 
which  is  peculiar  to  >he  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland,  fee:     Sei  Worms. 

Talc      See  Talcum 

Talccm.  (From  talk,  German.)  Talc 
A  white,  gtey,  yellow,  or  greenish  sub- 
stance of  a  soft  and  soapy  touch,  formed 
of  transparent  laminae  placed  upon  each 
other.  Talc  is  composed  of  pure  magnesia 
mixed  with  near  twice  its  weight  of  -ilex 
and  less  ihan  its  w  ight  of  alumine.  There 
are  several  different  appearances  of  talc. 
The  greenish  foliaceous  Venice  talc  was 
formally  used  medicinallv,  as  possessing 
antacid  and  and  aperient  qualities. 

Talpa.  (From  Tcapoc,  blind.)  Talpa- 
ria.  A  mole.  Also  a  tumour  resembling 
a  mole  in  eating  and  creeping  under  the 
skin. 

Talcs.  A  synonym  of  Astragalus.  See 
Astragalus. 

I  A.MALAPA'rnA.  The  Indian  leaf  is  so  term- 
ed by  some  authors       See   Cassia  lignea. 

Tamarind      See  Tamarindus 

TAMARINDU8.  (From  tamar  or  ta- 
muvindi,  which  is  in  the  Arabian  language 
asynonymof  the  dactylus  or  date  )  Oscy- 
phtenicon.  Saligua  arabica.  Balam  pulli. 
Tamartea.  Zecla  oxyphtenicia  acacia  in- 
ilica  The  tamarind.  The  tree  which  af- 
tn  ds  this  fruit  is  the  Tamarindus  indica  of 
Linnxus.  The  pulp  of  the  tamarind,  with 
the  seeds,  connected  together  by  numerous 
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tough  springs  or  fibres,  are  brought  *0  us 
freed  from  the  ouier  shell,  and  commonly 
preserv  d  in  syrup.  According,  to  Long, 
tamarinds  are  prepared  for  exportation  at 
Jamaica,  in  the  following  manner:  "  The 
ruit  or  pods  are  gathered  in  June,  July, 
and  Angus',  when  full  ripe,  which  is 
known  by  their  fragility  or  easy  breaking 
on  small  pressure  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  fruit  taken  out  of  the  pod, 
and  cleared  from  the  shelly  fragments,  is 
placed  in  layers  in  a  cusk,  and  boiling  sy- 
rup, just  before  it  begins  to  granulate,  is 
pour-  d  in,  till  the  cask  isfillrd  :  the  syrup 
pervades  every  part  quite  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed  for 
sale."  The  tam-irind  is  employed  as  a  lax- 
ative, and  for  abating  thirst  or  heat  in  va- 
rious inflammatory  complaints,  and  for 
correcting  putrid  disorders,  especially  of  a 
bilious  kind,  in  which  the  cathartic,  anti- 
septic, r-.nd  refrigerant  qualifies  of  the 
fruit  have  been  found  equally  useful 
When  intended  merely  as  a  laxative,  it 
may  be  of  advantage,  (Dr.  Woodville  ob- 
serves) to  join  it  with  manna  or  purgatives 
of  a  sweei  kind,  by  whirh  its  use  is  ren- 
dered safer  and  more  effectual.  Three 
drachms  of  the  pulp  are  usually  sufficient 
to  open  the.  body,  but  to  prove  moderate- 
ly cathartic,  one  or  two  ounces  are  requi- 
red. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  confectio 
cassia  and  covfectio  senrue. 

Tamartndus  iuniCA  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tamarind-tree.  See  Tamarin- 
dus 

TAMAiuscrs.  (From  Tamarik,  abster- 
tion,  Heb.  named  from  its  properties  of 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  blood.)  Ta- 
marisk. The  hark,  wood,  and  leaves  of 
this  tree,  Tamarix  tallica  of  Linnaeus,  were 
formerly  employed  medicinally,  though 
seldom  used  at  present.  The  former  for 
its  aperient  and  corroborant  virtues  in  ob- 
structions of  the  liver;  the  latter  in  icte- 
rus, haemoptysis,  and  some  affections  of 
the  skin. 

Tam  viiix  oaeltca  The  systematic  name 
of  thr  tamarisk-'ree     See  Tamariscus. 

Tt  me  poison    See  Vincetoxicnm 

TANACETUM.  (Corrupted  from  ta- 
nasiti,  athanasia,  the  old  name  for  tansy  ) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Cl:.ss.  Synkinesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamic  super ftxta.  Tansy. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  tansy.  Tatiariu.  Athanasia. 
Parthenium  mas.  Tanacetum  vulgare  of 
Linnaeus  : — foliis  bifnunatis  incisis  serratis. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tansy  have  a 
strong,  not  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitter  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  The  vir- 
tues of  tansy  are  tonic,  stomachic,  anthel- 
mintic, emmenagogue,  and  resolvent.  It 
has  been  much  used  as  a  vermifuge  ;  and  tes- 
timonies of  its  i  tfica>  y  are  given  by  many 
respectable  physicians.  Not  only  the  leaves 


but  the  seeds  have  been  employed  with 
this  intention,  andsubatit  ted  for  those  of 
santonicum.  We  are  told  bj  Dv.  Clark, 
that  in  Scotland  tansy  w  as  found  to  be  of 
great  service  in  various  c.tses  of  gout ;  and 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  af  erwards  was  informed 
of  the  effect  it  produced  upon  those  who 
had  used  the  herb  for  this  purpose  says, 
"I  have  known  several  who  ha<.e  taken  it 
wiihont  any  advantage,  and  Some  others 
who  reported  that  they  had  been  relieved 
from  the  frequency  of  their  gout."  Tansy 
is  :dso  recommended  in  thehysttria,  espe- 
cially when  this  disease  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  menstrual  obstructions. 

This  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to 
the  quantity  of  a  drachm  or  more  for  a 
dose  ;  but  it  has  been  more  commonly 
taken  in  infusion,  or  drank  in  tea. 

Tanacetum  balsamita  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  officinal  alecost  See 
Balsamita  mas. 

Tanacetum  hortense.  See  Balsamita 
mus. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  tansy.  See  Tana- 
cetum. 

Tax asia.  See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy     See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy,  wild.   See  Potentilla. 

Tape-worm.  See  Txnia. 

Tupiova.    See  Cassava 

Tapping.  See  Purcwcelesis. 

Tapsl's  barbatus.    See  Verbascum. 

Tar.    See  Pix  liquida. 

Tar,  Bdrbadoes.  See  Petroleum  barba- 
dense. 

Tar- water.  A  once  celebrated  reme- 
dy, but  now  neglected  more  than  it  de- 
serves. It  is  made  by  infusing  tar  in 
water,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
lastly  pouring  oft'  the  clear  liquor  now 
impregnated  with  the  colour  and  virtues  of 
the  far.  It  is  drank  in  many  chronic  affec- 
tions, particularly  of  the  lungs. 

Tarantismus  (From  tarantula,  the 
animal  whose  bite  is  supposed  to  be  cured 
only  by  music.)  The  desire  of  dancing 
which  is  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  taran- 
tula. 

Tarantula.  (From  Taranla,  a  city  in 
Naples,  where  they  abound.)  A  kind  of 
venemous  spider,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be 
cured  by  music. 

TARAXACUM.  (From  T*/>*r<r«,  to 
alter  or  change  ;  because  it  alters  the  state 
of  the  blood.)  Dens  lewis.  The  dande- 
lion, or  pissabed  Leontodon  taraxacum  of 
Linnaeus  : — caule  sqnatnis  in/erne  rejlexis, 
foliis  runcinatis  denticulate  Levibus.  The 
young  leaves  of  this  plant  in  H  blanched 
state  have  the  taste  of  endive,  and  make 
an  excellent  addition  to  those  plants  eaten 
early  in  the  spring*  as  salads  ;  and  Murray 
informs  us,  that  at  Goettingen,  the  roots 
are  roasted  and  substituted  for  coffee  by 
the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  find  that  an 
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infusion  prepared  in  this  way  can  hardly  be  cum.  Sal  essentiale  tartari.  Acidwn  tar. 
distinguished  from  lhat  of  the  coffee-berry,  tari  essentiale.  Tartareous  acid.  To  ob- 
The  expressed  juice  of  dandelion  is  bitter  tain  the  pure  tartaric  acid,  take  two 
and  somewhat  acrid  ;  but  that  of  the  root  pounds  of  the  crystals,  and  dissolve 
is  bitterer,  and  possesses  more  medicinal  them  in  water,  into  which  chalk  is  to  be 
power  than  any  oiher  part  of  the  plant,  thrown  by  degrees  till  the  liquid  is  satu- 
It  h-4S  been  long  in  repute  as  a  detergent  rated.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
and  aperient,  and  its  diuretic  effects  may  a  true  tartrate  of  lime,  is  tasteless,  and 
be  inferred  from  the  vulgar  name  it  bears  cracks  between  the  teeth.  This  tartrate 
in  most  ot  ihe  European  languages,  quasi  is  put  into  a  cucurbit,  and  nine  ounces  of 
lecti  minga  et  urinaria  hcrba  dici/ur  ;  and  srlphuric  acid,  with  five  ounces  ol  water, 
there  are  various  proofs  of  its  efficacy  in  are  poured  on  it.  After  twelve  hours  di- 
jaundice,  dropsy,  consumption,  and  some  gestion,  with  occasional  stirring,  the  tarta- 
cutaneous  disorders.  ric    acid  is  set  at  liberty  in  the  solution, 

The  leaves,  roots,  flower,  stalks,  and  and  may  be  cleared  off  the  sulphate  of 
juice  of  dandelion,  have  all  been  separate-  lime  by  means  of  cold  water.  The  virtues 
ly  employed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  of  this  acid  are  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and 
seem  to  ditfer  rather  in  degree  of  strength  diuretic.  It  is  used  in  acute  fevers,  scur- 
than  in  any  essential  property;  therefore   vy,  and  haemorrhage. 

the  expressed  juice,  or  a  strong  decoction        Tartar,  cream  of     The  popular  name  of 
ol   the   roots    have   most  commonly  been   the  purified  super-tartrate  of  notash. 
prescribed,  from  one  ounce   to  four,  two        Tartar,  emetic.     See  Antimonium  tartari- 
or  three  times  a  day.     The  plant  should   satum. 

be  always  used  fresh  ;  even  extracts  pre-        Tartar,  oil  of.  See  Liquor  carbonatis  pot- 
pared  from  it  appear  to  lose  much  of  their   assx. 
power  by  keeping  Tartar,  regenerated.      See    Potass*  ace- 

Taraxis.     (From  Tagsuro-ai,  to  disturb.)    tas. 
A  slight  ophthalmy  or  inflammation  of  the        Tartar,  salt  of.      See  Potass*  subcarbo- 
eye.  nas. 

Tarchos   syt.vestris.   See  Ptarmica.  Tartar,  soluble.   See  Potassx  tartras. 

Tare.    See  Ervum  Tartar,  spirit  of     If  the  crystals  of  tar- 

Tarsi,  extensor  minor.    See  Plantares.         tar  be  distilled  by  a  strong  heat,  without 

TARSUS.      T*p<roc.      1.  The  instep  or   any  additional  body,  they  furnish  an  empy- 

that  part  of  the  foot  which  is  between  the    reumatic  acid,  called  th.    pyrotartareous 

leg    and    metatarsus :  it    is   composed  of  acid,   or  spirit  of  tartar,  and  a  very  fetid 

seven  bones,  viz   the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  empyreumatic  oil 

os  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and  three  ossa  Tartar,  vitriolated.  See  Potassx  su/- 
cuneiformia.  phis. 

2.  The   thin  cartilage  situated    at    the        Tartarom  ejieticum.      See  Jintimonium 
edges  of  the  eyelids  to  preserve  their  firm-   tartarisatvm. 
ness  and  shape.  Tartarcm  regeneratum.     See  Potassx 

TARTAR.      (Tartarum,  from  Tuplapos,   acetas. 
infernal ;   because    it    is    the   sediment  or        Tartarum  soiubile.     See  Kali  tartari- 
dregs.)     1.  The  concretion  which  fixes  to,  satum. 

the  inside  of  hogsheads  containing  wine.  "Tartarus  AM^ONiiE.  See  Tartras  am- 
It    is  alloyed    with   much   extractive   and    moniacx. 

colouring  matter,  from  which  it  is  purified  Tartarus  chalybeatus.  See  Tartras 
by  decoction  with  argillaceous  earths  and  potassx  acidulus  ferrutm. 
subsequent  crystallization.  By  this  means  Tartras  ammosuck.  Alkali  volatile 
it  becomes  perfectly  white,  and  shoots  out  tarturisatum  of  Bergman.  Sal  ammonia. 
crystals  of  tartar,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  cum  turtareum  Tartarus  amtnonix.  A 
acid,  called  acid  of  tartar  and  potash,  and  salt  compqsed  of  tartaric  acid  and  ammo- 
is  a  super-tartrate  of  that  alkali  which  nia,  its  virtues  are  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
when  powdered  is  the  cream  or  tartar  of  the  and  deobstrnent.  I  is  prescribed  in  fe- 
shopp  Its  virtues  are  eccoprotic, diuretic,  vers,  atonic  exanthemata,  catarrh,  arthri- 
and  refrigerant,  and  it  is  exhibited  in  ab-  tic  and  rheumatic  arlhrodynia,  hysteric 
dominal  physconia,    dropsy,  inflammatory   spasms,  &c. 

and  bilious   fevers,  dyspepsia  from  rancid        Tartras  potass^.  See  Pou  ssx  tartras. 
or   fat    substances,    bilious  diarrhoea  and       Tahtras  i>otass.<e  acidcius.      Cieam  of 
colic,  haemorrhoids  and  obstipation.  tartar.  See  Tartar. 

2.  A  name  heretofore  given  to  many  Tartras  potass*:  acidulus  ff.rratus. 
officinal  preparations,  containing  the  acid  Globuli  martiales.  Tartarus  chalybeatus. 
of  tartar;  but  in  consequence  of  recent  Mars  solubilis.  Ferrum  potabile.  5  g  vir- 
changes  in  'he  cliemic.il  nomenclative  tues  are  adstringent.  It  is  principally 
superseded  by  appellations  more  expres-  used  externally  in  the  form  of  fomentation 
sive  of  the  respective  composi..oris.  or  bath  in  contusions,  distortions  and  iux- 

TARTARiC   ACID.       Acidum    tartari.  ations. 
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Tatithas  potassje   acidultjs    stibiattjs.  the  pores  of  the  cornea  on  the  surface  of 

See  Jlntimoniiim  tartarisatum.  the  eye.     A  certain   part  of  this  aqueous 

Tartras  sodk.  See  Soda  tartarisata.  fluid  is  dissipated  in  the  air  ;  but  the  great- 

TASTE.     Gustus.     The  organ  of  taste  est  part,  after  having  performed  its  office, 

differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  touch.     It  is  propelled  by  the  orbicular  muscle-,  which 

appears,    by  certain  experiments,    to    be  so  closely  constringes  the  eyelid  to  the  ball 

seated  chiefly  in  those  nervous   papillae  of  of  the  eye,  as   to  leave  no  space  between, 

the  tongue  which  are  formed  from  the  mi-  unless  in  the  internal  angle,  where  the  tears 

nute  ends  of  the  ninth  or  lingual   pair  of  are  collected.     From    this  collection  the 

nerves ;  for  neither    does   sugar,  applied  tears  are  absorbed  by  the  orifices  of  the 

to  any  other  part  of  the  mouth,  excite  the  puncta    lachrymalia;    from    thence    they 

least  sense  of  taste  in  the  mind;  nor  any  are  propelled  through  the  lachrymal  canals, 

other  sapid  body,  unless  it  contain  some-  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and   flow  through 

thing  vehemently  penetrating;  in   which  the  ductus  nasalis  into  the  cavity  of  the 

case  the  palate,  root  of  the  tongue,  uvula,  nostrils,    under   the   inferior    concha    na- 

and  even  the  oesophagus,  are   affected  by  salis.     The    lachrymal  sac,  appears   to  be 

the    sapid     acrimony.      That    sensation,  formed  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  mus- 

which   is   sometimes  excited   in  the  sto-  cular  fibres ;  and  its  three  orifices  furnish- 

mach,  oesophagus,  and  fauces,  by  the  re-  ed  with  small  sphincters,  as  the  spasmodic 

gurgitation  of  the  aliments,  seems  also  to  constriction    of    the    puncta    lachrymalia 

belong  to  the  tongue,  to  which  the  sapid  proves,  if  examined  with  a  probe, 
vapours  are  applied.  The   tears  have  no  smell    but  a  saltish 

Nature   designed   the   diversity  of  fla-  taste,   as  people  who  cry  perceive.     They 

vours,    that    animals   might   know    those  are  of  a  transparent  colour  and  aqueous 

things   most  proper  for  their  food;  for  in  consistence. 

general,    there   is   no  aliment    unhealthy,       The  Quantity,  in  its  natural  state,  is  just 

that  is  of  an  agreeable  taste  ;  nor   is  any  sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye 

thing  ill  tasted   that  is  fit  for  the  food  of  and  eyelids;  but  from  sorrow,  or  any  kind 

man.     We  here  take   no  notice  of  excess,  of  stimulus  applied  to  the    surface  of  the 

by  which  the   most  healthy  food  may  be-  eye,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  tears  se- 

come    prejudicial,  or  of  minerals,  which  creted,  that   the   puncta   lachrymalia  are 

are  not  furnished  by  nature,  but  prepared  unable  to  absorb  them.    Thus  the  greatest 

by  art.     Thus  nature  has  invited  man  to  part  runs  down  from  the  internal  angle  of 

take  the  food  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  great  and  co- 

both  by  the  pain  called  hunger,  and  by  the  pious   drops   upon   the   cheeks.     A  great 

pleasure  arising  from  taste.     But  animals,  quantity  also  descends,  through  the  lachry- 

which  do  not  learn  from  example  and  the  mal  passages  into  the  nostrils;  hence  those 

instruction  of  others,  distinguish  flavours  who  cry  have  an  increased  discharge  from 

most  accurately,  and,  admonished  by  that  the  nose. 

test,    abstain    cautiously    from    unhealthy        Use   of  the  tears. — 1.  They  continually 

food  ;  and,  therefore,  herbiverous  animals  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids, 

especially,  to  which  a  very  great  diversity  to  prevent  the  pellucid  cornea  from  drying 

of  aliments  mixed  with  noxious  plants  are  and  becoming  opaque,  or  the  eye    from 

offered,  are  furnished  with  such    long  pa-  concreting   with    the    eyelids.      2.  They 

pillae,  and   so    elegant  a  structure  of  the  prevent  that  pain,  which  would  otherwise 

tongue,  for  which  man  has  less  occasion,  arise    from    the    friction    of    the    eyelids 

TAXIS.     An  operation,  by  which  those  against  the  bulb  of  the   eye  from  continu- 

parts  which  have  quitted  their  natural  si-  ally   winking.     3.  They   wash    and   clean 

tuation  are  replaced  by  the  hand  without  away  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  or  any 

the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  redu-  thing  acrid  that  has  fallen  into  the  eye. 

cing  hernia,  &c.  4.  Crying  unloads  the  head  of  congestions. 

Tea.  See  'J'hea  TEETH.     (Dens,  a  tooth  ;  quasi  edeits, 

TEAK.     Lachryma.     The    limpid    fluid  from  edo,  to   eat.)     Small   bones  fixed  in 

secreted    by    the    lachrymal    glands,    and  the  alveoli  of  the  upper    and   under  jaw. 

flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  In  early  infancy  Nature  designs  us  for  the 

The  organ  which  secretes  this   liquid  is  softest   aliment,  so   that   the    gums  alone 
formed    by   the  lachrymal  glands,  one  of  are  then  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  man- 

wluch  is  situated  in  the  external  canthus  ducation;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  and 

of  each  orbit,  and  emits  six  or  seven  ex-  require  a  different  food,  she  wisely   pro- 

cretory  ducts,  which  open  on  the  internal  vides  us  with  teeth.  These  are  the  hardest 

surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  above  its  tar-  and  whitest  of  our  bones,  and,  at  full  ma- 

sus.  and  pour  forth  the  tears.     The  tears  turity,  we  usually  find  thirty-two  in  both 

have  mixed  with  them  an  arterious  roscid  jaws;    viz.  sixteen    above,    and    as   many 

vapour,   which    exhales   from  the  internal  below.    Their  number  vanes  indeed  in  dif- 

s urface  of  the  eyelids,  and  external  of  the  ferent  subjects;  but  it  is  seldom   seen  to 

tunica  conjunctiva,  into  the  eye.    Perhaps  exceed  thirty  two,  and   it  will  very  rarely 

thcaqucous  humour  also  transudes  through  be  found  to  be  less  than  twenty-eight. 
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TEETH. 


Each  tooth  may   be   divided  into  two 

parts;  viz.  its  body,  or  thai  part  which 
appears  above  the  gums  ;  and  us  fangs  or 
root,  which  is  fixed  into  the  socket.  The 
boundary  between  these  two,  close  to  ihe 
edge  of  the  gum,  where  there  is  usually  a 
small  circular  depression,  is  called  the 
neck  o*'  the  tooth.  The  teeth  of  eai  h  jaw 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes; 
but  before  each  of  'hese  is  treated  of  in 
particular,  it  will  be  right  to  say  some- 
thing of  their  general  struoure. 

Every  loom  is  composed  of  its  cortex  or 
enamel,  and  its  internal  bony  substance. 
The  enamel,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  vitreous  part  of  die  tooth,  is  a  very 
bard  and  compact  substance,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  peculiar  to  he  teeth  It  is 
found  only  upon  the  body  of  the  tooth, 
covering  the  outside  of  the  bony  or  inter- 
nal substance.  When  bivkcn  ii  appears 
fibrous  or  striated;  and  all  the  sin*  are 
directed  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  ef  the  tooth.  This  enamel  is  thick- 
est on  'lu  grinding  surface,  ;  nd  on  the 
cutting  edges  or  points  of  the  teeth,  be- 
coming radu.dly  thinner  as  it  app  oaches 
the  neck,  where  i'  terminates  insensi 
bly  Some  writers  have  described  it  as 
being  vascular,  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
injection  will  ever  reach  this  substance  ; 
that  it  receives  no  tinge  from  madder; 
and  that  it  ..ffords  no  appear  nee  of  a 
circulation  of  fluids.  The  bony  part  of  a 
tooih  resembU  s  other  bones  in  its  struc- 
ture, but  is  much  harder  than  the  most 
comp.xt  part  of  nones  in  general.  It  com- 
poses  the  inner  pari  ot  the  body  and  neck, 
and  the  whole  of  the  root  of  the  tooth. 
This  pari  of  a  too  h,  when  completely 
formed,  does  n.<t,  like  the  other  bones, 
receive  a  tinge  iVom  madder,  nor  do  the 
minutest  injections  penetrate  into  its  sub- 
stance, although  many  writers  have  as- 
serteM  i lie  contrary.  Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
therefore  induced  to  deny  i'.s  being  vas- 
cular, aithough  lie  is  aware  that  the  teeth, 
like  other  bones-,  are  liable  to  swellings, 
and  that  they  are  found  anchylosed  with 
their  sockets.  He  supposes,  however, 
that  both  these  may  be  original  forma- 
tions ;  and,  as  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  their  not  being  vascular,  he  reasons 
from  the  analogy  between  them  and  other 
bones.  He  observes,  for  instance,  that  in 
a  young  animal  that  has  been  fed  with 
madder,  t!-e  parts  of  the  teeth  which  were 
formed  before  it  was  put  on  madder  diet 
will  appear  of  their  natural  clour,  but 
thai  such  pa'ts  as  were  formed  while  the 
animal  was  taking  the  madder,  will  be 
of  a  red  colour;  whereas,  in  other  bones, 
the  hardest  p  rts  are  susceptible  of  the 
dye,  though  more  slowly  than  the  p.o-ts 
which  are  growing.  Again,  he  tills  us, 
that  if  you  leave  off  feeding  the  an  mal 
with  madder  a  considerable  time  before 


you  kill  it,  you  will  find  the  above  ap; 
ances  still  subsisting,  With  tins  addition, 
thai  all  the  parts  of  Hie  leetfc  which  were 
formed  after  leaving  off  the  madder  will 
be  wh.te.  This  experiment  proves  I  bat  a 
tooth  once  tinged  does  not  lose  its  colour; 
whereas  other  bones  do  (though  very  slow- 
ly) return  again  to  their  natural  appear- 
ance ;  and,  as  the  dye  in  this  case  must  be 
taken  into  the  habit  by  absorbents,  he  is  led 
to  suspect  that  the  teeth  are  Without  ;.  tor* 
bents  as  well  as  other  vessels.  These  argu- 
ments are  very  ingenious,  but  thev  are  fat 
from  being  satisfactory.  The  facta  adduced 
by  Mr.  Hunter  are  capable  of  a  different 
explanation  from  that  which  he  has  given 
them;  and  whin  other  facts  are  added  re- 
lative to  the  same  subject,  ii  will  appear 
thai  this  bony  part  of  a  tooth  has  a  circula- 
tion through  its  substance,  and  even  lv  m- 
phaucs,  although,  from  the  hardness  of  us 
structure,  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate 
its  vessels.  The  facts  which  may  be  ad- 
duced are,  1st.  We  find  that  a  tooth  re- 
cently drawn  and  transplanted  into  an- 
oMier  socket,  becomes  as  firmly  fixed  after 
a  certain  time,  and  preserves  the  same 
colour  a*  the  rest  of  the  set;  whereas  a 
ooth  hat  has  been  long  drawn  before  it  is 
transplanted,  will  never  become  fixed  Mr. 
lluniei,  indeed,  is  aware  of  this  objection, 
and  relets  the  success  of  the  transplanta- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  living 
principli  possessed  by  the  tooth,  and  winch 
he  thinks  may  exist  independent  of  a  cir- 
culation. But  however  applicable  such  a 
doctrine  may  be  to  zoophytes,  it  is  sus- 
pected that  it  will  not  hold  good  in  man, 
and  others  of  the  more  perfect  animals; 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  he  an-  doubt 
b.'t  that,  in  the  case  of  a  transplanted 
tooth,  there  is  a  real  union  by  vessels. 
2dly.  The  swellings  of  the  fangs  of  a  tooih, 
winch  m  many  instances  are  known  to  be 
the  effects  of  disease,  and  which  are  ana- 
logous to  ihe  swelling  of  other  bones,  are 
a  clear  proof  of  a  similarity  of  structure, 
i  specially  as  we  find  thi  m  invi  sted  with  a 
periosteum  3dly.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
though  as  yet  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
that,  m  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the 
teeth  become  of  a  milky  whiteness,  and  in 
some  degree,  transparent ;  does  not  this 
prove  them  to  have  absorbents  ? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which, 
beginning  by  a  small  opening  at  the  point 
of  the  tang,  becomes  larger,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  body  of  the  100th.  This 
cavity  is  supplied  with  blood-vessels  slid 
nerves,  which  pass  through  the  small 
hole  in  the  root.  In  old  people  this  hole 
sometimes  closes,  and  the  tooth  becomes 
then  insensible. 

The  teeth  are  invested  with  a  perioste- 
um from  their  fangs  to  a  little  beyond  their 
bony  sockets,  where  >t  is  attached  to  die 
gums.    This  membrane  seems  to  be  com. 
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mon  to  the  tooth  which  it  encloses,  and  to 
the  sockets  which  it  lines.  The  teeth  are 
likewise  secured  in  their  sockets  by  a  red 
substance  called  the  gums;  which  every 
where  covers  the  alveolar  processes,  and 
has  as  many  perforations  as  there  are  teeth. 
The  gums  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and 
have  something  like  cartilaginous  hardness 
and  elasticity,  bit  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  sensibility.  The  gums  of  infants, 
Which  perform  the  offices  of  teeth,  have  a 
hard  ridge  extending  through  their  whole 
lengih  ;  but  in  old  people,  who  have  lost 
their  teeth,  this  ridge  is  wanting.  The 
three  classes  into  which  the  teeth  are  com- 
monly divided,  are  incisores,  canini,  and 
molares  or  grinders. 

The  incisores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  jaws  ;  they  derive  their 
name  from  their  use  in  dividingand  cutting 
the  food  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge,  and 
have  each  of  them  »\vo  surfaces,  which 
meet  in  a  sharp  edge.  Of  these  surfaces, 
the  anterior  one  is  convex,  and  t'ie  poste- 
rior one  somewhat  concave.  In  the  tipper 
jaw  they  are  usually  broader  and  thicker, 
especially  the  two  fi'-st,  than  those  of  the 
uiuhr  jaw,  over  which  '.hey  generally  fall 
by  being  placed  a  little  obliquely. 

The  canini  or  cuspidati  are  the  longest  of 
all  the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  dog's  tusk  ,  There  is 
one  of  these  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  inci- 
sores, so  that  there  arc  two  in  each  jaw. 
They  are  the  longest  of  all  the  teeth.  Their 
fangs  differ  from  that  of  the  incisores  only 
in  being  much  larger,  and  their  shape  may 
be  easily  described  o  be  that  of  an  incisor 
with  its  edge  worn  off,  so  as  to  end  in  a 
narrow  point  instead  of  a  ihin  edge.  The 
canini  not  being  calc  lated  for  dividing 
like  the  incisores,  or  fir  grinding,  seem  to 
be  intended  for   laying  hold  of  substances. 

Mr  Hunter  remarks  of  these  teeth,  that 
we  may  trace  in  them  a  similarity  in  shape, 
situation,  and  use,  from  the  most  imperfect 
carnivorous  animal  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  human  species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the 
most  perfectly  carnivorous. 

The  molares,  or  grinders,  of  which 
there  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called, 
because  from  their  size  and  figure  they  are 
calculated  for  grinding  'he  food.  The  ca- 
nini and  incisores  have  only  one  fang,  but 
the  three  last  grinders  in  the  under  jaw 
have  constantly  two  fangs,  and  the  same 
teeth  in  >he  upper  jaw  three  fangs.  Some- 
times these  fangs  are  divided  into  two 
points  near  their  base,  ;.nd  each  of  these 
points  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  consi- 
dered as  a  distinct  fang  The  grinders 
likewise  differ  from  each  other  in  their  ap- 
pearance. The  two  first  on  each  side, 
which  Mr.  Hunter  appears  to  have  distin- 
guished very  properly  by  the  fame  of  hi- 
C7ispidrs,  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature 
between  the  incisores  and  grinders  ;  they 


have  in  general  only  one  root,  and  the  body 
of  the  tooth  terminates  in  two  points,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  the  highest,  so  that 
the  tooth  has  in  some  measure  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  canini.  The  two  grind- 
ers beyond  these,  on  each  side,  are  much 
largtr.  Their  body  forms  almost  a  square 
with  rounded  angles ;  and  their  grinding 
surface  has  commonly  five  points  or  protu- 
berances, two  of  which  are  on  the  inner, 
and  three  on  the  outer  part  of  the  tooth. 
The  last  grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  rest,  and, from  its  coming  through  the 
gums  later  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes 
not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is  called  dens 
sapientite.  The  variation  in  the  number  of 
teeth  usually  depends  on  these  dentes  sa- 
pientia*. 

Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth  in  the  adult  ;  the  manner  of  their 
form.it ion  and  growth  in  the  foetus  is  next 
to  be  considered.  We  shall  find  that  the 
alveolar  process,  which  begins  to  be  formed 
at  a  very  early  period,  appears  about  the 
fourth  month,  only  as  a  shallow  longitu- 
dinal groove,  divided  by  slight  ridges  into 
a  number  of  intermediate  depressions, 
which  are  ta  be  the  future  alveoli  or  sock- 
ets. These  depressions  are  at  first  filled 
with  small  pulpy  substances,  included  in  a 
vascular  membrane;  and  these  pulpy  sub- 
stances are  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth  As 
these  advance  in  their  growth,  the  alveolar 
processes  become  gradually  more  com- 
pletely formed.  The  surface  of  the  pulp 
first  begins  to  harden  ;  the  ossification  pro- 
ceeding from  one  or  more  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  tooth  that  is  to  be 
formed  Thus,  in  the  incisores  and  ca- 
nini, it  begins  from  one  point;  in  the  bi- 
cuspides,  from  two  points,  corresponding 
with  the  future  shipe  of  those  teeth  ;  and 
in  the  molares  from  four  or  five  points  As 
the  ossification  advances,  the  whole  of  the 
pulp  is  gradually  covered  with  bone,  ex- 
cepting its  under  surface,  and  then  the 
fang  begins  to  be  formed.  Soon  after  the 
format. on  of  this  bony  part,  the  too'h  be- 
gins to  be  incrusted  w>th  its  enamel  ;  but 
in  what  manner  this  is  deposited  we  are 
as  yet  unable  to  explain. — Perhaps  the 
vascular  membrane,  which  encloses  the 
pulp,  may  serve  to  secrete  it.  It  gradu- 
ally crystallizes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bony  part,  and  continues  to  increase  in 
thickness,  especially  at  the  points  and 
basis  of  the  tooth,  till  some  time  before  the 
tooth  begins  to  pass  through  the  gum  ;  and 
when  this  happens,  the  enamel  seems  to  be 
as  hard  as  it  is  afterwards,  so  that  the  air 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  leas*  effect  in 
hardening  it,  as  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed.— While  the  enamel  is  thus  forming, 
the  lower  part  of  the  pulp  is  gradually 
lengthened  out  and  ossified,  so  as  to  form 
the  fang.  In  those  teeth  which  are  to 
have  more  than  one  fang,  th.2  ossification 
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begins  from  different  parts  of  the  pulp  at    ple'.ely  filled  with   twenty  teeth,  as   they 
one  and  the  same  time       In   this  manner    are  afterwards with  thirty-two.     Ili.nct,  in 
arc  formed  the    incisores,  the    canini,   and    chddrt  n  the  face  is  flatter  and  rounder  Mian 
two  mo  la  res  on  each  side,  making  in  the    in  plaits     The  first  adult  grinder  usually 
whole  twenty  teeth,  in    both  jaws,  winch    passes  through  tin   gnm  about  the  twelfth 
are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  manduca-    year;    the   second,   which    begins   to 
tion  early  in  life.   As  the  fan  „s  of  the  teeth    formed  in  the  sixth   or  seventh  year,  cuts 
are  formed,  their  upper  part  is  gradually    the     gum     about      the      seventeenth     ir 
pushed  upwards,  till   at  length,  about  the    eighteenth  ;  and  the  third  or  den3  sapien- 
seventh, eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,    tix,  which  begins  to  be  formed  about   the 
tlv    incisores,  which  are  the  first  formed,    twelfth  year,  passes  through  the  gum  he- 
begin  to  pass  through  the  gum.     The  first    tween  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.     The 
that  appears  is  generally  in  the  lower  jaw.    dentes  sapientize  hare,    in  some  instances. 
The  canini  and  molares  not  being  formed    been  cut    at  the  age  of  forty,    fifty,  sixty, 
so  soon  as  the  incisores,  do  not  appear  till    and  even  eighty  years;  and  it   sometimes 
about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-four,  h  month,    happens*  that   they  do  not  appear  at  all. 
Som.  times  one  of  the  canini,  but  more  fee-    Sometitneslikewise  it  happens,  that  a  third 
quently  one  of  the  molares  appears  first.        set  of  teeth  appear  about  the  age  of  sixty 
The  danger  to  which   children  are  ex-    or  seventy.      D  ermebroeck   tells  us  that 
posed,  during  the  time  of  dentition,  arises    he  himself,  at  the  age   of  fifty-six,  had  a 
from  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,    fresh  canine  tooth  in  the   place  of  one  Ik 
so  as  to  irritate  it,  and  excite  pain  and  in-    had  lost  several  years  before  ;  M.  du  Fay 
flammation.     The  effect  of  this   irritation    saw  two  incisores  and  two  canini  cut  the 
is,  that  the  gum  wastes,  and  becomes  gra-    gum  in  a  man  agedeighty,four  ;  Mr.  Han- 
dually   thinner  at  this  part,  till  at   length    ter   has  seen    two   fore-teeth   shoot  up  in 
the  tooth  protrudes.     In  such  eases  there-    the  lower  jaw  of  a  very  old  person  ;    and 
fore   we    may,    wuh  great    propriety,  as-    an  account  was  lately  published  of  a  man 
sist  nature  by  cutting  the   gum.      These    who    had    a  complete    set    at  the  age   of 
twenty  teeth  are  called  temporary,  or  milk   sixtv      Other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
teeth,  because  they  are  all  siicd   between    are  to  be  met  with  in  authors.  The  circui:i- 
the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  are  sup-    stance  is  curious,  and  from  the  time  of  life 
plied  by  others  of  a  firmer  texture,  with    at  which  it  takes   place,  and  the  return  of 
large  fangs,  which  remain  till    hey  become    the  catamenia,  which  sometimes  happens  to 
affected  by  disease,  or  fall  out  in  old  age,    women  at  the  same  age,  it  has  been  very  in- 
and  are  therefore  called  the  permanent,  or    geniouslysupposed,thatthereissomeeffort 
adult  teeth.     The  rudiments  of  these  adult    |n  nature  to  renew  the  body  at  that  period, 
teeth  begin  to  be  formed  at  different  peri-        The  teeth  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  oc- 
ods.      The  pulp  of  the  first  adult  incisor,    cidetits.      Sometimes  the  gums  become  so 
and  of  the  first  adult  grinder,  may  he  per-    affected  as  to   occasion   them  to  fall  out, 
ceived  in  a  foetus  of  seven  or  eight  months,    and  the  teeth   themselves  are  frequently 
and  the  ossification  begins  in  them  about    rendered  carious    by    causes    which   have 
six  months  after  birth.      Soon  after  birth    not  hitherto  been   satisfactorily  explained, 
the   second   incisor,    and  canine  tooth  on    The  disease  usually  begins  on  that  side  of 
each  side,  begin  to   be    formed.       About    the  tooth  which  is  not  exposed  to  pressure, 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  first  bicuspis  and    and  gradually  advances  till  an  opening  is 
about  the  seventh  the  second  bicuspis  be-    made  into  the  cavity  :  as  soon  as  the  cavity 
gins  to  oss.fy.     These  bicuspides  are  des-    is  exposed,    the    tooth    becomes   liable  to 
tined  to  replace  the   temporary  grinders,    considerable  pam,  from  the  air  coming  into 
All  these  permanent  teeth  are  formed  in  a   contact  with  the  nerve.     Besides  these  ac- 
distinct  set  of  alveoli ;  so  that  it  is  not  by    cidental  mt-ans  by  which  the  teeth  are  oc- 
the  growing  of  one  tooth  under  another  in    casionally  affected,  old   age  seldom  fails 
the  same  socket,  that  the  uppermost  tooih    to  bring  with  it  sure  and  n  tural  causes  for 
is  gradually  pushed  out,  as  is  commonly    their  removal.    The  alveoli  fill  up,  and  the 
imagined;   but  the  temporary  teeth,  and    teeth   consequently  fall  out.      The   gums 
those  which  are  to  succeed  them,  being    then  no  longer  meet  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
placed    in    separate    alveoli,    the    upper    mouth,  the  chin  projects  forwards,  and  the 
sockets  gradually  disappear,  as  the  under    face    being  rendered    much   shorter,   the 
ones  increase  in  size, till  ailength  the  teeth    whole  physiognomy  appears  considerably 
they  contain,  having  no  longer  any  support,   altered.      Having  thus  described  the  for- 
consequently  fall  out.     But,  besides  these   mation,  structure,  growth,  and  decay  of 
twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the  temporary   the    teeth,   it   remains  to  speak    of  their 
ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be  added    uses  ;  the  chief  of  which  we  know  to  be  in 
to  make  up  the  number  thirty-two.  These    mastication.      And  here  we  cannot   help 
twelve  are  three  grinders  on  each  side  in   observing  the  great  variety  in  the  structure 
both  jaws  ;  and  in  order  to  make  room  for   of  the  human  teeth,  which  fits  us  for  such  a 
this  addition,  we  find  the  jaw9  grow  as  the   variety  of  food,  and  which,  when  compared 
teeth  grow,  so  that  they  appear  as  com-  with  the  teeth  given  to  other  animals,  may 
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in  some  measure  enable  us  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  aliment  for  which  man  is 
intended  hy  Nature.  Thus,  in  ruminate 
animals,  we  find  incisores  only  in  the  lower 
jaw,  for  cutting  the  gr:-ss,  and  molares 
tor  grinding  ii;  in  graminivorous  animals, 
we  see  molares  alone  ;  and  in  carnivorous 
animals,  canine  teeth  for  catclungat  their 
prey,  and  incisores  and  molares  for  cut- 
ting and  dividing  it.  But,  as  man  is  not 
designed  to  catch  and  kill  his  prey  with 
his  teeth,  we  observe  that  our  canini  are 
shaped  differently  from  the  fangs  of  beasts 
of  prey*  in  whom  we  find  them  either 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  teeth,  or  curved. 
The  incisores  likewise  are  sharper  in  those 
animals  than  in  man.  Nor  are  the  molares 
in  the  human  subject  similar  to  the  mo- 
lares of  carnivorous  animals ;  they  are  flat- 
ter in  man  than  in  these  animals  ;  and,  in 
the  latter,  we  likewise  find  them  sharper 
at  the  edges,  more  calculated  to  cut  and 
tear  the  food,  and,  by  theirgreaterstren^th, 
capable  of  breaking  the  bones  of  animals. 
From  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we 
may  consider  man  as  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  different  classes  ;  as  ap- 
proaching more  to  the  carnivorous  than  to 
the  herbivorous  tribe  of  animals  ;  but  upon 
the  whole,  formed  for  a  mixed  aliment, 
and  fitted  .  qually  to  live  upon  flesh  and 
upon  vegetables.  Those  philosophers, 
therefore,  who  would  confine  a  man  wholly 
to  a  vegetable  food,  do  not  seem  to  have, 
studied  nature.  As  the  molares  are  the 
last  teeth  that  are  formed,  so  they  are 
usually  the  first  that  fall  out;  this  would 
seem  to  prove,  that  we  require  the  same 
kind  of  aliment  in  old  age  as  in  infancy. 
Besides  the  use  of  the  teeth  in  mastication, 
they  likewise  serve  a  secondary  purpose, 
by  assisting  in  the  articulation  of  the  voice. 

Teething.  See  Dentition  and  Teeth. 

Tegcla  hibeiinua.  See  Lapis  Hiberni- 
cits. 

TEGUMENTS,  COMMON.  Under  this 
term  anatomists  comprehend  the  cuticle, 
rete  murosum,  skin,  and  adipose  mem- 
brane, as  being  the  covering  to  every  part 
of  the  body  except  the  nails.  See  Skin. 

TELA.  A  web  of  cloth.  The  cellular 
membrane  is  so  called  from  its  likeness  to 
a  fine  web. 

TELA  CELLULOSA.  ?ee  Cellular  mem- 
brane 

TKLErmt'M.  (Because  it  heals  old  ul- 
cers, such  as  that  of  Telephus,  made  by 
Ulysses.)  Set   Fc.ba  c-assa. 

TELLURIUM.  A  very  scarce  metal  of 
a  tin  white  colour,  and  a  high  metallic 
lustre,  found  in  nature  alloyed  with  gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  in  the  aurum  paradoxi- 
cum  and  8)  Ivanite. 

TEMPERA-MENTUM.  (From  tempe- 
ro,  to  mix  together.)  The  peculiar  c  in- 
stitution of  the  humours.  Temperaments 
have  been  variously  distinguished:  the  di- 


vision most  generally  received  is  into  the 
sangi.inous,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  me- 
lancholic. 

TEMPLE.  The  lateral  and  flat  parts 
of  the  head  above  the  ears. 

TEMPORALIS  ARTER1A.  The  em- 
poral  Artery.  A  branch  of  the  external 
carond,  which  runs  on  the  temples  and 
give  off  the  frontal  artery. 

TEMPORAL  BONES.  Ossa  tempore 
lia.  Oi,sa  temporum.  These  two  bones, 
which  re  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  are  of  a  very  irregular  figure.  They 
are  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  fom  the  manner  of  its  connexion 
with  the  neighbouring  bones,  is  called  os 
squamosum,  and  the  other  os  petrosum, 
from  its  irregularity  and  hardness. 

In  both  these  parts  there  are  processes 
and  cavities  to  be  described.  Externally 
there  are  three  processes;  one  anterior, 
called  zygomatic  process,  which  isstretched 
forwards  to  join  with  the  os  malae,  and  thus 
forms  the  bony  jugum  under  which  the 
temporal  muscle  passes;  one  posterior, 
called  the  mastoid  or  mamillary  process, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  nipple;  and  one 
inferior,  called  the  styloid  process,  from 
its  shape,  which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
the  ancient  stylus  scriptorius.  In  young 
subjects  this  process  is  united  with  the 
bone  by  an  intermediate  cartilage,  which 
sometimes,  even  in  adults,  is  not  com- 
pletely ossified.  Three  muscles  have  their 
origin  from  this  process,  and  borrow  half 
of  their  names  from  it,  viz.  stylo-glos- 
sus,  stylo-hyoideus,  and  stylo-pharyngeus. 
Round  the  root  of  this  process  there  is  a 
particular  rising  of  the  os  petrosum,  which 
some  writers  describe  as  a  process,  and, 
from  its  appearance  with  the  styloid,  have 
named  it  vaginalis,  others  describe  the 
semi-circular  ridge  of  the  meatus  audito- 
rius  externus  as  a  fifth  process,  to  winch 
they  give  the  name  of  auditory.  The  de- 
pressions and  cavities  are,  1  A  large  fossa, 
which  serves  for  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  it  is  situated  between  the  zygo- 
matic auditory,  and  vaginal  processes,  and 
is  separated  in  its  middle  ly  a  fissure  into 
which  the  ligament  that  secures  the  articu- 
lation of  the  lower  jaw  with  this  bone  is 
fixed.  The  fore  part  of"  this  cavity,  which 
receives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  is  co- 
vered with  cartilage;  the  back  part  only 
with  the  periosteum  2  A  long  .ossa  be- 
hind the  mastoid  process,  where  the  digas- 
tric muscle  has  its  origin.  3.  The  meatus 
avditorius  externus,  the  name  given  to  a 
large  funnel-like  canal  that  leads  to  the  or- 
gan of  hearing.  4.  The  stylomastoid  hole, 
so  called  from  its  situation  between  the 
styloid  and  mastoid  processes.  It  is  like- 
wise called  the  aqueduct  of  F.tllopins,  and 
affords  a  passage  to  the  portio  dura  of  the 
auditory  or  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  5  Be- 
low and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  last  fora- 
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men  we  observe  part  of  the  jugular  fossa,    nous   substance;    there  is  no  appearance 
a  thimble-like  cavity,  in  which   the  begin-   either  of  the  mastoid  or  styloid  processes, 
ning  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged,   and,  instead  of  a  long   funnel-like  meatus 
6.  Before,  and  a  little  above  this  fossa  is    auditorius  externus,  there  is  only  a  smooth 
the   orifice  of  a  foramen,  through  which    bony    ring,    within    which  the  membruna 
pass  the    internal  carotid  artery  and  two    tympani  is  fastened      Within  the  petrous 
filaments  of  the  intercostal  nerve.     This    part  of  these  hones  tin  ic  are  several  cavi- 
conduit  runs  first   upward  and  then  for-    ties,  processes,  and   bones,  which  belong 
ward,  forming  a  kind  of  elbow,  and  ter-   altogether   to   the  ear,  do  not  inter  into 
minales  at  the  end  of  the  os  petrosum.     7-    the  formation  of  the   cranium,  and  are  de- 
Ai  this  part  of  the  ossa  temporum  we  ob-    scribed  under  the  article   Ear.     The  ossa 
serve  the  orifice  of  a  canal  which  runs  out-    temporum   are  connected  by  suture  with 
wards  an<;  backwards  in  an  horizontal  di     the  ossa   panetalia,  the  os    occipitis,  the 
reciion,  till  it  terminates  in  the  cavity  of  ossa  malarum,  and  the  os  splnnoides,  and 
the  ear  called  tympanum.      This   canal,    are  articulated  with  the  lower. jaw. 
which  in  the  recent  subject  is  continued        TEMPORM.IS       (Temporalis  sc.   mns- 
from  the  ear  to  the  mouth,  is  called  the    cuius.)      drcurJi-temporo-muxillaire  of  Du- 
Eusiuchian  tube.  We  shall  speak  of  it  more    mas.     This    muscle,  which    Winslow   has 
particularly    hereafter.      8   A  small   hole    named  the  crotophyte,  arises  fleshy  from  ihe 
behind  the  mastoid  process,  which  serves    lower,    lateral,    and   anterior   part    of  the 
for  the  transmission  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral    parietal  bone  ;  from  all  the  squamous  por- 
sinus.     B'it  this,  like  other  foramina  in  the    ticn  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  from  the  lower 
skull  that  serve  only  for  the  transmission  of  and    lateral  part  of  the    os   front  is  ;  from 
vessels,  is  neither  uniform  in  its  situation,    the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  malx  ;  from 
nor  to  be  met  with  in  every  subject.     The    all  the  temporal  process  of  the  sphenoid 
internal  surface  of  < ht.se  bones  may  easily    bone  ;  and  sometimes  from  a  ridge  at  the 
be  divided  into  three  parts.    The  first,  up-    lower   part  of  this   process.     This  latter 
permost  and  largest,  is  the  squamous  part,    portion,  however,  is  often  common  to  this 
which  is  slightly  concave  from  the  impres-    muscle  and  the  pterygoideus  externus.    Ic 
sion  of  the  brain.     Its  semicircular  edges    is  of  a  semicircular  shape,  and  its  radiated 
is  sloping,   so  that  the  external  lamella  of  fibres   converge,  so   as  to  form  a  strong 
the  bone  advances  farther  than  the  internal,    middle    tendon,   which  passes   under  the 
and  thus  rests  more  securelyon  the  parietal  jugiim,  and   is   inserted  into  the  coronoid 
bones.  The  second  and  middlemost,  which   process  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  wh.ch  it  ad- 
is  the  petrous  part  of  the  bone,  forms  a    heres   on   every    side,    but   more   particu- 
liard,    craggy    protuberance,    nearly  of  a    1-irly  at  its  fore  part,  where  the  insertion  is 
triangular  shape.    On  its  posterior  side  we    continued  down  to  the    body  of  the  bone. 
observe  a  large  foramen,  which  is  the  mea-   This  muscle  is  covered  by  a  pretty  sirong 
tus  auditorius  internus;  itreceives  the  dou-    fascia,  which   some    writers  have  errone- 
ble  nerve  of  the  seventh  pair,  viz.  the  por-   ously  described  as  a  part  of  the  aponeuro- 
tic dura  and  portio   mollis  of  that  pair,    sis  of  the  occipito-frontalis.      This    fascia 
About  the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface  is    adheres  to  the    boms,    round  the  whole 
a  small  for.  men,  which  opens  into  the  aque-   circumference  of  the  origin  of  the  muscle, 
duct  of  Fallopius.  and  receives  a  twig  of   and,  descending  over  it,  is  fixed  below  to 
the   portio  dura  of  the    seventh  pair  of  the  ridge  where  the   zygomatic    process 
nerves.     This  foramen   having  been  first    begins,  just  above  the   meatus  auditorius; 
described  by  Fallopius,  and  by  him  named    to  the  upper  edge  of  the  zygomatic  process 
hiatus,  is  sometimes  called   hiatus  Fullopii.    itself,  and  anteriorly  to  the    s  mala;.     This 
Besides   these,  we  observe  other  smaller    fascia  serves  as  a  defence  to   the   muscle, 
holes  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels   andlikewisegivesorigintosomeofitsfleshy 
and  nerves.      Below  this  craggy  protube-    fibres.     The  principal  use  of  the  temporal 
ranee  is  the  third  part,  which,  from  its    muscle  is  to  draw  the  lower  jaw  upwards, 
shape  and  connexion  with  the  os  occipitis    as  in  the  action  of  biting  ;  and  as  it  passes 
by  means  of  the  lambdoidal   suture,  may    a  little  forwards  to  its  insertion,  it  may  «t 
be  called  the  lambdoidal  angle  of  the  tern-    the  same   time  pull    the  condyle  a  little 
poral  bone.    It  is  concave  from  the  impres-    backwards,  though  not  so  much  as  it  would 
sion  of  the  brain  ;  it  helps  to  form  the  pos-   have  done  if  its  fibres  had  passed  in  a  di- 
terior  and  inferior  fossae  of  the  skull,  and    rectline  from  their  origin  to  their  insertion, 
has  a  considerable    furrow,    in   which   is    because  the  posterior  and  lower   part  of 
lodged  part  of  the  lateral  sinus.     Thetem-   the  muscle  passes  over  the  root  of  the  zy- 
poral  bones  differ  a  little  in  their  structure    gomatic  process,  as  over  a  pulley, 
from  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium.     At        TENDO     ACHILLIS.         See     Jlchillit 
their  upper  parts  they  are  very  thin,  and   tends. 

almost   without  diploe,   but   below    they        TENDON.        (Ten Jo,   from     te-uJo,    to 
have  great  strength  and  thickness.     In  the    stretch.)     The  white  and  glistening  extre- 
fcetus,  the  thin  upper  part,  and  the   lower    mity  of  a  muscle.     See  Muscle. 
craggy  part,  are  separated  by  a  cartilagi.       TENESMUS.       (From   rmu,  to   con- 
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stringe  ;  so  called  from  the  perception  of 
a  continual  constriction  or  bound  state  of 
the  part.)  A  continual  inclination  to  go  to 
stool,  without  a  discharge. 

TENSOR.  (From  tends,  to  stretch.) 
A  muscle  whose  office  is  to  extend  the  part 
to  which  it  is  fixed. 

Tensor  falati.     See  Circumftexut. 

TENSOR  TYMPANI.  Intermit  aurit 
of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  Intermit  mallei 
of  Winslow,  and  tulpingomalleen  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  pulls  the  mal- 
leus and  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
towards  the  petreous  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  by  which  the  membrana  tympani 
is  made  more  concave  and  tense. 

TENSOR  VAGINJE  FEMORIS.  Fat- 
cialis.  JMembranosut  of  Douglas.  Mem- 
branut  vel  fatcia  lata  of  Cowper,  and  llio 
aponeurosi-femorul  of  DumiiS.  JMutculus 
aponeurotit,  vel  fatcia  lata  of  Winslow. 
A  muscle,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 
thigh,  which  stretches  the  membranous  fas- 
cia of  the  thigh,  assists  in  the  abduction  of 
the  thigh,  and  somewhat  in  its  rotation  in- 
wards. It  arises  by  a  narrow,  tendinous, 
and  fleshy  beginning  from  the  external  part 
of  the  anterior,  superior,  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  a  little  below 
the  great  trochanter  into  the  membranous 
fascia. 

TENT.  A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  open- 
ings, sinuses,  &c.    See  Spongia  preparata. 

TENTORIUM.  A  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  separating  the  cerebrum  from  the 
cerebellum.  It  extends  from  the  internal 
horizontal  spine  of  the  occipital  bone,  di- 
rectly forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  of  the 
splieenoid  bone. 

Terebeixa.  (Dim.  of  terebra,  a  piercer 
or  gimblet.)  A  trepan  or  instrument  for 
sawing  out  circular  portions  of  the  skull. 
A  trephine. 

TEREBINTHINA.  (From  i-.ge&vfio?, 
the  turpentine-tree.)  Turpentine,  the 
produce  of  pine-trees. 

TEREBINTHINA  ARGENTAROTEN- 
SIS.  Strasburg  turpentine.  This  species 
is  generally  more  transparent  and  less  te- 
nacious than  either  the  Venice  or  Chio 
turpentines.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  smell  than 
any  of  the  turpentines,  except  the  Chio. 
It  is  extracted  in  several  parts  of  Germany, 
from  the  red  and  silver  fir,  by  cutting  out, 
successively,  narrow  strips  of  the  bark.  In 
some  places  a  resinous  juice  is  collected 
from  under  the  bark  called  Cuchrym  abreg- 
na   and  olenm  abietinum. 

TEREBINTHINA  CANADENSIS.  Can- 
ada turpentine.  A  production  of  the  pinus 
balsjimea.     See  Halsamnm  Cunadente. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA.  Cyprus  tur- 
pentine.  The  resin  obtained  from  thepis- 
tacia  terebinthus.     See  Chio  turpentine 

TEREBINTHINA  COMMUNIS.  See 
Terebinthma  vulgaris 


Teeebixthina  ctfria.    See"C/iio  turpen- 
tine. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENETA.  Venice 
turpentine  ;  so  called  because  we  are  sup- 
plied with  it  from  the  Venetians.  This 
species  of  turpentine  issues  spontaneously 
through  the  bark  of  the  Pinut  larix  ,■  folds 
fatcicnlatis  molhbut  obtutiimculis  bracteit  ex 
tra  squamut  strobilorum  extantibus.  Hort. 
Kew.  It  is  usually  thinner  than  any  of 
the  other  sorts  ;  of  a  clear  whitish  or  pale 
yellowish  colour;  a  hot,  pungent,  bitter- 
ish, disagreeable  taste ;  and  a  strong 
smell,  without  any  th'ng  of  the  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  chian  kind.  For  its  virtues 
see  Turpentinet. 

TEREBINTHINA  VULGARIS.  Com- 
mon turpentine.  The  liquid  resin  of  the 
pinus  sylveslris.     See  Turpentine. 

Tkrebinthin^  olecm.  The  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  liquid  resin  of  the  pinus 
sylvestris. 

TERES.  Round,  smooth.  1.  The  name 
of  some  muscles  and  ligaments. 

2.  The  name  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides, 
or  round  worm,  which  infests  the  intestines. 

Teret  ligamentnm.  The  ligament  at  the 
bottom  of  the  socket  of  the  hip  joint. 

TERES  MAJOR.  (Teret  sc.  Mutcitlut 
major.  Teret,  round,  smooth.)  Riolanus, 
who  was  the  first  that  distinguished  this 
and  the  other  muscles  of  the  scapula  by  par- 
ticular appellations,  gave  the  name  of  teres 
to  this  and  the  following  muscle, on  account 
of  their  long  and  round  shape.  Jlnguli- 
scapulo.  Humeral,  of  Dumas.  This  mus- 
cle, which  is  longer  and  thicker  ihan  the 
teres  minor,  is  situated  along  the  inferior 
costa  of  the  scapula,  and  is  in  part  cover- 
ed by  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  inferior  an^le  of  the  scapula,  (where  it 
covers  some  part  of  the  infra  spinatus  and 
teres  minor,  with  both  which  its  fibres  in- 
termix,) and  likewise  from  the  lower  and 
posterior  half  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula.  Ascending  obliquely  towards  the 
os  humeri,  it  passes  under  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps  brachii, and  then  becomes  thin- 
ner and  flatter  to  form  a  thin  tendon  of 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  somewhat 
more  in  length,  which  runs  immediately 
behind  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  is 
inserted  along  with  it  into  the  ridge  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  groove  that  lodges  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.  These  two  ten- 
dons are  included  in  a  common  capsula,  be- 
sides which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  ad- 
heresto  theoshumeri,  by  twoother  capsulac 
which  we  find  placed  one  above  the  other. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  arm,  and  likewise  in  drawing 
it  downwards  and  backwards  ;  so  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  the  congener  of  the  la- 
tissimus dorsi. 

TERES  MINOR  Marginimts  tcapnlo- 
(rcchiterie?ioiDumu.3.  This  muscle  seems  to 
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have  been    first  described    by  Fallopiua. 

The  teres  minor  is  a  thin  fleshy  muscle, 
situated  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  in- 
fra-sninatus,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  deltoides 

It  arises  fleshy  from  all  the  convex  edge 
of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula  ;  from 
thence  it  ascends  obliquely  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  terminates  in  a  fla  tendon, 
whirh  adheres  to  the  lower  and  posterior 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of;  the  joint, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  <  lu- 
great  tuberosity  of  the  os  burner  ,  a  little 
below  the  termination  of  the  infra  -spina:  us. 

The  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  infra-sp  natus,  and  spread 
over  the  teres  minor,  likewise  forms  a  thin 
septum  between  the  two  muscles  In  sorav 
subjects,  however,  they  are  so  closely 
united,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  each  other.  Some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  teres  minor  are  intermixed  with  those 
of  the  teres  major  and  subscapulars 

The  <ses  of  this  muscle  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  infra  spuiatus. 

Terra  Lemma.  Earth  of  Lemnos.  See 
Bole 

Terra  Ltvoxica.     See  Bole. 

Terra  merita.  The  curcuma  or  tur- 
meric root  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Terra  jioiitua.     See  Terra  dumnata. 

Terra  pondejiosa  salita.  See  JMurias 
baryta. 

Terra  sigjllata.     See  Bole. 

Terh.h  oleum.     See  Petroleum. 

Terrea  ahsoriiextia.  Absorbent  earths, 
distinguishable  fVom  other  earthy  and 
stony  substances  by  their  solubility  in 
acids,  as  chalk,  crabs,  claws,  oyster-shells, 
eg<r  shells,  pearl,  cor.d,  &c. 

Terthra.  (From  Tsgflgov,  a  crane  )  The 
middle  and  lateral  pai  is  of  the  'erk. 

Tertian  ague.     See  Febris  intermittens. 

TERTIvNA  DUPLEX  A  tertian 
fever  that  returns  ever)  dayj  but  the  pa- 
roxysms are  unequal,  every  other  fit  being 
alike. 

TERTIANA  DUPLICATE.  A  tertian 
fever  retunvng  .very  other  day  ;  but  there 
are  two  paroxysms  in  one  day. 

TERTIANA  FEBRIS.  See  Febris  in- 
termittens 

TER  1'IANA  TRIPLEX.  A  tertian  fever 
returning  every  day  ;  every  other  day  there 
are  two  paroxysms,  and  but  one  in  the  in- 
termediate one. 

Tertianaria.  (From  tertiana,  a  spe- 
cies of  intermittent  fever  which  is  s.tid  to 
be  cured  by  tins  plan*  )  The  plant  which 
is  thus  called  in  some  pharmaropcci  .sis  the 
Scutellaria  galericulata  foliis  cordate  lanceu- 
lulis,  crenutis  ;  flari'nis  axillaribus  of  Lin- 
nseus,  which  is  common  in  the  hedges  and 
ditches  of  this  country.  It  has  a  bitter 
taste  and  a  garlic  smell,  and  is  said  to  be 
serviceable  against  that  species  of  ague 
which  attacks  the  pat iertt  every  third  day. 

Tbbticm   sal.       (From   tertius,   third.) 


A  neutral  sail  as  being  the  product  of  an 
acid,  and  an  alkali  making  a  third  body  dif- 
ferent from  either. 

Tessera.  (From  re<r<rx£<t,  four.)  A 
four-square  bone.     The  cuboid  bone. 

Testa  probatbix.  (Quasi  tosto,  ivom 
torreo,  to  burn.)  A  cupel  or  test.  A  pot 
for  separating  baser  metals  from  gold  and 
sdver. 

Testado.  (From  testa,  a  shell ;  because 
it  is  covered  with  a  shell  )  A  tortoise,  a 
snail.  An  ulcer,  which,  like  a  snail,  creeps 
under  the  skin. 

Testes  cerebri.  See  Tubercula  qua 
drigemina. 

TESTICLE.  Testes.  Orchis.  Also 
called  dydimi,  and  by  some  pe'in.  Two 
little  ovul  bodies  situated  with m  ihescro- 
'um,  and  covered  by  a  strong,  white  and 
dense  coat,  called  tunica,  albugmea  lestis. 
Each  testicle  i A  composed  of  small  vessels, 
bent  in  a  serpentine  direction,  arising  from 
the  spermatic  artery,  and  convoluted  into 
little  heaps,  separated  from  one  another 
by  cellular  partitions.  In  each  partition 
there  is  a  .duct  receiving  semen  from  the 
small  vessels;  and  all  the  ducts  constitute 
a  net  which  is  attached  to  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea.  From  this  net-work  twenty  or  more 
vessels  arise,  all  of  whi<  h  are  variously 
contorted,  and,  !/eing  reflected,  ascend  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  lestis,  where 
they  unite  into  one  common  duct,  bent  into 
Serpentine  windings,  and  forming  a  hard 
body  called  the  epididymis.  The  sperma- 
tic arteries  are  branches  of  the  aorta.  The 
spermatic  veins  empty  themselves  into 
the  vena  cava  and  emulgem  vein.  The 
nerves  of  the  testicle  are  branches  of  the 
lumbar  and  great  intercostal  nerve.  The 
use  of  the  testicle  is  to  secrete  the  semen. 

Testicle,  swelled      See    Orchitis. 

Tksticulus.  (Testiculu8,  dim.  of  testis.) 
A  small  testicle.  Also  the  orchis  plant,  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  roots 
to  a  testicle. 

Tksticulus  canincs.     See  Satarion. 

TESTIS  (A  witness,  the  testes  being  the 
witnesses  of  our  manhood  )     See  Testicle. 

Tetanomata.  (FroniTSTavcai,  to  smooth.) 
TetanpXhra.  Medicines  which  smooth  the 
skin,  and   remove  wrinkles. 

TETANUS.  (From  t«v&>,  to  stretch.) 
Spasm  with  rigidity.  Convulsio  indica. 
Hnlotonicos.  Rigor  nevvosus.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  new  oses  and  order 
spasmi  of  Cullen  ;  characterised  by  a 
spasmodic  rigidity  of  almost  the  whole 
body:  The  varieies  of  tetanus  are,  1. 
Opisthotonos,  where  the  body  is  thrown 
baik  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles.  2.  Emjrrosdotovos,  the  body  be- 
ing  bent  forwards  3  Trismus,  die  locked 
jaw.  Tetanus  is  often  symptomatic  of  sy- 
philis and  worms. 

These  affection b  arise  more  frequently  in 
warm  climates  tlia  in  <oM  ones,  and  are 
very  apt  to  occur  when  much  ruin  or  mots- 
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ture  quickly  succeeds  excessive  dry  and  retracted,  and  feels  very  hard,  most  obstt- 

sultry  weather.  They  attack  persons  of  all  nate  costiveness    prevails,  and  both   the 

apes,  sexes,  temperaments,  and  complex-  flexor  and  extensor,  muscles  of  the  lower 

ions,  butthe  male  sex  more  frequently  than  extremities  are  commonly  affected  a<  the 

the  female,  and  those  of  a  robust  and  vigor-  same  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  limbs  rigtdly 

ous  constitution  than  those  of  a  weak  ha-  extended. 

bit.     An  idea  is  entertained  by  many,  Dr.  The  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  be- 

Thomas  observes,  that   negroes  are  more  come  at  length  so  strongly  affected,  as  to 

predisposed  to  attacks  of  tetanus  than  white  balance  the  action  of  the  extensors,  and  to 

people  ;  they  certainly  are  more  frequent-  keep  the    head    and  trunk  so  rigidly  ex- 

ly  affected  with  it,  but  this  circumstance  tended  and  straight  as  to  render  it  incapa- 

does  not  arise  from  any  constitutional. pre-  °le  of  being  moved  in  any  direction.     The 

disposition,  but  from  their  bein?  more  ex-  arms    which    were    little   affected   before, 

posed  to  punctures  and  wounds  in  the  feet,  are   now    likewise   rigidly   extended,  the 

by  nails,  splinters  of  wood,  pieces,  f  broken  tongue  also  becomes  affected  with  spasm, 

glass,  &c.  from  usually  going  bare  footed,  and  being  convulsively  darted  out,  is  often 

Tetanic  afl'ecMons  are  occasioned  either  much  injured  by  the  teeth  at  that  moment 

by  exposures  to  cold,  or  by  some  irritation  snapping  together.     It  is  to  this  state  of 

of  the  nerves,  in  consequence  of  local  in-  the  disease  that  the  term  tetanus  has  been 

jury   by  puncture,  incision,  or  laceration,  strictly  applied. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  Tne  disorder  continuing  to  advance, 
prove,  in  warm  climates,  a  never-failing  every  organ  of  voluntary  motion  becomes 
so",  ne  of  these  complaints.  In  cold  cli-  affected  ;  the  eyes  are  rigid  and  immoveable 
mates,  as  well  as  in  warm  ones,  the  locked  »n  tneir  sockets,  the  countenance  is  h. de- 
jaw,  or  trismus,  frequently  arises  in  conse-  ously  distorted,  and  expresses  great  dis- 
quence  of  the  amputation  of  a  limb.  tress  ;  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse 

Wuen    the  disease  has  arisen  in  conse-  becomes  irregular,  and  one  universal  spasm 

qttence  of  a  puncture,  or  any  other  exter-  P"ts  a  period  to  a  most  miserable  state  of 

nal  injury,  the  symptoms  shew  themselves  existence. 

generally  about'the  eighth  day,  but  when  Attacks  of  tetanus  are  seldom  attended 

it  proceeds  from  an  exposure  to  cold,  they  with  any  fever,    but  always  with    violent 

generally    make    their    appearance    much  pain,  and  the  spasms  do  not  continue  for  a 

sooner.  constancy,  but  the  muscles  admit  of  some 

In  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly,  remission  in  their  contraction,  which  is  re- 

and  with  great  violence  ;  but  it  more  ii.su-  newed  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  espe- 

allv  makes  its  attack  in  a  gradual  manner;  cially   if  the   patient   makes   the   least  at- 

in  which  case,  a  slight  stiffness  is  at  first  per-  tempt  to  speak,  drink,  or  alter  his  position, 

ceived  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which,  When   tetanic    affections  arise  in  conse- 

afterashort  time,  becomes  considerably  in-  quence  of  a   wound,  puncture,  or  lacera- 

creased,  and  at  length  renders  the  motion  tion,  in  warm  climates,  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 

of  the  head  bo'h  difficult  and  painful.  serves,  they  are  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal. 

With  the  rigidity  of  the  head  there  is  The  locked  jaw,  in  consequence  of  an_am- 
likewise  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of  pntat ion,  likewise  proves  usually  fatal, 
the  tongue,  together  with  some  difficulty  When  these  affections  are  produced  by  an 
in  swallowing,  and  a  great  tightness  is  per-  exposure  to  cold,  they  may  in  most  cases 
ceived  about  the  chest,  witfl  a  pain  at  the  be  removed  by  a  timely  use  of  proper  re- 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  shooting  into  medies,  although  a  considerable  space  will 
the  back".  A  stiffness  also  takes  place  in  probably  elapse  before  the  patient  will  be 
the  iavvs,  which  soon  increases  to  such  a  able  to  recover  his  former  strength, 
height,  that  the  teeth*  become  so  closely  On  dissections  of  this  disease,  slight  ef- 
set  together  as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest  fusions  within  the  cranium  have  been  ob- 
openiiig.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  locked  served  in  a  ^ew  instances  ;  but  in  by  far  the 
Uw.     '  greater   number,  nothing    particular  has 

In  some  cases,  the    spasmodic  affection  been  discovered,  either  in  the  brain,  or  any 

extends  no  farther.      In  others  the  spasm  other  or^an. 

at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  returning  with  Tf.taht.ius.      (T«T*gT*/cr,    fourth.)     A 

great  frequency  become  likewise  more  ge-  quartan  fever. 

neral,  and  now" affect  not  onlv  the  muscles  Tetramttiuw.     (From  ffTf*c,  four,  and 

of  the  neck   and  jaws,  but  likewise  those  /uv^cv,  an  ointment.)     An  ointment  oilour 

of  the  whole  spine,  so  as  to  bend  the  trunk  ingredients. 

of  the  body  very  forcibly  backwards,  and  Tetiiaxgviua.     (From  <r«r§*?,  four,  and 

this  is  what  Is  named  opisthotonos.  Where  *>Aj,  a  cup  ;  so  called  because  Us  fruit  re- 

the  body   is  bent   forwards  '.he  disease  is  sembles  a    cup   divided   into  four  parts.) 

called  t'mprosthotonos.  The  citrul. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  Tr.rn.wiiAroiACTni.     (From  r,T^r,  four, 

the  abdominal  muscles  are  violently  affect-  and  qx$y.*K0va.,  a  drug  )     A  medicine 

ed  with  spasm,  so  that  the  belly  is  strongly  posed  of  four  ingredients. 
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Tetters.  See  Herpes.  was  called  Ju/um  earth,  because  it  was  long 

TEUC'KIUM       (From  Teucer,  who  dis-  supposed  to  be  an  earthy  substance  from 

covered  it.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  Japan.      It    is    the  inspissated  juice  of  a 

in  the  Linnaean  system.    Class,  Didynamia.  species  of  mimosa,  which   grows  in  great 

Order,  Verticillatx.  The  herb  speedwell.       abundance  in  the  kingdom  of  Bahar.   It  is 

Tbucriom  i  uuTATrM.     The  systematic  prepared  from  a  decoction  of  the  inner  part 

name  of  the  poley  mountain  of  Montpelier.  of  the  wood.     From  the  negligent  method 

See  Polium  montanum.  in  which  it  is  dried  in  little  kilns  dug  for 

Teucriuiw  chamjbdrts.      The  systema-  that  purpose,  it  acquires  the  earthy  appear- 

tic  name  of  the  common  germander.     See   ance  it  in  general  has,  from  which  circum- 

Chamtedrys.  stance  it  takes  its  name.     In  the  kingdom 

Teucrium  ciiAMiEPiTrs.  The  systema-  of  Bahar,  besides  being  much  used  in  me- 
tic  name  of  the  ground  pine.  See  Chamne-  dicine,  it  is  employed  for  many  purposes 
pitys.  in  arts,  particularly  for  painting  the  beams 

Teucrium   criticum.      The  systematic  of  houses,  to  defend  them  from  vermin, 
name  of  the  poley  mountain  of  Candy.  See  See  Catechu. 
Polium  creticum.  Teuthrum.     (Tsvflgov.)     The  herb  poli- 

Teucrium  marum.  The  systematic  name  um. 
of  the  Syrian  herb  mastich.      See  Marum       THALAMI      NERVORUM     OPTICO- 
Syriacum.  RUM      (QxxxfAot,  a  bed.)      Two   bodies, 

Teucrium  MONTAxrur.  The  systema-  which  form  in  part  the  optic  nerve,  placed 
tic  name  of  the  common  poley  mountain,  near  to  each  other,  in  appearance  white, 
See  Polium  montanum  protruding  at  the  base  of  the  lateral     en- 

Teucrium  folium.  The  systematic  name  tricles,  and  running  in  their  direction  in- 
of  the  golden  poley  mountain.    See  Poliwn  wards,  a  little  downwards,  and  upwards. 
montanum.  Thalassomeli.     (From  fl-txao-r*,  the  sea, 

Teucrium    scordium.      The  systematic  and  /u,ki,  honey.)      A  medicine  composed 
name  of  the  water  germander.*   See  Scor.  of  sea-water  and  honey. 
dium.  THALICTRUM.     (From  fi*xxa>,  to  flou- 

TERETRUM.  (From  Ttg«a>,  to  pierce.)  rish.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
The  trepan.  in  the  Linnaean  system.    Class,  Polyundria. 

Terminalia    benzoin.      The  Benjamin  Order,  Polyginia. 
gum-tree.  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  what  is 

Terminthus.  (From  TTf^/vSoc,  thetur-  also  called  Rhaburbarum  pauperum.  The 
pentine  tree.)  Albatis.  Black  and  ardent  root  of  this  plant,  Thalictrum  fuvium  of 
pustules,  mostly  attacking  the.  legs  of  fe-  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  be  aperient  and  stoma- 
males  ;  so  called  from  their  resemblance  t»  chic,  and  to  come  very  near  in  its  virtues 
the  fruit  of  the  turpentine-tree.  to  rhubarb.     It  is  a  common  plant  in  this 

Ternary.      Consisting   of  the  number  country,  but  seldom  used  medicinally, 
three,  which  some  chemical  and  mystical       Thalictrum  flavum.      The   systematic 
writers  have  made  strange  work  with  ;  but  name  of  the  poor  man'sfhubarb.  See  Tha- 
the  most   remarkable   distinction    of  this  lictrum. 

kind,  and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is  TiiArsiA.  (From  Thapsus,  the  island 
that  of  Hippocrates,  who  divides  the  parts  where  it  was  found.)  The  deadly  carrot, 
of  a  human  body  into  continentes,  conten-  Thapsia  asclepias  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
ta,  and  impetum  facientes,  though  the  lat-  operates  violently  both  upwards  and  down- 
ter  is  resolvable  into  the  mechanism  of  the  wards,  and  is  not  used  in  the  present  prac- 
two  former,  rather  than  any  thing  distinct  tice. 
in  itself  Thapsus.     (From   the  island  Thapsus.) 

TERRA.  Earth,  as  distinguished  from  The  great  white  mullein,  or  cows  lung- 
minerals  and  metals  and  precious  stones,     wort. 

Terra  cariosa.  Rotten  bone,  a  spe-  THEA.  Tea.  There  are  two  species 
cies  of  non-effervescent  chalk,  of  a  brown  of  this  tree;  viz.  1.  The  bohea,  or  bLck 
colour.  tea;   and  2.  The     viridis,  or    green  tea; 

Terra  catechu.  See  Catechu.  both  of  which  are  natives  of  China  or  Japan 

Terra  damnata.  Terra  mortua.  Con-  where  they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six 
demned  earth,  is  the  remainder  after  some  feet. 

distillations,  where  all  that  will  rise   is       Great  pains  are  taken  in  collecting  the 
drawn  off;  the  same  as  Caput  mortuum.         leaves  singly,  at  three  different  times,  viz. 

Terra  foliata  tartari.  The  acetate  about  the  middle  of  February,  in  the  be- 
of  potash.  ginning  of  March,  and  in  April.    Although 

TEURA  JAPONIC  A.  Japan  earth,  some  writers  assert,  that  they  are  first  ex- 
Catrchu  vulgo  Terra  Japonica.  Cachou.  posed  to  the  steam  of  boilmg  water,  and 
Fuufel.  Cx'tchu.  Caschu.  Catechu.  Cadt-  then  dried  on  copper-plates  ;  yet  it  is  now 
chu  Cashvw  '  Caitchu.  Castjoe.  Cachu  understood  that  such  leaves  are  simply 
Cate.  Kuath.  The  natives  call  it  Cutt,  dried  on  iron  plates,  suspended  over  a  fire, 
the  English  who  reside  there   Cutch.    It  till  they  become  dry  and  shrivelled  ;  when 
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cool,  they  are  packed  in  tin  boxes  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  in  that  state  exported  to 
Europe. 

Teas  are  divided  in  Britain  into  three 
kinds  of  green,    and    five  of   bohea.     The 
former  class  includes,   1-  Imperial  or  bloom 
tea,  having  a  large  leaf,  a  faint  smell,  and 
being- of  a  light    green   colour.     2.  Hyson, 
which  has  small  curled  leaves,  of  a  green 
shade    inclining   to  blue.      3.  Singh   tea, 
thus  termed  from  the  place  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated.   The  boheas  comprehend:  1.  Sou- 
chong, which,  on  infusion,  imparts  a  yellow- 
ish   green  colour.     2.    Camho,  a   fine    tea, 
emitting  a  fragrant  violet  smell,  and  yield- 
ing a  pale    shade ;    it    receives  its  name 
from  the  province   where  it  is  reared.     3. 
Pekoe  tea    is  known    by  the   small   white 
flowers  that  are  mixed  with  it.     4.  Congo 
has  a  larger  leaf  than  the  preceding  varie- 
ty, and  yields  a  deeper  tint  to  water ;  and 
5.  Common  bohea,  the  leaves  ot  which  are 
of  an  uniform    green  colour.      There  are 
besides  other  kinds  of  tea,  sold  under  the 
names  of  gunpowder  tea,  &c.  which  differ 
from    the  preceding,  only  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  leaves,  and  being  dried  with 
additional  care. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
medicinal  properties  of  tea;  in  its  natural 
state  it  is  a  narcotic  plant,  on   which  ac- 
count the  Chinese  refrain  from  its  use  till 
it  has  been  divested  of  this   property  by 
keeping  it  at  least  for  twelve  months.     If, 
however,  good  tea  be  drunk  in  moderate 
quantities,  with  sufficient  milk  and  sugar, 
it  invigorates  the  system,  and  produces  a 
temporary  exhilaration;  but   when    taken 
too  copiously,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  weak- 
ness,  tremor,   palsies,  and  various  other 
symptoms    arising  from    narcotic   plants, 
while  it  contributes  to  aggravate  hysterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints.    Tea  has 
also  been  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
diuretic  and  sudorific  virtues,  which,  how- 
ever, depend  more  on  the  quantity  of  warm 
water  employed  as  a  vehicle,  than  the  qua- 
lity of  the  tea  itself.     Lastly,  as  infusions 
of  these  leaves  are  the  safest  refreshment 
after  undergoing  great  bodily  fatigue  or 
mental  exertion  ;  they  afford  an  agreeable 
beverage  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  cold 
weather  ;  at  the  same  time  tending  to  sup- 
port and  promote   perspiration,  which  is 
otherwise  liable  to  be  impeded.  • 

Thea  Germanica.  Fluellin;  male  speed- 
well.    See  Veronica. 

Thebaica.  (A  Thebaide  regione,  trom 
Thebe,  where  it  flourished.)  The  Egyp- 
tian poppy.  _         .„ 

THEBESII  FORAMINA.  The  orifices 
of  veins  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

THECA  VEUTEBRAL1S.  (Theca,  from 
TI0I./UI,  to  place)     The  vertebral  canal. 

Thelyptekis.  (From  8»\oc>  female,  ana 
tti{«,  fern.)    The  female  fern. 
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Thenab.  (Thenar,  sc.  miuculw.)  See 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus. 

Treobroma  cacao.  (Theobroma,  from 
8ts/,  (he  gods,  and  /Sj*/**,  food  ;  so  called 
from  the  deliciousness  of  its  fruit.)  Cacao 
Indian  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
winch  affords  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

I  EODOBictm.  (From  8m/,  the  gods, 
and  /ojov,  a  gift.)  The  pompous  name  of 
sonic    .ntidotes. 

THERAPEIA.  (From  8«g<«r«/*,  to 
heal.)  Tlierapia.  The  art  of  healing  dis- 
eases. 

THERAPEUTICS.  (Therapeulica,  from 
&ig*5r«/»,  to  cure.)  Therapia.  Metho- 
dia  medendi.  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  operation  of  the  dif- 
ferent means  employed  for  obviating  dis- 
eases, and  of  the  application  of  these 
means. 

Theriaca.  (From  3-»$,  a  viper  or  ve- 
nomous wild  beast.)  Treacle,  or  molas- 
ses: also  a  medicine  appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  or 
to  resist  poisons. 

Theriaca  axdhomachi.  The  Venice 
or  Mithridate  treacle;  a  composition  of 
sixty-one  ingredients,  prepared,  pulver- 
ised, and  with  honey  formed  into  an 
electuary. 

Thehiaca  cjelestis.  Liquid  lauda- 
num. 

Theriaca  communis.  Common  treacle, 
or  molasses. 

Theriaca  damocratis.  An  old  pre- 
paration usually  called  Confectio  Damo- 
cratis. 

Theriaca  EniNENSis.  Edinburgh  the- 
riaca    The  thebaic  electuary. 

Theriaca  jermanorum.  A  rob  of  juni- 
per-berries. 

Theriaca  Londinejtsis.  A  cataplasm 
of  cummin  seed,  bay-berries,  germander, 
snake-root,  cloves  and  honey. 

Theriaca  rvsticorum.  The  roots  of 
the  common  garlic  were  so  called.  See 
Allium. 

Therioma.  (From  8»$zo»,  to  rage  like 
a  wild  beast.)     A  malignant  ulcer. 

Thehmje.  Warm  baths  or  springs.  See 
Medicinal  waters. 

THERMOMETER.         (Thermometrum, 
from  6ig/u»,  heat,  and  /««■$•«,  to  measure.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees 
of  heat.     See  Caloric. 
Thighbone.     See  Femer. 
THIRST.      Sitis.      The    sensation    by 
which  we  experience  a  desire  to  drink. 
The    seat  of  this  sensation  appears  to  be 
either  in  the  fauces  or  the  stomach. 
Thistle,  carline.     See  Chameleon  album: 
Thistle,  holy.    See  Carduus  benedictus. 
Thistle,  pine.     See  Carlina  gvmmifera. 
THLASPI.     (From  87*»,  to  break,  be- 
cause its  seed  appears  as  if  it  were  brok- 
en  or  bruised.)    1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
t  5  L 
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of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.    Class, 
Tetradyntimiu      Order,  Siliculosa. 

2  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  herb 
penny-cress.  Two  species  of  thlaspi  are 
directed  in  some  pharmacoepias  for  medici- 
nal uses; — the  Thlaspi  arvense  of  Linnxus, 
or  treacle  mustard,  and  Thlaspi  campestre 
of  Linnxus,  or  mithridate  mustard.  The 
seeds  of  both  have  an  acrid  biting-  taste 
approaching  to  that  of  common  mustard, 
with  which  they  agree  nearly  m  their 
pharmaceutic  qualities.  They  have  also 
an  unpleasant  flavour,  somewhat  of  the 
garlic  or  onion  kind. 

THLAsn  arvensk.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  treacle  mustard.     See  Thlaspi 

Thlaspi  cajipesthe.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mithridate  mustard.  See 
Thlaspi 

THORACIC  DUCT.  Ductus  thora- 
cicus.  Ductus  Pecqneltii.  The  trunk  of 
the  absorbents  ;  of  a  serpentine  form,  and 
about  the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill.  It 
lies  upon  the  dorsal  vertebrx,  between  the 
aorta  and  vena  azygos,  and  extends  from 
the  posterior  opening  of  the  diaphragm 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
subclavian  and  jugular  veins,  into  which 
it  opens  and  evacuates  its  contents.  In 
this  course  the  thoracic  duct  receives  the 
absorbent  vessels  from  every  part  of  the 
body. 

THORAX.  (From  3-&>/>e«,  to  leap,  be- 
cause in  it  the  heart  leaps.)  The  chest. 
That  part  of  the  body  situated  between 
the  neck  and  the  abdomen.  The  external 
parts  of  the  thorax  are,  the  common  inte- 
guments, the  breasts, various  muscles,  and 
the  bones  of  the  thorax.  (See  Bones  and 
Respiration.)  The  parts  within  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  are,  the  pleura  and  its  pro- 
ductions, he  lungs,  heart,  thymus  gland, 
oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of  the 
aorta,  part  of  the  vena  cava,  vena  azygos, 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part  of  the 
great  intercostal  nerve. 

Thorn,  JEgyptiun.  The  Mimosa  nilotica 
of  Linnxus.     See  Jlrubic  gum. 

Thorn-apple      See  Stramonium. 

Thorn,  black.     See  Primus  sylvestris. 

THROMBUS.  (From  Sow,  to  d.sturb.) 
A  small  u.mour  which  sometimes  arises 
after  bleeding,  from  the  blood  escaping 
from  the  vein  into  the  cellular  structure 
surrounding  it. 

Thrush      See  Aphthx. 

Thrtptica.  (From  flgiwra),  to  break.) 
Lithontriptics,  medicines  which  are  said  to 
have  the  power  of  destroying  stones  in  the 
bladder 

THtrms  cortex.  The  cascarilla  and 
eleu'hera  barks,  were  so  called.  See 
Cascarilla 

Thcs.  (From  §vu>.  to  sacrifice,  so  called 
from  us  great  use  in  sacrifices.)  See 
■OUbanum 

Thus  jud.borum.    SezThymiama. 


Thus  masculum.     See   OUbanum. 

TfitriA  in Tim.N talis.  ( Thuya,  from  6i/cr, 
odour,  so  named  trom  its  iragrant  sim  II.) 
The  systematic  name  of  the  tree  of  life. 
See  Arbor  vita 

Tiiylacitis.  (From  fliMaxoc,  a  seed- 
vessel,  so  called  fn.m  its  large,  head.)  The 
white  garden  poppy. 

Thymbra.  (From  81///0C,  thyme;  so 
named  because  it  smells  like  thyme.)  See 
Satureja. 

Thymbra  hispaxica.  The  name  given 
by  Tournefourt  to  the  common  herb  mas- 
tich.     See  JYlarum  vulgare. 

Thyme,  lemon.     See  Scrpyllum  citratum. 

Thyme,  mother  of.     See  6'erpy/lum. 

Thymeloba.  (From  (iu/uoi,  an  odour, 
because  of  its  smell.)  (Jneoron.  Spurge- 
flax.  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  This  plant, 
Daphne  gnidium  :  panicula  terminuli  folds 
lineari-lunceolatis  accuminatis  of  Linnxus, 
affords  the  garou  bark,  which  very  much 
resembles  that  of  our  meztreum.  Garou 
bark  is  to  be  immersed  in  vinegar  for 
about  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted,  a  small 
piece,  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  thus  steeped, 
is  applied  to  the  arm  or  any  other  part, 
and  renewed  once  a  day  in  winter  and 
twice  in  summer.  It  produces  a  serous 
exudation  from  the  skin  without  irritating 
or  blistering.  It  is  recommended,  and  is 
in  frequent  use  in  France  and  Russia 
against  some  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

TiiYMiAMA  (From  Ovpa.,  an  odour,  so 
called  trom  its  odoriferous  smell)  Musk- 
wood.  Thus  judxorum.  A  bark  in  small 
brownish  grey  pieces,  intermixed  with  bits 
of  leaves,  seeming  as  if  the  bark  and  leaves 
had  been  bruised  and  pressed  together, . 
brought  from  Syria,  Cicilia,  8tc.  and  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  liquid 
Blorax  tree.  This  bark  has  an  agieeuble 
balsamic  smell,  approaching  to  that  of 
liquid  storax,  and  a  sub-acrid  bitterish 
taste  accompanied  with  some  Blight  ad- 
stringency. 

Thyxium.  (From  Quf/.o;,  thyme,  because 
it  is  of  the  colour  of  thyme.)  A  small 
wart  upon  the  skin. 

Thy:ioxalme.  (From  Qujuo<,  thyme, 
c|uc,  acid,  and  a*c,  salt. )  A  composition  of 
th  ,  me,  vinegar  and  salt. 

THYMUS.  (Aa-o  ts  d-v/uu,  be  cause  it 
was  used  in  faintings  ;  or  from  &!///*,  an 
odttur,  because  of  its  fragrant  smell.) 
1.  A  gland  of  considerable  size  in  the 
foetus,  situated  in  the  anterior  duplicature 
or  space  of  the  mediastinum,  under  the 
superior  part  of  the  sternum.  An  excre- 
tory duct  has  not  yet  been  detected,  but 
lymphatic  vessels  have  been  seen  going 
from  it  to  the  thoracic  duct.  Its  use  is 
unknown. 

2-  A  small  indolent  carnous  tubercle 
like  a  wart  arising  about  the  anus,  or 
the  pudenda,  resembling  the  flowers  of 
thyme,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
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3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  excretory  duct  has  never  heen  detected, 
Linnxan  system.     Class,   Didynamia.    Or-  and  its  use  is  not  jet  known. 

der,  Gymnospermia.     Thym  .  TIBIA.     {Tibia,  the  hau' boy,  qti.  tubia, 

4.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  from  tuba,  a  tube  ;  so  called  from  its  pipe- 
common  thyme.  This  herb,  the  Thymus  Iikt  shape.)  Foci/e  mujus ;  Jlrundo  major; 
vulgaris  of  Linnaeus; — erectua  foliis  revo-  Fosilus ;  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
lutis  ovutis,  Jloribus  verticillato  spicutis,  old  musical  instrument,  Carina  major; 
has  an  agrt-ea<>le  aromatic  smell,  and  a  Cannu-domestica  cruris.  The  largest  bone 
warm  pungent  taste.  Its  virtues  are  said  ot  the  leg.  It  is  of  a  long,  thick  and  tri- 
to  be  resolvent,  emmenagogue,  tonic,  and  angular  shape,  and  is  situated  on  th>:  in- 
stomachic;  yet  there  is  no  disease  men-  ternal  part  of  the  leg.  Its  upper  extremity 
tioned  in  which  its  use  is  particularly  re-  is  large,  and  flattened  at  its  summit,  where 
commended  by  any  writer  on  the  materia  we  observe  two  articulating  surfaces,  a  little 
medica.  concave,  and  separated  from  each  other 

Thymus  citratus.  See  Serpyllum  citra-  by  an  intermediate  irregular  protuberance. 
turn.  Of  these  two  cavities,  the  internal    one  is 

Thymus  creticus.  The  plant  which  deepest,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  while  the 
bears  this  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  external  one  is  rounded,  and  more  super- 
is  the  Satureja  capitata  of  Linnaeus,  which  ficial.  Bach  of  these,  in  the  recent  sub- 
possesses  similar  virtues  to  our  thyme,  but  ject,  is  covered  by  a  cartilage,  which 
in  a  stronger  degree.  extends  to  the  intermediate  protuberance, 

Thymus  mastichina.  The  systematic  where  it  terminates.  These  two  little 
name  of  the  common  herb  mastich.  See  cavities  receive  the  condyles  of  the  os 
Alarum  vulgare.  femoris,  and  the  eminence  between  them 

Thymus  serpyllum.  The  systematic  is  admitted  inio  the  cavity  which  is  seen 
name  of  the  mother  of  thyme.  See  Serpyl-  between  the  two  condyles  of  that  bone  ;  so 
lum.  that  this  articulation  affords  a  specimen  of 

Thymus  vulgaris.  The  systematic  the  complete  ginglimus.  Behind  the  in- 
name  of  the  common  thyme.  See  Thy-  termediate  protuberance,  or  tubercle,  is 
mus.  a  pretty  deep  depression,  which  serves  for 

THYRO.  Names  compounded  with  the  attachment  of  a  ligament,  and  like- 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  at-  wise  to  separate  the  two  cavities  from 
tached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage;  as,  each  other.     Under   the  edge   of  the  ex- 

THYRO-ARYTENOIDEUS.  {Muscu-  ternal  cavity  is  a  circular  flat  surface, 
lus  thyro-arytenoideus)  A  muscle  situated  covered  with  cartilage,  which  serves  for 
about  the  glottis,  which  pulls  the  ary-  the  articulation  of  the  fibula;  and  at  the 
tenoid  cartilage  forwards  nearer  to  the  fore  part  of  the  bone  is  a  considerable 
middle  of  the  thyroid,  and  consequently  tuberosity,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
shortens  and  relaxes  the  ligament  of  the  to  which  the  strong  ligament  of  the  rotula 
larynx  is  fixed. 

THYRO  HYOIDEUS.  Muscuhts  thyro-  The  body  of  *he  tibia  is  smaller  than 
hyoideus.)  A  muscle,  situated  between  its  extremities,  and,  beiner  of  a  triangular 
the  os  hyoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls  the  shape,  affords  three  surfaces.  Of  these, 
os  hyoides  downwards,  and  the  thyroid  the  external  one  is  broad,  and  slightly 
cartilage  upwards.  hollowed   by    muscles  above  and  below; 

Thyro-pharyngeus.  See  Constrictor  the  internal  surface  is  broad  and  flat,  and 
pharyngis  inferior.  the  posterior  surface  is  narrower  than  the 

Thyro-pharyngo-staphilinus.  See  Pa-  other  two,  and  nearly  cylindrical  This 
lato-pharyngeus.  last  has  a  slight  ridge  running  obliquely 

Thyro-staphilous.  See  Palato-pharin-  across  it,  from  the  outer  side  of  he  upper 
gens.  end  of  the  bone  to  about  one-third  of  its 

THYROID  CARTILAGE.  {Cartilago  length  downwards.  A  little  below  this 
thyroidea,  from  S-vjsoc.  a  shield,  and  »<foc,  we  observe  a  passage  for  the  medullary 
resemblance,  from  its  supposed  resem  vessels,  which  is  pretty  considerable,  and 
blance  to  a  shield.)  Scutiform  cartilage,  slants  obliquely  downwards.  Of  the  three 
The  cartilage  which  is  placed  perpendicu-  angles  which  separate  these  surfaces,  the 
lar  to  the  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  anterior  one,  from  its  sharpness,  is  called 
constituting  the  anterior,  superior,  and  the  spine,  or*A*'n.  This  ridge  is  not  straight, 
largest  part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  harder  but  describes  a  figure  like  an  Palic  /, 
and  more  prominent  iii  men  than  in  wo-  turning  first  inwards,  then  outwards,  and 
men,  in  whom  it  forms  the  pomum  adand.  lastly  inwards  again.  The  external  angle 
THYROID  GLAND.  Glnndula  thyroi-  is  more  rounded,  and  serves  for  the  at- 
dea.  A  large  gland  situated  upon  the  cri-  tachment  of  the  interosseous  ligament ; 
coid  cartilage,  trachea,  and  horns  of  the  and  the  internal  one  is  more  rounded  still 
thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  uncertain  whe  by  the  pressure  of  muscles, 
ther  it  be  conglobate  or  conglomerate.  Its       The  tibia  enlarges  agnin  a  little  at  its 
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lower  extremity,  and  terminates  in  a  pretty 
deep  cavity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with 
the  uppermost  bone  of  the  foot.  This 
cavity,  in  the  recent  subject,  is  lined  with 
cartilage.  Its  internal  side  is  formed  into 
a  considerable  process,  called  malleolus 
internus,  which,  in  us  situation,  resembles 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  This 
process  is  broad,  and  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  from  it  ligaments  are  extended 
to  the  foot.  At  iis  bark  part  we  find  a 
groove,  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  carti- 
lage, in  which  slide  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  longus,  and  of  the  tibialis 
posticus;  and  a  Little  behind  this  is  a 
smaller  groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis.  On  the  side  opposite  to 
the  malleolus  internus.  the  cavity  is  inter- 
rupted, and  immediately  above  it  is  a 
rough  triangular  depression,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  cartilage,  and  receives  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  whole  of  this  lower  extremity  of 
the  bone  seems  to  be  turned  somewhat 
outwards,  so  that  the  malleolus  internus 
is  situated  more  forwards  than  the  inner 
border  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
bone. 

In  the  foetus  both  ends  of  the  tibia  are 
cartilaginous,  and  become  afterwards  epi- 
physes. 

TIBIAL  ARTERIES.  Arterix  tibiales. 
The  two  principal  branches  of  the  popli- 
teal artery:  the  one  proceeds  forwards, 
and  is  called  the  anterior  tibial;  the  other 
backwards,  and  is  called  the  posterior  ti- 
bial; of  which  the  external  tibial,  the  fibu- 
lar, the  external  and  internal  plantar,  and 
the  plantal  arch,  are  branches. 

TIBIALIS  ANT1CUS.  (Musculua  tibi- 
alis unticus.)  Tibio-sns-metatarsien  of  Du- 
mas A  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated 
on  the  leg,  which  bends  the  foot  by  draw- 
ing it  upwards  and  at  the  same  time  turns 
the  toes  inwards. 

Tibialis  gracilis.  See  Plantaris. 
TIBIALIS  POSTICUS.  (Jllusculus  ti- 
bialis posticus  )  Tibio  tursien  of  Dumas.  A 
flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  on 
the  leg,  which  extends  the  foot,  and  turns 
the  toes  inwards. 

TIC  DOLOUREUX  A  painful  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  face,  particularly 
of  that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which 
comes  out  of  the  infraorbitary  foramen. 

Tiglia  grasa.  G<ana  tilli.  Grand 
tig-Hi  The  grana  tilia  are  seeds  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  the  produce  of  Troton  tylium 
of  Linnaeus,  in  shape  very  like  the  seed  of 
the  ricinus  Communis.  They  abonnd  with 
an  oil  which  is  far  more  acrid  and  purga- 
tive than  castor-oil. 

TILBURY  WATER.  This»s  found  at 
West  Tilbury  in  Essex.  It  is  an  aperient 
and  chalybeate  now  seldom  used  medici- 
nally. 


TILIA.    (P7iM*,  ulmus,  the  elm-tree.) 

1.  Tin  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  sysiem.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Monagynia. 

2.  The  phaimaropocial  name  of  the  lime 
or  linden  tree.  Tilia  Enropea  of  Linnaeus. 
The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  supposed  to 
possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  vir- 
tues. They  have  a  moderately  strong 
smell,  in  which  their  virtue  seems  to  con- 
sist, and  abound  with  a  strong  mucilage. 
They  are  in  high  esteem  in  Prance. 

Tilia  EuRoriEA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lime-tree.  See  Tilia.' 

Tilia  grana.  See  Tiglio  Grana. 
Tilmus.       (From     <m*»,     to    pluck.) 
Floccitatio    or    picking    of    bed-clothes, 
observable  in  the  last  stages  of  some  dis- 
orders. 

Timac  The  name  of  a  root  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  which  is  said  to 
possess  diuretic  virtues,  and  therefore  ex- 
hibited in  dropsies  It  is  not  known  fiom 
what  plant  it  is  obtained. 

TIN.  Stannum.  Jupiter  of  the  alche- 
mists. It  has  been  much  doubted  whether 
this  metal  is  found  native.  In  the  opinion  of 
Kirwan  there  are  sufficient  authorities  to 
determine  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
The  native  oxid  of  tin,  or  tin  stone,  occurs 
both  massive  and  crystallized.  Its  colour 
is  a  dark  brown,  sometimes  yellowish  grey. 
When  crystallized,  it  is  somewhat  trans- 
parent. The  -wood  tin  ore  is  a  variety  of 
the  native  oxid,  termed  so  from  its  fibrous 
texture.  This  variety  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  Cornwall  It  occurs  in  frag- 
ments which  are  generally  round,  and  its 
colour  is  brown,  sometimes  inclining  to 
yellow.  Tin  is  also  found  mineralized  by 
sulphur,  associated  always  with  a  portion 
of  copper,  anil  often  of  iron.  This  ore  is 
called  tin  pyrites.  Its  colour  is  yellowish 
grey.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  fibrous 
or  lamellated  texture ;  sometimes  it  ex- 
hibits prismatic  colours.  Tin  is  compara- 
tively a  rare  metal,  as  it  is  not  found  in 
great  quantity  any  where  but  in  Cornwall 
or  Devonshire  ;  though  it  is  likewise  met 
with  in  the  mines  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the 
island  of  Banca,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  m  the  East  Indies. 

Properties  of  tin. — Tin  is  of  a  brilliant 
white  colour,  though  not  quite  so  white  as 
silver.  It  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  the 
metals;  its  specific  gravity,  when  ham- 
mered, being  7  299.  It  is  very  fusible, 
melting  at  about  410°  Fahr.  By  intense 
heat  it  is  volatilized.  It  becomes  oxidated 
by  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  It  easily 
bends  and  emits  a  noise,  called  the  crack- 
ling of  tin.  It  is  exceedingly  soft  and 
ductile.  It  may  be  reduced  to  very  thin 
leaves.  Tinfoil,  or  tin  leaf,  which  is  tin 
beat  out,  is  about  one-thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  thick.     It  has  scarcely  any  sound. 
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It  resists  the  action  of  the  air.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombs  formed  of  small  octahe- 
dra.  It  unites,  by  fusion,  with  phosphorus 
and  sulphur.  It  does  not  decompose 
water  alone,  or  in  the  cold  ;  but  easily  by 
means  of  many  other  bodies.  It  decom- 
poses the  sulphuric  acid,  and  unites  with 
the  sulphureous  acid.  It  decomposes  the 
nitric  acid,  and  is  very  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid.  Nitroniunatic  acid  acts  on  it  very 
readily.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  the  flio- 
ric  and  boracic  acids.  Phosphoric  acid 
atacks  it  by  htat.  Tartareows  acid  has 
no  perceptible  action  on  it.  The  oxalic 
and  acetic  acids  dissolve  it  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  alkalies  appear  i.o  have  some 
action  on  it  by  heat.  It  combines  with 
sulphu/et  of  potash  by  fusion.  It  unites 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  metdswith 
facility.  It  decomposes  muriate  of  mer- 
cury, and  muriae  of  ammonia.  I  causes 
nitrate  of  potash  to  detonate.  It  takes  fire 
spontaneously  in  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
g;is,  and  is  capable  of  combining  with  two 
different  proportions  of  oxigen. 

Method  of  obtaining  tin. — In  order  to 
obtain  tin  from  its  ore,  a  mere  fusion  of  it, 
with  pounded  charcoal,  is  sufficient.  Or, 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  ore  is  first  freed 
from  sulphur  and  arsenic  by  torrifaction  ; 
after  which  it  is  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
potash,  one  half  of  common  resin,  and  two 
parts  of  bla<k  flux;  the  mixture  is  then 
fused  in  a  crucible  covered  with  charcoal, 
by  means  of  which  the  metal  is  recovered 
in  its  metallic  state.  In  order  to  obtain 
pure  tin,  let  the  tin  obtained  before  be 
rapidly  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid  with 
heat.  Thus  some  of  the  metals  it  may 
contain  will  be  held  in  solution, and  others 
become  oxidated,  but  muriatic,  or  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  will,  on  digestion,  take  up 
those  oxids,  and  after  sufficient  ablution, 
leave  that  of  tin,  which  may  afterwards 
be  reduced  by  mixing  it  when  pulverised 
with  double  its  weight  of  a  flux  formed  of 
equal  parts  of  pitch  and  borax,  or  resin  and 
borax,  and  puting  it  into  a  covered  cruci- 
ble, lined  with  charcoal,  w  hich  must  be 
placed  in  a  forge,  and  strongly  heated  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

TINCJE  OS.  {Tinea,  a  tench.)  The 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  so  called  by  some 
writers,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  tench's 
mouth. 

Tiscal.     See  Borax. 

TiNCTonius.  (From  tingo,  to  die. )  An 
epithet  of  a  species  of  broom  used  by 
dyers  :  the  penista  tinctoria  of  Linnaeus. 

TINCTURA.  (From  tingo,  to  dye  a 
tinctura.)  A  solution  of  any  substance  in 
spirit  of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is 
the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins,  and 
essential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally 
extracts  these  active  principles  from  sun- 
dry vegetable  matters,  which  yield  them 
to  water  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part.     It 


dissolves  likewise  the  sweet  saccharine 
matter  of  vegetables,  and  generally  those 
parts  of  animal  bodies  in  winch  their  pecu- 
liar smell  and  taste  reside. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  ex- 
tracted almost  equally  by  water  and  rec- 
tified spirit;  but  ii>  the  watery  and  spirit- 
uous tinctures  of  them  there  is  this  differ 
ence,  that  the  active  par  a  in  the  watery 
extractions  are  blended  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  .nert  gummy  matter,  on  which 
their  solubility  in  this  mensti  urn  in  a  great 
measure  depends,  while  rectified  spirit 
extracts  them  almost  pure  from  £iim. 
Hence,  when  the  spirituous  tinctures  are 
mix-  d  with  watery  liquors,  a  part  of  what 
the  spirit  had  taken  up  from  the  subject 
generally  separates  and  subsides,  on  ac- 
count ot  us  having  been  freed  from  that 
matter,  which,  being  blended  with  it  in 
the  original  vegetable,  made  it  soluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  universal, 
for  active  parts  of  some  vegetables  whea 
extracted  by  rectified  spirits,  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  water,  being  almost  soluble 
in  both  menstrua. 

Rectified  spirit  may  be  tinged  by  vege- 
tables of  all  colours,  except  blue:  the 
leaves  of  plants,  in  general,  will  give  out 
little  of  their  natural  colour  to  watery 
liquors,  communicate  to  spirit  the  whole  of 
their  green  tincture,  which  for  the  most 
part  proves  elegant,  though  not  very  du- 
rable. 

Fixed  alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour 
of  spirituous  tinctures ;  and  hence  they 
have  been  supposed  to  promote  the  dis- 
solving power  of  the  menstruum,  though 
this  does  not  appear  from  experience  ;  in 
the  trials  which  have  been  made  no  more 
was  found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep- 
coloured  tinctures  than  in  the  paler  ones, 
and  often  not  so  much ;  if  the  alkali  be 
added  after  the  extraction  of  the  tincture, 
it  will  heighten  the  colour  as  much  as  when 
mixed  with  the  ingredients  at  first  The 
addition  of  these  salts  in  making  tinctures 
is  not  only  needlessbut  prejudicial,  as  they 
generally  injure  the  flavour  of  aromatics, 
and  superadd  a  quality  sometimes  contra- 
ry to  the  intention  of  the  medicine. 

Volatile  alkaline  salts,  in  many  cases, 
promote  the  action  of  the  spirits.  Acids 
generally  weaken  it ;  unless  when  the 
acid  has  been  previously  combined  with 
the  vinous  spirit  into  a  compound  of  new 
qualities,  called  dulcified  spirit. 

Tinctura  aloes.  Tincture  of  aloe. 
"Take  of  "the  inspissated  juice  of  spike 
aloe,  half  an  ounce  ;  extract  of  liquorice, 
an  ounce  and  half;  water,  a  pint ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  four  fluidounces."  Macerate 
in  a  sand  bath  until  the  extract  is  dissolved, 
and  then  strain.  This  preparation  pos- 
sesses stomachic  and  purgative  qualities, 
but  should  never  be  given  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  hemorrhoids,      la  choleric 
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cases  and  amennorhoea  it  is  preferred  to  Tinctura  camphoh«  composita.  Com- 
other  purges.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  pound  tincture  of  camphor,  fomerly 
fluidounce  to  an  ounce.  called  tinclura  epit  comphoratu ,-    ami  elixir 

Tinctura  aloes  composita.  Compound  pavegoricum.  •«  Take  of  camphor, 
tincture  of  aloe,  formerly  called  Elixir  scruples;  opium,  died  and  powdered 
aloes:  Elixir  proprietatis-  "  Take  of  ex-  benzoic  acid,  of  each  a  drachm;  proof 
tract  of  spiked  aloe,  powdered,  saffron,  of  spirit,  two  pints."  Macera'e  for  fourteen 
each  three  ounces ;  tincture  of  myrrh,  days,  and  strain.  The  London  college 
two  pints."  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  has  changed  the  name  of  this  prepara* 
andstrain.  A  more  stimulating  compound  tion,  because  it  was  occasional!)  ihe 
than  the  former.  It  is  a  useful  application  source  of  mistakes  under  us  old  one, 
to  old  indolent  ulcers.  The  dose  is  from  and  tincture  of  opium  w.s  sometimes 
half  a  fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms.  substituted   for   it.     It    differs   also   from 

Tinctura  aloes  vitriolata.  With  the  the  former  preparation  in  the  omission 
bitter  infision  a  drachm  or  two  of  this  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  which  was  often 
elegant  tincture  is  extremely  serviceable  complained  of  as  disagreeable  to  the 
against  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections  of  palate,  and  to  which,  as  an  addition,  no 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  also  in  the  increase  of  power  could  be  affixed.  The 
weaknesses  of  those  organs  which  frequent-  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm  to  h'alf  an 
ly  attend  old  age.  ounce. 

Tinctura  assafostidte.  Tinc'ure  of  as-  Tinctura  tantharidis.  See  Tinctura 
safcetida,    formerly   known    by   the    name    Lytta. 

tinctura  fatida.  "Take  of  assafcetida,  Tinctura  capsici.  Tincture  of  capsi- 
fotir  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints."  cum.  "  Take  of  capsicum  berries,  an 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days  and  strain,  ounce;  proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate 
Diluted  with  water,  this  is  mostly  ij-iven  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain, 
in  all  kinds  of  fits,  by  the  vulgar.  It  is  a  Tinctura  carhahomi.  Tincture  of 
useful  preparation  as  an  antispasmodic,  cardamom.  "  Take  of  cardamom-seeds, 
especially  m  conjunction  with  vitriolated  bruised,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
zinc.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm  pints."  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
to  two  drachms.  strain.  A  powerful  stimulating  carminative. 

Tixctcra  axrantii.  Tincture  of  orange-  In  spasm  of  the  stomach,  an  ounce  with 
peel,  formerly  tinctura  corticis  aurantii.  some  other  diluted  stimulant  is  given  with 
"  Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  three  ounces;  advantage.  The  dose  may  vary  according 
proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate  for  to  circumstances,  from  half  a  drachm  to  an 
fourteen  days,    and    strain.     A    mild  and    ounce  and  upwards. 

pleasant   stomachic  bitter.  Tinctura  carda-uomi  composita.     Com- 

Tinctura  nv.NzoTN-i  composita.  Com-  pound  tincture  of  cardamom,  formerly 
pound  tincture  of  henzmn,  formerly  known  called  tinclura  stomachica.  "Take  of 
by  the  names  of  tinctura  benzijes  corposila,  cardamom-seeds,  carraway-seeds,  cochi- 
and  hulsamum  traumaticum.  "Take  of  neal,  of  each  bruised,  two  drachms ;  cin- 
benzoin,  three  ounces;  storax  balsam,  namon-bark, bruised, halfanounce;  raisins, 
strained,  two  ounces ;  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  stoned,  four  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
ounce;  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  an  ounce  pin's."  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
and  half;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints."  strain.  A  useful  and  elegant  carminative 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days  and  strain,  and  cordial  The  dose  from  half  a 
This  tincure  is  more  generally  applied  fluiddrachm  to  half  an  ounce  and  up- 
externally    to    ulcers    and    wounds    than    wards. 

given  infernally,  though  possessing  ex-  Tinctura  cascarille.  Tincture  of 
pectorant,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulut-  cascarilla.  "  Take  of  cascardla-bark, 
ing  powers.  Against  coughs,  spasmodic  powdered,  four  ounces;  proof  spirit,  f*o 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  pn>ts."  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
diarrhoea,  produced  by  ulcerations  of  s  rain.  A  stimulating  aromatic  tonic,  that 
those  parts,  it  is  a  very  excellent  medi-  may  be  exhibited  in  debility  of  the  bowels 
cine.  The  dose  when  g  veil  internally  is  and  stomach,  and  in  those  cases  of  fever 
from  half  a  fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark  proves  pur- 
diluted,  gative.     The  dose  from  half  a  drachm  to 

Tinctura  calumb.t..  Tincture  of  ca-  two  drachms, 
lumba,  formerly  called  tinctura  columbx.  Tinctura  castorei.  Tincture  of  castor. 
"  Take  of  culumba  root,  powdered,  two  "  Take  of  castor,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
ounces  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two  pints."  rectified  spirit,  two  pints  "  Macerate  for 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain,  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  powerful 
This  tincture  contains  the  active  part  of  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  mostly  exhi- 
the  root,  and  is  generally  given  with  the  bited  in  hysterical  affections  in  a  dilute 
infusion  of  it,  as  a  stomachic  and  adstrin-  form.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm 
gent.  to  two  drachms. 
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Tinctura  catechu.  Tincture  of  cate-  affections,  and  may  be  given  with  cinchona 
chu,  formerly  known  by  the  name  tinctura  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  and  oiher  cachec- 
japonica.  "  lake  of  extract  of  catechu,  tic  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  of  each  two  oun-  fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms, 
ces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate  Tinctura  ferri  muriatis.  Tincture 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  An  aroma-  of  muriate  of  iron.  Formerly  called  tine- 
tic  adstnngent,  mostly  given  to  the  hys-  tura  murtis  in  spiritu  talis-  tinctura  martis 
lerical  epilepsy  of  young  women,  which  cum  spiritu  satis :  and  lately  known  by  the 
arises  from  irregularity  in  the  menstrual  name  of  tinctura  ferri  muriati.  "  Take  of 
discharge.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid-  subcarbonate  of  iron,  half  a  pound;  mu- 
drachm  to  two  drachms.  riatic  acid,  a  pint;  rectified  spirit,  three 

Tinctura  cinchona.  Tincture  of  cin-  pints."  Po  n- the  acid  upon  the  carbonate 
chona.  Formerly  known  by  the  name  of  of  iron  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  shake  it  oc- 
tinctura  corticis  peruviani  simplex-  "Take  dsionally  for  three  days.  Set  it  by,  that 
of  lance. leaved  cinchona  bars,  powdered,  the  faeces,  it  there  be  any,  may  subside  ; 
seven  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints."  then  pour  off  the  solution,  and  add  the 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain  spirit.  Mr.  Cline  strongly  recommends 
The  dose  is  from  a  drachm  to  half  a  fluid-  this  in  ischuria  and  many  diseases  of  the 
ounce.     For  its  virtues  see  Cinchona.  kidneys  and  urinary  passages.     The   dose 

Tinctura  cinchov*'  tomposita.  Com-  is  from  ien  to  twenty  drops.  It  is  a  good 
pound  tinctura  of  cinchona.  "Take  of  chalybeate,  and  serviceable  against  most 
lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  powdered,  diseases  of  debility  without  fever, 
two  ounces  ;  orange-peel,  dried,  an  ounce  Tinctura  gentiana  composita  Com- 
and  half;  serpentary-rooi,  bruised,  three  pound  tincture  of  gentian.  Formerly  call- 
drachms  ;  saffron,   a   drachm;    cochineal,   ed    tinctura   amara.      "Take    of   gentian 


powdered,  two  scruples;  proof  spirit, 
twenty  fluidounces  "  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
one  fluiddra<  hm  to  half  an  ounce.  For  its 
virtues  see  Cinchona 

Tinctura  cinnamomi.     Tincture  of  cin- 
namon     Formerly  called   aqua  ciunumomi 


root,  sliced,  two  ounces ;  orange-peel, 
dried,  an  ounce;  cardamom-seeds,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints." 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  one  fluiddrachm  to  two 
drachms.  For  its  virtues  see  Gentiana- 
Tinctura  guaiaci.     Tincture  of  guaia- 


fortis.  "  Take  of  c.nnamon  bark,  bruised,  cum.  "Take  of  guaiacum  gum  resin, 
three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints"  half  a  pound;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints." 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days.  The  dose  is  Macerate  lor  fourteen  days,  and  strain, 
from  a  fluiddrachm  to  three  drachms  or  This  tincture,  which  possesses  all  the  ac- 
more.  tive  pans  of  tins  peculiar  vegetable  matter, 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  comfosita.  Com-  's  now  first  introduced  into  the  London 
pound  tincture  of  cinnamon  Formerly  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  is  from  one  fluid- 
called  tinctura  aromatica.  "  Take  of  cm-  drachm  to  two  drachms.  For  its  virtues 
namon  bark,  bruised,   six  drachms;  car-    see  Guaiacum. 

damom  seeds,  bruised,  three  drachms;  long  Tinctura  guaiaci  amjioniata.  Ammo- 
pepper,  powdered,  ginger-root,  sliced,  of  niated  tincture  of  guaiacum.  Formerly 
each  two  drachms;  proofspirit.  two  pints."  called  tinctura  guaiacina  volutins  "Take 
Macerate  for  fourteen  day 9,  and  strain,  of  guaiacum  gum  resin,  powdered,  four 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm  to  ounces;  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  a 
two  drachms  or  more.  P>nt  and    half."      Macerate   for    fourteen 

Tinctura  digitalis  T'mcure  of  fox-  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one 
glove  "Take  of  fox-glove  leaves,  dried,  fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms, 
four  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Ma-  Tinctura  iieliebori  nigri.  Tincture  of 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This  black  hellebore  Formerly  called  tinctura 
tincture  is  introduced  in  the  London  Pilar-  mdampodii  "Take  of  black  hellebore- 
macopocia  as  possessing  the  properties  of  root,  sliced,  four  ounces  ;  proofspirit,  two 
the  plant  in  a  convenient,  uniform,  and  pints."  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
permanent  form  ;  it  is  a  saturated  tincture,  strain.  'I  he  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm 
and  in  the  same  proportions  h  s  been  long  to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues  consult  Eel- 
used    in    general    practice.     The    dose    is    leborus  niger. 

from  ten  to  forty  minims.  For  its  virtues  Tinctura  humum.  Tincture  of  hop. 
see  Digitalis.  "Take  of  hops,  five  ounces;  proofspirit, 

Tinctura  ferri  atwmontati.  Tincture  two  pints.'  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
of  amnioniated  iron,  formerly  called  tine-  strain.  Various  modifications  of  the  prepa- 
iura  ferri  ammoniucalis-  tinctura  forum  ralionsofihis  bitter  have,  lately  beenstiong- 
martiatium,  tinctura  murtis mytmchti.  "Tuke  ly  recommended  by  Mr.  Freke,  (Obser- 
of  ammoniated  iron,  fom-  ounces;  proof  vations  on  Humulus  Lupulus,)  and  em- 
spirit,  a  pint."  Digest  and  strain.  This  ployed  by  many  practitioners,  who  bel'eve 
is  a  niostexcelleiu'chalvbealeinaU  atonic   that  it  unites  sedative  and  tonic  powers, 
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and  thus  forms  a  useful  combination.  The  drops,  to  half  a  fluiddrachm.    For  its  vir- 

dose    is   fiom    half   a    fluiddrachm    to    a  toes  see  Opium. 

drachm.  See  Humulua  Tinctura  rhei.     Tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Tinctura  hyosciami  Tincture  of  hen-  Formerly  known  by  the  names  of  tinctura 
bane.  ''Take  of  henbane  leaves,  dried,  rhabarburi,  and  tinctura  rhabarban apintuo- 
four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pinls."  Ma-  sa  "Take  of  rhubarb-root,  sliced,  two 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  That  ounces;  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  an  ounce 
the  henbane  itself  .s  narcotic  is  abundant-  and  half;  saffron,  two  drachms;  proof 
ly  proved,  that  the  same  power  is  also  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate  for  fourteen 
found  in  its  tincture  is  also  certain,  but  to  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
produce  the  same  effects  requires  a  much  fluidounce  to  an  ounce  and  half.  For  its 
larger  dose.  In  some  of  the  statements  virtues  see  Bhubarbarum. 
made  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon-  Tihctura  iihei  comtosita.  Compound 
don  a  different  opinion  has  been  given,  and  tincture  of  rhubarb.  Formerly  called  tinc- 
twenty-five  drops  have  been  considered  as  turn  rhubarbari  composita.  "Take  of  rhu- 
equivalent  to  twenty  of  tincture  of  opium;  barb-root,  sliced,  two  ounces;  liquorice- 
it  does  not  produce  costiveness,  or  the  sub-  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  ginger-root, 
sequent  confusion  of  head  which  follows  sliced,  saffron,  of  each  two  drachms ;  wa- 
the  use  of  opium,  and  will  therefore  be,  ter,apim,  proof  spirit,  twelve  fluidounces." 
even  if  its  powers  be  weaker,  of  consider-  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain, 
able  use.  The  dose  is  trom  ten  minims  This  is  a  mild  stomachic  aperient.  The 
to  one  fluiddrachm.  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  an  ounce 

Tinctura  jalaps.  Tincture  of  jalap,  and  half. 
Formerly  called  tinctura  jahtpii.  "  Take  Tinctura  scilljb.  Tincture  of  squills, 
of  jalap-root,  powdered,  eight  ounces;  "Take  of  squdls-root,  fresh  dried,  four 
proof  spirit,  two  pints"  Macerate  for  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints"  Mace- 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  rate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  vir- 
from  one  fluiddrachm  to  half  an  ounce.  For  lues  of  the  squill  (see  Scilla)  reside  in 
its  virtues  see  Jalapa.  this  tincture,    which   is    administered    in 

Tinctura  kino.  Tincture  of  kino,  doses  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a  fluid- 
"Take  of  kino,  powdered,   three  ounces  ;  drachm. 

proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate  for  four-  Tinctura  senn;e.  Tincture  of  senna, 
teen  days,  and  strain.  All  the  adstrin-  Formerly  called  elixir  salutis  "  Take  of 
gency  of  kino  is  included  in  this  prepara-  senna-leaves,  three  ounces;  carraway- 
tion.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm  seeds,  three  drachms;  cardamom -seeds, 
to  two  drachms.     See  Kino.  bruised,  a  drachm;  raisins,  stoned,  four 

Tinctura  lyttjs.  Tincture  of  blister-  ounces;  proof  sprit,  two  pints."  Macerate 
ing  fly  Formerly  called  tinctura  canthari-  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  carmma- 
dis: — tinctura  canthari  dum.  "Take  of  tive,  aperient,  and  purgative  in  doses  from 
blistering  flies,  bruised,  three  drachms ;  two  drachms  to  u  fluidounce.  See  Senna. 
proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Macerate  for  Tinctura  skrpentari/e.  Tincture  of 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  In  the  lastedi-  serpentary.  Formerly  called  tinctura  ser- 
tion  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  pentarix  virginiunte.  "  Take  of  serpenta- 
colouring  matter  of  the  former  preparation  ry  root,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
is  omitted  as  useless,  and  that  of  the  fly  pints."  Macerate  for  fourteen  day9,  and 
increased.  It  is  a  very  acrid,  diuretic,  and  strain.  This  tincture  possesses,  in  addition 
stimulating  preparation,  which  should  al-  to  the  virtues  of  the  spirit,  those  of  the 
ways  be  administered  with  great  caution  serpentarise.  The  dose  is  from  half  afluid- 
from  its  known  action  on  the  parts  of  gene-  drachm  to  two  drachms.  See  Serpentaria. 
ration.  In  chronic  eruptions  on  the  skin,  Tinctura  Valeriana.  Tincture  of  va- 
and  dropsical  diseases  of  the  aged,  it  is  lerian.  Formerly  called  tinctura  va/eriuna 
often  very  useful  when  other  medicines  simplex.  "  Take  of  valerian-root,  four 
have  been  inert.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints."  Mace- 
fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms.  rate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.     A  use- 

Tinctura  mihkd.b.  Tincture  of  myrrh,  ful  antispasmodic  in  conjunction  with 
"  Take  of  myrrh,  bruised,  three  ounces;  others.  The  dose  is  from  balf  a  fluid- 
rectified  spirit,  twenty-two  fluidounces;  drachm  to  two  drachms.  See  Valeriana. 
water,  a  pint  and  half."  Macerate  for  Tinctura  valerians  ammoniat.b.  Am- 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  moniaied  tincture  of  valerian.  Formerly 
half  a  fluiddrachm  to  a  drachm.  For  its  called  tinctura  vuleriance  vulatilis.  "Take 
virtues  see  Myrrha.  of  valenan-roo  ,    four   ounces;    aromatic 

Tinctura  opii.  Tincture  of  opium,  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints."  Macerate 
"  Take  of  hard  opium,  pov;dered,  two  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  strong 
ounces  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two  pints."  antispasmodic  and  stimulating  tincture. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluiddrachm  to  two 
The  dose  is  from  ten  minims ,  or  twenty  drachms. 
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Tikctcha  vebatbi.  A  very  active 
alterative,  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
epilepsy  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  lis 
administration  requires  great  caution  ; 
the  white  hellebore  being  a  powerful 
poison. 

Tinctuba  zTxziBEBis.  Tincture  of 
ginger.  "  Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced, 
tw  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints." 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A 
stimulating  carminative.  The  dose  is  from 
a  Huiddrachm  to  three  drachms. 

Tincture  of  aloes.     See  Tinctura  aloes. 

Tine t  re  of  assafattida.  See  Tinctura 
assafatida. 

Tincture  of  black  hellebore.  See  Tine- 
turn  hellebori  nigri. 

Tincture  of  blistering  fly.  See  Tinctura 
lyttx. 

Tincture  of  calumba.  See  Tinctura  ca- 
lumbx. 

Tincture  of  capsicum.  See  Tinctura 
capsici. 

Tincture  of  cardamom.  See  Tinctura 
cardamomi. 

Tincture  of  cascarilla.  See  Tinctura 
aucariUte. 

Tincture  of  castor.  See  Tinctura  cas- 
torei 

Tincture  of  catechu.  See  Tinctura  ca- 
techu. 

Tincture  of  cinchona.  See  Tinctura  cin- 
chona. 

Tincture  of  cinnamon.  See  Tinctura  cin- 
numomi 

Tincture  of  fox-glove.  See  Tinctura  digi- 
talis. 

Tincture  of  guaiaenm.  See  Tinctura 
guuiaci 

Tincture  of  guaiacum,  ammoniated.  See 
Tinctura  guuiaci  ammoniati- 

Tincture  of  ginger.  See  Tinctura  zinzi- 
beris. 

Tincture  of  henbane.  See  Tinctura  hy- 
osciami. 

Tincture  of  hops.  See  Tinctura  hu- 
muli. 

Tincture  of  jalap.  See  Tinctura  ja- 
lapii. 

Tincture  of  kino.     See  Tinctura  kino. 

Tincture  of  myrrh.  See  Tinctura 
myrrhte 

Tincture    of  opium.      See   Tinctura  opii. 

Tincture  of  orange-peel.  See  Tinctura 
aurantii. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb.     See  Tinctura  rhei. 

Tincture  of  senna.       See  Tinctura  seniue. 

Tincture  of  serpentary.  See  Tinctura 
serpentarite 

Tincture  of  squills.  See  Tinctura 
scil/te. 

Tincture  of  valerian.  See  Tinctura  va- 
lerianx. 

Tincture  of  valerian,  ammoniated.  See 
Tinctura  valerians  ammoniata. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  aloes.  See  Tinc- 
tura aloes  composita. 


Tincture,    compound,    of   benzoin.      See 
Tinctura  benzini  composita. 

Tincture,    compound     of   camphor.     See 
Tinctura  cumphore  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cardamom  See 
Tinctura  cardamomi  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See 
Tinctura  cinnumomi  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinchona.  See 
Tinctura  cinchonx  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  gentian.  See 
Tinctura  gentianx  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  rhubarb.  See 
Tinctura  rhaburbari  composita. 

TINEA  CAPITIS.  {Tinea,  from  leneo, 
to  hold  )  The  s  aid-head.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  locales  and  order 
dialyses  of  Cullen  ;  characterised  by  small 
ulcers  at  the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the  head, 
which  produce  a  friable  white  crust. 

Tin-glass.     See  Bismuth. 

TINNITUS  AURIUM.  See  Pam- 
cusis. 

TITANIUM.  This  is  a  lately  disco- 
vered  metal  It  was  first  noticed  by 
Macgregor  as  existing  in  the  state  of  an 
oxid,  mixed  with  iron,  manganese,  and  si- 
lex,  in  a  greyish  black  sand  fouud  in  the 
vale  nf  Menachan  in  Cornwall,  and  thence 
named  menachanite,  or  oxid  of  titanium, 
combined  with  iron.  It  has  since  been 
discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  an  ore  named 
titanite,or  oxid  of  titanium,  combined  with 
lime  and  silex.  This  ore  is  generally  met 
with  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms,  not 
longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  co» 
lour  is  a  yellowish  red,  or  blackish  brown; 
it  is  opaque  and  of  an  imperfect  lustre.  It 
bre.iks  wiih  a  foliated,  uneven,  or  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  exists  also  in  an  ore 
called  red  schorl  of  Hungary,  or  red  oxid 
of  titanium.  This  ore,  which  is  found  ge- 
nerally crystallized  in  rectangular  prisms, 
is  of  a  brownish  red  colour;  and  its  tex- 
ture foliated.  la  all  these  ores  titanium 
exists  in  the  state  of  an  oxid. 

Properties  of  titanium. — Titanium  has 
been  only  obtained  in  very  small  aggluti- 
nated grains.  It  is  of  a  red-yellow  and 
crystalline  texture,  brittle  and  extremely 
refractory.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
4.2;  when  broken  wiih  a  hammer  while 
yet  hot  from  its  recent  reduction  it  shows 
a  change  of  colours  of  purple,  violet,  and 
blue.  In  very  intense  heat  it  is  volatilized. 
Most  of  the  acids  have  a  striking  ac-  A 
tion  on  this  metal.  Nitric  acid  has  little 
effect  upon  it.  It  is  very  oxidable  by  the 
muriatic  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  the 
alkalies.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  converts  it 
into  a  white  powder.  Sulphuric  acid  when 
boiled  upon  it  is  partly  decomposed.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  infusible  metals.  It  does 
not  combine  with  sulphur,  but  it  may  be 
united  to  phosphorus.  It  does  not  alloy 
w  ith  copper,  lead,  or  arsenic,  but  cambines 
with  iron. 
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Method  of  obtaining  titanium. — It  is  ex- 
treme ly  difficult  to  reduce  the  oxid  of  tita- 
nium to  the  me'allic  state.  However,  the 
experiments  of  Klapioth,  Hecht  and 
Vauquelin,  have  proved  its  reducibility. 
According  to  the  two  latter,  one  part  of 
oxid  of  titanium  is  to  be  melted  with  six 
of  potash;  the  mass  when  cold  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  water.  A  white  precipitate 
will  be  formed  which  is  carbonate  of  tita- 
nium. This  carbonate  is  then  made  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  the  mixture  is  put  into 
a  crucible  filled  with  charcoal  powder  and 
a  liule  alumme.  The  whole  is  then  ex- 
posed for  a  few  hours  to  the  action  of  a 
strong  heat.  The  metallic  titanium  will  be 
found  in  a  blackish  pufled-up  substance, 
possessing  a  metallic  appearance. 

Tithymalus.  (From  TtrBoc,  a  dug,  and 
/k*aoc,  tender;  so  called  from  its  smooth 
leaves  and  milky  juice.)  Spurge.  Two 
plants  are  directed  for  medicinal  purposes 
by  this  name.  See  Tithymalus  pu>ulios 
and  Esula  minor. 

Tithymalus  cypahissius.  See  Esula 
minor. 

Tithymalus  rARAtros.  Sea  spurge. 
Every  purr  of  this  plant,  Euphorbia  ]  ara- 
tius  of  Linnaeus,  is  violently  cathartic  and 
irritating,  inflaming  the  raouii  and  fauces. 
It  is  seldom  employed  in  the  practice  of 
this  country;  but  where  it  is  used  vinegar 
is  recommended  to  correct  its  irritating 
power. 

Tithymel.ba.     See  Thymelcea. 

Tittillicum.  (From  tilillo,  to  tickle; 
so  called  from  its  being  easily  tickled.) 
The  arm-pit. 

Toadflax.    See  Linaria. 

Tobacco.     See  Nicotiana. 

Tobacco,  English      See  Nicotiana  minor. 

Tobacco,  Viiginian      See  J\ricotiana. 

TOES.  Digiti  pedis.  They  consist  of 
three  distinct  bones  disposed  in  rows  called 
phalanges,  or  ranks  of  the  toes.  The  great 
toe  has  but  two  phalanges;  the  others  have 
three  ranks  of  bones,  which  have  nothing 
particular,  only  the  joints  are  made  round 
and  free,  formed  by  a  round  head  on  one 
bone,  and  by  a  pretty  deep  hollow  for  re- 
ceiving it,  in  the  one  above  it. 

Tolu  balsam.  See  Balsamum  Toluta- 
num. 

Toluifeha    balsamum.      The    systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  tiie  Tolu 
| balsam.     See  Balsamum  Tolutarmm 

Tolutanum  halsamum.  See  Balsamum 
Tolutanum. 

Tomeium.  (From  tifx\mt  to  cut.)  An 
incision-knife. 

Tomentitia.  (From  tomentum,  a  flock 
of  wool ;  so  called  from  its  soft  coat.)  Cot- 
ton-weed. 

TOMENTUM  CEREBRI.  (Tomen- 
turn,  a  flock  of  wool.)  The.  small  vessels 
that  penetrate  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain,  from  the  pia  mater,  which,  when 


separated  from  the  brain,  and  adhering  to 
the  pia  mater,  give  it  u  flocky  appearance 

'IONIC  SPASM.  (Spasmus  toniau. 
Toffjut,  from  rnvu>,  to  pull  or  draw  )  Cm- 
traclura  a  spasmo.  A  rigid  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  without  relaxation,  as  in  tris- 
mus, tetanus,  &c       See  Tetunus. 

TONICS  (JHetHcamenta  tonica,  from 
Toveai,  to  strengthen )  Medicines  which 
increase  the  u>ne  of  the  muscular  fibre ; 
such  as  stimulants,  adstringents,  &c. 

TONGUE.  Lingua.  A  soft  fleshy 
viscus,  very  moveable  in  every  direction, 
situated  interiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste. 
It  is  divided  into  a  base,  body,  and  buck, 
an  inferior  surface,  and  two  lateral  parts. 
It  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  row  red 
by  a  nervous  membrane,  on  which  are  a 
great  number  of  nervous  pap  1  la:,  particu- 
larly at  the  apex  and  lateral  parts;  the 
rete  mucosum,  and  epidermis.  The  arte- 
lies  of  t lie  tongue  are  branches  of  the  ra- 
nine  and  labial,  The  veins  empty  them- 
selves in'o  the  great  lingual,  which  proceed 
to  the  exv  rnal  iiiguLr.  The  nerves  come 
IV  ni  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  fifth  pair. 
The  use  of  tins  organ  is  for  chewing,  swal- 
lowing, sucking,  and  tasting.  See  also 
Taste 

TONSILS.  TonsilUe.  Amygdala  Tola. 
Toles.  Tolles  Two  oblong,  sub-oval 
giands,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fauces,  and  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  by  twelve  or  more  large  excre- 
tory dur;iB 

Tooth.      See  Teeth. 

Toothache      See    Odontalgia. 

TOPHUS.  {Toph,  Hebrew.)  Epipo- 
roma.  The  concretion  on  the  teeth  or  in 
the  join's  of  gouty  people.     Also  gravel. 

TOPICA.  (1-i-on;  tottoc,  a  pla.e.)  Me- 
dicines applied  to  a  particular  place. 

Topixahia.  A  species  of  tumour  in  the 
skui  of  the  head. 

Toiuilaii.  (From  torqiwo,  to  twist.) 
The  tourniquet  ;  a  bandage  to  check  he- 
morrhages after  wounds  or  amputations. 

TORCULAR  HEROPH1L1  (Toreu- 
lar,  from  torqueo,  to  twist.)  Lechencon. 
Lenos  The  press  of  llerophilus.  That 
place  wh«re  the  lour  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  meet  together,  first  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Herophilus,  the  anatomist. 

Tonnvi.icM     officinale  {TordylUum 

quasi  tortihum,  from  torqueo,  to  twist ;  so 
named  from  is  tortuous  branches)  The 
systematic  name  of  the  officinal  seseli  ere- 
ticum.     See  Seseli  creticum- 

Tormentil     See  Tormentilla. 

TORMENTILLA.  (From  tormentum, 
pain  ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  relieve 
pain  in  the  teeth.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  lcosandria.     Order,  Monogynia 

2.  The  pharmacopaial  name  of  the  hep- 
taphyllum.       Contolida    rubra.       Common 
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terraentil,  or  upright  septfoil.  Tormen-  TRABECULA.  (Trabecula,  a  small 
tilla  erecta  of  Linnaeus  .—cunle  erectiwculo,  beam  )  This  word  is  mostLy  applied  by 
folris  sessilibus.  The  root  is  the  only  par',  anatomists  to  the  small  medullary  fibres 
of  the  plant  which  is  used  medicinally  :  of  the  brain,  which  constitute  the  commis- 
it  has  a  strong  styptic  taste,  but  imparts  no    sures. 

peculiar  sapid  flavour:  it  has  been  long  TRACHEA.  (So  called  from  its  rough- 
held  in  estimation  as  a  powerful  adstrin-  ness ;  from  Tgtf^vc,  rough.)  The  wind- 
gent;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  this  pipe.  The  trachta  is  a  cartilaginous  and 
way,  it  has  been  substituted  for  oak-bark  membranous  canal,  through  which  the  air 
in  the  tanning ->f  skins  for  leather.  Tor-  passes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper  part, 
incntil  is  ordered  in  the  pulvis  crete  compo-  which  is  called  the  larynx,  is  composed  of 
situs  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  five  cartilages.     The  uppermost  and  small- 

ToniwKN-riLLA  erecta.  The  systematic  est  of  these  cartilages,  is  placed  over  the 
name  of  the  upright  septfoil.  See  Tor-  glottis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  is  called 
mentillu.  epiglottis,  as  closing   the   passage   to  the 

TORMINA.  Gripes.  Pains  in  the  lungs  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  sides 
bowels.  of  the    larynx   are  composed  of  the  two 

TORPOR.  A  numbness,  or  deficient  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  of  a  very 
sensation.  complex  figure,  not  easy  to  be  described. 

Torticollis.  (From  torqneo,  to  twist,  The  anterior  and  larger  part  of  the  larynx 
and  collum,  the  neck.)     The  wry  neck.  is  made  up  of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which 

ToBTtnu  ossis.     The  locked  jaw.  is  called  thyroides  or  scutiformis,  from  its 

Torv  ho.n  a.     See  Bonus  Hcnricus.  being  shaped  like  a  buckler  :  and  the  other 

TOUCH.  Tcictii3.  The  sensation  by  cricoides  or  annularis,  from  its  resembling 
which  we  perceive  any  thing  that  is  ap-  a  ring.  Both  these  cartilages  may  be  felt 
plied  to  the  skin.  The  organ  of  touch  is  immediately  under  the  skin,  at  the  fore 
formed  by  the  nervous  papillae,  which  are  part  of  the  thorax;  and  the  thyroides,  by 
situated  all  over  the  skin,  but  more  espe-    its  convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called 


cially  at  the  points  of  the  fingers. 
Touch-me  not.     See  Noli  me  tangere. 
Touch-wood.     See  Jlgaricus. 
TOURNIQUET.      (French,    from   tour- 


the  pomum  adami,  which  is  usually  more 
considerable  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
subject. 

All  these  cartilages  are  united  to  each 


ner,  to  turn.)  An  instrument  used  for  other  by  means  of  very  elastic  ligamentous 
slopping  the  flow  of  blood  into  a  limb.  fibres;    and  are  enabled  by  the  assistance 

Toxitaiua  macasakiensis.  An  Indian  of  their  several  muscles,  to  dilate  or  con- 
poison,  obtained  from  a  tree  hitherto  tract  the  passage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  per- 
undescribed  by  any  medical  botanist,  form  that  variety  of  motion  which  seems  to 
known  by  the  name  of  Boas-upas  ;  it  is  a  point  out  the  larynx.as  the  principal  org.tn 
native  of  South  America.  Concerning  of  the  voice;  for  when  the  air  passes  out 
this  plant  various  and  almost  incredible  through  a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it  produces 
particulars  have  been  related,  both  in  an-   no  sound. 

cient  and  modern  times ;  some  of  them  These  cartilages  are  moistened  by  a 
true,  others  probably  founded  on  supersti-  mucus,  which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  na- 
tion. Rumphius  testifies  that  he  had  not  nuie  glans  situated  near  them.  The  upper 
met  with  any  other  more  dreadful  produc-  part  of  the  trachea,  and.  the  cricoid  and 
ed  from  any  vegetable-  And  he  adds,  that  thyroid  cartilages,  are  in  some  measure 
this  poison,  of  which  the  Indians  boast,  covered  anteriorly  by  a  considerable  body, 
was  much  more  terrible  to  the  Dutch  than  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  glandular 
any  warlike  instrument.  He  likewise  says,  structure,  and  from  its  situation  is  called 
it  is  his  opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  same  na-  the  thyroid  gland,  though  its  excretory 
tural  order  if  not  of  the  same  genus  as  the  duct  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  or  its 
cestrum.  real  use  astertained.     The  glottis  is  en- 

ToxicoDENnntTM.  (From  vcj-Dtcv,  a  poi-  tirely  covered  by  a  very  fine  membrane, 
son,  and  JWgov,  a  tree.)  The  poison-tree,  which  is  moistened  by  a  constant  supply  of 
which  is  so  noxious  that  no  insects  ever  a  watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx  the  ca- 
come  near  it.  nal  begins  to  take  the  name  of  trachea  or 

TOXICOLOGY.  (Toxicologic!,  from  aspera  arteria,  and  extends  from  thence  as 
To^ov,  an  arrow  or  bow  ;  because  the  darts  far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebrae  of 
of  the  ancients  were  usually  besmeared  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two 
with  some  poisonous  substance  ;  and  xoj-oc,  branches,  which  are  the  right  and  left 
a  discourse.)  A  dissertation  on  poisons,  bronchial  tube.  Each  of  these  bronchia 
See  Poison.  ramifies  through  the  substance  of  thai  lobe 

TOXICUM.  (From  «rc£cv,  an  arrow,  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  by 
which  was  sometimes  poisoned.)  Any  an  infinite  number  of  branches,  which  are 
deadly  poison.  formed  of  cartilages  separated  from  each 

Toxitesia.  The  artimesia  or  mug-  other  like  those  of  the  trachea,  by  an 
wort.  intervening  membranous  and  ligamontary 
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substance.  Each  of  these  cartilages  is  of  trans*crsaliscervicis  and  of  the  three  supe- 
an  ang  lar  figure;  and  as  they  become  rior  dorsal,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  middle 
gradually  less  and  less  in  their  diameter,  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  pi 
the  lower  ones  are  in  some  measure  rect  iv-  Thacheuiphyma.  (From  Tjst^n^oj,  lin- 
ed into  those  above  them,  when  ihe  lungs,  throat,  and  $v(*tt-,  a  tumour.)  A  bWelling 
after  being  inflated,  gradually  collapse  by  of  the  bronchial  glund. 
the  air  being  pushed  out  from  them  in  ex-  Tkachelos.  (From  Tg*^ut,  rough,  be- 
piratiou.  As  the  branches  of  the  bronchi  I  cause  of  the  rough  cartilages  )  The  wind- 
become  more  minute,  their  cartilages  be-    pipe. 

come  more  and  more  angular  and  mem-  TRACHEOTOMY  (Tracheotomia,  from 
branous,  till  at  length  they  become  per-  -r^a^uc,  rough,  and  tifAvai,  to  cut.)  I,uryngo- 
fectly  membranous,  and  at  last  become  tomtn  A  synonym  of  bronchotomy.  See 
invisible.     The  trachea  is  furnished   with    Bonchotomu 

fleshy  or  muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  TRACHOMA.  (From  Tga^uc,  rough.) 
pass  through  its  whole  extent  longitudi-  An  asperity  in  the  internal  superfuesof 
nally,  while  the  others  are  carried  round  it  the  eyelid.  The  effects  are  a  violent  oph- 
in  a  circular  direction,  so  that  by  the  con-  thalmia,  rud  a  severe  pain,  as  often  as  the 
traction  or  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  it  is  eyelid  moves.  The  species  are, 
enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen  itself,  and  1.  Trocoma  sabulosum,  from  sand  falling 
likewise  to  dilate  or  contract  the  diameter  between  the  eye  and  the  eyelid  of  persons 
of  its  passage  The  trachea  and  its  travelling,  blown  by  a  high  wind ;  this 
branches,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are  happens  chiefly  in  sabulous  situations,  and 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  small  may  be  prevented  by  spectacles  for  the 
glands  which  are  lodged  in  their  cellular  purpose,  or  by  guarding  against  the  flights 
substance,  and  discharge  a  mucous  fluid  on  of  sand  by  .  overing  the  eyes, 
the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes.  2   Trachoma   carunculosum,  which  arises 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keep-  from  caruncles,  or  fleshy  verucac,  growing 
ing  it  constantly  open, afford  a  free  passage  in  the  internal  superfices  of  the  eyelid, 
to  the  air  which  we  are  obliged  to  be  in-  This  sp  cies  of  the  trachoma  is  called  mo- 
cessantly  respiring;  and  its  membranous  rum  palpebrse  interna,  because  the  tuber- 
part,  by  being  capable  of  contraction  or  culous  internal  superfices  appears  of  a 
dilatation,  enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  livid  red  like  a  mulberry  Others  call 
the  air  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  these  curunculae  pladoroies. 
with  more  or  less  velocity,  as  may  be  re-  3.  Trachoma  herpeticum,  which  are  hard 
quired  in  singing  and  declamation.  This  pustules  in  the  internal  superfices  of  the 
membranous  structure  of  the  trachea  pos-  eyelids.  This  is  also  called  fycosis,  and 
teriorly,  seems  likewise  to  assist  in  the  de-  palpebra  ficosa,  from  its  resemblance  to 
scent  of  the  food,  by  preventing  that  impe-  granulated  substances  in  a  cut  fig.  With 
diment  to  its  passage  down  the  oesophagus,  the  Greeks  it  is  nominated  atomablepharon, 
which  might  be  expected,  if  I  he  cartilages    or  proptoris. 

be  complete  rngs.  The  trachea  receives  Trugucunth  gum.  See  Tragacantha. 
its  arteries  from  the  carotid  and  subclavian  TltAGACANTHA  (From  Tga^oc,  a 
arteries,  and  its  veins  pass  mo  the  j  igu-  goat,  and  aitavS-ct,  a  thorn  ;  so  caileu  from 
lars.  Its  nerves  arise  from  the  recurrent  its  pods  resembling-  the  goat's  beard.) 
branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  from  the  Goat's  thorn.  Milk  vetch.  Spina  liivci. 
cervical  plexus  Astragitlus  aculeatus.      We    are   indebted 

Thachelagra.  (From  -rgt^DAo;,  the  to  a  French  traveller  of  the  name  of  Oli- 
throat,  and  <*>§»,  a  setaure.)  The  gout  in  vier  for  the  discovery  that  the  gum  traga- 
the  neck.  canth  of  commerce,  is  the  produce  of  aspe- 

Tiiachelitjm.  (From  Tgot^fAoc,  the  cies  of  astragultis  not  before  known.  He 
throat;  so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  dis-  describes  it  under  the  name  of  astragultis 
eases  of  the  throat.)  I'he  herb  throat  wort,  verus,  being  different  both  from  A.  truga- 
TRACHELO.  (From  r£*%»\os,  the  r.antha  of  Linnaeus,  and  from  the  A  gum- 
neck  )  Names  compounded  of  Ins  word  miferaof  Labillardiere.  It  grows  in  the 
belong  to  muscles  winch  are  aitached  to  North  of  Persia.  Gum  tragacanth,  or 
the  neck;  as  the  gl,in  dragant,  (which  is  forced   from  this 

Tkackelocele.  (From  i^ct^itx,  the  plant  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  is 
wind-pipe,  and  hhkh,  a  tumour)  A  wen  concreted  into  irregular  lumps  or  vermi- 
or  tumour  upon  die  trachea.  eular  pieces,  bent  into  a  rariety  of  shapes, 

TRACHELO-MASTOIDEUS.  A  mus-  and  larger  or  smaller  proportions,  accord- 
cle  situated  on  the  ntck,  which  assists  the  ing  to  the  size  of  the  wound  from  which  it 
complexus,  but  pulls  he  head  more  to  o-e  issues,)  differs  from  all  other  known  gums 
side.  It  is  the  complexus  minor  sru  mas-  in  imparting  to  a  very  large  quantity  of  wa- 
toideus  lateralis  of  Winslow.  Trachelomas-  tera  thick  and  glutinous  consistence.  The 
toidien  of  Dumas.  It  arises  from  the  trans-  demulcent  qualities  of  this  gum  are  to  In- 
verse processes  of  the  five  inferior  cervical  considered  us  similar  to  those  of gumarabic 
vertebrae,  where  it  is  connected  with  the   It  is  seldom  given  alone^but  frequently  in 
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combination  with  more  powerful  medi- 
cines, especially  in  the  form  of  troches, 
for  which  it  is  peculiarly  w>  II  adapted: 
it  gives  name  to  an  officinal  powder,  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound  powder  of 
cerui 

TR.VG1CUS.  (Musculus  tragicus)  A 
propel-  m  scle  of  the  ear,  which  p. ills  the 
poi.i  of  tlie  tragus  a  little  forward. 

Tragjum.  (From  r£*yos,  a  goat;  so 
named  from  its  fil  hy  smell.)  Bastard  dit- 
tany. 

Tragocerus.  (From  t|*^oc,  a  goa>,  and 
*«g*c,  a  horn  ;  so  named  from  (he  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  horn  of  a 
goat.)      The  aloe. 

TR  \GOPOGON.  (From  <r/>*>ot,  a  goat, 
and  nmym,  a  beard;  so  called  because  its 
downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the  calyx, 
resembles  a  go  t's  beard  )  1  The  name 
of  a^enus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamia. 

2  The  pharmacopccul  name  of  the  com- 
mon goat's  beard.  The  young  stems  of 
this  pi  .nt,  Tragopogon  pratense  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and  are  a 
pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  The  root 
is  also  excellent,  and  was  formerly  used 
medicinally  as  a  diuretic. 

Tragopogon  pratense.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  goat's  beard.  See 
Tragopogon. 

Tragoptrum.  (From  Tp&yoc,  a  goat,  and 
fl-wgov,  wheat;  so  named  Irom  its  beard.) 
Buck-wheat. 

Thagorchis  (From  Tpxyce,  a  goat,  and 
•§/t'f>  a  testicle;  so  n  nicd  from  the  sop- 
posed  resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the  tes- 
ticles of  a  goat.)  A  species  of  orchis. 

TRAfiouiGANUM.  (From  Tga^oc,  a  goat, 
and  ogiyttvov,  marjoram;  so  called  because 
goats  .ire  fond  of  it.)  A  species  of  wild 
marjoram 

TitA';osEi.iNL-M.  (From  t§«j.oc,  a  goat, 
and  treA/vcv,  paisley;  named  trom  its  hairy 
coat  like  the  beard  of  a  goat.)  The  bur- 
net  saxifrage  was  so  called.  See  Pimpi- 
iiella. 

TRAGUS.  (Tga^oc,  a  goat;  so  called 
from  its  having  numerous  little  hairs,  or 
from  its  being  hairy  like  the  goat.)  A 
small  cartilaginous  eminence  of  the  auri- 
cula or  exiernal  ear,  placed  anteriorly,  and 
connected  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
helix.  It  is  beset  with  numerous  little 
hairs,  defending  in  some  measure  the  en- 
trance of  the  exiernal  auditory  passage. 

Tramis.  (Tga^/c  )  Raphe.  The  line 
which  divides  the  scrotum, and  runs  on  to 
the  anus 

TRANSFUSION.  (Transfusio,  from 
tram/undo,  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into 
another.)  The  transmission  of  blood  from 
one  animal  to  another  by  means  of  a  ca- 
nula. 

TRANSPIRATION.  (Transpiratio, from 
/iwis,  through,  and  epiro,  to  breathe.)  A 


6ynonym  of  perspiration.    See  Perspira- 
tion. 
TRANSUDATION.    The  same  as  per - 

sp'i.tion. 

TRANS  VEKSALIS    ABDOMINIS.      A 

muscle  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen  It  arises  internally  or  pos- 
teriorly from  the  cartilages  of  the  seven 
lower  ribs,  being  there  connected  with 
the  intercostals  and  diaphragm,  also  from 
the  transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  back  from  these  ot  the  four  upper 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  crista  ilii  and  from  p.;rt  of  Pou part's 
ligament,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  infe- 
rior bone  of  the  sternum,  and  almost  all 
the  length  of  the  Tinea  alba  Its  use  is  to 
support  and  compress  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera. 

Transversalis  anticus  primus.  See 
Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Trassversalis  cervicis.  See  Longissi- 
tnxis  dor  si. 

Transversalis  colli.  A  muscle,  situa- 
ted on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
which  turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
and  a  little  to  one  side. 

Transversalis  dorsi  See  JKultifidut 
spinx. 

Transversalis  major  colli.  See  Lon- 
gissimus  dor.ii. 

Transversalis  pedis  (Musculus  trans- 
versalis pedis.)  A  muscle  of  the  foot, 
which  it  contracts  by  bringing  the  great 
toe  and  the  two  outermost  toes  nearer  each 
other. 

TRANSVERSE  SUTURE.  Sutura  trans- 
versalis This  suture  runs  across  the  face, 
and  sinks  down  into  the  orbits,  joins  the 
bones  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  the  face ; 
but  with  so  many  irregularities  and  inter- 
ruptions, that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised 
as  a  suture. 

TRANSVERSO-sriXALE:..  See  Multifidus 
spince. 

TRANSVERSA  AURIS.  (Musculus 
transversus  uuris.)  A  muscle  of  the  exter- 
nal ear,  which  draws  the  upper  part  of  the 
conch;,  towards  the  helix. 

TRANSVERSUS  PERINjEL  (Musculus 
transversus  pei intei)  A  muscle  of  the  or- 
gans of  generation,  which  sustains  ,and 
keeps  the  perinaeum  in  its  proper  place. 

TRANSVERSIS       PERI.V.I51       ALTER.  Infe- 

rior  prostate  of  Win  slow.  A  small  muscle 
occasionally  found  accompanying  the  for- 
mer. 

Trapa  natans.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  nuxaquatica. 
See  '1'ribithis  aqvalicus. 

TRAPEZIUM.  (A  four-sided  figure; 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  first  bone 
of  the  second  row  of  .he  carpus. 

TRAPEZIUS  (Musculus  trapezius, 
from  Tp<L7rt£ios,  four-square;  so  named  from 
its  shape.)  Cucullavis.  A  muscle  situated 
immediately  un  f  the 
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posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  back.  It 
arises,  by  a  thick,  round,  and  short  tendon, 
from  the  lower  part  of  a  protuberance  in 
the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone  back- 
wards, and  from  the  rough  line  that  is 
extended  from  thence  towards  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  os  tempons,  and  by  a  thin 
membranous  tendon,  which  covers  part  of 
the  complexus  and  splenitis.  It  then  runs 
downwards  along  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  rises  tendi  sous  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  two  lowermost  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  being  in- 
separably united  to  its  fellow,  the  whole 
length  of  its  origin,  by  tendinous  fibres, 
which,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what 
is  called  ligamentum  colli,  or  the  cervical 
ligament.  It  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the 
broad  and  posterior  half  of  the  clavicle, 
tendinous  and  fleshy  into  one  half  of  the 
acromion,  and  into  almost  all  the  spine  of 
the  scapula. 

This  muscle  serves  to  move  the  scapula 
in  different  directions.  Its  upper  descend- 
ing fibres  pull  it  obliquely  upwards;  its 
middle  transverse  ones  pull  it  directly 
backwards;  its  inferior  fibres,  which  as- 
cend^ obliquely  upwards,  draw  it  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards. 

The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  acts  upon 
the  neck  and  head,  the  latter  of  which  it 
draws  backwards,  and  turns  upon  its  axis. 
It  likewise  concurs  with  other  muscles  in 
counteracting  the  flexion  of  the  head  for- 
wards. 

TRAPEZOIDES  OS.  The  second  bone 
of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  trapezium  or 
quadrilateral  geometrical  figure. 

Traumatic.  (From  rpav/mit,  a  wound.) 
Any  thing  relating  to  a  wound. 

Travellers,  joy.  See  Vitalba. 

Treacle.  See  Theriaca. 

Treacle,  mustard.  See  Thlaspi. 

Trefoil,  marsh.  See  Trifolium  paludo- 
sum. 

TREMOR.  An  involuntary  trembling 
of  parts. 

TREPAN.  Trephine.  An  instrument 
used  by  surgeons  to  remove  a  portion  of 
bone  from  the  skull. 

TREPHINE    See  Trepan. 

Triangularis.  See  Sternocostal  and  De~ 
pressor  anguli  oris. 

TniBULUS    AQ.UATICUS.       (Fr01Tl    TgtGot,  to 

vex,  an  instrument  of  war  to  be  thrown 
in  the  way  to  annoy  the  enemy's  horse  : 
hence  the  name  of  an  herb  from  its  resem- 
blance to  this  instrument.)  Nux  aquatica. 
The  fruit  of  the  trapa  nata  of  Linnaeus,  of 
a  quadrangular  and  somewhat  oval  shape, 
including  a  nut  of  a  sweet  farinaceous 
flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  chesnut, 
which  is  apt  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and 
produce  disease ;  a  poultice  of  thes.e  nuts 


is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  resolving  hard 
and  indolent  tumours. 

Tricacdalis.  (From  tret,  three,  and 
cauda,  a  tail.)  A  muscle  with  three 
tails. 

TRICEPS  ADDUCTOR  FEMORIS. 
(Triceps,  from  tres,  three,  and  caput,  a 
head;  having  three  heads)  Undtr  this 
appellation  are  comprehended  three  dis- 
tinct muscles.  See  Adductor  brevis,  longui, 
and  magnus  femoris. 

Triceps  auris.     See   Retrahentet  auris. 

TRICEPS  EXTENSOR  CUBITL  This 
muscle?  which  occupies  all  the  posterior 
part  of  the  os  humeri,  is  described  as  two 
distinct  muscles  by  Douglas,  and  as  three 
by  Winslow.  The  upper  part  of  its  long 
head  is  covered  by  the  deltoides  :  the  rest 
of  the  muscle  is  situated  immediately  un- 
der the  integuments. 

It  arises,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  three 
heads.  The  first,  or  long  head,  (the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  externus,  of  Douglas  ; 
anconeus  major,  of  Winslow,  as  it  is  call- 
ed,) springs  by  a  flat  tendon  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  near  its 
neck,  and  below  the  origin  of  the  teres  mi- 
nor. The  second  head,  (the  short  head  of 
the  biceps  externus  of  Douglas  ;  anconeus 
externus  of  Winslow),  arises  by  an  acute 
tendinous  and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  os  humeri,  at 
the  bottom  of  its  great  tuberosity.  The 
third  head,  (brachialis  externus  of  Doug- 
las ;  anconeus  internus  of  Winslow),  which 
is  the  shortest  of  the  three,  originates  by 
an  acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  the  back 
part  of  the  os  humeri,  behind  the  flat  ten- 
don of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  These  three 
portions  unite  about  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
so  as  to  form  one  thick  and  powerful  mus- 
cle, which  adheres  to  the  os  humeri  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  elbow,  where  it  be- 
gins to  form  a  broad  tendon,  which  after 
adhering  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
elbow,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  olecranon,  and  sends  off  a  great 
number  of  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the 
fascia  on  the  outer  part  of  the  fore-arm. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  the 
fore-arm. 

TRICHIASIS.  (From  vrf,  a  hair.) 
Trichia.  Trichosis.  Entropeon.  Disti- 
chiasis.  Dislrichiasis.  Capillitium.  Sis- 
tichia.  A  disease  of  the  eye-lashes,  in 
which  they  are  turned  in  towards  the  bulb 
of  the  eye. 

Thichismcs.  (From  6/>/|,  hair.)  A  spe- 
cies of  fracture  which  appears  like  a  hair, 
and  is  almost  imperceptible. 

TRICHOMA.  (From  t^/^«,  the  hair.) 
The  plaited  hair.  See  Plica  polonica. 

Trichomaxes.  (From  t?<xk>  hair,  and 
/uavoj,  thin,  lax;  so  called  because  it  re- 
sembles fine  hair)    Common  maiden-hair, 
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or  spleen-wort.  Aspleniutn  trichomanes  of 
.Linnaeus  : — frondibua  pinnatis,  pinnis  subro- 
tundis  crenatis.  This  plant  is  admitted 
into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia :  the 
leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  sweetish,  sub- 
adstringent  taste,  without  any  particular 
flavour:  they  are  esteemed  useful  in  disor- 
ders of  the  breast,  being  supposed  to  pro- 
mote the  expectoration  of  tough  phlegm, 
and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 

Trichosis.     See  Plica  polonica. 

TRICHURIS.  (From  <r/>/|,  a  hair.)  The 
long  hair-worm.     See  Worms. 

TRICUSPID  VALVES.  {Valvule  tri- 
cuspidea,  from  tres,  three,  and  cuapis,  a 
point;  so  called  from  their  being  three- 
qointed  )  The  name  of  the  three  valves 
situated  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery. 

Trifoil,  -water.     See  Trifolium  paludosum. 

Till  FOLIUM.  (From  tres,  three,  and 
folium,  a  leaf;  so  called  because  it  has 
three  leaves  on  each  stalk.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Pentandnu.  Order,  jriui,uSyraa. 
Trefoil. 

Tri folium  acetosum.  The  wood-sorrel 
was  so  called.     See  Lujula. 

Trifolium  aq.uaticum.  See  Trifolium 
paludosum. 

Trifolium  arvense.  Hare's-foot  trefoil 
or  lagopodium. 

Trifolium  aureum.  Herb  trinity ;  noble 
liver-wort. 

Trifolium  cabalunum.     Melilotus. 

Trifolium  cjeruleum.     Sweet  trefoil. 

Trifolium  falcatum.  The  Auricula 
muns.     See  Pilocella. 

Trifolium  fibrinum.  See  Trifolium 
paludosum. 

Trifolium  hepaticum.  See  Hepatica 
nobilis. 

Trifolium  mililotus  officinalis.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  officinal  melilot. 
See  Melilotus. 

Tbifolium  odoratum.     See  Melilotus. 

Trifolium  paludosum.  Trifolium  aqua- 
ticum.  Trifolium  fibrinum.  Menyanthes. 
Water-trefoil,  or  buck-bean.  Menganthes 
trifoliata  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis  ternatis.  The 
whole  plant  is  so  extremely  bitter,  that  in 
some  countries  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hops,  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquor. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  in  country  places 
as  an  active  eccoprotic  bitter  in  hydropic 
and  rheumatic  affections.  Cases  are  relat- 
ed of  its  j^ood  effects  in  some  cutaneous 
diseases  of  the  herpetic  and  seemingly 
can<eious  kind. 

TRIGEM1NI.  (Trigeminus,  from  tres, 
three,  and  geminus,  double ;  three  times 
double.)  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  are  divided  within  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  into  three  branches,  viz.  the  orbi- 
tal, superior,  and   inferior  maxillary.    The 


orbital  branch  is  divided  into  the  frontal, 
lachrymal,  and  nasal  nerves  ;  the  superior 
maxillary  into  the  sphxno-palatine,  poste- 
rior alveolar,  and  infra-orbital  nerves  ;  and 
the  inferior  maxillary  into  two  branches, 
the  internal  lingual,  and  one  more  properly 
called  the  inferior  maxillary. 

Trigonella  fgbnum  grjecum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  foenugrek.  See 
Fcenum  gracum. 

Trinitatis  herba.     See  Hepatica  nobilis. 

Trinity-herb.     See  Hepatica  nobilis. 

Tripastrum     apellidis.  Tripastrum 

archimedris.  A  surgical  instrument  for 
extending  fractured  limbs ;  so  named  be- 
cause it  resembled  a  machine  invented  by 
Apellides  or  Archimedes,  for  launching  of 
ships,  and  because  it  was  worked  witb. 
three  cords. 

Triq.uetra  ossicula.  (Triquetrus,  from 
tres,  three.)  Ossicula  Wormiana.  The 
triangular-shaped  bones,  which  are  found 
mostly  in  the  course  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture. 

TKISMUS.  (From  ■«-/>'?»>  to  gnash.) 
Locked  jaw.  Spastic  rigidity  of  the  under 
jaw.  Capistrum  of  Vogel.  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  two  species.  1.  Trismus  nascen- 
tium,  attacking  infants  during  the  two  first 
weeks  from  their  birth.  2.  Trismus  trau- 
maticus,  attacking  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
arising  from  cold  or  a  wound.  See  Te- 
tanus. 

Trissago.  (Quasi  tristago,  from  tristis, 
sad ;  because  it  dispels  sadness.)  The 
common  germander  is  sometimes  so  called. 
See  Chamcedrys. 

Trissago  palustris.  The  water-ger- 
mander was  so  called.      See  Scordium. 

Trittuophya.  (From  rpilaios,  tertian, 
and  qua,  of  a  like  nature,  or  original.)  It 
is  an  epithet  of  a  fever  much  of  a  nature 
with  a  tertian,  and  taking  its  rise  from  it. 
Some  call  it  a  continued  tertian.  It  is  re- 
mittent or  intermittent. 

TRiTiEoPHTA  causus.  The  fever  called 
causus  by  Hippocrates. 

Trit.eus  Tg/Ta/oc.  The  same  as  Tri- 
t<eophya. 

TRITICUM.  (From  tero,  to  thresh 
from  the  husk.)     See  Wheat. 

Tritorium.  (From  trilo,  to  beat 
small.)  A  mortar.  Also  a  glass  for  se- 
parating the  oil  from  the  water  in  dis- 
tilling. 

TROCAR.  (Corrupted  from  un  trots 
quart,  French,  a  three  quarters,  from  the 
three  sides  with  which  the  point  is  made.) 
The  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  tapping 
for  the  dropsy. 

TROCHANTER.  (From  */>«*«,  to 
run ;  because  the  muscles  inserted  into 
them  perform  the  office  of  running.)  Two 
processes  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished into  the  greater  and  lesser.  See 
Femur. 
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Tnocmsei  amyli.      Starch  lozenges  are  vertebra  upon  the  odontoid  process  bf  the 
used  in   tickling   coughs  and  acidities  of  second, 
the  stomach  ;.nd  bowels.  Tnoriiu.i  u      MAJUS.       The    systematic 

Trochisci  chet^      These  are  exhibited  name  of  the  Indian  cress.   See  Nasturtium 
in  cardialgia,  acidities  of  the   prima:  viae   indicum. 
and  d  a>  rhcea  TRUFFLE.      Lycopenlon   tuber  of  Lin- 

Thochisci  glycthrhizpe.  A  pectoral  naeus.  Tuber  ciburium  of  Dr.  Withering, 
and  demuicent  lozenge.  A  solid  fungus  of  a  globular  figure,  which 

Tnocmsci  sLYtvimizs  cum  orio.  This  grows  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
lozenge  possesses  pectoral  and  anodyne  without  any  roots  or  the  access  of  light, 
qualities,  but  requires  that  the  q  antuy  and  attains  a  size  from  a  pea  to  ihe 
be  regulated,  one  grain  being  contained  in  largest  potatoe.  It  has  a  rough  blucki.sh 
a  drachm.  coat,    and    is    destitute  of  fibres.     Cooks 

Thochisci  magnesije.  Extremely  ser-  are  well  acquainted  with  its  use  and  quali- 
viceabh   <n  pyrosis  and  flatulent  colic,  ties.     It  is  found  in  woods  and  pastures  in 

Thochisci  kithi.  An  attenuating  dia-  some  parts  of  Kent,  bu  is  not  very  com- 
phorauc,  calcula'ed  to  remove  viscid  nion  in  England  In  Frame  and  Spain 
phiegm  arising  from  inflammatory  angina,   truffles   are  very  frequent,  and  grow  to  a 

Trochisci  sulpuuris.  Aperient  and  an-  much  larger  size  than  they  do  here.  In 
tiscorbutic  these   places   the   peasants  find  it  worth 

TROrillSUS.  (Dim.  of  t^oc,  a  wheel.)  their  while  to  search  for  them,  and  they 
A  troch  or  round  tablet.  Troches  and  train  up  dogs  and  swine  for  this  purpose, 
lozenges  are  composed  of  powders  made  who  afier  they  have  been  inured  to  their 
up  with  glutinous  substance  into  little  smell  by  their  masters  frequently  placing 
cakes,  and  afterwards  dried.  This  form  is  them  in  their  way,  will  readily  scrape  them 
principally  us  d  for  the  more  commodious  upas  they  ramble  the  fields  and  woods, 
exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  TUBA  EXIST  ACH1ANA.  Tuba  Jris- 
them  to  dissolve  slow  ly  in  the  mouth,  so  as  totelica.  Aqu<educus.  Aquceductus  Fal- 
to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach;  and  lopii.  Meatus  siccus.  Palatinus  ductus. 
hence  these  preparations  have  generally  a  Ductus  auris  pubuinus.  The  auditory 
considerable  portion  of  sugar  or  oiher  ma-  tube.  The  Eustachian  tube,  so  called 
terials  grateful  10  the  palate.  Some  pow-  because  it  was  first  described  by  Eusta- 
ders  have  lkewise  been  reduced  into  chius,  arises  in  each  ear  from  the  ante- 
troches,  with  a  view  to  their  preparation,  nor  extremity  of  the  tympanum  by  means 
though  possibly  for  no  very  good  reasons  :  of  a  bony  semicanal;  runs  forwards  and 
for  the  moistening  them  and  afterwards  inwards,  at  the  same  time  becoming  gra- 
drying  them  in  the  air,  must  on  this  ac-  dually  smaller ;  and  after  perforating  the 
count  be  of  greater  injury,  than  any  ad-  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ter- 
vantage  accruing  from  this  form  can  coun-  minates  in  a  passage,  partly  cartilaginous 
terbalance.  and  partly   membranous,   narrow    at  the 

General  rules  for  making  troches.  beginning,  but  becoming  gradually  larger, 

1.  If  the  mass  prove  so  glutinous  as  to  and  ending  in  a  pouch  behind  the  soft 
stick  to  the  fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands  palate.  It  is  through  this  orifice  that  the 
may  be  anointed  with  any  sweet  or  aroma-  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose  enters  the 
tic  oil;  or  else  sprinkled  with  powder  or  tympanum.  It  is  always  open,  and  affords 
starch,  or  of  liquorice,  or  with  flour.  a  free  passage  for  the  air  into  the  tympa- 

2.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches,  num  ;  hence  persons  hear  better  with  their 
put  them  on  an  inverted  sieve,  in  a  shady   mouth  open. 

airy  place,  and  frequently  turn  them.  TUBA     FALLOPIANA.       Tuba   /alio- 

3.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glass  ves-  pina.  The  Fallopian  tube  first  described 
sels,  or  in  earthen  ones  well  glazed.  by  Fallopius.     The  uterine  tube.     A  canal 

TROCHLEA.     (T/jo^a./*,  a  pulley,  from  included  in  two  laminae  of  the  peritonaeum, 

TftX^,  to  run.)     A   kind  of  cartilaginous  which  arises  at  each  side  of  the  fundus  of 

pulley,  through  which  the  tendon  of  one  of  the   uterus,  passes   transversely  and  ends 

the  muscles  of  the  eye  passes.  with   its  extremity  turned  downwards  at 

Trochleaeis.       See    Obliquus    superior  the  ovarium.     Its  use  is  to  grasp  the  ovum, 

oculi.  and  convey  the  prolific  vapour  to  it,  and  to 

TROCHLEATORES.      The  fourth  pair  conduct  the  fertilised  ovum  into  the  cavity 

of  nerves  are  so  called,  because  they  are  of  the  uterus. 

inserted  into  the  musculus  trochlearis  of  TUBERCLE.     Tuberculum.     A  hard  su- 

the  eye.     See  Pathetici.  perficial  tumour,  circumscribed   and  per- 

TROCHOIDES.     (From  T^of,  a  wheel,  m-nent :  or  proceeding  very  slowly  to  sup- 

and  «/<foc,  resemblance  )     Axeu  cemmissura.  purat^on. 

A    species    of    diarthrosis,    or    moveable  TUBERCULA  QUADR1GEMINA.  Cor- 

connexion   of  bones,   in  which    one   bone  pora    quadvigemina.        Eminentix    quudri- 

rotates  upon  another  ;  as  the  first  cervical  geminx.    Four  white  oval  tubercles  of  the 
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brain,  two  of  which  are  situated  on  each  lime,  combined  with  the  acid  of  this  me- 

side  over  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  third  tal.     This  ore  is  now   called  tuxgstale  of 

ventricle  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  lime,   and  is    exceedingly   scarce.    It  has 

ancients  called  them  nates  and  testes,  from  been  found  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  both 

their  supposed  resemblance.  in  masses  and  crystallized,  of  a  yellowish 

TUBERCULUM    ANNULARE.       The  white,  or  grey  colour.     It  has  a  sparry  ap- 

commencement    of    the     medulla    oblon-  pearance,  is  shining,  of  a  lamellated  tex- 

gata.  ture,    and   semi-transparent.      The    same 

TUBERCULUM    LOWERI.      An   emi-  metallic  acid  is  likewise  found  united  to 

nence    in   the   right  auricle   of  the   heart  iron  and  manganese  j  it  then  forms  the  ore 

where  the  two  venae  cavz  meet;   so  called  called  Wolfram,  or   ti.ngstate  of  iron  and 

from  Lower,  who  first  described  it.  manganese.     This  ore  occurs  both  massive 

TUBULl  LACTIFERI.     The    ducts    or  and  crystallized,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall, 

tubes  in  the  nipple,  through  which  the  milk  Germany,  France  and  Spain.     Its  colour  is 

passes.  brownish  black,  and  its    texture  foliated. 

TUMOR.    A  swelling-.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  lamellated 

TUMORES.      (Tumor,    from    tumeo,  to  texture  ;   it  is   brittle    and  very   heavy  ;  it 

swell.)     Tumours.     An  order  irt  the  class  is   found   in  s:>lid  masses   in   the   state  of 

locales  of  Cullen's  nosology,  comprehend-  layers   interspersed  with    quartz.     These 

ing-  partial  swellings  wi'hout  inflammation,  two  substances  ate  therefore  ores  of  the 

TUNBRIDGE  'WATF.lt.  Tunbridge  same  metal. 
Wells  is  a  populous  village  in  the  county  Properties. — Tungsten  appears  ofa  steel 
of  Kent,  which  contains  many  chalybea'e  grey  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
springs,  all  of  which  resemble  each  other  17-6.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  metals,  but 
very  closely  in  their  chemical  properties,  it  is  exceedingly  brittle  ;  and  it  is  said  to 
Two  of  these  are  chiefly  used,  which  yield  be  almost  as  infusible  as  platina.  Heated 
about  a  gallon  in  a  minute,  and  therefore  in  the  air  it  becomes  converted  into  a  yel- 
a (To rd  an  abundant  supply  for  the  numerous  low  pulverulent  oxid,  which  becomes  blue 
invalids  who  yearly  resort  thither.  The  by  a  strong  heat  or  when  exposed  to  light, 
analysis  of  Tunbridge  spring  prove  it  to  be  Tungsten  combines  with  phosphorus  and 
a  very  pure  water,  as  to  the  quantity  of  so-  sulphur,  and  with  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lid  matter;  and  the  saline  contents  (the  lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ;  but  it 
iron  excepted)  are  such  as  may  be  found  does  not  unite  with  gold  and  platina.  It 
in  almost  any  water  that  is  used  as  common  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or 
drink.  It  is  onlv  as  a  chalybeate,  and  in  the  muriatic  acids  ;  nitro  muriatic  acids  acts 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  that  it  differs  upon  it  very  slightly.  It  is  oxidable  and 
from  common  water.  Of  this  acid  it  con-  acidifiable  by  the  nitrates  and  super-oxi- 
tainsone  twenty  second  of  its  bulk.  The  ge-  genated  muriates.  It  colours  the  vitrified 
neral  operation  Of  this  chalybeate  water  is  earths  or  the  vitreous  fluxes,  ofa  blue  or 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  secretory  sys-  brown  colour.  It  is  not  known  what  its 
tem  in  a  gradual,  uniform  manner",  and  action  will  be  on  water  and  different  oxids. 
to  impart  tone  and  strength  to  all  the  func-  Its  action  on  the  alkalies  is  likewise  un- 
tions;  hence  it  is  asserted  10  be  of  eminent  known.  It  is  not  employed  yet,  but  pro- 
service  in  irregular  digestion  ;  flatulency ;  mises  real  utility,  on  account  of  its  colour- 
in  the  incipient  sages  of  those  chronic  dis-  ing  property,  as  a  basis  for  pigment,  since 
orders,  which  are  attended  with  great  de-  the  compounds  it  is  said  to  form  with 
bility ;  in  chloris ;  and  numerous  other  vegetable  colouring  matters,  afford  co- 
complaints  incident  to  the  female  sex.  The  lours  so  permanent,  as  not  to  be  acted  on 
prescribed  method  of  using  the  Tunbridge  by  the  most  concentrated  oxigenated  mu- 
water,  observes  Dr.  Saunders,  is  judicious,  riatic  acid,  the  great  enemy  of  vegetable 
The  whole  of  the  quantity  dai'y  used,  is  colours 

taken  at  about  two  or  three   intervals,  be-  Methods    of   obtaining     Tungsten-—  The 

ginning  at  eight    o'clock   in  the  morning-,  method  of  obtaining  metallic  tungsten  is  a 

and  finishing   abotfl    noon.     The    dose  at  problem  in  chemistry.    Scheele,  Bergman, 

each  time  varies  fi-om  about  one  to  three  and  Gmelin,  did  not  succeed  in  their  at- 

quartersofa  pint;  according  to  the  age,  tempts  to  procure   it.     Klaproth  tried  to 

sex,  and    general   constitution   of  the  pa-  reduce  the  yellow  oxid  ot  this  metal  with 

tient    and  especially  the   duration   of  the  #  variety  of  combustible  substances,  but 

course,  for  it   is   found  that  these  waters  without    success.     Messrs   Ruprecht  and 

lose  much  of  their  effect  bv  long-  habit.  Tondy  say  they  have   obtained    this  metal 


TUNGSTEN  (Tungsten,  Swed  pon- 
derous stone.)  This  metal,  which  is  never 
found  but  in  combination,  is  by  no  means 
common.  The  substance  known  to  mine- 
ralogy.-,  under  Ike  name  of  tungsten,  W»s, 
after  some  time,  discovered  to  consist  of  mist. 

\  5  N 


bv  sing  combustible  substances  alone: 
and  by  a  mixture  of  combustible  and  alka- 
line matter. 

The  following  process  is  recommended 
by    Richter,   an    ingenious   German   clre- 
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Let  equal  parts  of  tungstic  acid  and  qualities  which  they  possess  in  common 
dried  blood  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  They  stimulate  the  prima:  via;,  and  prove 
red  heat  in  a  crucible  ;  press  the  black  laxative  ;  when  carried  into  the  blood* 
powder  which  is  formed,  into  another  smal-  vessels  they  excite  the  whole  system,  and 
ler  crucible*  and  expose  it  again  to  a  vio-  th >ig  prove  serviceable  in  chronic  rlv  uma- 
Ient  heat  in  a  forge,  for  at  least  half  an  tism  and  paralysis.  Turpentine  readily 
hour.  Tungsten  will  then  be  found,  ac-  passes  oft"  by  urine,  which  it  imbues  with  a 
cording  to  this  chemist,  in  its  metallic  peculiar  odour;  also  by  perspiration  and 
state  in  the  crucible.  by  (  xhalation  from  the  lungs  ;  and  to  these 

TUNICA.  (.#  tuendo corpore,  because  it  respective  (fleets  are  ascribed  the  virtues 
defends  the  body.)  A  membrane  or  cover-  it  possesses  in  gravelly  complaints,  scurvy, 
ing,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  Sec.  and    pulmonic   disorders.     Turpentine   is 

Tunica  AciNiroitMis  The  uvea  or  pos-  much  used  in  gleets  and  fluor  albus,  and  in 
terior  of  the  lamella  of  the  isis.  general  with  much  success.    The  essential 

TUNICA  ALBUGINEA  OCULI.  See  oil,  in  which  the  virtues  of  turpentine 
Conjunctive  membrane.  reside,  is  not  only  preferred  for  external 

TUNICA  ALBUGINEA  TESTIS.  See  use,  as  a  rubefacient,  but  also  internally  as 
JLlbttginea  testis.  a  diuretic  and  septic;  the  latter  of  which 

TUNICA  Alt  ACHNOIDEA.  See  Arach-  qualities  it  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree. 
iioid  membrane.  Formerly  turpentine  was   much  used  as  a 

Tunica  cellulosa  auTBOHll.  The  second  digestive  application  to  ulcers,  See.  but,  in 
coat  of  the  intestines.  the  modern  practice  of  surgery,  it  is  almost 

TUNICA  CHOROIDEA.      See    Choroid   wholly  exploded. 
membrane.  Turpeth,  mineral.   See.  I/ydrargyrus  vi- 

TUNICA    CONJUNCTIVA.     See    Con-    triolatus. 
junctive  membrane.  TUKPETHUM,     (from    turpeth,    Ind.) 

TUNICA  CORNER.  See  Cornea.  Turbeth.     The  cortical  part  of  the  root  of 

Tunica  fieamentosa.  The  false  or  a  species  of  convolvulus,  the  Convolvulus 
spongy  chorion.  turpethum  of  Linnaeus,  brought   from  the 

TUNICA  RETINA.  See  Retina.  East  Indies,   in  oblong  pieces,  of  a  brown 

TUNICA  VAGINALIS  TESTIS.  A  or  ash  colour  on  the  outside  and  whitish 
continuation  of  the  peritonaeum  through  within  ;  the  best  is  ponderous,  not  wrin- 
the  inguinal  ring,  which  loosely  invests  the  kled,  easy  to  break,  and  discovers  to  the 
testicle  and  spermatic  cord.  eye  a  large  quantity  of  resinous  matter. 

Tunica  yillosa.  The  villous  or  inner  When  chewed,  it  at  first  imparls  a  sweet- 
folding  coat  of  the  intestines.  ish  taste,  which  is  followed  by  a  nauseous 

TUNSTAT.     Tunstas      A   salt  formed    acrimony.    It  is  considered  as  a  purgative, 
by  the  combination  of  the  tungstic  acid,    liable  to  much  irregularity  of  action. 
with  different  bases,  as    tunstat  of  ammo-       Turpethum  minehale.  See  Hydrargyria 
nia.  vitriolatus. 

TURUNDA.  (A  terendo,  from  its  being 
rolled  up.)  A  tent  or  suppository. 

TUSSILAGO.     (From  tussis,  a  cough  ; 
because  it  relieves  coughs.)    1.  The  name 


Turbeth,  mineral.  -See  Ifydrargyms  vitrio- 
latus. 

Turbeth  root   See  Turpethum. 

TURBINATED  BONES.  (Ossa  turbi- 
nata,  from  turb.'no,  to  sharpen  at  the  top,  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys 
shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.)  The  superior  tern.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamia 
spongy  portion  of  the   ethmoid  bone,  and    supcrflua 


the  inferior  spongy  bones,  are  so  called  by 
some  writers. 

T'chbinatux.  The  pineal  gland. 

Turbilh.     A  cathartic    Eastern    bark;  i 
species  of  cicely. 

Tuiicica  sella.  See  Sella  turcica. 

Turmeric.  See  Curcuma. 

Tumhouf.  A  vulgar  name  of  the  ground 
ivy.  See  Ilederu  teres  Iris. 

Turnip.  See  Rapa. 

Turnip,  Trench.  See  Rapns 


2.  The  pharmacopaMal  name  of  what  is 
also  called  bechium.  Brrhion.  Culceum 
euninunt.  Cham  ce  hue.  FUius  antipatrem 
farfurella.  Farfara  Tussilugo  vulgaris. 
Farfara  bechiam.  Ungula  caballina.  Colts- 
foot. Tussilago  fur  far  a  ■  scapo  unijloro  im- 
bricalo,  foliis  subcordatis  angulatis  denticu- 
latis.  The  sensible  qualities  of  tins  plant 
are  very  inconsiderable ;  it  has  a  rough 
mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  remarkable 
^smell.     The  leaves  have  always  been  cs- 


TURPENTINE.  The  different  turpen.  teemed  as  possessing  demulcent  and  pec- 
tines  employed  medicinally  are,  theChian  toral  virtues,  and  hence  they  have  been 
or  Cyrus  turpentine,  (see  Terebinthus  vul-  exhibited  in  pulmonary  consumptions, 
garis),  the  common  turpentine,  (see  Te-  coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhal  affections. 
rebinthina  communis),  and  the  Venice  tur-  It  is  used  as  tea,  or  given  in  the  way  of 
pentine,  (see  Terebinthina  veneta).  All  infus  on  with  liquorice-root  or  honey, 
these  have  been  considered  as  hot,  sti-  Ttssilago  fakfaha.  (Furfara,  from 
mulating    corroborants    and    detergents;  furfarus,  the   white  poplar,-  so   called  be- 
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cause  its  leaves  resemble  thoseof  the  white  species  of  continued  fever,  characterised 

poplar  )      The    systematic    name    of  the  by  great  debility,  a  tendency  in  the  fluids 

coltsfoot.     See  Tussilago.  to  putrefaction  and  the  ordinary  symptoms 

TussitAco  petasites.      (From   vithto(,  of  fever.     It  is  to  be  readily  distinguished 

a  hat  ;    so   named  because   its  leaves   are  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  smallness  of 

shaped  like  a  hat.)     The  systematic  name  the  pulse  and  the  sudden  and  great  debi- 

of  the  butter-bur.     See  Petusites.  lity  which  ensues  on  its  first  attack;  and, 

TUSSIS.    A  cough.   A  sonorous  concus-  in  its  more  advanced  stage,  by  the  pete- 

sion  of  the  breast,  produced  by  the  violent  chise,  or  purple  spots,  which  come  out  on 

and,  for  the  most  part,  involuntary  motion  various  parts  of  the   body,  and  the   fetid 

of  the  muscles  of  respiration.     It  is  symp-  stools  which  are  discharged  ;  and  it  may 


tomatic  of  many  diseases 

Tussis  convulsiva.     See  Pertussis. 

TUSSIS    EXANTHEMATICA.         A    COUgh 

tendunt  on  an  eruption. 

Tcssis  ferina.     See  Pertussis. 


be  distinguished  from  a  nervous  fever  by 
the  great  violence  of  all  its  symptoms  on 
at-    its  first  coming  on. 

The  most  general  course  that  gives  rise 
to  this  disease,  is  contagion,  applied  either 


Tutia.      (Persian  )      Pompholyx.     Cad    immediately    from  the  bociy    of  a  person 

mia.     Tutty.      A  grey  oxyd  of  zinc;   it  is    labouring  under  it,  or  conveyed  in  clothes 

generally  formed  by  fusing  lead,  or  mixed   or  merchandise,  &c. ;  but  it  may  be  occa- 

with  blende,   when  it   is   incrusted  in  the    sioned  by  the  effluvia  arising  from  either 

chimneys    of  the   furnace.       M  xed  with    animal  oivegetablesubstances  in  a  decayed 

any  common  cerate,   it    is   applied  to  the    or  putrid  state  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  low 

eye,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  conjunctive   and  marshy  countries  it  is  apt  to  be  preva- 

membrane.  lent  when  intense  and  sultry  heat  quickly 

Tutia   phepahata.      Prepared  tutty  is    succeeds  any  great   inundation.     A  want 

often  put  into  collyria,  to  which  it  imparts  /©f  proper  cleanliness  and  confined  air  are 

an  adstringent  virtue.  likewise  causes  of  this  fever ;  hence  it  pre- 

Tutty.     See  Tutia.  vails   in    hospitals,  jails,  camps,  and  on 

Tylosis.     (From  ti/aoc,  a  callous.)     Ty-   board  of  ships,  especially  when  such  places 

loma.        An    induration  or  callous  of  the   are  much  crowded,  and  the  strictest  atten- 

margin  of  the  eye-lids.  tion  is  not  paid  to  a  free    ventilation  and 

Tympani   membrana.       See   Membrana  due  cleanliness.     A  close  state  of  the  at- 

tympani.  mosphere,  with  damp  weather,  is  likewise 

TYMPANITES.       (From    TV/uiravov,  a   apt  to  give  rise  to  putrid  fever.     Those  of 

drum  ;  so  called  because  the  belly  is  dis-   lax  fibres,  and  who  have  been  weakened  by 

tended  with  wind,  and  sounds  like  a  drum    any  previous  debilitating  cause,  such   as 

when  struck.)    Tympany.    An  elastic  dis-  poor  diet,  long  fasting,  hard  labour,  conti- 

tention  of  the  abdomen  not  readily  yield,   "ued  want  of  sleep,  8cc.  are  most  liable  to 

ing  to  pressure,  and  sounding  like  a  drum,    it. 

with  costiveness  and  atrophy,  but  no  flue-  On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease, 
tuation.  Species:  1.  Tympanites  intesti-  the  person  is  seized  with  languor,  dejection 
nalis,  a  lodgment  of  wind  in  the  intes-  of  spirits,  amazing  depression  and  loss  of 
tines,  known  by  the  •  discharge  of  wind  muscularstrength,  universal  weariness  and 
giving  relief.  2.  Tympanites  abdominalis,  soreness,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  ex- 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  tremities  and  rigors ;  the  eyes  appear  full, 
abdomen.  heavy,   yellowish,    aad  often   a   little  in- 

TYMPANUM.  (Tu/uttzvov.  A  drum.)  flamed;  the  temporal  arteries  throb  vio- 
The  drum  or  barrel  of  the  ear.  The  hoi-  lently,  the  tongue  is  dry  and  parched,  re- 
low  part  of  the  ear  in  which  are  lodged  the  spiration  is  commonly  laborious,  and  inter- 
bones  of  the  ear.  It  begins  behind  the  rupted  with  deep  sighing;  the  breath  is  hot 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  termi-  and  offensive,  the  urine  is  crude  and  pale, 
nates  the  external  auditory  passage,  and  is  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  pulse  is  usually 
surrounded  by  the  petrous  portion  of  the  quick,  small,  and  hard,  and  now  and  then 
temporal  bone.  It  terminates  at  the  coch-  fluttering  and  unequal.  Sometimes  a  great 
lea  of  the  labyrinth,  and  has  opening  into  heat,  load,  and  pain  are  felt  at  the  pit  of 
it  four  foramina,  viz.  the  orifice  of  the  Eus-  the  stomach,  and  a  vomiting  of  bilious 
tachian  tube  and  mastoid  sinus,  the  fenes-   matter  ensues. 

tra  ovalis,  and  rotunda.     It  contains   the        As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  in- 

four  ossicula  auditus.  creases  in  frequency,  (beating  often  from 

TYPHA.     (From  ri<pot,  a  lake,  because    100  to  130  in  a  minute);  there  is  vastdebi- 

it  grows  in  marshy  places.)     The  name  of  lity,  a  great  heat  and  dryness  in  the  skin, 

a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  oppression  at   the  breast,   with   anxiety. 

The  cat's  tail.  sighing,  and  moaning  ;  the  thirst  is  greatly 

Tyfhomania.     (From  rv<pa>,  to  burn, and  increased;    the    tongue,  mouth,  lips  and 

yuan*,  delirium.)  A  complication  of  phrensy   teeth   are  covered  over  with  a  brown  or 

and  lethargy  with  fever.  black  tenaceous  fur ;  the  speech  is  inarti- 

TYPHUS.     (From  twos,  stupor.)    A  cuiate,  and  scarcely  intelligible;  the  pa- 
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ticnt  mutters  much,  and  delirium  ensues,  light.  On  the  contrary,  petechia  with 
The  fever  continuing  to  increase  still  more  dark,  offensive,  and  involuntary  discharges 
in  violence,  symptoms  of  putrefaction  shew  by  urine  and  stool,  fetid  sweats,  hxmor- 
themselves;  the  breatli  becomes  highly  rhages,  and  hiccoughs,  denote  the  almost 
offensive;  the  urine  deposits  a  black  and  certain  dissolution  of  the  patient, 
fetid  sediment ;  the  stools  are  dark,  of-  The  appearances  usually  perceived  on 
fensive,  and  pass  off  insensibly;  hxmor-  dissection,  are  inflammations  of  the  brain 
rhagesissuefromthegums.nostiils,  mouth,  and  viscera,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  livid  spots  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  now 
or  petechix  appear  on  its  surface;  the  and  then  found  in  a  gangrenous  state.  In 
pulse  intermits  and  sinks  ;  the  extremities  the  muscular  fibres  there  seems  likewise  a 
grow  cold;  hiccough  ensue  ;  and  death  at  strong  tendency  to  gangrene, 
last  closes  the  tragic  scene.  Typhus   jkgyptiacus.      The   plague   of 

When  this  fever  does  not  terminate  fa-   Egypt, 
tally,  it  generally  begins  in  cold  climates        Ttphus  carcerum.     The  jail  fever, 
to  diminish  about  the  commencement  of       Typhis  castkensis.     The  camp-fever, 
the  third  week,  and  goes  off  gradually  to-        Typhus  gravior.     The  severe  species  of 
wards  the  end  of  the   fourth,  without  any    typhus. 

very  evident  crisis  ;  but  in  warm  climates        Trrnus  ictehodes.     Typhus  with  symp- 
it  seldom   continues  above  a  week  or  ten    toms  of  jaundice, 
days,  if  so  long.  Typhus  mitior.     The  low  fever. 

Our   opinion,  as  to   the    event,  is  to    be        Typhus    nehvosus.       The    nervous    fe- 
formed  by  the  degreee  of  violence  in  the    ver. 

symptoms,  particularly  after  petechix.  al-        Typhus  petechials.     Typhus  with  pur- 
though  in  some  instances  recoveries  have    pie  spots. 

been  effected  under  the  most  unpromising        Tyriasis.     Tf/nsw/c.      A  species  of  le- 
appearances.       An    abatement   of   febrile    prosy  in  which  the  skin  may  be  easily  with- 
heat  and  thirst,  a  gentle  moisture  diff ised    drawn  from  the  flesh, 
equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,        Tyrosis      (From   tv^ooe,  to  coagulate.) 
loose   stools,  turbid    urine,  rising  of  the   A  disorder  of  the  stomach  from  milk  cur- - 
pulse,  and  the  absence  of  delirium   and    died  in  it. 
stupor,  may  be   regarded  in  a  favourable 
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ULCER.  {Ulcus,  from  ihx.ot,  a  sore.)  ous  ulcer,  or  open  cancer,  (see  Cancer.") 
A  purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  the  9.  The  carious  ?/ /a.' r,. depending  uponaca- 
soft  parts  of  an  animal  body.  Ulcers  mny  nous  bone.  10.  The  inveterate  ulcer,  which 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as  all  those  is  of  long  continuance,  und  resists  the 
which  produce  inflammation, from  wo  nds,  ordinary  applications.  11.  The  scrofulous 
specific  irritations  of  the  absorbents,  from  ulcer,  known  by  its  having  arisen  from  in- 
scurvy,  cancer,  the  venereal  or  scrofulous  dolent  tumours,  its  discharging  a  viscid, 
virus,  &c.  The  proximate  or  immediate  glary  matter,  and  its  indolent  nature. 
cause  is  an  increased  action  of  the  absorb-  Ulcerated  sore  throat  See  Cynanche. 
ents,  and  a  specific  action  of  the  arteries,  Ulmaria.  (From  ulmus,  the  elm;  so 
by  which  a  fluid  is  separated  from  the  blood  named  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  elm.) 
upon  the  ulcerated  surfac  .  They  are  va-  Regina  prati.  Barbara  caprte.  Meadow- 
riously  denominated  ;  the  following  is  the  sweet.  Queen  of  the  meadows.  This 
most  frequent  division  :  1.  The  simple  ul-  beautiful  and  fragrant  plant  is  the  Spirtca 
cer,  which  takes  place  generally  from  a  su-  ulmaria  of  Linnxus.  The  leaves  are  re- 
perficial  wound.  2.  The  sinuous,  that  commended  as  mild  adstringents.  The 
runs  under  the  integuments, and  the  orifice  flowers  have  a  strong  smell,  resembling 
of  which  is  narrow,  but  not  callous.  3.  thai  of  May;  they  are  supposed  to  possess 
'The  fistulous  ulcer,  or  fistula,  adeep  ulcer,  antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic  virtues  and 
with  a  narrow  and  callous  orifice.  4.  The  as  they  are  very  rarely  used  in  medicine 
fur.gotts  ulcer,  the  surface  of  which  is  cover-  Linnxus  suspec;s  that  the  neglect  of  them 
ed  with  fungous  flesh.  5.  The  gangrenous,  has  arisen  from  the  plant  being  supposed  to 
which  is  livid,  fetid,  and  gangrenous  6.  be  possessed  of  some  noxous  qualities 
The  scorbutic,  which  depends  on  a  scorbu-  which  it  seemed  to  betray  by  its  being  left 
tic  acrimony.  7-  The  venereal,  arising  untouched  by  cattle.  It  may  be  observed 
from  the  venereal  disease.    8.  The  cancer-  however,  that  thecattle  also  refuse  the  An* 
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gelica  and  other  herbs,  whose  innocence  is  so  as  to  afford  three  surfaces  and  as  many- 
apparent  from  daily  experience.  angles.     The  external  and  internal  surfa- 

ULMUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  ces  are  flat  and  broad,  especially  the  ex- 
plants  in  the  Linnacan  system.  Class, Pen-  ternal  one,  and  are  separated  by  a  sharp 
tandria.  Order,  Digynia.  angle,  which,   from  its    situation,  may  be 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com-  termed  the   internal  angle.      This  internal 

mon  elm.    Ulmus  campestris  folita  duplica-  an^le,  which  is  turned  towards  the  radius, 

toserratis,    basi   inxqualibus    of    Linnaeus,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligament 

The  inner  tough  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is  that  connects  the  two  bones,  and  which  is 

directed  for  use  by  the   pharmacopoeias,  therefore  called  the  interosseus  ligament. 

has  no  remarkable   smell,  but  a  bitterish  The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  and  eor- 

taste,    and   abounds   with    a  slimy  juice,  responds  with  the  olecranon.  The  borders, 

which  has  been  recommended  in  nephritic  or  angles,  which  separate  it  from  the  other 

cases,  and  externally  as  a  useful  application  two  surfaces,  are  somewhat  rounded      At 

to  burns.     It  is  also  highly  recommended  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  this  bone 

in  some  cutaneous  affections  allied  to  her-  from  the  top,  in  its  fore  part,  we  observe  a 

pes  and  lepra.     It   is  mostly  exhibited  in  channel  for  the  passage   of  vessels.     The 

the   form   of  decoction,    by    boiling  four  lower  extremity  is  smaller  as  it  descends, 

ounces  in  four  pints  of  water  to  two  pints ;  nearly  cylindrical,  and  slightly  curved  for- 

of  which  from  four   to    eight  ounces  are  wards  and  outwards.     Just   before  it  ter- 

given  two  or  three  times  a  day.  minates  it  contracts,  so  as  to  form  a  neck 

Ulmus    cAMrESTHis.        The    systematic  to  the  small  head  with  which  it  ends.  On 

name  of  the  common  elm.  See  Ulmus.  the  outside  of  this  little  head,  answering 

ULNA.  (From  &>Aev»,  the  ulna,  or  cubit.)  to  the  olecranon,  a  small  process,  called 
Cubitus.  The  larger  bone  of  the  fore-arm.  the  styloid  process,  stands  out,  from  which 
It  is  smaller  andshorter  than  the  os humeri,  a  strong  ligament  is  stretched  to  the  wrist, 
and  becomes  gradually  smaller  as  it  de-  The  head  has  a  rounded  articulating  sur- 
scends  to  the  wrist.  We  may  divide  it  into  face,  on  its  internal  side,  which  is  covered 
its  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  its  with  cartilage,  and  received  into  a  semi- 
body  or  middle  part.  At  its  upper  ex-  lunar  cavity  formed  at  the  lower  end  of 
tremity  are  two  considerable  processes,  of  the  radius.  Between  it  and  the  os  cuni- 
which  the  posterior  one  and  largest  is  forme,  a  moveable  cartilage  is  interposed, 
named  olecranon,  and  the  smaller  and  an-  which  is  continued  from  the  cartilage  that 
terior  one  the  coronoid  process.  Between  covers  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  is 
these  two  processes,  the  extremity  of  the  connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  sty- 
bone  is  formed  into  a  deep  articulating  ca-  loid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  ulna  is  ar- 
vity,  which,  from  its  semi-circular  shape,  ticulated  above  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
is  called  the  g reater  sygmoid  cavity,  to  dis-  os  humeri.  This  articulation  is  of  the 
tinguish  it  from  another,  which  has  been  species  called  ginglimus,  it  is  articulated 
named  the  leaser  sygmoid  cavity.  The  ole-  also  both  above  and  below  to  the  radius, 
cranon  begins  by  a  considerable  tuberosity,  and  to  the  carpus  at  its  lowest  extremity, 
which  is  rough,  and  serves  for  the  inser-  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  support  and 
tion  of  muscles,  and  terminates  in  a  kind  regulate  the  motions  of  the  radius.  In 
of  hook,  the  concave  surface  of  which  children,  both  extremities  of  this  bone  are 
moves  upon  the  pulley  of  the  os  humeri,  first  cartilaginous,  and  afterwards  epiphy- 
This  process  forms  the  point  of  the  elbow,  ses,  before  they  are  completely  united  to 
The  coronoid  process  is  sharper  at  its  ex-  the  rest  of  the  bone, 
tremity  than  the  olecranon,  but  is  much  Ulnar  artery.  See  Cubital  artery. 
smaller,  and  does  not  reach  so  high.  In  Ulnar  nerve.  See  Cubital  nerve. 
bendmgthe  arm  it  is  received  into  the  fossa  Ulivaius  extehjjus.  See  Extensor  carpi 
at  the  fore  part  of  the  pulley.     At  the  ex-  ulnaris 

ternal  side  of  the  coronoid  process  is  the        Ulxakis  iuteiuvcs.    See  Flexor  carpiid- 

lesser  sygmoid  cavity,  which   is  a  small,  naris. 

semi-lunar,  articulating  surface,  lined  with        UMBILICAL  CORD.     Funis  umbilicalis. 

cartilage,  on  which  the  round  head  of  the  Funiculus  umbilicalis.  The  navel-string.    A 

radius  plays.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  coro-  cord-like  substance,  of  an  intestinal  form, 

noid  process  we  observe  a  small  tuberosi-  about  half  a  yard  in  lentil,  that  proceeds 

ty,  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  brachia-  from  the  navel  of  the  foetus  to  the  centre 

lis  mternus  is  inserted.     The  greater  syg-  of  the  placenta      It  is  composed  of  a  cuta- 

moid  cavity,  the  situation  of  which  we  just  neons  sheath,  cellular  substance,  one  urn- 

now  mentioned,  is  divided  into  four  surfa-  bilical  vein,  and  two  umbilical  arteries  ; 

ces  by  a  prominent  line  which  is  intersect-  the  former  conveys  the  blood  to  the  child 

cd  by  a  small  sinuosity  that  serves  for  the  from  the  placenta,  and  the  latter  return  it 

lodgment  of  mucilaginous    glands.     The  from  the  child  tc  the  placenta, 
whole  of  this  cavity  is  covered  with  carti-        Umbilical  hernia.    See   Hernia   nmbilica- 

lage.     The    body,  or   middle  part  of  the  Us. 
ulna,  is  of  a  prismatic  or  triangular  shape,       UMBILICAL    REOIOX.       liegio    urn- 
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bilicalis.  The  part  of  the  abdominal  pari- 
etes  about  two  inches  all  round  the  navel. 

Umbilicus  mabinus.  Cotyledon  mari- 
na. Androsace.  Acetabulum  marinum. 
Androsace  methioli.  Fungus  petrtcus  mari- 
nus.  A  submarine  production  found  on 
rocks  and  the  shells  of  fishes,  about  the 
coast  of  Montpeliei,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be 
in  the  form  of  powder  a  useful  antithelme- 
tic  and  diuretic. 

UNCIFORM  BONE.  (Os  unciforme, 
from  uncus,  a  hook,  and/or»ia,  a  likeness.) 
The  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of  the 
carpus  or  wrist ;  so  named  from  its  hook- 
like process,  which  projects  towards  the 
palm  or  ihe  hand,  and  gives  origin  to  the 
great  ligament  by  which  the  tendons  of  the 
wrist  art  wound  down.     See  Carpal  bones. 

UNGUENTUM.  (From  ungo,  to  anoint.) 
An  ointment.  The  usual  consistence  of 
ointments  is  about  that  of  butter.  The 
follow  ng  are  among  ihe  best  formulae. 

Ung.Cuntharidis.     See  Ceratum  lyttx. 

U.s^uentum  cetacei.  Ointment  of 
spei  ma.  eti,  formerly  called  Unimentum  al- 
bum, and  latterly  unguentum  spermaceti. 
f*  Take  of  spermaceti,  six  drachms;  white 
wax,  iwn  drachms;  olive  oil,  three  fluid- 
ounces."  Having  melted  them  together 
over  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  gets  cold.  A  simple  emollient 
oinment. 

Unguentum  cicut;e.  Hemlock  oint- 
ment. "  Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  cicu- 
ta,  and  prepared  hog's  lard,  of  each  four 
ounces."  The  cicuta  is  to  be  bruised  in  a 
marble  mortar,  after  which  the  lard  is  to 
be  added,  and  the  two  ingredients  tho- 
roughly incorporated  by  beating.  They 
are  then  to  be  gently  melted  over  the  fire, 
and  after  being  strained  through  a  cloth, 
and  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  hemlock  well 
pressed,  the  ointment  is  to  be  stirred  till 
quite  cold.  To  cancerous  or  scrophulous 
sores  this  ointment  may  be  applied  with  a 
prospect  of  success. 

Unguentum  elemi  compositum.  Com- 
pound ointment  of  elemi,  formerly  called 
Unimentum  arccei  and  unguentum  e  gummi 
elemi.  "  Take  of  elemi,  a  pound;  com- 
mon turpentine,  ten  ounces ;  prepared 
suet,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  two  fluid- 
ounces."  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet, 
then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  immedi- 
ately mix  in  the  terpentine  and  oil,  then 
strain  the  mixture  through  a  linen  cloth. 
Indolent  ulcers,  chilblains,  chronic  ulcers 
after  burns,  and  indolent  tumours,  are  often 
removed  by  this  ointment. 

Unguentum  hidrabgtbi  fobttus. 
Strong  mercurial  ointment,  formerly  called 
unguentum  cxndeum  fortuis.  "  Take  of 
purified  mercury,  two  pounds;  prepared 
lard,  twenty-three  ounces:  prepared  suet, 
an  ounce."  Fir3t  rub  .he  mercury  with 
the  suet  and  a  little  of  the  lard,  until  the 
globules  disappear ;  then  add  the  remain- 


der of  the  lard,  and  mix.  In  very  general 
use  for  mercurial  frictions.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  almost  all  cases  where  mercury 
is  indicated.  < 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius.  Mild 
mercurial  ointment,  formerly  called  ungu- 
entum cxruleum  mitius.  "  Take  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment,  a  pound ;  prepared 
lard,  two  pounds."  Mix.  Weaker  than  the 
former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati. 
Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  "  Take 
of  purified  mercury,  an  ounce;  nitric  acid, 
twofluidounces;  prepared  lard,  six  ounces; 
olive  oil,  four  fluidouncts."  First  dissolve 
the  mercury  in  the  acid,  then,  while  the 
liquor  is  hot,  mix  it  with  the  lard  and  oil 
melted  together.  A  stimulating  and  de- 
tergent ointment.  Tinea  capitis,  proph- 
thalmia,  indolent  tumours  on  the  margin  of 
the  eye-lid,  and  ukers  in  the  urethra,  are 
cured  by  its  application. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitbati  miti- 
us.    Weaker  only  than  the  former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxtdi. 
Ointment  of  nitric  oxyd  of  mercury. 
"  Take  of  nitric  oxyd  of  mercury,  an 
ounce  ;  white  wax,  two  ounces ;  prepared 
lard,  six  ounces."  Having  melted  to- 
gether the  wax  and  lard,  add  thereto  the 
nitric  oxyd  ot  mercury  in  very  fine  powder, 
and  mix.  A  most  excellent  stimulating 
and  escharotic  ointment. 

Unguentum  irYiniARGYni  precipitate 
albi.  Ointment  of  whiie  piscipitate  of 
mercury,  formerly  called  unguentum  e 
mercurio  precipitato  albo,  and  latterly  un- 
guentum calcis  hydrargyri  albi.  *'  Take  of 
white  precipitate  of  mercury,  a  drachm  : 
prepared  lard,  an  ounce  and  half."  Hav- 
ing melted  the  lard  over  a  slow  fire,  add 
the  precipitated  mercury,  and  mix.  A 
useful  ointment  to  destroy  vermin  in  the 
head,  and  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  scald 
head,  venereal  ulcers  of  children,  and  cu- 
taneous eruptions. 

Ungcentvm  LTTTiE.  See  Ceratum 
lyttx. 

Unguentuh  ophthalmiccm.  Ophthal- 
mic ointment  of  Janin.  "  Take  of  pre- 
pared hogslard,  half  an  ounce  ;  prepared 
tutia,  bole  ammoniac,  of  each  two  drachms; 
white  precipitate,  one  drachm."  Mix. 
This  celebrated  ointment  may  be  used 
for  the  same  diseases  of  the  e}re  and  eye- 
lid as  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrati.  It  must 
be  at  first  weakened  with  about  twice  its 
quantity  of  hogslard. 

Unguentum  picis  arise.  Pitch  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  unguentum  basilicum 
nigrum  vel  tetrapharmacutn.  "  Take  of 
pitch,  yellow  wax,  yellow  resin,  of  each 
nine  ounces;  olive  oil,  a  pint."  Melt  them 
together,  and  strain  the  mixture  through  a 
linen  cloth. 

Unguentum  nos  liq.t:ide.  Tar  oint- 
ment, formerly  called   unguentum  picis ; 
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unguentum  c  pice.  "  Take  of  tar,  prepared  found  in  one  shell  not  any  one  of-them 
Met,  of  each  a  pound."  Melt  .htm  iorc  is  like  the  other.)  Pearls.  See  Marga- 
ther,  and  strain  the  mixture  through  a  linen    rita.  . 

cloih  The  two  preceding  ointments  are  UUACHUS.  (From  spov,  urine,  ana 
applicable  to  cases  of  tinea  capitis,  and  «£»,  to  contain.)  Urinaculum  The  liga- 
some  eruptive  complaints;  also  to  some  mentous  cord  that  anses  from  the  basis  ot 
kinds  of  irritable  sores.  the  urinary  bladder,  which  it  runs  along, 

Unguentum  resinje  fi.avje.  Yellow  ba-  and  terminals  in  the  umbilical  cord.  In 
silicon  is  in  general  use  as  a  stimulant  and  the  foetuses  of  brute  animals,  which  the 
detersive  :  it  is  an  elegant  and  useful  form  ancients  mostly  dissected,  it  is  a  hollow 
of  applying  the  resin.  tube  and  conveys  the  urine  to  the  allamoid 

Unguentum  samuuci.     Elder   ointment,    membrane, 
formerly    called    unguentum    sambucinum.        Uragium.      (From    *e,*.yo;,    the    hinder 
"  Take  of  elder  flowers,  two  pounds  ;  pre-   part  of  an  army  )     The  apex  or  extreme 
pared  lard,  two  pounds."     Boil  the  elder   point  of  the  heart. 

flowers  in  the  lard  until  they  become  Uraniscus.  (From  ugAvoc,  the  firma- 
crisp,  then  strain  the  ointment  through  a  ment;  so  called  from  its  arch.)  The  palate, 
linen  cloth.  A  cooling  and  emollient  pre-  URANIUM.  This  metal  was  discover- 
paration  ed  by  Klaproth  in  the  year  1789.    It  exists 

Unguentum  sulphuris.  Sulphur  oint-  combined  with  sulphur,  and  a  portion  of 
ment,  formerly  called  unguentum  e  sulphore.  iron,  lead,  and  silex,  in  the  mineral  term- 
"  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  three  ounces;  ed  Pechblende,  or  oxid  of  uranium.  Corn- 
prepared  lard,  half  a  pound."  Mix.  Tire  bined  with  carbonic  acid  it  forms  the  chal- 
most  effectual  preparation  to  destroy  the  colite,  or  green  mica :  and  mixt  with  oxid 
itch.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  the  ewe  of  of  iron,  it  constitutes  the  urunitic  ochre. 
other  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  always  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxid 

UNGUENTUMSuLrnuRiscoMPosiTUM.com-  with  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  iron, 
pound  sulphur  ointment.  "  Take  of  sub-  or  mineralized  with  sulphur  and  copper, 
limed  sulphur,  half  a  pound;  white  helle-  The  ores  of  uranium  are  of  a  blackish  co- 
bore  root,  powdered,  two  ounces;  nitrate  lour,  inclining  to  a  dark  iron  grey,  and  of 
of  poash,  a  drachm;  soft  soap,  half  a  a  moderate  splendor ;  they  are  of  a  close 
pound ;  prepared  lard,  a  pound  and  half."  texture,  and  when  broken  present  a  some- 
Mix.  This  preparation  is  introduced  into  what  uneven,  and  in  the  smallest  particles 
the  last  London  pharmacopeia  as  a  more  a  conchoidal  surface.  They  are  found  in 
efficacious  remedy  for  itch  than   common   the  mines  of  Saxony. 

sulphur  ointment.  In  the  army,  where  it  Properties  of  Uranium.— Uranium  exhx- 
is  generally  used,  the  sulphur  vivum,  or  bits  a  mass  of  small  metallic  globules,  ag- 
native  admixture  of  sulphur  with  various  glutinated  together.  Its  colour  is  a  deep 
heterogeneous  matters,  is  used  instead  of  grey  on  the  outside,  in  the  inside  it  is  a  pale 
sublimed  sulphur.  brown     It  is  very  porous,  and  is   so  soft 

Unguentum  veratri.  White  hellebore  that  it  maybe  scraped  with  a  knife.  It 
ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum  helle-  has  but  little  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
borialbi.  "  Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  6.440.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be  fused 
powdered,  two  ounces;  prepared  lard,  than  even  manganese.  When  intensely 
eight  ounces;  oil  of  lemons,  twenty  mi-  heated  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammo- 
nims."   Vlix.  n'a»  or  glacial  phosphoric    acid,  it  fuses 

Unguentum  zinci.  Zinc  ointment,  with  them  into  a  grass-green  glass.  With 
"Take  of  the  oxyd  of  zinc,  an  ounce;  soda  or  borax  it  melts  only  into  a  grey, 
prepared  lard,  six  ounces."  Mix.  Avery  opaque,  scoriaceous  bead.  It  is  soluble  in 
useful  application  to  chronic  ophthalmia  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  It 
and  relaxed  ulcers.  combines  with  sulphur  and   phosphorus, 

UNGUIS.  (From  ovt/£,  a  hook.)  1.  The  and  alloys  with  mercury.  It  has  not  yet 
nail  The  nails  are  horny  lamina:  situated  been  combined  with  other  combustible 
at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes,   bodies.     It  decomposes  the  nitric  acid  and 

2  An  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  be-  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  oxid.  lne 
tween  the  lamella:  of  the  cornea  transpa-  action  of  uranium  alone  upon  water,  kc. 
reus  of  the  eye  ;  so  called  from  its  resem-  is  still  unknown,  probably  on  account  of 
bianco  to  the  lunated  portion  of  the  nail   its  extreme  scarcity. 

of  the  finffer  Method  of  obtaining  Uranium.— \n  order 

3  The  lachrymal  bone  is  so  named  from  to  obtain  uranium,  the  pechblende  is  first 
its  resemblance  to  a  nail  of  the  finger,  freed  from  sulphur  by  heat,  and  cleared 
See  Lachrymal  bone.  from  the  adhering  impunt.es  as  carefully 

Ungula  cabaueina.  See  Tussilago.  as  possible.     It  is  then  digested  in  nunc 

Uni'ones      (Unio,  pi.  uniones,  from  urtus,   acid  ;  the  metallic  matter  that  it  contains 

one-    so   called   because   there    is    never    is  thus  completely  dissolved,  while  part  of 

more  than  one  found  in  the  same  shell,  or    the  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  and  part 

acceding  to  others,  for  that  manv  being  of  it  :.f  dissipated  an  ■■  m  of  sul- 
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phurated  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is 
then  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  alkali. 
The  precipitate  has  a  lemon-yellow  colour 
when  it  is  pure.  This  yellow  carbonate  is 
made  into  a  paste  with  oil  and  exposed  to 
a  violent  heat,  bedded  in  a  crucible  con- 
taining and  lined  with  charcoal. 

Klaprolh  obtained  a  metallic  globule  28 
grains  in  weight,  by  forming  a  ball  of  50 
grains  of  the  yellow  carbonate  with  a  little 
wax,  and  by  exposing  this  ball  in  a  cruci- 
ble lined  with  charcoal  to  a  heat  equal  to 
170°  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.    . 

Bichter  obtained  in  a  single  experiment 
100  grains  of  this  metal,  which  seemed  to 
be  free  from  all  admixture. 

Urceola.  (Prom  urceolus,  a  small  pitch- 
er ;  so  named  from  its  uses  in  scowering 
glazed  vessels  )  The  herb  feverfew. 

Uredo.  (From  uro,  to  burn.)  An  itch- 
ing or  burning  sensation  of  the  skin,  which 
accompanies  many  diseases.  The  nettle- 
rash  rs  also  so  called. 

URETER.  (From  agcv,  urine.)  The 
membranous  canal  which  conveys  the  urine 
from  the  kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder; 
at  its  superior  part  it  is  considerably  the 
largest,  occupying  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  it  then  contracts 
to  >he  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  descends 
over  the  psoas  magnus  muscle  and  large 
crural  vessels  into  the  pelvis,  in  which  it 
perforates  the  urinary  bladder  very  ob- 
liquely. Its  internal  surface  is  lubricated 
with  mucus  to  defend  it  from  the  irritation 
of  the  urine  in  passing. 

URETERITIS.  (From  sg»T»g,  the  ure- 
ter.) An  inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

Ureterkus.  (From  agjcrag,  the  ureter, 
or  agar »f>iri;,  an  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
ter.) Applied  to  an  ischury,  or  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
ureter. 

Ureteiiot,ithicus.  (From  «g»T;tg,  the 
ureter,  and  kiQov,  a  stone.)  Applied  to  an 
ischury  from  a  stone  in  the  ureter. 

Ubxtebothbohboibes.  (From  agaT&g, 
the  ureter,  and  dgc/uCoc,  grumous  blood,  and 
t«foc,  a  likeness.)  Applied  to  an  ischury 
from  grumous  blood  in  the  meter. 

Ueetbbophlegmaticcs.  (From  *g)i-r»g, 
the  ureter,  u\\d<?Ktyfxtt,  phlegm.)  Applied 
to  a  suppression  of  urine  from  pituitoua 
matter  in  the  ureter. 

Uiu.TKim-PYieus.  (From  xgnT»g,  the  ure- 
ter, and  wet,  pus  )  Applied  to  an  ischury 
from  purulent  matter  in  the  ureter 

UiiKTiniosTOHATiccs.  (From  KgnTxg,  the 
ureter,  and  rop.*,  a  mouth  )  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  Jrom  an  obstruction 
in  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ureter. 

URETHRA  (From  agov,  the  urine; 
becausv  il  is  the  canal  through  which  the 
urine  passes  )  A  membranous  canal  run- 
ning from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  through 
the  infer. or  pan  of  the  penis  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  glans  penis,  in  which  it  opens 


by  a  longitudinal  orifice,  called  mcatui 
urinarius.  In  this  course  it  first  passes 
through  the  prostate  gland,  which  portion 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  prosta- 
tical  urethra;  it  then  becomes  much  di- 
lated, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
bulbous  part,  in  which  is  situated  a  cutane- 
ous eminence  called  the  caput gallinagx 
or  verumontanum,  around  which  are  ten  or 
twelve  orifices  of  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  prostate  gland,  and  two  of  the  sper-  <4 
matic  vessels.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
urethra  contains  a  number  of  triangular 
mouths,  which  are  the  lacuna,  or  openings 
of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  urethra. 

Urethelminthicus.  (From  Kgitflga,  the 
urethra,  and  tx/jn^it,  worms.)  Applied  to 
an  ischury  from  worms  in  the  urethra. 

Uhethhiticus.  (From  Bg»6g/T/c,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  urethra.)  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  urethra. 

URETHRITIS.  (From  Kgafig*,  the 
urethra.)  An  inflammation  in  ihe  urethra. 
See  Gonorrhxa. 

Urethrohymenodes.  (From  Kgn6g«, 
the  urethra,  and  v/ulmv,  a  membrane.)  Ap- 
plied to  an  ischury  from  a  membrane  ob- 
structing the  urethra. 

Urethrolithiccs.  (From  Kg»9g*,  the 
urethra,  and  \i8t>(,  a  stone.)  Applied  lo  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  a  stone  in  the 
urethra. 

URETHitoMiioinEs.  (From  8ga0g*,  the 
urethra,  and  figo^Co/JW,  a  grumous  concre- 
tion )  A  caruncle  in  the  urethra. 

URETHRorHLEGMATicus.  (From  Hg»6g*, 
the  urethra,  and  q\fyf*a,,  phlegm.)  Ap- 
plied to  an  ischury  from  mucus  obstructing 
the  urethra. 

Ur;  TUiio-rYicrs.  (From  8g»Gg*,  the 
urethra,  and  vrvw,  pus.)  Applied  to  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  from  pus  collected  in  the 
urethra. 

Uretica.  (From  agov,  urine.)  Medi- 
cines which  promote  a  discharge  of  urinet 

Urtas.  (From  «gov,  urine.)  The  urethra. 

URINE.  (Urina ;  tfgov,  from  og«a>,  to 
rush  out.)  The  saline  liquid,  secreted  in 
the  kidneys, and  dropping  down  from  Uicm, 
guttatim,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  urinary  bladder.  The  secretory 
organ  is  composed  of  the  arterinus  vessels 
of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys, 
from  which  the  urine  passes  through  the 
uriniferoiis  tubuli  and  renal  papillae,  into 
the  renal  pelvis:  whence  it  flows  drop  by 
drop,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  urinary  bladder:  where  it  is  detained 
some  hours,  and  at  length,  when  abundant, 
eliminated  through  the  u'-ethra.  The  urine 
of  an  healthy  man  is  divided  in  general  into, 

1.  Crude,  or  that  which  is  emitted  one 
or  two  hours  after  eating;  this  is  for  the 
most  part  aqueous,  and  often  vitiated  by 
some  foods,  and, 
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2.  Coded,  which  is  eliminated  some 
hours  after  the  digestion  of  the  food,  as 
that  which  is  emitted  in  the  morning  after 
sleeping.  This  is  generally  ;n  smaller 
quantity,  thicker,  more  coloured,  more 
:icnd  than  at  any  other  time.  Of  such 
cocted  urine,  the  colour  is  usually  citrine, 
and  not  unhandsome. 

The  degree  of  heat  agrees  with  that  of 
the  blood  ;  hence  in  atmospheric  air  it 
is  warmer,  as  is  perceived  if  the  hand 
be  washed  with  urine.  The  specific  gra- 
vity is  greater  than  water,  and  that  emit- 
ted in  the  morning  is  always  heavier  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  smell  of  fresh 
urine  is  not  disagreeable.  The  taste  is 
saltish  and  nauseous.  The  consistence  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  water.  The  quan- 
tity depends  on  that  of  the  liquid  drink, 
its  diuretic  nature,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

Changes  of  urine  in  the  air.  Preserved 
in  an  open  vessel,  it  remains  pellucid  for 
some  time, and  at  length  there  is  perceived 
at  the  bottom  a  nubecula  or  little  cloud, 
consolidated  as  it  were  from  the  gluten. 
This  nubecula  increases  by  degrees,  occu- 
pies all  the  urine,  and  renders  it  opaque. 
The  natural  smell  is  changed  into  a  putrid 
cadaverous  one  ;  and  the  surface  is  now 
generally  covered  with  a  cuticle,  composed 
of  very  minute  crystals.  At  length  the 
urine  regains  its  transparency,  and  the  co- 
lour is  changed  from  a  yellow  to  a  brown ; 
the  cadaverous  smell  passes  into  an  alka- 
line, and  a  brown  grumous  sediment  falls 
to  the  bottom,  rilled  with  white  particles, 
deliquescing  in  the  air,  and  so  congluti- 
nated  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  little  soft 
calculi. 

Thus  two  sediments  are  distinguishable 
in  the  urine  ;  the  one  white  and  gelatinous, 
and  separated  in  the  beginning ;  the  other 
brown  and  grumous,  deposited  by  the 
urine  when  putrid 

Spontaneous  degeneration.  Of  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  the  urine  first  putrefies. 
In  summer,  after  a  few  hours  it  becomes 
turbid,  and  sordidly  black;  then  deposits 
a  copious  sediment,  and  exhales  a  fetor, 
like  that  of  putridcancers,  which,  at  length 
becomes  cadaverous.  Putrid  urine  effer- 
vesces with  acids,  and  if  distilled,  gives 
off,  before  water,  an  urinous  volatile 
spirit. 
The  properties  of  healthy  urine,  are, 

1.  Urine  reddens  paper  stained  with 
turnsole  and  with  the  juice  of  radishes, 
and  therefore  contains  an  acid.  This  acid 
has  been  generally  considered  as  the  phos- 
phoric, but  Thenard  has  shewn  that  in  re- 
ality it  is  the  acetic. 

2.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  be  poured 
into  fresh  urine,  a  white  powder  precipi- 
tates, which  has  the  properties  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 


3.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated 
from  urine  be  examined,  a  little  magnesia 
will  be  found  mixed  with  it.  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained  that  this 
is  owing  to  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia 
which  urine  contains,  and  which  is  decom- 
posed by  the  alkali  of  lime  employed  to 
precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Proust  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid 
exists  in  urine,  and  that  its  separation  oc- 
casions the  froth  which  appears  during  the 
evaporation  of  urine. 

5.  Proust  has  observed,  that  urine  kept 
in  new  casks  deposits  small  crystals,  which 
effloresce  in  the  air,  and  fall  to  powder. 
These  crystals  possess  the  properties  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime. 

6.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  lets 
fall  a  brick-coloured  precipitate,  which 
Scheele  first  ascertained  to  be  crystals  of 
uric  acid.  All  urine  contains  this  acid 
even  when  no  sensible  precipitate  appears 
when  it  cools. 

7.  During  intermitting  fevers,  and  espe- 
cially during  diseases  of  the  liver,  a  co- 
pious sediment  of  a  brick-red  colour  is  de- 
posited from  urine.  This  sediment  con- 
tains the  rosacic  acid  of  Proust. 

8.  If  fresh  urine  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  muriatic  acid 
be  then  poured  into  it,  a  precipitate  ap- 
pears which  possesses  the  properties  of 
benzoic  acid. 

9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropped 
into  urine,  a  white  precipitate  appears, 
having  the  properties  of  the  combination 
of  tannin  and  albumen  or  gelatine.  Their 
quantity  in  healthy  urine  is  very  small, 
often  indeed  not  sensible.  Cruickshanks 
found  that  the  precipitate  afforded  by  tan- 
nin in  healthy  urine  amounted  to  l-240th 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  urine. 

10.  If  urine  be  evaporated  by  a  slow 
fire  to  the  consistence  ol  a  thick  syrup,  it 
assumes  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  exhales 
a  fetid  ammoniacal  odour.  When  allowed 
to  cool,  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  crystals, 
composed  of  all  the  component  parts  of 
urine.  If  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol 
be  poured  into  this  mass,  at  intervals,  and 
a  slight  heat  be  applied,  the  greatest  part 
is  dissolved.  The  alcohol  wliich  has  ac- 
quired a  brown  colour  is  to  be  decanted 
off,  and  distilled  in  a  retort  in  a  sand  heat 
till  the  mixture  has  boiled  for  some  time 
and  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. 
By  this  time-  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  has 
passed  off,  and  the  matter,  on  cooling, 
crystallizes  in  quadrangular  plates,  which 
intersect  each  other.  This  substance  is 
urea,  wliich  composes  9-20ths  of  the  urine, 
provided  the  watery  part  be  excluded.  It 
is  this  substance  which  characterises  urine, 
and  constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  wry  singular  phe- 
nomena of  urine  are  to  be  ascribed. 
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11.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauque- 
lin,  tbe  colour  of  urine,  depends  upon  the 
urea  ;  the  greater  the  proportion  of  urea 
the  deeper  the  colour.  Uut  Proust  has 
detected  a  resinous  matter  in  urine  similar 
to  the  resin  of  bile,  and  to  this  substance 
be  ascribes  the  colour  of  urine. 

12  If  urine  be  slowly  evaporated  to  the 
consistenceof  a  syrup,  a  number  of  crystals 
make  their  appearance  on  its  surface,  these 
possess  the  properties  of  the  muriate  of 
to  da. 

13.  The  saline  residuum  which  remains 
after  the  separation  of  urea  from  crys- 
tallized urine  oy  means  of  alcohol,  has  been 
long  known  by  the  names  §i fusible  salt  of 
■urine,  and  microcosmic  salt.  Whon  these 
salts  are  examined,  they  are  found  to  have 
the  properties  of  phosphates.  The  rhom- 
boidui  prisms  consist  of  phosphate  of  am- 
monia, united  to  a  little  phosphate  of  soda, 
the  rectangular  tables,  on  the  contrary, 
are  phosphate  of  soda  united  to  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  urine 
then  contains  phosphate  of  soda,  and  phos- 
phate of  ammonia. 

14.  When  urine  is  cautiously  evaporated, 
a  few  ciiuic  crystals  are  oficn  deposited 
among  the  other  salts,  these  crystals  have 
the  properties  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

15.  When  urine  is  boi'eil  m  a  vlver  ba- 
sin, it  blackens  the  basin,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  urine  be  large,  small  crusts  of 
s  Iphuret  of  .silver  may  be  detached. 
Hence  we  see  that  urine  contains  sul- 
phur. 

Urine  then  contains  the  following  sub- 
stances : 

1.  Water. 

2.  Acet>c  acid. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Phosphate  <.f  magnesia, 

5.  Carbonic  acid. 

6.  Carbonate  of  lime; 

7.  Uric  acid. 

8.  Rosaic  acid. 

9.  Benzoic  acid. 

10.  Albumen. 

11.  Urea. 

12.  Resin. 

13.  Muriate  of  soda. 

14.  Phosphate  of  soda. 

15.  Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

16.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 

17.  Sulphur. 

No  liquor  in  the  human  body,  however 
pure,  is  so  variable,  in  respect  to  quantity 
and  quality,  as  the  urine  ;  for  it  varies, 

1.  In  respect  to  age:  in  the  fetus  it  is 
inodorous,  insipid,  and  almost  aqueous  ; 
but  as  the  infant  grows,  it  becomes  more 
acrid  and  fetid;  and  in  old  age  more  parti- 
cularly so. 

2  In  respect  to  drink  :  it  is  secreted  in 
greater  quantity,  and  of  a  more  pale 
colour,  from  cold  and  copious  draughts. 


It    becomes    gr<*en    from    an    infusion   of 
Chinese  tea,  or  the  use  of  the  pulp  of  Cas 

3.  In  respect  to  food:  from  eating  he 
heads  of  asparagus,  or  olives,  it  compacts 
a  peculiar  smell;  from  the  fru.t  of  the 
opuntia,  it  becomes  red;  and  from  f  sting 
turbid. 

4.  In  respect  to  medicines :  from  the 
exhibition  of  rhubarb  root,  it  becomes 
yellow  ;  and  from  turpentine  a  violet  co- 
lour. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  the  year:  in 
the  winter  the  urine  is  more  copious  and 
aqueous  ;  b  it  in  the  stimmer>  from  the  in- 
creased transpiration,  it  is  more  spurin^, 
highi  r  coloured,  and  so  acrid  t ha*  it  some- 
times becomi  s  strangurious.  The  climate 
induces  the  same  difference. 

6.  In  respect  of  the  muscular  motion  nf 
the  body:  it  is  secreted  more  sparingly, 
and  concentrated  by  motion  ;  and  is  more 
copiously  dilu;ed,and  rendered  more  crude 
by  rest. 

7.  In  respect  of  the  affection  of  the  mind : 
thus  fngbt  makes  the  urine  pale. 

Use.  The  urine  is  an  excrementitous 
fluid,  like  lixivium,  by  which  the  human 
body  is  not  only  liberated  from  the  super- 
fluous water,  but  also  from  ihe  superfluous 
salts,  and  animal  earth  ;  and  is  dc ''ended 
from  corruption. 

Lastly,  the  -is  medicatrix  naturae  some- 
times eliminates  many  morbid  and  acrid 
substances  with  the  urine  ;  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  fevers,  dropsies,  8tc. 

UR1VE.  RETENTION  OF.  A  want  of 
the  ordinary  secretion  of  urine.  In  reten- 
tion of  urine  there  is  none  secreted  ;  in  a 
suppression,  the  urine  is  secreted  but 
cannot  be  voided. 

Urine,  suppression  of.    See  Ischuria. 

UtllNA    See  Urine. 

Urinaculum.  See  Urachus. 

Urinaria.  (From  urina,  urine  ;  so 
named  from  its  diuretic  qualities.)  The 
herb  dand'  lion.  See  Ttirnxarum. 

URINiF.   ARDOR    See  Dysuria. 

Urocrisia.  (Fiom  «g5», urine,  and  k^ivk, 
to  judge.)  The  judgment  formed  of  dis- 
eases by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

UrorrhjEA.  (From  *§«v,  ihe  urine,  and 
gea,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  the  urine 
through  the  eroded  perinzum. 

Ursina  radix.  The  root  of  the  plant 
called  bald  money.  See  Meum  uthamunti- 
cum. 

Uroscopia.  (From  ttgov,  the  urine,  and 
o-noTnu),  to  inspect.)  Inspection  of  urine, 
that  a  judgment  of  diseases  may  be  made 
from  its  appearance. 

URTICA.  (M  urendo  ,•  because  it  ex- 
citesan  itching  and  pustules  like  those  pro- 
duced by  fire.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnzan  system.  Class, 
Monoecia.  Order,  Tetr'andria.  The 
nettle. 
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2.  Thepharmacopocialnameofthecom-  tur*.  Eyttera.  Metro.  Ucnculut.  The 
mon  nettle  Urtica  dioica  ot  Linnaeus,  womb.  A  spongy  receptacle  resembling  a 
This  plant  is  well  known  and  though  compressed  pear,  situated  in  the  cavity  ot 
generally  despised  as  a  noxious  weed,  has  the  pelvis,  above  the  vagina,  and  between 
been  long  used  for  medical,  culinary,  and  the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum, 
economical  purposes.  The  young  shoots  The  form  of  he  uterus  resembles  that  ot 
in  the  spring  possess  diuretic  and  antiscor-  an  obiong  pear  flattened.  With  the  depress- 
butic  properties,  and  a>e  with  these  inten-  ed  sides  placed  towards  the  ossa  pubis  and 
tions  boiled  and  eaten  instead  of  cabbage  sacrum;  but,  in  the  impregnated  state, 
greens.  lt  becomes    more    oval,  according    to  the 

Urtica  diotca.      The   systematic  name    decree  of  its  distention.     For  the  conve- 
of  the  common  stinging  nettle.  See  Urticu.  nience  of  description,  and  for  some  prac- 
L'utica  mortija.   See  Lamium  album  tical  purposes,  the   uterus  is  distinguised 

Urtica  piluliff.ua.  The  systematic  into  three  parts.  The  fundus,  the  body, 
name  ot  the  pillbearing  nettle.  See  Urtica  and  the  cervix  ;  the  upper  part  is  called 
romuna.  tllfc  fundus,  the  lower  the  cervix,  the  space 

Urtica  romaxa.  The  plant  which  bears  between  them,  the  extent  of  which  is  imde- 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  fined,  the  bod)'.  The  uterus  is  about 
Urtica  (liluliferu  of  Linnaeus.  The  seed  three  inches  in  length,  about  two  in 
was  formerly  given  against  diseases  of  the  breadth  at  the  fundus,  and  one  at  the  cer- 
chest,  but  is  now  deservedly  forgotten,  vix.  Its  thickness  Is  different  at  the  fundus 
To  raise  an  irritation  in  paralytic  limbs  the  and  cer\ix,  being  at  the  former  usually 
fresh  plant  may  be  employed  as  producing  rather  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  at  the 
a  more  permanent  sting  than  the  common  latter  somewhat  more;  and  this  thickness 
net,|e  is  preserved  throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly 

Urtica  trens.  The  systematic  name  by  the  enlargement  of  the  veins  and  lym- 
of  a  lesser  nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  pos-  phatics  ;  there  being  a  smaller  change  in 
sessing  similar  virtues.  the  size  of  the  arteries.     But   there  is  so 

URTICARIA.  (From  vrticn,  a  nettle.)  great  a  variety  in  the  size  and  dimensions 
Febrii  urticaM.  Vredo.  Purpura  vrticala.  of  the  uterus  in  different  women,  mdepen- 
Scarlatina  urticata.  The  netile-rash.  A  dent  of  the  states  of  virg.nity,  marriage,  or 
species  of  exanthematous  fever,  known  by  pregnancy,  as  to  prevent  any  very  accurate 
pyrexia  ana  an  eruption  on  the  skin  like  mensuration.  The  cavity  ot  the  uterus 
that  produced  by  the  sting  of  the  nettle,  corresponds  with  the  external  form;  that 
The  little  elevations, called  the  nettle-rash,  ofthe  cervix  leads  from  the  os  uteri,  where 
often  appear  instantaneously,  especially  it  is  very  small,  in  a  straight  direction,  to 
if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched,  and  the  fundus,  where  it  is  expanded  into  a 
seldom  stay  many  hours  in  the  same  place,  triangular  form,  with  two  of  the  angles 
and  sometimes  not  many  minutes.  No  opposed  to  the  entrance  into  the  Fallopian 
part  of  the  body  i»  exempt  from  them  ;  tubes  ;  and  at  the  place  of  junction  between 
and  where  many  of  them  rise  together,  and  the  cervix  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  the 
continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  are  cavity  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  any  other  part, 
often  considerably  swelled,  which  particu-  There  is  a  swell,  or  fulness  ot  all  the  parts 
larlv  happens  in  the  arms,  face,  and  hands,  towards  the  cavity,  which  is  sometimes 
These  eruptions  will  continue  to  infest  the  distinguished  by  a  prominent  line  r-.nn.ng 
skin,  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  longitudinally  through  its  middle.  The 
in  another  for  one  or  two  hours  together,  villous  coat  of  the  vag.na  is  reflected  over 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  perhaps  for  the  os  uteri  and  is  continued  into  the 
the  greatest  part  of  twentv-four  hours,  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the 
In  some  constitutions  they  last  only  a  few  uterus.  The  internal  surface  of  the  ute rus 
days,  in  others  manv  months.  is  corrugated  in  a  beautiful   manner,  but 

URTIC  \TIO.  (From  urtica,  a  nettle.)  the  rugae,  or  wrinkles,  which  are  long.tudi- 
The  whipping-  a  paralytic  or  benumbed  nal,  lessen  as  they  advance  into  the  uterus, 
limb  w  h  ,  eUles,  in  order  to  restore  its  the  fundus  of  which  is  smooth.  In  the 
limo    wun  neiues,  intervals  between  the  rugs  are  small  onfi- 

Us?«I  Muscus  cranii  humani.  This  ces,  like  those  in  the  vagina,  which  die- 
«!^*x*  of  Linn..,.,  when  charge  a  mucus  serving  J -des  other 
e-row  nir  on  the  human  skull,  was  formerly  purposes,  that  of  closing  the  os  uteri  very 
fnSertmatio^but  now  deservedly  curiously  and  perfectly  during  pregnancy, 
in  high   estimation,  uui.  /    The  substance  ot  the  uterus,  which  is  very 

UtfrTrta     (From    uterus,   the  womb)   firm,  is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lym- 

Me^meYtppropriated  to  diseases  of  the    ^S^^SSS'StfE 

Serine  fury.  See  Nymphomania.  by    cellular    membrane.     The     muscular 

WTEBU8 L  Vr*..    Matrix.    JSer  M.  fibres  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  appear  also 
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in  their  texture  somewhat  different  from 
muscular  fibres  in  oilier  parts  of  the  body. 
The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  sperma- 
tic and  hypogastric.  The  spermatic  arteries 
arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  a 
little  below  the  emulgents,  and  sometimes 
from  the  emulgents.  They  pass  over  the 
psoacmuscles  behind  the  peritonaeum,  enter 
between  the  two  laminze  orduplicalures  of 
the  peritonaeum  which  form  the  broad  liga 
ments  of  the  uterus,  and  proceed  to  the 
uterus,  ntar  the  fundus  of  which  they  in- 
sinuate themselves,  giving  branches  in  their 
passage  10  the  ovana  and  Fallopian  tubes. 
The  hypogastric  arterit-s  are  on  each  side 
a  considerable  branch  of  the  internal  iliacs. 
They  pass  o  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  sending  off  a  number  of  smaller 
branches,  which  dip  into  its  subsiance. 
Some  branches  also  ;>re  reflected  upwards 
to  the  fundus  'Ueri,  which  anastomose  with 
the  spermatic  arteries,  and  others  are  re- 
flected downwards,  supplying  the  vagina 
The  veins  which  reconduct  the  blood  from 
the  uterus  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
size  in  the  unimpregnated  s'ate  is  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  arteries  ;  but  their 
enlargement  during  pregnancy  is  such, 
that  the  orifices  of  some  of  them,  when 
divided,  will  admit  evin  of  the  end  of  a 
small  finger.  The  veins  anastomose  in  the 
manner  of  the  arteries  which  they  accom- 
pany out  of  the  uterus,  and  then,  having 
the  same  names  with  the  arteries  sperma- 
tic and  hypogastric,  the  former  proceeds 
to  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side,  and  on 
the  left  to  the  emulgent  vein  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  internal  iliac. 

From  the  substance  and  surfaces  of  the 
uterus  an  infinite  number  of  lymphatics 
arise,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  hypo- 
gastric and  spermatic  blood-vessels.  The 
first  pass  into  the  gland  of  the  internal  iliac 
plexus,  and  the  other  into  the  glands  which 
are  situated  near  the  origin  of  the  sperma- 
tic arteries.  Of  these  Nuck  first  gave  a 
delineation. 

The  uterus  is  supp'ied  with  nerves  from 
the  lower  mesocolic  plexus,  and  from  two 
small  flat  circular  ganglions,  which  are 
situated  behind  the  rectum.  These  gan- 
glions are  joined  by  a  number  of  small 
branches  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 
nerves.  The  ovaria  derive  their  nerves 
from  the  renal  plexus.  By  the  great  num- 
ber of  nerves  these  parts  are  rendered  very 
irritable,  but  it  is  by  those  branches  which 
the  uterus  receives  from  the  intercostal, 
that  the  intimate  consent  between  it  and 
various  other  parts  is  chiefly  preserved. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  have  been 
described  in  a  very  different  manner  by 
anatomists,  some  of  whom  have  asserted 
that  its  substance  was  chiefly  muscular, 
with  fibres  running  in  transverse,  orbicular, 


or  reticulated  order,  whilst  others  hi 
contended  that  there  were  no  muscular 
fibres  whatever  in  the  uterus.  In  the  un- 
impregnated uterus,  when  boiled  for  the 
purpose  of  a  more  perfect  examination, 
the  former  seems  to  be  a  true  representa- 
tion; and  when  the  uterus  is  distended  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  these 
fibres  are  very  thinly  scattered;  but  they 
may  be  discovered  in  a  circular  direction, 
at  the  junction  between  the  body  and  the 
cervix  of  the  uteres,  and  surrounding  tin- 
entrance  of  each  Fallopian  tube  in  a  similar 
order.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
attribute  the  time  of  labour  to  its  muscular 
fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  power 
of  a  muscle  by  the  number  of  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed,  unless  it  is  presumed 
that  those  of  the  uterus  are  stronger  than 
in  common  muscles.  With  respect  to  the 
glands  of  the  uterus,  none  are  discoverable 
dispersed  through  its  substance  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cervix;  between  the 
rugae  there  are  lacunae  which  secrete  mu- 
cus, and  there  are  small  follicles  at  the 
edge  of  the  os  uteri.  These  last  are  only 
observable  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  when 
they  are  much  enlarged  From  the  angles 
at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  two  processes 
of  an  irregular  round  form  originate,  call- 
ed, from  the  name  of  the  first  describer, 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  They  are  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and,  becoming  smaller  in 
their  progress  from  the  uterus,  have  an 
uneven,  fringed  termination,  called  the 
fimbriae.  The  canal  which  passes  through 
these  tubes  is  extremely  small  at  their  ori- 
gin, but  it  is  gradually  enlarged,  and  ter- 
minates with  a  patulous  orifice,  the  diame- 
ter of  which  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch, 
surrounded  by  the  fimbria:.  It  is  also 
lined  by  a  very  fine  vascular  membrane, 
formed  into  serpentine  plicae  Through 
this  canal,  the  communication  between  the 
uterus  and  ovaria  is  preserved.  The  Fallo- 
pian tubes  are  wrapped  in  duplicatures  of 
the  peritonaeum,  which  are  called  the  broad 
ligaments  of  the  uterus  ;  but  a  portion  of 
their  extremities,  thus  folded,  hangs  loose 
on  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  From  each 
lateral  angle  of  the  uterus,  a  little  before 
and  below  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round 
liguments  arise,  which  are  composed  of 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a 
fibrous  structure.  These  are  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane,  and  the 
whole  is  much  enlarged  during  pregnancy. 
They  receive  their  outward  covering  from 
the  peritonaeum,  and  pass  out  of  the  pelv: . 
through  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  to  the  groin,  w  here  the  vessels  sub- 
divide into  small  branches,  and  terminal 
at  the  mons  veneris  and  contiguous  parts 
From  the  insertion  of  these  ligaments  into 
the  groin,  the  reason  appears  why  that  pat  * 
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generally  suffers  in  all  the  diseases  and  though  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  re- 
affVct.ons  oflhe  uterus,  and  why  the  ingui-  move  it.  There  is  also  an  obstinate  con- 
nal  glands  are  in  women  so  often  foind  in  stipation  of  the  bowels  produced  by  the 
a  morbid  or  enlarged  state.  The  duph-  pressure  of  the  retroverted  uterus  upon 
cainres  of  the  peritonaeum,  in  which  the  the  recium,  which  renders  the  injection  of 
Fallop.an  tubes  and  ovaria  are  involved,  a  clyster  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible, 
are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus.  But  it  appears  that  all  the  painful  symp- 
These  prevent  the  entanglement  of  the  toms  are  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
parts,  and  are  conductors  of  the  vessels  suppression  of  urine;  for  none  of  those 
and  nerves  as  the  mesentery  is  of  those  of  puns  which  are  apt  to  sympathise  in  affec- 
the  intestines  Both  the  round  and  bro.-d  tions  or  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  disturbed 
ligaments  alter  their  position  during  preg-  by  its  retroversion.  The  retroversion  of 
nancy,  appearing  to  rise  lower  and  more  the  uterus  has  generally  occurred  about 
forward  than  in  the  unimpregnaied  state,  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  some- 
Their  use  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  prevent-  times  after  delivery  it  may  likewise  happen 
ing  the  descent  of  the  uterus,  and  to  where  the  uterus  is,  from  any  cause,  en- 
regulate  its  direction  when  it  ascends  into  larged  to  the  size  it  acquires  about  the 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  whether  third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  not  with. 
they  answer  these  purposes  may  be  much  such  facility  as  in  the  pregnant  state,  be- 
doubted.  The  use'  of  the  womb  is  for  cause  the  enlargement  is  then  chiefly  at 
menstruation,  conception,  nutrition  of  the  the  fundus.  If  the  uterus  is  but  little  en- 
fectus,  and  parturition.  The  uterus  is  lia-  larged,  or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond  a 
ble  to  many  diseases,  the  principal  of  certain  time,  it  cannot  well  be  retroverted- 
which  are  prolapsus  uteri,  procidentia  uteri,  for,  in  the  first  case,  should  the  cause  of  a 
hydatids,  dropsy  of  the  uterus  or  tympa-  retroversion  exist,  the  weight  at  the  fundus 
nites  uteri,  moles,  ulceration,  8tc.  would  be  wanting  to  produce  it  •  and  in 
UTERUS,  RETROVERSION  OF.  By  the  latter  the  uterus  would  be  raised  above 
the  term  retroversion,  such  a  change  of  the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  and  supported 
the  position  of  the   uterus  is   understood,  by  the  spine. 

that  the  fundus  is  turned  backwards   and  Utricarja.      (From  uter,   a  bottle;  so 

downwards   upon  its  cervix,   between  the  named  from  its  appendages  at  the  end  of 

vagina  and  rectum,   and   the   os  uteri  is  the  leaves   resembling  bottles,  to  contain 

turned  forwards  to  the  pubis,  and  upwards  water)      A  name  of    the   nepanthes,   or 

in  proportion  to  the  descent  of  the  fundus,  wonderful  plant. 

so  that,  by  an  examination  per  vagiuum,  it  Utriculus.     (Dim.  of  uter,  a  bottle  ;  so 
cannot  be    felt,  or  not  without   difficulty,  called  from  its  shape.)     The  womb, 
when  the  uterus  is  retroverted.     By  the  Uva.    (Quasi  uvida,  from  its  juice.)  An 
same  examination  there  may  also  be  per-  unripe  grape.     A  tumour  on   the  eye  re- 
ceived a  large   round  tumour,   occupying  sembling  a  grape. 

the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  Uva  guiina.  Crane-berries.  They  are 
and  pressing  the  vagina  towards  'he  pubis,  brought  from  New  England,  and  are  reck- 
By  an   examination  per  unum,   the    same  oned  antiscorbutic. 

tumour  may  be  felt,  pressing  the  rectum  UVA  I'ASSA  MAJOR.  Passula  major. 
to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  if  both  The  raisin.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  fitis 
these  examinations  are  made  at  the  same  vinifera  of  Linnaeus  i—foliis  lobatis  siuuulis 
time,  we  may  readily  discover  that  the  nudis.  Raisins  are  prepared  by  immers- 
tumour  is  confined  between  the  vagina  and  ing  the  fresh  fruit  into  a  solution  of  alka- 
reclum.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  line  salt  and  soap-ley,  made  boiling  hot. 
retroversion  which  may  be  gained  by  luse  to  which  is  added  some  olive-oil,  and  a 
examinations,  it  is  found  to  he  acconipa-  small  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  after- 
nied  with  other  very  distinguishing  symp-  wards  drying  them  in  the  shade.  Thev 
toms  There  is  in  every  case,  together  with  are  used  as  agreeable,  lubricating,  aces- 
extreme  pain,  a  suppression  of  urine  ;  and  cent  sweets  in  pectoral  decoctions,  and 
by  the  continuance  of  this  distention  of  the  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  in  other  medi- 
bladder  the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  the  cines,  and  rendering  them  grateful  to  the 
abdomen  often  equals  in  size,  and  resem-  palate  and  stomach.  They  are  directed 
bles  in  shape,  the  uterus  in  the  sixth  or  in  the  decoctum  hordei  composfium  tinctura 
seventh  months  of  pregnancy;  but  it  is  senme,  and  tinctura  cardamomi  composita. 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  suppression  UVA  PASSA  MINOR.  Passu  conn- 
of  urine  is  frequently  absolute  only  before  thiaca.  The  currants  The  dried  truit  of 
the  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  or  during  the  vitis  corinthica.  Their  virtues  are  simi- 
the  time  it  is  retroverted;  for  when  the  lar  to  those  of  the  uva  passa  tnajor. 
retroversion  is  completed,  there  is  often  a  UVA  URSI.  Bear's  whortle-beny. 
discharge  of  urine,  so  as  to  prevent  an  in-  Bears' whorts,  or  bear's  bilberries,  called 
crease  of  the  distention  of  the  bladder,  also  mccaria  vaccinia.    Trailing  arbutus, 
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or  bear-berry.  Jlrbutiisuva  ursi  of  Linnaeus : 

canlihus    procumbentibus,   foliis  integerri. 

mis.  This  plant,  though  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  several  diseases,  requiring  ad- 
stringent  medicines,  had  almost  entirely 
fallen  into  disuse  until  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  first  drew  the  at- 
tention of  physicians  as  a  useful  remedy  in 
calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  which 
diseases  it  appears  to  relieve  by  its  adstrin- 
gent  qualities 

UVEA.  (From  uva,  an  unripe  grape  ) 
The  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris  ;  so  called 
because,  in  beasts,  which  the  ancients 
chiefly  dissected,  it  is  of  the  colour  of  un- 
ripe o  rapes. 

UVULA.  (Dim.  of  uva,  a  grape  )  Co- 
lumella.    Cion.     Gurgureon.     Columna  oris. 


Gurgulio  intergeptum.  The  small  conical 
fleshy  substance  hanging  in  the  middle  of 
the  velum  pendulum puluti,  over  die  root  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  composed  of  the  com- 
mon memorune  of  the  mouth,  and  a  small 
muscle  resembling  i  worm  which  ansei 
from  the  union  of  the  palatine  bone,  and 
descends  to  the  lip  of  the  uvula,  It  wai 
called  Puluto  stuphilinus  a\  Douglas,  and 
Staphilinns  epittuphiUnut  by  Winslow.  By 
its  contraction  tlu   uvula  is  raised  up. 

Uvulahia.  (From  uvula,  because  it 
cured  diseases  of  the  uvula.)  The  plant 
which  bears  this  epithet  in  some  pharma- 
copoeias is  the  Xuscus  hypoglossum  of  Lin- 
nreus:  it  was  formerh  used  against  relaxa- 
tion of  the  uvula,  but  now  laid  aside  for 
more  adstringent  remedies. 


Vacca.     The  cow. 

Vaccarta.  (From  vacca,  a  cow;  be- 
cause it  is  coveted  by  cows.)  The  herb 
cow's  basil. 

VACCINATION  The  insertion  of  die 
matter  to  produce  the  cow-pox.  See  Vu- 
rtolx  vaccinae. 

VACCIN1UM.  (Quasi  baccinium,  from 
its  berry.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Octandriu. 
Order,  jMonogynia. 

Vaccinium  MTnTitLus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  myrtle-berry.     See   Myrtillus. 

Vaccixium  oxycoccos.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  cranberry-plant.  See 
Oxycoccos. 

Vacci.vium  vrris  idjtca.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  red  whortle-berry.  See 
Vitis  idxa. 

VAGINA.  A  sheath.  Vaginautcn.  That 
canal  which  leads  from  the  pudendum  or 
external  orifice  to  the  uterus,  is  called  the 
vagina.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  conical  form, 
with  the  narrowest  part  downwards,  and 
is  described  as  being  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  about  »wo  in  diameter.  Hut 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  extended  to  those  dimen- 
sions; for  in  its  common  stale,  the  os  uteri 
is  seldom  />und  to  be  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the 
vagina  is  contracted  as  well  as  shortened. 
The  vagina  is  composed  of  two  coats,  the 
first  or  innermost  of  which  is  vdloi  s,  inter- 
spersed with  many  excretory  ducts,  and 
contracted  into  plicae,  or  small  transverse 
folds,  particularly  at  the  fore  and  back 
part,  but,  by  child-bearing  these  are  les- 


sened or  obliterated.  The  second  coat  is 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  in  which 
n.uscular  fibres  are  not  distinctly  observa- 
ble, but  which  are  endowed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  with  contractile  powers  like  a 
muscle.  This  is  surrounded  by  cellular 
membrane,  which  connec  s  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring p.rts.  A  port  ion  of  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  t lie  vagina  is  also  covered 
by  the  peritonaeum.  The  entrance  of  the 
vagina  is  constricted  by  muscular  fibres, 
originating  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis, 
which  run  on  each  side  of  the  puden- 
dum, surrounding  the  posterior  part,  and 
executing  an  i  quivalent  office,  though  they 
cannot  be  said  to  form  a  true  sphincter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connect- 
ed to  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  but 
no'  m  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  render  the 
cavity  of  the  uierus  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  vagina.  For  the  latter  stretches  be- 
yond the  former,  and,  being  joined  to  the 
cervix,  is  reflected  over  the  os  uteri, 
which,  by  this  mode  of  union,  is  suspended 
wi'h  protubcran  lips  in  the  vagina,  and 
permitted  to  change  its  position  in  various 
ways  and  directions.  When  therefore 
these  parts  are  distended  and  unfolded  at 
the  time  of  labour,  they  are  continued  into 
each  other.,  and  there  is  no  part  which  can 
properly  be  considered  as  'he  precise  be- 
gin, 'ing  of  the  uterus  or  termination  of  the 
vagina. 

The  diseases  of  the  vagina  are,  first, 
such  an  abbreviation  and  contraction  as 
render  it  unfit  for  the  uses  for  which  it  was 
des.gned  :  secondly,  a  cohesion  of  the  sides 
in  consequence  of  preceding  ulceration 
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thirdly,  cicatrices  after  an  ulceration  of  the  cast  off  wholly  or  partially.  An  ulcerated 
parts:  fourthly,  excre9cen.es:  filihly  surface  being  thus  left,  when  the  disposi- 
fluor  albus  This  abbreviation  and  <on-  tion  to  heal  has  taken  place,  cicatrices 
traction  of  the  vagina,  which  usually  ac-  have  b  en  formed  of  different  kinds,  ac- 
company each  other,  are  produced  by  cording  \o  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
original  defective  formation,  and  they  are  ulceration  ;  and  here  being  no  cotnterac- 
sehiom  discovered  before  the  time  of  mar-  turn  to  the  contractile  state  of  the  p.rts, 
riage,  the  consummation  of  which  they  the  dim-nsions  of  the  vagina  bt  come  much 
sometimes  prevent.  The  curative  inien-  reduced,  or  if  the  ulceration  should  not 
tions  are  to  relax  the  parts  by  'he  use  of  be  healed,  and  the  con'.r«ct.bility  of  he 
emollient  applications,  and  to  dilate  them  pans  continue  K>  operate,  the  ulcerated 
to  their  proper  size  by  sponge,  or  other  surfaces  being  brought  together  may  co- 
tents,  or,  which  are  more  effectual,  by  here,  and  the  canal  of  the  vagina  be  per- 
bo'  gies  gradually  enlarged      Bui  the  cir-    feed)  closed. 

cumstances  which  attend  this  disorder,  are  Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  be- 
some: imes  such  as  migh' lead  us  tofornt  an  come  an  impediment  10  the  connexion 
erroneous  opinion  of  the  disease.  A  case  between  the  sexes ;  when  they  do,  the 
of  th.s  kino",  which  was  under  Dr  Den-  same  kind  of  ass  stance  is  required  as  v.  as 
man's  rare,  from  the  strangury,  from  the  recommended  in  the  natural  contraction 
heat  of  the  parts,  and  ihe  profuse  and  in-  or  abbreviation  of  the  part;  they  always 
flam  mat  ory  discharge,  was  suspecied  to  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  head  of 
pioc  eed  from  venereal  infection  -,  and  with  the  child  in  the  time  of  labour,  though  in 
that  opinion  the  patient  had  been  put  upon  many  cases  with  great  difficulty.  Some- 
a  co-irse  of  medicine  composed  of  quick-  tin.es  the  appearances  may  mislead  the 
silver,  for  several  weeks,  without  relief,  judgmen.  ;  for  the  above  author  was  called 
When  she  applied  to  the  Dr.  he  prevailed  to  a  woman  in  labour,  who  was  thought 
upon  her  to  submit  to  an  examination,  and  to  have  become  pregnant ;  the  hymen  re- 
found  the  vagina  rigid,  so  much  contracted  mained  unbroken;  but,  on  making  very 
as  not  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  particular  inquiry,  he  discovered  that  this 
and  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  was  her  second  labour,  and  that  the  part 
length  The  repeated,  though  fruitless  which,  from  its  form  and  situation,  was 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  com-  supposed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a  small 
plete  the  act  of  coition,  had  occasioned  a  aperture,  was  a  cicatrice,  or  unnatural 
considerable  inflammation  upon  the  parts,  contraction  of  the  entrance  into  the  vagina, 
and  all  the  suspicious  appearances  before  consequent  to  an  ulceration  of  the  part 
mentioned.  To  remove  the  inflammation  after  her  former  labour.  Fungous  ext res- 
she  was  bled,  took  some  gentle  purgative  cences  arising  from  any  part  of  the  vagina 
medicines,  used  an  emollient  fom<  illation,  or  uterus,  have  been  distinguished,  though 
and  afterwardssomeunctuousapplications;  not  very  properly,  by  the  general  term  po- 
she  was  also  advised  to  live  separate  from    lypus.  Se    Polypus. 

her  husband  for  some  time.  The  inflam-  VAGINA  Or  NERVES.  The  outer 
mation  being  gone,  tents  of  various  sizes  covering  of  nerves.  By  some  it  is  said  to 
were  introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  which  be  a  production  of  the  pia  mater  only, 
it  was  distend,  d,  though  not  very  amply,  and  by  others  of  the  dura  mater,  because 
She  then  returned  to  her  husband,  and  in  ii  agrees  with  it  in  tenacity,  colour,  and 
a  few    months  became  pregnant.     Her  la-   texture. 

bour,  though  slow,  was  not  attended  with  VAGINA  OF  TENDONS.  A  loose 
any  extraordinary  difficulty.  She  was  de-  membranous  sheath,  formed  of  cellular 
liveredol  a  full-sized  child,  and  afterwards  membrane,  investing  the  tendons,  and 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  Another  kind  containing  an  unctuous  juice,  which  is 
of  constriction  of  the  external  parts  some-  secreted  by  the  vessels  ot  its  internal  sur- 
times  occurs,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  face.  Ganglions  are  nothing  more  than  an 
mere  spasm  By  the  violence  or  long  con-  accumulation  of  this  juice, 
tinuance  of  a  labour,  by  the  morbid  state  Vaginalis  tunica  testis.  See  Tunica 
of  the  ct/istittition,  or  by  the  negligent 
and  improper  use  of  instruments,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  external  parts,  or  vagina, 
is  sometimes  ptoduced  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  endanger  a  mortification.  By  careful 
manag(  ment  this  consequence  is  usually 
prevented,  but  in  some  cases,  when  the  tris 
constitution  of  the  patient  was  prone  to  Valerian,  tvihl.  See  Valeriana  sylvestris. 
disease,  the  external  parts  have  sloughed  VALERIANA.  (From  Valerius,  who 
awav,  and  in  others,  equal  injury  has  been  first  particularly  described  it.)  1.  The 
done  to  the  vagina.  But  the  effect  of  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
inflammation  is  usually  confined  to  the  system.  Class,  Triimlria,  Order,  Mono- 
interaalor  villous  coat,  which  is  sometimes  gyma.  Valerian. 


vaginalis  testis. 

Vagum  par.  See  Par  vagum. 
Valerian,  Celtic.  See  JVardus  ceUica. 
Valerian,  garden.    See   Valeriana  major. 
Valerian,  great.  See  Valeriana  mujor. 
Valerian,   lesser.      See    Valeriana  sylves- 
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2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wild 
valerian.  Valeriana  minor.  Officinal  va- 
lerian. Valeriana  officinalis  of  Linnaeus: 
floribus  triandris,  foliis  omnibus  pmnutis. 
The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  long  ex- 
tolled as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  epilep- 
sy, which  caused  it  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
variety  of  other  complaints  termed  ner- 
vous, in  which  it  lias  been  found  highly 
serviceable.  It  is  also  in  very  general  use 
as  an  antispasmodic,  and  is  exhibited  in 
convulsive  hysterical  diseases.  A  simple 
and  volatile  tincture  are  directed  in  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

VAi.EBXi.HA  cELTici.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Celtic  hard.  See  Nardus  eel- 
tica. 

Valeriana  major.  Phu.  The  garden 
valerian.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Valeria- 
na phu  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cious in  removing  rheumatism,  especially 
the  sciatica,  and  also  inveterate  epilep- 
sies. 

Valeriana  minor.  See  Valeriana  syl- 
vestris. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  wild  valerian.  See  Valeri- 
ana sylvestris. 

Valeriana  phu.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  valerian.  See  Valeriana 
major. 

Valeriana  stlvf.stris.    See  Valeriana. 

Vallum.  (From  vallus,  a  hedge  stake  ; 
so  called  from  the  regular  trench-like  dis- 
position of  the  hairs.)  The  eye-brows. 

VALVA.  {Vulva  ;  from  valveo,  to  fold 
up.)  A  thin  and  transparent  membrane 
situated  within  certain  vessels,  as  arteries, 
veins,  and  absorbents,  whose  office  appears 
to  be  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
from  flowing  back. 

VALVE  OF  THE  COLOX.  The  end 
of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
enters  the  large  one  obliquely,  and  pro- 
jects somewhat  within  it,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  valve,  called  from  its  discoverer 
the  valve  of  Tulpius,  also  the  valve  of  the 
caecum. 

Valves,  semilunar.  See  Semilunar  valves. 

Valves,  tricuspid.  See  Tricuspid  valves. 

Valves,       iriglochin.  See      Tricuspid 

valves. 

VALVULA.  (Dim.  of  valva.)  A  little 
valve. 

Valtttla  coli.   See  Intestines. 

VALVULA  EUSTACHH.  A  mem- 
branous semilunar  valve,  which  separates 
the  ritrht  auricle  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  first  described  by  Eustachius. 

Valvula  tulfii.  See  Valve  of  the 
colon. 

VALVULE  CONNIVENTES.  The 
semilunar  folds  form,  d  of  the  villous  coat 
of  the  intestinum  duodenum,  and  jejunum. 
Their  use  appears  to  he  to  increase  the 
surface  of  the  intestines. 


VALVULJE  M1TRALES.  See  Mura 
valves 

VALVULJE  SEMILUNARES  See  Se- 
milunar valves. 

VALVULJE  TRIGLOCH1NES.  See 
Tricuspid  valves. 

Va.nf.lloe.  Vanilla.  Banilia.  Banilas. 
Articus.  Jlromalicus.  A  long,  flattish  pod, 
containing,  under  a  wrinkled  brittle  shell, 
a  reddish  brown  pulp,  with  small  shining 
black  seeds.  The  plant  which  atlords 
this  fruit  is  the  Epulendrum  vanilla  of  Lin- 
naeus : — scundens,  foliis  ovato  oblongis  ne>vo- 
sis  sessilibus  caulinis,  cirrhis  spiralibus.  Va- 
nelloes  have  an  unctuous  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  fragrant  smell  like  that  of  some  of 
the  finer  balsams  heightened  with  musk. 
Although  chiefly  used  as  perfumes,  they 
are  said  to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues. 

Vanilla      See  Vanelloe. 

Vaporarium.  (From  vapor,  vapour.) 
A  vapour-bath. 

Vari    See  Jonthi. 

Varia.  (From  vurius,  changeable.)  The 
small-pox  ;  also  small  red  pimples  in  the 
face. 

VARICELLA.  (Dim.  of  tiarm,  the 
small-pox  ;  so  called  from  its  being  change- 
able.) Variola  lymphatica.  The  Chicken- 
pox.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrex- 
ia and  order  exanthemata  of  Cullen  ;  known 
by  moderate  synocha ;  pimples  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  small-pox, quickly 
forming  pustules,  which  contain  a  fluid 
matter,  and  after  three  or  four  days  from 
their  first  appearance,  desquamate. 

VARICOCELE.  (From  varix,  a  dis- 
tended vein,  and  y.nKn,  a  tumour.)  A  swel- 
ling of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum,  or  sper- 
matic cord  ;  hence  it  is  divided  into  the 
scrotal  varicocele,  which  is  known  by  the 
appearance  of  livid  and  tumid  veins  on  the 
scrotum  ;  and  varicocele  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  known  by  feeling  hard  vermiform 
vessels  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

Varicocele  mostly  arises  from  excessive 
walking,  running,  jumping,  wearing  of 
trusses,  and  the  like,  producing  at  first  a 
slight  uneasiness  in  the  part,  which  if  not 
remedied,  continues  advancing  towards 
the  loins. 

VARIOLA.  (From  varius,  changing 
colour,  because  it  disfigures  the  skin.)  The 
small  pox  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia  and  order  exanthemata  of  Cullen  ; 
distinguished  by  synocha;  eruption  of  red 
pimples  on  the  third  day,  which  on  ihe 
eighth  day  contain  pus,  and  drying,  fall  oft' 
in  crusts. 

It  is  a  disease  of  a  very  contagious  na- 
ture, s1  pposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Arabia,  and  in  which 
there  arises  a  fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  little  inflammations  in  the  skin, 
which  proceed  to  suppuration,  ihe  matter 
formed  thereby  being  capable  of  produ- 
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cing  the  disorder  in  another  person.  It 
makes  its  attack  on  people  of  all  ages,  but 
the  young  ot  both,  sexes  are  more  liable  to 
it  than  those  who  are  much  advanced  in 
lite  ;  and  it  may  prevail  at  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  m  general  is  most  preva- 
lent in  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished  into  the 
distinct  and  confluent,  implying  thai  in  the 
former,  the  eruptions  are  perfectly  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  and  that  in  die  latter, 
they  run  much  into  one  another. 

Both  species  are  produced  either  by 
breathing  air  impregnated  with  the  effluvia 
arising  from  the  body  of  those  who  labour 
under  the  disease,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  a  small  quantity  of  the  variolous  matter 
into  the  habit  by  inoculation  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  difference  of  the  small- 
pox is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  the 
contagion,  but  di  pends  on  the  state  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain 
circumstances  concurring  with  the  appli- 
cation of  it 

A  varie'y  of  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting-  the  effect  of'the  variolous 
infection  on  the  foetus  in  the  utero  ;  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instam  es,  however,  lias 
been  recorded,  to  ascertain  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  communicated  from  the  mo- 
ther to  the  child.  In  some  cases,  the  body 
of  the  child,  at  its  birth,  has  been  covered 
with  pustules,  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  most  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained by  inoculating  with  matter  taken 
from  the  pusuiles.  In  other  cases,  there 
has  been  no  appearance  of  the  disease  at 
the  time  of  tiie  birth,  but  an  eruption  and 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  ap- 
peared so  early,  as  to  ascertain  that  the 
infection  must  have  been  received  pre- 
viously to  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
the  uterus. 

Four  different  states,  or  stages,  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  small-pox  :  first,  the  fe- 
brile; second,  the  er  .ptve;  third,  the  ma- 
turatue;  and  fourth,  that  of  the  declina- 
tion or  scabbing.  When  the  disease  has 
arisen  naturally,  and  is  of  the  distinct 
kind,  the  eruption  is  commonly  preceded 
by  a  redness  m  the  eyes,  soremss  in  the 
throat,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins, 
weariness  and  faintness,  alternate  fits  of 
dullness  and  heat,  thirst,  nausea,  inclina- 
tion to  vomii,  and  a  quick  pulse. 

In  some  instances  these  symptoms  pre- 
vail in  a  high  d  rree,  and  in  O'hers  they 
are  very  moderate  and  trifl  ng.  In  very 
young  children,  s'  rtmgs  and  convulsion 
are  apt  to  take  place  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  itppearance  of  the  eruption,  always 
giving  preat  alarm  to  those  not  conversant 
with  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from   the 

fi-s    seizure,   the  eruption  shews  itself  in 

spms    on    tile  face,   neck,   and 

breast,  and  ttiese  continue  to  increase  in 


number  and  size  for  three  or  four  longer, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  they  are  to  be 
observed  dispersed  over  several  parts  of 
the  body. 

If  the  pustules  are  not  very  numerous, 
the  febrile  symptoms  will  generally  go  off 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or  they 
will  bee.  me  very  moderate.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  a  number  of  little  spots  of 
an  erysipelatous  nature  are  interspersed 
amongst  the  pustules;  but  these  generally 
go  in  again,  as  soon  as  the  suppuration 
commences,  which  ts  usually  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  at  which  period,  a  small 
vesicle,  containing  an  almost  colourless 
fluid,  may  I  e  observed  upon  the  top  of  each 
pimple.  Should  the  ;  ustules  be  perfectly 
distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  the 
suppuration  will  prob.bly  be  completed 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  they 
will  then  be  filled  with  a  thick  yellow  mat- 
ter; but  should  they  run  much  into  each 
other,  it  will  not  be  completed  till  some 
days  later. 

When  the  pustules  are  very  thick  and 
numerous  on  the  face,  it  is  apt  about  this 
time  to  become  much  swelled,  and  the 
eyelids  to  be  closed  up,  previous  to  which, 
there  usually  arises  a  hoarseness,  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  discharge  of  viscid  saliva. 
About  the  eleventh  day,  the  swelling  of 
the  face  usually  subsides,  together  with  the 
affection  of  the  fauces,  and  is  succeeded 
bv  the  same  in  the  hands  and  feet,  after 
which  the  pustules  break,  and  discharge 
their  contents;  and  then  b.  coming  dry, 
they  fall  in  crusts,  leaving  the  skin  which 
they  covered  of  a  brown  red  colour,  which 
appearance  continues  for  many  days.  In 
those  cases  where  the  pustules  are  large, 
and  are  late  in  becoming  dry  and  falling 
ofl",  they  are  very  apt  to  leave  pits  behind 
them;  but  where  they  are  small,  suppurate 
quickly,  and  are  few  in  number,  they  nei- 
ther leave  any  marks  behind  them,  nor  do 
they  occasion  much  affection  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  confluent  small  pox,  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption  is  much  more 
violent  than  in  the  distinct,  bein  attended 
usually  with  great  anxiety,  heat,  thirst, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  frequent  and  con- 
tracted pulse,  and  often  with  coma  or  de- 
lirium. In  infants,  convulsive  fvs  are  apt 
to  occur,  which  either  prove  fatal  before 
any  eruption  appears,  or  tiiev  usher  ill  a 
malignant  species  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance  about  the  third  day,  being  frequently 
pr  ceded  or  attended  with  a  rosy  efflores- 
cence, similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
me  isles;  but  the  fever,  although  it  suffers 
some  sli.ht  remission  on  the  coming- out  of 
the  eruption,  does  not  go  off  as  in  h,-  dis- 
tinct kind;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
increased  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and 
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continues  considerably  throughout  the  re-  or  approaches  nearly  in  its  nature  to  that 
Onimler  of  'he  disease.  of  the  confluent;  but  ;his  last  is  always 
As  the  eruption  advances,  the  face  be-  accompanied  with  considerable  risk,  the 
ing  thickly  beset  with  pustules,  becomes  degree  of  which  is  ever  m  proportion  to  the 
very  much  swelled,  the  eyelids  are  closed  violence  and  permanence  of  the  fever,  the 
up,  so  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sight,  number  of  pustules  on  the  face,  and  the 
aud  a  gentle  salivation  ensues,  which,  to-  disposition  to  putrescency  which  prevails. 
Wards  the  eleventh  day,  is  so  v:scul  as  to  When  there  .s  a  threat  endency  this  way, 
be  spit  up  with  great  difficulty.  In  cliil-  the  disease  usually  proves  fatal  between 
dren,  a  diarrhoea  usually  attends  tins  stage  the  eighth  and  eleventh  day,  but,  in  some 
of  the  disease  instead  of  a  salivation,  which  cases,  death  is  protracted  till  the  four- 
is  to  be  met  with  only  in  adul  s.  The  ve-  teenth  or  sixteenth-  The  confluent  small- 
sides  on  the  lop  of  the  pimples  arc  to  be  pox,  although  it  may  not  prove  immediate- 
perceived  sooner  in  the  confluent  small  pox  1)  mortal,  is  very-  apt  to  induce  various 
than  in  the  distinct;  but  they  never  rise  to  morbid  affections. 

an  eminence,  being  usually  flatted  in;  nei-  Both  kinds  of  smallpox  leave  behind 
ther  do  they  arrive  to  proper  suppuration,  them  a  predisposition  to  inflammatory 
as  the  fluid  contained  in  them,  instead  of  complaints,  particularly  to  ophthalmia  and 
becoming  yellow,  turns  to  a  brown  colour,  visceral  inflammations,  but  more  especially 
About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the  of  the  thorax;  and  they  not  unfrequently 
swelling  of  the  face  usually  subsides,  and  excite  scrophula  into  action  which  mi.ht 
then  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  puff  up  otherwise  have  laid  dormant  in  the  system, 
and  swell,  and  about  the  same  time  the  The  regular  swelling  of  the  hands  and 
vesicles  break,  and  pour  out  a  liquor  that  feet  upon  that  of  the  face  subsiding,  and  its 
forms  into  brown  or  black  crusts,  winch,  continuance  for  the  due  time,  may  be  re- 
upon  falling  off,  leave  deep  pits  behind  garded  in  a  favourable  light. 
them  that  continue  for  life;  and  where  the  The  dissections  which  have  been  made 
pustules  have  run  much  into  each  other,  of  confluent  small-pox,  have  never  disco- 
they  then  disfigure  and  scar  the  face  very  veredany  pustules  internally  on  the  viscera, 
considerably.  From  them  it  also  appears  that  variolous 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  putrescency  pustules  never  attack  the  cavities  of  the 
of  the  fluids  takes  place  at  an  early  period  body,  except  those  to  which  the  air  has 
of  the  disease,  and  shews  itself  in  livid  free  access,  as  the  nose,  mouth,  trachea, 
spots  interspersed  amongst  the  pustules,  the  larger  branches  of  the  bronchix,  and 
and  by  a  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  stool,,  *the  outermost  part  of  the  meatus  auduo- 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  rius.  In  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  they  like- 
In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever,  wise  frequently  attack  that  part  of  the  gut 
which,  perhaps,  had  suffered  some  slight  which  is  exposed  to  the  air.  They  have 
remission  from  the  time  the  eruption  made  usually  shewmhe  same  morbid  appearances 
its  appearance  to  that  of  maturation,  is  inwardly,  as  are  met  with  in  putrid  fever, 
often  renewed  with  considerable  violence  where  the  disease  has  been  of  the  malignant 
at  this  last-meniioned  period,  which  is  kind.  Where  the  febrile  symptoms  have 
what  is  called  the  secondary  fever,  and  this  run  high,  and  the  head  has  been  much 
is  the  mos'  dangerous  stage  of  the  disease,  affect  d  with  coma  or  delirium,  the  vessels 
It  has  been  observed,  even  amongst  the  of  the  brain  appear,  on  removing  the  era- 
vulgar,  that  the  small  pox  is  apt  to  appear  mum  and  dura  mater,  more  turgid,  and 
immediately  before  er  after  the  preva-  filled  with  a  darker  coloured  blood  than 
lence  of  the  measles.  Another  curious  ob-  usual,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  serous 
servation  has  been  made  relating  to  the  fluid  is  found,  particularly  towards  the 
symptoms  of  these  complaints,  namely,  base  of  the  brain.  Under  similar  circum- 
tli  t  if,  while  a  patient  labours  under  the  stances,  the  lungs  have  often  a  darker  ap- 
small-pox,  he  is  seized  with  the  measles,  pearance,  and  their  moisture  is  more  copi- 
the  course  of  the  former  is  retarded  till  ous  than  usual  When  no  inflammatory 
the  eruption  of  the  measles  is  finished,  affection  has  supervened,  they  are  most 
The  measles  appear,  for   instance    on  the  usually  found. 

second  day  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  VARIOLA    VACCINA.     The    cow-pox. 

the  progress  of  i*.is  ceases,  till   he  measles  Any  pustulous  disease  affecting  the  cow, 

terminate    by  desquamation,  and  then   it  may    be  called  the   cow-pox:  whether  it 

goes  on   in  the  usual  way.     Several  cases  arises  from  an  over-distention  of  the  ud- 

are,  however,  recorded  in  the  Medical  and  der,  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  in  milking 

Physcal  Journal,  as  likewise  in  the  third  the  cow,  or  from  the   sting  of  an    insect, 

volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  in  or  any  other  cause.  But  the  species  which 

which  a  concurrence  of  the  smallpox  and  claims    our   particular    attention,    is  that 

measles  took  place  without  the  progress  of  which  was  recommended  to  the  world  by 

the  former  being  retarded.     The  distinct  Dr  Jenner,  in  the  year   1798,  as  a  substi- 

small-pox    is  not    attended  with    danger,  tute  for  the  small-pox.     This,   which    ori- 

except  when  it  attacks  pregnant  women,  ginatcs  from  the  grease  in  the  horse's  hetl, 
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js  called  the  genuine  cow-pox ,-  all  other 
kinds  are  spurious 

That  the  vaccine  fluid, fraught  with  such 
unspeakable  benefits  to  mankind,  derives 
its  origin  from  this  humble  source,  how- 
ever it  may  mortify  human  pride,  or  medi- 
cal vanity,  is  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions andexperimentsof  competent  judges. 
For  proofs  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  works  of  Dr.  Jenner;  the  Me- 
dical  and  Physical  Journal ;  and  a  treatise 
on  the  subject  by  Dr  Loy,  of  which  an  ana- 
lyse is  given  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for 
the  year  1801;  and  Mr.  King's  work  on  this 
disease,  which  contains  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  that  has  appeared   concerning  it. 

The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  on  the 
teats  .f  the  cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles, 
of  a  blue  colour  approachingto  livid.  These 
vesicles  are  elevated  at  the  margin,  and 
depressed  at  the  centre.  They  are  sur- 
rounded with  inflammation.  The  fluid 
they  contain  is  limpid.  The  animals  are 
indisposed;  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
lessened.  Solutions  of  thesulphats  of  zinc 
and  copper  are  a  speedy  remedy  for  these 
pustules;  otherwise  they  degenerate  into 
ulcers,  which  are  extremely  troublesome. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that 
much  of  the  obstinacy  attending  these 
cases  is  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  pus- 
tules, in  consequence  of  milking.  It  is 
probable,  that  a  solution  of  the  superace- 
tate  of  lead  would  be  preferable  to  irritat- 
ing applications. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the  hands 
of  the  milkers,  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  sometimes  with  tumours  in  the 
axilla  Other  parts,  where  the  cuticle  is 
abraded,  or  which  are  naturally  destitute 
of  that  defence,  are  also  liable  to  the 
same  affection,  provided  active  matter  is 
applied.  It  even  appears  that,  in  some 
instances,  pustules  have  been  produced  by 
the  application  of  vaccine  virus  to  the 
sound  cuticle.  One  case  of  this  kind  may 
be  found  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fowler,  of 
Salisbury,  to  Dr.  Pearson,  published  in  the 
first  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  this  subject. 

The  spurious  cow-pox  is  white :  and 
another  criterion  is,  that  both  in  the  brute 
animal  and  in  the  human  subject,  when  in- 
fected with  the  casual  cow-pox,  the  sores 
occasioned  by  the  genuine  species  are 
more  difficult  to  heal,  than  those  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  spurious  kind.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  impor'ance  to  distinguish 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  sort,  which 
is  also  in  some  degree  infectious  ;  since  a 
want  of  such  discrimination  would  cause 
an  idea  of  security  against  the  small-pox, 
which  might  prove  delusive. 

Dr.  Jenner  has  elucidated  one  point  of 
the  first  importance,  relative  to  the  ge- 
nuine cow-pox  itself  It  had  frequently 
been  observed,  that  when  this  disorder 
prevailed  in  a  farm,  some  of  the  persons 


who  contracted  it  by  milking  were  ren- 
dered msus  eptible  of  the  small  pox,  while 
others  continued  liable  to  that  infection. 
This  is  owing  to  the  different  periods  at 
which  the  disease  was  excited  in  the  hu- 
man subject ;  one  person,  who  caught  the 
disease  while  the  virus  was  in  an  active 
state,  is  rendered  secure  from  variolous 
contagion;  while  another  who  received 
the  infection  of  the  cow-pox  when  it  had 
undergone  a  decomposition,  is  still  sus- 
ceptirU  of  the  small  pox.  This  uncertainty 
of  the  prevention,  the  value  of  which  is 
beyond  all  calculation,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  before  introduced 
into  practice. 

From  the  violent  opposition  which  vac- 
cine inoculation  has  met  With,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  apparent  failures  in  the 
casual  way,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  public  would  ever  have  adopted  the 
practice,  had  not  this  fallacy  been  detected 
by  Dr  Jenner.  To  him  also  we  are  in- 
debted for  another  discovery  of  the  first 
importance,  namely,  that  the  pustule  ex- 
cited in  the  human  subject  by  vaccine 
matter,  yields  a  fluid  of  a  similar  nature 
with  that  which  was  inserted.*  This  expe- 
riment, so  essential  to  the  general  propa- 
gation of  the  practice,  and  so  happy  in 
its  result,  was  never  before  attempted. 
It  was  reserved  to  crown  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Jenner. 

A  considerable  number  of  instances  are 
on  record,  to  prove  that  farriers  and  others 
who  receive  infection  from  the  heel  of  a 
horse,  are  either  partly  or  totally  deprived 
of  the  susceptibility  of  the  smad-pox. 
When  Dr.  Jenner  first  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  discoveries,  this  point  was 
enveloped  in  some  degree  of  obscurity. 
He  then  conceived,  that  the  matt  r  of 
grease  was  an  imperfect  preservative 
against  the  small-pox.  This  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  following  circumstance  : 
It  had  been  remarked,  that  farriers  either 
wholly  escaped  the  small-pox,  or  had  that 
distemper  in  a  milder  manner  than  other 
people.  This,  however,  is  easily  recon- 
cileable  to  reason,  if  we  only  suppose, 
that  in  some  cases  the  infection  is  com- 
municated when  the  virus  possesses  all  its 
prophylactic  virtue;  and  in  others,  when 
its  specific  quality  is  in  some  measure 
lost. 

This  variation  in  the  effects  produced 
by  the  virus  of  the  horse,  inclined  Dr. 
Jenner  to  believe  that  it  was  modified, 
and  underwent  some  peculiar  alteration  in 
the  teats  of  the  cow.  He  now  concludes, 
that  it  is  perfect  when  it  excites  the  ge- 
nuine disease  in  the  cow ;  yet  a  considerabe 
advantage  is  derived  from  its  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  animal,  the  nipples  of 
which  furnish  a  more  obvious  and  a  more 
abundant  source  of  this  inestimable  fluid 
than  its  original  element  the  horse. 
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This     theory,    that    the    preservative  time  submitted  to   that   infection  in  the 

against  variolous  contagion  is  perfect  when  same  form. 

it  issues  from  the  fountain-bead,  and  cornea  The  artificial  cow-pox  in  the  human 
immediately  from  the  hands  of  Nature,  subject  is  much  milder  than  the  casual 
is  consonant  with  reason,  and  consistent  disease;  and  incomparably  milder  than 
with  analogy  Thus  one  obstacle  more  the  small-pox,  even  under  the  form  of  in- 
to the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice  is  oculation.  It  neither  requires  medicine 
removed  nor  regimen;  i;    maybe  practised  at  any 

Another  point  respecting  vaccine  inocu-  season    of  the    year ;  aud,    not  being    in- 

lation,  which  has  been  much  controverted,  factious    by  effluvia,   one  person  may  be 

is  the  permanency  of  its  effect.     Instances  inoculated   without  endangering  ihe   life 

have   been   known    where    perso  s    have  of  another. 

escaped  the  small-pox  for  a  number  of  This  affection  produces  no  pustulous 
years,  and  yet  have  ultimately  proved  npt  eruptions.  When  such  attend  vaccine 
insusceptible  of  its  infection.  When  such  inoculation,  they  are  ow.ng  to  some  ad- 
persons  had  previously  undergone  the  ventilious  cause,  such  as  the  small  pox, 
vaccine  disease,  their  apparent  security  which  it  is  well  known  may  co-exist  with 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  that  cause  ;  the  cow-pox.  The  vaccine  vesicle  is  con- 
but  we  nave  not  even  a  shadow  of  proof,  fined  to  the  parts  where  matter  is  insert- 
that  the  cow  pox  possesses  in  the  least  ed ;  it  is  therefore  entirely  a  local  and  an 
degree  the  property  of  a  temporary  pro-  inoculated  disc  se.  Ne\eriheless  it  is 
phylactic,  since  it  appears  not  even  o  certain,  that  eruptions  of  other  kinds  in 
retard  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox,  some  instances  attend  vaccine  inoculation ; 
where  previous  infection  has  been  re-  such  as  a  nettle  rash,  or  an  eruption  re- 
ceived, sembling  a  tooth  rash,  but  rather  larger 

By  this  remark,  it  is   not  meant  to  be  than   what    is    commonly    called  by  that 

asserted,     that    it     never    supercedes    or  name 

modifies  th*small  pox,  for  we  have  great  Among  other  singularities  attending  the 

reason    to    beiieve    that    such     beneficial  cow-pox,   the    mildness    of    the  disease, 

effects  often  flow    from    vaccination  ;  but  under  the   form  of  inoculation,  has   been 

wherean  eruption  of  the  small-pox  actually  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  practice, 

takes  place  after  vac  me  inoculation,  the  the   cause   appearing  to  ordinary  compre- 

two   diseases  frequently  coexist,  without  hensions,  inadequate  to  the  effect.     This, 

retarding  each  other  in  the  smallest  de-  it    must   be  allowed,  is  the  best   apology 

gree      It  is  therefore  contrary  to  all   rea-  that  can  he  offered  for  scepticism   on  that 

son  and  analogy,  to  consider  the  cow -pox  point;  but  it  will  weigh  But  little  when 

as  a   mere  temporary   preservative  :  it   is  put  into  the  scale  against   actual   observa- 

nothtng  less    than  a  perfect    and  perma-  tton,  and  incontrovertible  fact.     The  effi- 

nent  security  against  that  terrible  disease,  cacy  of  the  cow-pox  as  a  safeguard  against 

A    number  of  cases    are    recorded  by  the  small  pox,  rests,  perhaps,  on  more  ex- 

Dr.  Jeuner,   and  other   authors  who  have  tensive  evidence,  and  a  more  solid  founda- 

written  on  this  subject,  in  which    persons  lion,  than  any  other    axiom    in  the   whole 

who  had  received   the  cow-pox  by  casual  circle  of  medical  science  can  boast. 

infection,    twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  That    the   cow-pox  is  not    infectious  by 

years  before,  still  continued  insusceptible  effluvia,    is  naturally  conch  ded    from   its 

of  variolous  contagion,  in  whatever  form  never     being     communicated     from    one 

it  was  applied.  person  to  another  in  the.   dairies;  where 

As  the  cow-pox  destroys  the  suscepti-  the  disease  is  casual,  and  appears  under 
bility  of  the  small-pox,  so  the  small-pox  its  worst  form.  The  same  inft  rence  may  be 
destroys  that  of  the  cow  pox.  To  this  drawn  from  its  never  spreading  in  a  family, 
general  rule,  however,  a  few  exceptions  when  only  one  person  is  inoculated  a*  atime. 
are  said  to  have  occurred.  Certain  it  is,  To  confirm  this  proposition  more  fully,  the 
that  a  pustule  has  now  and  then  been  ex-  vaccine  pustules  have  been  ruptured,  and 
cited  by  the  insertion  of  vaccine  virus,  in  persons  who  have  never  had  the  disorder 
those  who  have  had  the  small-pox,  and  have  been  suffered  to  inhale  the  effluvia 
that  this  pustule  h'S  been  known  to  yield  several  times  a  day,  but  to  no  purpose. 
the  genuing  virus;  but  it  is  not  equally  This  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected, 
certain  that  the  pustule  has  been  perfect'  in  an  affect  ion  where  the  pustulous  appear- 
in  all  respects.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  ance  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  nearly 
defective  in  point  of  size  or  duration  ;  in  local. 

respect  to  its  areola,   or  the  limpidity  of  As  to   the  ronstitutional  indisposition, 

its  contents.     That  such  a  pustule  has,  in  it  is  seldom  considerable,  unless  there  is  a 

some  instances,  yielded  effectual  virus,  is  complication  of  this  with  some  other  dis- 

admitted ;  but  this  is  no  more   than  what  temper;  and   whenever  any  unfavourable 

has  .  ften happened,  in  cases  where  persons  symptoms  appear  they  may  in   general  be 

who  have  had  the  small-pox  are  a  second  traced  to  some  other  cause.     We  have  in- 
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deed  great  reason  to  believe,  that  no  ill  plaint  attended  with  fever,  or  by  extreme 

consequence    ever    arises    from  the  cow-  cold.     Another   frequent   cause  of  a  slow 

pox   itself,  unless  from    ignorance  or  ne-  progress  in  the  pustule,  or  a  total  failure 

gleet.  of  success,    is  debility.     Sometimes  it  is 

But  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  are  impossible  to  discover  any  sign  of   infec- 

so    mild,   they  frequently  occur  at  a  very  tion  for  above  a  fortnight.     In  this  respect 

early  period.     A  drowsiness,  which  is  one  the  cow-pox  is  subject  to  the  same  laws, 

of   the   most   common    attendants  of  the  and  liable    to   the  same   variation,  as  the 

disea.se,  is  often  remarked  by  the  parents  small-pox. 

themselves,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  When  a  considerable  inflammation  ap- 
the  matter  is  inserted.  In  a  majority  of  pears  within  two  or  three  days  afier  inocu- 
cases,  a  slight  increase  of  heat  is  per-  lation,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
ceptible,  together  with  an  acceleration  of  infec>ion  has  not  taken  place  ;  and  if sup- 
the  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  pyrexia;  but  puration  ensues,  that  suspicion  ought,  in. 
not  in  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the  most  general,  to  stand  confirmed.  Now  and 
timorous  mother.  Sometimes  the  patient  then,  however,  it  happens,  that  after  the 
is  restless  at  nights ;  and  now  and  then  a  sp  irious  pustule,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
case  is  met  with,  in  which  vomiting  occurs,  ing,  the  phlegmon,  has  run  its  course, 
but  in  many  cases,  no  constitutional  in-  which  is  within  a  tew  days,  a  vesicle  be- 
disposition  whatever  can  be  perceived,  gins  to  appear,  bearing  every  characteris- 
Even  then,  the  cow  pox  has  never  failed  tic  of  the  genuine  vaccine  disease,  and 
to  prove  an  effectual  preservative  against  yielding  a  limpid  and  efficient  virus  for 
the  small-pox,  provided  the  pustule  has  future  inoculations.  In  this  case  the  pa- 
been  perfect.  tient  is  as  perfectly  secured  from  all  dan- 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of  the  ger  of  the  small-pox,  as  if  no  festering  of 
security  of  the  patient,  too  minute  an  at-  the  puncture  had  preceded.  The  otcur- 
tention  cannot  be  paid  to  its  rise,  progress,  rence  of  such  a  case,  though  rare,  is  wor- 
and  decline.  The  best  mode  of  inoculat-  thy  to  be  recorded  ;  because  some  practi- 
ing  is  by  making  a  very  small  oblique  tioners  have  concluded  a  spurious  pustule 
puncture  in  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  to  be  a  certain  proof  of  failure, 
the  deltoid  muscle,  with  the  point  of  a  The  areola  commonly  begins  to  be  ex- 
lancet  charged  with  fluid  matter.  In  order  tensive  on  the  ninth  day,  and  to  decline 
to  render  infection  more  certain,  the  in-  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth.  At  this 
strnment  may  be  charged  again,  and  wiped  period  also  the  pustule  begins  to  dry  ;  the 
upon  the  puncture.  first  sign  of  which  is  a  brown  spot  in   the 

In  places  where  the  patient  is  likely  to  centre.     In  proportion   as   this  increases, 

be  exposed    to   variolous  contagion,  it  is  the  surrounding    efflorescence  decreases, 

advisable    to    inoculate    in    more  places  till  at  length  nothing  remains  but  a  cir- 

than  one,  but,  unless  there    is  imminent  cular    scab,   of   a  dark  brown  mahogany 

danger  of  catching  the  small-pox,  it  is  bet-  colour,  approaching  to  black.     Sometimes 

ter  not  to  make  more  than  one  puncture  in  it    resembles    the  section  of  a  tamarind 

each  arm,    lest    too    much    inflammation  stone ;  and  it  often  retains  the  depression 

should  ensue.  in  the   centre,    which    characterises   this 

The    vaccine   fluid  may  be  taken  for  in-  disease  before  exsiccation  takes  place, 
oculation  as  soon  as  a  vesicle  appears  ;  but       Instances  have  been  known,  where  the 

if  the  vesicle  is  punctured  at  a  very  early  vaccine  pustule,  though   regular,  and  per- 

period,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  injured.  When  feet  in  all  other  respects,  has  been  totally 

virus  is  wanting  for  inoculating  a  consider-  destitute  of  areola  ;  at  least,  where  neither 

able  number,  it  is  better  to  let  the  pustule  the    medical  practitioner,  on  visiting  the 

remain  untouched  till    about    the  eighth  patient,  northe  attendants,  have  remarked 

day,    by  which  time  it  has   in    general  ac-  any    appeaiance    of    that     symptom.      In 

quired   a   reasonable    magnitude.       After  these    cases,    the  patient  has    proved   as 

that  day,  if  the  pustule  has    .iade  the  usual  insusceptible    of  variolous  infection,  as   if 

progress,    the    matter    begins  to  lose  its  the  surrounding  efflorescence  had  covered 

virtue;  but    it  may,  in   general,   be  used  the    whole   arm.     li    m  st,    however,   be 

with  safety,  though  with  less  certainty  of  confessed,  thai  we  have  no   proof  of  the 

producing  infection,  till  the  areola  begins  non-existence  of  ,-.n  areola  in  these  cases. 

to  be  extensive.  It  might  have  been  trivial ;  it  might  have 

The    first    sign    of  infection  commonly  '  een   transient;  yet    it    might    have   been 

appears   on    the    third  day.     A  small   red  effectual.      There    is,    however,    greater 

spot  rather  elevated,  may  be  perceived  at  >VKSon  to    believe,   that  the   surrounding 

the  place  where    the    puncture  was  made,  efflorescence,   though   usually  a  concomi- 

Sometimes,  however,    die    mark  of  infec-  tant  circumstance,  is  not  an  essential  re- 

tion  having  succeeded  is  not   visible   till  a  qilisite  to  the  vaccine  disease, 
much    later   period.     It  may  be  retarded,        If   by  any  accident   the   vesicle  is   nip. 

or  even  entirely  prevented,  by  any  other  tured,  suppuration  often  ensues.     In  this 

disorder,  such  as   dentition,  or  any  com-  case  more  attention  than  ordinary  ought 
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to  be  paid  to  the  progress,  and  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  local  affection  ;  both  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  the 
pustule,  as  a  prophylactic  ;  and  the  greater 
probability  or  tedious  ulceration. 

If  there  is  room  for  the  least  doubt  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  first  inoculation,  a 
second  ought  to  be  performed  without 
delay.  This,  if  unnecessary,  is  seldom 
attended  with  inconvenience,  and  never 
with  danger.  Either  no  effect  is  produc- 
ed, or  a  slight  festering,  which  terminates 
in  a  few  days.  An  exception  occurs,  but 
rarely,  where  a  spurious,  or,  perhaps, 
even  a  genuine  pustule,  takes  place,  in 
those  persons  who  are  known  to  have  had 
the  cow-pox  or  the  small-pox  already; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  least  cause  of  alarm 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  benign  charac- 
ter of  the  distemper. 

Various  topical  applications,  both  stimu- 
lant and  sedative,  have  been  recommend- 
ed, in  order  to  allay  the  violence  of  inflam- 
mation. If  the  operation  for  the  insertion 
of  matter  is  not  unnecessarily  severe,  nor 
the  pustule  irritated  by  friction  or  pres- 
sure, or  other  violence,  no  such  applica- 
tions are  necessary.  Nevertheless,  if 
either  the  anxiety  of  the  professional  man, 
or  the  importunity  of  a  tender  parent, 
should  demand  a  deviation  from  this  gene- 
ral rule,  any  of  the  following  remedies 
may  be  had  recourse  to.  The  pustule 
may  be  touched  with  very  diluted  sulphuric 
acid;  which  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  part  half  a  minute,  and  then 
be  washed  off'  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
cold  water.  This  has  been  ignorantly,  or 
artfully,  called  an  escharotic ;  but  any 
one  who  tries  the  application  will  soon 
discover,  that  its  operation  is  mild  and 
harmless. 

To  avoid  cavil  and  misrepresentation, 
it  is  better  to  apply  a  saturnine  lotion  ; 
either  made  with  aq.  litharg.  comp.  or 
cerusa  acetata;  compresses,  dipped  in  such 
a  lotion,  may  be  applied  at  any  time  when 
inflammation  runs  high,  and  renewed  as 
occasion  requires. 

If  the  pustule  should  chance  to  be  bro- 
ken, a  drop  of  aq.  litharg  acet.  undiluted, 
maybe  applied  as  an  exsiccant;  but  if 
ulceration  threatens  to  become  obstinate, 
or  extensive,  a  mild  cataplasm  ;s  the  best 
resource.  In  case  the  ulceration  is  only 
superficial,  and  not  attended  with  immo- 
derate inflammation,  a  bit  of  any  adhesive 
plaister,  spread  on  lnen,  will  prove  the  most 
convenient  dressing,  and  seldom  fail  of  suc- 
cess. It  willj  in  £cr.erai,  be  unnecessary 
to  renew  it  oftener  than  every  other 
day. 

These  minute  observations  no  one  will 
despise,  unless  there  be  any  person  so 
jgn  rant  as  not  to  know  that  the  care  of 
the  arm  is  almost  the  whole  duty  of  the 


medical  practitioner  in  vaccine  inocula- 
tion ;  and  mat  noihing  disgusts  the  public 
so  much  against  the  practice,  as  a  sore 
arm,  and  the  ill  consequences  which,  tiom 
a  neglect  of  that  symptom,  too  often 
ensue. 

When  fluid  virus  cannot  be  procured, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  how  it  is 
preserved  in  a  dry  state  The  most  im- 
proper mode  is  that  of  keeping  it  on  a 
lancet;  for  ihe  metal  quickly  rusts,  and 
the  vaccine  matter  oecoines  decomposed. 
i  his  method,  however,  is  as  likely  to 
succeed  as  any,  when  the  mauer  is  no'  to 
be  kept  above  two  or  three  d;ys.  lithe 
virus  be  takenon  glass.ca.e  must  be  taken 
not  to  dduie  it  much  ;  otherwise  it  will  in 
all  probability  fail 

Cotton  thread  is  a  very  commodious 
vehicle.  If  it  is  intended  to  be  sent  to 
any  considerable  distance,  it  ought  tti  be 
repeatedly  dipped  in  the  virus  No  par- 
ticular caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to 
the  exclusion  of  air  ;  nevertheless,  as  it  can 
be  done  with  so  little  trouble,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  to  those  who  receive  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  better  to  compl)  with  the  prac- 
tice, On  this  account  it  may  be  enclosed 
in  a  gLss  tube,  or  in  a  tobacco-pipe  sealed 
at  each  end,  or  between  two  square  bits 
of  glass,  which  may,  if  necessary,  bt  also 
charged  with  the  matter,  and  wrapped 
in  gold-beater's  skin. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  cow-pox  matter  than  heat :  on  this 
account  it  musi  not  be  dried  near  the  fire, 
nor  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  advantage 
of  inserting  it  in  a  fluid  state  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  to  be  wished  every  practitioner 
would  endeavour  to  keep  a  constant  supply 
for  his  own  use,  by  inocula:  ing  his  pa- 
tients in  succession,  at  such  periods  as  are 
most  likely  to  answer  that  purpose. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  practice 
now  spreads  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
justifies  our  cherishing  a  hope,  that  it  will 
ere  long  extinguish  that  most  dreadful 
pestilence,  and  perpetual  bane  of  human 
felicity,  the  small-pox. 

Vahics.  (From  varus,  unequal,  so 
called  from  the  irregularity  of  its  shape.) 
The  cuboid  bone  is  called  os  varium,  from 
its  irregular  sh  pe. 

VARIX  (From  varus,  i.  e.  obtortus.) 
A  dilatation  of  a  vein  \  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales  and  order  tumores  of 
Cullen  ;  known  by  a  soft  tumour  on  a  vein 
which  does  not  pulsate.  Varicose  veins 
mostly  become  serpentine,  and  often  form 
a  plexus  of  knots,  especially  in  the  groins 
and  scrotum. 

VAS  DEFERENS.  (Vas,  a  vessel, 
and  deferens,  fiom  defero,  to  convey.)  A 
duct  which  arises  from  the  epididymis, 
and  passes  through  the  inguinal  ring  in  the 
spermatic  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
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and  terminates  in  the  vesiculs  seminales. 
Its  use  it  to  convey  the  semen  secreted  in 
the  it  sticle,  and  brought  to  it  by  the  epi- 
didymis into  the  vesiculae  seminales. 

VASA  BREVIA.  Tne  arteries  which 
come  from  the  spleen,  and  run  along  the 
large  arch  of  the  siomach  to  the  dia- 
phragm. 

VASA  DEFERENTIA.  See  Fas  de- 
ferent. 

VASA  VORTICOSA.  The  contorted 
vessels  of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the 
eye. 

VASTUS  EXTEIiNUS.  (Vastus,  so 
called  from  its  size  )  A  large,  thick,  and 
fleshy  muscle  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh:  it  arises,  by  a  broad  thi  k 
tendon,  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  great  trochanter,  and  upper  part 
of  the  linea  asperia  ;  it  likewise  adheres 
by  fleshy  fibres,  to  the  whole  outer  edge 
of  thai  rough  line.  Its  fibres  descend 
obliquely  forwards,  and  after  it  has  run 
four  or  five  inches  downwards,  we  find  it 
adhering  to  the  anterior  surface  and  outer 
side  of  the  cruraeus,  with  which  it  con- 
tinues to  be  connected  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh,  where  we  see  it  terminating 
in  a  broad  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  she  patella  laterally,  and 
sends  off  an  aponeurosis  that  adheres  to 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  is  continued 
down  the  leg. 

VASTUS  INTERNUS.  This  muscle, 
which  is  less  considerable  than  the  vastus 
externus,  is  situated  at  'he  inner  side  of 
the  thigh,  being  separated  from  it  by  the 
rectus. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  be- 
tween the  foie-part  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
the  root  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  below 
the  insertion  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and 
the  iliacus  interims  j  and  from  all  the  inner 
side  of  the  linea  aspera.  Like  the  vastus 
externus  it  is  connected  with  thecrnrjeus, 
but  it  continues  longer  fleshy  than  that 
muscle.  A  little  above  the  knee  we  see 
its  outer  edge  uniting  with  the  inner  edge 
of  the  rectus,  after  which  it  is  inser.ed 
tendinous  into  the  upper  part  and  inner 
side  of  the  patella,  sending  off" an  aponeu- 
rosis which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tibia. 

VEIN.  (Venn,  from  venio,  to  come,  be- 
cause the  blood  comes  through  it.)  Veins 
are  long  membranous  canals,  which  conti- 
nually become  wider,  do  not  pulsate,  and 
return  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the 
heart.  All  veins  originate  from  the  extre- 
mities of  arteries  only,  by  anastomosis,  and 
terminate  in  the  auricles  of  tlie  heart ;  e.  g. 
the  vena  cava  in  the  right,  and  the  pul- 
monary veins  in  the  left  auricle.  They  are 
composed,  like  arteries,  of  three  tunics  or 
coats,  which  are  much  more  slender  than 
in  the  arier'u  s,  :ind  are  supplied  with  semi- 
lunar membranes  or  folds  called  valves. 


Their  use  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the 
heart. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part 
of  the  body,  except  the  Lungs,  into  the- 
right  auricle,  from  three  sources: 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior,  which  brings 
it  from  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  supe- 
rior extremities. 

2.  The  vena  cava  inferior,  from  the  ab- 
domen and  inferior  extremities. 

3.  The  coronary  rem  receives  it  from  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart. 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior.  This  vein  ter- 
minates in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
auricle,  into  which  it  evacuates  the  blood, 
from  the  right  and  left  subclavian  veins, 
and  the  vena  azygos.  The  right  and  left 
sub.  lavian  veins  receive  the  blood  from 
the  head  and  upper  extremities,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  veins  of  the  fin- 
gers, called  digitals,  receive  their  blood 
from  the  digital  arteries,  and  empty  it  into, 

The  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  which  runs 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  along  the  thumb, 
and  evacuates  itself  into  the  external  ra- 
dial. 

The  salvatella,  which  runs  along  the 
little  finger,  unites  with  the  former,  «<nd 
empties  its  blood  into  the  internal  and 
external  cubital  veins.  At  the  bend  of 
the  fore  arm  are  three  veins,  called  the 
great  cephalic,  the  basilic,  and  the  me- 
dian. 

The  great  cephalic  runs  along  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  receives  the 
blood  from  the  external  radial. 

The  busilic  ascends  on  the  under  side, 
and  receives  the  blood  from  the  external 
and  internal  cubital  veins,  and  some  branch- 
es which  accompany  the  brachial  artery, 
called  venue  sutellitum 

The  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  arises  from  the  union  of 
several  branches.  These  three  veins  all 
unite  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and 
form 

The  brachial  vein,  which  receives  all 
their  blood,  and  is  continued  into  the 
axilla,  where  it  is  called 

The  axillary  vein.  This  receives  also 
the  blood  from  the  scapula,  and  superior 
and  inferior  parls  of  the  chest,  by  the 
superior  and  inferior  thoracic  vein,  the  vena 
muscularis,  and  the  scaprduris. 

The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the 
clavicle,  where  it  is  called  the  subclavian, 
which  unites  with  the  external  and  in- 
ternal jugular  veins,  and  the  vertebral 
vein  which  brings  the  blood  from  the 
vertebral  sinuses ;  it  receives  also  thc- 
blood  from  the  mediastinal,  pericardiac, 
diaphragmatic,  thymic,  internal  mammary 
and  laryngeal  veins,  and  then  unites  with 
its  fellow,  to  form  the  vena  cava  superior, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vena  cava 
descendens. 

The  blood  from  th_e  external  and  in- 
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ternal  parts  of  the  head  and  face  is  re-  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  form 
turned  in  the  following  manner  into  the  the  vena  cava  inferior  or  ascendent,  which 
external  and  internal  jugulars,  which  ter-  ascencs  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine, 
minate  in  'he  subclavians  receiving  the  blood  from  the  sacrul  lumbar 

The  frontal,  ungular,  temporal,  auricu-  right  spermatic  veins,  and  the  vena  cava 
lar,  sublingual,  ana  occipital  veins  receive  hepatica;  and  having  arrived  at  the  dia- 
the  hiood  trom  the  parts  after  which  they  phragm,  it  pass.es  •hrough  the  right  fora- 
are  named;  these  all  converge  to  each  men,  and  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the 
side  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk,  called  heart,  into  which  it  evacuates  all  the 
the  external  jugular  vein.  blood    from    the    abdominal   viscera    and 

The  blood  from  the  brain,  cerebellum,  lower  extremities, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  membranes  of  Vena  cava  hepatica.  This  v*in  ramifies 
these  parts,  is  received  into  the  lateral  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  brings 
sinuses,  or  veins  of  the  dura  mater,  one  of  the  blood  into  ihe  vena  cava  inferior  from 
which  empties  its  blood  through  the  f  >ra  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta,  a  great 
men  lacerum  in  basi  cranii  into  the  internal  vein  which  carries  the  blood  from  the  ab- 
jugular,  which  descends  in  the  neck  by  dominal  viscera  into  the  substance  of  the 
the  carotid  arteries,  receives  the  blood  liver.  The  trunk  of  this  vein,  about  the 
from  the  thyroideal  and  internal  maxillary  fissure  of  the  liver  in  which  it  is  situated, 
veins,  and  empties  itself  into  the  subcla-  is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal 
vians  .within  the  thorax.  portions.     The  abdominal  portion   is  iom- 

The  vena  azygos  receives  the  blood  posed  of  the  splenic,  meseraic,  and  internal 
from  the  bronchial,  superior  oesophageal,  hemorrhoidal  veins.  These  three  venous 
vertebral  and  intercostal  veins,  and  empties  branches  carry  all  the  blood  from  the 
it  into  tl.e  superior  cava.  sinmach,     spleen,      pancreas,     omentum, 

2.  Vena  cava  inferior.  The  vena  cava  in-  mesentery,  gall-bladder,  and  the  small 
ferior  is  the  trunk  of  all  the  abdominal  and  large  intestines,  in.o  the  sinus  of  the 
veins  and  those  of  the  lower  extremities,  vena  portae.  The  hepatic  portion  of  the 
from  which  parts  the  blood  is  returned  in  vena  ports  enters  die  substance  of  the 
the  following  manner.  The  veins  of  the  liver,  divides  into  innumerable  r.mifica- 
toes,  called  the  digital  veins,  receive  the  tions,  which  secrete  the  bile,  and  the  su- 
blood  from  the  digital  avteries,  and  firm  perfluous  blood  passes  into  corresponding 
on  the  bai  k  of  the  foot  three  branches,  brain  hes  of  the  vena  cava  hepatica. 
one  on  the  great  toe  called  the  cephalic,  The  action  of  the  veins  Veins  do  not 
another  which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  pulsate;  the  blood  which  they  receive 
called  the  vena  saphena,  and  on  the  back  from  the  arteries  flows  through  them  very 
of  the  foot,  vena  dorsalis  pedis;  and  on  slowly,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  right  au- 
the  sole  of  the  foot  they  evacuate  them-  ricle  of  the  heart,  by  ihe  contractility  of 
selves  into  the  plantar  veins.  their  coats,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  from 

The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the   the  arteries,  called    the   vis  a   tergo,  the 
foot   coming   together   above    the    ankle,   contraction    of  the    muscles,  and  rtspira- 
form  the  anterior  tibial;  and  the  plantar    tion  ;  and  it  is  prevented  from  going  back- 
veins  with  a  branch  from  the   calf  of  the   wards  in  the  vein  by  the  valves,  of  which 
leg,  called  the  sural  vein,  form  the  poste-  there  are  a  great  number. 
rior  tibial;  a  branch   also  ascends  in  the        Vejuca  dc  guaco.     A  plant   which  has 
direction  of  the  fibula,  called  the  peroneal  the  power  of  curing  and    preventing  the 
vain      These  three  branches  unite  before    bite  of  venomous  serpents, 
the  ham,  into  one  branch,  the  subpopliteal       Velamentcm  bombycincm.  The  interior 
vein,    which    ascends   through    the  ham,   soft  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
carrying   all    the   blood  from  the  foot:  it         VELUM   PENDULUM    PALATI.      Ve- 
then    proceeds   upon   the  anterior  part  of  him.      Velum  palatinum.     The    soft    palate, 
the  thigh,  where  it  is  termed  the  crural  or   The  soft  part  of  the  palate,  which  forms 
femoral   vein,    receives    several   muscular   two  arches,  affixed  laterally  to  the  tongue 
branches,    and    passes    under    Poupart's   and  pharynx 

ligament    into    the   cavity   of  the    pelvis,        VENA   AZYGOS.    See  Azygos  vein. 
where  it  is  called  the  external  iliac  Vena  meiiine^sis.    Ste  JWedinensts  vena. 

The  arteries  which  are  distributed  about  VENA  PORTJE.  (Vena  porta,  a 
the  pelvis  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  portundo,  because  through  it  things  are 
external  hemorrhoidal  veins,  the  hypogas-  carried  )  Vena  portarum.  The  great 
trie  veins,  the  internal  pu/lendal,  the  vena  vein,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  liver, 
magna  ipsius  penis,  and  obturatory  veins,  which  receives  the  blood  from  ihe  abdomi- 
all  or  which  unite  in  the  pelvis,  and  form  nal  viscera,  and  carries  it  into  the  sul>- 
the  internal  iliac  vein.  stance    of  the   liver.     It   is    distinguished 

The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal  portion  : 
blood  from  the  external  pudendal  veins,  the  former  is  ramified  through  the  sub- 
and  then  unites  with  the  internal  iliac  at  stance  of  the  liver,  and  carries  the  blood 
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destined  for    the  formation    of  the  bile,   held  sacred,  and  was  employed  in  cele- 

Which  is  returned  by  branches  to  the  trunk    brating  the   sa-  rificial  rites  ;  and  with  a 

of   ihe  vena  cava;  ihe  latter  is  composed    view  to  this,  more  than  the  natural  power 

of  three  branches;  viz.  the   splenic,  me-    of  the  plant,  it  was  worn  suspended  about 

senu-ric,  and  internal  hemorrhoidal  veins,    the  netk  i  s  an  amulet 

See  Veins.  This  practice,  thus  founded  on  super- 

V/:ni:  lactejb.     The  lacteal  absorbents    stition,  was,  however,  in  process  of  time, 

were  so  called.  See  Xac!e«/s.  adopted    in    medicine;   and    therefore   to 

Venereal   disease.      See     Gonorrhoea   and    obtain    its    virtues    more    effectually,    the 

Syphilis.  vervain  was  directed  to  be  bruised  before 

Venter.     A  term    formerly  applied  to   it  was  appended  to  the  neck  ;  and  of  its 

the  larger   circumscribed  cavities  of  the   good  effects  thus  used  for  inveterate  head. 

body,  as  the  abdomen  and  thorax.  aches,  Forestus  relates  a  remarkable   in- 

VENTRICLE.     A  term   given   by  ana-   stance.     In  still  later   times   it   has  been 

tomists   to  the  cavities  of  the   brain  and   employed    in    ihe   way   of  cataplasm,    by 

heart.   See  Cerebrum  and  Heart.  which   we  are  told   the  mosi    severe  and 

Ventriculus    puxmoharis.     The     right   obstinate  cases  of  cephalalgia   have  been 

ventricle  of  the  heart.  cured,  for  which  we   have  the  authorities 

Yentriculus    succexturiatus.        That    of   Etmuller,    Hartman,    and   more    espe- 

portion   of  the   duodenum,  which    is  sur-  cially    De   Hean.      Notwithstanding  these 

rounded  by  the  peritoneum,   is  sometimes    testimonies    in  favour  of  vervain,' it   has 

so  large  as  to  resemble  a  second  stomach,    deservedly  fallen    into    disuse   in  Britain  ; 

and  is  so  called  by  some  writers.  nor  has  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Morley,  writ- 

Ven-cs.     Copper  was  formerly  so  called    ten  professedly  to  recommend  iis  use  in 

by  the  chemists  scrophulous  affections,  had  the  effect  of 

VERATRUM     1.  The  name  of  a  genus    restoring    its    medical    character       This 

of  plants  in   the  Linnxan  system.     Class,   gentleman  directs  the   root  of  vervain  to 

Polygyria.  Order,  Monoecia.  be  tied  with  a  yard  of  white  satin  riband 

2.  The   pharmacopocial   name  of  white   round   the    neck,  where   it    is    to  remain 

hellebore.  See  Helleborus  albus.  till  the  patient  recovers.     He  also  has  re- 

Veratrum  album.    See  Helleb on im  albus.   course  to  infusions  and  ointments  prepared 

VERATRUM  NIGRUM.     See    Uellebo-   from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and   occa- 

rus  niger.  sionally  calls  in  aid  the  most  active  medi- 

VERBASCUM.  (Quasi  barbascum,  from    cines  of  the  Materia  Medica 
its  hairy  coat.)   1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of       Verbena  f;emina.     The  hedge  mustard 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.    Class,  Pen-   is  sometimes  so  called    See  Erysimum, 
tandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  Mullien.  Verbena  officinalis.    The  systematic 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  name  of  vervain.  See  Verbena. 
Candela  regia :  Tapsvs  barbatus :  Can-  VERDIGRIS.  An  impure  subacetate 
delaria:  Lunaria :  The  Vcrbascum  nigrum  of  copper.  It  is  prepared  by  stratifying 
and  Verbascum  thapeus  appear  to  be  or-  copper  plates  with  the  husks  of  grapes, 
dered  indifferently  by  this  name  in  the  after  the  expression  of  their  juice,  and 
pharmacopoeias.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  when  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time 
roots,  are  used  occasionally  as  mild  ad-  imperfectly  exposed  to  the  air,  in  an  apart- 
stringents.  The  leaves  possess  a  rough-  ment  warm  but  not  too  dry,  so  as  to  pass 
ish  taste,  and  promise  to  be  of  service  in  to  a  state  of  fermentation,  whence  a  quan- 
diarrhceas  and  other  debilitated  states  of  tity  of  vinegar  is  formed.  The  copper- 
the  intestines.  plates  are  placed  in  jars  in  strata,  with  the 

Verbascum    nigrum.     The    systematic   husks  thus   prepared,  which  are  covered, 
name  of  the  black  mullein.  See  Verbascum.   At  the  end  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or   twenty 
Verbascum  thapsus.       The   systematic   days   these   are  opened:  the   plates  have 
name  of  the  yellow  mullein.     See  Verbas-  an  efflorescence  on  their  surfaces  of  a  green 
cum.  colour  and  silky  lustre :  they  are  repeat- 

VERBENA.  (Quasi  herbena,  a  name  edly  moistened  with  water;  and  at  length, 
of  distinction  for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred  a  crust  of  verdigris  is  formed,  which  is 
rites.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  scraped  off' by  a  knife,  is  put  into  bags, 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Becundria.  and  dried  by  exposure  of  these  to  the  air 
Order,  Monogynia.  and  sun.     It  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a 

2  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  what  slight  tint  of  blue, 
is  also  called  Verbenaca.  Peristerium.  In  this  preparation  the  copper  is  oxy- 
J/ierobotane  cephalalgia.  He.rba  sucra.  dised,  probabiy  by  the  atmospheric  air, 
Vervain.  This  plant  Verbena  officinalis  of  aided  by  the  affinity  of  the  acetic  acid; 
Linnxus,  is  destitute  of  oAour,  and  to  and  a  portion  of  this  acid  remains  in  com- 
the  taste  manifests  but  a  slight  degree  of  bination  with  the  oxyde,  not  sufficient, 
bitterness  and  adstringency.  In  former  however,  to  produce  its  saturation.  When 
times   the   verbena    seems   to   have   been   acted  on  by  water,  the  acid  with  such  a 
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portion  of  oxyde  as  it  can  retain  in  solution,  The  vertebrae,  which  form  the  upper  and 
are  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  oxyde  is  longest  pyramid,  are  called  true  vertebra*, 
left  undissolved.  From  this  analysis  of  it  and  those  which  compose  the  lower  pyra- 
by  the  action  of  svater,  Proust  interred  mid,  or  the  os  sacrum  and  coccyx,  are 
that  it  consists  of  43  of  acetate  of  copper,  termed  false  vertebra:,  because  they  do  not 
27  of  black  oxyde  of  copper,  and  30  of  in  every  thing  resemble  the  others,  and 
water,  this  water  not  being  accidental,  particularly  because,  in  the  adult  state, 
but  existing  in  it  in  intimate  combination,   they  become  perfectly  immoveable,  while 

Verdigris  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  some  the  upper  ones  continue  to  be  capable  of 
oftheprocessesofdyein.ee,  and  in  surgery  motion.  For  it  is  upon  the  bones  of  the 
it  is  externally  applied  as  a  mild  detergent  spine  that  the  body  turns,  and  their  name 
in  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  or  other  open  has  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  verb 
wounds.  On  account  of  its  virulent  pro-  verto,  to  turn,  as  observed  above, 
perties,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  medi-  The  true  vertebrae,  from  their  situations 
cine  without  professional  advice;  and  in  with  respect  to  the  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
case  any  portion  of  this  poison  be  acci-  are  divided  into  three  classes,  of  cervical, 
dentally  swallowed,  emetics  should  be  dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebrre.  We  will 
first  given,  and  afterwards  cold  water  first  consider  the  general  structure  of  all 
gendy  alkalized  ought  to  be  drank  in  these,  and  then  separately  describe  their 
abundance.  different  classes. 

Verjuice.  An  acid  liquor  prepared  from  In  each  of  the  vertebrae,  as  in  other 
grapes  or  apples,  that  are  unfit  to  be  con-  bones,  we  may  remark  the  body  of  the 
verted  into  wine  or  cyder.  It  is  also  made  bone,  its  processes  and  cavities.  The  body 
from  crabs.  It  is  principally  used  in  may  be  compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut 
sauces  and  ragous,  though  it  sometimes  off  transversely ;  convex  before,  and  con- 
forms an  ingredient  in  medicinal  composi-  cave  behind,  where  it  makes  part  of  the 
tions.  cavity  of  the  spine. 

Vermicuearis.  See  Illecebra.  Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  pro- 

VKRMIFORM  PROCESS.  Protuberan-  cesses.  The  first  of  these  is  the  spinous 
tiavermiformis.  The  substance  which  unites  process,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  part 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  vertebra,  and  gives  the  name  of 
like  a  ring,  forming  a  process.  It  is  called  spine  to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canal. 
vermiform,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  con-  Two  others  are  called  transverse  process- 
tort  ions  of  worms.  es,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to  the 

VERMIFUGES.  ( Vermifuga,  from  ver-  spine,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
mis,  a  worm,  and  fitgo,  to  drive  away.)  See  spinous  process.  The  four  ohers,  which 
Anthelmintics.  are    called    oblique    processes,    arc    much 

Vermilion.  See  Cinnabar.  smaller  than  the  other  three.     There  are 

Vermis  mordicans.  Vermis  repens.  A  two  of  these  on  the  upper  and  two  on  the 
species    f  herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin.      lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rising  from 

Vermis  terrestris.    See  Earth-worm,       near  the  basis  of  the  transverse  processes. 

VFiRONICA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  They  are  sometimes  called  articular  pro- 
of plants  m  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  cesses,  because  they  are  articulated  with 
Diandria.     Order,  JMonogynia.    Speedwell,    each  other;    that  is,  the  two  superior  pro- 

2-  The  pharmacopa-ial  name  of  the  Ve-  cesses  of  one  vertebra  are  articulated  with 
ronica  mus  Thea  Germanica.  Betonica  the  two  inferior  processes  of  the  vertebra 
pauli  cham^drys.  Veronica  officinalis  of  above  it  :  and  they  are  called  oblique  pro- 
Linnaeus ;  spirit  luteralibus ;  pedunculatis  cesses,  from  their  situation  with  respect 
folus  oppositis ;  caule  procumbente  is  not  to  the  processes  with  which  they  are  ar- 
unfrequent  on  dry  barren  grounds  and  ticulated.  These  oblique  processes  are  ar- 
heaths,  as  that  of  Hampstead,  flowering  ticulated  to  each  othtr  by  a  species  of  gin- 
in  June  and  July.  This  plant  was  for-  glimus,  and  each  process  is  covered  at  its 
merly  used  as  a  pectoral  against  coughs  articulation  with  cartilage, 
and  asthmatic  affections,  but  it  is  now  There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between  its 
justly  forgotten.  body    and   apophyses,    a   foramen,    large 

Verricularis  tunica.  The  retina  of  the  enough  to  admit  a  finger.  These  foramina 
eye.  correspond    with   each  ottier  through  all 

VERTEBRJE.  (From  verto,  to  turn.)  the  vertebrae,  and  form  a  long  bony  con- 
The  spine  is  along  bony  column,  which  du  it,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
extends  from  the  head  to  the  lower  part  Besides  this  great  hole,  there  are  four 
of  die  trunk,  and  is  composed  of  irregular  notches  on  each  side  of  every  vertebra, 
bones  which  are  called  vertebrae.  between    the    oblique    processes    and    the 

The  spine  may  be  considered  as  being  body  of  the  vertebra.  Two  of  these 
composed  of  two  irregular  pyramids,  notches  are  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the 
which  are  united  to  each  other  in  that  lower  part  of  the  bone.  Each  of  the  in- 
part  of  the  loins  where  the  last  of  the  lum  ferior  notches,  meeting  with  one  of  the 
bar  vertebrx  is  united  to  the  os  sacrum.       superior  notches  of  the  vertebra  below  it, 
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lorms  a  foramen ;  whilst  the  superior  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  extended 
notches  do  the  same  with  the  inferior  aver  the  back  pari  of  the  bodies  of  the 
notches  of  the  vertebra  above  it  These  vertebrae,  where  they  help  to  form  the 
four  foramina  form  passages  for  blood-ves-  cavity  of  the  spine,  and  reaches  from  the 
sels,  and  for  the  nerves  that  pass  out  of  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  to 
spme.  the  os  sacrum. 

The  vertebrae  are  united  togethi  r  by  We  may  venture  to  remark,  that  all 
means  of  a  substance,  compressible  like  the  vertebra:  diminish  in  density  and  firm- 
cork,  which  forms  a  kind  of  partition  ness  of  texture,  in  proportion  as  they 
between  the  several  vertebrae.  This  inter-  increase  in  size,  so  that  the  lower  verte- 
vertebral  substance  seems,  in  the  foetus,  bra:,  though  larger,  are  not  so  heavy  in 
to  approach  nearly  to  the  nature  of  liga-  proportion  as  i hose  above  them.  In  con- 
ments;  in  the  adult  it  has  a  great  resem-  sequence  of  this  mode  of  structure,  the 
blance  to  cartilage.  When  cut  horizon-  size  of  the  vertebrae  is  increased  without 
tally,  it  appears  to  consist  of  concertrical  adding  to  their  weight;  and  this  is  an 
curved  fibres,  externally  it  is  firmest  object  of  no  lutle  importance,  in  a  part  of 
and  hardest  ;  internally  it  becomes  thin-  the  body,  which,  besides  flexibility  and 
tier  and  softer,  till  at  length,  in  the  cen-  suppleness,  seems  to  require  lightness  as 
tre,  we  find  it  in  the  form  of  a  mucous  sub-  one  of  its  essential  properties, 
stance,  which  facilitates  the  motions  of  the  In  the  foetus,  at  the  ordinary  time  of 
spine.  birth,  each   vertebra  is  found   to   be  com- 

Genga,  an  Italian  anatomist,  long  ago  posed  of  three  bony  pieces,  connected  by 
observed,  that  the  change  which  takes  cartilages  which  afterwards  ossify.  One 
place  in  these  intervertebral  carriages,  of  these  pieces  is  the  body  of  the  bone; 
(as  they  are  usually  called)  in  advanced  the  other  two  are  the  posterior  and  lateral 
life,  occasions  the  decrease  in  stature,  and  portions,  which  lorm  the  foiamcn  for  the 
the  siooping  forwards,  which  are  usually  medulla  spinalis.  The  oblique  processes 
to  be  observed  in  old  people.  The  carti-  are  at  that  time  complete,  and  the  trans- 
lages  then  become  shrivelled,  and  conse-  verse  processes  beginning  to  be"  formed ;  but 
quently  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  their  the  spinous  processes  are  totally  wanting, 
elasticity.  But,  besides  this  gradual  The  cervical  vertebra,  are  seven  in 
effect  of  old  age,  these  cartilages  are  number,  their  bo<iies  are  smaller  and  of  a 
subject  to  a  temporary  diminution,  from  firmer  texture  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  an  erect  pos-  the  spine.  The  transverse  processes  of 
tore,  so  that  people  who  have  been  long  these  vertebrae  are  short,  and  forked  for 
standing,  or  who  have  carried  a  consider-  the  lodgment  of  muscles;  and,  at  the 
able  weight,  are  found  to  be  shorter  than  bottom  of  each  of  thk-:se  processes,  there  is 
when  they  have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence  a  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical 
we  are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night,  artery  and  vein.  The  spinous  process  of 
This  fact,  though  seemingly  obvious,  was  each  of  these  vertebra:  is  likewise  shorter 
not  ascertained  till  of  late  years.  The  than  the  other  vertebrae,  and  forked  at  its 
difference  in  such  cases  depends  on  the  extremity;  by  which  means  it  allows  a 
age  and  size  of  the  subject;  in  tall,  young  more  convenient  insertion  to  the  muscles 
people,  it  will  be  nearly  an  inch  ;  but  in  of  the  neck.  Their  oblique  processes  are 
older,  or  shorter  persons,  it  will  be  less  more  deserving  of  that  name  than  either 
considerable.  those  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra:. 

'  Besides  the  connexion  of  the  several  The  uppermost  of  these  processes  are 
vertebrae,  by  means  of  these  cartil.ges,  slightly  concave,  and  the  lowermost 
there  are  likewise  many  strong  ligaments,  slightly  convex.  This  may  suffice  for  a 
which  unite  the  bones  of  the  spine  to  each  general  description  of  these  vertebrae; 
other.  Some  of  these  ligaments  are  ex-  but  the  first,  second,  and  seventh,  de- 
ternal,  and  others  internal  Among  the  serve  to  be  spoken  of  more  particularly. 
external  ligaments,  we  observe  one  which  The  first,  which  is  called  Mlas,  from  its 
is  common  to  all  the  vertebrae,  extending,  supporting  the  head,  differs  from  all  the 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from  the  fore  other  vertebra:  of  the  spine  It  forms  a 
part  of  the  body  of  the  second  verebra  kind  of  bony  rig,  which  may  be  divided 
of  the  neck,  over  all  the  other  vertebrae,  into  its  anterior  and  posterior  arches,  and 
and  becoming  broader  as  it  descends  to-  its  lateral  portions.  Of  these,  the  anterior 
wards  the  os  sacrum,  where  it  becomes  arch  is  the  smallest  and  flattest;  at  the 
thinner,  and  gradually  disappears.  This  middle  of  its  convex  fore  part  we  observe 
external  longitudinal  ligament,  if  we  may  a  small  tubercle  which  is  here  what  the 
so  call  it,  is  strengthened  by  other  shorter  body  is  in  the  other  vertebrae.  To  his 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  ♦rom  one  tubercle  a  ligament  is  attached,  which 
vertebra  to  another,  thoughout  the  whole  helps  to  strengthen  the  articulation  of  the 
spine.  The  internal  ligament,  the  fibres  spine  with  the  os  occipitis.  The  back 
of  which,  like  the  external  one,  are  spread  part  of  this  anterior  portion  is  concave, 
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and  covered  with  cartilage,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  odontoid  process  of  the  second 
vertebra.  The  posterior  portion  of  the 
vertebra,  or,  more  properly  speaking1,  the 
posterior  arch,  is  larger  than  the  anterior 
one.  Instead  of  a  spinous  process,  we 
observe  a  rising,  or  tubercle,  larger  than 
that  which  we  have  just  now  described, 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  bone  The  lateral 
portions  of  the  vertebra  project,  so  as  to 
form  what  are  called  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses, one  on  each  side,  which  are  longer 
and  Urger  than  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  other  vertebrae.  They  terminate  in  a 
roundish  tubercle,  the  end  of  which  has  a 
slight  bend  downwards.  Like  the  other 
transverse  processes,  they  are  perforated 
at  their  basis,  for  the  passage  of  the  cer- 
vical artery.  B  t, besides  these  transverse 
processes,  we  observe,  both  on  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  surface  of  these  lateral 
portions  of  the  first  vertebra,  an  arliculat- 
ingsurface,  covered  with  cartilage,  answer- 
ing to  the  oblique  processes  in  the  other 
vertebrae  The  uppermost  of  these  are 
oblong,  and  slightly  concave,  and  their 
external  edges  rise  somewhat  higher  than 
then-  internal  brims.  '  They  receive  the 
condyloid  processes  of  the  os  occipitis, 
with  which  they  are  articulated  by  a 
species  of  gi  glimus.  The  lowermost  ar- 
ticulating surfaces,  or  the  inferior  oblique 
processes,  as  they  are  called,  are  large, 
concave,  and  circular,  «|kd  are  formed  for 
receiving  the  superior  obrque  processes  of 
the  second  vertebra ;  so  that  the  atlas 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae in  receiving  the  bones,  with  which  it 
is  articulated  both  above  and  below. 

In  the  foetus  we  find  this  vertebra  com- 
posed of  five,  instead  of  three  pieces,  as  in 
the  other  vertebrae.  One  of  these  is  the 
anterior  arch;  ihe  other  four  are  the 
posterior  arch  and  the  sides,  each  of  the 
la'ter  being  composed  of  two  pieces. 
The  transverse  process,  on  each  side,  re- 
mains long  in  a  state  of  epiphysis  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The 
second  vertebra  is  called  dentata,  from 
the  process  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body, 
which  has  been, though  perhaps  improperly, 
compared  to  a  tooth.  This  process,  which 
is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  verte- 
bra, is  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  slightly  flat- 
tened, however,  behind  and  before.  An- 
teriorly it  has  a  convex,  smooth,  articu- 
lating surface,  where  it  is  received  by  the 
atlas,  as  we  observed  in  our  description 
of  that  vertebra.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
articulation  that  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  head  is  performed ;  the  articulation 
of  the  os  occipitis  with  the  superior  ob- 
lique processes  of  the  first  vertebra,  allow- 
ing only  a  certain  degree  of  motion  back- 
wards and  forwards,  so  that  when  we  turn 
the  face  either  to  the  right  or  left,  the 


atlas  moves  upon  this  odontoid  process  of 
the  second  vertebra.  But,  as  the  lace 
cannot  turn  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  that  is, 
to  the  shoulder,  upon  this  vertebra  alone, 
Without  being  liable  to  injure  the  medulla 
spinalis,  we  find  that  all  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae concur  in  this  rot  itory  motion,  when 
it  is  in  any  considerable  degree ;  and  in- 
deed we  see  many  strong  ligamentous 
fibres  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  odon- 
tiod  process,  and  passing  over  the  first 
vertebra,  to  the  os  occipitis,  which  not 
only  strengthen  the  articulation  of  these 
bones  with  each  other,  but  serve  to  regu- 
late and  limit  their  motion.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  name  of  moderators  has 
sometimes  been  given  to  these  ligaments. 

The  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra 
dentata  are  short,  inclined  downwards, 
and  forked  at  their  extremities.  Its  spi- 
nous process  is  short  and  thick.  Its 
superior  oblique  processes  a  slightly  con- 
vex, and  somewhat  larger  than  the  arti- 
culating surfaces  of  the  first  vertebra,  by 
which  mechanism,  the  motion  of  that  bone 
upon  this  second  vertebra  is  performed 
with  greater  safety.  Its  inferior  oblique 
processes  have  nothing  singular  in  their 
structure. 

The  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  differs 
from  the  rest  chiefly  in  having  its  spinous 
process  of  a  greater  length,  so  that,  upon 
this  account,  it  has  been  sometimes  called 
vertebra  prominens. 

The  dorsal  vertebrte,  which  are  twelve 
in  number,  are  of  a  middle  size,  between 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the 
upper  ones  gradually  losing  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  neck,  and  the  M5wer 
ones  coming  nearer  to  those  of  the  loins 
The  bodies  of  these  vertebrae  are  more 
flattened  at  their  sides,  more  convex  be- 
fore, and  more  concave  behind,  than  the 
other  bones  of  the  spine.  Their  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  are  horizontal.  At  their 
sides  we  observe  two  depressions,  one  at 
their  upper,  and  the  other  at  their  lower 
edge,  which,  united  with  similar  depres- 
sions in  the  vertebrae  above  and  below, 
form  articulating  surfaces,  covered  with 
cartilage,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  received.  These  depressions,  however, 
are  not  exactly  alike  in  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  ;  for  we  find  the  head  of  the  first 
rib  articulated  solely  with  the  first  of 
these  vertebrae,  which  has  therefore  the 
whole  of  the  superior  articulating  surface 
within  itself,  independent  of  the  vertebra 
above  it.  We  may  likewise  observe  a 
similarity  in  this  respect  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  with 
which  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are 
articulated  separately.  Their  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  long,  flattened  at  the  sides, 
divided  at  their  upper  and  back  part  into 
two  surfaces  by  a  middle  ridge,  which  is 
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received  by  a  small  groove  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  spinous  process  immediately 
above  it,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  liga- 
ment. Those  spinous  processes  are  ter- 
minated by  a  kind  of  round  tubercle, 
which  slopes  considerably  downwards, 
except  in  the  three  lowermost  vertebrae, 
where  they  are  shorter  and  more  erect. 
Their  transverse  processes  are  of  consi- 
derable length  and  thickness,  and  are 
turned  obliquely  backwards.  Anteriorly 
they  have  an  articulating  surface,  for  re- 
ceiving the  tuberosity  of  the  ribs,  except 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  to  which  the  ribs  are  articulated 
by  their  heads  only.  In  the  last  of  these 
vertebrae  the  transverse  processes  are  very 
short  and  thick,  because  otherwise  they 
would  be  apt  to  strike  against  the  lower- 
most ribs,  when  we  bend  the  body  to 
either  side. 

The  lumbar  vertebra,  the  lowest  of  the 
true  vertebrae,  are  five  in  number  They 
are  larger  than  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  Then- 
bodies  are  extremely  prominent,  and 
nearly  of  a  circular  form  at  their  fore  part; 
posteriorly  they  are  concave.  Their  in- 
termediate cartilages  are  of  considerable 
thickness,  especially  anteriorly,  by  which 
means  the  curvature  of  the  spine  forwards, 
towards  the  abdomen,  in  tins  part,  is 
greatly  assisted.  Their  spinous  processes 
are  short  and  thick,  of  considerable 
breadth,  erect,  and  terminated  by  a  kind 
of  tuberosity.  Their  oblique  processes 
are  of  considerable  thickness;  the  superior 
ones  are  concave,  and  turned  inwards  ; 
the  inferior  ones  convex,  and  turned  out- 
wards. Their  transverse  processes  are 
thin  and  long,  except  in  the  first  and  last 
vertebrae,  where  they  are  much  shorter, 
that  the  lateral  motions  of  the  trunk  might 
not  be  impeded.  The  inferior  surface  of 
all  these  vertebrae  is  slightly  oblique,  so 
that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  each  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  its  hind  part;  but 
this  is  more  particularly  observable  in 
the  lowermost  vertebra,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  os  sacrum.  Many  anatomists 
describe  the  os  sacrum  and  the  os  coccygis 
as  when  considering  the  bones  of  the  spine, 
whilst  others  regard  them  as  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  pelvis.  These  bones 
the  reader  may  consult.  It  now  remains 
to  notice  the  uses  of  the  spine.  We  find 
the  spinal  marrow  lodged  in  this  bony 
canal,  secure  from  external  injury.  It 
defends  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
and  forms  a  pillar  which  supports  the 
hand,  and  gives  a  general  firmness  to  the 
whole  trunk. 

To  give  it  a  firm  basis,  we  find  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  gradually  increasing  in 
breadth  as  they  descend  ;  and  to  fit  it  for 
i  variety  of  motion,  it  is  composed  of  a 
'great  number  of  joints,  with  an  interme- 
diate elastic  substance,  so   that  to  great 
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firmness  there  is  added   a  perfect  flexi- 
bility. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
lowermost  and  largest  vertebree  are  not 
so  heavy  in  proportion  as  those  above 
them;  their  bodies  being  more  spongy, 
excepting  at  their  circumference,  where 
they  are  more  immediately  exposed  to 
pressure ;  so  that  nature  seems  every 
where  endeavouring  to  relieve  us  of  an  un- 
necessary weight  of  bone.  But  behind, 
where  the  spinal  marrow  is  more  exposed 
to  injury,  we  find  the  processes  composed 
of  very  hard  bone  ;  and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  in  general  pLced  over  each 
other  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  a 
pointed  instrument  cannot  easily  get  be- 
tween them,  excepting  in  the  neck,  where 
they  are  almost  perpendicular  and  leave 
a  greater  space  between  them.  Hence, 
in  some  countries,  it  is  usual  to  kill  cattle 
by  thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  between 
the  occiput  and  the  atlas,  or  between  the 
atlas  and  the  second  vertebra.  Besides 
these  uses  of  the  vertebrae  in  defending 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 
several  vertebrae,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
oblique  processes,  we  shall  find  that  they 
all  serve  to  form  a  greater  surface  for  the 
lodgment  of  muscles,  and  to  enable  the 
latter  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  trunk, 
by  aflbrding  them  a  lever  of  considerable 
length. 

In  the  neck,  we  see  the  spine  project- 
ing somewhat  forwards,  to  suppori  the 
head,  which,  without  this  assistance, 
would  require  a  greater  number  of  mus- 
cles. Through  the  whole  length  of  the 
thorax  it  is  carried  in  a  curved  direction 
backwards,  and  thus  adds  considerably  to 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  consequently 
affords  more  room  to  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  large  blood-vessels.  In  the  loins,  the 
spine  again  projects  forwards,  in  a  direc- 
tion with  the  centre  of  gravity,  by  which 
means  the  body  is  easily  kept  in  an  erect 
posture  ;  for  otherwise  we  should  be  liable 
to  fall  forwards.  But,  at  its  inferior  part, 
it  again  recedes  backwards,  and  helps  to 
form  a  cavity  called  the  aelvis,  in  which 
the  urinary  bladder,  intestinum  rectum, 
and  other  viscera,  are  placed. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed 
of  so  great  a  number  of  bones,  and  con- 
structed for  such  a  variety  of  motion,  as 
the  spine  is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  ex- 
pected than  fracture ;  and  this  is  very 
wisely  guarded  against  in  every  direction, 
by  the  many  processes  that  are  to  be  found 
in  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  cartilages, 
ligaments,  and  other  means  of  connexion, 
which  we  have  described  as  uniting  them 
together. 

VERTEBRAL  ARTERY.  Jrteria  ver- 
tebralis.  A  branch  of  the  subclavian,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  vertebrae  to  with- 
in the  cranium,  where,  with  its  fellow,  it 
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forms  the  basilary  artery,  the  internal 
auditory,  and  the  posterior  artery  of  the 
dura  m   ter. 

VERTEX,  The  crown  of  the  head. 

Vertically  ossa,  See  Parietal  bones. 

Vf.rticjs  os.  See  Parietal  bones. 

VERTIGO.  Giddiness. 

Vervain.  See  Verbena. 

Vervain,  female.  Sec  Erysimum. 

VESANliE  (From  Vesanus,  a  madman.) 
The  fourth  order  in  the  class  neuroses  of 
Cullen's  nosological  arrangement ;  com- 
prehending diseases  in  which  the  judg- 
ment is  impaired,  without  either  coma  or 
pyrexia 

VESICA.  (Dim.  of  vas,  a  vessel.)  A 
bladd  i 

VESICA  FELLIS.  The  gall-bladder. 
See  Gall-bladder. 

VESICA  URINARIA.  The  urinary 
bladder.    See  Urinary  bladder. 

VESICATORIES.  (Vesicatoria,  from 
vesica,  a  bladder;  because  they  raise  a 
bladder.)  See  Epispastics. 

VESICLE.  (Vesicula,  a  diminutive  of 
vesica,  a  bladder  )  An  elevation  of  the 
cut  cie,  containing  a  transparent  watery 
fluid. 

Vesicula  fellis.     The  gall-bladder. 

Vesicul.b  div.13  baiibarje.  The  con- 
fluent smallpox. 

Vksici -I..U  GiNfiiVAiirrM.  The  thrush. 

VESIOUL.E  PULMONALES.  The  air 
celU  wr.'.ch  compose  the  greatest  part  of 
the  i  ngs,  'lid  are  situated  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  bronchia. 

VBSICUL/E  SEMJNALES.  Two  mem- 
bra  ious  receptacles,  situated  on  the  back 
part  of  the  bladder  above  its  neck.  The 
excretorj  ducts  are  called  ejaculatory 
ducts.  They  proceed  to  the  urethra,  into 
which  they  open  by  a  peculiar  orifice  at 
the  top  of  ihe  verumontanum.  They  have 
vesitis  and  nerves  from  the  neighbouring 
parts  and  are  well  supplied  with  absor- 
bent vessels,  which  proceed  to  the  lym- 
phatic glands  about  the  loins.  The  use 
of. the  vesiculse  seminales  is  to  receive  the 
semen  brought  into  them  by  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia,  to  retain,  somewhat  inspissate, 
and  to  excern  .t  suh  coitn  into  the  urethra, 
from  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the  vagina 
Uteri.  See  Pemphigus. 

Vesicular  fever.  See  Pemphigus. 

VEST1BULUM.  A  round  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear,  between  the  cochlea  and 
semicircular  canals,  in  which  are  an  oval 
opening  communicating  with  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  orifices  of  the 
semicircular  canals.  It  is  within  this  cavi- 
ty and  the  semicircular  canals,  that  the 
new  apparatus,  discovered  by  the  cele- 
brated neurologist  Scarpa,  lies.  He  has 
demonstrated  membranous  tubes,  connect- 
ed loosely  by  cellular  texture,  within  the 
bony  semicircular  canals,  each  of  which 
is  dilated  in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  into 


an  ampulla ;  it  is  upon  these  ampullx, 
which  communicate  by  means  of  an  uiveut 
communis,  that  branches  of  the  porlio  mol- 
lis are  expanded. 

Vetonica  cordi.  See  Betonica. 

VIBIX.  (Vibex,  sing.  phi.  Vibices.)  The 
large  purple  spots  which  appear  under  the 
skin  in  cerain  malignant  fevers. 

VIBRISSJE.  (Vibrissa,  from  vibro,  to 
quaver.)  Hairs  growing  in  the  nostrils. 
See  Capillus. 

VICHY  WATER.  Is  obtained  from  the 
tepid  mineral  springs  that  arise  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Vichy,  in  France.  On  account  of  its 
chalybeate  and  alkaline  ingredients,  it  is 
taken  internally,  being  reputed  to  be  of 
great  service  in  bilious  colics,  diarrhoeas, 
and  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially 
such  as  arise  trom  a  relaxed  or  debilitated 
s  ate  of  that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  very  useful 
when  employed  as  a  tepid  bath,  particu- 
larly in  rheumatisms,  sciatica,  gout,  &c. 
by  combining  the  internal  use  with  the  ex- 
ternal application,  they  have  often  effected 
a  cure  where  other  remedies  had  failed  to 
afford  relief. 

Vicia  faba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  bean  plant.  See  Bean. 

Victoralis  loxga.  This  officinal  is 
the  Jlltium  victoralis  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root,  which  when  dried  loses  its  alliace- 
ous smell  and  taste,  is  said  to  be  efficaci- 
ous in  allaying  the  abdominal  spasms  of 
graved  females. 

VIGILANCE.  Pervigilium.  Vigilance, 
when  attended  by  anxiety,  pain  in  the 
head,  loss  of  appetite,  and  diminution  of 
strength,  is  by  Sauvage  and  Sagar  consi- 
dered as  a  genus  of  disease,  and  is  called 
agrypina. 

VERRUCA.     A  wart. 

Vehuucaria.  (From  Verruca,  a  wart ; 
because  it  was  supposed  to  destroy  warts.) 
The  herb  turnsole- 

VINCA.  (From  vincio,  to  bind  ;  because 
of  its  said  usefulness  in  making  bands.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pentand'ia.  Order, 
JMonogynia.  The  herb  periwinkle,  or  per- 
vmcle. 

Vinca  minor.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lesser  periwinkle.  See  Vinca  pervinca. 
Clematis  daphnoides  major.  This  plant  Vinca 
minor  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  bitter  and  ad- 
stringent  virtues,  and  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cacious  in  stopping  nasal  haemorrhages 
when  bruised  and  put  into  the  nose.  Boil- 
ed it  forms  a  useful  adstringent  gargle  in 
common  sore  throat,  and  it  is  given  by 
some  in  phthisical  complaints. 

Vinca  pervinca.  The  lesser  periwin- 
kle. 

Vincetoxicum.  (From  vinco,  to  over- 
come, and  toxicum,  poison ;  so  named 
from  its  supposed  virtues  of  resisting  and 
expelling  poisons.)     Herrmdinaria,    Asck- 
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piaa.  Swallow  wort.  Tame  poison.  The 
root  of  this  plant  Asclepius  vincetoxicum  of 
Liniixus,  smells  when  fresh  lemewhat  of 
valerian  ;  chewed  it  imparts  at  first  a  con- 
siderable sweetness  which  is  soon  succeed- 
ed by  an  unpleasant  subacrid  bitterness. 
It  is  given  in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of 
glandular  obstructions. 

Vine.     See  Vitis. 

Vine,  white-     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vine,  -wild.     See  Bryonia  ulba. 

Vinegar.     See  Jtcetum. 

Vinegar,  distilled.  See  Acetum  distilla- 
tum. 

Vinegar,  spirits  of     See  Acetic  acid. 

V1NUM.     See  Wine. 

Vwuii  aloes.  Wine  of  aloes.  For- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  tinctura 
hierce  and  tinctura  sacra.  "  Take  of  ex- 
tract of  spiked  aloe,  eight  ounces;  canel- 
la  bark,  two  ounces ;  wine,  six  pints ; 
proof  spirits,  two  pints."  Rub  the  aloe 
into  powder  with  white  sand,  previously 
cleansed  from  any  impurities  :  rub  the  ca- 
nella-bark  also  into  powder ;  and  after 
having  mixed  these  powders  together,  pour 
on  the  wine  and  spirit.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  occasionally  shaking  the 
mixture,  and  afterwards  strain.  A  sto- 
machic purgative,  calculated  for  the  aged 
and  phlegmatic,  who  are  not  troubled  with 
the  piles.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid- 
ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Vixum  antimonii.  In  small  doses  this 
proves  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  and  a 
large  dose  emetic;  in  which  last  intention 
it  is  the  common  emetic  for  children. 

VlNtJM     AXTlMONII     TAllTAHIZATI.  See 

Liquor  antimonii  tartariznti. 

Vinu.m  FEiiui.  Wine  of  iron,  formerly 
called  vinium  chalebeatum.  "  Take  of  iron 
filings,  two  ounces ;  wine,  two  pints.'' 
Mix,  and  set  the  mixture  by  for  a  month,  oc- 
casionally shaking  it;  then  filler  it  through 
paper.  For  its  virtues  see  Ferrium  tarta- 
risatum. 

Visum  ipecacuanhje.  Wine  of  ipe- 
cacuanha. "  Take  of  ipecacuanha-root, 
bruised,  two  ounces ;  wine,  two  pints." 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose,  when  used  as  an  emetic,  from 
two  fluiddrachms  to  half  an  ounce. 

Vinum  orii.  Wine  of  opium,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  laudanum  liquiditm 
Sydenhami,  and  tinctura  thebaica.  "  Take 
ot  extract  of  opium,  an  ounce;  cinnamon- 
bark,  bruised,  cloves,  bruised,  of  each  a 
drachm;  wine,  a  pint."  Macerate  for  eight 
days,  and  strain.     See  Opium. 

VIOLA.  (From  lov ;  because  it  was 
first  found  in  Ionia.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Gyngenesia.  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  violet. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Via- 
loria.  Sweet  violet.  Viola  odorata  of  Li n- 
nxus  :— acaulis,  foliis    cordatis,    stolonibus 


repentibus.  The  recent  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  received  into  thecatalogues  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  They  have  an  agreeable 
sweet  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous  bitterish, 
taste.  Their  virtues  are  purgative  or  laxa- 
tive, and  by  some  they  are  said  to  possess 
an  anodyne  and  pectoral  quality.  The 
officinal  preparation  of  this  flower  is  a 
syrup,  which,  to  young  chddren,  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  purgative  ;  it  is  also  of 
considerable  utility  in  many  chemical  in- 
quiries, to  detect  an  acid  or  an  alkali;  the 
former  changing  the  blue  colour  to  a  red, 
and  the  latter  to  a  green. 

Viola  canina.  The  dog  violet.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Viola  cariina  of  Linnams, 
possesses  the  power  of  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing the  bowels;  with  which  intention  a  scru- 
ple of  the  dried  root  must  be  exhibited  It 
appears,  though  neglected  in  this  country, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  physicians. 

Viola  ipecacuanha.  The  plant  which 
was  supposed  to  afford  the  ipecacuanha- 
root. 

Viola  lutea.  The  wall-flower  was  so 
called.     See  Cheiri. 

Viola  odoiiata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  violet.     See  Viola. 

Viola  palustris.     See  Pinguicula. 

Viola  tricolor.  Harts-ease.  Pansies. 
This  well  known  beautiful  little  plant 
grows  in  corn-fields,  waste,  and  cultivated 
grounds,  flowering  all  the  summer  months. 
It  varies  much  by  cultivation  ;  and  by  the 
vivid  colouring  of  its  flowers  often  becomes 
extremely  beautiful  in  gardens,  where  it  is 
distinguished  by  various  names.  To  the 
taste,  this  plant  in  its  recent  state  is  ex- 
tremely glutinous,  or  mucilaginous,  ac- 
companied with  the  common  herbaceous 
flavour  and  roughness.  By  distillation 
with  water,  according  to  Haase,  it  affords 
a  small  quantity  of  odorous  essential  oil,  of 
a  somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  dried  herb 
yields  about  half  its  weight  of  watery  ex- 
tract, the  iresh  plant  about  one  eighth. 
Though  many  of  the  old  writers  on  the 
ms4»ria  medica  represent  this  plant  as  a 
powerful  medicine  in  epilepsy,  asthma,  ul- 
cers, scabies,  and  cutaneous  complaints, 
yet  the  viola  tricolor  owes  its  present  cha- 
racter as  a  medicine  to  the  modern  autho- 
rities of  Starick,  Metzer,  Haase,  and  others, 
especially  as  a  remedy  for  the  crusta  lac- 
tea.  For  this  purpose,  a  handful  of  the 
fresh  herb,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  dried, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to  be  strained 
and  taken  night  and  morning.  Bread,  with 
this  decoction,  is  also  to  be  firmed  into  a 
poultice  and  applied  to  the  part.  By  this 
treatment  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
eruption  during  the  first  eight  days  in- 
creases, and  that  the  urine,  when  the  medi- 
cine succeeds,  has  an  odour  similar  to  that 
of  cats;  but  on  continuing  the  use  of  the 
plant  a  sufficient  time,  this  smell  goes  off, 
the  scabs  disappear,  and  the  skin  recovers 
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its  natural  purity.  Instances  of  the  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  this  mc.licine,  as  cited 
by  these  authors,  are  very  numerous;  in- 
deed this  remedy,  under  theirmanagement, 
seems  rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  failed.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Mursinna,  Aker- 
mann,  and  Flennig,  were  less  fortunate 
in  the  employment  of  this  plant ;  the  last 
of  whom  declares,  that  in  the  different  cu- 
taneous disorders  in  which  he  used  it,  no 
benefit  was  derived.  Haase,  who  admini- 
stered this  species  of  violet  in  various  forms, 
and  large  doses,  extended  its  use  to  many 
chronic  disorders;  and  from  the  great 
nrm'>er  of  cases  in  which  it  proved  suc- 
cessful, we  are  desirous  of  recommending 
it  to  a  farther  trial  in  this  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bergius  speaks  of 
this  plant  as  a  useful  mucilaginous  purga- 
tive, and  takes  no  notice  of  its  efficacy  in 
the  crusta  lactea,  or  in  any  other  disease. 
Violabia.     See   Viola. 
Violet,  dog.     See  Viola  cuni?ia. 
Violet,  sweet.     See  Viola. 
Viper.     See  Vipera. 
Viper-grass.     See  Scorzonera. 
VIPERA.     {Quod  vi pari at  ,•  because  it 
was  thought  that  its  young  eat  through  the 
mother's  bowels.)     The  viper,    or  adder. 
This    viviparous    reptile,   Coluber  berus  of 
Linnxus,  possesses  the  power  of  forming 
a  poisonous  fluid  in  little  bags  near  its  teeth. 
The  flesh  is  perfectly  innocent,  a:;d  often 
taken  by  the  common    people  against  the 
king's  evil,  and  a   variety  of  disorders  of 
the  skin.     Experience  evinces  it  to  be  an 
inefficacious  substance. 

Viperaria.     See  Serpentaria  Virginiana. 
Viperixa.       (From    viper,  a   snake ;  so 
called  from  the  serpentine   appearance  of 
its  roots.)     See  Serpentaria  virginiana. 

Vipeuisa  vikgikiaxa.  See  Serpentaria 
virginiana. 

Virga  airea.  Herba  dorea.  Conyza  co- 
ma aurea.  Symphytum.  Petraum.  Klichry- 
sum.  Consolida  saracenica.  Golden  rod. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plunt,  Soli- 
dago  virga  aurea  of  Linnaeus,  are  recom- 
mended as  aperients  and  corroborants  in 
urinary  obstructions,  ulcerations  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  it  is  said  by 
some  to  be  particularly  useful  in  stopping 
internal  haemorrhages. 

Virgata  sutura.  The  sagittal  suture 
of  the  skull. 

Virginale  cLAUsTRrM.     The  hymen. 
Virginian  tobacco.     See  JVicotiana. 
Virgins'  bower,  upright.     See   Flammula 
jovis. 

Virgins'  milk.  A  solution  of  gum  ben- 
zonium. 

VIRUS.  A  synonym  of  contagion.  See 
Contagion. 

VIS   CONSERVATRIX.     See  Via  medi- 
catrix. 
VIS  ELASTICA.     Elasticity 


VIS  INERTIJE.  The  propensity  to 
rest  inherent  in  nature. 

VIS  IN  SIT  A.  This  property  is  defined 
by  Haller  to  be  that  power  by  which  a 
muscle,  when  wounded,  touched,  or  irrita- 
ted, contracts,  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  animal  that  is  the  object  of  the  expe- 
riment, and  without  its  feeling  pain. 
Irritability. 

VIS  AIEDICATR1X  NATURE.  V-i 
conservatrix.  A  term  employed  by  physi- 
cians to  express  that  healing  power  in  an 
animated  body,  by  which,  when  diseased, 
the  body  is  enabled  to  regain  its  healthy 
actions. 

VIS  MORTUA.  That  property  by 
which  a  muscle  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  a  muscle  immediately  after  having 
been  cut  out  from  a  living  body,  contracts. 
VIS  NERVOSA.  This  property  is  con- 
sidered by  Whytt  to  be  another  power  of 
the  muscles  by  which  they  act  when  excited 
by  the  nerves. 

VIS  PLASTICA.  That  facility  of  for- 
mation which  spontaneously  operates  in 
animals. 

VIS   A  TERGO.  Any  impulsive  power. 
VIS  VITJF.      The  natural  power  of  the 
animal  machine  in  preserving  life. 

VISCUM.  Mistletoe.  Viscum  album  of 
Linnaeus.  This  singular  parasitical  plant 
most  commonly  grows  on  apple-trees,  also 
on  the  pear,  hawthorn,  service,  oak,  hasel, 
maple,  ash,  lime-tree,  willow,  elm,  horn- 
beam, &c.  It  is  supposed  to  be  propaga* 
ted  by  birds,  especially  by  the  field-fare 
and  thrush,  which  feed  upon  its  berries, 
the  seeds  of  which  p.iss  through  the  bow- 
els unchanged:  and  along  with  the  excre- 
ment adhere  to  the  branches  of  trees  where 
they  vegetate. 

The  mistletoe  6f  the  oak  has,  from  the 
times  of  the  ancient  druids,  been  always 
preferred  to  that  produced  on  other  trees; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  viscus 
quercus  differs  in  no  respect  from  others. 

This  plant  is  the  <|  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  in  former  times  thought  to  possess 
manymedicinal  virtues ;  however,  we  learn 
but  little  concerning  its  efficacy  from  the 
ancient  writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
nor  will  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  state 
the  extraordinary  powers  ascribed  to  the 
mistletoe  by  the  crafty  designs  of  druidi- 
cal  knavery.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  plant  have  very  little  smell,  and  a 
very  weak  taste  of  the  nauseous  kind.  In 
distillation  they  impregnate  water  with 
their  faint  unpleasant  smell,  but  yield  no 
essential  oil.  Extracts,  made  from  them 
by  water,  are  bitterish,  roughish,  and  sub- 
saline;  The  spirituous  extracts  of  the 
wood  has  the  greatest  austerity,  and  that 
of  the  leaves  the  greatest  bitterness.  The 
berries  abound  with  an  extremely  tena- 
cious and  most  ungrateful  sweet  mucilage. 
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The  viscus  quercus  obtained  great  repu- 
tation for  the  cure  of  epilepsy  ;  and  a  case 
of  this  disease,  of  a  woman  of  quality,  in 
which  it  proved  remarkably  successful,  is 
mentioned  by  Boyle.  Some  years  after- 
wards its  use  was  strongly  recommended 
in  various  convulsive  disorders  by  Colbach, 
who  has  related  several  instances  of  its 
good  effects.  He  administered  it  in  sub- 
stance in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  of  the  wood  or  leaves,  or  an  infu- 
sion of  an  ounce.  This  author  was  follow- 
ed by  others,  who  have  not  only  given  tes- 
timony of  the  efficacy  of  the  mistletoe  in 
different  convulsive  affections,  but  also 
in  those  complaints  denominated  nervous, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  to  act  in  the 
character  of  a  tonic  But  all  that  has  been 
written  in  favour  of  this  remedy,  which  is 
certainly  well  deserving  of  notice,  has  not 
preventt-d  it  from  falling  into  general  ne- 
glect; and  the  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have,  perhaps  not  without  rea- 
son, expunged  it  from  their  catalogues  of 
the  materia  medica. 

Visctjm  album  The  systematic  name 
of  the  parasitical  mistletoe.  See  Viscum. 

VISCUS.  Any  or.,  an  or  part  which  has 
an  appropriate  use,  as  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  &c. 

Vision.  See  Sight. 

Vision,  defective    See  Dysopia. 

Visus  defiguratus.  See  Met&morphop- 
sia. 

Vit.b  arbor.  See  Arbor  vitx. 

Vit.b  lignum.  See  Gvaiucum. 

Vital  actions    See  Vital  Functions. 

VITAL  FUNCTIONS.  Vital  actions. 
Those  actions  of  the  body  upon  which  life 
immediately  depends,  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  respiration,  heat  of  the  body, 
See.  See  Function. 

Vital  principle.  See  Life. 

Vitalba  Traveller's  joy.  This  plant  is 
common  in  our  hedges,  and  is  the  Clema- 
tis vitalba  of  Linnaeus  \—foliis  pinnatis,  fo- 
liolis  cor  da  t  is  scandentibus  ■■  its  leaves  when 
fresh  produce  a  warmth  on  the  tongue,  and 
if  the  chewing  is  continued,  blisters  arise. 
The  same  effect  follows  their  being  rubbed 
on  the  skin.  The  plant  has  been  admini- 
stered internally  to  cure  lues  venerea,  scro- 
fula,  and  rheumatisms.  .In  France,  the 
young  sprouts  are  eaten,  when  boiled,  as 
hoptops  are  in  this  country. 

VITILIGO.  (From  vilio,  to  infect.)  See 
Alp  bus 

VITIS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacoptcial  name  of  the  Vitis 
vinifera  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  lobatis  sinua- 
tis  nudis  Vine-leaves  and  the  tendrils 
have  an  adstringent  taste,  and  were  for- 
merly used  in  diarrhoeas,  haemorrhages, 
and  other  disorders  requiring  refrigerant 
and  styptic  medicines.    The  juiee  or  sap 


of  the  vine,  called  lachryma,  has  been  re- 
commended in  calculous  disorders  :  and  it 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to 
weak  eyes  and  specks  of  the  cornea.  The 
unripe  fruit  has  a  harsh,  rough,  sour  taste; 
its  expressed  juice,  called  verjuice,  wa» 
formerly  much  esteemed,  but  is  now  su« 
perseded  by  the  juice  of  lemons ;  for  ex- 
ternal use, however,  particularly  in  bruise* 
and  pains,  verjuice  is  still  employed,  und 
considered  iu  be  a  very  useful  application. 
See  also  XJvx  pussx,  -wine,  and  ucetutn. 

Vitis  alba.  See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vitis  altus.  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

Vitis  id.fia.  The  red  whortle -berry. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Vaccinium  viti* 
idxa  of  Linnaeus,  are  so  adstringent  as  to 
be  used  in  some  places  for  tanning.  They 
are  said  to  mitigate  ihe  pain  attendant  on 
calculous  diseases  when  given  internally  in 
the  form  of  decoction.  The  ripe  berries 
abound  with  a  grateful  acid  juice;  and  are 
esteemed  in  Sweden  as  aperient,  antiscep- 
tic,  and  refrigerant,  and  often  given  in 
pmrid  diseases. 

Vitis  sylvestris.  White  briony. 

Vitis  vinifera.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  grape-tree.  See  Vitis  and  wine. 

Vitix  agnus  castus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  chaste  tree.  See  Agnus  cas~ 
tus. 

Vitraria.  The  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

VITREOUS  HUMOUR.  Humour  vi. 
treus.  The  pellucid  i  ody  which  fills  the 
whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  crystal- 
line lens.  The  vitreous  substance  is  com- 
posed of  small  cells  which  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  are  distended  with  a 
transparent  fluid. 

Vitriol,  acid  of.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue.  See  Sulphus  cupri. 

Vitriol,  green.  See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  Roman-  See  Sulphas  cupri. 

Vitriol,  sweet  spirit  of.  See  Spirits  xtheris 
vitriolici. 

Vitriol,  white.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolated  kali    See  Potasses  sulphas. 

Vitriolum.  (From  vitrum,  glass ;  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  glass.  Hollan- 
dus  says  this  word  is  fictitious,  and  com- 
posed from  the  initials  of  the  following  sen- 
tence: Vade  in  terram  rimando,  invenies, 
optimum  lapidem  veram  median  urn.)  Cal- 
cadinum.  Calcatar.  Calcotar.  Calcan* 
thos.  Calcanthum.  Calcitea.  Vitriol,  or 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Vitiuolum  album.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  coerulecm.  See  Curpi  sul- 
phas. 

Vitriolum  Romasum.  See  Curpi  sul- 
phas. 

Vitriolum  viride.   See  Ferri  sulphas. 

VITRUM.     Glass. 

Yithlu  antimonji.  Glass  of  antimony; 
Antimony  first  calcined,  then  fused  in  a 
crucible. 
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aphoretic  compound  exhibited  in  the  cure 
of  dysenteries  arising  from  checked  per- 
spiration. 

Vitrum  HYPOCLErTiccM.  A  funnel  to 
separate  oil  from  water. 

VOICE.  Vox.  The  principal  organ  of 
the  voice  is  the  larynx;  for,  when  it  is  in- 
jured, the  air  passes  through  the  windpipe 
without  yielding  any  sound. 

Volsella.  A  probang,  or  instrument  to 
remove  bodies  sticking  in  the  throat. 

VOLVULUS.  (From  volvo,  to  roll  up.) 
The  iliac  passion,  or  inflammation  in  the 
bowels,  called  twisting  of  the  guts. 

Volvulus  terrestius.  Small  bind- 
weed. The  convolvulus  minor. 

VOMER.  Named  from  its  great  re- 
semblance to  a  plough-share.  It  is  a 
slender  thin  bone  separating  the  nostrils 
from  each  other,  consisting  of  two  plates 
much  compressed  together,  very  dense  and 
strong,  yet  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent ; 
these  two  plates  seem  at  every  edge  to  se- , 
parate  from  each  other,  and  thus  a  groove 
is  formed  at  every  side. — 1  This  groove, 
on  the  upper  edge,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
its  base,  is  wide,  and  receives  into  it  the 
projecting  points  of  the  xthmoid  and  sphe- 
noid bones,  and  thus  it  stands  very  firmly 
and  securely  on  the  skull,  and  capable  of 
resisting  blows  of  considerable  violence. — 
2.  The  groove,  upon  the  lower  part,  is 
narrower,  and  receives  the  rising  line  in 
the  middle  of  the  palate  plate,  where  the 
bones  join  to  form  the  palate  suture.  At 
the  fore  part  it  is  united  by  a  ragged  sur- 
face, and  by  something  like  a  groove,  to 
the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  as 
the  vomer  receives  the  other  bones  into 
its  grooves,  it  is,  as  it  were,  locked  in  on 
all  sides,  receiving  support  and  strength 
from  each,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  thick  and  strong  membrane  which  co- 
vers the  whole,  and  which  is  so  continu- 
ous as  to  resemble  a  periosteum,  or  rather 


a  continued  ligament  from  its  strength  , 
thus  the  slender  vomer  possesses  v 
strength  to  advert  from  it  all  those  evils 
which  must  inevitably  have  occurred,  had 
it  iicen  less  wisely  or  less  strongly  con- 
structed. 

VOMICA.  (From  vovio,  to  spit  up;  be- 
cause it  discharges  a  sanies.)  An  abscess 
of  the  lungs. 

Vomica  liq.uoris  jeterni.  Quick-sil- 
ver. 

VOMITING.  Vomitio.  A  forcible  ejec- 
tion of  food,  or  any  other  substance,  from 
the  stomnch,  through  the  ccsophajms  ana 
mou:h.  It  is  either  idiopathic,  when  ari- 
sing from  a  rause  in  the  stomach  itself; 
or  symptomatic,  when  originating  from  dis- 
eases seated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Its  immediate  cause  is  an  antiperistaltic, 
spasmodic,  convulsive  constriction  of  the 
stomach  and  pressure  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  expel  whatever  molests  or  is 
troublesome  in  the  stomach. 

Vomiting  of  blood.    See  JLtmatemesis. 

Vomitus   itiuentus.  See  ILcmatemesis. 

Voracious  appetite.   See  Bulimia 

Vox  abscissa.  Hoarseness,  a  loss  of  voice. 

Vuloaco.  The  asarabacca  was  so  called. 
See  Asarum. 

Vul.nkharia.  (From  vulnus,  a  wound.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds.  A  herb 
named  from  its  uses  in  healing  wounds. 

Vulnehauia  a<uja.  Arquebusade. 

Vulnus  scLorETicuM.  A'  gun-shot 
wound. 

VULVA..  (Quasi  va/va,  the  aperture 
to  the  vomb  ;  or  quasi  volva,  because  the 
fetus  is  wrapped  up  in  it.)  The  puden- 
dum muliibre,  or  parts  of  generation  pro- 
per to  women  ;  also  a  foramen  in  the  brain. 

Vulvahia.  (From  vulva,  the  womb  ; 
so  named  from  its  smell  or  use  in  disorders 
of  the  womb.)  Stinkir-g  orach.  See  Atrj. 
plex  olide. 
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WAKE  robin.  See  Jl 

Wall-fio-wer.  See  Cheiri. 

TVall-pellitow.  See  Parielaria. 

Wall-peMamtt^  Hkcebra. 

TValnutTSee  juglans. 

WALTON  WATER.  A  mineral  spring 
near  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire,  con- 
taining a  small  portion  of  iron  dissolved  in 
fixed  air ;  of  absorbent  earth  combined 
with  hepatic  air;  of  vitriolated  magnesia, 
and  muriated  mineral  alkali ;  but  the  pro- 


portions of  these  constituent  parts  have 
not  been  accurately  ascertained.  Walton 
water  is  chiefly  efficacious  in  obstructions 
and  other  affections  of  the  glands. 

WTATER.  Aqua.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  modern  chemists  is  a  compound 
fluid,  made  up  of  two  substances,  neither 
of  which  can  be  exhibited  separately,  ex- 
cept in  the  gaseous  form  ;  and  when  aeri- 
form, they  are  known,  the  one  as  hydro- 
gen gas,  or  inflammable  air;  the  other  as 
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oxygen  gas»  or  vital  air.  These  gases,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  three  of  hydrogen 
to  eleven  of  oxygen,  when  united  chemi- 
cally, and  reduced  from  the  form  of  an 
air  to  that  of  a  liquid,  constitute  the  fluid, 
water. 

Ii  is  transparent,  without  colour,  smell, 
or  taste;  in  every  degree  compressible; 
when  pure,  not  liable  to  spontaneous 
change  ;  liquid  in  the  common  temperature 
of  our  atmosphere,  assuming  the  solid 
form  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  gaseous  at 
212°,  but  returning  unaltered  to  its  liquid 
state  on  resuming  any  degre  of  heat  be- 
tween these  points;  capable  of  dissolving 
a  greater  number  of  natural  bodies  than 
any  other  fluid  whatever,  and  especially 
those  known  by  the  name  of  the  saline  ; 
performing  the  most  important  functions 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
entering  largely  into  their  composition  as 
a  constituent  part.  The  simple  waters  are 
the  following  : 

1.  Distilled  water.  This  is  the  lightest 
of  all  oihers,  containing  neither  solid  no- 
gaseous  substances  in  solution,  is  perfectly 
void  of  taste  and  smell,  colourless  and 
beautifully  transparent,  has  a  soft  feel,  and 
wets  the  fingers  more  readily  than  any 
other.  It  mixes  uniformly  with  soap  into 
a  smooth  opaline  mixture,  but  may  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  soap  in  spirit  of  wine 
without  injuring  iis  transparency.  The 
clearness  of  distilled  water  is  not  impaired 
by  the  most  delicate  chemical  rc-agents, 
such  as  lime-water,  a  solution  of  barytes 
in  any  acid,  nitrated  silver,  or  acid  of  sugar. 
When  evaporated  in  a  silver  vessel  it 
leaves  no  residuum  ;  if  preserved  from 
access  of  foreign  matter  floating  in  the  air, 
it  may  be  kept  for  ages  unaltered  in  ves- 
sels upon  which  it  has  no  action,  as  jtdoes 
not  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  de- 
composition. As  it  freezes  exactly  at  32° 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  boils  at  212°  under  the 
atmospherical  pressure  of  29.8°  inches, 
these  points  are  made  use  of  as  the  stand- 
ard ones  for  their  mometrical  division ;  and 
its  specific  weight  being  always  the  same 
under  light  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is 
employed  for  the  comparative  standard  of 
specific  gravity. 

Pure  distilled  water  can  only  be  procur- 
ed from  water  which  contains  no  volatile 
maters  that  will  rise  in  distillation,  and 
continue  still  in  union  with  the  vapour 
when  condensed.  Many  substances  are 
volatile  duving  distillation,  but  most  of  the 
gases,  such  as  common  air,  carbonic  acid, 
and  (he  like,  are  incapable  of  uniting  with 
water  at  a  high  temperature:  other  bodies, 
however,  such  as  vegetable  essential  oil, 
and,  in  general,  much  of  that  which  gives 
the  peculiar  odour  to  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  will  remain  in  water  after  distilla- 
tion. So  the  steam  of  many  animal  and 
vegetable  decoctions  has  a  certain  flavour 


which  distinguishes  it  from  pure  water ; 
and  the  aqueous  exhalation  from  living  bo- 
dies, which  is  a  kind  of  distillation,  has  a 
similar  impregnation. 

To  obtain  distilled  water  perfectly  pure, 
much  stress  was  laid  by  former  chemists  on 
repeating  the  process  a  great  number  of 
times ;  but  it  was  found  by  Lavoisier,  that 
rain  water  once  distilled,  rejecting  the  first 
and  last  products,  was  as  pure  a  water  as 
could  be  procured  by  any  subsequent  dis- 
tillations. 

Distilled  water  appears  to  possess  a^ 
higher  power  than  any  other  as  a  solvent  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  these 
it  holds  in  solution  as  little  as  possible 
altered  from  the  state  in  which  they  exist- 
ed in  tiie  body  that  yielded  them.  Hence 
the  great  practical  utility  of  that  kind  of 
chemical  analysis  which  presents  the  prox- 
imate constituent  parts  of  these  bodies, 
and  winch  is  effected  particularly  by  the 
assistance  of  pure  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  saline,  earthy,  or  otherwise  im- 
pure water,  will  alter  the  texture  of  some 
of  the  par  s,  impair  their  solubility,  pro- 
duce material  changes  on  the  colouring 
matter,  and  b&corne  a  less  accurate  ana- 
lyser on  account  of  the  admixture  of  foreign 
contents. 

Distilled  water  is  seldom  employed  to 
any  extent  in  the  preparation  of  food,  or 
in  manufactures,  on  account  of  the  trouble 
of  procuring  it  in  large  quantities;  but 
for  preparing  a  great  number  of  medicines, 
and  in  almost  every  one  of  the  nicer  che- 
mical processes  that  are  carried  on  in  the 
liquid  way,  this  water  is  an  eseential  requi- 
site. The  only  cases  in  which  it  has  been, 
used  largely  as  an  article  of  drink,  have 
been  in  those  important  trials  made  of  the 
practicability  of  procuring  it  by  condens- 
ing the  steam  of  sea  water  by  means  of  a 
simpleapparatus  adapted  to  a  ship's  boiler; 
and  these  have  fully  shewn  the  ease  with 
which  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  water  of  the 
purest  kind,  may  be  had  at  sea,  at  a  mode- 
rate expense,  whereby  one  of  the  most 
distressing  of  all  wants  may  be  relieved. 
rI  here  are  one  or  two  circumstances  winch 
seem  to  shew  that  water,  when  not  already 
loaded  with  foreign  matter,  may  become 
a  solvent  for  concretions  in  urinary  pas- 
sages. At  least,  we  know  that  very  ma- 
terial advantage  has  been  derived  in  these 
cases  from  very  pure  natural  springs,  and 
hence  a  course  of  distilled  water  has  been 
recommended  as  a  fair  subject  of  experi- 
ment. 

2.  Bain  -water,  is  the  next  in  purity  to 
distilled  water,  is  that  which  has  under- 
gone a  natural  distillation  from  the  earth, 
and  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  rain.  This 
is  a  water  so  nearly  approaching  to  abso- 
lute purity  as  probably  to  be  equal  to  dis- 
tilled water  for  every  purpose  except  in 
the  nicer  chemical  experiments.    The  fo- 
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reign  contents  of  rain  water  appear  to  vary 
according  10  the  stale  of  the  aT  through 
which  it  falls.  The  heterogeneous  atmos- 
phere of  a  smoky  town  will  giw  some  im- 
pregnation to  rain  as  it  passes  through,  and 
this,  though  it  may  not  be  at  once  percep- 
tible on  chemical  examination,  will  yet 
render  it  liable  to  spontaneous  change; 
snd  hence,  rain  water,  if  long  kept,  espe- 
cially  in  hot  climates,  acquires  a  strong 
smell,  becomes  full  of  animalcula,  and  in 
some  degree  putrid.  According  to  Mar- 
graaff,  the  constant  foreign  conten  s  of 
rain  water  appear  to  be  some  tr;>ces  of  the 
muriatic  and  nitric  acids;  but  as  this  water 
is  always  very  30ft,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  dissolving  soap,  or  for  the  solution  of 
alimentary  or  colouring  matter,  and  it  is 
accordingly  used  largely  forthese  purposes. 
The  specific  gravity  of  rain  water  is  so 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  distilled  water, 
that  it  requires  the  most  delicate  ins  ru- 
ments  to  ascertain  the  difference.  Ka;n, 
that  falls  in  towns,  acquires  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphat  of  lime  and  calcareous 
matter  from  the  mortar  and  plaister  of  the 
houses. 

3.  Ice  and  snow  -water.  This  equals  rain 
water  in  puriiy,  and,  when  fresh  melted, 
contains  no  air,  which  is  expelled  during 
freezing.  In  cold  climates  and  in  high 
latitudes,  thawed  snow  forms  the  constant 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  during  winter ; 
and  the  vast  masses  of  ice  which  float  on 
the  polar  seas  afford  an  abundant  supply  to 
the  mariner.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  a 
weak  brine,  exposed  to  a  moderate  freez- 
ing cold,  it  is  only  the  watery  part  that 
congeals,  leaving  the  unfrozen  liquor  pro- 
portionally stronger  of  the  salt.  The  same 
happens  with  a  dilute  solution  of  vegetable 
acids,  with  fermented  liquors,  and  the 
like  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  pro- 
perty to  reduce  the  saline  part  to  a  more 
concentrated  form.  Snow  water  has  long 
lain  under  the  imputation  of  occasioning 
those  strumous  swellings  in  the  neck  which 
deform  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
Alpine  valleys  ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  well-authenticated  indisput- 
able facts,  and  is  rendered  still  more  im- 
probable, if  not  entirely  overturned,  by 
the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  Sumatra., 
where  ice  and  snow  are  never  seen,  and  its 
being  quite  unknown  in  Chili  and  in 
Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of  these  coun- 
tries are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  with  which  the  mountains  are 
covered. 

4.  Spring  -water.  Under  this  compre- 
hensive class  are  included  all  waters  that 
spring  from  some  depth  beneath  the  soil, 
and  are  used  at  the  fountain  head,  or  at 
least  before  tin  y  have  mn  any  considerable 
distance  expos  d  to  the  air.  It  is  obvious 
that  spring  water  will  be  as  various  in  its 
contents  as  the  substances  that  compose  the 


soilthroughwhichit  flows.  When  the  ingre» 
dients  are  not  such  as  to  give  any  peculiar 
medical  or  sensible  properties,  and  the 
water  is  used  for  common  purposes,  it  is 
distinguished  as  a  hard  or  soft  spring, 
sweet  or  brackish,  clear  or  turl  id,  and  the 
like.  Ordinary  springs  insensibl)  pass  into 
mineral  springs,  as  their  foreign  contents 
become  more  notable  and  uncommon  ; 
though  sometimes  waters  have  acquired 
great  medical  reputation  from  mere  pu- 
rity. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs  are 
cold  ;  but  as  they  take  tiieir  origin  at  some 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  below  the  in- 
fluence of  the  extern.  I  atmosphere,  their 
temperature  is,  111  general,  pretty  uniform 
during  every  vicissitude  of  season,  and 
always  several  degrees  higher  than  the 
freezing  point.  Others,  again,  arise  con- 
stantly hot,  or  with  a  temperature  always 
exceeding  the  summer  heat;  and  the 
warmtli  possessed  by  the  water  is  entirely 
independent  of  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  varies  little  winter  or  summer. 

One  of  the  principal  inconveniences  in 
almost  every  spring  water,  is  us  hardness, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  earthy  salts, 
which,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  are  only  the  insipid  substances, 
chalk  and  selenite,  which  do  noi  impair 
the  taste  of  the  water  ;  whilst  the  air 
which  it  contains,  and  its  grateful  coolness, 
render  it  a  most  agreeable,  and  generally 
a  perfectly  innocent,  drink;  though  some- 
times, in  weak  stomachs,  it  is  apt  to  occa- 
sion an  uneasy  sense  of  weight  in  that  or- 
gan followed  by  a  degree  of  dyspepsia. 
The  quantity  of  earthy  salts  varies  consi- 
derably ;  but,  in  general,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  five  grains  of  these  in 
the  pint  will  constitute  a  hard  water,  unfit 
for  washing  with  soap,  and  for  many  other 
purposes  of  household  use  or  manufac- 
tures. The  water  of  deep  wells  is  always, 
ceteris  puribus,  much  harder  than  that  of 
springs  which  overflow  their  channel ;  for 
much  agitation  and  exposure  to  air  produce 
a  gradual  deposition  of  the  calcareous 
earth  ;  and  hence  spring  water  often  in- 
crusts  to  a  considerable  thickness  the  in- 
side of  any  kind  of  tube  through  which  it 
flows,  as  it  arises  from  the  earth.  The 
specific  gravity  of  these  waters  is  also,  in 
general,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
kind  of  water,  that  of  the  sea  excepted. 
Springs  that  overflow  their  channel,  and 
form  to  themselves  a  limited  bed,  pass  in- 
sensibly i  ,to  the  state  of  stream,  or  river 
water,  and  become  thereby  altered  in  some 
of  their  chemical  properties. 

5  River  -water.  This  is  in  general  much 
softer  and  more  free  from  earthy  salts  than 
the  last,  bu*.  contains  less  air  of  any  kind  ; 
for,  by  the  agitation  of  a  long  current,  and 
in  most  cases  a  great  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, it  loses  commou  air  and  carbonic 
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acids,  and,  wi»h  this  last,  much  of  the  lime 

Winch  it  held  m  solution.  The  specific 
gravity  thereby  becomes  less,  the  taste  not 
so  harsu,  bu.  less  fresh  and  agreeable,  and 
out  of  a  hard  spring  is  of  en  made  a  stream 
of  sufficient  purity  for  most  of  the  pur- 
poses where  a  soft  water  is  required. 
Some  streams,  however,  that  arise  from  a 
clean  siliceous  rock,  and  flow  in  a  sandy 
or  stony  bed,  ate  from  the  outset  remark- 
ably pure.  Such  are  the  mountain  lakes 
and  rivulets  in  the  rocky  districts  of  Wales, 
the  source  of  the  beautiful  waters  of  the 
Dee,  and  numberless  other  rivers  that 
flow  through  the  hollow  of  every  valley. 
Switzerland  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  purity  and  excellence  of  its  waters, 
which  pour  in  copious  streams  from  the 
mountains ;  and  give  rise  to  some  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Europe.  An  excellent  ob- 
server and  naturalist,  the  illustrious  Haller, 
thus  speaks  of  the  Swiss  waters,  "  vnlga- 
ribus  aquis  Helvetia  super  omnes  fere 
Europx  regioties  excellit.  Nusquam  li- 
quidas  illas  aquas  et  crystalli  similimas  se 
mihi  obtulisse  memini  postqtiam  ex  Hel- 
vetia excessi.  Ex  scopulis  enim  nostras 
per  puros  silices  percolasc  nulla  terra  vi- 
tiantur."  Some  of  them  never  freeze  in 
the  severest  winter,  the  cause  of  which  is 
probably,  as  Haller  conjectures,  that  they 
spring  at  once  out  of  a  subterraneous  re- 
servoir so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost,  and  during  their  short  course  when 
exposed  to  day  they  have  not  time  to  be 
cooled  down  from  53°,  their  original  tem- 
perature, to  below  the  freezing  point 

Some  river  waters,  however,  that  do 
not  take  their  rise  from  a  rocky  soil,  and 
are  indeed  at  first  considerably  charged 
with  foreign  matter, during  a  long  course, 
even  over  a  rich  cultivated  plain,  become 
remarkably  pure  as  to  saline  contents,  but 
often  fouled  With  mud,  and  vegetable  or 
animal  exuvix,  winch  are  rather  suspended 
than  held  in  true  solution.  Such  is  'hat  of 
the  Thames,  which  taken  up  at  London  at 
low  water,  is  a  very  soft  and  good  water, 
and,  after  rest  and  filtration,  it  holds  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  any  thing  that  could 
prove  noxious  or  impede  any  manufacture. 
It  is  also  excellently  fitted  for  sea  store  ; 
but  it  here  undergoes  a  remarkable  spon- 
taneous change.  No  water  carried  to  sea 
becomes  putrid  sooner  than  that  of  the 
Thames.  When  a  cask  is  opened  after 
beingkept  a  month  or  two,  aquantity  of  in- 
flammable air  escapes,  and  the  water  is  so 
black  and  offensive  as  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
Upon  racking  it  off,  however,  into  large 
earthen  vessels  (oiljars-are  commonly  used 
for  the  purpose),  and  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of 
black  slimy  mud,  becomes  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  remarkably  sweet  and  palatable. 
The  Seine  has  as  high  a  reputation  in 
Prance,  rind  appears  from  accurate  experi- 


ments to  be  a  river  of  great  purity.  It 
might  be  expected  that  a  river  which  has 
passed  by  a  large  town,  and  received  all 
its  impurities,  and  been  used  by  numerous 
dyers  tanners,  hatters,  and  the  like,  that 
crowd  to  its  banks  for  the  convenience  of 
plenty  of  water,  should  thereby  acquire 
such  a  foulness  as  to  be  very  perceptible 
to  chemical  examination  for  a  considerable 
dist-nce  below  the  town;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  most  accurate  examination,  that 
where  the  stream  is  at  all  considerable, 
these  kinds  of  impurity  have  but  little  in- 
fluem  e  in  permanently  altering  the  quality 
of  the  water,  especially  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  only  suspended  and  not  truly 
dissolved;  and,  therefore,  mere  rest,  and 
especially  filtration,  will  restore  the  water 
to  its  original  purity.  Probably,  there- 
fore, the  most  accurate  chemist  would  find 
it  diffi  ult  to  distinguish  water  taken  up  at 
London,  from  that  procured  at  Hampton 
Court,  after  each  has  been  purified  by 
simple  filtration. 

6  Stagnated  waters.  The  waters  that 
present  the  gnatest  impurities  to  the 
senses,  are  those  of  stagnant  pools,  and 
low  marshy  countries.  They  are  filled 
with  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  undergoing  decomposition,  and, 
during  that  process,  becoming  in  part  so- 
luble in  water,  thereby  affording  a  rich 
nutriment  to  the  succession  of  living  plants 
and  insects  which  is  supplying  the  place  of 
those  that  perish.  From  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient agitation  in  these  waters,  vegetation 
goes  on  undisturbed,  and  the  surface  be- 
comes covered  with  converva  and  other 
aquatic  plants;  and  as  these  standing  wa- 
ters are  in  general  shallow,  they  receive 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  which  further 
promotes  all  the  changes  that  are  going  on 
within  them.  The  taste  is  generally  vapid, 
and  destitute  of  that  freshness  and  agree- 
able coolness  which  distinguish  spring  wa- 
ter. However,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  stagnant  waters  are  generally  soft, 
and  many  of  the  impurities  are  only  sus- 
pended, and  therefore  separable  by  filtra- 
tion; and  perhaps  the  unpalatableness  of 
this  drink  has  caused  it  to  be  in  worse  cre- 
dit than  it  deserve?,  on  the  score  of  salu- 
brity. The  decidedly  noxious  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  air  of  marshes  and  stagnant 
pools,  have  been  often  supposed  to  extend 
to  the  internal  use  of  these  waters;  and 
of  en,  especially  in  hot  climates,  a  resi- 
dence near  these  places  has  been  as  much 
condemned  on  one  account  as  on  the 
other,  and,  in  like  manner,  an  improve- 
ment in  health  has  been  as  much  attributed 
to  a  change  of  water  as  of  air. 

Water-brush-  See  Pyrosis. 

Water-cress.  See  jXasturtivm  aquati- 
cum 

Water-dock.  See  Jfydrolapathum. 

Water-flag,  yellow.  See  Irit  paluttrii 
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Water-germander.  See  Scordvum. 
Water-hemp.  See  Eupatorium. 
Water-lily,  -white.  See  Nymphtea  alba. 
Water-lily,  yellow.  See  JYymph&a  httea. 
Water-parsnip.  See  Sium. 
Water  pepper.  See  Hydropiper. 


thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the 
corn.  It  is  carried  too  far  when  the  leafy 
germs  have  begun  to  sprout. 

For  this  reason  limits  are  set  to  the  ger- 
mination by  drying  the  malt,  which  is  ef- 
fected by  transferring  it  to  the  kiln,  or  by 


Water  zizama.  A  reed-like  plant,  ziza-  spreading  it  about  in  spacious  airy  lofts. 
niaaquaticaof  Linnaeus,  which  grows  in  the  Dried  in  the  last  way  it  is  called  air  dried 
swampy  parts  of  Jamaica  and  Virginia,  malt,  in  the  first,  kiln-malt.  In  drying  this 
The  Indians  are  exceedingly  fond  of  its  latter,  care  must  be  Liken  that  it  docs  not 
grain,  and  account  it  more  delicious  than  receive  a  burnt  smell,  or  be  in  part  con- 
rice,  verted  into  coal. 

Waters,  mineral.  See  Mineral  Waters.  From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by  extrac- 

Wax.  See  Cera.  tion  with  water  and  fermentation. 

WHEAT.  The  seeds  of  the  Triticum  With  this  view  a  quantity  of  malt  freed 
kybernum,  and  astivium  of  Linnaeus,  are  so  from  its  germs,  and  sufficient  for  one  in- 
termed.  It  is  to  these  plants  therefore  we  tended  brewing,  is  coarsely  bruised  by- 
are  indebted  for  our  bread,  and  the  va-  grinding,  and  in  the  mash-tub  first  well 
rious  kinds  of  pastry.  Wheat  is  first  mixed  with  some  cold,  then  scalded  with 
ground  between  mill-stones,  and  then  sift-  hot,  water,  drawn  upon  it  from  the  boiler, 
ed  to  obtain  its  farina  or  flour.  The  flour  It  is  afterwards  strongly  and  uniformly 
of  wheat  may  be  separated  into  its  three  stirred.  When  the  whole  mass  has  stood 
constituent  parts,  in  the  following  manner,  quietly  for  a  certain  time,  the  extract, 
The  flour  is  to  be  kneaded  into  a  paste  (mash,)  or  sweet  wort,  is  brought  into  the 
with  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  boiler,  and  the  malt  remaining  in  the  tub 
water  continue  pouring  upon  it  from  a  is  once  more  extracted  by  infusion  with 
cock  which,  as    it   falls   upon  the  paste,   hot  water. 

takes  up  from  it  a  very  fine  white  powder,  This  second  extract  treated  in  like  man- 
by  means  of  which  it  acquires  the  colour  ner,  is  added  to  the  first,  and  both  are 
and  consistency  of  milk.     This  process  is    boiled  together. 

to  be  continued  till  the  water  run  offclear,  This  clear  decoction  is  now  drawn  oh", 
when  the  flour  will  be  separated  into  three  and  called  boiled  wort.  To  make  the  beer 
distinct  parts:  1.  A  grey  elastic  matter  more  fit  for  digestion,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  sticks  to  the  hand,  and  on  account  of  to  deprive  it  of  its  too  great  and  unpleasant 
its  properties  has  gained  the  name  of  the  sweetness,  the  wort  is  mixed  with  a  de- 
glutinous,  or  vegeto-animal  part.  2.  A  coction  of  hops,  or  else  these  are  boiled 
white  powder  which  falls  to  die  bottom  of  with  it.  After  which  it  ought  to  be  quickly 
the  water,  and  is  the  faeculum  or  starch,  cooled,  to  prevent  its  transition  into  acc- 
3.  A  matter  which  remains  dissolved  in  tous  fermentation,  which  would  ensue  if  it 
the  water,  and  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mu-  were  kept  too  long  in  a  high  temperature, 
cilaginou  extracts.  On  this  account  the  wort  is  transferred 

Flour,  from  whatever  species  of  corn  ob-  into  the  cooler,  where  it  is  exposed  with  a 
tained,  is  likewise  disposed  to  vinous  fer-  large  surface  to  cold  air,  and  from  this  to 
mentation,  on  account  of  its  saccharine  the  fermenting  tub,  that  by  addition  of  a 
contents,  the  aptitude  for  fermentation  of  sufficient  portion  of  recent  yeast  it  may 
these  mealy  seeds  increases  if  they  be  first  begin  to  ferment.  When  this  fermentation 
converted  into  malt ;  inasmuch  as  by  this  has  proceeded  to  a  due  degree,  and  the 
process,  the  gluten  which  forms  the  germ  yeast  ceases  to  rise,  the  beer  is  conveyed 
is  separated,  and  the  starchy  part  appears  into  casks  (casked),  placed  in  cool  cellars, 
to  be  converted  into  saccharine  matter,  where  its  finishes  its  fermentation,  and 
The  making  of  malt,  for  which  purpose  where  it  is  well  kept  and  preserved,  under 
barley  and  wheat  are  generally  chosen,  is  the  name  of  barrelled  beer,  with  the  pre- 
as  follows:  The  grains  are  put  in  the  caution  of  filling  up  occasionally  the  va- 
malting  tub,  and  immersed  in  cold  water,  cancy  caused  in  the  vessels  by  evaporation; 
in  a  temperate  and  warm  season,  changing  or  the  beer  is  bottled  before  it  has  done 
this  fluid  several  times,  especially  in  hot  fermenting,  and  the  bottles  are  stopped  a 
weather,  and  they  are  thus  kept  soaking  little  before  the  fermentation  is  completely 
till  they  be  sufficiently  soft  to  the  touch,  over.  By  so  doing  the  bottled  beer  is  ren- 
Upon  this  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  on  a  dtred  sparkling.  In  this  state  it  frequent- 
roomy,  clean,  airy  floor,  where,  by  the  ly  bursts  the  bottles,  by  the  disengagement 
heat  spontaneously  vakmg  place,  the  vege-  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  contains, 
tation  begins,  and  the  grains  germinate,  and  it  strongly  froths,  like  Champaign, 
To  cause  the  germination  to  goon  uni-  when  brought  into  contact  of  air  on  being 
formly,  the  heaps  are  frequently  turned,  poured  into  another  vessel. 
In  this  state  the  vegetation  is  si  ffered  to  Beer  well  pit-pared  should  be  limpid 
continue  till  the  germs  have  about  two-   and  clear,  possess  a  due  quantity  of  spirit, 
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and  excite  no  disagreeable  sweet  taste,  wanted.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
and  contain  no  disengaged  acid.  By  these  South  Sea,  where  each  individual  is  his 
properties  it  is  a  species  of  vinous  beve-  own  lawgiver,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  tor 
rage,  and  is  distinguished  from  wine,  in  a  near  relation  to  excuse  a  murderer,  for  a 
the  strict  sense,  and  other  liquors  of  that  good  drunken  bout  of  cin. 
kind,  by  the  much  greater  quantity  of  mu-  White  swelling.  See  Arthropuosis  and 
cilaginous  matter  which  it  has  received  by    llydurthrus. 

extraction  from  the  malted  grains,  but  WHITES.  Lencorrhaa.  Fluor  albus. 
which  also  makes  it  more  nourishing.  This  disease  is  marked  by  the  discharge  of 
Brown  beer  derives  its  colour  from  malt  a  thin  white  or  yellow  matter  from  the 
strongly  roasted  in  the  kiln,  and  its  bitter-  uterus  and  vagina,  attended  likewise  with 
ish  taste  from  the  hops.  Pale  beer  is  some  degree  of  fcetor,  smarting  in  making 
brewed  from  malt  dried  in  the  air,  or  but  water,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  an- 
slightly  roasted,  with  but  little  or  no  hops  orexia  and  atrophy.  In  some  cases,  the 
at  all.  discharge  is  of  so  acrid  a  nature,  as  to  pro- 

Wheat,  buck.     See  Buck  -wheat.  duce  effects  on  those  who   are  connected 

Wheat,  eastern  buck.  See  Buck  -wheat,  with  the  woman,  somewhat  similar  to  ve« 
eastem.  nereal  matter,  giving  rise  to  excoriations 

Wheat,  Indian.     See  Zea  mays.  about  the  glans  penis  and  preputium,  and 

Wheat,  Turkey.  The  Turkey  wheat  occasioning  a  weeping  from  the  urethra, 
is  a  native  of  America,  where  it  is  much  To  distinguish  leucorrheca  from  gonor- 
cultivated,  as  it  is  also  in  some  parts  of  rhoea,  it  will  be  very  necessary  to  attend  to 
Europe,  especially  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  symptoms.  In  the  latter  the  running 
There  are  many  varieties,  which  differ  in  is  constant,  but  in  a  small  quantity  ;  there 
the  colour  of  the  grain,  and  are  frequently  is  much  ardor  urine,  itching  of  thepuden- 
raised  in  our  gardens  by  way  of  curiosity,  da,  swelling  of  the  labia,  increased  inclina- 
whereby  the  plant  is  well  known.  It  is  tion  to  venery,  and  very  frequently  an  en- 
the  chief  bread  corn  in  some  of  the  largement  of  the  glands  in  the  groin ; 
southern  parts  of  America,  but  since  the  whereas  in  the  former  the  discharge  is 
introduction  of  rice  into  Carolina,  it  is  but  irregular,  comes  away  often  in  large  lumps, 
little  used  in  the  northern  colonies.  It  and  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is 
makes  a  main  part  too  of  the  food  of  the  neither  preceded  by  nor  accompanied 
poor  people  in  Italy  and  Germany.  This  with  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
is  the  sort  of  wheat  mentioned  in  the  book    pudenda. 

of  Ruth,  where  it  is  said  that  Boaz  treated  Immoderate  coition,  injury  done  to  the 
Ruth  with  parched  ears  of  corn  dipped  in  parts  by  difficult  and  tedious  lalours,  fre- 
vinegar.  This  method  of  eating  the  roast-  quent  miscarriages,  immoderate  flowings 
ed  ears  of  Turkey  wheat  is  still  practised  of  the  menses,  profuse  evacuations,  poor 
in  the  East ;  they  gather  in  the  ears  when  diet,  and  abuse  of  tea,  and  other  causes 
abo:it  half  ripe,  and  having  scorched  them  giving  rise  to  general  debility,  or  to  a 
to  their  minds,  eat  them  with  as  much  sa-  laxity  of  the  parts  more  immediately  con- 
tisfaction  as  we  do  the  best  flour  bread.  cerned,  are  those  which  usually  produce 
In  several  parts  of  South  America  they  the  whites,  vulgarly  so  called,  from  the 
parch  the  ripe  corn,  never  making  it  into  discharge  being  commonly  of  that  colour, 
bread,  but  grinding  it  between  two  stones,  Fluor  albus,  in  some  cases,  indicates 
mix  it  with  water  in  a  calabash,  and  so  eat  that- there  is  a  disposition  to  disease  in  the 
it.  The  Indians  make  a  sort  of  drink  uterus,  or  parts  connected  with  it,  espe- 
from  this  grain,  which  they  call  bici.  This  cially  where  the  quantity  of  the  discharge 
liquor  is  very  windy  and  intoxicating,  and  is  very  copious,  and  its  quality  highly  acri- 
has  nearly  the  taste  of  sour  small  beer  :  monious.  By  some  the  disease  has  been 
but  they  do  not  use  it  in  common,  being  considered  as  never  arising  from  debility  of 
too  lazy  to  make  it  often,  and  therefore  it  the  system,  but  as  being  always  a  primary 
is  chiefly  kept  for  tlie  celebration  of  feasts  affection  of  the  uterus.  Delicate  women, 
and  weddings,  at  which  times  they  mostly  with  lax  fibres,  who  remove  from  a  cold 
ge(  intolerably  drunk  with  it.  The  manner  climate  to  a  warm  one,  are,  however,  very 
of  making  this  precious  beverage,  is  to  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it,  without  the 
steep  a  parcel  of  corn  in  a  vessel  of  water,  parts  having  previously  sustained  any  kind 
till  it    grows   sour,  then  the  old  women,    of  injury. 

being  provided  with  calabashes  for  the  The  disease  shews  itself  by  an  irregular 
purpose,  chew  some  grains  of  the  corn  in  discharge  from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  of  a 
their  mouths,  and  spitting  it  into  the  cala-  fluid  which,  in  different  women,  varies 
bashes,  empty  them,  spittle  and  all,  into  the  much  in  colour,  being  either  of  a  white, 
sour  liquor,  having  previously  drawn  oft"  green,  yellow,  or  brown  hue.  In  the  be- 
the  latter  into  another  vessel.  ginning  it  is,  however,  most  usually  white 

The  chewed  grain  soon  raises  a  fermen-  and  pellucid,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
tation,  and  when  this  ceases,  the  liquor  is  complaint  acquires  the  various  discoloura- 
let  off  from   the   dregs,  and  set  by  till  tions,  and  different  degrees  of  acrimony, 
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from  whence  proceeds  a  slight  degree  of 
smarting  in  making  water.  Besides  the 
discharge,  the  patient  is  frequently  afflict- 
ed with  severe  and  constant  pains  in  the 
back  and  loins,  loss  of  strength,  failure  of 
appetite,  dejection  of  spirits,  paleness  of 
the  countenance,  chilliness,  and  languor. 
Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  conti- 
nuance, and  very  severe,  a  slow  fever,  at- 
tended with  difficult  respiration,  palpita- 
tions, faintings,  and  anasarcous  swellings 
of  the  lower  extremities,  often  ensues. 

A  perfect  removal  of  the  disorder  will  at 
all  times  be  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  ; 
but  it  will  be  much  more  so  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  and  where  the  discharge  s 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  acri- 
mony In  these  cases,  many  disorders, 
such  as  prolapsus  uteri,  ulcerations  of  the 
organ,  atrophy  and  dropsy,  are  apt  to  take 
plate,  which  in  the  end  prove  fatal. 

Where  the  disease  terminates  in  death, 
the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  appears, 
on  dissection,  to  be  pale,  flabby,  and  re- 
laxed j  and  where  organic  affections  have 
arisen,  much  the  same  appearand  s  are  to 
be  met  with  as  have  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  menorrhagia.  See  Leuco- 
rhcea. 

Whortleberry,  bears.     See  Uva  ursi. 

Whor  tie -berry,  red.     See  litis  idtea. 

Widow-wail.      See  J\feze<-eum. 

Wiid  carrot.     Sei-  Daucus  sylvestris. 

Wild  cucumber.     See  Cucumis  agrestis. 

Wild  nuvew.     See  JVapus. 

Willow,  crak.     See  Salix 

Willo-w,  sweet     See  Myrtus  brabantica. 

Willow,  white.     See  Salix. 

Willow-herb.      See    Lysimachia  purpurea. 

Willow  herb,  rosebuy  See  Rosebay  wil- 
low-herb. 

Willow-leaved  oak.     See  Quercus  phellos. 

WINE.  Vinum.  The  fermented  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Vitis  vinifera  of 
Linnaeus  : — foliis  lo'>atis  simians  nudis. 
The  wines  principally  used  in  medicine 
are,  the  vinum  album  hispanicum,  or  moun- 
tain wine,  vinum  canarinm,  canary  or  sack 
wine,  the  vinum  rhenanum,ov  Rhenish  W  ine, 
and  the  vinum  rubrum,  or  Port  wine.  On 
a  chemical  investigation,  all  wines  con- 
sist chiefly  of  water,  alcohol,  a  peculiar 
acid,  the  carbonic  acid,  tartar,  and  an  ad- 
stringent  gummi-resinous  matter  in  which 
the  colour  of  the  red  wine  resides,  and 
which  is  expressed  from  the  husks  of  the 
grape.  They  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  these  ingredients,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  alcohol,  which  they 
contain.  The  qualities  of  wines  depend 
not  only  upon  the  d  ifference  of  the  grapes, 
as  containing  more  or  less  of  saccharine 
juice  and  the  acid  matter  which  accompa- 
nies it,  but  also  upon  circumstances  at- 
tending the  process  of  fermentation.  New 
wines  are  liable  to  a  strong  degree  of  aces- 
cency  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 


thereby  occasion  much  flatulency  and  eruc  - 
taiions  of  acid  matter;  heartburn  and  vio- 
lent pams  in  the  stomach  from  spasms  are 
also  often  produced  ;  and  the  acid  matter, 
by  passing  ino  the  intestines  and  mixing 
with  the  bile,  is  apt  to  occasion  colics  or 
excite  diairhceas  Sweet  wines  are  like- 
wise more  disposed  to  become  acescent  in 
the  stomach  than  others  :  but  as  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  which  they  contain  is  more 
considerable  than  appears  sensibly  to  the 
taste,  their  acehcenc)  is  thereby  m  a  great 
measure  counteracted.  Red  port,  and 
most  of  the  red  wines,  have  an  adstringcnt 
quality,  by  which  they  strengthen  the 
stomach,  and  prove  useful  in  restrammg 
immoderate  evacuations  ;  on  the  contrary, 
those  which  are  of  an  acid  nature,  as  Rhe- 
nish, pass  freely  by  the  kidneys,  and  gently 
loosen  the  belly.  Hut  this,  and  perhaps 
all  the  thin  or  weak  wines,  though  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  yet  as  containing  little 
alcohol,  :.re  readily  disposed  to  become 
acid  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby  to  aggra- 
vate all  arthritic  and  calculous  complaints, 
as  well  as  to  produce  the  effects  ot  new 
wine.  The  general  effects  of  wine  are, 
to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the 
spirits,  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, promote  perspiration,  and,  in  large 
quantities,  to  prove  intoxicating,  ;.nd  pow- 
erfully sedative.  In  many  disorders,  wine 
is  universally  admitttd  to  be  of  important 
service,  and  especially  in  fevers  of  die  ty- 
phus kind,  or  of  a  putrid  tendency  j  in 
which  it  is  found  to  raise  the  pulse,  sup- 
port the  strength,  promote  a  diaphoresis, 
and  to  resist  putrefaction;  and  in  many 
cases  it  proves  of  more  immediate  advan- 
tage than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Delirium, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  excessive  irri- 
tability, and  detective  state  of  nervous 
energy,  is  often  entirely  removed  by  the  free 
use  of  wine.  It  is  also  a  well-founded  ob- 
servation, that  those  who  indulge  in  the 
use  of  wine  are  less  subject  to  fevers  of  the 
malignant  and  intermittent  kind  In  the 
putrid  sore  throat,  in  the  small-pox,  when 
attended  with  great  debility  and  symptoms 
of  putridity,  in  gangrenes,  and  in  the 
plague,  wine  is  to  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal remedy;  and  in  almost  all  cases  of 
languor,and  of  great  prostration  of  strength, 
wine  is  experienced  to  be  a  more  grateful 
and  efficacious  cordial  than  can  be  furnish- 
ed from  the  whole  class  of  aromatics. 

Method  of  discovering  whether  wine  has 
been  adulterated  with  any  metals  preju- 
dicial to  the  health. — The  property  which 
the  sulphuret  of  potash  and  hepatic  air, 
or  sulphurated  hydrogen,  possess  of  pre- 
cipitating lead  in  a  black  form,  has  been 
long  ago  made  public  ;  snd  this  proper- 
ty has  been  employed  to  determine 
the  quality  of  wines  by  means  of  the  li- 
quor probatorius  Wirtembergensis.or  Wir- 
temberg  provhig-liquor.      But   in   trying 
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vines  supposed  to  have  been  adulterated,  not  to  produce  any  vibration  of  the   la 

this  proof  does  more  harm  than  service,  rynx. 

because   it   precipitates   iron  of  the  same         Wolff  bane.  See  Aconitum. 

colour  as  the  pernicious  lead.    Many  wine 


merchants  of  the  greatest  respectability 
rendered  by  these  means  suspected,  have 
been  ruined.  There  was  wanting  then  a 
re-agent,  which  should  discover  in  wine 
those  metals  only  which  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  man 

The  following  liquor,  precipitates  lead 
and  copper  in  a  black  form,  and  arsenic  of 
an  orange  colour,  8cc.  but  does  not  preci- 
pitate iron,  which  is  not  noxious,  and  ra- 
ther salutary  to  the  constitution,  and  fre- 
quently gets  into  wines  by  accident. 


Wolff  bane,  blue.  See  Aconitum. 
Womb    See  Uterus. 
Womb,  inflammation  of  See  Hysteritis. 
Wood-louse.  See  Millepedes. 
Wood-sorrel.  See  Lujula. 
Woody  nightshade.  See  Dnlcamara.  I 
Worm-bark.  See  Geoffrxa. 
Wormgrass,  perennial,  bee  Spigelia. 
Worm  guinea.  See  Dracunculus. 
Worm-ring.  See  Herpes. 
Worm-seed.  See  Santonictim. 
WORMS.     Vermes.    There   are   several 
kinds  of  animals  which  infest  the  human 


Method  of  preparing  the  proving  liquor. —    body.     Their  usual  division   is  into  those 

Mix     equal    parts    of    oyster-shells    and    which  inhabit  only  the  intestinal  canal,  as 

crude  sulphur  in  a  fine  powder,  and  put  the    the   ascarides,  &c;  and  those   which  are 

mixture  into  a  crucible ;  heat  it  in  a  wind    found   in    other    parts,    as    hydatids    8cc. 

furnace,  and  increase  the  fire  suddenly,  so    Such  is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  human 

as  to  bring  the  crucible  to  a  white  heat,    stomach   and   intestines,  that  insects  and 

for  the  space  of  fifteen    minutes;  pulve-    worms,  or  their ovuk, may  not unfrequent- 

rize  the  mass   when   it  is  cold,  and  pre-   ly  be  conveyed  into  that  canal  with  those 

serve  it  in  a  bottle  closely   stopped.     To    things,  that  are  continually  taken  as  food; 

prepare  the  liquor,  put  120  grains  of  this    but  such   insects,  or  worms,  do  not   live 

powder  and  120  grains  of  cream  of  tartar    long,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  generate  in  a 

(acidulous  tartrite  of  potash)  into  a  strong   situation  so  different  from  their  natural  one. 

bottle;  fill  the  bottle  with  common  water,    Besides  these,  there  are   worms  that  are 

which  boil  for  an   hour,  and   then  let  it    never  found  in  any  other  situation  than  the 

cool;  close   the    bottle   immediately,  and    human  stomach,  or  intestines,   and  which. 

shake  it  for  some  time  ;  after  it  has  re-    there  generate  and  produce  their  species. 

mamed  at  rest  to  settle,  decant   the  pure    Thus  it  appears  that  the   human  stomach 

liquor,  and  pour  it  into  small  phials,  capa-    and  intestines  are  the  seat  for  animalcule, 

ble  of  holding  about  an  ounce  each,  first    which  are   translated    from   their  natural 

putting  into  each  of  them  twenty  drops  of  situation,   and  also   for   worms  proper  to 

muriatic   acid.      They    must    be    stopped    them,  which  live  in  no  other  situation. 

very  closely  with  a  piece  of  wax,  in  which  First  Class. 

there   is   a  small   mixture   of  turpentine.        This  contains  iliose  winch  are  generated 

One  part  of  this  liquor  mixed  with  three    and    nourished    in    the   human    intestinal 

parts  of  suspected  wine,  will  discover,  by   canal,  and   which    there    propagate   their 

a  very  sensible  black  precipitate,  the  least   species. 

traces  of  lead,  copper,  &c.  but  will  pro-  Second  Class. 

duce  no  effect  upon  iron,  if  it  contains  any       Comprehends  those    insects    or  worms 

of  that  metal.     When  the  precipitate  has    that  accidentally  enter   the  human  primae 

fallen  down,  it   may   still   be   discovered    viae  ab  extra,  and  which  never  propagate 

whether  the  wine  contains  iron,  by  satu-   their  species  in  that  canal,  but  are   soon 

rating  the    decanted  liquor    with  a  little    eliminated  from  the  body ;  such  are  seve- 

salt  of  tartar,  by    which    the    liquor  will    ral    species    of    Scarabati,   the    Lumbricus 

immediately   become   black.     Pure  wines    terestris,  the   Fasciola,  the    Gordius  intes- 

remain  clear  and  bright  after  this  liquor    tinalis,  and  others.     The  second  class  be- 

has  been  added  to  them.  longs  to  the  province  of  natural   history. 

Winter-bark.  See  Winteranus  cortex.  The  consideration  of  the  first  class  belongs 

Winter-cherry.  See  Alkekengi  to   the  physician,  which,  from  the  variety 

Wintera  aromatica.     The    systematic    it  affords,  may  be  divided  into  different 

name  of  the  winter  bark-tree.  See  Winter,   orders,  genera,  and  species. 

„„,,.  ,„_,-,.  Order  I.   Round  worms. 

anus  cortex.  .     .  .  , 

Wixteravus  cortex.   Winteranus  cortex        Genus  I.  Intestinal  ascarides. 
marellanictu      The    bark   of  the    Wintera        Character.    Body   round,   head   obtuse, 

artmatica  pedunculis  aggregatis   terminal  and  furnished  with  three  vesicles 
bus  bistillisq-      nor;  it  is  very  much  allied        Species  1.  Ascarm  lumbncoides    The  long 

in  its  properties  to  the  canella  alba.     See  round  worm,  or  lumbricoid  ascaris. 
/1       ,,'      V.  Character.  When  full  grown,  afoot  in 

Canella  alba.  ...  ,       ..«.     «*     «.w  .  ■  i 

Winteranus  spprics.  See  Canella  alba,  length.    Mouth  triangular. 

WHISPERING.     A  lowness   of  speech        II.  Ascaris  vermicularis.    The  thread  or 

caused  by  uttering  the  words  so  feebly  as  maw-worm. 
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Character.  When  full  grown,  half  an  inch 
in  length,  tail  terminates  in  a  fine  point. 

Genus  II.    Intestinal  trichurides. 

Character.  Body  round,  tail  three  times 
the  length  of  the  body,  head  without  vesi- 
cles. 

Species.  Trichuris  vulgaris.  The  trichu- 
ris,  or  long  thread-worm. 

Character.  The  head  furnished  with  a 
proboscis. 

Order  II.  The  flat  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  tape-worm. 

Character.  Body  flat  and  jointed. 

Species  I.  Taenia  osculis  marginalibus. 
The  long  tap  -worm. 

Churacter.  The  oscula  are  situated  upon 
the  margin  of  ihe  joints 

II.  Txnia  osculis  superficialibus.  The 
broad  tape-worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  placed  upon 
the  flattened  surface. 

These  worms  were  all  known  to  the  an- 
cients, the  trichuris  only  excepted,  and 
are  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
Gahn,  Celsus,  Faulus  iEgineta,  and  Pliny. 

Worms  may  readily  be  distinguished  by 
the  following  symptoms,  viz.  variable  ap- 
petite, foetid  breath,  acid  eructations  and 
pains  in  the  stomach,  grinding  of  the  teeth 
during  sleep,  picking  of  the  nose,  pale- 
ness of  the  countenance;  sometimts  diz- 
ziness, hardness  and  fulness  of  the  belly; 
slimy  stools,  with  occasional  griping  pains, 
more  particularly  about  the  navel,  heat  and 
itching  about  the  anus  ;  short  dry  cough  ; 
emaciation  of  the  body  ;  slow  fever,  with 
evening  exacerbations  and  irregular  pulse, 
and  sometimes  convulsive  fits. 

Wormwood   See  Absinthium  vulgare. 

Wormwood,  mountain.  The  Artemisia 
glacialis  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  common 
about  the  Alps,  and  similar  in  its  virtues 
to  the  common  wormwood. 

Wormwood,  Roman.  See  Absinthium  vid- 
gare 

Wormwood,  sea.  See  Absinthium  mart- 
timum. 

Wormwood,  tartareum.  See  Santonicum. 

Wout.  An  infusion  of  malt.  This  has 
been  found  useful  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy. 

Dr.  Macbride,  in  his  very  ingenious  ex- 
perimental essays,  having  laid  clown  as  a 
principle,  M  that  the  cure  of  the  scurvy 
depends  on  the  fermentative  quality  in 
the  remedies  made  use  of,"  was  led  to  in- 
quire after  a  substance  capable  of  being 


preserved  during  a  long  sea  voyage,  and 
yet  containing  materials  by  which  a  fer- 
mentation might  occasionally  be  excited  in 
the  bowels.  Such  an  one  appeared  to  him 
to  be  found  in  malt,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  the  grain  of  barley,  brought  suddenly 
to  a  germinating  state  by  heat  and  mois- 
ture, and  then  dried,  whereby  its  sac- 
charine principle  is  developed,  and  ren- 
dered easy  of  extraction  by  watery  liquors. 
The  sweet  infusion  of  this  he  proposed  to 
give  as  a  dietetic  article  to  scorbutic  per- 
sons, excepting  that  it  would  ferment  in 
their  bowels,  and  give  out  its  fixed  air,  by 
the  antiseptic  powers  of  which  the  strong 
t<  ndency  to  putrefaction  in  this  disease 
might  be  corrected. 

It  was  sometime  before  afairtrialof  this 
proposed  remedy  could  be  obtained  ;  and 
different  reports  were  made  concerning  it. 
liy  some  cases,  however,  published  in  a 
postscript  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Doctor's  work,  in  1767,  it  appears  that 
scorbutic  complaints  of  the  most  danger- 
ous kinds  have  actually  been  cured  at  sea 
by  the  use  of  wort.  Its  general  effects 
were  to  keep  the  patients  open,  and  to 
prove  highly  nutritious  and  strengthening. 
It  sometimes  purged  too  much,  but  this 
effect  was  easily  obviated  by  the  tinctura 
thebaica.  Other  unquestionable  cases  of 
its  success  in  this  disease  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  London  Medical  Essays  and  Inquiries. 

The  use  of  wort  has  hence  been  adopted 
in  other  cases  where  a  strong  putrid  dispo- 
sition in  the  fluids  appeared  to  prevail,  as 
in  cancerous  and  phagadenic  ulcers  ;  and 
instances  are  published  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  work  above-mentioned  of  its  re- 
markable good  effects  in  these  cases. 

As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  infusion  de- 
pends upon  its  producing  changes  in  the 
whole  mass  of  fluids,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  be  taken  in  large  quantities  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  rather  as  an 
article  of  diet  than  medicine.  From  one 
to  four  pints  daily  have  generally  been  di- 
rected. The  proportion  recommended  in 
preparing  it,  is  one  measure  of  ground 
malt  to  three  equal  measures  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. The  mixture  must  be  well  stirred,  and 
left  to  stand,  covered  three  or  four  hours. 
It  should  be  made  fresh  every  day. 
Woundwort.  See  Panax. 
Wrist,  bones  of.  See  Carpal  bones. 
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"XAtAPrA.  (From  the  province  of  Xalap-  Xeromirum.     (From    |»§oc,    dry,    and 

pa,  in  New  Spain,  whence  it  comes.)  Julap.  pveov,  an  ointment.)  A  dry  ointment. 

XANTHIUM.     (From    %a.rio<;,   yellow,  Xerophthalmia.        (Hagoc,     diy,      and 

so  named  because  it  is   said  to  make  the  o<p6nK/uta.,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye. )     A 

hair  yellow.)     The  lesser  burdock.     This  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye  without  dis- 

herb    Xanthium    strumarium    of   Linnaeu9,  charge. 

was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  scrophu-  Xiphium.      (From    f/pof,   a   sword;    so 

la,  but  like   most  other  remedies  ag..inst  named  from   the   sword-like  shape  of  its 

this  disease,  proves  ineffectual.  The  seeds  leaves.)  Spurge  wort. 

are  administered    internally  in  some  coun.  XIPHOID.  '    {Xiphoides,    from   $«?oc,  a 

tries  against  erysipelas.  sword,  and  e/JW,  likeness.)    A  term  given 

Xanthium    strumariuh.        The    syste-  by  anatomists    to  parts  which   had  some 

matic   name  of  the  lesser  burdock.     See  resemblance  to  an  ancient  sword,  as  the 

Xanthium.  xiphoid  cartilage. 

XERASIA.      (From    £»goc,    dry.)      An  Xiphoid   cartilage.     See    Cartilago   ensi- 

excessive  tenuity  of  the  hairs  similar  to  formis. 

down-  Xyloaloes.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Xerocolltrium.  (From  ^505,  dry,  and  Xtlobaisamcm.     See    Bahamwn   gilea- 

-/jhxvetov,  a  collyrium.)  A  dry  collyrium.  dense. 


YAM.  An  esculent  root,  obtained  prin-  Ypsiloglossus.  (From  ^//.ct/JV,  the 
eipally  from  three  species  of  Dioscorea,  the  ypsiloid  bone,  and  ywira-ct,  the  tongue.) 
alata,  bulbifera,  and  sativa.  They  grow  A  muscle  originating  in  the  ypsiloid  bone, 
spontaneously  in  both  Indies,  and  their  and  terminating  in  the  tongue, 
roots  are  promiscuously  eaten  as  the  pota-  Ypsiloihes.  (From  v,  the  Greek  letter 
toe  is  with  us.  There  is  great  variety  in  ypsilon,  •  and  wiToc,  a  likeness.)  The  os  hy- 
the  colour,  size,  and  shape  of  yams;  some  oides,  so  named  from  its  likeness  to  the 
are  generally  blue  or  brown,  round  or  Greek  letter  v  ypsilon. 
oblong-,  and  weigh  from  one  pound  to  two.  YTTRIA.  The  heaviest  of  the  earths. 
They  are  esteemed  when  dressed  as  being  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.842.  It  resembles 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  glucine  in  several  of  its  properties.  It  is 
preferred  to  wheaten  bread.  Their  taste  smooth  and  insipid.  It  is  infusible  alone, 
is  somewhat  like  the  potatoe,  but  more  but  vitrifies  with  supersaturated  borate  of 
luscious.  The  negroes,  whose  common  soda.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  is 
food  is  yams,  boil  and  mash  them  They  precipitated  from  those  solutions  by  ammo- 
are  also  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into  nia  and  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  also  pre- 
bread  and  puddings.  cipitated   by    tannin.     The    precipitate  is 

When  they  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  not  soluble  in  acetous  acid.     As  some  of 

they  are  exposed  upon  the  ground  to  the  its  salts  are  coloured,  and  its  weight  nearly 

sun  as  we  do  onions,  and  when  sufficiently  approaches  to  that  of  metals,  it  is  consi- 

withered   they  are  put    into  dry  sand  in  dered  as  the  link  which  connects  the  me- 

casks,  and  placed  in  a  dry  garret,  where  tals  with  the  earths.  It  differs  from  glucine 

they  remain  ofien  for  many  seasons  without  in  not  being  soluble  in  fixed  alkalis,  nor 

loosing  any  of  their  primitive  goodness.  being  precipitated  by  the  succinates.     Its 

Tarrow,  common.  See  Millefolium.  attraction  for  the  acids  is  also  generally 

Ya-ws.    The  African  name  for  raspberry,  stronger  than  that  of  glucine,  and  its  saline 

See  Frambtesia.  compounds  have  not  the  same  saccharine 

Yellow  fever.  See  Febris  continua.  taste.     Its  o'her  properties  have  not  yet 

Yelloiu  sounders.  See  Santalum  album.  been  examined. 

Yorkshire  sanicle-  See  Pinguicula. 
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ZACcitAxiUM.  See  Saccharum. 

Zaffran.  (Arab.)  Saffron. 

Zaihac.  (Arab)  Quicksilver. 

Zarza.  An  ancient  and  provincial  name 
of  the  sarsaparilla. 

Zka  mays  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Indian  wheat  plant,  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica, and  cultivated  in  Italy  and  several 
parts  of  Europe,  for  its  grain,  which  is 
ground  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  wheat, 
to  which  it  is  very  little  inferior. 

ZEDOARIA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Jtfenandria.    Order,  Monogynia,    Zedoary. 

2  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
Kxmpferia  rotunda  of  Linnxus,  foliis  Ian- 
ceolatis  petiolatis.  The  roots  of  this  plant 
are  brought  to  us  in  long  pieces  about 
the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  bent,  rough,  and 
angular,  or  in  roundish  pieces  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  an  ash  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  ivhite  within.  They  have  an 
agreeable  camphoraceous  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  aromatic  taste.  Though  former- 
ly much  esteemed  against  rheumatic  af- 
fections, they  are  at  present  thought  to 
possess  very  little  medicinal  powers,  al- 
though they  have  a  place  in  the  confectio 
aromatica  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Zedoaria  lo.nca.  The  long  roots  of 
the  Zedoaria  rotunda  of  Linnxus. 

Zedoaria  rotunda.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  zedoary  plant.     See  Zedoaria. 

Zedoary.   See  Zedoaria. 

Zerna.  An  ulcerated  impetigo.     Lepra. 

Zibkthum.  (From  Zobeth,  Aral).)  Li- 
vetta.  Civet.  A  soft  unctuous  odoriferous 
substance  about  the  consistence  of  honey 
or  butler,  of  a  whiteish,  yellowish,  or 
brownish  colour,  sometimes  blackish,  con- 
tained in  some  excretory  follicles  near  the 
anus  of  the  Viberra  zibetha  of  Linnxus.  It 
has  a  grateful  smell  when  diluted,  and  an 
unctuous  subaend  taste,  and  possesses  sti- 
mulating, nervine,  and  antispasmodic  vir- 
tues 

ZIVC.  (Zincum,  Germ.)  A  metal 
found  in  nature  combined  with  oxigen, 
earbonic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid;  and  mi- 
neralised by  sulphur.  Native  oxid  of  zinc 
is  commonly  called  calamine.  It  occurs  in 
a  loose,  and  in  a  compact  form,  amor- 
phous, of  a  white,  grey,  yellow,  or  brown 
colour,  without  lustre  or  transparency. 
Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called 
vitreous  zinc  ore,  or  native  carbonate  of  zinc. 
It  is  found  in  solid  masses,  sometimes  in 
six-sided  compressed  prisms,  both  ends 
being  covered  with  pentagons.    Its  colour 


is  generally  greyish  inclining  to  black.  It 
is  often  transparent.  Sulphate  of  rim 
found  efflorescent  in  the  form  of  stalacties 
or  in  rhombs.  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende, 
is  the  most  abundant  ore.  It  is  found  of 
various  colours  ;  brown,  yellow,  hyacinth, 
black,  &x.  and  with  various  degrees  of 
lustre  and  transparency.  This  zinc  ore  is 
contaminated  with  iron,  lead,  argillaceous 
and  siliceous  earths,  &c.  It  occurs  both 
in  amorphous  masses  and  crystallized  in  a 
diversity  of  polygonal  figures. 

Properties  of  zinc. — Zinc  on  its  fracture 
appears  of  a  shining  white  colour,  with  a 
blueish  tint.  It  possesses  some  degree  of 
ductility,  and  "may  be  extended  when 
carefully  passed  between  metallic  cylinders 
in  a  flatting  mill.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
7.190.  It  melts  at  700°  Fahr.  By  a  far- 
ther increase  of  heat  it  is  volatilized  with- 
out change.  When  melted  in  contact  with 
the  air,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with 
an  imperfect  oxid;  when  heated  a  little 
above  ignition  it  burns  with  a  bright  yel- 
lowish white  flame,  slightly  tinged  with 
green,  and  a  white  oxid  is  formed  in  light 
flakes,  which  are  carried  off  by  the  rapid 
current  of  air  in  the  burning  metal.  It 
undergoes  very  little  alteration  from  the 
air,  its  surface  becomes  slightly  tarnished. 
It  is  not  acted  on  by  water  at  the  usual 
temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  but  at 
that  of  ignition,  it  decomposes  this  fluid 
rapidly.  It  is  oxidated  and  dissolved  by 
the  greater  number  of  the  acids.  It  has  a 
very  strong  attraction  for  oxigen,  and 
therefore  precipitates  the  greater  number 
of  the  metals  from  their  acid  solutions. 
All  the  alkalis  when  digested  or  boiled 
with  zinc  blacken  its  surface  and  dissolve 
a  minute  portion  of  it.  It  decomposes 
muriate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  various  other  neutral  salts.  A  mixture 
of  nitrate  of  potash  and  zinc  detonates 
with  rapidity.  Sulphur  and  zinc  cannot 
be  united  by  fusion.  Gold,  silver,  plati- 
na,  and  nickel  form  brittle  compounds 
with  zinc.  It  easily  unites  with  mercury 
and  tin.  It  does  not  combine  with  lead 
or  bismuth.  The  most  frequent  and  at  the 
same  time  most  useful  combination  of  zinc 
is  that  with  copper.  It  unites  with  great 
difficulty  to  arsenic,  iron,  and  cobalt.  It 
inflames  in  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  fulminates  by  pressure  or  a  blow  with 
oxigenated  muriate  of  potash.  It  is  a 
very  strong  conductor  of  galvanism.  The 
use  of  zinc  in  the  arts  is  very  considerable. 
In  medicine  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white 
vitriol,  as  it  is  called,  ia  given  internally 
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in  the  dose  of  from  ^j  to  Jss,  as  a  vomit. 
In  small  doses  it  cures  dropsies,  intermit- 
ting head-achs,  and  some  nervous  diseases, 
and  is  a  powerfd  antispasmodic  and  tonic. 
A  solution  of  white  vitriol  is  also  used  to 
remove  gleets,  gonorrhoeas,  and  for  clean- 
ing1 foul  ulcers 

Zinc,  vitriolated.     See  Zinci  sulphus. 

ZINCUM      See  Zmc. 

Zincum  calcinatcm.     See  Oxydum  zinci. 

Zincum  vitriolatcm.    See  Zinci  sulphas. 

ZlNCUM  VITRIOLATUM  PURIFICATUM.       See 

Zinci  sulphas. 

Zingi.     An  ancient  name  of  the  stella- 
ted anniseed.     See  Jlnisum  stellatum. 

ZINGIBER.  IziyhCipic,  Indian.)  Zin- 
giber  album.  Zingiber  nigrum.  Zingiber 
commune.  Ginger.  Amomum  zingiber 
of  Linnaeus.  The  white  and  black  gin- 
ger are  both  the  produce  of  the  same 
plant,  the  difference  depending  upon  the 
mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  is  ge- 
nerally considered  as  an  aromatic,  and 
less  pungent  and  heating  to  the  system 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  effects 
upon  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  used  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  carminative.  The  cases 
in  which  it  is  more  immediately  service- 
able are  flatulent  colics,  debility,  and  lax- 
ity of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and  in 
torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitutions  to  ex- 
cite brisker  vascular  action.  It  is  seldom 
given  but  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cines. In  the  pharmacopoeias  it  is  directed 
in  the  form  of  a  syrup  and  condiment,  and 
in  many  compositions  ordered  as  a  subsi- 
diary ingredient. 

Zingiber  album.  The  root  of  the 
amomum  zingiber  of  Linnaeus  is  so  termed 
when  deprived  of  its  radicles  and  sordes. 
Zingiber  commune.  See  Zingiber. 
Zingiber  nigrum.  The  root  of  the 
Amomum  zingiber  of  Linnxus  is  so  called 
when  suffered  to  dry  with  its  radicles  and 
the  sordes  which  usually  hang  to  it. 

ZIUCON.  An  earth  discovered  in  the 
year  1793,  by  Kl.proth  of  Berlin,  in 
the  Zircon  or  Jargon,  a  gem  first  brought 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but  also  found 
in  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Us  coioir  is  either  grey,  greenish, 
yellowish,  reddish-brown,  or  purple.  It 
has  little  lustre,  and  is  nearly  opaque.  It 
is  likewise  found  in  another  gem  called  the 
hyacinth.  This  stone  is  of  a  yellowish  red 
colour  mixL-d  with  brown.  It  possesses 
lustre  and  transparency. 

Properties.— It  has  a  white  colour,  is 
exceedingly  heavy,  and  rough  or  harsh 
to  the  touch  like  silex.  It  has  nether 
taste  nor  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  forms  with  it  a  kind  of  jelly.  It 
melts  with  borax  into  a  transparent  co- 
lourless glass.  It  suffers  in  a  charcoal  cru- 
cible a  pasty  fusion  by  intense  heat,  and 
contracts   in  its  dimensions,  acquiring  a 


grey  colour  and  scintillatinghardness.  In 
this  state  it  is  very  hard  and  insoluble  in 
acids.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3.  Nei- 
ther air  nor  combustible  bodies  act  upon  it. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  retains  while 
drying  in  the  air  a  large  quantity,  of  it, 
which  gives  it  the  semi  transparency  and 
appearance  of  a  yellow  jelly,  or  gum-ara- 
bic ;  it  exhibits  the  same  vitreous  fracture. 
It  unites  with  all  the  acids  and  form  salts, 
differing  from  those  of  the  other  bases  by 
being  decpmposable  by  alumine,  glucine, 
the  alkalis,  and  by  mere  heat.  It  fuses 
with  alumine  and  silex.  It  is  insoluble 
even  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  alkalis, 
neither  can  it  be  fused  with  them  by 
means  of  heat ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline 
carbonates. 

By  these  properties  this  earth  may  be 
distinguished  from  every  other.  It  is  still 
of  no  use  in  the  arts. 

Method  of  obtaining  zircon. — Reduce  the 
mineral  to  powder,  mix  it  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  potash,  and  fuse  it  in  a  cru- 
cible. Wash  the  obtained  mass  in  distilled 
water,  till  the  whole  of  the  potash  be  ex- 
tracted ;  then  dissolve  the  residuum  as  far 
as  possible  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Boil 
the  solution  to  precipitate  any  silex  it  may 
contain,  filter  it,  and  gradually  add  solu- 
tion of  potash.  The  zircon  will  now  be- 
come precipitated.  Wash  it  repeatedly  in 
distilled  water  and  dry  it. 

Zizania  AauATicA.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  reed  whose  grain  is  much  esteemed. 
See  Water  zizania. 

Zizyphus.  The  jujubes  were  formerly 
so  called.     See  Jujubce. 

Zona.  (From  fuvvvt,  to  surround.)  Zos- 
ter.    The  shingles. 

ZOOLOGY.  (Zoologia,  from  faov,  an 
animal, and  ao/oc,  a  discourse.)  That  part 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  animals. 
ZOONOMIA.  (From  faov,  an  animal, 
and /0/uoc,  a  law.)  The  laws  of  organic  life. 
ZOOTOMY  (Zootomia.  From  £a>ov, 
an  animal,  and  ts^ioi,  to  cut.)  The  dissec- 
tion of  animals. 

Zoster.  (From  £a,vvjpi,  to  gird.)  A 
kind  of  erysipelas  which  goes  round  the 
body  like  a  girdle. 

Zuchar.  (Arab.)  Sugar. 
ZYGOMA.  (From  £»/ic,  a  yoke;  be- 
cause it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  like  a  yoke.)  The  cavity 
under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  and  os  malae. 

ZYGOMATIC  PROCESS.  An  apophy- 
sis  of  the  os  jugale  and  another  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  are  so  called. 

ZYGOMATIC  SUTURE.  Suturazygo- 
matica.  The  union  of  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  cheek 
bone. 

ZYGOMATICUS  MAJOR.  This  musf 
cle  arises  from  the  cheek  bone  near  the 
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zygomatic  suture,  taking  a  direction  down* 
Wards  and  inwards  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  ;  it  is  a  long  slender  muscle,  which 
ends  by  mixing  its  fibres  with  the  orbicu- 
laris oris  and  the  depressor  of  the  lip. 

ZYGOMATICUS  MINOR.  This  mus- 
cle arises  a  little  higher  up  than  the  zygo- 
maticus  major,  upon  the  cheek  bone,  but 
nearer  the  nose ;  it  is  much  more  slender 
than  that  muscle,  and  is  often  wanting.  It 
is  the  zygomatic  muscle  that  marks  the  fat  e 
with  that  line  which  extends  from  the  cheek 
bone  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
particularly  distinguishable  in  some  per- 
sons.   The   zygomatic   muscles   pull  the 
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angles  of  the  mouth  up  as  in  laughter,  and 
from,  in  this  way,  rendering  the  face  dis- 
torted, it  has  obtained  the  name  of  distor- 
tor  oris.  The  strong  action  of  this  muscle 
is  more  particularly  seen  in  laughter,  rage, 
or  grinning. 

Ztthooala.  Zv8oyn\<t.  Beer  and  milk, 
which  make  together  what  we  commonly 
call  posset-drink ;  a  term  often  to  be  met 
with  in  Sydenham. 

zz.  The  ancients  signify  Myrrh  by 
these  two  letters,  from  £/uvgyji,  a  name  for 
it  common  amongst  them ;  but  the  late 
writers  use  them  only  for  the  Zinaiber, 
ginger. 


THE  END. 
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